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Organization  by  Correlation. 

A  Bird's-Eye  View. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

We  teach  each  and  every  subject  according  to  our 
general  conception  of  education.  The  following  scheme 
was  presented  and  defended  in  The  Coming  School  pub- 
lished in  1889. 

I.  Primary  Education  : 

(a)  Knowledge  as  a  whole,  used  for  purposes  of  (^) 
rounded  development. 

II.  Secondary  Education  : 

(<d)  Knowledge  in  its  departments  developing  special 
aptitudes  and  leading  to  (b)  options  and  special  train- 
ing. 

The  value  of  this  scheme  as  a  starting  point  for  all 
thought  in  connection  with  school  organization  may  be 
easily  brought  to  view.  There  are  two  distinctions 
here  pointed  out  between  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, one  involving  the  material,  the  other  the  aim  of 
culture.  A  little  study  of  these  two  distinctions  should 
shed  much  light  on  the  current  discursive  and  rather 
blind  treatment  of  questions  of  school  organization. 

For  instance  :     Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  have  specialists  ? 

Yes,  for  the  secondary  school  ;  no,  for  the  primary 
school,  except  it  be  to  instruct  the  regular  teachers. 
The  baby  feels  itself  surrounded  by  a  great  unknown, 
amid  the  mists  of  which  He  discerns  a  few  points.  No 
classes  of  facts  or  emotions  are  apparent  to  him— only 
single  and  unrelated  details.  The  child  at  school  age 
is  still  unconscious  of  classes,  although  now  possessed 
of  thousands  of  details  which  might  be  so  arranged  for 
him  as  to  develop  the  idea  class.  To  do  so,  just  now 
would  be  premature.  The  age  of  detail  gathering  is  at 
its  height  and  not  until  the  collection  becomes  cumber- 
some and  a  burden  to  the  mind  quick  to  observe  and 
anxious  to  retain,  does  the  disposition  to  classify  set  in. 
Education  should  wait  for  the  need  and  then  direct  the 
activity.  The  first  conscious  classification  is  probably 
the  putting  together  of  all  living  creatures  into  the 
class  animals.  The  word  animal  is  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  child  who  needs  it,  and  accepted  as  a  task  by  the 
child  who  does  not.  The  child  who  has  reached  this 
point  immediately  enters  secondary  education  (in  one 
particular)  by  making  himself  a  vision  something  like 
this  : 

dogs 

cats 

horses 

cows 

rabbits      \  Animals. 

chickens 

snakes 

etc. 

The  general  is  no  sooner  reached  than  the  mind 
closes  upon  the  particulars  at  command  and  enjoys  a 
sense  of  improvement  in  mental  housekeeping.  In  this 
sense,  we  are  all  entering  constantly  upon  secondary 
education.  The  line  between  the  primary  and  the  sec- 
ondary school,  if  there  is  one,  is  where  there  is  a  gen- 
eral turning  over  of  the  well-trained  mind  from  a  relish 
for  details  to  a  preference  for  classes — a  g^eneral 
awakening  of  the  intellect  to  the  relatedness  in  classes 
of  things  and  of  knowledge  about  things.  At  this  time, 
the  tendency  to  classify  may  be  safely  encouraged  and 
the  desire  to  cultivate  certain  arts  or  sciences  and  for- 
sake others  gradually  allowed  to  control  the  pupils' 
course.  As  his  views  of  science  and  self  clear  up,  he 
may  finally  be  handed  over  to  specialists  of  his  own 
choice  to  complete  his  education.  Had  this  been  done 
in  the  beginning,  before  a  broad  general  culture  had 
been  secured  to  him,  he  would  have  made  a  baby's 
choice,  like  that  of  the  little  boy  whose  ambition  was  to 
be  a  junkman,  because  "  the  bells  on  the  rag  cart  are 
nice." 

Shall 7ve  have  options  or  shall  we  not?  This  question 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  specialist  and  has  been  al- 
ready discussed.  Options  are  in  place  as  soon  as  pri- 
mary education,  broadly  distinguished  is  left  well  be- 
hind.    In  the  beginning,  the  aim  must  be  rounded  de- 


velopment. The  first  part  of  a  child's  character  to  look 
after  is  the  weak  part.  Strong  tendencies  will  take  care 
of  themselves  without  special  culture  until  the  essen- 
tials of  liberal  thought,  common  sense,  universal  sympa- 
thy, and  general  adaptability,  have  been  properly  re- 
garded. To  encourage  the  precocities  of  a  young  child 
is  a  crime. 

Shall  we  have  a  Machine,  or  individual  freedom  for  the 
tecuher  f  Individual  freedom  for  the  teacher  capable  of 
both  comprehending  this  scheme  and  qualified  to  teach 
by  it.  But  the  broad  philosophy  and  the  teaching  qual- 
ifications do  not  always  dwell  together.  Many  and 
many  a  teacher  who  cherishes  a  large  conception  of  her 
art  has  been  so  slighted  in  her  own  education  as  to  be 
badly  crippled  in  its  practice  ;  and  many  a  teacher  on 
the  other  hand,who  has  no  conscious  conception  whatever 
of  education,  is  mistress  by  mstruction  of  its  materials 
and  mistress  by  intuition  of  its  principles  and  methods. 
These  teachers  can  only  be  killed  by  the  Machine. 
What  they  need  is  a  live  Superintendent,  to  direct  each 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  special  culture  she  needs.  Teach- 
ers who  need  the  Machine  to  push  them  along  are  not 
teachers  and  should  be  eliminated  from  the  ranks  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Shall  the  school  teach  "  the  whole  boy  "  /  It  is  the  whole 
boy  that  acquires  knowledge,  not  the  ear  and  eye  alone. 
It  is  upon  the  wholeness  of  the  boy  that  his  power  of 
acquiring  knowledge  depends.  It  is  the  whole  boy  that 
is  to  go  forth  from  the  school,  "  educated."  It  takes 
science  to  educate  him,  and  science  never  treats  a  part 
without  reference  to  the  other  parts,  and  the  school  is 
the  only  place  wherein  scientific  education  can  be  con- 
ducted. It  is  the  whole  boy  that  is  to  become  a  whole 
citizen,  and  it  was  for  the  training  of  whole  citizens  that 
the  schools  were  established.  While  "  educators  "  are 
quibbling  over  this  question,  the  humblest  teacher  is 
recognizing  the  duty  of  giving  lessons  on  home  and 
social  life,  on  hygiene,  ethics,  etc.  The  whole  boy  is  a 
unit,  and  education  is  one.  To  call  the  general  side 
Primary  and  the  definite  side  Secondary  education  is 
but  to  restate  its  wholeness. 

Shall  we  teach  fetv  things  or  many?  The  many  in  one. 
First  science,  then  sciences.  First  freedom  and  versa- 
tility in  expression,  then  the  arts.  First  human  nature 
in  the  large,  then  individual  character.  Call  it  Readin'^ 
Ritin',  and  Rithmetic  if  you  will.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence. You  cannot  teach  reading  successfully  without 
cultivating  every  power  of  the  mind.  You  may  impart 
its  mechanics,  but  if  your  pupil  grows  no  higher  than 
the  dime  novel,  that  is  as  high  as  he  can  read.  Neither 
can  you  teach  writing  without  making  the  hand  the  ser- 
vant of  the  thinking  brain.  A  pupil  who  cannot  write 
legibly  without  giving  his  whole  thought  to  letter-form- 
ing can  hardly  be  said  to  have  learned  to  write.  Arith- 
metic means  observation  and  abstraction — a  fair  con- 
tribution to  Rounded  development.  All  three  require 
accuracy  based  on  intelligence  and  habit.  All  three 
make  and  demand  character. 

Shall  we  have  ^^fads  "  or  shall  we  abolish  them  ?  This 
is  hardly  a  question  for  the  educational  fraternity,  nor 
can  the  scheme  help  us  with  the  majority  of  lay  broth- 
ers. Yet  the  relation  is  close.  Knowledge  is  funda- 
mentally gained  through  the  senses  and  the  exercise  of 
the  senses  in  gaining  knowledge  includes  muscular  and 
manual  training.  Knowledge  is  not  clear  and  conscious 
until  put,  though  it  be  unconsciously,  into  some  form  of 
expression.  Although  a  name  or  a  statement  may  some- 
times help  in  childhood  and  often  suffice  in  later  years, 
the  only  adequate  modes  of  expression  with  the  young 
are  the  concrete.  This  means  all  the  "  fads "  which 
make  the  expressive  and  re-active  side  of  knowledge- 
getting  and  the  main  part  of  real  culture — only,  they 
should  not  be  treated  as  "  fads,"  taught  for  their  own 
sakes,  or  forced  upon  the  young  child  at  given  hours  of 
the  day  by  the  specialist.  They  should  be  used  as 
means  of  expression,  at  the  hour  of  need,  and  by  the 
regular  teacher. 

Shall  7ve  shorten  and  enrich  the  grammar  school  course  7 
Yes,  both,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  enriching  the  col- 
leges. The  pupil  is  the  one  to  be  enriched,  and  in  or- 
der that  we  may   really  give  him  more  culture  in  less 
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Home-made   Apparatus.     XII. 

/'  • 

By  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers*  College,  New 

York  City. 

PHYSICAL    APPARATUS. 

Ho.  71.  Burglar-Alarm.^A  crayon-box  with  sliding 

cover  is  taken  to  represent  a  window. 
A  strip  of  metal,  «,  ^,  figure  78,  is 
tacked  upon  the  cover.  The  ends  of 
two  copper  wires,  one  coming  directly 
from  the  battery  and  the  other 
coming  from  an  electric  bell,  which 
is  in  the  circuit,  are  attached  to 
the  box,  so  that  when  the  cover  is 
raised  the  metal  strip  completes  the 
circuit. 
Fig.  78.  jfQ   y2.  Primary  and  Secondary 

Coils. — Small  iron  wire  is  tied  into  a  bundle  four  and 
one-half  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
thick.  A,  figure  79.  A  tube,  four  inches 
long  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  inside 
diameter,  is  made  of  several  thicknesses 
of  stout  paper.  Around  this  is  wound 
four  layers  of  annunciator  wire.  No.  18. 
The  two  ends  project  above,  and  are  to 
be  connected  with  the  wires  of  the  bat- 
tery. This  coil,  which  is  called  the  primary 
coil,  is  designated  by  B  in  figure  79.  An- 
other paper  tube,  large  enough  to  cover  the 
primary  coil,  is  made  of  stout  paper,  and 
around  this  is  wound  ten  layers  of  single- 
cotton-covered  copper  wire,  No.  30.  Paper 
is  wrapped  around  the  coil  between  each 
layer.  This  coil,  which  is  called  the 
secondary  coil,  is  designated  by  the  letter  C  in  the  figure. 
It  is  fastened  to  a  board  base,  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
small  copper  wire  are  fastened  to  binding-posts  which 
are  screwed  into  the  base. 

The  primary  current  from  the  single  tumbler-cell  (No. 
63)  induces  a  current  in  the  secondary  coil  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  give  vigorous  shocks. 

Cost. — Wire 40  cents. 

No.  73.  Telephone. — A  telephone-magnet  is  mounted 

as  shown  in  figure  80, 


upon  one  end  of 
which  are  fastened 
two  wooden  button 
moulds  about  half 
an  inch  apart,  and 
the  space  between 
them  is  wound  full  of 
single-  cotton-covered 
copper  wire.  No.  36. 
The  mouthpiece  is 
made  from  wood  three  inches  square,  and  a  tintype  two 
and  a  half  inches  square  slides  into  its  position  in  grooves. 

Gfsi 50  cents. 

No.  75.  Electroscope.— An  8.ounce  glass  flask  with  a 
rubber  stopper,  through  which  passes  a  copper  wire  curved 
into  a  loop  at  the  upper  end  and  having  two  strips  of  tis- 
sue-paper at  the  lower  end,  serves  well  for  an  electroscope. 

No.  76.  Electrophorus — A  large-sized  jelly-cake  tin 
with  half  a  pound  of  sealing-wax  melted  in  it  so  as  to 
form  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  is  the  electrophorus, 
and  a  smaller  sized  jelly-cake  tin  suspended  by  silk 
threads  serves  to  convey  the  charge  from  it  to  the  Leyden 
Jar,  No.  77, 

Oj/.— 2  jelly-cake  tins 6  cents 

i  lb.  sealing-wax 10  cents 

16  cents 

No.  77.  Leyden  Jar.— A  tall  beaker  is  coated  both 
mside  and  outside  with  tin-foil  stuck  on  by  mucilage. 
The  coats  cover  the  bottom  and  extend  no  more  than 
two-thirds  the  way  up  the  side.     A  flat  cork  fills  the 


Top  view 


SIDE  VIEW 


Fig.  8a 


mouth  of  the  beaker,  and  a  wire,  running  through  the 
cork,  terminates  in  a  loop  above  and  a  small 
O        brass  chain  below,  which  insures  good  contact 
^^^     with  the  inner  coat.     This  jar  when  charged 
!■•■[     with  about  twenty  sparks  from  the  electro- 
phorus furnishes  a  shock  which  may  be  felt 
^j^J     by  a  large  class  joining  hands.     A  beaker  is 
^^^1     used  instead  of  a  tumbler  because  its  glass  is 
^^H     a  better  insulator. 

HHI      Chit, — Beaker  (lo-oz.) 22  cents 

No.  79.  Apparatus  to  lUastrate  that  Air 
or  Some  Medium  is  Necessary  to  Transmit  Sound.— A 

glass  rod  is  passed  through  one  hole  of  the  stopper  of  the 
receiver,  apparatus  No.  14.  A  small  bell  is  attached  to 
the  lower  end  of  this  rod.  The  air  is  exhausted  with  the 
Franklin  air-pump. 

The  bottle  is  sometimes  filled  with  illuminating  gas, 
hydrogen,  or  ether  vapor,  and  their  power  to  transmit 
sound  noted. 

Nos.  80  to  91.— Apparatus  to  Illustrate  the  Subject 
of  Light. — Described  fully  in  the  author's  "  First  Course 
in  Science." 

Ccst  of  apparatus (1.50. 


The    First  Year  With  Number.  IX. 

IVAai  tables  shall  be  taue[ht  during  the  first  year  f 

All  that  can  be  taught  within  ten  snould  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
number  drill.  A  litde  girl  bought  two  quarts  of  buttermilk ;  it 
was  two  cents  a  pint ;  how  much  did  she  pay  for  it  ?  Such  ques- 
tions as  the  foregoing  may  be  used  to  close  (application)  an  ob- 
ject lesson  on  the  tin  measures.  This  question  also  affords  a 
drill  on  2  X  2  X  2=8. 

Quantities  outside  the  ten-limit  need  not  be  shunned.  Experi- 
ments in  physics  may  require  the  measurement  of  liquids  and 
solids  and  tbe  solving  of  number  problems  that  can  be  done  only 
with  the  help  of  counters,  because  "  abstract "  number  has  not 
progressed  far  enough. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  of  the  Cook  County  normal  school,  has 
written  an  inspiring  book  to  show  that  number,  like  reading,  may 
be  taught  entirely  m  its  uses,  if  science  teaching  be  made  the 
basis.  I  am  not  prepared  to  occupy  this  position,  either  on  log- 
ical or  empirical  grounds,  and  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  this 
series  of  articles,  altogether  too  much  importance  has  been  given 
to  the  mechanics  of  number  teaching.  If  so,  however,  it  is  a 
good  fault,  adapting  them  to  tbe  "  transition  period "  through 
which  educational  tneory  is  passing.  The  ideal  is  not  reached  at 
a  bound.  Every  teacher,  however,  who  wants  to  know  the  high- 
est reach  that  has  been  made  toward  it  in  connection  with  this 
subject  should  secure  Mr.  Jackman's  book,  "  Number  Work  in 
Nature  Study,"  published  by  the  author.  Mr.  Jackman  works 
from  the  nature  side  and  encompasses  number.  Mr.  Giffin,  of 
the  same  institution,  working  from  the  number  side,  has  done  a 
vast  amount  of  work  in  correlating  number  with  other  subjects, 
and  has  the  result  scheduled  in  a  bird's-eye  view  most  conven- 
ient for  the  student.  These  two  men  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
lone,  wandering  Arithmetic  by  the  hands  and  brought  it  in  from 
Outer  Darkness. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  best  economy  to  press  the  unification  idea  too 
insistently  in  correlating  arithmetic.  The  object  lessons  of  the 
day  may  be  selected  sometimes  with  relation  to  the  number  work, 
but  other  correlations  more  important  than  this  should  usually 
govern  the  selection.  The  questions  in  almost  any  object  lesson 
may  adapt  themselves  somewhat  to  the  arithmetic  under  way, 
but  may  also  demand  the  use  of  higher  numbers  than  have  come 
under  regular  study  or  of  calculations  so  familiar  as  to  be  no 
longer  among  those  upon  which  special  practice  is  desired.  The 
"  iluistrative  construction "  may  employ  some  of  the  current 
arithmetic ;  but  it  is  easy  to  spoil  a  good  lesson  in  this  or  any  other 
line  of  work  by  bending  it  out  of  its  own  line  to  meet  some  other. 
Many  a  teacher  has  turned  interest  to  ennui  in  a  bird  lesson  by 
pausing  to  make  unnecessary  computations  on  the  toes  of  so 
many  birds. 

In  short,  arithmetic  is  the  most  tyrannical  of  school  subjects, 
and,  like  all  tyrants,  stands  aloof  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  In 
the  face  of  the  modem  recoil  against  this  tyrannv,  it  must  still  be 
maintained  that  there  was  a  kernel  of  thought  within  the  unwieldy 
shell  of  the  old-fashioned  school  theory  which  made  arithmetic  the 
basis  of  gradation. 

PAPER-FOLDING  AND  NUMBER. 

In  the  study  of  pure  number,  there  is  no  more  helpful  device 
in  use  than  paper-folding.    Teachers  who  cannot  afford  a  free  use 
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of  kindergarten  squares  can  obtain  or  make  an  unlimited  supply 
from  newspapers.  Go  to  the  office  of  your  local  journal  and  ask 
them  to  cut  a  quantity  of  waste  papers  into  four-inch  squares 
lor  you.  At  a  small  expense  they  will  provide  you  with  tnous- 
ands.  Or  supply  the  pupils  with  correct  pasteboard  patterns  and 
let  them  cut  their  own.  This  may  be  a  sort  of  perennial  busy 
work  to  occupy  pupils  who  finish  satisfactorily  the  work  of  any 
period  before  the  period  is  up.  A  careful  critic  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  papers  and  preserve  only  those  that  are 
accurately  cut.  A  stock  of  circles  and  equilateral  triangles  may 
be  provided  in  the  same  way.  A  portion  of  this  material  should 
be  of  blank  newspaper,  so  that  when  occasion  demands  such 
words  as  square,  oblont^,  triangle,  circle,  semicircle,  half,  quar- 
ter, etc ,  may  be  written  upon  them. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  graded  paper-folding  in  number  work» 
but  this  suggests  an  overuse  of  the  device.  The  passion  for 
erading  everything  lay  at  the  root  of  the  old  formalism.  Paper- 
folding  should  be  used  not  for  itself,  but  only  for  illustration  or 
development  of  points  which  it  best  illustrates  or  develops.  In 
fractions  and  rudimentary  geometry  it  is  particularly  useful. 
The  following  lesson  may  be  suggestive : 

Main  Point. — To  develop  the  idea  that  halves  of  equal  things 
are  equal  without  reference  to  their  shaj^. 

Subordinate  Aims, — i.  Language  training ;  2,  manual  train- 
ing ;  y,  exercise  for  the  fancy  and  recollection ;  4,.  exercise  for 
the  reason. 

Material, — Four-inch  squares  of  paper. 

LESSON. 

First  line,  fold  your  squares  into  triangular  halves.    Second 
line,  fold  your  squares  into  oblong  halves.    Third  line,  fold  your 
squares  into  halves  which  are  neither  triangles  nor  oblongs.  (This 
is  done  by  any  straight  crease  which  passes  through  the  center 
but  not  on  a  diameter  or  a  diagonal.    The  children  will  have  to 
fold  either  diameters  or  diagonals  first  to  find  center.     It  is 
assumed  in  this  lesson  that  they  know  this.) 
What  have  you.  Mollie  ?    "  A  butterfly."    (First  line.) 
What  have  you,  Joseph  ?    "A  book."    (Second  line.) 
What  have  you,  Amanda  ?    "  A  ship."    (Third  line.) 
Tell  us  about  your  butterfly,  Mollie.    **  My  butterfly  was  bom 
last  year.    It  was  a  caterpillar.    It  ate  leaves.    When  the  cold 
weather  came  it  spun  itself  a  chrysalis  and  went  to  sleep  till 
spring.    While  it  was  asleep  these  wings  grew  on  it.    Now  it  can 
fly." 

Tell  tis  about  yotu*  book,  Joseph.  "  My  book  has  a  nice  story 
and  some  pictures  in  it.  Tne  story  is  about  (George  Washington. 
There's  a  picture  of  him  and  his  father  and  the  cherry  tree. 

Tell  us  about  your  ship,  Amanda.  "  My  ship  is  the  1^' flower. 
There  are  some  people  in  it  with  queer  dresses  on^  Tbev  are 
coming  to  this  country  to  live.  They  haven't  any  friends  iere, 
but  they  have  tools  to  build  houses."  (Stimulate  the  children's 
imagination  by  questions,  until  some  such  reproduction  of  sub- 
jects recently  treated  is  obtained.) 

Crease  and  tear.  (Excellent  training  for  little  thumbs  and 
fingers.)  L^y  one  half  upon  the  other,  third  line,  and  see  if  they 
are  equal 

The  odd-numbered  children  in  the  second  line  may  stand  (first, 
third,  eic).  Exchange  one  of  your  halves  for  one  of  those  in  the 
first  row.  Be  seated.  The  even  numbered  second-row  children 
may  stand.  Exchange  with  third  row.  The  children  in  first  and 
third  rows  that  have  not  exchanged  may  stand.  Exchange  across. 
Be  seated. 

Now,  some  of  you  have — what,  Amy ?  "I  have  a  triangular 
half  and  an  oblong  half."  Bennie  ?  "I  have  an  oblong  half  and 
a  half  that  isn't  either  an  oblong  or  a  triangle."    We  will  call 

that  irregular.     Freda?    "I  have  an "    Irregular,     "an 

irregular  naif  and  a  triangular  half." 

Which  of  your  halves  is  greater,  Amy  }  "  My  triangular  half 
is  bigger  one  way  and  littler  the  other."  Larger  and  smaller,  you 
mean.  Think  about  it  and  see  if  you  can't  find  out  which  is 
really  the  greater.  Bennie  ?  "I  can  take  a  little  bit  of  my—  " 
Irregular.  "  My  irregular  half  here  and  put  it  on  this  end,  and 
then  it  will  be  just  as  big  as  the  oblone." 

You  think  so.  You  may  try  it.  T^e  these  scissors.  Freda  ? 
**  I  think  I  could  do  what  Bennie  says."  Here  are  scissors.  Try. 
Amy,  have  you  found  out  anything  ?  "  I  could  do  that  too." 
(These  judgments  are  reached  by  laying  one  paper  upon  the  other 
and  noticing  that  each  shape  extends  beyond  the  other  equally. 
Scissors  are  distributed  and  children  all  fall  to  cutting  and 
fitting.) 
Alfred,  tell  us  what  you  had  and  what  you  have  now.    "  I  had 

an  oblong  half  and  an "  Irregular.  "  an  irregular  half.  Now 

I  have  two  oblong  halves."  Tony.  "  I  had  an  irregular  half  and 
a  triangular  half.  Now  I  have  two  triangular  halves."  Rupert. 
*'  I  had  an  irregular  half  and  a  triangular  half.  Now  I  have  two 
irr^ular  halves."  Clara.  **  I  had  a  triangular  half  and  an  ob- 
kH^  half.  Now  I  have  two  oblong  halves."  Sarah.  "  I  had 
like  Clara»  but  I  made  two  triangles. 

Alfred,  which  half  did  you  cut  ?  "  The  irregular  half."  Did 
you  make  any  more  of  it  by  cutting  ?  "  No,  ma'am."  Did  you 
make  any  less  of  it  ?    "  No,  ma'am,  because  I  put  the  little  piece 


here."  Is  there  just  as  much  of  it  now  that  it  is  an  oblong  as 
when  it  was  irregular  in  shape  ?  "  Yes,  ma'am."  And  is  it  just 
the  same  size  as  the  other  oblong  half  ^  "  Yes,  ma'am."  Put  the 
little  piece  back  so  as  to  make  the  irregular  shape  again.  Which 
is  greater,  the  irregular  or  the  oblong  half  ?  "  They  are  both  the 
same."  (A  similar  train  of  questioning  must  be  applied  to  sev- 
eral other  cases.) 

How  would  it  have  come  out  if  the  squares  had  not  been  equal 
— if,  for  instance,  the  first  row  had  had  three-inch  squares  and 
the  third  row  five  inch  squares  ?  "  The  halves  wouldn't  have 
fitted."  You  mean  the  half  of  one  square  would  not  —  ? 
"  Wouldn't  have  fitted  on  the  half  of  the  other  square." 

Then  it  is  only  halves  of  ^^»a/ things  that  are ?  **  Equal." 

State  that  for  me,  somebody.  "  The  halves  of  equal  things  are 
equal" 

No  drill.  First-year  pupils  are  too  young  to  take  permanent 
hold  upon  a  generalization  of  this  sort,  although  they  may  profit- 
ably be  led  up  to  a  first  perception  of  the  fact  it  states. 

Paper-folding  should  not  be  taught  for  its  own  sake,  but  if  it 
is  used  to  the  full  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  second-year 
pupils  will  have  a  knowledge  of  their  material  suggested  by  the 
lollowing 

LESSON  ON  SIXTEEN. 

What  number  are  we  studying,  children  ?  "  Sixteen."  If  we 
divide  a  whole  into  sixteen  equal  parts,  what  shall  we  call  them  ? 
'*  Sixteenths."  If  I  ask  you  to  divide  your  squares  into  sixteenths, 
how  will  you  proceed  ?  "  Divide  them  into  halves  first  by  folding 
on  a  diameter.  Then  divide  the  halves  into  fourths  by  folding 
on  the  other  dia|neter.  Folding  the  front  and  back  edges  to  the 
horizontal  diameter  will  divide  the  four  fourths  into  eight  eighths. 
Folding  the  ri^ht  and  left  edges  to  the  vertical  diameter  will  di- 
vide the  eight  eighths  into  sixteen  sixteenths." 

What  shape  will  your  halves  be  ?  "  Oblong."  Your  fourths  ? 
"Square."  Your  eighths?  "Oblong."  Your  sixteenths? 
"  Square." 

How  many  sixteenths  will  be  in  each  half  ?  "  Eight."  In  each 
fourth  ?    "  Four."    In  each  eighth  ?    "  Two." 

How  will  the  sixteenths  lie ?  "In  rows  across  the  square." 
How  many  will  be  in  each  row  ?  "  Four."  How  many  rows 
will  there  be  ?    "  Four."    Multiply.    "  Four  taken  four  times 

equals  sixteen."  Then  sixteen  is  the  square  of ?  "  "  Sixteen 

is  the  square  of  four."  State  that  the  other  way.  "  The  square 
of  four  is  sixteen." 

Crease  your  papers,  verify  what  you  have  said,  and  answer 
these  questions : 

? 
One  whole  contains  — 

16 

f 
One  half  contains     — 

16 


One  fourth  contains 


? 
16 


One  eighth  contains  — 

16 
Sixteen  is  the  square  of  ? 

These  occasional  glimpses  into  second-year  work  are  given  to 
aid  the  teacher  in  seeing  "  the  end  from  the  beginning." 

A  first-year  lesson  in  train  for  the  above  might  be  as  follows  : 

What  number  are  we  studying,  children?  "Nine."  What 
tables  have  you  made  ?  "  We  have  measured  nine  by  all  the 
numbers  below  nine."  What  have  you  on  your  desk  ?  "  Three- 
inch  squares  of  white  paper."  Why  do  you  say  three-inch? 
"  They  are  not  big  enough  for  four-inch  squares."  Measure  and 
see  if  you  are  right.    (Inch  sticks  used.) 

If  you  divide  your  souare  into  nine  equal  parts,  what  will  you 
call  the  parts  ?  "  Ninths."  Who  can  tell -how  to  get  ninths  of 
the  squares ?  "I  can  tear  my  square  into  thirds,  and  then  tear 
each  third  into  three  pieces  and  that  will  make  nine."  Then 
you  think  if  you  get  thirds  of  thirds  you  will  have  ninths  ?  "  Yes, 
ma'am." 

Who  can  do  it  without  tearing?  "  I  can  crease  mine."  Tell 
us  just  what  you  mean  to  do.  "  I  can  crease  it  in  thirds,  and 
then  turn  it  the  other  way  and  crease  it  in  thirds  that  way." 
How  many  think  that  will  give  nine  equal  parts  ?  What  shape 
will  the  ninths  be?  "  Souare."  What  shape  will  the  thirds  be  ? 
"  Oblong."    You  may  all  try  it. 

How  many  parts  have  you  ?  What  do  you  call  them  ?  How 
many  ninths  are  in  each  third  ?  One  third  contains  how  many 
ninths?  How  many  ninths  in  two  thirds?  Two  thirds  equal 
how  many  ninths  ? 

What  shape  are  the  ninths  ?  How  do  the  small  squares  lie  ? 
"  In  rows  across  the  large  square."  How  many  in  each  row  ? 
Three  rows  of  three  squares  make  how  many  squares  ? 

How  large  are  your  small  souares?  "  One  inch."  Your  large 
square?    "Three  inches."    If  a  square  has  sides  three  inches 
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long,  what  do  we  call  it  ?  "A  three-inch  square."  How  many 
square  inches  has  it?  (No  answer.)  Didn't  you  say  your  ninthis 
were  square  inches ?  "A  three-inch  square  has  nine  square 
inches.'     Then  we  say  that  nine  is  the  square  of  three. 

Think  a  minute  and  tell  me  the  square  of  two.  "  Four."  Why 
do  you  say  that  ?  "A  square  that  has  sides  two  inches  long 
has  four  little  inches  in  it."  Inches  are  not  little  or  big.  They 
are  just  inches,  all  alike.  Girls  are  little  and  big.  or  ratner  large 
and  small,  some  taller  than  others.  Now  tell  me  the  square  of 
one.  (No  answer).  A  square  having  sides  one  inch  long  has 
how  many  square  inches  in  it  ?  "  One."  Then  one  is  the  square 
of  one. 

One  taken  once  is  how  many?  Twice  two?  Three  times 
three  ?  When  I  ask  you  for  once  one,  you  give  me  the  square  of 
one.    When  I  ask  you  for  twice  two,  you  give  me  the  square  of 

?    ••  The  square  of  two."    When  1  ask  for ?    "When 

you  ask  for  three  times  three  we  give  the  square  of  three  " 

Yes.  That  is  because  three  threes  when  arranged  row  upon 
row  make  a  square  with  three  on  each  side.    Two  twos  make  a 

square  with ?    ''With  two  on  each  side."    And  one  one 

stands  alone,  and  even  if  it  is  a  circle,  its  diameters  show  what 
the  square  would  be.  It  would  have  sides  how  long  ?  "  One 
inch  long." 

Now  who  can  tell  me  the  square  of  four  ?  Why  do  you  say 
sixteen,  Jennie  ?  *'  Because  if  I  make  a  square  four  inches  on 
each  side  it  will  have  sixteen  little  squares  in  it."  Sixteen  square 
inches,  you  mean.    Show  us  on  the  blackboard. 

And  what  if  a  room  were  square  and  measured  four  yards  on 
each  side  ?  "  There  would  be  sixteen  square  yards  in  the  floor." 
"  And  in  the  ceiling,  too." 

How  about  a  closet,  ioMx  feet  from  front  to  back  and  four  feet 
across  ?  "  There  would  be  sixteen  square  feet  in  the  floor  and 
ceiling."  "  And  in  the  shelves."  Yes,  if  the  shelves  came  all  the 
way  to  the  front. 

Now  you  may  write  the  answers  to  these  questions  ? 
The  square  of  one  is  ? 


The  square  of  two  is  ? 

The  square  of  three  is  ? 

Three  threes  are  ? 
\  of  nine  is? 


— contams — 
3  9 


2  ? 

3  9 


3 
3 


? 
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Teaching  Literature. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

Two  Stages  in  the  Method  of  Study. 

Let  the  subject  matter  be  the  story  on  the  third  unnumbered 
page  of  the  June  Institute.    "  The  Lame  Swallow," 

FIRST  stage. 

In  primary  classes,  this  is  simply  to  be  told  the  children  with- 
out analysis  or  comment,  the  only  recitation  upon  it  being  a  re- 
production by  the  children  of  the  narrative.  As  the  story  is  told, 
Its  scenery  should  be  made  to  pass  through  the  children  s  minds 
like  a  pauorama.  The  Indian  scene,  the  hut  and  jungle,  should 
be  painted,  and  all  the  incidents  of  the  storv  set  vividly  against 
this  background.  Frequent  pauses,  with  closed  eyes,  to  develop 
the  pictures  that  follow  one  another  in  dissolving  views,  and  ques- 
tions upon  each  succeeding  *'  situation  "  should  make  the  story  a 
living  reality  to  the  children,  while  training  them  to  similarly 
-realize  all  the  subject  matter  of  what  they  read. 

For  instance  "  They  gave  their  little  house  the  usual  spring 
cleaning**  Then  the  nusband  helped  hi^  wife.  Let  the  eyes 
close  upon  this  scene,  inside  the  hut.  How  many  rooms  ?  Wnat 
is  in  each  ?  How  high  the  ceiline  ?  What  kind  of  walls  ?  Doors  ? 
Windows?  Closets?  Floor?  What  implements  of  house 
cleaning  are  used?  What  operations  performed?  What  is 
vour  couple  doing  now  ?  And  now  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  wife 
helps  her  husband  in'  the  field  in  return  for  his  assistance  in- 
doors? 

"  Hyung  saw  a  huge  roof -snake  crawl  along  and  eat  two  or 
three  of  the  little  birds  before  he  could  arise  to  help  them,** 
Can  you  see  the  snake  on  the  roof  ?  The  nests  in  the  eaves  ? 
The  little  birds  fluttering  in  the  nests?  The  snake  reaching 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  roof  to  get  them  ?  What  do  you  see 
beyond  the  snaked  (Roof  and  tall  tree-tops  and  sky.)  Below 
on  the  grass  ?  What  windows  and  doors  are  on  this  side  of  the 
house  ?    Can  you  see  the  garden  gate  ? 

The  mind  should  learn  to  develop  these  pictures  rapidly.  No 
appreciative  reading  can  be  done  without  them.  It  is  because 
word- calling  is  to  so  great  an  extent  accepted  as  reading  that 
high-school  pupils  display  such  an  astonishing  ignorance  oTmuch 
that  they  have  been  drilled  upon  for  years.  In  developing  these 
pictures,  the  mind  learns  to  lend  itself  with  promptness  to  any 
occasion  that  may  arise  and  to  operate  with  clearness  upon  any 
problem  whose  elements  can  be  grasped.  It  is  the  picture  power 
that  makes  and  interprets  every  work  of  art  that  is  produced  or 
enjoyed.  It  is  the  picture  power  that  enables  the  scientist  to 
plan  experiments  and  directs  his  search  for  analogies.    It  is  the 


picture  power  that  builds  the  inventor's  apparatus  in  imagina 
lion's  halls  and  teaches  him  how  to  reproduce  it  in  material 
forms.    It  is  the  picture  power  that  supplies  the  lecturer  with 
illustrations  and  the  preacher  with  ideals.    And  it  is  the  picture 
power  that  is  most  neglected  in  formal  schemes  of  education. 

The  time  to  cultivate  the  picture  power  is  in  childhood.  It 
will  take  care  of  itself  after  an  initial  development ;  but  if  this  is 
not  given  at  the  right  time,  it  is  found  difBcult  to  awaken  this 
faculty. 

The  most  generous  supply  of  material  upon  which  to  exercise 
this  power  is  found  in  the  child's  reading. 

The  method  is  double :  i.  By  actualizing  in  material  form  the 
concepts  acquired  in  direct  observation,  as  in  clay  modeling  and 
other  forms  of  "manual  training."  2.  By  conceptualizing  the 
scenes  and  incidents  described  by  authors,  as  in  the  exercises 
suggested  above. 

second  stage. 

In  advanced  classes,  provided  the  pupils  have  fed  and  exercised 
the  imagination  and  cultivated  the  spirit  of  poetry  upon  these 
myths  in  the  earlier  course,  they  may  be  re-introduced  for  critical 
examination  and  their  symbolic  meanings  developed.  "  The 
Lame  Swallow "  is  a  good  story  with  which  to  begin  this 
study. 

The  great  co-operative  principle  of  nature,  by  which  bird  and 
beast  and  butterfly  are  made  to  aid  the  progress  of  vegetation  by 
the  distribution  of  seed  and  thus  befriend  man  is  hinted  at  in  the 
carrying  of  the  charmed  seed  by  the  swallow. 

The  seed  was  a  magic  seed — and  what  seed  is  not  ?  The 
wonder  of  reproduction  and  its  processes  in  the  world  of  plants 
and  animals  may  be  dwelt  upon  with  great  profit.  The  crops 
that  can  be  raised  in  a  few  years  from  a  single  grain  of  wheat 
may  be  computed.  A  shad  roe  may  be  divided  among  the  pupils 
that  they  may  count  the  eggs  and  reflect  upon  the  probabilities  of 
this  fish  dying  out  while  any  at  all  are  left  to  people  the  waters. 

The  magic  seed  was  given  to  the  poor  man  as  a  reward  of 
merit.  He  planted  and  tended  it  and  realized  his  reward.  The 
parable  of  the  talents  should  be  recalled  for  comparative  litera- 
ture. The  contents  of  the  gourds  may  now  be  studied  as  figura- 
tive. They  represent  the  successive  stages  of  the  honest  man's 
prosperity,  earned  by  faithful  labor,  frugality,  and  prudenee. 

The  moral  of  the  piece  may  be  variously  stated.  Develop  the 
idea  and  then  call  for  quoted  expressions  of  it.  The  good  couple 
made  the  best  of  the  flying  moments,  <fid  their  duty,  and  let  the 
future  take  care  of  itselt  '^^  loved  nature  and  she  repaid 
their  love  with  her  bounty.  Tnis  philosophy  of  finding  one's 
happiness  in-one's  surroundings  and  labor,  of  living  in  the  pres- 
ent, cultivating  the  heat,  and  enjoying  the  actual  conditions  of 
life,  has  found  expression  in  many  familiar  forms  such  as  the  fol- , 
lowing : 

"  Do  your  best 
And  leave  the  rest." 


«< 


Trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry." 

Act,  act  in  the  livinti:  present, 

"  Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead  !  " 


•• 


Therefore  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  etc. 

This  si.nple  little  story  may  be  made  a  revelation  to  the  older 
pupils  of  wnat  there  is  m  literature  for  the  appreciative  reader. 
They  saw  so  much  in  it  as  little  children,  with  its  many  pictures 
and  sympathies,  and  now  they  see  so  much  more !  The  enthu- 
siasm awakened  by  the  thought  of  these  riches  that  the  ages 
have  laid  up  for  the  poorest  of  us  must  help  the  moral  to  sink. 
"  Surely,"  thinks  the  intelligent  pupil,  '*  the  future  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself  if  we  will  only  do  our  duty  in  the  present." 


A  Galveston  paper  says :  "  We  have  little  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  the  pretension  to  be  able  to  leach  without  knowing  what 
teaching  means,  without  ma«>tering  its  processes  and  methods, 
without  being  acquainted  with  its  principles,  and  without  study- 
ing what  has  been  said  and  done  by  eminent  practitioners  is  un- 
warrantable and  unscientific.  All  teaching  must  have  for  its 
aim  the  fitting  of  the  individual  for  citizenship,  the  development 
of  the  mind,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  instilling  of 
those  principles,  which  give  man  the  proper  respect  for  morality 
and  religion.  Observation  and  experience  leach  that  aimless 
teaching  can  not  result  in  good.  Incalculable  mischief  has  been 
done  by  those  who  enter  the  work  of  teaching  without  knowing 
how  to  teach.  A  teacher,  to  be  a  success,  must  be  equipped 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  instruction,  a  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  the  being  to  be  instructed,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  method  of  developing  his  powers." 


Pedagogy  has  reached  the  Boston  homes.  A  Boston  mother 
who  had  been  attending  a  lecture  by  Stanley  Hall  lately  remarked 
to  a  friend,  "  I'm  puzzled  what  to  do  with  my  boys.  I  wish  them 
to  be  educated— but  how  to  do  it  without  requiring  them  to  asso- 
ciate with  books  and  schoolmasters  is  a  hard  problem ;  but  they 
say  that  is  the  true  way." 
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Nature  Study. 

Vertical  Writing. 

Military  Instruction. 

Ventilation. 

Child  Study. 

School  Law. 

Ethical  Development. 

These  twelve  are  merely  samples  drawn  from  five 
hundred  discussed  during  the  year.  Is  it  important  that 
the  superintendent  or  principal  should  \i^  en  rapport  with 
such  discussion  ? 

The  Institute  aims  to  induct  the  teacher  into  the 
right  treatment  of  the  eight  subjects,  Language,  Doing, 
Numbers  (expression).  People,  Self,  Earth,  Things, 
Ethics  ;  it  keeps  in  mind  the  class-teacher  and  the  teach- 
er of  the  ungraded  school.  And  it  gives  sound  peda- 
gogical instruction  also  ;  it  believes  there  must  be  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching  to  attain  real 
and  lasting  success. 

The  true  aim  of  The  Institute  is  not  to  furnish 
materials  to  sandwich  in  with  the  3  R's,but  to  make  the 
teacher  successful  in  the  high  sense  of  the  term  ;  success- 
ful in  building  up  character  ;  successful  in  realizing  the 
possibilities  in  the  child.  It  gives  methods  founded  on 
principles. 

The  Primary  School  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit 
as  The  Institute  and  carried  forward  on  similar  lines, 
only  it  considers  the  needs  of  teachers  of  young  children. 
Here  too  there  must  be  a  constant  study  of  principles. 
"  Study  the  Child  "  was  a  maxim  of  The  School  Jour- 
nal twenty  years  ago  ;  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the  en- 
tire educational  world. 

As  might  be  expected  the  intense  effort  to  have  the 
teacher  become  a  student  of  education  began  to  bear 
fruit ;  it  became  necessary  to  publish  Educational 
Foundations.  It  was  entered  upon  unwillingly,  but  it 
has  become  apparent  there  is  forming  among  the  young- 
er teachers  a  party  who  must  know  the  reasons  of  things  in 
education ;  they  are  the  ones  who  will  hold  the  reins  of 
power  as  the  new  century  dawns  ;  the  political  superin- 
tendent must  disappear. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

The  United  States  gold  reserve  reaches  $107,392,355. An 

American  vessel  arriving  from  Rio  Janeiro  and  Santos  reports 
that  yellow  fever  is  raging  to  such  an  extent  that  men  are  drop- 
ping dead  in  the  streets  and  that  ships  are  left  without  men 

enough  to  sail  them. The  marquis  of  Salisbury  becomes  prime 

minister  of  Great  Britain  and  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  chooses  the  following  chief  members  of  the  cabinet:  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  president  of  the  council ;  Rt.  Hon.  Ar- 
thur James  Balfour,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Rt.  Hon, 
George  Joachim  Goshen,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. Interna- 
tional railway  congress  held  in  London. Turkish  troops  hurry- 
ing to  the  districts  in  Macedonia  where  revolts  have  broken  out, 

Successful  test  of  Lieut.  Fiske's  invention  of  finding  a  ship's 

position  at  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y. Firms,  especially  in  the  iron 

industry,  continue  to  advance  the  wages  of  their  men. The 

cruising  yacht  Nepihina  of  New  Orleans  captured  at  Havana. 

The  United  States  district  court  decides  that  editor  Charles 

A.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun  cannot  be  removed  to  Washing- 
ton for  trial  for  libel. Yale  wins  the  boat  race  over  Harvard  at 

New  London,  Conn. Dedication  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Maj.- 

Gen.  John  Buford  on  the  Gettysburg  battle  field. A  monument 

unveiled  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  another 
one  at  Montreal  to  de  Masoneuve,  the  founder  of  that  city. 


The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Detroit  must  not  receive 
gifts  or  emoluments  ot  any  kind  from  their  pupils,  or  from  the 
pupils  of  other  teachers.  The  rule  was  promulgated  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice  of  advising  parents  to  have  their  children 
privately  tutored.    This  is  to  be  done  by  the  teachers. 

The  subjects  for  essays  in  competition  for  the  John  A.  Porter 
University  Prize  for  1896  at  Yale  have  been  announced.  The 
prize  is  of  the  value  of  $250,  and  may  be  competed  for  by  any 
member  of  the  university  who  has  been  pursuing  a  regular  course 
for  a  degree  for  the  whole  of  the  current  year.  The  subjects  are 
as  follows  :  i.  The  modem  stage.  2.  George  Eliot's  conception 
of  sin.  %,  The  Monroe  doctrine.  4.  The  romantic  revival  in 
modern  literature.  5.  Political  relations  which  existed  between 
Elizabeth,  Henry  Iv.,  and  Phillip  H.  6.  The  religious  issue  in 
common  schools.  7.  The  debt  of  history  to  philolc^.  8.  The 
religious  element  in  the  A  rthurian  romances.  9.  Finance  as  an 
issue  in  American  politics.  10.  The  exercise  and  regulation  of 
the  elective  franchise  in  the  Southern  states.  11.  What  benefits 
flow  from  scholasticism  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  history 
of  Europe. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  N.  £.  A.  to  give  out  $250 
te  teachers  who  could  write  on  themes  like  these  that  demand 
thought  ? 

The  school  laws  of  Idaho  compiled  by  State  Supt.  Lower  show 
that  the  state  board  may  give  licenses  good  for  five  years  to  those 
(i)  who  have  a  good  moral  character,  (2)  have  passed  a  thorough 
examination  in  all  branches,  etc.,  and  in  didactics — but  he  must 
have  been  successfully  engaged  in  teaching  for  three  years  for  a 
certificate,  five  for  a  diploma,  and  furnish  evidence  that  he  can  in- 
struct and  properly  manage  any  school  in  the  state,  (Is  not  this  a 
pretty  heavy  demand?)  The  board  will  give  certificates  and  di- 
plomas to  those  from  other  states  holding  certificates  and  diplo- 
mas where  the  state  demands  similar  qualifications  to  those  re- 
quired by  Idaho.    (Phis  is  a  good  move.) 

What  other  school  can  do  as  much  in  music  as  the  pupils  of 
Dayville,  Ct.?  A  visitor  says :  "  In  the  primary  department, 
where  the  average  age  is  six  years,  I  placed  upon  the  blackboard 
any  simple  exercise  I  chose  in  the  key  of  C,  within  the  range  of 
an  octave.  Individual  members  of  the  school  were  called  upon, 
who  read  the  notes  by  syllable  as  fast  as  they  could  be  pointed 
out.  Some  were  able  to  sing  them  correctly.  In  the  intermedi- 
ate department,  where  the  average  age  is  ten  years,  I  found  them 
ready  to  answer  promptly  all  ordinary  questions  relative  to  the 
different  keys,  signatures,  position  of  keynote,  etc.,  individual 

Eupils  reading  exercises  written  upon  the  blackboard  by  syllable, 
ackward  and  forward,  and  in  any  key  I  called  for— writing  cor- 
rectly simple  exercises  in  any  key  and  any  kind  of  time." 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  member  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is 
bold  enough  to  offer  the  following  at  Denver :  "  Whereas,  we 
are  required  to  show  to  our  pupils  the  evils  of  narcotics  and  alco- 
holics. Resolved,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
them  ourselves."  It  is  possible  a  woman  might  be  found  courage- 
ous enough  to  urge  the  need  that  the  N.  E.  A.  make  some  de- 
liverance on  this  point ;  few  of  the  men  but  puff  the  fragrant 
weed  and  it  cannot  be  expected  they  will  drop  a  means  of  con- 
solation so  ready  and  so  enticing. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  a 
fund  of  $10,000  available  with  which  to  establish  a  bureau  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory-education  law. 

It  seems  that  of  the  720  women  who  passed  through  Newham 
college,  England,  374  are  teachers,  5  are  physicians,  2  are  mis- 
sionaries, 3  are  in  charity  work,  16  are  dead,  37  are  out  of  the 
country,  230  are  at  home.  The  rest  are  in  some  secretary  work 
— typewriters,  probably.  Of  the  335  women  who  have  passed 
through  Girton  college,  123  are  teachers,  2  are  missionaries,  6  are 
in  government  employ,  4  are  physicians,  6  are  dead,  194  are  at 
home.  Of  79  Girton  girls  whogained  mathematical  honors  i  o  have 
married  ;  of  97  who  gained  classical  honors  6  have  married ;  of  40 
who  gained  natural  science  honors  7  have  married.  It  appears 
thit  2  in  5  marry  who  simply  graduate,  but  that  only  i  in  10 
marry  who  gain  honors. 

We  don't  say  the  principal  of  a  school  should  be  able  to  pass 
an  examination  on  heating  such  as  steamfitters  must.  Here  are 
some  of  the  questions  asked  them  :  '*  How  many  pounds  of  oxy- 
gen are  required  (or  a  pound  of  carbon  ?  '  (Give  it  up  ?  2.66.) 
"  How  many  pounds  are  needed  to  get  one  pound  of  oxygen?" 
(4.5). 

The  Sun  of  June  25  writes: 

'*The  twenty  female  sehool  teachers  appointed  a  few  days  agfo  to  teach  in 
the  West  Chester,  Pa.,  public  schools  dunng  the  ensuing  year,  were  required 
to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  get  married  during  the  year  for  which  they 
were  appointed.  There  is  no  rule  against  courting,  provided  it  is  done  out 
of  school  hours.  The  board  says  it  is  by  no  means  opposed  to  matrimony, 
but  that  it  has  found  such  an  agreement  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
breaks  in  the  corps  of  teachers  at  inconvenient  times." 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Williams  college  trustees  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  the  students  asking  to  be  relieved  of  compulsory 
attendance  on  religious  exercises  came  up.  After  prolonged  dis- 
cussion the  members  of  the  faculty  decided  to  reject  the  partition. 
The  matter  of  attendance  on  religious  exercises  of  the  college  was 
then  referred  to  a  committee  composed  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams» 
of  Fall  River,  Horace  E.  5>cudder,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  Brooklyn,  which  will  report  at  the  October 
meeting. 

The  A.  P.  A.  sent  out  this  circular :  "  In  our  judgment  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  should  be  held  by 
a  man  of  unquestioned  patriotism,  who  is  not  allied  with  any  sys- 
tem that  is  opposed  to  our  national,  non-sectarian,  free  public 
schools  ;  and  we  would  therefore  respectfully  request  every  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Elizabeth  to  vote  for 
the  appointment  of  either  Henry  F.  Robinson  or  some  equally 
competent,  loyal,  and  patriotic  citizen."  H.  F.  Robinson  is  a  Pro- 
testant, an  ex-member  of  the  board  of  education,  and  is,  it  is  said, 
one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  the  ranks  of  the  A.  P.  A.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  which  is  in  control  of  the 
board.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is  W.  H.  Ryan,  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  school 
board  about  eight  years.  The  A.  P.  A.  want  to  prevent  his  re- 
election. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  estimate  in  Brooklyn  Mayor 
Schieren  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in 
the  high  schools  are  too  high,  and  at  bis  suggestion  $80,000  was 
cut  off  the  teachers*  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  mayor  declared  that  Brooklyn  was  paying  the  teach- 
ers higher  salaries  than  were  paid  in  private  schools.  When  the 
appropriation  of  $45,000  for  evening  schools  had  been  shaved 
down  to  $20,000  he  remarked  :  "  I  think  that  is  all  we  ought  to 
waste  on  that." 

The  Russian  minister  of  education  has  appointed  s^  commission 
to  formulate  plans  for  a  general  and  fixed  system  of  musical  in- 
struction throughout  the  empire.  It  has  been  determined  to 
make  musical  instruction  obligatory  in  all  Russian  schools  as  one 
of  the  essential  branches  of  popular  learning. 


Educational  Co-operation. 

The  Journal  has  frequently  urged  the  advisability  of  educa- 
tion societies.  As  many  are  looking  for  regulations  for  organiz- 
ing such  a  scheme  on  a  practical  basis,  we  offer  the  following  con- 
stitution of  the  Brookline  Education  Society,  recently  organized : 

The  movement  resulting  in  the  formation  of  this  society  grew 
out  of  a  desire  to  secure  a  more  active  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  parents.  It  was  felt  also  that  education,  con- 
sidered as  a  social  force,  did  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Many  questions  pertaining  to  physical  conditions,  standards,  and 
aims  seemed  to  deserve  a  more  studious  treatment  than  they 
have  hitherto  received.  Hence  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held 
early  in  March,  with  an  attendance  of  over  fifty  representative 
citizens,  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  forming  an  education  society. 
The  matter  was  fully  discussed  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization  and  to  arrange  a  program  for  a 
first  meeting. 

On  May  8,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  Pierce  hall,  and  up- 
wards of  150  were  in  attendance. 

An  interesting  discussion  upon  "  Nature  as  a  Factor  in  Educa- 
tion "  was  held,  and  a  permanent  organization  was  effected  as 
follows  : 

"President,  Dr.  Walter  Channing;  secretary,  Miss  Martha 
Hopkins ;  additional  members  of  the  executive  committee.  Judge 
J.  R.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  Joshua  Crane,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Whitney, 
Samuel  T.  Dutton.  and  Charles  K.  Bolton." 

CONSTITUTION. 

The  Brookline  Education  Society  is  established  to  promote  a 
broader  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education,  a  better  under- 
standing of  methods  now  employed,  and  a  closer  sympathy  and 
co-operation  between  the  home  and  the  school. 

Officers.— The  society  shall  elect  by  ballot,  at  the  regular 
meeting  in  April,  a  president,  a  secretary,  who,  shall  also  act  as 
treasurer,  and  five  other  persons,  who  with  the  president  and 
secretary,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee. 

The  president  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  society,  and 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society,  and  of  the  executive  committee,  shall' issue  notices  of  all 
the  meetings,  shall  notify  members  of  their  election,  and  shall 
conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  society.  The  secretary  shall 
also  collect  all  moneys  of  the  society,  use  them  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  executive  committee,  and  render  an  account  of  the 
same  at  the  regular  meeting  in  April. 

The  executive  committee  shall  present  for  election  to  member- 
ship in  the  society,  such  names  as  their  judgment  may  determine, 
shall  prepare  programs  for  all  meetings,  and  shall  have  general 
charge  and  management  of  the  business  and  affairs  of  the 
society. 


Members. — Any  persons  of  the  age  of  twenty  years,  desiring^ 
to  join  the  society,  and  sympathizing  with  its  objects,  may  be- 
come members  by  singing  the  constitution,  if  nommated  by  the 
executive  committee,  and  elected  at  any  meeting,  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present.  Every  member  shall  pay  an  annual  fee 
of  one  dollar.  The  secretary  shall  send  to  all  persons  who  are 
chosen  members,  a  notice  of  their  election,  with  a  copy  of  the 
constitution,  calling  attention  to  the  provision  for  an  annual 
fee. 

Meetings.— Regular  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  held  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  October,  December,  February,  and 
April.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  when- 
ever he  shall  deem  it  expedient.  At  all  meetings  of  the  society,, 
after  papers  or  addresses  have  been  presented,  there  shall  be  op- 
portunity for  free  discussion  of  the  same. 

Standing  Committees. — The  executive  committee  shall  ap- 
point the  following  standing  committees :  (i)  Committee  of  ten 
persons  on  child  study  ;  (2)  committee  of  five  on  physical  train- 
ing '.  (3)  committee  of  three  on  history ;  (4)  committee  of  three 
on  natural  science  ;  (5)  committee  of  six  on  music  and  art ;  (6) 
committee  of  seven  on  school  libraries ;  (7)  committee  of  three 
on  lectures. 

Quorum.— At  all  meetings  of  the  society  a  quorum  shall  con- 
sist of  twenty  members. 


Vivisection  in  Schools. 

,  The  American  Humane  Association  has  published  in  a  pamph- 
let its  *•  Report  on  Vivisection  and  Dissection  in  Schools."  It 
contains  the  replies  of  sundry  leading  men  in  various  walks  of  life, 
elicited  by  circulars  sent  out  by  the  society  in  which  certain  ques- 
tions were  asked : 

First — Will  experiments  involving  either  the  infliction  of  pain 
or  death  upon  helpless  creatures  tend  to  cultivate  or  to  blunt  the 
natural  sensibilities  of  children  assisting  thereat  ? 

Second— Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  give  to  children  a  belief 
in  their  irresponsible  power  over  the  lower  forms  of  life  ? 

Third— Do  you  consider  it  in  accord  with  the  best  interests  of 
education  that  children  be  familiarized  with  the  infliction  upon 
animals  of  mortal  wounds,  with  the  sight  of  blood,  or  the  process 
of  dying  ? 

Fourth — In  the  teaching  of  children  in  public  schools  of  those 
rudimentary  truths  of  physiology  and  hygiene  which  pertain  to 
the  care  and  preservation  of  health,  could  not  everything  needful 
be  clearly  taught  by  the  use  of  illustrations  and  manikins,  without 
resort  to  experiments  on  living  creatures  ? 

Fifth — If  before  advanced  students  it  be  sometimes  deemed  ad- 
visable to  expose  the  vital  organs  of  animals  already  killed,  would 
it  not  seem  tar  preferable  that  such  demonstrations  be  upon  ani- 
mals used  for  food  rather  than  upon  those  whose  whole  existence 
is  associated  with  human  companionship  and  affection  ? 

The  answers  are  overwhelmingly  a^inst  the  practice.  It  is 
stated  by  those  competent  from  technical  knowledge  to  speak 
that  the  necessary  results  can  be  attained  through  the  metnods 
mentioned  in  question  four ;  and  it  is  stated  again  and  again  that 
f>sycholc>gical  effects  upon  children  of  any  participation  in  vivi- 
section is  dangerous  and  in  many  cases  injurious  in  the  extreme. 
Among  those  expressing  emphatic  opinions  are  Sculptor  W.  W. 
Story,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  W.  D.  Howells,  Bishop  Barry,  Professor 
James,  of  Harvard,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  Peabody,. 
the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke. 

Naturally,  the  comment  of  men  fitted  by  training  and  line  of 
work  to  express  what  may  be  called  a  professional  judgment  is 
worth  most  in  such  a  case.  Dr.  James  says :  "  I  believe  vivisec- 
tion of  any  sort  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  schools  of  any  grade.^ 

I  believe  that  there  goes  on  in  medical  schools  a  lot  of  purely 
wanton  vivisection  for  purposes  of  •*  demonstration,''  which  the 
class  does  not  see,  which  is  wasteful  of  life  and  condemnable. 
I  believe  in  keeping  up  a  sore  state  of  public  opinion  as  to  this 
latter  sort  of  cruelly.  .  .  .  What  is  needed  is  a  great  public  sense 
of  the  responsibility  of  our  power  of  life  and  death  over  lower 
creatures.  For  this  result  as  much  as  anything  depends,  it  seems,, 
to  me,  on  the  example  of  the  teacher's  spirit. 

Dr.  Beard,  professor  of  physiology  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, says  :  "  1  think  that  such  experiments  as  are  referred  to  are 
likely  to  blunt  the  natural  sensibilities  of  children,  since  their  judg- 
ment of  utility  is  not  educated  sufficiently  to  act  independently  of 
emotion  excited  by  the  sight  of  suffering  or  death.  As  these 
emotions  are  not  susceptible  of  observation  or  control,  they  are 
likely  to  be  destroyed  by  such  influences.  In  the  teaching  of 
children  in  public  schools  of  the  rudimentary  truths  of  physiology 
and  hygiene,  everything  necessary  can  be  taught  by  illustrations, 
manikins,  models,  and  specimens  removed  from  dead  animals. 
...  I  appreciate  the  conservative  character  of  your  circular,  the 
more  so  since  it  compares  favorably  with  the  extreme  utterances 
of  ant i -vivisect ion  societies.  I  believe  in  the  utility  and  morality 
of  vivisection  under  suitable  restriction  in  scientific  schools,  but  I 
believe  also  that  the  practice  needs  regulation.  In  public  schools 
I  think  it  both  undesirable  and  unnecessary." 
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Industrial  Summer  Schools. 

The  AmtricoH  /nduslrial  Liberator  some  time  ago  publiihed 
an  uticle  on  "  A  Successful  Experiment,"  by  Emily  Rayoor, 
which  we  print  with  a  slight  abridnnent : 

Our  readers,  living  in  peaceful,  well-appointed  homes,  and 
tbougfatlest  of  the  lemptaiioos  of  New  York  street  life,  may  not 
realize  the  menace  of  having  several  thousand  children  suddenly 
thrown  upon  our  strrets  at  the  close  of  each  school  year— children 
who  cannot  go  away— who  will,  yet  should  not,  remain  in  their 
clooe  homes,  and  who  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  without  discipline 
or  restraint,  must  seek  upon  the  sidewalic  their  only  amusement, 
lamsure  that  such  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  short  account  of 
how  this  year  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor 
of  New  York,  in  combination  with  our  city  board  of  education, 
conquered  the  danger  by  establishine  lour  industrial  vacation 
schools  within  city  limits,  where  thousands  of  children  from  six 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  have  been  for  the  halt  of  five  days  in 
each  week  entertained  and  instructed.  These  schools  have  been 
a  successful  experiment,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  be 
kept  open  in  future  summers. 

The  lirst-named  association  conceived  of  these  schools  in  the 
cause  of  good  government.  They  furnished  the  money  for  secur- 
ing accomplished  teachers  and  also  material  with  which  to  work. 
The  board  of  education  combined  with  the  association  and  gen- 
erously donated  the  use  of  four  public  school  buildings  and  school 
property.  The  school  began  July  25,  without  supply  of  paper, 
needles,  cloth,  or  pencils.  Miss  May  Carolan,  a  lady  well  calcu- 
lated by  education,  experience,  and  cheerful,  happy  temperament 
for  the  position,  is  the  principal.  She  is  a  gootf  disciplinarian, 
holding  her  scholars  in  perfect  order,  and  yet  so  merry  in  word 
and  voice  that  children  are  joyous  the  moment  she  appears.  She 
b  through  the  regular  school  year  a  teacher  of  music,  harmony, 
and  other  studies  in  Dr.  Matthew  J.  Elgas' boys' grammar  school. 
I3S  West  S4th  street.  Mr.  Locke,  as  representative  o(  the  soci- 
ctv  for  the  improvement  of  the  poor,  and  the  board  of  education, 
allows  her  full  scope  to  carry  out  her  own  ideas  and  she  divided 
the  school  into  grammar,  primary,  and  kindergarten  departments, 
following  the  public  school  system  in  every  possible  way.  The 
studies  of  every  class  in  each  department  include  music,  language, 
drawing,  and  manual  training.  The  music  is  taught  by  the  prm- 
cipal.  Miss  Carolan.  at  the  morning  assembling  of  the  entire 
scDool.  and  it  is  a  delight  to  hear  the  class  sing.  Language  in- 
cludes writing,  reading,  spellmg,  punctuation,  and  recitation. 
signing  and  stoyd  for  the  boys. 

The  sioyd  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Bruce  McQel- 
land.  It  IS  wonderful  the  skill  he  has  in  three  weeks  imparted  to 
these  little  fellows,  many  of  whom  never  before  drew  a  straight 
line  or  knew  the  use  of  a  tool  or  knife  except  to  work  sad  mis- 
chief.   Mr.  McClelland  is  also  an  accomplished  photographer 


and  has  taken  some  fine  views  of  the  classes  in  active  opeiatkm, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  amount  of  sewiiw  accomplished  hy 
the  girls,  most  of  whom  never  before  held  a  needfe.  In  Miss  Byine  s 
room,  class  A,  first  grammar,  were  many  dresses,  aprons,  much 
drawing,  the  transferring  of  designs  for  the  manual  work,  which 
in  turn  comprises  sewing  and  dress-cutting  for  the  girls,  with  de- 
underwear,  table  and  heA  linen,  and  many  fancy  toilet  articles 
that  had  been  completed  in  these  three  weeks,  also  a  large  bed 
quilt  of  Turkey  red  and  while  squares. 

The  dress-cutting  class  composed  of  twelve  girls,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  is  taught  to  grade  patterns  to  fit  the  small- 
est doll  or  the  largest  woman  by  the  bana-nde  dress  cutting  system. 
Besides  the  rooms  already  mentioned  I  visited  the  classes  under 
Miss  Manon  Smith,  Miss  £.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Hess,  Miss  Annie  Logue,  and  Miss  Mollie  Mead.  In  Mrs. 
Hess'  room  the  boys  were  writing  letters  as  a  "  language  "  exer- 
cise, and  those  of  John  Clarke,  Thomas  Brown,  Charles  Falke, 
and  Albert  Lynne  were  models  of  good  writing  and  punctuation. 
The  kindergarten  department  under  Miss  Josephine  Duffy  and 
Miss  Pauline  Hassell  was  very  interesting.  The  classes,  after 
three  hours'  work,  re-assemhied  in  the  large  hall  where  they  en- 
joyed a  "  home  talk  "  by  Miss  Carolan  and.  class  at  a  time,  were 
dismissed,  marching  out  to  piano  music.  Each  one  of  over  AOO 
scholars  received  at  the  dcxir  a  bouquet  of  choice  cut  flowers,  the 
gifts  of  Mrs.  Leo  Stein,  161  West  85th  street,  who  each  Friday 
morning  thus  remembers  every  pupil  in  the  58th  street  industrial 
summer  vacation  school. 


Conference  of"  Evolutionists. 

At  Greehacre,  Eliot,  Maine,  July  6-13,  1895- 
The  object  of  tbe  conrerence  is  to  afford  oppoituDity  for  ir 
(iewi  lo  Ihe  fiiendi  of  scientific  thoueht,  and  especiallj'  to  ei   . 
positive,  conitructive,  belpful  implication!  ol  tbe  Doctnne  of  Evolution  a> 

Saturday.  July  6: 

J  P.  J/.— Welcome  (o  Greenacra,  Miss  Sarah  J.  Faruer. 


S  P.  M. — Paper  from  Herbert  Spencer,  London,  England  : 
"  Social  Evolution  »nd  Soci«l  Dutv." 

To  be  followed  by  a  BjmpOBium  of  letlen  and  brief  addresm. 
Monday,  JmtyS: 

3  P.  M.—Un.  Henrv  Wood,  Boitan,  Haai. : 
"  Industrial  Evolulion." 

SP.  M.—Un.  BbhJamih  F.  Underwood,  ediior  I^titetephical Jem-mal, 
Chloco,  III. : 
"  How  Evolution  Reconciles  Opposing  Views  in  Elhici  and  Phllosoph)'.'* 


—Prof.  Edward  5.  Uonc,  of  tbs  Peabodj  Inatltute,  SalcD, 


For  Oood 
Color  and 
Heavy  Qrowtb 
Of  Hair,  use 


Hair  Vigor 

One 

Bottle  will  do 

Wonders.    Try  it. 

?iullr  tha  Blood  with  Lfve»  Sarsaparilla. 


MRS.  HAILMANN'S  TralnJnK  School 
for  Klndergartiwrt  and  Primary 
Teachers  (formerly  at  La  Porte.  Indiana), 
will  be  reopened  next  Fall  at  Waahinirton, 
D.  C.     Send  for  circulars. 

Eudora  L.  Hailmann, 
1404  Bacon  Street,     Washington,  D.  C. 
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"  Natural  Selection  and  Crime." 

8  P,  J/.— Dr.  Martin  L.  HoLBROOk,  editor  Journal  of  Hygiene^  New 
York: 

"  Evolution's  Hopeful  Promise  for  Human  Health." 

Wednesday  July  10  : 

J  P.  J/.—KEV.  Edward  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y. : 

"Evolution  of  Individuality." 

SP,  J/.— Miss  Mary  Proctor,  New  York  : 

**  Other  Worlds  than  Ours."    (Illustrated  by  stereopticon). 

Thursday^  fuly  11 : 

3  P,  J/— Rev.  James  T:  Bixbv,  Ph.  D.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. : 

'*  Evolution  of  the  God-Idea." 

S  P,Af.— Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  president  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association  : 

•♦  Evolution  of  Morals." 

Frulayy  July  12: 

3  P.  m,—Ur,  Henry  Hoyt  Moore,  of  TAe  Outlook^  New  York  : 

"  Utopias :  Social  Ideals  Tested  by  Evolutionary  Principles." 

SP,  if.— Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  Hartford,  Conn. : 

"The  World's  Coming  Better  Social  State." 

Saturday^  July  13 : 

3  P,  J/.— Prof.  John  Fiske,  LL.  D.,  Cambridfi:e,  Mass. : 

**The  Cosmic  Roots  of  Love  and  Self-Sacrifice. " 

S  P,  J/.— Prof.  John  Fiske.  LL.D. : 

**  The  Eternal  Reality  of  Relinon." 

EKot,  Maine,  is  easily  accessible,  via  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  from  Boston  or 
Portland.  The  meetingfs,  free  to  the  public,  will  be  held  in  a  tent  seating 
several  hundred  people,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Greenacre  Inn,  where  vis- 
itors at  the  Conference  can  find  entertainment.  Greenacre  is  only  two 
miles  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  there  are  also  good  hotels. 


Tours  to  the  North  yia  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

.  To  provide  the  most  attractive  method  of  spending  a  summer  holiday, 
the  Pennsylvania  Raih-oad  Company  has  arranged  to  run  two  delightful 
tours  to  the  North.  The  points  mcluded  in  the  itinerary  and  the  countrv 
traversed  abound  in  nature's  beauties.  Magnificent  scenery  begins  with 
the  journey  and  ends  only  with  its  completion. 

The  names  of  the  places  to  be  visited  are  familiar  to  all  and  suggestive 
of  wonderland.  No  matter  how  much  may  be  expected,  one  cannot  be  dis- 
appomted  in  Watkins  Glen,  Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Lake<:  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoe:a,  or 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  dates  fixed  for  the  departures  of  these 
two  tours  are  July  16  and  August  ao,  and  the  round  trip  rate  of  $100  from 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses  during  the  time 
absent.  A  beautiful  descriptive  itinerary  can  be  procured  from  the  tourist 
department  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
Room  411,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

TEACHERS 


New  York  City. 

The  Normal  college  sends  out  this  year  370  graduates;  their 
friends  filled  the  hall  an  hour  before  the  exercises  began. 
Licenses  were  given  to  each  diploma-holder  by  Supt.  John  Jas- 
per, entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  city  schools.  Miss  Ul- 
mann  was  credited  with  ^g^  per  cent — the  highest  attained. 
Several  prizes  were  given,  two  gold  medals  ;  $50  in  gold.  Presi- 
dent Hunter  addressed  the  class  on  the  duties  of  teachers  :  "  Un- 
less, you  love  children,  you  should  not  become  a  teacher.  Be 
a  scrubwoman,  a  cook,  or  a  housemaid  if  you  have  no  love  and 
sympathy  for  the  children,  for  if  you  do  not  have  these  require- 
ments, despite  all  your  learning,  you  are  not  competent  to 
teach." 

Eighty- four  took  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Twelve  post- 
graduates completed  their  course  in  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment and  were  presented  with  diplomas,  five  completed  the  kin- 
dergarten course,  becoming  kindergarten  teachers. 


Educational 

borne , 

special  excursion,  arranged  for  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  Charles  W.  Cole.  Albany.  N.  Y.,  the  Committee  on  TransporUtion 
for  Western  New  York.  They  will  also  secure  the  lowest  rates,  the  finest 
accommodations,  the  quickest  time,  and  the  best  meals. 

This  special  train  will  leave  Syracuse  at  4  p.m.,  and  Buffalo  at  8.00  p.m., 
on  July  <,  and  arrive  at  Denver,  at  5.30  p.m.,  on  July  5.  It  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  finest  sleeping  cars,  and  wiU  be  run  via  the  West  Shore,  Nickel 
Plate  Road,  and  the  Northwestern-Union  Pacific  route. 

Special  rates  have  been  authorized  by  all  lines  to  Syracuse  and  return  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  Educational  Association,  July 
1,  2  and  3.  All  teachers  in  New  York  State  are  requested  to  attend  this 
Convention  at  Syracuse,  and  to  join  the  special  party  for  Denver,  leaving 
at  4.00  P.M.,  July  3.  ,  ,  t 

Teachers  purchasing  tickets  via  West  Shore  R.  R.  from  pomts  east  of 
Syracuse,  to  the  Denver  Convention,  will  be  allowed  a  stop-over  at  Syracuse 
to  attend  the  State  Convention. 

For  all  particulars  as  to.  rates,  diverse  routes,  sleeping  car  reservations, 
&c  ,  &c.,  write  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Chairman  TransporUtion  Committee, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  or  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  Good  Child 

is  usually  healthy,  and  both  conditions  are  developed  by  use  of  proper  food. 
The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best  infant's  food  ;  so  easily 
prepared  that  improper  feeding  is  inexcusable  and  unnecessary. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla  possesses  peculiar  building-up  powers.   It  makes  the 
weak  strong  and  healthy. 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 


TEACHERS'  CMPERATIVE  tSSOCHTION'°"«'^;a!'oo*' 

Bstablished  In  1 884.    Positions  filled,  3,700 :  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ^^«''?.Vmp2ny['^'*  * 

SEND  TO  ANT  OF  THESE  AGENCIES  FX>R  lOO-PAGE  AQENCT  MANUAL,  FREE, 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  803  Twelfth  Street.  Wasoington,  D.  C. : 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  4S0  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 

355  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. ;  ikM  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

3s  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

OUB  PROFITS  COME  FROM  COM- 
MISSIONS AND  NOT  PBOM  . 
ADTANCB  F££S. 

This  is  the  best  po88ible  guarantee  of  f altbf  ul  aer^ioe.  Miss  Bodine,  so  long  knd  favorably  known 
in  tbe  Ajrency  work  (formerly  chief  clerk  of  the  Teachers*  Co-operaUve  Asaociation)  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  all  her  old  friends,  and  to  make  tbe  acquaintance  of  new  ones,  who  wish  eltiier  to  se- 
cure teachers,  or  are  ambitious  f«r  their  own  advancement.  Write  your  wants  very  fully,  to  save 
time,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  reply  stating  what  she  believes  she  can  oo  for  each.    Address, 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Miss  Clean  Bodine,  Afanajf^r. 
84-20  Van  Buren  Street,  fAthentettm)  Second  door  tast  of  w.bash  «ve..  CHICAOO. 

THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ^^SS^Sbo.* 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices.    Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

BminaM  Oflicei ;  i  lOTremont  St.,  BOSTON,   21  I  Waba>h  Ave,,  CHICACO, 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides   Schools  of  all   Grades  with   Competent   Teachers. 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtalnlnflr  Positions. 

Cerret^ndfnc*  with  tckool  officers  and  teachtr*  it  inviUd, 

HAik^ — 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


Assists 


LAN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager,  84  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Yes 


There  £M-e  several  Rood  agencies  but  if  you  wish  one 
that  stands  high  with  school  officers,  that  recommends 
teachers  and  fills  positions.    Register  in 

The  Penna.   Educational  Bureau,  ^^^LLEMTowMrPA/''^ 

THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

(C.  J.  ALBERT  &  B.  F.  CLARK,  Managers.)  21  i    WabaSh   Ave.,   CHICAOO,  ILL. 

Established  1887.    The  larn^est  and  best  equipped  Agency  in  the  West. 
t^Aflrent  for  Northwest:    C.  P.  ROGERS,  Marthalltown,  la. 

THE  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Ofifers  the  best  opportunity  to  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  Colleges  and  special  teachers  of 
all  kinds  for  better  paying  positions  for  Sept.  1895.  A  wide  acquaintance  with  schools  both 
public  and  private,  and  school  officers  all  over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  reputation 
of  recommending  capable,  well  prepared  teachers,  has  given  this  Bureau  a  prominent  place 
as  an  effiaent  teachers*  agent.  If  you  wish  a  better  position  or  know  where  a  teacher  is 
wanted,    write  full  particulars  at  once  to  the  manager.     Form  for  stamp. 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  61   E.  9th  St..  New  York. 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers,  Professors,  and 
Musicians  of  both  sexes  for  Universities,  Colleges, 
Schools,  Families  and  Churches.  Circulars  of  choice 
schools  carefully  recommended  to  parents  Selling 
and  renting  of  school  property. 

B.  MIRIAMTcOYRlfiRB.       ^ 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  •oth  St.,       Nbw  York  City. 

Teachers  Wanted!  Ii:^'iX»£r<^^ 

lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.    4,000  positions  filled. 
AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families,  superior 
Professors,  Principals.  Assistants.  Tutors,  ancl  Qov- 
emesses,  for  every  department  of  instruction ;  recom- 
mends  good  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNO-FULTON, 

American  and Foreiin  Teachers'  Agency^ 
il3  Union  (kinare.  New  York. 

For  larger  salaries^  or  change  of  location,  address 
Teachers*  Co-operative  Association.  6034  Wood  lawn 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Orvillb  Brewbr,  Manager, 

I  0^tX%.m  T^.0^0<tVk^mm»  wanted  for  advanced 
Lady  I  eaCnerS  Grammar  and  High 
School  positions  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 
Address  a/ <^«r/  NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL. 

BUREAU,  RoBCRT  L.  Mvbns,  Manasrer. 
(nth  year.)  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

A /»«    A  rr^^z-At  i^  valuable  m  proportion  to  it 
J^  n  agency  influence.      If  It    merely  hear 
of     vacancies     and  fLfjf  is  something,  but  if 
tells  you  about  them  ^^^^^  is  asked  to  recommend 
a   teacher    and    recommends     >?/»/./j**4*j*/»^//c 

you,  that  i«  more.     Ouis  riecoTnnienas 
C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


chermerhom's  Teachers'  Agency 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1855. 

3  East  14TH  Street,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Plan 

Teachers  for  coming  school  year  in 
want  of  positions  can  learn  of  same  at 
small  cost.    No  commissions  to  pay. 
American  Teachers'  Bureau, 

Room  67.  241-243  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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New  Etooks. 
The  rules  governing  deliberate  assem- 
blies are  given  in  a  very  condensed  and 
convenient  form  in  a  litde  book  on  Parlia- 
mtmiary  Tactics,  arranged  by  Harry  W. 
Hoot.  The  matter  is  specially  adapted 
from  such  standard  authorities  as  Roberts, 
Cushing,  Matthias,  Jefferson,  and  Crocker. 
Where  authorities  differ  the  view  most  in 
accord  with  modem  practice  is  adopted. 
The  table  oE  motions  has  been  arranged  by 
placing  on  the  margin  the  names  of  such 
motions  as  are  used  in  common  parliamen- 
tary practice,  with  their  classifications  and 
order  of  precedence,  the  motions  having 
the  highest  order  of  precedenee  in  a  delib- 
erative body  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
book,  and  descending  in  regular  consecu- 
tive order  will  be  found  those  having  the 
next  highest  order  of  precedence.  This 
makes  it  a  very  convenient  book  for  chair- 
men and  others  who  must  make  quick  de- 
cisions. (The  Scientific  Publishing  Co., 
New  York  and  London.) 

The  muscular  movement  mode  of  writing 
is  fully  set  forth  in  Palmer's  Guide  t& 
Business  Wrilitie,  by  A.  N.  Palmer,  editor 
of  the  Wtsttrn  Pmman.  The  author  as- 
serts that  the  poor  results  often  attending 
the  teaching  of  writing  are  due  to  defective 
methods  of  tcachin? ;  that  the  pupils  learn 
to  draw  instead  of  acquiring  the  art  of 
writing.  It  is  certain  that  the  writing  pro- 
duced by  the  hnger  movement  is  scrawly 
and  unceriain  and  lacks  in  speed.  In  this 
book  a  series  of  exercises  are  given  by 
which  control  of  the  movement  of  the  hand 
is  acquired ;  these  exercises  are  then  made 


the  basis  of  capitals  and  small  letters.  I 
The  business  band  illustrated  in  the  book  I 
is  plain  and  neat,  yet  handsome.  We  have ! 
never  seen  a  more  complete  exposition  of 
the  muscular  movement  style  of  wnting; 
one  could  undoubtedly  take  this  book  and 
develop  a  good  hand  without  any  other  in- 
structor. {Western  Penman  Publishing 
Co.,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.) 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  placing  Burke 
too  high  to  say  that  he  was  the  greatest 
British  orator  and  political  thinker ;  be  is 
the  only  one  whose  speeches  have  obtained 
a  permanent  place  in  literature.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  his  efforts  was  his  Speech  on 
Conciliation  v/ith  America,  It  advocated 
a  sound  policy  because  it  was  based  on 
sound  prmciples  of  morality.  This  has 
been  included  in  one  volume  of  Heath's 
English  Classics  series,  edited  by  A.  J. 
George,  A.  M..  instructor  in  rhetoric  and 
English  literature  in  the  Newton,  Mass., 
bign  school.  Students  of  this  speech  will 
not  only  become  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  oratory  in  the  language,  but 
with  events  about  which  every  American 
should  be  informed.  (D,  C.  Heath  Co., 
Boston.    30  cents.) 

Magazines. 
Several  very  encouraging  efforts  have 
recently  been  made  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  art  among  people  who  never  have  a 
chance  to  visit  galleries  and  museums  ;  and 
in  the  July  Forum,  Hamlin  Garland  ex- 
plains the  exhibits  held  in  many  Western 
towns  by  the  Western  Art  Association ; 
A.  C.  Bemheim  tells  the  results  of  picture- 
exhibitions  on  the  east  side  in  New  York 
citjr ;  and  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  explains  the  methods  and  results 
of  the  circulation  of  pictures  by  that  fam- 
ous institution. 


ED.   PINAUD'S   ROMAN   SALTS. 

(SEL8    ROMAINSl 
The  New  Fancy  Colored  SMELLING  SALTS. 

Superior  10  and  unlikr  aHy  now  od  (he  maiket,  UDcqualed  for  delicacy 
o/odor,  PermaDeucy,  Pungency,  and  Elegance. 

Useful  (or  headache  and  fatigue.  Don'i  fail  to  lake  a  bottle  (or  use  on 
the  cars  and  in  the  eounity. 

The  salti  ate  novel  and  attractive  in  appearance,  and  the  perfumes  such 
ai  have  made  the  name  of  "  Eu.  PehaVd  "  world  renowned. 

Muguataiir    Lllas.  Violet.         Royal  Peach. 

ofthe Valley.)    Heliotrope^  Rose.  Vervelne. 

Lavender.       Irla.  Jaarnlne,    Peau  d'Eapagne. 

Wtiere  not  lold  byyourdealer.  we  will  send,  securely  packed  {all  clianjea  paid) 
any  ol  above  odots  on  receipt  of  00  cU. 
A  BOMAN  UUCID  fi 


,        VIOLETTE    REINE. 

I       The  most  eitniisile  VIOLET   ESSENCE.  DOW  the  | 

I    European  (ad.     Used  by  the  nobility  and  gentcy,  gener-  I 

I   lUy  luioughout  the  continent.  I 

NBwYarklnportttionOinH,46E.  l4thSt,N.Y.  ' 


"  I  use  the 

bindings  that 
last  as  long  as 
the  skirt  and 
look  as  well 
.as  they  wear." 
The  -jtt 

^•^*     b1 

Bias 

Vehreteeii 

Skirt  Blndlnss 

lexcel  all  others 

for  service  and 

beauty. 

A$tleflht"S.  ff^ &  M."  miwialurrApirti  skoHiiir 

hi  latrst  FbriilBt  costtmts.  mailtdfOr  fOc.  instampi. 

Th>  S.  H.  *  IH.  Co.,  P.  O.  Bo«  699.  H.  Y, 

"S.H.&M."  Dress  SUysare  the  Beat. 


LADIES 


USE 
ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

OK  YOtJB 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducationalFoundaiions 


fl.OO  a  Tear  ? 
This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire   professional 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


so  cents  a  Tear. 
The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully    edited    for  the  school- 
room.   Clubs  of  two  or  more  aec. 
each. 

As  circulation  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  vear. 
E.  L.  KELLOOO  &  CO.,  New  York. 

HAVE   YOU  SEEN   THE 

MANIKIN. 

It  oontains  tirty  dlffereot  ootored  plaiM  ot  tlia 
buman  body,  otte-ttitnt  lire-*lze.  Every  organ  In 
proper  position  over  tbe  next,  nates  prlalod 
aa  ciotJi  and  durably  mounted  on  heBT7  trindeia' 
board,  and  bouDd  ID  dotb.  Fifty  tbouaaud  rnanl- 
tota  have  b««a  told  for  from  Sas  to  tao  eacb. 
TbM  one  Htousn  imaller  aoBwera  tlie  game  pnr- 
poae.  It  U  Just  rigbt  (or  the  student.  Pries,  |S. 
Bpeoial  price  to  suuecHben,  %i.  postpaid,  ■ecorely 
packed,  oomplele  vltn  manual 
B.  I.  IJLLOQQ  »  CO..  Baw  York  and  Ohlaa^ 
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Tbe  National  Gallery  of  Norway  is  rich 
in  paiQtiDzs  by  Norwegian  masters,  who 
have  mainly  dealt  with  the  life  and  scenery 
of  their  own  land.  In  The  Monthly  Illus- 
trator for  Tuly  a  score  of  these  pictures  are 
reproducea,  all  out-door  subjects,  leaving 
the  in-door  or  genre  pictures  of  Norwegian 
life  and  cfaaracier  for  future  representation, 
prof.  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen  accompan- 
i^  these  interesting  pictures  with  remin- 
iscences of  his  own  youthful  experiences 
on  the  farms  and  among  the  fiords  and  for- 
ests of  his  picturesque  land. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  is  still  pursuing 
its  laudable  plan  (or  making  Australian 
politics  more  intelligible  to  the  American 
public.  In  the  July  number  Mr.  J.  Tighe 
Ryan  has  an  interesting  article  on  "  The 
Political  Leaders  of  New  South  Wales." 
Of  these  leaders,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty,  is  the  most  picturesque 
figure ;  then  comes  the  new  premier,  M. 
G.  H.  Reid.  with  his  associates  in  the  gov- 
ernment, who  are  rapidly  sketched  in  the 
order  of  political  prominence.  The  sum 
of  impressions  furnished  by  a  reading  o( 
Mr.  Ryan's  article  is  that  in  tbe  matter  of 
sUtesmanship  New  South  Wales  is  not  yet 
reduced  to  the  poverty-stricken  condition 
of  the  United  States  senate. 

Oiancellor  Canfield,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  (president  elect  of  the  University 
of  Ohio),  contributed  to  Harper's  Weekly 
an  article  on  ''  University  Life  in  the  North- 
west." Other  important  educational  arti- 
cles published  in  the  f*'e«*^  during  June 
arc:  "The  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
Univereity  of  North  Carolina."  by  Presi- 
dent Winston  ;  "  The  Centennial  Anniver- 
sary of  Union  College."  by  President  Ray- 
mond ;  "The  College  (or  the  Deaf  at 
Washington,"  by  N.  B,  Maury  ;  and  "  A 
Shipbuilder's  Dual  Monument "  (The  Webb 
Home  and  School). 

Gedey's  Magaxine  for  July  appears  in  a 
cover  by  Lincoln,  and  presents  a  most  at- 
tractive appearance.  The  reproduction  of 
the  famous  pictures  of  the  "Battle  of 
Gettysburg"  is  appropriate  for  the  anni- 
versary of  this  stirring  event  which  changed 
the  history  of  our  country.  Under  the 
caption  of  "  An  American  Drama  "  Beau- 
mont Fletcher  discusses  the  recent  drama- 
tization of  Mark  Twain's  story  by  Frank 
Mayo,  a  work  of  much  importance  in  the 

[iro^css  of  the  American  stage.  Other 
eading  articles  are  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Smith  college,  the 
recent  exnibition  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society,  and  the  greatest  American  com- 
poser, E.  D.  MacDowell. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  will  have  ready  this  sum- 
mer A  History  of  Greece,  by  Philip  Van 
Ness  Myers,  professor  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  This  work,  although 
written  on  lines  drawn  by  the  author  in  his 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Fills  10c.  and 
3SC.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Aaniul  ulei  more  (ban  6,000,000  boxes. 


*'  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece,"  is  practic- 
ally a  new  book.  The  sketch  of  Greek  af- 
lairs  in  the  earlier  work  is  compressed  into 
105  pages ;  the  present  narrative  fills  over 
Soo  pages.  The  book  is  intended  for  more 
mature  readers  than  those  for  whom  the 
"  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece  "  was  writ- 
ten, being  designed  for  use  in  colleges  as 
well  as  with  advanced  classes  in  high 
schools  and  seminaries.  The  aim  of  the 
author  has  been  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  vita!  and  permanent  elements  of  Greek 
history. 


to  be  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  in 
"  The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  "  series, 
*hich  already  includes  biographies  of  Vis- 
count Melbourne,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  The  Earl  of  Bt  icons- 
field,  Rcght  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  It  is  Stuart  J.  Reid. 
editor  of  the  series,  who  has  written  the 
new  volume  of  which  Earl  Russell  is  the 
subject — a  book  that  is  in  a  sense  authori- 
lative,  since  the  author  has  been  permitted 
[o  draw  much  of  the  mateiial  from  papers 
now  in  the  possession  of  tbe  Dowager 
Countess  Russell. 

The  July  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  the 
first  of  the  promised  Histoncal  Papers  by 
John  Fiske,  The  subject  treated  in  this 
issue  is  the  Elizabethan  Sea-Kings.  Such 
picturesque  characters  as  Raleigh,  Drake, 
and  others  of  their  time  become  doubly  at- 
tractive when  described  by  so  charming  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Fiske. 

Literary  Notes. 
Of  Thomas'  History  of  the  United 
States  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard,  writes  : 
■'  In  form  the  book  is  pleasing— there  is  a 
large  type  and  an  unusual  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  In  proportion  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  pages.  The  pictures  are  chiefly  ex- 
cellent portraits.  The  treatment  of  public 
questions  is  broad,  interesting,  and  impar- 
tial, without  losing  the  American  spirit." 
Each  of  the  chapters  has  a  well  cnosen 
bibliography,  which  aids  in  the  study  of 
other  books  and  the  attainment  ol  a 
broader  knowledge  of  tbe  subject  than  any 
sne  text- book,  no  matter  how  excellent  can 
zive.  D,  C.  Heath  &  Co,,  Boston,  will 
ruraish  further  information. 

Miss  Bovine,  so  long  and  favorably 
known  in  the  agency  work  (formerly  chief 

clerk  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation) will  be  pleased  to  bear  from  her 
old  friends  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
ones,  who  wish  to  secure  ''' 


G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  bring  out 
mediately  Impressions  and  Memories,  by 
],  Ashcroft  Noble ;  Earth  Work  out  of 
Tuscany,  impressions  and  translations  of 
Maurice  Hewlett :  and  Israel  Among  the 
Nations,  by  Anatolc  Leroy- Beau  lieu. 

Commencing  Monday,  June  24,  the  West 

Shore  Railroad  inaugeraled  its  regular ; 
met  service  which  is  greatly  improved 
former  years,  many  new  local  trains  having 
been  added  to  the  schedule.  Then  the 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia.  Long 
Branch,  New  York,  Caiskill  Mountains. 
Lake  Minnewaske,  Saratoga  and  Lake 
George  cars  commence  their  regular  trips. 
The  bcal  train  service  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. The  time  of  the  through  buffet, 
drawing  and  sleeping  car  service  to  Toron- 
to, Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  has  been  greatly  shortened,  arrange- 
ments having  been  made  10  run  the  day 
coaches  and  baggage  ears  on  the  N.  Y.  C, 
&  St.  L.  limited  through  without  change, 
a  great  benefit  to  the  traveling  public. 


Swelling  in  the  Neck 

"Largs  knots  ot 
■ccotula  nature  oame 
on  ay  wife's  neck  for 
lour  years.  When 
■he  had  t»ken  two 
bottles  ot  Hood's  Sar- 
saparllla.  we  could 
see  the  swetUng  wo* 
golDB  down.  Xow 
the  glands  hav«  as- 
nuned  tbeir  uataral 
appearance  and  shots 
entirely  Free 
from  this  trouble.  Ourchlldrenwere  afflteted 
with  spells  of  malaxla  every  tall  but  tbis  season 
tliay  have  bpen  lAkineHood's  Rarsaparilla and 
It  has  nurined  tlietr  blood,  built  ttiem  up,  and 
tbey  liave  been  free  from  all  Illness  tlila  wloter." 
K.  fa.  liLACKBUKN,  Oregoo,  Missouri. 

Hood's^s^- Cures 


Nervous  prostration, 
brain  fatigue,  loss  of 
appetite,  sleeplessness 
controlled  and  cured 
by 


mrn^ 


For  Snimer  Reading 

GET 

Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
time.    Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pages. 
Han<bomety  bound. 

Price  $1.50;  to  teachers  f  1.20;  postage 
■3  cents. 

£.   L.   KELLOGG  &     0., 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


says  do  city  u§e  ^9119 

Eicmentary  Sounds 
ana  Diacritical  Marks 

Fully  explained  and  illustrated  b;  the 
Step  by  Step  Primer 

in  Bumi  Pronouncing  Prim. 

bvery  leather  needs  this  book  to  Eive  daily 
drill  oa  the  sounds  of  the  language,  lis  intro- 
duction would  revolutionire  Ihe  leaching  ot  Read- 
ing. We  want  every  teacher  lo  actively  inleresl 
herself  lo  secure  its  use.  Piice,  35  cents  per 
copy,     bpecial  terms  for  introduction. 

E.  I.  mum  i  COh  In  lorl  1  CUcijo. 
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Teachers  will  find  a  very  useful  sum- 
narr  of  a  difficult  subject  in  RuUt  and 
Formulas  for  Mensuration,  by  Henry  G. 
Williams,  superintendeot  of  schools,  Lynch- 
bnrg,  Ohio, 

A  fourth  novel  from  the  pen  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Polish  novelist,  Henryk  Sienkie- 
ivicz,  will  shortly  appear  trom  the  press  ol 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  The  trans- 
lation is  by  Mr.  Curtin. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  are  :  Handbook  of  Birds  of 
Eastern  North  Amtrica,  by  Frank  M. 
Chapman;  Familiar  Flowers  of  Field 
and  Garden,  by  F,  Schuyler  Mathews,  with 
over  two  hundred  illustrations :  Actual 
Africa  or  the  Coming  Continent,  by  Frank 
Vincent,  with  over  a  hundred  illustrations  ; 
General  Sheridan,  by  Gen.  Henry  E.  Da- 
vies,  a  new  volumes  in  the  Great  Com- 
mander scries ;  AppUton's  Hand-Book  of 
Summer  Resorts  and  AppUton's  Diction- 
ary of  New  York. 

Twelve  useful  and  amusing  volumes  ar< 
included  in  The  Giant  Manual,  vii,.  "The 
Standard  Little  Writer,"  "  Manual  of  Eti- 
quette," "Winter  Evening  Recreations," 
'■  Parlor  Magic  and  Chemical  Experiments," 
"  Selections  tor  Autograph  Albums,"  "  Low 
Life  in  New  York,"  "  One  Hundred  PopU' 


n  the  Farm,"  "The  History  and  Mystery 
of  Common  Things,"  "  Useful  Knowledge 
for  the  Million,"  and  "The  Road  to 
Wealth."  It  is  published  by  F.  M.  Lupton, 
106  Read  street,  New  York. 

The  firm  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have 
been  in  business  ten  years,  and  during  that 
time  have  achieved  a  remarkable  success. 
Beginning  with  a  single  series  of  text-book 
publications  ("  The  Normal  Music  Course") 
their  number  and  scope  have  steadily  in- 
creased and  broadened,  until  they  have  on 
their  list  over  four  hundred  titles,  represent- 
ing every  grade  and  branch  of  school 
study  from  the  elementary  branches  taught 
in  the  primary,  to  tbe  literary  and  scientific 
manuaJs  required  for  advanced  classes,  to- 
gether with  many  useful  and  important  ed- 
ucational works  supplementary  to  the  reg- 
ular cl?ss  text-books,  or  of  indispensable 
value  as  aids  to  the  teacher.  A  descriptive 
and  illustrated  catalogue  of  these  books 
consisting  of  sixty-eight  large,  well-printed 
pages,  has  just  been  published.  It  is  a  use- 
ful catalogue  to  consult  in  making  up  the 
(isi  of  books  for  the  schooL 

For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  July, 
1S95  the  Western  trunk  lines  have  nameda 
rate  of  one  standard  fare,  plus  two  dollars 
for  the  round  trip.  Variable  routes  will  be 
permitted.  Special  side  trips  at  reduced 
rales  will  be  arranged  for  from  Denver  to 
all  the  principal  points  of  interest  through- 
out Colorado,  and  those  desiring  to  extend 
the  trip  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, will  be  accommodated  at  satisfac- 
tory rates.  Teachers  and  others  that  desire, 
or  intend  attending  this  meeting  or  of  mak- 
ing a  Western  trip  this  summer,  will  find 
tbis  their  opportunity.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St,  Paul  Railway  (first-class  in 
every  respect)  will  run  through  cars  Chica- 
go to  Denver,  For  full  particulars,  write  to 
or  call  on  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 

During  tbe  Teething  Period. 

OTO  Fifty  YsDii  by  Mllliam  ol  Moiheri  lot  tbcir 


Pears* 

Only  they 
who  use 
it  know 
the  luxu- 


ry 


of  it. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 


Offaitt  Ormc. 


7  ElMVmMTH  SrKKT. 
A,  NEW  YORK. 


ItIdc 


Tbe  St.  DtDB  ittlic  mou 

The  metropoUi.  condDCled 
nodente  prise*.  It  bu  been  receolly  enUuned  by  ■ 
liaadaome  mddllJon  UiU  dciubln  its  former  upacfiy. 
Tbe  new  Diiiit  Rosm  !■  one  of  Itie  Gneii  ipeciinea 
of  CoionUl  Decoration  In  this  country.  Wlthbi 
ndiul  or  a  few  blocks  from  tbe  holet  are  all  tb>  eai 
catlonal  publllben  of  the  cil;. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  P«.if. 


%  *'  How  to  Know         f 

J  New  York"  j 

W    drm^oDtjl'J'/orHew  Tork  Cllr  on  appUca-    I 
J     tlon.    iddr«a 

^  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL,  NewYorle   , 


Blackboard  Stencils  are 

the  Best  Aids  for 

Illustrations. 

We  taave  aboDt  JO  deaigrntof  flowers,  planli,  fnilta 

E.  LmLOGGiCO.,61E.9tUt.,II.I. 
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ic  Child. 

I  Wind  C,..., 

a.    Ssld  by  Di 


'.«,'■■ 


Id  take  no  oib«  kl 


KIDDE»'SPASTILLES.SiggS 

^^^^^^^^■l^BOIuiriBtown.ltaM. 


IS' 


LADIES  I  ( 

Se  joaUktaOopsf  •  > 
GOOD    TEA?r 

B  w>,   Mnd  thUL 

adTurtiMmant  and  15   ^ 

ivntB  In  atunp*  and  we  -will  aeiid  yon 
^  X  lb.  Bunple  o(  the  baat  T  ™- 
ported.    An  J  kind  yoanuj  oeteet. 

HOW  ARE  TOXJB 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


A  Are  thu  old  dishes  chipped  and 
^  oraoked,  and  nnroited  to  Betting  off  r 
.4  Bpotless  tsble-elothr  We  will  re- 
4  plenish  W  FREE. 
J  Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  CofleM, 
J  and  ruin  yonr  health,  when  jrou 
^  can  get  the  best  at  Ckrgo  prices? 
■i  PREMIUMS  for  all— Dinnar,  Tea 
'^  and  Toilet  Seta,  Banqnet  and  Banging 
■^  Idmpa. Watches,  Clooka,  UnsleBoiea. 
•4  Oaok  Books,  Watcb-Clocki,  Cbenile 
■A  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Sanoers, 
J  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tnwbleis, 
J  Ooblets,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

^n||(ID  INCOMES -•'• -.»-"•» 

j  eelebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  BakingPow- 
J  der  and  Spioes.  Work  for  oU.  8M 
j  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  express 
^  for  $2.00;  charges  paid.  Headquar. 
^  ters  in  D.  8.  for  Pnre  Teas,  Coffees, 
A  Eitrscta,  B^ing  Powder  and  Spices. 
■4  Beautiful  Panel  (size  lli38inohe8) 
FREE  to  all  PoItods.  For  full 
^  partlonlars,  sddresa 

^HuMWEukCii., 

31  &  S3  Yesey  Streat, 
P.  O.  Box  2es.  HEW  YORK. 


How  to  better  himself  financially 
is  a  question  the  teacher  will  often 
debate.  A  good  plan  is  for  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kellogg, 
Manager  of  the  N.  Y.  Educational 
Bureau,  No.  61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 
for  advice.  It  will  cost  him  nothing 
and  may  lead  to  a  better  position 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  successfully  sup* 
plied  a  large  number  of  teachers 
with  good,  paying  positions.  His 
careful  selection  brings  him  yearly 
an  increasing  number  of  responsible 
positions  to  fill. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic  Cards. 

GREATEST  f  For     giving  ,  xf^tkh 
LABOR    J  any  amount     'tSTtn 


SAVING   1  ofpracticeinl    J?«« 
DEVICE    I  arithmetic      ^   'tAKa 


.    Compleie  ku  of  31  It 


E.  L  KELLOGG  A  CO.,  lei  ToA  A  CUcajo. 


«iow,        tuea       WED.       tHUii        fR/. 


SAT  SU^ 


0000000 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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The  Committee  of  the  "^''"'° 

ARE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE  FULLY  THE 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Books  I.  and  II. 

By  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Somerville,  Mass, 
Book  L  is  now  ready,    •    Book  II.  is  in  (he  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  soon  be  out. 


Just  the  Book  to  Take  Abroad; 


Neither  Ihe  Cooliniltee  of  Tea  nor  the  Coromillee  of  Fifteen  had  bad  the  privilege  of  Teviewing 
t  hese  books  before  making  tUeir  repoiti. 

The  above  Committee  are  eames'ly  inviied  to  confer  with  us  in  regard  to  them,  eiiber  personallr 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  CUcafo. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


HERBARTandtheHERBARTIANS 


By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D„  President  of  Swanhmore  College. 
268  pages.    %i.oo.  net,     (Great  Educators  Series.) 


Juit  at  this  lime  no  tabfecl  is  atlracline;  the  allention  of  educator*  so  mucb  ai  the  Report  of 
Committee  of  Fifteen  a(  the  Cleveland  meeting,   Department  of  Superintendence.      The  subject  of 

Ihii  book  was  also  the  lubiect  ol  chief  int "^—    —-• ' >-—   "-   T^-'■  — 

leader  in  the  discussion.     The  book  is  a  careful  eipusit 
cipiessed  hj  Herbait  himself  and  developed  by  Ziller, 


id  its  author.  Dr.  DeGarmo,  wasa 

KitloD  of  the  Herbartian  Theory  of  Education  * 

"ay.  Ftidi,  Rein,  and  the  American  school. 


Sint postpaid  at  Iht  givfn  priie      Wrilt  for  a  iompltlt  cinula  mf  Iht  Strifs 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS,     NEW     YORK. 


Legends  of  tlie  RMne, 

By  H.  A.  GuERBER,  (Author  of  Myths  of  Ancient 
Greece  atid  Rome,  Myths  of  Notthern  Lands, 
&c.,  &c.)  With  39  full  page  illustrations  of 
ScenesandSubjeclEofL^endary  Art  upon  the 
Rhine.     lamo,  cloth.     Price,  net  $1.60. 


will  be  (•peolBllj  lateTesilnr 
\alItTi  tr  HHi.  ptitfuiil,  if 


:s?v".!:ki 

i. S. BMIES t CO.,  "„%'£' Vh'R,?J- 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

are  our  Specialty.     A  topically  arranged  General   Library  List  of  the  Standard  Books  of  all 
Publishers  mailed  on  application.     Estimates  on  submitted  lists  promptly  furnished. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  wiigMc  Buoii  Deaitrs,  S  mil  7  EistSinteenth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


The    American    Institute    of    Normal    Methods. 

Summei*    SolioolM,     1  SOS. 

Ml  JTdaifl,  Dratetim,  ^lans/brla.  PmmtamftUp  (inclad- 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 


oflen  a  thorough  normal  course.  Medals  for 
methods :  Boston,  iSga,  Chicago,  iSgj,  and 
Antwetp,  1S94-  Summer  course.  July  8th  to 
August  gth,  inclusive,     ph  Year  opens  Sept. 


CblcMo).  IIL.  Aucort  Ml 


n  miltarr  Academy,  Hlabland  Perl.  < 


-D  Sehoat.or  fo  A.  M.  Uob 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1102  Walaut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Publiahen  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clark's  "INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS" 

araek  ai  might  be  Itatned  otherK  1h  tuTly  and  deii^iitrullj  In  one  ypar.''-Mn:Ttiii.  "  " 

Vtryil,  Ciaar,  Horata,  (Hem,  SoJIiul,   Ocld,  /HvnuJ,  lAvii,  Bomtr'm  IHa4,  SMpal  of  St,  Jo\n,  and 

XinovJunt*!  Ana6aeit.  each  toteaonarafor  eaamlaatlob,  ilJD. 

dark-t  PraMral  and  Prtai '—  '-"-  " .J.....J  ..  .k.  .....n ■>.-_  ^  ., — 1_   ..., 


The  touch  t0  lightest. 
The  Bfteed  is  greatest, 
The  work  is  finest 


"1895  HAMMOND!" 


THE  ORDER  OF  THE  AOE." 


THREE   NEW   MODEL 

SMITH  PRIMIER  TYPEWRITERS. 

NOS.    2,   3,    AND    4. 

HAVE  YOU    EXAMINED   THEM? 
UANT  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofoie  Overlooked  by  Other  HaiiahctnrerB. 


Addr,,,  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
"'■•"°t?.!i'.°fn'  a  J'SX'S''i".%K.'"'"''"     Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


riEADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Jouri 


eating  with  adveitisera. 


:,  when  comrouni- 


The  only  lypewriUr  ever  in-uented 
that  is  a  true  machine — and  produtes- 
automaticaliy  typewritten  work  of  Ike 
highest  class. 

Write  to  us  for  a  specimen  of 
"HAMMOND"  work. 

THE  HAMnOND 
TYPEWRITER  CO., 

403-405  East  63nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
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EngM  Men  of  Letters 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


CHAUCER  #    SIDNEY 
m     SPENSER    m 

By   MRS.   Gertrude  H.    Ely. 


For  Supplementary  Reading^.    For  Teaching  Litera- 
ture to  the  Young.     For  General  Reading. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  books  treating  In  bright,  chatty, 
interesting  way  of  English  author<i.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest 
young  people. 


Cl«a.   Price,  BO  Cents.    Special  Terns  for  IntrodietloiL 


Alt  interested  in  Lilerature  and  Reading  for  the   Young  are 
mrged  ta  see  this  book. 

E.    U    KELLOGG    &    CO.. 
New   York.  Ohioaoo. 


MAKE  A  NOTE  OF  THIS. 

That  these  very  popular  text-books, 

Maury's  Geograpbles 

IncludlnK  the  Physical 

Davis'  Rading  Books 
Holmes'  New  Readers 
Venable's  Aritlimetlcs 
Gildersleeve's  New  Latin  Grammar 

And    many    others    of  high   merit   and  wide 
acceptance  are  published  by 

University  Mlishlng  Gompaiy, 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

NEW  ORLEANS 


AMERICAN 


DIXON'S 

PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


AN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 


American- 
Materials, 


American- 
Capital. 

American—  American- 

Labor.  Machinery. 


American- 
Brains. 


They  Have  Tougher  Leads,  That  Break  Less  And  Mark 
Easier  Than  Any  Other  Pencils  Made. 

IfHetfanitiar  Taith  tktm  Bimtion  SCIIOOL  Journal  and  tend  ib  rentr  fw  tampitt 
virlA  dmtblr  tkt  montf. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  city,  S.  L 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition;  1893, 


NEW  YORK : 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Chemicals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  fVeigbis,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


THE  j»   a»   a«  a«   a«   j« 

POCKET  KODAK. 


gmbodies  all  the  photographic 
virtues  in  a  dainty  little  pack- 
age of  aluminum  and  leather. 
Pocket  Kodak,  loaded  for  12  pic- 
tures lyi  x2 inches.  Price,  $5.00. 
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Arousing  Thought. 


No  matter  what  the  study  pursued  in  the  class  is,  or 
what  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  school  is,  the 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  arouse  the  pupil  to  think.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  change  teachers  simply  to  reach  this  end. 
The  new  teacher  knows  no  more,  and  keeps  the  class  on 
Che  same  studies,  but  he  is  able  to  do  what  his  predeces- 
sor could  not  do. 

A  school  was  lately  visited  where  the  teacher  wrote  a 
maxim  or  pro>rerb  on  the  blackboard  ;  it  was  this  :  "  He 
who  would  eat  an  egg  must  first  break  the  shell."  He 
then  read  a  short  story  written  by  a  pupil  explaining 
this  proverb  :  "  Every  back  has  its  pack,"  which  had 
been  given  out  a  week  before.  The  method  employed 
was  to  give  a  proverb  and  require  a  concrete  exemplifi- 
cation of  it.  The  story  read  was  very  ingenious  and  the 
plot  was  laid  in  that  very  school-room.  The  packs  were 
the  lessons  or  duties  to  be  performed. 

Now  another  teacher  might  fail  who  employed  this 
device  because  a  device  is  used  to  accomplish  some  pur- 
pose that  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  person  ;  if  the  purpose 
is  not  there  the  employment  of  the  device  is  wholly 
mechanical  and  cannot  but  fail.  The  teacher  must  see 
the  end  clearly — yes,  he  must /f^/ it.  It  is  not  a  case 
like  one's  seeing  a  man  drive  a  nail  with  a  hammer  and 
then  he  does  a  like  act.  No,  the  teacher  mu^t/f^/the 
state  of  mind  that  is  lacking  and/^^/,  too,  that  he  knows 
just  what  to  do  to  cause  the  state  of  mind  that  he  de- 
sires should  exist. 

Now  it  is  very  true  that  the  presenting  of  a  proverb 
has  connected  with  it  some  very  valuable  features,  but 
David  P.  Page  employed  an  ear  of  corn  ;  there  are  men 
who  can  une  a  drop  of  water  and  arouse  a  deep  inter- 
est. The  proverb  was  selected  not  because  it  was  bet- 
ter than  the  ear  of  corn,  but  because  the  teacher  could 
accomplish  the  end  sought  by  using  it. 

A  school  superintendent  in  Kansas  tells  of  a  visit  to  a 
school  on  the  prairie.  It  was  so  still  he  feared  there 
was  no  school.  On  opening  the  door,  forty  children 
were  seen  sitting  at  their  desks  engaged  in  study. 
Though  the  visit  of  a  stranger  was  uncommon,  they  did 
not  disclose  this.  The  room  was  scrupulously  neat  ; 
there  was  an  air  of  refinement  that  showed  him  the 
school  had  no  ordinary  teacher  directing  it.  He  sat 
down  and  let  the  usual  course  go  on  ;  all  the  while  he 
was  asking  himself,  "  Why  are  they  so  interested  ?  " 

Finally  he  determined  to  ask  the  pupils.  A  little  girl 
was  ready  to  answer  the  question  ;  it  was,  "  Our  teacher 
is  so  much  interested." 


This  was  rather  disappointing  ;  he  expected  to  dis- 
cover some  device  ;  the  giving  of  marks  or  some  reward 
perhaps.  But  there  was  no  machinery  in  the  school, 
evidently  ;  it  all  lay  in  the  teacher.  And  yet  he  saw 
there  was  a  constant  employment  of  means  or  plans  to 
obtain  the  results  desired.  They  marched  out  singing  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  rece<is,  four  girls  came  in  and  stood, 
and  when  the  bell  struck  they  commenced  singing  and 
the  pupils  coming  in  joined  in  the  song.  He  saw  that 
this  device  affected  those  outside  ;  hearing  the  singing 
they  felt  it  must  be  pleasant  in  the  school. 

But  why  did  they  read  so  well  and  so  intelligently  ? 
How  was  it  that  the  intellectual  work  that  usually  seems 
irksome  to  pupils,  appeared  to  be  delightful  to  them  ? 
These  were  the  questions  he  asked  himself :  As  in  a 
large  machine  shop  there  is  an  engine  that  drives 
all  the  wheels,  so  he  felt  there  must  be  a  power  in  this 
teacher  that  set  their  intellects  all  in  operation.  Her 
only  explanation  was  that  children  love  to  be  active, 
love  to  exert  themselves ;  she  interested  them  in  cer- 
tain things  and  the  interest  made  the  work  seem  easy. 
No,  she  had  not  always  been  able  to  do  this  ;  she  had 
learned  how  ;  it  had  takeq  some  years  to  learn  what 
she  knew. 

There  are  teachers  who  are  almost  obliged  to  cause 
pupils  to  take  a  recess  ;  they  prefer  to  stay  in  and 
study.  A  case  like  this  was  mentioned  in  New  York  city 
where  a  young  woman  had  charge  of  a  class  of  very 
bad  boys  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Irish  parents ; 
they  had  educated  her  and  she  had  this  place.  The 
boys  in  the  class  below  worked  to  get  into  the  class 
where  she  was  ;  her  pupils  worked  with  very  great 
assiduity.  Her  explanation  was,  "  I  tell  them  what 
noble  men  they  may  be  if  they  do  well  in  school."  This 
seems  simple  ;  it  had  been  done  before  ;  now  they  be- 
lieved it.  There  is  at  the  bottom  a  /aM  in  the  teacher, 
a  firm  faith  that  the  work  they  are  doln|;  is  really  and 
truly  a  good  work,  a  holy  work. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  superintendent  holding  a  com- 
fortable place  was  asked^to  subscribe  for  The  Journal  ; 
in  fact  he  had  been  asked  several  times.  He  invariably 
declined,  and  if  he  did  not  use  the  very  words,  his  man- 
ner said,  "  I  have  no  use  for  it."  The  unexpected  hap- 
pened— it  often  does.  While  away  on  his  vacation  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  his  board  of  education  and  a  new 
man  was  appointed,  a  reformer,  one  who  had  read  some 
concerning  education.  Oiir  friend  was  disturbed  ;  he 
came  home  from  his  vacation  earlv ;  he  visited  The 
Journal  office  ;  he  subscribed  and  purchased  a  number 

of  educational  books,  giving  as  his  reason,  ** has  got 

kindergarten  and  manual  training  and  all  that  on  the 
brain  and  he  will  be  kicking  up  a  dust."  He  felt  he 
must  be  readv  for  the  new  state  of  affairs.  That  he  felt 
he  was  not  ready  was  plain  to  be  seen. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 

**  The  summer  in  America  is  mainly  devoted  to  educa- 
tional gatherings/'  is  the  way  it  was  stated  in  an  Eng- 
paper  I  glanced  over  last  year  ;  this  sentence  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  a  young  Englishman  who  was 
teaching  in  this  country  and  who  had  betaken  himself  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  educators  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  list  of  summer  schools  in  The  School  Journal 
shows  that  this  writer  was  considerably  correct. 

I  determined  this  year  to  attend  as  many  of  the 
gatherings  at  the  East  as  possible  and  began  with  the 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

This  is  held  annually  at  Albany  and  is  composed  of 
the  high  school,  academy,  and  college  teachers.  It  is 
always  presided  over  by  the  chancellor  of  the  regents, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  regents  is  the  secretary  of  the 
meeting,  so  there  is  no  scrambling  for  offices.  Prof.  A.  J. 
Upson  is  now  chancellor  and  Melville  Dewey  secretary 
and  these  two  directed  the  meeting. '  The  attendance 
seemed  to  me  to  be  about  150 — there  are  no  annual 
dues.  The  meeting  is  always  in  the  grand  senate  cham- 
ber, and  the  teacher  while  sitting  there  feels  that  the 
merit  of  which  he  has  long  been  conscious  is  at  last  re« 
cognized.  And  if  the  newspapers  are  to  be  believed,  a 
worthier  set  of  men  filled  the  chamber  at  the  convoca- 
tion than  when  the  senate  was  in  session. 

The  chancellor  in  his  opening  address  referred  to  the 
Ainsworth  law  commanding  a  larger  study  of  intoxicants 
in  the  schools:  **The  objectionable  principle  which  under- 
lies this  law  and  makes  it  dangerous  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  interferes  tyrannically  with  the  teacher's  own  judj?- 
ment ;  it  will  lead  to  similar  special  laws  equally  despotic 
on  other  subjects.  .  .  It  may  well  be  asked,  whether  it  is  a 
wise  policy  to  interfere  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  or 
the  time  to  be  given  to  various  themes." 

Regent  Doane  offered  a  resolution  calling  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Ainsworth  law  and  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  ;  and  now  an  interesting  fight  is  on.  It  is  to  be 
seen  whether  the  educators  or  the  politicians  have  the 
most  influence  in  educational  matters. 

Probably  the  two  subjects  best  discussed  were  **The 
Study  of  English"and  "The  Present  Trend  in  Pedagogy." 
On  thelatter  quite  a  discussion  arose  ;  Pres.  W.  J.  Milne 
referred  to  pedagogy  in  a  manner  that  Pres.  Stanley 
Hall  took  to  be  derogatory  ;  he  declared  a  devotion  to  a 
comprehension  of  its  principles  to  be  the  duty  and  need 
of  the  hour ;  and  that  now  as  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  he  should  make  it  a  serious  study.  Another  figure 
of  importance  was  Pres.  Eliot  who  declared  the  method 
of  electives  to  be  the  best  for  getting  the  most  work  out 
of  shirks.  As  to  college  authority  he  believed  that 
that  must  give  way  to  leadership;  the  teacher  everywhere 
must  be  a  leader.  These  doctrines  have  formed  the 
staple  of  much  discussion  in  The  Journal  in  times  past; 
and  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  the  congratulations  of 
friends — who  ih  times  past  have  rather  doubted  whether 
the  paper  was  not  too  high  in  the  air. 

On  the  whole  the  convocation  had  a  strong  meeting  in 
many  ways.  It  is  plain  that  it  has  taken  up  the  discus- 
sion of  pedagogical  questions  ;  the  training  of  teachers, 
educational  values,  and  correlation  are  now  before  the 
convocation  and  it  must  discuss  them.  This  body  ac- 
complishes a  great  deal  because  (i)  there  are  no  offices 
to  struggle  for,  (2)  because  it  meets  in  the  same  place, 
(3)  because  the  discussions  are  carried  on  by  really  able 
men.  True,  these  men  are  sometimes  prosy,  wordy,  and 
windy :  but  such  men  are  rarely  invited  again.  A 
scholarly  address  like  that  given  by  Hamilton  Mabie  of 
the  Outlook  is  not  often  heard  anywhere  ;  it  should  have 
had  an  audience  of  1000  instead  of  250. 

Leaving  Albany  I  sought  out  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Oriskany,  in  Oneida  county,  where  I  wandered  when 
a  youth.  The  landscape  remains  the  same  ;  I  knew  the 
station  by  the  configuration  of  the  hills.  Men  grow  old, 
but  nature  retains  her  youth.  I  visited  my  old  school- 
mate, Edward  P.  Powell,  on  College  Hill  and  found  him 
surrounded  by  tret* s,  shrubs,  and  flowers  ;  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  one  can  do  with  these — if  he  knows  how. 
Mr.  Powell  is  a  writer  of  great  force  and  clearness  ;  his 


articles  appear  in  the  Arena  and  Forum,  Opposite  is 
the  house  of  the  scholarly  and  genial  North,  the  friend 
not  only  of  the  serious  student,  but  also  of  publican  and 
sinner  if  such  there  be. 

I  visited  a  creamery,  a  place  where  300  and  even  70a 
pounds  of  butter  are  made  daily.  The  milk  is  brought 
by  the  farmer ;  it  passes  into  swiftly  revolving  wheels 
that,  by  centrifugal  action,  throw  the  cream  into  one 
place  and  the  milk  into  another.  The  cream  then  is  put 
in  a  churn  (a  revolving  box)  and  turned  by  steam  ;  the 
buttermilk  is  drawn  off  and  water  put  in  and  revolving 
resorted  to  ;  this  is  drawn  off  and  the  process  repeated. 
The  butter  is  then  worked  by  wooden  knives,  steam  being 
employed  ;  it  is  then  packed  in  tubs.  Two  persons  can 
in  a  few  hours  thus  make  500  pounds  of  butter.  Here 
is  a  great  saving  of  labor.  But  this  charming  country 
must  be  parted  irom  for  the  second  educational  meet- 
ing of  the  state. 

new    YORK   STATE    TEACHERS*    ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  met  on 
Monday,  July  i,  at  Syracuse  ;  it  was  presided  over  by 
Prof.  E.  N.  Jones,  of  Plattsburg ;  Welland  Hendrick 
was  secretary.  The  meeting  was  in  the  top  floor  of  the 
new  city  hall,  and  a  worse  place  could  not  have  been 
devised.  The  ventilation  is  poor,  and  the  accoustic 
properties  defective.  The  meeting  this  year  assumed 
more  than  usual  importance  because  fifty  years  had 
passed  since  the  founding  of  the  association.  Several 
survivors  of  the  initial  meeting  in  1845  were  present, 
conspicuous  among  them  were  Edward  Smith,  W.  W. 
Newman,  and  Edward  North.  The  former  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Syracuse  for  many  years,  and 
rightly  held  in  esteem  ;  the  second  is  as  tall  and  rugged 
as  ever  ;  the  last  shows  the  signs  of  his  hard  literary 
career  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Hamilton 
college,  but  he  bears  the  same  transparent  character, 
the  same  lovely  disposition,  the  same  helping  hand. 

The  opening  address  was  by  Pres.  Schurman,  of 
Cornell.  He  mainly  discussed  the  need  of  professional 
training.  He  thinks  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that 
no  one  can  be  a  teacher  in  the  school  in  which  he  was 
taught — the  primary  graduate  is  not  able  to  teach  in  the 
primary  school,  the  college  graduate  in  the  college.  (It 
is  strange  how  much  of  such  teaching  has  been  done 
and  supposed  to  be  good.  This  statement  must  evi- 
dently be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  Prof. 
North,  tor  example,  graduated  from  Hamilton,  and  be- 
came professor,  and  a  first-class  one  too.)  He  favored 
the  founding  of  schools  of  pedagogy,  with  schools  for 
observation  and  practice. 

In  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  annual  address  by  the 
state  superintendent,  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  was  de- 
livered. The  applause  with  which  he  was  received, 
showed  the  strong  hold  he  has  on  the  hearts  of  the 
teachers.  During  Mr.  Draper's  incumbency  Mr.  Skinner 
displayed  an  executive  ability  that  marked  him  as  a  man 
fit  for  the  chieftainship  ;  this,  the  legislature  recognized 
last  February. 

The  person  who  has  studied  the  formation  of  this 
association,  its  meetings,  and  its  operations  with  care, 
will  be  led  to  doubt  whether  the  days  of  its  usefulness 
as  it  proposes  to  be  useful  are  not  over.  In  other 
words,  it  needs,  like  all  other  institutions,  to  modify  its 
operations  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  times. 
They  are  far  different  now  from  what  they  were.  I 
would  suggest  (i)  that  the  association  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  the  convocation  ;  (2)  that  it  join 
with  the  latter  in  holding  evening  meetings,  getting  the 
biggest  men  this  state  or  any  other  state  has  to  speak  ; 
(3)  that  a  grand  exhibit  by  teachers  of  pupils*  work  be 
made,  and  also  of  text- books  and  apparatus  ;  (4)  that  the 
commissioners'  association  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place  ;  also  the  music  and  art  associations.  In  this 
way  1,000  could  come  together  and  a  strong  blow  be 
struck  for  education. 

There  would  be  further  gain  if  primary  and  kinder- 
garten associations  were  formed,  and  the  state  associa- 
tion limit  itself  to  the  discussion  of  what  might  be 
termed  grammar  school  work.  It  hardly  seems  appro- 
priate that  commissioners  hold  offices  in  any  of  these  ; 
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let  them  meet  and  discuss  appropriate  questions — those 
relating  to  supervision  wholly  and  exclusively.  Such  a 
meeting  would  be  an  educational  conference  composed 
of  (I)  the  convocation  ;  (2)  state  association  ;  (3)  super- 
intendents' association  ;  (4)  art  association  ;  (5)  music 
association  ;  (6)  kindergarten  association  ;  (7)  primary 
association,  and  possibly  (8)  a  pedagogical  association, 
composed  of  the  faculties  of  the  normal  schools,  the 
institute  conductors,  and  the  teachers  of  training  classes. 
All  who  have  listened  to  these  suggestions,  and  who 
look  at  the  life  of  the  association  form  them  ;  there  are 
those  who  still  believe  in  rousing  up  a  local  interest. 

For  the  first  time  there  was  some  plain  talk  about  the 
plan  of  taking  the  association  to  places  in  order  to  elect 
some  afB^Uious  man  who  wanted  an  office.  It  has  often 
been  done.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  the  president 
held  office  for  a  long  period.  Why  not  try  a  permanent 
tenure  on  the  president? 

The  general  headquarters  was  at  the  Yates  House — 
where  prices  arranged  from  $2.50  to  $3.50— the  former 
rate  was  advertised,  but  on  application  there  was  a 
statement  that  the  $2.50  rooms  were  all  taken, — proba- 
bly quite  a  number  paid  the  latter  price.  But  when 
one  remembers  Watkins  Glen  he  does  not  grumble.  It 
is  curious  how  the  meeting  at  that  point  was  stamped 
in  the  memory  by  the  horrible  non-accommodations. 

The  membership  was  larger  this  year  than  on  any 
other  since  1887,  when  it  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  where 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Gunnison  brought  in  a  large  number  of 
lady  members  each  with  a  half  dollar  ;  the  half  dollar  is 
of  so  much  less  consequence  to  the  city  teacher  that  a 
good  many  members  seem  anxious  to  make  a  visit  to  New 
York  to  replenish  the  strong  box. 

It  is  probable  that  600  members  will  be  enrolled. 
About  100  had  taken  tickets  for  Denver,  to  attend  the 
N.  E.  A.,  which  is  a  handsome  delegation  coubidering 
the  distance  ;  at  Topeka  it  sent  91. 

I  did  not  attend  the  anniversary  exercises,  being 
obliged  to  return  to  New  York.  The  first  meeting  I 
attended  was,  I  think,  in  1853,  when  the  association 
met  in  Utica ;  it  was  then  publishing  the  Neu*  York 
Teacher^  and  it  proposed  that  I  edit  it  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000.  As  I  had  edited  it  the  previous  year  for  noth- 
ing, and  had  paid  out  $600  of  my  own  money  I  declined. 
However,  a  subscription  was  opened  and  this  amount 
refunded  to  me.  At  this  meeting  Miss  Susan  B.  An- 
thony made  her  maiden  speech — she  was  the  first  woman 
to  speak  in  the  association,  and  there  was  much  dissat- 
isfaction and  disapproval  that  she  was  permitted  to  go 
on  the  platform.  Since  then  she  has  spoken  to  immense 
audiences  on  woman  suffrajj^e.  A.  M.  K. 

When  Col.  Parker  was  put  in  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  the  teachers  fell  to  studying  the  pro- 
cesses of  teaching.  Soon  the  world  outside  of  that 
little  town  began  to  be  interested  in  what  was  being 
done  in  its  schools.  Other  school  boards  began  to  de- 
mand similar  work,  and  to  offer  higher  wages  to  these 
Quincy  teachers.  Long  after  Col.  Parker  left  Quincy 
the  annual  reports  of  his  successor  referred  to  the 
losses  the  schools  had  sustained  by  the  departure  of 
teachers  to  towns  that  would  have  a  **  Quincy  teacher." 

Fortunate  is  that  town  that  has  a  superintendent  that 
incites  his  assistant  teachers  to  study  teaching.  This  is 
pretty  much  all  he  can  do.  The  examination  given  by 
such  a  superintendent  is  a  revelation  to  the  teacher  ;  it 
reveals  poor  teaching;  the  ordinary  examination  re- 
veals poor  learning.  The  fortunes  of  the  teachers  are 
in  the  keeping  of  the  superintendent. 

The  effort  that  is  made  by  teachers  to  improve  the 
schools,  witnessed  in  the  assemblages  held  in  the  sum- 
mer is  something  that  compels  admiration.  They  are 
not  obliged  to  meet ;  they  are  looking  towards  higher 
work — possibly  to  a  higher  position  and  higher  pay. 
But  no  matter  what  the  exact  motive,  it  is  a  good  one; 
it  is  for  a  better  comprehension  of  education  than  is 
possessed.  And  the  movement  is  spreading  ;  ten  years 
ago  the  number  in  summer  schools  was  small  ;  they 
were  of  little  account ;  this  year  there  will  be  100,000 
in  the  summer  schools — a  quarter  of  the  teaching  force. 


At  the  Institute. 

By  Kate  Milner  Rabb. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  summer  months  in  the 
Western  country  towns  is  the  meeting  ol  the  teachers  in  the  insti- 
tute. 

The  townspeople  make  great  preparations  for  it.  Some  of  the 
*'  best  families  "  announce  their  intention  of  boarding  a  teacher  or 
two  for  the  week,  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul "  being 
considered  sufficient  recompense  for  the  inconvenience  of  haviag 
strangers  in  the  house,  not  to  speak  of  the  argumetUum  ad  cru- 
ntettafft. 

Even  those  very  exclusive  families  who  do  not  take  boarders, 
either  because  none  apply  or  for  other  reasons  not  assigned,  make 
anxious  preparations  for  teas  and  dinners  at  which  the  principal, 
instructors,  and  teachers  are  to  be  *'  teaed  and  dined."  Arrange- 
ments are  made  by  every  one  to  have  leisure  during  the  week  to 
visit  the  institute  and  to  attend  the  evening  lectures  given  at  that 
time. 

All  depends  upon  the  county  superintendent ;  he  recognizes  his 
occasion  for  display  and  rises  to  it.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
he  drives  over  muddy  roads,  visiting  dull  schools,  or  slaves  over 
examination  papers,  but  now  he  furnishes  pleasing  entertainment 
to  his  constituency  and  is  thereby  applauded.  To  further  stimu- 
late him  comes  the  vision  of  his  rival,  the  county  superintendent 
just  deposed,  who  is  a  constant  visitor,  noting  with  eager  eye 
from  his  stronghold  on  the  back  seat,  each  flaw  in  the  program. 

He  begins  his  work  in  the  winter  months,  writing  over  the 
state  to  secure  competent  instructors  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
They  are  all  competent,  so  they  say ;  he  may  pay  his  money  and 
take  his  choice,  from  the  hundred-dollar  professor,  specialty, 
mental  science,  the  forty-dollar  superintendent,  instruaor  m 
grammar,  physiology,  and  reading,  the  thirty-dollar  time -killer,  to 
the  twenty-dollar  female,  anxious,  with  wrinkled  brow,  ^ho  will 
teach  anything. 

Information  concerning  the  instructors  having  been  secured,  he 
turns  his  attention  to  the  music,  next  in  importance.  The  towns- 
people expect  much  from  him,  in  this :  it  soothes  them  during 
their  visits ;  it  gives  their  daughters  a  chance  to  shine  in  public ; 
and  to  make  the  proper  selections  is  a  matter  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty. The  rival  sopranos  and  altos ;  the  two  basos  and  the  one 
tenor  are  all  engaged  to  do  their  best  in  solos,  duos,  and  trios. 
The  Arion  Glee  Club  has  promised  a  chorus.  The  opportunities 
for  display  being  limited,  throat  troubles  never  disarrange  the 
program.    The  music  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 

when  June  comes  be  hies  to  the  state  capital  to  meet  with 
the  other  county  superintendents.  The  instructors  happen  here, 
as  well.  One  Hundred  Dollars,  Forty,  Thirty,  and  Twenty,  glare  at 
each  other  across  the  corridors  of  the  hotel  and  sniff  contemptu  • 
ously  in  the  lobby.  Milk  and  honey  are  ihty  before  the  great 
men,  however,  and  even  Mental  Science  comes  down  from  his 
height  and  recites  in  dulcet  accents  his  great  success  and  his 
ruinously  cheap  prices.  The  Hoosier  Impersonator  is  also  pres- 
ent, and  does  dread  work,  of  which  "  more,  anon."  The  con- 
vention over.  Hundred  Dollars  goes  home  with  four  or  five  en- 
gagements; Forty  Dollars  has  more  than  he  can  fill;  so  has 
Twenty  Dollars,  though  unless  she  be  waspish  she  has  been 
induced  to  pay  her  own  expenses.  Thirty  Dollars  expects  to  fill 
broken  engagements  Ihe  Hoosier  Impersonator  begins  to 
practice  before  his  mirror. 

Some  few  institutes  begin  in  July,  but  August  is  the  popular 
month.  The  circuses  hear  the  report  and  glaring  bills  decorate 
the  walls  to  beguile  the  simple  rustic  inside  the  canvas  tent.  The 
pink  lemonade  man  prepares  himself.  The  traveling  theaters 
catch  the  rumor  and  the  shop  windows  are  hlled  with  portraits  of 
their  stars. 

The  great  day  arrives.  The  court  hou^e,  or  the  church,  or  the 
school-house  is  garnished  for  their  coming.  The  county  super- 
intendent wears  his  sweetest  smile.  The  attendance  Monday  is 
always  small ;  the  only  ripple  on  the  surface  caused  by  the  arrival 
of  the  instructor  who  always  comes  late  on  the  eleven  o'clock 
train,  •*  on  account  of  the  stress  of  other  engagements." 

By  Wednesday  the  room  is  comfortably  filled  and  the  institute 
is  in  good  running  order.  The  teachers  from  all  over  the  county 
are  present.  The  **  city  "  teachers,  /.  e.,  those  of  the  county  seat, 
occupy  the  back  seats,  doubtful  whether  or  not  to  mingle  with 
their  co- laborers.  The  principals  from  the  little  towns,  Prof. 
Jones,  from  Tub  Town :  Prof.  Miller,  from  Jonesville :  Prof. 
Green,  from  Newburg,  are  there  in  best  clothes,  arms  folded,  lips 
compressed,  glaring  at  their  rivals.  They  hate  each  other  :  for 
all  Jones  knows.  Miller  may  be  working  for  Tub  Town  next  year, 
and  Miller  has  his  doubts  of  Green,  but  all  glare  with  the  same 
intense  hatred  at  Smith  who  is  city  superintendent.  Ninny! 
Dandy  !  College  graduate  !  The  idea  of  his  being  city  super- 
intendent while  Jones'  talents  are  buried  in  Tub  Town,  and 
Miller's  are  wastmg  in  Jonesville !  Between  the  rival  powers  sits 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  common  teachers :  country  boys 
who  teach  at  "  Cupid  "  and  **  Friendship  "  and  "  Shiloh  ;  "  buxom 
lasses  who  **  train  tne  twig  "  at  *•  Silver  Dale"  and  *'  Oak  Grove  " 
and  "  Gentry's  Chapel/'  their  sole  training  the  common  school  or 
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a  few  weeks  at  the  normal,  their  ability  as  varying  as  the  grades 
on  their  licenses. 

The  variety  of  dress  at  once  attracts  the  eye.  Finery  that  has 
been  shut  away  for  weeks  and  weeks,  treasures  bought  with 
painfully  earned  money,  in  which  to  shine  on  this  occasion.  The 
young  men  rejoice  in  the  highest  and  stiffest  collars  that  can  be 
bought  for  love  or  money ;  in  cuffs  which  reach  to  their  knuckles, 
resplendent  with  marbleized  cuff  buttons.  The  young  woman's 
highest  ambition  is  to  have  a  different  dress  to  wear  every  day ; 
she  who  can  change  every  half  day  is  most  to  be  envied.  The 
millinery  shops  have  done  a  thriving  business,  for  here  are  hats 
of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  ;  flower  wreathed  and  bird  covered ; 
velvet,  gauze,  straw,  ribbon,  confusing  variety.  Dazzling  jewelry 
set  with  the  dullest  of  brilliants,  and  two  things  that  distinguish 
the  *' educator,"  the  fan,  Japanese  satin,  gauze,  and  even  the 
homely  palm  leaf,  and  the  note- book,  the  latter  held  in  nerveless 
fingers,  its  pages  blank  to  the  end  of  the  session,  or  6 lied  with 
disconnected  sentences  on  percentage  or  syntax,  and  sometimes 
clever  caricatures  of  instructors  and  audience. 

Between  the  hours  when  Mental  Science  writes  upon  the  omni- 
present blackboard, 

(  Intellect 
Mind  <  Sensibilities 
^  Will 

and  devotes  his  energies  to  the  explanation,  and  the  lady  of  the 
wrinkled  brow  tries  faithfully  to  interest  in  her  schemes  of  teach- 
ing history  and  grammar,  the  Time-killer  who  has  been  called  in 
to  fill  Forty  Dollars'  broken  engagement,  beams  upon  the  people. 
He  IS  either  objective,  subjective,  deductive,  or  extremely  scien- 
tific. If  the  latter  he  inclines  to  give  lectures  on  hygiene  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs,— prefers  it  to  the  hygiene  of  the  present 
day  for  obvious  reasons;  also  dissertations  on  the  probable 
cause  of  Methuselah's  length  of  days.  He  has  unlimited  confid- 
ence in  his  power  to  interest  and  inform  his  audience.  That  he 
is  considered  a  *'  shining  light  "  of  the  institute  by  the  members 
from  *•  Silver  Dale  "  and  **  Cupid  "  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  ex- 
pected,— at  the  institute. 

'  Thursday  night  is  the  hour  of  the  Hoosier  Impersonator.  He 
arrives,  bland,  high-collared,  smiling,  conscious  of  his  charms, 
ignorant  of  rival  attractions.  Alas!  The  circus  tent  and  the 
theater  possess  greater  charms  and  his  audience  is  but  small. 
Aggrieved,  personally  offended,  he  nevertheless  attempts  to  do 
his  best.  His  gestures  as  he  refuses  to  allow  Curfew  to  ring,  or 
tries  to  kill  that  mouse,  or  leap  from  a  cliff  with  Somebody's 
child,  are  something  wonderful ;  but  'tis  as  a  facial  contortionist 
that  he  rises  supreme.  A  lock  of  hair  o'erbangs  Bis  brow  and 
this  expresses  all  Sometimes  it  stands  erect,  expressive  of  ter- 
ror ;  again,  pulled  down  to  the  brows,  it  gives  his  noble  counten- 
ance a  strangely  alien  cast.  Drooping  careless,  'tis  Byronic ; 
wildly  dishevelled,  the  maniac.  And  all  the  while  his  features 
are  in  a  thousand  wrinkles.  Mouth  twisted  to  this  side,  to  that ; 
cheeks  drawn  in,  eyes  drawn  down,  the  villain  ;  mouth  open, 
eyes  staring,  the  clown,  etc.  But  his  final  crowning  effort  is  the 
imitation  of  the  Hoosier  poet,  ''  when  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin," 
in  Riley's  own  manner,  with  variations. 

Friday  morning  the  real  business  commences.  The  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  editor  make  a  few  remarks,  vague  but  flowery. 
Committees  on  resolutions  are  appointed,  some  to  thank  the 
superintendent  for  his  efforts ;  to  thank  the  townspeople  for  their 
kindness ;  to  thank  the  instructors  for  their  wisdom  ;  to  thank 
the  teachers  for  their  interest. 

Then  the  Time-killer  who  has  confided  to  his  audience  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  little,  a  very  little  musical,  warbles  a  charming  little 
ditty,  *'  I've  nothing  else  to  do,"  and  is  content,  smiling  placidly. 

An  awful  silence  follows.  The  county  superintendent  pauses 
before  he  mentions  the  important  question  of  the  week,  "  Where 
shall  ihe  next  meeting  of  the  institute  be  held  ?  " 

There  is  a  moment's  silence.  Then  Jones  of  Tub  Town  rises. 
The  principalship  of  Tub  Town  is  his  forever  if  he  succeeds.  He 
speaks  in  winning  accents.  The  county  seat  has  had  the  insti- 
tute for  many  years.  Give  Tub  Town  a  chance.  Let  her  citizens 
have  an  opportunity  to  display  their  hospitality.  (Jones  has  not 
been  entertained  this  year.)  Their  town  is  small,  their  hearts 
are  large ;  their  citizens  intelligent.  Every  convenience  shall  be 
found  there.  Growing  eloquent  he  pledges  himself  to  make  the 
iustitute  a  success.  Miller  and  Green  are  also  eloquent  for  Jones- 
ville  and  Newburg.  Silence  follows.  The  county  superintendent 
perspires ;  there  seems  to  be  nothing  else  to  do.  Offense  given 
means  votes  lost.  In  the  midst  of  his  dilemma  he  catches  the 
doctor's  eye ;  it  bears  a  message.  He  pronounces  m  favor  of 
the  county  seat. 

Interest  now  dwindles.  Jones'  wrath  burns  in  his  breast,  but 
he  reveals  it  not  to  the  superintendent,  for  examination  for  license 
comes  to-morrow. 

The  Time-killer  who  must  catch  the  eleven  o'clock  train,  bids 
a  smiling  adieu  and  withdraws.  The  others  depart  at  two.  The 
country  teachers  take  their  departure.  Silence  reigns  in  the 
court  house ;  the  institute  is  over. 

Indianapolis^  Ind, 


School  Architecture. 

SUGGESTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  BUILDING  OF  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

(Fr.>in  a  circular  prepared  by  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  University  of 
California.) 

specifications. — It  is  desirable  that  school  boards  advertising 
for  architects'  plans  should  make  as  complete  and  definite  a  state- 
ment as  possible  of  the  architectural  and  hygienic  conditions  which 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  building  proposed. 
In  this  respect  the  circular  recently  issued  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  Fresno  is  suggestive. 

Lighting, — The  wmdow  surface  in  each  room  should  equal  at 
least  one- fifth  of  the  floor  surface.  The  windows  should  be 
grouped,  and  in  order  to  avoid  cross-lights  should  be  either  all 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  left  being  the  best,  or  should  occupy 
three- fourths  of  the  left  side  toward  the  rear  and  one-fourth  of 
the  rear  toward  the  left.  A  school-room  lighted  from  three  sides 
has  about  the  worst  possible  lighting.  Since  the  best  light  is  from 
above,  the  windows  should  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ceiling. 
Their  sills  should  be  four  feet  from  the  floor.  The  shades  should 
be  of  a  light  lavender  or  green  color,  and  should  roll  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  though  it  is  well  to  have  thin  white  shades 
rolling  from  the  top  to  regulate  the  light.  Sliding  blinds  are  bet- 
ter than  shades. 

Heating  and  Ventilation, — It  willgenerally  be  found  necessary 
in  large  buildings  to  employ  a  fan  in  order  to  secure  sufficient 
movement  of  air  for  ventilation.  The  best  authorities  maintain 
that  warm  air  should  be  introduced  at  some  distance  above  the 
heads  of  the  persons  in  the  room  (eight  feet  'according  to  Mar- 
ble),* and  the  foul  air  withdrawn  through  openings  at  or  near  the 
floor.  Where  closed  stoves  must  be  used,  they  should  be  "  Jack- 
eted," the  fresh  air  being  admitted  through  an  opening  in  the  floor 
within  the  jacket.  It  is  estimated  that  thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  pupil  should  be  admitted  every  minute.  A  very  thorough 
and  complete  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  is  contained  in  Mar- 
ble's report. 

Hallways  and  Stairways,-  The  hallways  should  be  light,  airy, 
and  well-built.  There  should  be  as  few  turns  as  possible  in  the 
stairways.  A  winding  staircase  is  objectionable.  Straight  stair- 
cases, it  very  long,  should  be  broken  by  frequent  landings.  The 
stairways  should  always  be  flre-proof. 

Storm-doors  should  be  provided,  especially  where  there  is  snow 
and  sleet.  If  there  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  ground  to 
the  main  hallway,  it  should  be  wholly,  or  for  most  part,  enclosed 
within  the  building. 

Rooms. — The  best  shape  of  school-room  is  an  oblong,  with  the 
width  to  the  length  as  three  is  to  four.  The  lighting  of  the  room 
should  be  chiefly  or  wholly  on  one  of  the  long  sides.  In  a  warm 
climate  it  is  best  to  avoid  admitting  the  light  on  the  south  side  of 
the  room.  The  width  of  the  room  should  not  be  more  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  windows  from  the 
floor.    Very  high  ceilings  are  not  desirable. 

There  should  be  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  to 
each  pupil,  and  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  space 
to  each  pupil. 

The  walls  of  the  room  should  be  colored  in  neutral  tints,  and 
surfaces  that  reflect  a  glaring  light  should  be  avoided.  The  black- 
boards should  not  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  as  the  win- 
dows. The  lower  edge  of  the  blackboard  should  be  within  twen- 
ty inches  of  the  floor  for  the  youngest  pupils,  and  within  thirty 
inches  for  the  largest.  Blackboards  should  be  made  as  smooth 
as  possible.  Stone  slate  blackboards  combine  smoothness  and  a 
•*  dead  "  surface  with  other  advantages.  The  floors  and  walls 
should  be  deadened  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  sounds  to  the 
neighboring  rooms.  Transoms  over  doors  and  windows  should  be 
hinged  from  the  bottom  and  open  inwards. 

Grounds, — It  is  highly  important  that  the  school-house  should 
be  erected  in  ample  playgrounds.  Both  the  building  and  the 
grounds  should  be  thoroughly  drained.  The  grounds  should  be 
so  graded  as  to  slope  down  gently  from  the  building  m  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  distance  of  neighboring  buildings  should  be  at  least  twice 
I  heir  height,  in  order  that  sufficient  light  and  sunshine  may 
be  admitted. 


*Supt  Albert  P.  Marble,  "Sanitary  Conditions  for  School-Houses." 
Circular  of  Information  No  3,  189  .  Washing:ton  :  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation. (  May  be  obtained  free  of  cost  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner of  education. 


A  very  simple  apparatus  for  obtaining  an  electric  spark  can  be 
made  by  any  teacher.  Round  the  center  of  a  common  lamp 
chimney  is  pasted  a  strip  of  tin  foil,  and  another  strip  pasted  from 
one  end  of  the  chimney  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  this  ring. 
Then  a  piece  of  silk  is  wrapped  around  a  bru«?h,  and  the  interior 
of  the  chimney  is  rubbed  briskly.  In  the  dark  a  bright,  electric 
spark  may  be  seen  to  pass  from  one  piece  of  tin  foil  to  the  other 
each  time  the  brush  is  withdrawn  from  the  chimney. 
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School  Law  and  Legal  Intelligence, 


Residence. 

By  R.  D.  Fisher. 

The  free  schools  of  America  are  supported  by  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion somewhat  analogous,  but  not  wholly  uniform  That  better 
facilities  and  a  greater  length  of  term  are  provided  in  some  dis- 
tricts than  in  others  is  due  to  the  amount  of  taxable  wealth  and  the 
disposition  of  school  officers  to  levy  the  tax,  is  an  admitted  fact. 
Where  superior  facilities  are  provided  a  disposition  and  doubtless 
an  imposition  is  apparent  upon  the  part  of  non  resident  pupils  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  thus  afforded.  What  constitutes 
a  legal  school  residence  is  a  subject  of  much  concern  to  districts 
already  over- crowded,  and  the  question  has  often  been  submitted 
to  the  courts  for  consideration  and  adjustment. 

The  word — Residence^  legally  defined  means  a  personal  pres- 
ence in  a  fixed  and  permanent  abode,  i  Mete.  (Mass  S.C),  251. 

A  residence  is  different  from  a  domicile,  although  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  determining  the  place  of  domicile.  1 3  Mass., 
501  ;  II  La..  175  ;  5  Me.,  143. 

Residence  and  habitancy  are  usually  synonymous,  2  Gray,  490 ; 
3  Kent,  574. 

Residence  indicates  permanency  of  occupation,  as  distinct  from 
lodeing.  or  boarding,  or  temporary  occupation,  but  docs  not  in- 
cluae  so  much  as  domicile,  which  requires  an  intention  continued 
with  residence,  19  Me.,  293. 

In  a  statute  it  was  held  not  to  mean  business  residence,  but  the 
fixed  home  of  the  party.    (13  Repr.  43  S.C.  of  Md.) 

The  statutes  of  the  several  states  provide  how  a  transfer  of  pu- 
pils can  be  made  from  one  district  to  another,  and  by  reason  of  a 
non-compliance  with  such  provisions  numerous  suits  have  arisen 
to  determine  respective  rights. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  was  held  that  a  residence  for  common  school 
purposes  is  not  acquired  by  becoming  an  inmate  of  an  institution 
chatted  for  the  care,  support,  and  education  of  poor  and  needy 
children,  and  maintained  by  appropriations  of  public  money  and 
voluntary  contributions. 

A  statute  giving  children  of  soldiers  of  the  late  war  of  the  re- 
bellion free  admission  to  public  schools  in  any  district  does  not 
include  children  who  are  in  charitable  institutions,  where  the  state 
has  made  adequate  provision  for  their  education,  even  if  the  di- 
rectors of  such  institution  have,  by  misconduct  or  neglect,  failed 
to  carry  out  the  provision.  Com,  Parris  etc.  Township  v.  Bal- 
mer  20  S.C,  26  L.  R.  A.,  584. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  RESIDENCE  ENTITLING  CHILDREN  TO 
THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

So  far  as  any  rule  can  be  adduced  from  the  cases  upon  this 
subject  it  seems  to  be  that  a  child  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  district  in  which  it  lives  if  it  has  gone  there 
m  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  home  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  school  privileges.  But  that  it  will 
not  be  permitted  to  go  into  a  district  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  school  advantages. 

BONA  FIDE  RESIDENCE. 

A  child  which  is  sent  by  its  mother,  who  is  unable  to  support 
it,  to  a  city  where  she  finas  a  place  for  it  to  work  for  its  board,  is 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  school  in  the  district  where  its 
new  home  is  situated.  State  v.  Thayer,  74  Wis.,  48.  In  that  case 
the  court  said : 

"  To  establish  a  rule  that  a  minor  cannot  have  a  residence  for 
school  purposes,  other  than  that  of  his  parents  would  in  many 
cases  deprive  him  of  all  benefits  of  the  schools.  When  a  minor 
has  poor  parents,  the  poverty  of  the  parents  renders  it  absolutely 
necessary  in  many  cases  that  a  home  for  the  minor  should  be 
found  in  places  different  from  that  of  the  parents,  and  if  the  rule 
was  applied,  such  children,  for  whose  benefit  the  free  schools  were 
especially  instituted,  would  be  deprived  of  all  benefit  of  them." 

A  child  living  with  a  domiciled  resident  and  tax  payer  of  a 
school  district  as  a  member  of  his  family  with  the  expectation  on 
the  part  of  all  parties  that  this  relation  will  continue  permanently, 
although  she  has  never  been  adopted  and  her  parents  live  in  an- 
other state,  so  that  she  has  not  a  domicile,  in  the  technical  sense 
of  that  term,  in  the  district  has  a  "  residence  "  there  for  school 
purposes  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  tuition  as  a  non-resident. 
Yale  V.  West.  Middle  School  District,  59  Conn.^  489. 

Children  on  a  county  poor  farm  are  inhabitants  within  the  dis- . 
trict  in  which  the  farm  is  located  for  school  purposes.  School 
Dist,  etc,  in  Breitlwoodv,  Pollard,  55  N.H.,  503. 

FICTITIOUS  RESIDENCE. 

A  residence  cannot  be  gained  by  an  indenture  oL  apprentice- 
ship if  the  articles  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  child 
the  benefit  of  a  school  in  the  district  where  the  one  to  whom  he 
is  apprenticed  resides.  School  Dist.  No.  i  in  Miltonv,  Bragdon, 
23N.H.,507. 


A  minor  cannot  acquire  a  residence  in  a  state  different  from 
that  of  his  parents  merely  for  school  purposes.  Wheeler  v.  Bur^ 
rews,  18  Ind.,  14. 

A  farmer  cannot  entitle  his  children  to  the  privileges  of  free 
tuition  in  the  public  schools  of  a  city  by  taking  a  house  in  the  city 
and  moving  in  each  fall  or  wmter,  and  in  the  spring  give  up  the 
house  and  return  to  the  farm,  which  is  his  only  place  of  business. 
Gardner  v.  Fargo  Board  of  Education,  5  Dakota,  259. 

Children  cannot  acquire  the  right  to  attend  a  school  by  being 
sent  to  board  with  a  relative  residing  within  the  district  and  at- 
tending the  school  for  a  few  weeks  before  the  fact  of  their  non- 
residence  is  discovered.  People  v.  Board  of  Education,  26  111 , 
App.,  476. 

In  the  case  of  Haverhill  \,  Gale,  103  Mass.,  104,  children  of  a 
man  living  in  one  state  were  sent  to  a  town  in  another  state, 
where  a  boarding  place  was  secured  for  them  from  Monday  until 
Friday,  to  enable  them  to  attend  school  in  such  town.  The  school 
board  brought  suit  for  their  tuition,  but  the  court  held  there  was 
no  legal  right  for  them  to  attend  school  there,  and  therefore  the 
tuition  could  not  be  collected. 

BONA    FIDE  RESIDENCE. — WHEN  NOT  ENTITLED. 

Persons  residing  on  a  United  States  military  reservation  are 
not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  public  school  in  the  town  in 
which  the  reservation  is  located.    See  i  Met.,  580. 

Inmates  in  a  denominational  oq>han  asylum  are  not  children, 
wards,  or  apprentices  of  actual  residents  within  the  district,  so  as 
to  be  entitled  to  school  privileges.  State  v.  Directors  of  School 
Dist,  No,  14;  Miller eek  Twp,v,  Hamilton  County,  10  Ohio  St., 
448.  But  there  is  a  Missouri  case  which  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  principle  of  the  decisions  elsewhere. 

A  child  sent  to  live  with  its  grandmother  so  long  as  the  latter 
may  live  is  not  a  resident  of  the  district  in  which  the  grandmother 
resides,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  free  privileges  of  the  school,  if 
the  parents  live  in  another  district,  where  the  statutes  make  resid- 
ence a  prerequisite  to  such  privileges  and  provide  that  orphan 
children  or  apprentices  should  have  the  privilege  of  attending  school 
in  any  district  in  which  they  may  find  a  temporary  or  perman- 
ent home.    Blinde  v,  Klinge,  30  Mo.  App.,  285. 

ANALOGIES. 

We  have  examined  two  Pennsylvania  cases  wherein  the  court 
has  considered  the  question  of  the  minor's  residence  for  purposes 
of  paying  school  taxes,  the  principle  of  which  might  be  applica- 
ble to  his  right  to  attend  school. 

In  School  Directors  of  West  Chester  v,  James,  37  Am.  Dec, 
525,  it  was  held  that  the  residence  of  a  ward  did  not  follow  that 
of  his  guardian  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  his  property  to  tax- 
ation for  school  purposes  within  the  district  in  which  the  guard- 
ian resided. 

But  when  the  law  was  afterwards  changed  so  as  to  render  the 
property  taxable  where  it  was  situated  rather  than  where  the 
minor  resided,  except  in  certain  cases  where  he  was  residing  with 
his  father  within  the  state.  West  Chester  School  Dist,  v,  Dar^ 
lington,iZ  Pa.,  157. 

The  American  free  school  system  is  founded  upon  a  plan  of 
equalized  burdens,  and  while  it  establishes  schools  in  which  all 
persons  in  a  commonwealth  between  the  ages  six  and  twenty- 
one  may  be  educated,  they  must  receive  the  benefits  it  confers  on 
the  districts  in  which  they  respectively  reside.  The  residents  of 
one  school  district  are  not  entitled  to  free  admission  to  and  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  an  adjoining  district.  There  is  no  warrant 
in  our  common  school  system  to  impose  on  a  district  non-resi- 
dent school  children,  whether  they  be  inmates  of  institutions  or 
mere  boarders.  Such  a  construction  would  result,  in  some  cases, 
in  a  denial  to  the  children  of  the  district  of  the  school  facilities  it 
was  intended  they  should  have  therein.  It  would  impose  on  some 
districts  burdens  they  could  not  sustain  under  the  power  given 
them  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes.  It  would  tend  to  defeat 
the  equalization  of  the  burdens  and  benefits  contemplated  by  our 
common  school  system,  and  would  otherwise  materially  impair 
its  efficiency.  (See  Commonwealth  v.  Fry,  Pa.  S.  C,  164,  Pa., 
603.) 

The  privilege  accorded  to  a  child,  of  attending  the  public 
schools,  is  not  a  privilege  appertaining  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  as  such,  nor  can  any  person  demand  admission  into  such 
schools  on  the  mere  status  of  citizenship. 

The  opportunity  of  Instruction  in  public  schools  given  by  the 
staute  to  the  youth  of  the  states,  is  in  obedience  to  the  special 
command  of  the  state  constitutions,  and  the  privilege  thereby 
granted  is  a  legal  right,  as  much  so  as  a  vested  right  in  property. 
But  in  thus  wisely  providing  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  land  the  legislatures  have  acted  equally  wise  in  providing 
against  the  impositions  which  might  be  imposed  upon  districts 
by  non-resident  children  under  the  guise  of  orphans  or  tempora- 
rily established  residences.     Ward  v.  Floods  48  Calf.,  36. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  last  issue  of  The  School  Journal  is  undoubt- 
edly the  largest  and  most  remarkable  ever  sent  out  as 
an  educational.  It  compares  favorably  with  the  issues  of 
many  trade  papers,  such  as  the  Inland  Printer^  the  Street 
Railway  Journal^  the  Hatter  and  Furriery  and  many 
others.  It  certainly  is  encouraging  that  the  educational 
journal  is  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  advertising 
public  ;  only  by  its  encouragement  was  it  possible  to 
expend  the  thought,  labor,  and  money  needed  to  bring 
out  such  a  number.  If  education  is  taking  a  higher 
position  in  the  world,  as  is  claimed,  it  should  appear  in 
the  journals  that  represent  it,  and  so  this  "Twenty  fifth 
Annual  *'  will  be  hailed  as  an  evidence  of  the  increased 
interest  that  is  felt  in  a  higher  and  broader  culture  of 
humanity. 

"  Do  you  know  of  a  good  man  for  Nature  Study  ? " 
was  asked  at  Albany.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  a 
man  as  well  qualified  as  Prof.  Jackman,  of  Cook  County 
normal  school,  was  desired  ;  the  salary  $3,500,  or  pos- 
sibly $4,000.  Those  who  were  really  able  in  this  direc- 
tion came  up  before  the  mind's  eye,  and  it  appeared  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  a  single  one  could  be  tempted 
to  leave.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
really  few  men  in  the  country  highly  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  nature  study.  Such  men  must  be 
posted  in  pedagogics  as  well  as  in  plants,  mfnerals,  earth 
shapes,  and  stars. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  buy  books  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation of  a  larger  size  and  greater  cost  than  prevailed  a 
few  years  ago.  This  means  that  the  study  of  books  on 
education  has  become  a  settled  affair  ;  they  are  to  go 
into  libraries.  Very  many  high  schools  as  well  as  nor- 
mal schools  are  purchasing  books  on  education.  The 
plan  is  to  have  a  library  for  the  teachers — books  relat- 
ing to  school-room  work  within  handy  reach.  In  many 
schools  these  are  discussed  at  teachers'  meetings.  In 
one  case  the  teachers  report  to  the  school  board  the 
books  they  have  read  ;  these  ofRcials  rightly  concluding 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  purchase  books  unless  they  are 
read. 


There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  principle  kept  in 
view  by  the  kindergarten  is  different  from  that  of  the 
primary  teacher — and  this,  too,  is  not  what  guides  the 
advanced  teacher  :  and  that  the  high  school  teacher  has 
quite  a  different  one  still.  This  point  was  rightly  met 
by  Pres.  Eliot  at  Albany,  when  he  declared  :  "  It  is  all 
one  ;  the  aim  is  the  same  ;  right  teaching  aims  at  the 
same  object,  no  matter  when  in  the  course  it  is  given." 
This  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind ;  the  teacher 
before  the  child  with  the  first  reader  in  his  hand  has 
the  same  objects  as  the  one  who  teaches  the  young  man 
Greek. 


At  a  considerable  expense  and  very  great  labor  The 
Journal  presents  each  week  the  educational  movements 
of  importance  and  current  opinions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  New  buildings,  changes  in  courses  of  study, 
and  important  appointments  are  all  noted.  It  seems 
indispensable  that  these  be  recorded  ;  The  Journal 
attempts  to  fulfil  this  duty. 

Now  who  are  supposed  to  be  interested  to  look  for 
this  information  and  to  read  it  ?    Ten  years  ago,  the 


general  manager  for  a  large  publishing  house  asked, 
"  Why  do  you  put  in  these  reports  ?  "  They  were  of  the 
meetings  in  Texas  and  Missouri,  &c.  "  Who  is  going  fo 
read  them  ?  "  It  was  replied  that  city  superintendents 
and  normal  school  principals,  &c.,  would  do  this.  "  He 
laughed  a  scornful  laugh,"  and  said,  "  I  know  them,  I've 
been  among  them  for  years,  your  money  is  wasted  ;  you 
over-estimate  the  interest  of  these  people  in  these  mat- 
ters." 

For  several  years  current  educational  news  was 
omitted  ;  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  have 
appeared  many  requests  for  notes  of  movements  ;  these 
have  mainly  come  from  school  board  ofRcials.  They 
have  inquired  as  to  the  physical  and  manual  training, 
teaching  of  music  and  drawing,  nature  study,  &c.  Then, 
too,  another  set  of  people  has  come  to  the  front  during 
the  last  decade;  the  old  style  of  superintendent  that 
never  took  an  educational  paper  is  disappearing ;  the 
younger  men  recognize  the  importance  of  the  educa- 
tional journal ;  they  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  educational  world,  and  they  read  The  Journal  be- 
cause (i)  it  discusses  the  great  educational  subjects  such 
as  Courses  of  Study,  Correlation,  &c.,  (2)  because  it  por- 
trays all  the  important  movements  of  the  entire  country. 

The  pages  of  The  Journal  have  furnished  items  of 
extreme  value  to  teachers  who  either  must  move  by  com- 
mand of  "  the  board,"  or  who  desire  to  move  to  better 
their  condition.  During  the  past  ten  months  over  800 
notices  have  appeared  relating  to  new  buildings  in 
towns.  Many  desire  principals,  all  assistant  teachers, 
some  special  teachers.  Out  of  these  notices  aid  has 
come  to  many  an  active  teacher.  One  of  the  most 
adept  bureaus  for  teachers  makes  it  a  point  to  consult 
the  pages  of  The  Journal,  finding  great  assistance  for 
the  business. 


At  the  meetings  of  teachers  there  will  be  suggestions 
made  of  priceless  value,  but  they  will  not  be  put  into 
practical  operation.  The  teacher  has  limited  powers ; 
the  school  official  does  not  feel  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  change  and  so  matters  go  along  as  before. 
This  is  the  collision  between  the  trustee  and  the 
teacher  ;  the  former  are  by  nature  cautious  and  con- 
servative ;  they  attend  no  meetings  and  read  no  jour- 
nals or  books  relating  to  education.  There  are  advan- 
tages in  having  the  schools  managed  by  a  superintendent, 
provided  he  is  a  competent  man  ;  but  the  American 
plan  of  choosing  a  man  by  popular  vote  has  put  in  poli- 
ticians, so  that  this  plan  does  not  always  work.  It  is 
indeed  a  great  question  how  to  make  theory  and  prac- 
tice come  together  in  education. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  educational  movements 
of  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  the  assemblages  at 
Chautauqua  ;  possibly  it  is  the  most  remarkable.  The 
plan  inaugurated  there  has  been  copied  in  53  other 
places.  New  York  has  5,  Pennsylvania,  4,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Maine,  and  California,  3,  Indiana,  Georgia,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Texas, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  each  2  ; 
most  of  the  other  states  one  each.  The  gathering  at 
Chautauqua  of  course  leads  all  the  rest ;  here  there  are 
courses  of  lectures  ;  lectures  on  science  and  art,  litera- 
ture, on  sociology,  on  religion,  on  history,  biography, 
and  pedagogy.  Many  illustrated  lectures  are  given. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  university  in  the  woods. 
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James  Rhea  Preston. 

James  Rhea  Preston,  stale  superintendent  of  Mississippi,  was 
bom  in  Washington  couniy,  Virginia,  January  3z,  1853.  Hcwas 
reared  on  a  farm  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools 
of  (he  neighborhood.  At  the  age  oC  sixteen  he  entered  George- 
town university,  D.  C,  lemaining  Iheie  two  years.  He  then 
went  Emory  and  Henry  college,  Virginia,  from  which  institution 
he  received  the  degree  o(  A.B.  in  1873  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1875. 
One  year  was  spent  in  teaching  a  couatry  school  in  Tennessee, 
and  he  then  became  principal  of  the  public  school  at  Brookston, 
lad.  Removing  to  Mississippi  in  1875,  he  taught  3  boys' high 
school  for  three  years,  then  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  state.  From  1878  to  1881  he  conducted  a  preparatoiy 
school  in  Noxubee  county.  In  i38i  he  was  elected  superintend- 
ent of  the  Water  Valley  public  schools,  which  position  he  held 
until  he  was  elected  state  superintendent  of  education  in  18S5, 

As  Mate  superintendent,  at  the  rei^uest  of  the  joint  legislative 
committees,  he  submitted  and  assisted  m  the  passage  of  the  school 
law  of  1 886,  through  which  many  needed  reiorms  were  instituted. 
Chief  among  these  were  :  State  uniform  examination  o(  teach- 
ers, a  system  of  districting  Cor  rural  schools,  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion of  schools  by  county  superintendents,  establishment  of  insti- 
tutes, regulation  of  teachers'  salaries.  Although  these  laws  cre- 
ated much  stir  at  first  among  teachers,  they  are  to  day  the  vital 
part  of  the  law  which  has  brought  about  the  progress  of  the  state 
mpubJic  education. 

In  1889  Superintendent  Preston  was  re-elected,  and  by  the  new 
constitution  his  term  was  extended  two  years.  In  1S90  he  opposed 
the  provision  ol  the  new  constitution  under  which  the  state  as- 
sumed by  general  taxation  to  support  public  schools  four  months 
without  local  tai,  and  advocated  state  support  for  three  months, 
coupled  with  a  provision  that  local  taxes  should  be  levied  suffi* 
cieot  to  extend  the  term  to  four  months  He  advocated  also  a 
compulsory  poll-tax,  and  that  the  state  school  fund  should  con- 
sist ol  the  receipts  from  specific  sources  of  indirect  taxation  and 
from  a  fixed  rate  on  property. 

In  1893  he  secured  an  appropriation  From  the  Peabody  fund  for 
use  in  conducting  normal  institutes  in  the  state  and  soon  created 
iuch  aninterest  that  these  institutes  were  crowded  to  ovirflowing. 
The  Srst  year  there  were  but  two  ol  them,  but  last  year  ibere 
were  five,  besides  thof e  held  for  the  colored  teachers.  _  A  system 
of  county  institutes  has  also  been  in  successful  operation  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  There  is  a 
belter  school  sentiment,  a  fuller  appreciation  ol  the  educational 
needs  of  the  state,  and  a  greater  willingness  to  increase  the  school 
tax.  Since  i88j  the  expenditures  for  public  schools  have  risen 
from  $840,776  to  $1,238,973—80  increase  of  more  than  47  per 
cent. 

Supt,  Preston  is  an  aggressive  educational  man  and  an  efficient 
officer.  He  is  a  man  wno  has  high  educational  ideals,  and  while 
he  strives  earnestly  to  reach  his  standards  he  is  also  very  wise  in 
the  iheans  and  measures  used.  He  will  retire  from  onice  next 
January  because  the  constitutional  limit  has  been  reached,  but 
many  express  the  deepest  regret  that  he  cannot  be  kept  at  his 
present  post  for  at  least  one  more  term.  J.  U.  Barnard. 

Univriily  of  Miuiuippi. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  gives  the  cost  of  getting  through  the 
university,  and  asks,  Is  a  university  course  worth  the  struggle 
those  arc  obliged  t*  make  who  have  to  go  it  alone  ?  Year  by 
year  the  cost  of  a  four  years'  course  is  rising. 


California. 

The  following  circular  has  been  addressed  to  school  superin- 
tendents and  county  boards  of  education  of  California  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  state  council  of  education  at  its  meeting 
in  Santa  Cruz,  December  38.  1894,  The  committee  was  asked 
to  report  on  the  question  of  the  course  of  study  for  elementary 
schools :  "  Instead  of  preparing  at  once  a  complete  curriculum 
tor  the  elementary  schools,  this  committee  is  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding as  follows:  First,  to  secure  thoughtful  and  extended 
study  of  the  question  on  the  part  of  practical  teachers  in  all  the 
counties  and  cities  of  the  state ;  second,  to  secure  the  setting 
apart  of  at  least  one  half-day  of  the  next  institute  Iti  each  of  the 
counties  and  cities  ol  the  state  for  the  discussion  of  this  question : 
third,  to  have  pape:^  prepared  for  presentation  in  these  special 
sessions  of  the  mstitutes  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  as 
a  whole  or  some  of  its  particular  aspects,  which  papers  shall  be 
discussed  by  the  teachers  in  attendance;  and  finally,  to  have  reso- 
lutions passed  or  the  results  of  these  discussions  summed  up  in 
some  other  form  of  statements,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to 
this  committee.  Such  expressions  of  the  judgment  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state,  especially  when  that  judgment  is  based  upon  a 
careful  and  impartial  study  of  the  question  proposed,  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  committee  in  the  preparation  of  its  report. 

May  we  invite  your  active  co-operation  in  carrying  out  thb 
plan  in  your  respective  counties  and  cities  ? 

For  the  first  series  of  special  questions  to  be  submitted  for 
such  study  and  discussion  we  would  respectfully  propose  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  Of  the  four  great  branches  of  study  enumerated  by  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  viz..  Language  (including  reading,  writing, 
language  lessons,  and  grammar).  Mathematics  (including  number 
work,  arithmetic,  etc.),  History  (including  literature  and  bistoiy 
proper),  and  natural  science,  should  all  be  studied  in  each  of  the 
elementary  grades  ? 

3.  If  any  are  to  be  omitted  in  any  of  the  grades,  what,  and  in 
what  gratles? 

3.  I?  all  should  be  pursued,  what  proportion  of  time  should  be 
given  in  each  grade  to  each  ol  the  four  branches? 

4.  Can  any  one  study  be  designated  in  each  of  the  grades 
which  shoulcl  be  regarded  as  the  chief  study  of  that  grade  r 

5.  Should  any  one  of  the  four  great  branches  receive  a  notable 
increase  of  attention  over  that  which  it  now  receives  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  schools? 

6.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  natural  tastes  and  ap- 
titudes of  the  children  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
work  of  any  given  grade  ? 

7.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  work  be  determined 
by  the  prospective  lifework  of  the  children  ? 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  impoitance  of  discussions  based 
not  merely  upon  preconceived  opinions  or  results  arrived  at  hap- 
hazard, but  upon  a  painstaking  study  of  the  liteiature  of  the 
question  and  careful  observation  of  the  effect  of  studies  upon  the 
children  in  the  schools.  We  would  recommend  especially  that 
the  two  following  works  be  read  by  all  the  teachers : 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  (published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  (published  by  the 
Educational  Review— 'Atorf  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

In  addition  to  these  reports  the  best  available  literature,  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject,  should  be  read  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  suggestive  works  : 

White:  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  (American  Book  Co.. 
New  York.) 

McMurry ;  General  Method  ;  and  Special  Method  for  History 
and  Literature,  Reading,  and  Geography.  (Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Bloomington.  III.) 

Hill:  The  True  Order  of  Study.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New 
York) 

Parker:  Talks  on  Pedagogics.  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
New  York,  Chicago.) 

If  the  plan  here  proposed  meets  with  your  approval,  may  we 
ask  you  to  present  it  to  your  teachers,  and  enlist  their  hearty  co- 
operation in  carrying  it  out  ?  Will  you  kindly  send  us  within 
one  week  of  the  close  of  your  institute  a  copy  ol  any  statement 
or  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  subject  which  your  teachers  may 
have  adopted?  We  should  be  particularly  pleased  lo  have 
added  to  such  expression  of  the  views  of  your  teachers  an  ex. 
pression  of  your  own  views  upon  the  subject.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  embody  the  results  ol  our  inquiry  in  a  preliminary  report,  to 
be  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  education  next 
December,  and  to  be  made  the  basis  of  discussion  for  the  year 
fallowing." 

The  committee  is  composed  of  J.  W.  Linscott,  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  Lucy  M.  Washburn,  Jas  A.  Foshay,  P.  M.  Fisher, 

In  Detroit,  teachers  who  have  served  25  years  mav  be  retired  on 
a  pension  of  not  over  $400— they  must  have  taught  15  years  in 
Detroit ;  i  per  cent,  of  the  teachers'  salaries  is  taken  to  make  a 
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New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  fiftieth  meeting  was  held  at  Syracuse,  beginning  July  i. 
E.  N.  Jones  presiding,  Welland  Hendricks  secretary.  Nearly  6co 
became  members.  The  annual  address  was  by  Pres.  J.  G.  Schur- 
man.  On  Tuesday  papers  were  read  by  W.  R.  Eastman  on  the 
Public  Library;  by  G.  StraubenmuUer  on  Commercial  Geography; 
on  the  Eye,  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Callan  ;  on  Results  of  Uniform  Exam- 
inations, by  A.  C.  Hill ;  on  Education  of  Mathematics,  by  G.  K. 
Hawkins ;  on  the  Primary  Teacher,  by  Miss  M.  L.  Eastman  ;  on 
Correlation  of  Studies,  by  Prof.  S.  G.  Williams.  In  th^  evening 
the  annual  address  was  delivered  by  State  Supt.  Skinner ;  on 
Wednesday  the  fiftieth  anniversary  exercises  took  place,  followed 
by  address  by  A.  S.  Draper,  and  election  of  officers. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  made  so  that  the  se- 
lection of  the  place  of  meeting  is  made  by  the  association  (it  had 
been  fixed  permanently  at  Saratoga).  Over  this  there  was  con- 
siderable debate ;  it  was  claimed  that  it  was  agreed  that  the 
meeting  for  1896  should  be  in  Saratoga.  On  a  ballot  Rochester 
was  selected,  getting  214  votes  to  New  York's  113.  A  scries  of 
resolutions  was  passed,  but  only  two  bore  on  education ;  they  did 
not  ring  like  many  passed  during  the  half  century. 

Treasurer  Bugbee  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  the  amount  of 
cash  in  his  hands  to  be  $t,osi. 

The  election  of  Principal  J.  M.  Milne  to  the  presidency  grati- 
fied the  association  for  he  is  a  very  popular  man. 

The  address  of  State  Supt.  Skinner  did  not  foreshadow  his 
policy,  as  was  expected  ;  he  confined  himself  mainly  to  the  dan- 
gers menacing  public  education,  and  enumerated  public  indiffer- 
ence, political  influence,  and  wrong  views. 

Of  those  who  were  present  at  the  first  meeting  in  1845,  Ed- 
ward Smith,  W.  W.  Newman,  J.  A.  Allen,  and  Edward  P.  Day. 
Edward  North,  David  Parsons,  Edward  Cooper,  and  William 
Barnes  wrote  letters  of  regret. 


New  York  State  Art  Teachers'  Association. 

The  5th  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Syracuse,  July  2  and 
3,  W.  S.  Goodnough  presiding.  Miss  J.  L  Graves  secretary.  The 
proceedings  were  addresses  by  the  president.  How  to  Advance 
Art  Education,  by  John  S.  Clark  on  the  Place  of  Art  in  Education 
in  view  of  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen.  The 
Nature  and  Purpose  of  Examination  in  Drawing,  by  Miss  Gratia  L. 
Rice.    Discussions  followed  each  address. 


Fishkill. 

The  excitement  over  occurrences  at  the  teachers*  institute  held 
at  Matteawan,  May  1 5,  had  not  abated  much  when  State  Supt. 
Skinner  revoked  the  licenses  to  teach  of  Messrs.  W.  S.  Allen,  and 
Herbert  Pinckney,  the  latter  a  normal  school  graduate.  It  appears 
that  Prof.  A.  C.  McLachlan  was  giving  a  lecture  before  the 
teachers;  that  Miss  Emerson  whispered  and  admonition  was 
given  by  the  lecturer ;  that  the  offense  was  repeated,  and  that 
the  lecturer  then  asked  the  commissioner  to  conduct  the  of- 
fender from  the  room  ;  this  was  followed  by  noise  in  the  hall 
which  the  lecturer  thought  was  a  further  insult.  Mrs.  Pinckn  ey 
accompanied  Miss  Emerson,  and  the  next  day  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Pinckney  were  absent  from  the  institute,  and  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Newburg  Register  reflecting  on  Prof.  McLachlan ;  this  it 
was  charged  was  written  by  Messrs  Allen  and  Pinckney. 

This  matter  was  reported  to  State  Supt.  Skinner  and  he  ad- 
dressed letters  to  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pinckney  requesting  them  to 
apologize  and  to  publish  the  same  in  the  Register,  and  mail  a  copy 
to  eacli  teacher  in  the  county.  Mr.  Pinckney  replied  denying  writing 
the  article,  declaring  that  Miss  Emerson  and  Mrs.  Pinckney  had 
been  unjustly  treated  and  that  he  could  not  say  otherwise ;  de- 
mands that  Mr.  McLachlan's  conduct  be  investigated  and  that  he 
not  be  censured  until  it  is  established  that  he  is  guilty.  Mr.  Allen 
replies,  admits  publishing  the  article  in  the  Register  ;  declares  that 
Prof.  McLachlan  called  him  names  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons,  and  while  he  has  a  wife  and  children  depending  on  him 
for  support,  he  would  despise  himself  were  he  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  state  superintendent.  He  refers  also  to  the  feel- 
ing in  the  Fishkill  community  as  wholly  against  Prof.  McLach- 
lan. He  has  been  m  the  school-room  twenty-nine  years  ;  regrets 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  affair. 

On  June  24  State  Supt.  Skinner  revoked  the  certificates  of  both 
these  gentlemen,  giving  as  his  reason, "  You  are  guilty  of  a  wilful 
failure  to  attend  a  teachers'  institute  held  etc.,  but  was  absent 
without  leave,"  contrary  to  law,  etc. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  B.  Hammond,  president  of  the  Fishkill  school 
board,  Supt.  Skinner  writes,  "  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pinckney  are 
charged  with  exciting  disloyalty  to  the  conductor  and  to  the  de- 
partment in  securing  the  publication  of  newspaper  articles  mis- 
representing the  whole  affair  and  designed  to  discredit  the  con- 
ductor and  department." 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  incidents  as  published  it  would 
seem  that  out  of  the  whispering  by  Miss  Emerson  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  has  arisen.  All  will  agree  with  these 
conclusions :    (i)   She  ought   not  to  have  whispered.     (2)  She 


ought  not  to  have  been  ordered  from  the  room.  (3)  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Pinckney  ought  not  to  have  published  an  article  in  the 
paper. 

As  to  the  revoking  of  licenses  for  the  reasons  he  sets  forth 
Supt.  Skinner  has  undoubtedly  gone  too  far;  it  is  possible  the 
courts  might  uphold  him,  but  public  opinion  will  not.  Such  an 
offense  as  staying  away  from  the  institute  might  be  deserving  of 
censure  ;  it  is  not  an  immoral  act ;  it  does  not  show  a  disrespect 
for  the  department.  Prof.  McLachlan  was  too  hasty ;  whisper- 
ing is  a  nuisance  but  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  infectious  di- 
sease. How  many  have  hurt  a  school  by  trying  to  exterpate  whis- 
pering in  an  injudicious  manner !  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
Fishkill  imbroglio. 


Some  two  or  three  years  ago  a  movement  was  begun  by  the 
Public  School  Art  League  of  Boston.  It  established  the  custom 
of  having  each  graduating  class  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
state  leave  behind  them  some  work  of  art  as  an  ornament  to  the 
buildings  and  as  a  memorial.  Already  the  Boston  schools  have 
some  really  valuable  art  works  which  have  been  presented  in  this 
way.  The  Girls'  high  school  has  received  a  beautiful  reduced 
copy  of  the  famous  •*  Victory,"  of  Samothrace,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  the  Louvre ;  the  Girls*  Latin  school  has  received  a 
fine  copy  of  Lucca  della  Robbia's  reliefs  from  the  Duomo  at  Flor- 
ence ;  and  the  English  high  school  has  obtained  a  fine  copy  in 
full  size,  of  the  famous  "  Discobolus,"  of  Myron.  The  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  Everett  school,  Dorchester,  has  left  behind  it  a 
fine  bust  of  "  Diana,"  and  the  Boys*  Latin  school  has  received  a 
beautiful  copy  of  the  '*  Venus  de  Medici." 

As  to  an  examination  in  other  subjecs  than  those  required  by 
law  State  Supt.  Inglis,  of  Illinois,  says  :  "A  candidate  for  a  certi- 
ficate cannot  lawfully  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
topics  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  law  and  in  such  matters 
as  relate  to  his  moral  character  and  capability  of  teaching  ;  nor 
should  he  be  constrained  to  study  any  particular  text-book ; 
yet  a  considerable  knowledge  of  pedagogy  or  methods  of  teaching 
may  be  required  to  be  shown  by  the  questions  asked  under 
the  topics  enumerated  in  the  law  and  by  the  general  questions 
asked  to  ascertain  the  applicant's  ability  to  teach." 

The  legislature  of  Kansas  passed  a  law  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  out-of-state  conductors  of  institutes ;  the  teachers  want  to 
keep  that  work  to  themselves ;  it  is  a  sort  of  protective  tariff. 
Able  men  from  other  states  have  hitherto  been  invited  as  con- 
ductors, but  that  is  now  forbidden— where  the  public  money  is 
used.  Next  they  will  forbid  any  poetry  to  be  used  except  that 
they  write  themselves. 

The  manual  training  school  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  seems  to  have 
been  a  .^^uccess.  The  course  which  the  boys  go  through  is  made 
up  as  follows  :  Squared  joint,  nailed  and  glued,  miter  joint,  slip 
mortise  and  tenon,  square  ledge  joint,  dovetailed  ledge  joint, 
blind  mortise  and  tenon,  open  mortise  and  tenon,  lap  joint  dia- 
mond shape,  miter  joint  with  mortise  and  tenon,  section  of  table 
or  stand  frame,  trestle,  bracket  exercise  in  dovetailing,  dovetailed 
key,  single  dovetail  open  and  same  half  blind,  the  same  with  two 
dovetails  and  the  same  with  three,  forming  a  set  of  six,  blind 
dovetail,  dovetailed  box  wiih  hinges  and  lock  complete,  exercise 
in  carving,  scroll  with  initials,  carved  wall  pocket. 

Each  boy  has  a  separate  bench  and  each  bench  has  the  follow- 
ing outfit :  Six  chisels,  hammer,  nail  set,  gauge,  screwdriver,  bits 
and  brace,  try  square,  bevel,  rule,  compass,  form  plane,  jointer, 
fore  plane  and  block  plane,  splitting  saw,  panel  saw,  back  saw, 
and  pair  of  hand  screws. 

The  Wobum  school  board  have  abolished  the  system  of  phys- 
ical culture  and  adopted  a  simpler  one.  The  scholars  actually 
abhorred  the  exercises  required  by  the  system,  and  the  teachers- 
who  have  done  the  work,  have  been  equally  opposed  to  it.  Its 
requirements  were  anything  but  in  the  direction  of  physical 
strengthening  and  development.  It  wearied  the  scholars  and  un- 
fitted them  for  good  mental  work.  The  id(ia  of  it  is  radically  op- 
posed, in  principle,  to  true  physical  culture. 

Chas.  H.  Hockley,  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  presented  the  city 
with  a  fine  school  costing  $100,000,  and  a  public  library. 

The  law  now  is  that  parents  of  children  between  seven  and  six- 
teen are  fined  from  $5  to  $50  for  not  sending  their  children  to 
school ;  they  may  even  be  imprisoned  from  two  to  ninety  days. 

In  Eureka  the  money  paid  to  lawyers  for  defending  a  teacher 
arrested  for  whipping  a  pupil  is  declared  unlawful. 

In  Wisconsin  the  county  superintendent  must  have  taught  in 
the  public  schools  for  eight  months  and  hold  a  certificate  entitling 
him  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  state — this  to  be  issued 
upon  examination  by  examiners  (or  state  certificate. 

In  Marinette  the  teachers  must  be  graduates  of  a  normal 
school  or  some  reputable  college  or  else  have  had  two  years  ex- 
perience in  practical  teaching.  New  high  school  graduates  are 
not  eligible. 

The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  Argus. 
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The  Oldest  of  American  Schools. 

By  E.  W.  Krackowizer. 

The  other  day  twenty-two  men  met  to  celebrate  their  gradua- 
tion from  the  Boston  Public  Latin  school  twenty- five  years  ago. 
Two  came  from  Chicago,  another  from  Milwaukee,  a  fourth 
from  Cleveland.  The  man  in  Japan  and  the  two  in  Seattle  and 
Western  Kansas  sent  us  their  regrets  at  being  prevented  from  being 
with  us  in  terms  of  such  unmistakable  disappointment  that  their 
presence  in  the  spirit  was  almost  palpably  manifest.  One  of 
those  present  had  never  been  East  even  to  attend  the  reunions  of 
his  college  class;  and  although  he  iS'a  grave  and  reverend  D.D., 
he  told  us  that  the  only  diploma  he  ever  really  prized  was  the  one 
he  had  earned  at  the  old  Latin  school.  It  is  not  often  the  case 
that  a  man's  high  or  preparatory  school  associations  are  accorded 
equal  rank  with  those  arising  from  his  college  or  university  ca- 
reer. Yet  here  we  have  an  instance  where  the  latter  even  re- 
cedes into  the  background. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  lines  to  give  a  reason  for  this 
scholastic  pride  and  loyalty.  This  institution  is  a  public  school 
and  at  the  same  time  the  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  this 
country.  Since  ten  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
anticipating  the  foundation  of  Harvard  college  by  three,  the  Pub- 
lic Latin  school  of  Boston  has  been  steadfastly  and  conserva- 
tively devoted  to  the  nurture  and  culture  of  the  classics,  so- 
called. 

But  even  a  superficial  examination  of  the  pride  with  which 
many  of  her  alumni  regard  this  school  cannot  fail  to  discover  that 
it  implies  something  more— or  rather,  as  I  should  say,  less— than 
filial  reverence ;  there  is  unmistakably  a  strain  of  ancestral  con- 
ceit in  the  feeling ;  a  species  of  self-satisfaction  that  one  is  of 
blooded  stock,  intelle:tually ;  something  apart  from  the  vulg^ar 
herd  whose  members,  no  matter  how  well-trained,  how  deserving 
in  scholarship,  are  after  all  but  a  kind  of  nouveaux  riches  in  the 
world  of  culture.  "  Such  another  may  be  the  very  flower  of 
learning ;  if  so.  I,  qud  alumnus  of  the  Boston  Latin  school,  am, 
as  it  were,  the  Mayflower  of  fearning."  The  conceit  of  letters  is 
bad  enough,  and  this  rare  faction  of  it  is,  of  course,  quite  beneath 
contempt.  Yet  the  institution,  itself,  cannot  be  held  responsible. 
No  school  could  be  more  democratic  in  its  traditions  or  conditions. 
In  fact,  so  true  is  this,  that  in  these  latter  days  it  has  fallen  some- 
what into  disrepute.  Among  the  **  best  "  families  of  Boston  it  is 
no  longer  **  good  form  "  to  send  your  boy  to  a  public  school,  even 
though  it  be  260  years  old.  So  the  old  school  has  lost  somewhat 
of  its  honorable  standing  in  the  community,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  subtle  detractors  now,  where  in  former  days  even  the 
kindliest  criticism  was  repelled  by  the  press  and  in  the  school 
board  as  a  species  of  pedagogical  blasphemy.  Yet  the  sober 
truth  is  t^iat  there  used  to  be  good  ground  for  just  fault  finding  in 
the  days  when  it  was  not  permitted  ;  as  there  is  to-day,  when  it  is 
not  apphed.  Even  as  an  alumnus  of  twenty-five  years*  standing 
my  loyalty  to  and  reverence  for  the  old  school  is  sure  to  be  called 
in  question,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  its  shortcom- 
ings 

This  was  the  way  of  it  in  our  day.  A  fellow,  who  like  myself, 
simply  refused  to  cram  his  grammar  and  to  memorize  his 
authors  might  manage  to  get  into  Harvard  without  conditions,  if 
he  was  only  reasonably  attentive  to  the  results  of  the  cramming, 
and  memorizing  of  his  more  "  industrious  "  classmates  as  they 
were  iterated  and  reiterated  ad  nauseam  at  recitations ;  while  the 
crammers  and  memorizers  might,  and  not  infrequently  did,  slip  up 
at  their  college  entrance  examinations  for  lack  of  wit.  Those 
were  the  days  when  we  were  supposed  to  grind  out  all  of  the 
"Gallic  War,"  the  "Metamorphoses,"  the  "iCneid,"  "Bucolics" 
and  "Georgics,"  and  of  Cicero's  "Orations,"  all  of  the  "Anabasis  " 
and  three  books  of  the  "  Iliad  " — "  not  including  the  Catalogue 
of  Ships."  The  full  course,  therefore  comprised  at  least  six 
years  of  verbal  and  rhetorical  dissection  of  these  works,  not  as 
expressions  and  reflections  of  classic  life  and  thought ;  dreaming 
and  longing ;  but  as  literce  ;  as  so  many  repositories  of  words  in 
their  common,  exceptional,  rare,  and  obsolete  combinations  and 
permutations — just  as  if  Caesar  had  lain  awake  nights  to  con- 
struct verbal  pitfalls  for  us  to  trip  over ;  as  if  Xenophon  had  de- 
veloped his  penchant  for  the  3d  person  singular  as  a  "historical " 
device  for  us  to  parse.  As  to  mathematics,  algebra  was  pre- 
sented as  a  symbological  mystery  lying  in  a  sort  of  pettifog  twixt 
arithmetic,  which  we  had  never  unaerstood,  and  geometry,  which 
we  never  expected  to  understand.  Ancient  history  was  a  discon- 
nected compilation  of  names  and  dates  in  "  tables,"  wherein 
neither  fact  nor  fiction  were  so  prominent  as  falsehood.  We  also 
"studied"  French  from  a  grammar  whose  "paradigms  were 
evolved  out  of  the  inner  consciousness  of  a  worthy  man  —in  fact 
he  was  and  remains  a  dear,  sweet,  old  soul,  but  none  the  less 
misguided — who  was  bent  on  making  us  conjugate  French  verbs 
into  the  optative  mood,  and  to  decline  French  nouns  in  six,  several 
cases. 

This  was  held  to  be  the  way  to  absorb  "  classic  culture ; "  to 
climb  ihi^gradus  ad  Parnassum  ;  to  be  inducted  into  the  "  Hu- 
manities.' 

Need  I  assure  the  reader  that  in  our  reminiscences,  from  those 


of  the  eloquent  poet  to  those  of  the  prosaic  historian,  none  of  us 
adverted  to  our  studies,  but  to  our  fellow  students ;  to  our  teachers 
and  not  to  their  teaching }  A  few  of  the  latter  were  "  born 
teachers  "  in  the  long  line  of  those  who  hand  down  intact  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  fathers  to  the  sons ;  so  reverently  do  they  preserve 
the  jots  and  littles  that  their  familiarity  with  the  flyspecks  and 
du.st  of  other  ages  failed  to  breed  the  contempt  of  wholesome 
boyish  revulsion  against  such  hollow  artificiality  in — all  of  us. 
These  teachers,  aptly  enough  called  "  ushers  "  and  "  masters," 
were  in  no  sense  educators  except  as  the  strong  simplicity  or 
rugged  oddity  of  their  natures  influenced  us  for  good  or  evil. 

Thus  had  it  been  since  the  days  of  the  Pilgnm  Fathers— yet 
the  school  to-day  has  better  teachers  with  better  methods  than 
in  our  day,  because  Harvard  has  broken  with  the  past.  But  it 
has  been  a  case  of  constrained  conformation  to  the  demands  of 
the  higher  institution,  rather  than  a  reformation  under  conviction 
of  sin  and  persuasion  of  righteousness.  And  signs  are  not  want- 
ing that  before  the  close  of  the  century  there  will  come  to  pass  a 
reorganization  of  the  dear  old  public  Latin  school  of  Boston  no 
less  worthy  of  its  conservative  past  than  of  its  potentially  radical 
future. 

Boston,  June  25,  1895. 


The  Contents  of  School  Readers. 

Suggestions  of  a  Russian  Educationalist. 

By  Boris  Bogen. 

(In  recent  years,  due  to  some  political  events,  Russia  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  In  educational  matters  also,  particularly  since  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  suggestions  of  Russia*s  educationalists 
have  been  listened  to.  it  is  admitted  by  students  of  the  various  European 
countries  that  Russia  is  not  only  not  behind  in  pedagogy,  but  has  also  mm* 
ished  very  satisfactory  solutions  to  some  educational  prcK)lems.  The  Journal 
will  present  several  articles  showing  what  has  been  accomplished,  particu- 
larly in  the  treatment  of  questions  that  are  engaging  the  attention  of  many 
American  educators.  Below  is  given  a  brief  abstract  from  an  article  re- 
cently published  by  Dimitry  /.  Tichomiroff,  the  renowned  Russian  peda- 
gogue, dealing  with  the  very  important  problem  :  What  are  to  be  the 
contents  of  a  Reader  ?) 

Mr.  Tichomiroff  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  five  years  in 
preparing  a  new  reader  which  is  to  appear  next  autumn.  The 
ideas  on  which  this  reader  is  based  are  quite  new  and  significant. 
Nature,  he  believes,  is  not  to  furnish  the  only  subject-matter  at 
first ;  man  in  relation  to  nature,  —man  who  knows,  thinks,  and 
loves,  must  be  presented. 

Fine  literature,  he  holds,  is  the  best  means  for  cultivating  noble 
thought,  feeling,  and  spirit,  for  influencing^  the  heart  and  through 
it  the  will ;  it  is  to  modern  man  the  principal  educatorand  in- 
structor in  morality.  The  question,  how  to  arrange  the  reading 
matter  furnished  by  literature  for  the  young,  in  school  and  out 
of  it,  is  of  greatest  importance. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Tichomiroff  selects  from  general  literature 
everything  which  is  accessible  for  children,  and  then  arranges  it 
systematically,  not  in  respect  to  its  form  merely,  but  in  regard  to 
its  contents  also. 

The  proposed  reader  would  be  arranged  as  follows  :  first,  little 
stories,  fables,  and  poems,  representing  the  relations  of  the 
children  to  their  parents,  nurse,  teacher,  etc.,  then  follow  selec- 
tions treating  their  duties  toward  man  and  nature ;  after  this  a 
certain  amount  of  subject-matter  from  geography,  history,  and 
the  natural  sciences.  Thus,  co-ordination  is  to  be  attained 
through  tine  literature,  the  final  aim  being  moral  education. 


Brooklyn's  "  reform  mayor  "  has  made  a  generous  concession 
to  the  demand  of  woman  to  be  represented  on  boards  of  educa- 
tion by  the  appointment  of  five  ladies  to  the  Brooklyn  board. 
The  ladies  selected  for  this  trust  are  Mrs.  Emma  Pettingill,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Powell,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Perry, 
and  Miss  Isabel  M.  Chapman.  These  women  are  the  first  of  their 
sex  who  have  been  recognized  in  the  city  over  the  river  as  woiihy 
of  a  trial  in  such  educational  affairs  as  it  is  in  the  function  of  the 
board  to  conduct.  Women  have  hitherto  been  held  qualified  to 
teach,  but  not  to  say  what  is  best  for  teachers  ;  to  have  immedi- 
ate charge  of  children,  but  not  of  the  buildings  in  which  children 
are  brought  under  the  teacher's  influence.  It  is  perhaps  due  to 
this  traditional  view  that  there  are  still  to  be  found  in  Brooklyn 
overcrowded  and  insufficiently  lighted  class-rooms,  to  say  nothing 
of  rooms  to  which  fetid  odors  penetrate  the  year  round  because 
of  inadequate  provision  for  ventilation  or  defective  plumbing. 
Annually  for  a  long  time  as  the  season  came  round,  a  committee 
has  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  mayor's  office,  having  in  charge 
a  petition  for  the  appointment  of  women  as  trustees.  Some  years 
ago.  a  certain  mayor  immortalized  himself  by  naming  one  woman 
on  his  list  of  appointments.  This  was  regarded  as  a  joke  by 
many  and  the  lady  declined  to  take  her  seat  in  the  board  of 
forty- five.  It  remained  for  Mayor  Schieren  to  show  a  business- 
like respect  to  the  claims  of  womanhood  to  help  look  after  child- 
hood in  the  way  of  regulating  school  conditions.  His  selections 
are  said  to  have  been  made  with  extreme  care. 
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Leading  Publisher^. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  well-known  publishing  house  was  founded  in  1846 
by  Charles  Scribner,  senior,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-five. 
He  first  associated  himself  with  Isaac  Baker,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Baker  &  Scribner.  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  few 
years  later,  he  continued  the  business  in  his  own  name.    The  or- 


Bushnell,  Dr.  Hodge,  the  Alexanders.  Dr.  McCosb,  President 
Woolsey,  Dr.  Noah  Porter.  Mark  Hopkins.  Prof,  Phcips,  President 
Harper,  and  many  others. 


Chahlis  Scribner. 
iginal  quarters  of  the  house  were  a  part  of  the  chapel  of  ihe  old 
Brick  Church  at  the  comer  of  Nassau  street  and  Park  Roif,  whii:h 
is  now  Ihe  site  of  the  Times  building.  After  several  removals  the 
tirm  settled  at  743  Broadway,  where  it  remained  for  twenty  years. 
moving  in  1894  to  the  spacious  new  building  at  153-157  Filth 
avenue. 

In  1857  Mr.  Scribner  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr  Charles 
Welford,  of  London,  under  the  name  of  Scribner  &  Wellord. 
This  partnership,  which  was  organized  (or  (he  purpose  of  import- 
ing books  only,  was  distinct  from  the  publishing  business  of 
Charles  Scribner.  In  1S64  Mr,  Scr'bner  took  into  partnership 
Mr  Andrew  C.  Armstrong,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Edward 
Seymour  also  became  a  partner. 

Mr.  Scribner  died  in  18;' i,  and  his  son,  Mr.  John  Blair  Scribner, 
became  the  head  of  the  house.  The  name  of  the  main  firm  be- 
came Scribner.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  and  that  of  the  importing  firm 
Scribner,  Welford,  and  Armstrong.  In  1878  Mr.  Scribner  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  bought  out  Mr.  Armstrong's 
iaierest  in  the  business,  and  the  firm  then  assumed  the  name  by 
which  it  has  since  been  known. 

Mr.  John  Blair  Scribner  died  in  1879,  and  Mr.  Charles  Scribner 
was  Ihe  only  member  of  the  firm  uncil  1884.  when  his  brother, 
Arthur  H  ,  btcame  associated  with  him.  On  the  death  of  Mr; 
Welford  in  1885.  the  business  of  Scribner  &  Welford  was  ab- 
sorbed into  the  main  house,  and  the  whole  is  now  one  organiza- 
tion. 

The  history  of  the  house  is  a  record  of  great  successes  and  to 
it  is  due  th<>  publication  of  the  works  of  many  standard  authors. 
It  was  Mr.  Scribner  who  "discovered"  "  Ik  Marvel,"  and  published 
"  The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  "  and  "  Dream  Life."  He  showed 
his  discrimination  also  in  the  publication  of  Dr.  Holland's  "  Tim- 
othy Titcomb's  Letters."  One  after  another  Dr.  Holland's  many 
books  were  added  to  the  list  and  the  friendship  thus  begun  be- 
tween publisher  and  author  was  to  result  later  in  the  founding  of 
a  great  magazine.  The  house  includes  in  its  list  of  fiction  writers 
such  names  as  Cable.  Stockton,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Eggleston.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  Robert  Grant.  Octave  Thanet,  G.  P.  Lalhrop,  Boy- 
esen.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  others  equally  well-known. 

During  the  fifties  Mr.  Scribner  began  publishing  important 
theological  and  philosophical  works,  which  include  those  of  Dr. 


The  next  step  was  Ihe  publication  of  Lange's  great  Commen- 
tary. Ahhough  based  on  the  German  of  Lange,  it  was  practi- 
cally anew  work,  edited  by  Dr.  Phi^pSchaff,  some  of  the  volumes 
being  new  contiibutiona. 

The  publication  of  the  American  edition  of  the  "  Encydopsdia 
Britannica."  was  a  successful  undertaking,  the  authorized  sales 
amounting  to  70,000  sets.  From  the  subscription  book  depart- 
ment issue  Stanley's  "In  Darkest  Africa,"  Greeley's  "Three 
Years  of  Arctic  service."  the  'Scribner- Black  Atlas  of  the 
World."  and  other  notable  books. 

Among  the  works  of  foreign  authors  those  of  Frotide,  Dean 
Stanley.  Max  Miiller.  Gladstone,  Rawlinson.  Sayce.  Jowett. 
Mommsen,  and  Cuniu*,  may  be  mentioned. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Beginning  with  its  establishment,  in  the  late  fifties,  the  Educa- 


John  Blaib  ^ribneh. 


tional  Department  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
bouse.    For  many  years  this  depanmeat  concerned  itself  not 
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onJy  with  the  higher  grades  of  text-books,  but  with  the  publica- 
tion of  common  school  text  books,  and  Guyot's  '■  Geographies." 
SbeldoD's  ••  Readers,"  Cooley's  '■  Physics."  and  the  like,  will  be 
remembered  as  among  the  best  school-books  in  the  country. 
Later,  owing  to  the  rapid  specialization  of  this  branch  of  pub- 
lishing, and  changed  conditions,  this  common  school  list  was 
sold,  and  since  then,  the  department  has  devoted  all  its  energies 
tg  publishing  books  suitable  for  high- schools,  seminaries,  colleges. 
and  miivcrsities.  In  this  field  the  publications  of  the  house  have 
become  noteworthy,  especially  may  this  be  said  of  books  m 
history,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

Id  the  Descriptive  Text-book  Catalogue  for  1895,  just  issued. 
is  found  an  extensive  variety  of  higher  educational  books  in  all 
depanmenls. 

In  language  and  literature  some  of  the  most  important  works 
arc,  CrattweU's  "  History  of  Roman  Literature,"  Jevons"  "  His- 
tory of  Greek  Literature."  Renton's  "  Outlines  of  English  Liier- 
ature."  Raleigh's  "  The  English  Novel."  Marsh's  "  Lectures  on 
the  English  Language."  Miiller's  "The  German  Classics," 
Schcrer's  "  Histoir  of  German  Literature,"  Wendell's  "  English 
Composition,"  Whitney's  "  Language  and  the  Study  of  Lan- 
guage."; 

Physical  science  is  represented  by  the  notable  "  Contemporary 
SdeiKe  Series,"  edited  by  Havelock  Ellis,  and  comprising  twenty- 


eight  volumes,      Dana's  "How  to   Know  the 

Wild  Flowers,"  Gorham  &  Tower's  "  Laboratoiv 
Guide  lor  the  Dissection  of  the  Cat,"  Mills 
■'  Realm  of  Nature,"  Shaler's  '■  Nature  and  Man 
in  America."  and  "  Aspects  of  the  Earth," 

Among  the  notable  books  on  history  and  biogra- 
phy are.  Adams'  "  Civilization  During  the  Middle 
Ages,"  Andrews'  "  History  of  the  United  Slates," 
Burgess'  "  From  the  Conclusion  of  Peace  to  the 
End  of  Reconstruction,"  Curti us'  "History  of 
Greece,"  Johnston's  "United  States,"  Mommsens' 
"  History  of  Rome,"  Sloane's  ■'  The  French  War 
and  the  Revolution,"  Walker's  "  The  Making  of 
the  Nation,"  "  Epochs  of  Ancient  History,"  com- 
prising eleven  volumes,  edited  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Cox  and  Charles  Sankey,  and  "Epochs  of  Modem 
History,"  in  eighteen  volumes,  edited  by  Edward 
E  Morris. 

Prominent  among  the  pedagogical  books  bear- 
ing the  firm's  imprint  a rej" The  University  series," 
and  'The  Great  Educators  "  series,  the  latter 
edited  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Six  vol- 
umes of  these  concise  biographies  have  appeared, 
and  others  are  in  preparation. 

Under  political  science  and  economy  are  found 
such  books  as  Bowen's  "  American  Political 
Economy,"  Brooks'  "How  the  Republic  is  Gov- 
erned," and  "Short  Studies  in  Party  Politics," 
the  seventy-seven  volumes  of  "  The  Social  Sci- 
ence Series,"  Woolsey's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  International  Law."  and  "  Commun- 
ism and  Socialism." 

Some  important  works  on  mental  and  moral 
science  are  Hopkins'  "Outline  Study  of  Man," 
Hyslop's  "  Logic,"  Ladd's  "Primer  of  Psychol- 
ogy." "  Philosophy  of  Mind."  "Psychology  ; De- 
scriptive and  Emlanalory,"  "  Elements  of  Physi- 
ological Fsychotogy,"  "  Outlines  of  Physiological 
Psychology,"  "  Introduction  to  Philosophy,"  Mc- 
Cosh's  "Psychology."  Minto's  "Logic.  Induc- 
tive and  Deductive,"  and  Muirhead's  "  Elements 
of  Ethics." 

Fisher's  "  Manual  of  Christian  Evidences," 
and  "Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief," 
and  "History  of  the  Christian  Churcb,  and 
Schaff's  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church  "  arc 
found  under  Church  History  and  Christian  Evi- 
dences Hebrew  text-books  arc  represented  by 
Harper's  "  Elements  of  Hebrew,"  "Introductory 
Hebrew  Method  and  Manual,"  "  Elements  of 
Hebrew  Syntax,"  and  Hebrew  Vocabularies." 

The  new  building  is  commodious  enough  to 
accommodate  the  different  departments  ol  this 
great  publishing  house — financial,  manufactur- 
ing, wholesale,  educational,  and  subscription,  as 
well  as  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  well-known 
monthlies  Scribner'i  Magazine    and  the   Bank 

We  present  portraits  of  Mr,  Charles  Scribner, 
the  founder  01  the  firm,  and  Mr.  John  Blair 
Scribner. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Tbr  attention  ol  many  cities  has  been  fixed  on 
Stockton  because  it  seems  that  here  the  broad 
ground  is  taken  that  the  schools  exist  only 
for  the  pupils  and  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  not  merely 
a  calling.  The  character  of  the  teaching  force  and  the  worfc 
done  show  that  the  teachers  have  elevated  their  work  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession.  They  meet  weekly— at  times  oftener— 
for  the  systematic  study  of  subjects  connected  with  their  work. 
Educational  works  by  the  best  authors  are  carefully  studied,  al- 
ways with  the  end  in  view  of  applying  the  principles  studied  to  the 
regular  school-room  work,  The  Principals  'Round  Table  has  been 
a  powerful  aid.  A  series  of  lectures  on  educational  topics  by 
Prof.  E.  E.  Brown,  Prof.  Eari  Barnes,  and  Supt,  Burk  have  been 
given.  Judged  by  the  standards  laid  down  by  Com.  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
President  Eliot.  Supt,  Jones,  Pres.  Draper,  Prof.  E.  E.  White,  the 
Stockton  schools  deserve  high  praise.  In  preparing  the  course  of 
study  two  questions  have  been  considered  :  Will  this  subject  aid 
in  character-building — will  it  make  a  better  man  or  woman  of  the 
child.'  Will  it  be  of  practical  use  in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.' 
The  attempt  is  to  make  good  readers,  good  mathematicians,  good 
spellers,  and  good  talkers  and  writers.  The  pupils  in  the  various 
grades  have  observed,  talked,  and  written  about  animal  life,  fruits, 
seeds,  trees,  and  plants.  The  board  has  recently  determined  to 
have  a  course  in  manual  training.  The  boys  will  be  taught  how  to 
use  and  care  for  tools,  and  have  a  course  in  woodwork.  The 
superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  board  and  holds  office  for  four 
years.    James  A,  Barr  is  now  at  the  helm. 
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School  Equipment. 


A  New  Air  Pump. 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  every  piece  of  physical  apparatus 
used  in  schools  should  be  the  best  obtainable,  but  there  are  some 
pieces  which  ought  to  be  of  high  grade ;  otherwise  ihe  school  is 


tion  continues  until  the  port  is  fully  closed  ;  thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  air  backing  up  into  the  receiver, 
that  the  air  is  exhausted  completely  from  around  the  port  as  it 
closes  and  that  there  is  no  lost  motion  by  moving  the  piston  for  sole 
pHrpose  of  opening  or  dosing  any  valves.  The  port  remains  closed 
during  the  down-stroke  and  the  air  under  the  piston  is/i»r«rfinlo 
any  receptacle  that  may  be  connected  with  the  plug  on  the  side  of 
the  cylinder  opposite  to  the  port- actuating  mechanism.  On  the  up- 
stroke the  oil  passes  through  small  holes  beneath  the  oil  cup  and 
is  caught  by  the  involute  edges  of  the  cup  and  held  until  the 
down-stroke,  when  it  is  again  returned  to  the  cylinder,  thus  pre- 
venting waste  and  keeping  the  piston  cotlstantly  oiled,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  sticking.  In  a  recent  test,  a  vacuum 
of  over  ninety-nine  per  cent,  was  obtained  with  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  strokes  ;  this  percentage  being  more  than  has  ever  been 
obtained  heretofore,  we  believe,  by  a  mechanical  puinp. 

Another  great  advantage  o(  this  pump  is  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  clamp  it  to  a  table.  The  manufacturers  guarantee  this 
pump  for  ten  years. 


The  "  Trenton  "  Adjustable  Desk  and  Chair. 

In  the  construction  of  the  "  Trenton  "  the  main  pomt  aimed  at 
is  to  combine  the  adjustment  in  height  with  that  of  the  distance 
between  desk  and  chair.  This  has  l)een  done  in  a  simple  manner 
and  with  a  single  movement.    Only  one  bolt  being  used  at  each 


Lav«r  lam  «(  "Mars"  Duplex  Valvdu*  Air  Pnop. 

o  take 
Among  such  apparatus  may  be  men- 
tioned the  air  pump,  upon  which  so  much  depends.  Not  only 
must  a  high  vacuum  be  obtained  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  but 
the  pump  must  ever  be  ready  for  use  and  so  constructed  as  not 
to  get  out  of  order.  Furthermore,  it  should  illustrate  its  action 
plainly  so  that  it  can  be  traced  by  the  pupil  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  so  arranged  that  any  necessary  adjustment  can  easily 
be  made  by  one  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools. 

Such  a  pump  is  illustrated  in  the  above  cut.  It  represents  the 
results  of  many  years'  work,  Messrs.  WaJmsley,  Fuller  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  are  the  manufacturers. 

Thb  "  Mars  "  Duplex  Valveless  Air  Pump,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
only  one  that  will  force  the  air  into  a  condenser  at  the  same  time 
that  it  exhausts  the  air  from  under  the  receiver  on  (he  plate;  thus 
the  "  Mars  "  is  not  only  an  exhaust  pump  and  a  force  pump  like- 
wise, for  all  ordinary  purposes,  but  also  a  transfer  pump  render- 
ing it  possible  to  pass  air  or  gases  from  one  receptacle  to  an- 
other under  more  or  less  vacuum  or  pressure,  a  thing  heretofore 
always  requiring  the  use  of  a  special  transferrer. 

The  cylinder  is  made  a  little  larger  than  usual,  thus  saving 
considerable  time  in  performing  the  necessary  work.  The  "' 
descends  to  the  very  botlom  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  so 
fitted  as  to  leave  absolutely  no  air  whatever  at  the 
I  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  There  are  no  valves  or 
openings  in  the  piston,  thus  securing  absolute  tight- 
ness. The  opening  and  closing  of  the  port  is  effected 
by  a  special  mechanism  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder, 
in  plain  sight,  so  that  it  can  always  be  kept  clean  and 
the  mode  of  operation  illustrated.  The  oil  cup  at  the 
head  of  the  cylinder  has  involute  edges,  thus  caudng 
the  oil  that  may  exude  upon  the  piston-rod  to  be 
caught  on  the  up-stroke  and  to  be  drawn  into  the 
cylinder  again  on  the  down-stroke. 

The  mtide  of  operation  is  as  follows ;  The  piston 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  the  port 
closed,  the  up-stroke  is  begun  :  and  contrary  to  the 
practice  in  most  pumps,  the  vacuum  is  begun  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  beginning  of  the  up-stroke.  As 
the  piston  rises  {creating  a  vacuum  at  the  same  time), 
the  outside  mechanism  opens  the  port  so  that  the  air 
from  the  receiver  rushes  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  ah-cady 
created  bv  the  upward  movement  of  the  piston  during 
the  first  small  portion  of  the  upstroke.  As  the  stroke 
continues  the  air  is  steadily  drawn  from  the  receiver, 
the  port  remaining  stationary.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  up-stroke  and  vihWeslill  in  Ikeaet  0/  exkauslitig, 
the  outside  mechanism  closes  the  port  and  the  exhaus- 


joint,  and  without  any  intermediate  pieces,  the  clamping  at  the 
tripod  bearings  holds  the  desk  firmly  till  the  boll  is  unscrewed. 
The  movements  could  not  be  more  simple  and  substantial.  A 
steel  wrench  for  adjusting  is  provided.  Manufactured  by  the 
New  Jersey  School-Church  Furniture  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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School  Building  Notes. 

We  prepare  these  notes  very  carefully,  but  occasionally  there  will  be 
found  information  about  schools  that  have  been  built.  We  make  them 
however  as  accurate  as  possible. 

CANADA. 
Toronto. — Two  new  schools  will  be  built. 

COLORADO. 
Denver  will  build  a  school.    Address  board  of  directors. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  London  will  build  a  new  school ;  cost  $33,000. 

Waterbury. — The  board  have  voted  $100,000  for  a  high  school  and 
$20,000. 
for  an  addition  to  the  Bishop 'Et.  school. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington  will  build  a  new  school.    S.  H.  Hewett,  clerk. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — The  Hearst  school  for  girls  will  cost  $175,000. 

ILLINOIS. 

Apple  River  will  build  a  school.    Write  R.  Irvine. 

Canton  will  build  a  school  cost  $15,000.    Arch.  Reeves  &  Baillie,  Peoria. 

Chicago.— The  city  will  build  a  school  comer  North  Ashland  and  Grace- 
land  Aves.  10  cost  $80,000  also  corner  Blucher  St .  and  Noble  to  cost  Jf 75,- 
000. 

A  school  will  be  built  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Bergeron  to  cost  $8,000. 

Lewis  institute  will  be  built  at  770  Madison  St.  cost  $220,000. 

JoLiET  will  build  a  new  school.    Wnte  F.  M.  Burger. 

Knoxville  will  build  a  school.    Write  F.  G.  Sanburn. 

Kingston  will  boild  a  fovrstory  school,  cost  $7,000. 

Macomb  will  erect  a  new  school.     Write  C.  G.  Chandler. 

Pullman.— Plans  have  been  made  for  two  school  buildings  to  cost  $40,- 
000. 

West  Point  will  build  a  school.    Write  J.  Carpenter. 

INDIANA. 
Akron  will  build  a  school  cost  $12,000  all  improvements. 
Bunker  Hill.— A  $7,000  school  will  be  built. 
Elnora  will  build  a  school,  cost  $6,000. 

Bluffton  will  erect  a  school,  cost  $8,000.    Write  G.  T.  Gardner. 
GosHAM  will  spend  $1,500  on  a  school. 

Indianapolis.— Adolpb  Scherreris  architect  for  a  $23,000 school  for  the 
dry. 

Owensburg  will  build  a  school  cost  $4,000.    Write  Zeb.  Rush. 
Sullivan  will  build  a  school.    Write  Robt.  Taylor. 

IOWA. 

Ackley  willbui*d  a  school.    Write  S.  H.  Haeikens. 

Adair  will  build  a  school.    Write  W.  R.  Tromer. 

Alton  will  build  a  school.    Write  John  Linnan. 

Audubon  will  erect  a  school.    Write  W.  H.  Conway. 

Blairstown  will  build  a  school     Write  Chas.  Rieke. 

Britt  will  build  a  school.     Write  J.  J.  Bingham. 

Center  Grove  will  build  a  school.    Write  J.  BrunskiU. 

Centerville  will  build  a  school.     Write  H.  C  Cross. 

Chariton  will  build  a  school.    Write  J.  M.  Slater. 

Cresco  will  build  a  school. 

Dow  City  will  build  a  school.     Write  Frank  McHenry. 

Eddyville  is  building  a  school.    Wnte  G.  Cowley. 

Ewart  wUl  build  a  school.    Write  H.  W.  Clark. 

Harlan  will  build  a  school.    Write  A.  C.  Taylor. 

Hayes  will  build  a  school.    Write  Chas.  Waliord. 

HoLBROOK  will  erect  a  school     Write  T.  Noone. 

Granite  will  build  a  school.    Write  N.  T.  Strand. 

Grinnell  will  build  a  school.    Write  J.  T.  Cessna. 

Grundy  Center  will  build  a  school.    Write  G.  H.  Heikens. 

Jewell  Junction  will  build  a  school.    Write  J.  M.  Blake. 

Leon  will  build  a  school.     Write  Geo.  Day. 

Milford  will  build  a  school.     Write  C.  H.  Perry. 

MoNTiCELLO  will  erect  a  school.    Write  R.  P.  Smith. 

Mount  Ayr.— A  $20,000  school  wiU  be  built.    Write  W.  S.  Berkey. 

Nashua  will  erect  a  »chool.    Write  J.  A.  Porter. 

Orient  will  erect  a  school. 

Osceola  will  build  a  school.    Write  A.  C.  Rarick. 

Pocahontas  will  build  a  school.    Write  F.  F.  Fitzgerald. 

RoLFE  will  erect  a  new  school.    Write  H.  W.  Harris. 

Saux  is  buildiog  a  new  school.     Write  W.  D.  Buckley. 

Silver  City  will  build  a  brick  school.    L.  W.  Haifaker. 

Story  City  will  build  an  addition  to  school.    Write  A.  G.  Larson. 

Waltham. — ^Juan  Ankew  \(ants  bids  for  a  school. 

Welden  will  build  a  school.     Write  J.  H.  Wyman. 

West  Bend  will  build  a  school.     Write  Paul  Dorweiler. 

KANSAS. 

Solomon  will  build  a  school.    Write  C.  F.  Winters. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington.— An  addition  will  be  built  to  the  Dudley  school.  Write  H. 
T.  Duncan. 

Maysville.— $7,000  will  be  spent  on  a  school. 

Louisville.— A  handsome  school  will  be  built  for  the  church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.     Arch   F.  W.  Mowbray. 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans.— a  fine  school  and  gymnasium  will  be  built  by  L.  C. 
Ferrell,  3,714  Colliseum  street. 

MAINE. 

Bangor  wi»l  buiW  a  school  to  cost  $50,000.     Arch.  W.  E.  Mansur. 

Madison  will  spend  $13,000  on  a  new  school. 

York  will  buiid  a  school.     Write  Charles  C.  Barrell. 

MARYLAND. 

WiLLiAMSPoRT  will  build  a  $10,000  school. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.— The  legislature  has  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  city  to  spend 
$3,300,000  on  school  buildings. 
Beverly  will  build  a  large  school. 
Chelsea  will  build  an  eight-room  school. 
East  Hampton  will  build  a  school. 


Holyoke.— The  first  ward  school  will  cost  $50,000. 

HOLYOKE  will  build  a  school.    Write  W.  Whiting. 

Hudson  will  build  a  new  school. 

Lynn  will  build  a  primary  school  on  Cook  street. 

Milton  is  to  build  an  acldition  to  the  high  school  to  cost  $65,000  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  400  pupils. 

North  Adams  will  build  a  fine  normal  school. 

New  Bedford  will  erect  an  eight-room  school. 

Newton  will  erect  a  school  to  cost  about  $75,000. 

PiTTSFiELD  will  build  during  the  jrear  a  high  school,  $65,000 ;  a  six-room 
school,  $15,000;  two  ei^ht-ro^im  buildings.  $20,000  each. 

SOMERVILLE  will  build  a  school.    Cost  $50,000. 

Warren  will  build  an  addition  to  school. 

Winchester  will  build  a  school. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit  will  build  a  three-story  school.     Cost  $350,000. 
Escanaba  will  build  a  school.    Write  J.  T.  Wixson. 
Manistee.— A  business  college  will  be  erected.      Arch,  S.  J.  Osgood, 
Grand  Rapids. 
Marlette  will  erect  a  new  school.    Write  A.  T.  Baker. 
Rose  City. — A  five  room-school  will  be  built. 
Springwells  will  build  a  $6,000  school.    Arch.  A.  E.  French,  Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

Beauford  will  build  a  school.    Write  S.  Getty. 

Canton  will  build  a  school.    Write  Ed.  Hanlon. 

Mayville.— Three  new  schools  will  be  erected     Write  W.  C.  Frank. 

Pine  City  will  erect  a  school.    Write  J.  Sellers. 

St.  Louis  will  erect  a  $15,000  school. 

St.  Paul  will  build  a  large  fine  school.    Write  R.  A.  Smith. 

Two  Harbors  will  build  a  $15,000  school. 

MISSOURI. 

Marshall. ^The  Missouri  Valley  college  will  build  a  club  house. 
Maryville  will  build  a  school.    Write  D.  L.  Burch. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Columbia  will  build  a  four-story  brick  school,  all  improvements.  Write 
State  Industrial  Institute. 

NEBRASKA. 

Ainsworth  will  erect  new  schools.     Write  L.  A.  Rodwell. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester  will  build  a  sqhool     Cost  $30,000. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

BoRDENTOWN  will  build  a  $25,000  school. 

Red  Bank  will  erect  a  high  school.    Cost  $35,000. 

Summit. — The  Summit  Academy  will  build  an  additional  school.  Write 
Pres.  Heard. 

Elizabeth  will  soon  have  a  new  school-house.  Ground  for  the  building 
was  broken  on  June  10. 

NEW  YORK. 

Attica  will  build  an  addition  to  their  school.    Write  J.  G.  Dorrence. 
Buffalo. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  high  school.   Cost,  $198,000. 
Corning. — Additions  will  be  made  to  the  fifth  ward  school. 
Geneseo. — A  handsome  new  three-story  building  will  be  added  to  the 
normal  s^'hool. 
Jamestown. — Two  new  schools  will  be  built. 

RocKviLLE  Center. — Two  new  schools  will  be  built.    Cost  $15,000. 
Troy  wiil  erect  a  new  school.    Write  E.  O.  Ross. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Hunter  will  build  a  school.    Write  C.  A.  Tubbs. 

OHIO. 

Arch.  H.  C.  Lindsay  has  planned  two  school  buildings;  cost  $20.000 and 
$18,000. 

Bairdstown  wants  bids  for  school.     R.  B.  Fast. 

Bellefontaine  will  build  a  new  school.    C.  A.  Brown. 

Burton  City  will  erect  a  school.    Write  D.  Wenger. 

Caldwell  will  build  a  school.    Write  J.  Johnson. 

Caldwell  wants  bids  for  school.    Write  J.  Johnson. 

Canton  will  build  a  twelve-room  school.    Write  A.  O.  Slentz. 

Carrollto  «  will  build  a  school.    Write  D.  Liitle. 

Centerburg  will  build  a  school.     Write  C.  G.  Weaver. 

Celina  will  build  a  school.     Write  H.  S.  Lewis. 

Chillicothe  will  buiid  a  school.     Write  W.  G.  Nelson. 

Cincinnati.— Archs.  Richter  and  Wessling  have  planned  a  $8,000 
school  for  Fayetteviile,  O.  Arch.  Chas.  Fasse  &  Co.  have  planned  a 
$20,000  school  for  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Gibsonburg  wants  bids  for  school.    Write  John  Tebbe. 

Fern  Bank.— H.  W.  Woodruff  wants  plans  for  a  school. 

Freeburg  will  erect  a  school.    Write  J.  R.  Hoffman. 

Hoaglin  will  erect  a  school.    Write  W.  S.  Giffin. 

Kenton  will  build  a  school.    Write  I.  M.  Hanson. 

Knox  will  build  a  school.    Write  J.  A.  Wilson. 

Loudon  will  erect  a  brick  school.     Write  J.  S.  Simpson. 

LucASViLLE  wants  bids  for  school.    J.  H.  Brant. 

Malta  will  build  school.    Write  W.  S.  Conner. 

Marietta  will  build  an  eight.room  school.     H.  B.  Shipman. 

Massilon  will  erect  a  school.    Write  W.  B.  Hambucger. 

Mount  Sterling  will  build  a  school.    Write  D.  L.  Brown. 

Mount  Vernon  will  build  a  school.    J.  W.  Burkholder,  clerk. 

Nevada  will  build  a  sch(x>l.     Wnte  S.  L.  Heistand. 

New  Philadelphia  will  build  a  school.    Write  G.  F.  Williams. 

Nottingham  wants  bids  for  new  school.    Almon  Dille. 

Ottoville  will  erect  a  school.     Write  J.  B.  Mersman. 

RiDEViLLE  wants  bids  lor  new  school      Write  C.  P.  Smith. 

Sandusky.— A  new  school.    Write  E.  W.  Barker. 

South  Salem  will  build  a  school.    Write  W.  G.  Nelson. 

Stow  will  build  a  school.     Write  W.  A.  Nickerson. 

Streetsboro  wants  bids  for  new  school.    C.  E.  Kent. 

Toledo. — Plans  for  a  $i2>,ooohigh  school  will  be  received  up  to  July 
20.     Address  clerk  of  board  of  education. 

Twin. — Plans  have  been  made  for  a  school.     C.  R.  Musson,  clerk. 

Upper  Sandusky.— Plans  will  be  received  for  a  new  school.      Write  D. 
L.  Ingard. 

Van  Wert  wants  bids  for  a  school.     Write  C.  A.  Murray. 

Vaughns ville  has  p'anned  an  eight-room  school.    Samuel  Williams, 
clerk. 

West  Berlin  will  build  a  school.    C.  McWilliams,  clerk. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown.— Addition  to  Seventh  Ward  School.    $9,000. 
Ardmore  will  erect  a  handsome  school.     All  improvements.     Cost, 
$jo,ooo. 
Charleroi  will  erect  a  two-story  brick  schoo\ 
PiTCAiRN  will  spend  $18,000  on  a  school. 
Reabing  will  erect  a  four-room  brick  school. 

West  Chester  will  make  an  addition  to  the  high  school.  Cost,  $  ?,sco. 
WiLKiNSBURG.— Contract  has  been  let  for  a  school.    Cost,  $38,330. 
York  will  build  a  twelve-room  school.    M.  M.  Little. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence. — A  magnificent  new  normal  school  has  been  planned  by 
Martm  HalL  Cost,  $350,000.  Two  new  schools  will  be  built.  Write  D. 
Burton. 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City.— Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  $10,000  school. 
Write  J.  W.  Cushing 
Sandy  will  make  additions  to  their  school.    Write  J.  W.  Cushing. 

VIRGINIA. 
Newport  News  will  build  a  three-story  school.    Write  C.  M.  Braxton. 

WASHINGTON. 
Cheney  has  accepted  plans  for  the  new  normal  school.    Cost,  $55,000. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
St.  Mary's  will  build  a  six-room  school. 

WISCONSIN. 

CuDAHY  will  erect  a  four-room  school      Write  C.  Kinmach. 

Merrill  will  build  a  school.     Write  J.  P.  Anderson. 

Milwaukee. — Arch.  H.  J.  Van  Ryn  has  planned  a  $30,000  school. 
Archs  Ran  &  Kirsch  have  made  plans  for  a  $45,000  school  at  Brown  and 
3xst  streets.  A  school  to  cost  $80,000  at  Prairie  and  a3d  streets,  has  been 
planned  by  Schnetzky  &  Liebert. 

Reedsburo. — Plans  have  been  made  for  a  new  school. 


Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 


I  Set  Upright  Copy  Books,  9  vols.  $1  00  dot. 

I    *'     Royal        •*        ♦*         9  vols.  Loodoz. 

I    **    Star          **        •*        9  vols.  i.oodor. 

X  Packet  Graduated  Drawinp:  Cards,  No.  x.  50  cents  a  pack. 

I  Set  of  Kindergarten  Drawing  Books,  i  to  4,  .50  do*- 

I  Each  Colored  Kindergarten  Drawing  Books,  1  to  2 

1  Set  Crown  Readers,  No.  i.  30  cents.  No.  3   35  cents.  No.  3.  50  cents, 

No.  4.  75  cents. 

I  Hand-Book  Popular  Science,  -SP 

I  Hand-Book  Common  Things,  '50 

I  Each  Magnetism,  Noh  i,  a,  and  3.  30  ^^^h. 

I  Torch  Bearers,  No.  2.  -^ 

Boston  School  Supply  Co. 

a 

Animal  Life  on  the  Globe.  By  G.G.  Qiisholm,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc,  F.  R. 
G.  S. 

C.  Serlbner's  Sons. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford 
Easter  Terms  1893-4.    By  James  Anthony  Froude.    ($r.75.) 

How  to  know  the  Wild  Flowers  A  guide  to  the  names,  haunts,  and 
habits  ot  our  common  wild  flowers.  By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana,  illus- 
trated by  Marion  Satteriee.    ($1.75.) 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Frank  R.  Stockton.     ($1.50.) 

Roberts  Brothers. 

The  Rise  of  Wellington.     By  Gen.  Lord  Roberts,  V  C.    ($1.35.) 

Life  of  Her  Majesiy,  Queen  Victoria.      By  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett. 

($1  25  ) 
A  Hand-Book  on  Tuberculosis  among  Cattle.    With  consideration  of 

the  relation  of  the  disease  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  human  family,  and 

of  the  facts  concerning  the  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  test.     By 

Henry  L  Shumway.    ($1.00.) 


New  Books  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  and  other  Poems.  By  Robert  Burns,  with 
a  biographical  sketch,  explanatory  notes,  and  a  glossary. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  with  introduction  and 
notes. 

Ginn&Co. 

The  Sixth  Book  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  Edited  for  the  use  of  schools  By 
Chas.  W.  Bain. 

Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Herrick.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Jr, 

A  MenUl  Arithmetic.     By  G.  A.  Went  worth,  A.  M. 

Introductory  Music  Reader.  By  James  McLaughlin  and  George  Veaxie 
First  lessons  in  reading  music  in  staff  notation,  containing  many  carefully, 
graded  exercises  and  songs  for  one  and  two  voices. 

Exercises  in  Old  English.  Based  upon-  the  prose  texts  of  the  authors, 
*•  First  Book  in  Od  English."  By  Albert  S.  Cook,  professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  university. 

American  Book  Co. 

Das  Heidedorf  von  Adalbert  Stifter.  Edited  for  school  use  by  Max 
Lentz,  instructor  in  modern  languages  at  the  Paterson  cla^sical  and  scien- 
tific school,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Die  Monate  von  Heinrich  Seidel.  Edited  for  school  use.  By  R.  Arrow- 
smith,  Ph.  D. 

Der  Lindenbaum  Die  Alte  Gouvemante,  Daniel  Liebenstem  von  Heinrich 
Seidel.     Eklited  for  school  use.     By  Dr.  Ernst  Richard. 

Sliver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

A  Manual  of  Pedagogics.  By  Daniel  Putnam,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  Scb(>ol  with  an  In- 
troduction.    By  Richard  G.  Boone,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.     ($1.50.) 

Choice  English  Lyncs  selected  and  arranged.  By  James  Bald\rin. 
($1.00.) 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  edited,  with  notes. 
By  Homer  B.  Sprague,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  with  suggestions  and  p:ans  for  study 
topics  for  essays,  etc.     (  so  cents. ) 

Wiiiiams  &  Rogrers. 

The  Williams  &  Rogers  Mental  Arithmetic,  containing  thorough  oral 
drill  in  the  principles  of  arithmetic.  By  James  M.  Cook,  A.  M.,  Principal 
of  Grammar  School  No.  3,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    (50  cents.) 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Longmans*  Readers :  Infant  Readers. 

First  Piimer. 


it 


».  2.  3. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Four  Years  of  Novel  Reading.  An  account  of  an  experiment  in  popu- 
larizing the  study  of  fiction,  edited  v^ith  an  irtrcduciion  by  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Literature  in  English,  in  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  Text- Book  of  Physiology  By  M.  Foster,  M.  A  ,  M.  D.,  LL.  D  ,  F.  R.  S. 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     ($5.00.) 

England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade.     By  Thomas  Mun,  1664. 

Shakespeare'^  Parts  i,  2.  3,  ot  King  Henry  VI. 

Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  Chas.  Smith,  M.  A.,  re-written  and  revised 
by  Charles  L.  Harrington.     90  cents. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  H.  S.  Hall  and  S.  R.  Knight  revised  and  en- 
larged for  the  use  of  American  Schools.     By  F.  L.  Sevenoak.     $i.ro. 

Major  James  Rennell  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  English  Giography.  By 
Clements  R.  Markham,  C.  B.,F.  R.  S.     $1.25. 


Letters. 

I  was  present  at  the  FishkiU  fuss  and  can  without  prejudice  to  any  of  the 
parties  concerned  give  my  views.  Miss  Emerson  did  whisper  and  it  was 
annoying.  Mr.  McLachlan  was  excited  ;  all  remarked  this  and  the  order 
to  remove  Miss  Emerson  came  like  a  thunder  clap.  It  was  wrong  and  im- 
politic. What  are  we  teachers  to  do  when  pupils  whisper  ?  We  cannot 
turn  them  out ;  no  school-board  would  do  thar.  Of  course  there  was  a 
buEz,  all  were  aroused.  I  think  the  entire  sympathy  was  with  Miss  Emer- 
son. The  article  in  the  Register  was  a^inst.  the  conductor  but  so  was  the 
majority  of  the  institute ;  we  did  notthmk  it  to*  severe.  As  to  Mr.  Skin> 
ner's  deprivation  of  the  certificates  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pinckney  I  hear 
no  one  that  does  not  say  he  had  no  right  legally  or  morally  to  do  this.  The 
acts  of  all  parties  after  the  whispering  .showed  lack  of  good  judgment. 

FishkiU.  A.  O.  LoJKtR. 


It  has  occurred  to  me  to  ask  the  School  Jouknal  whether  the  present 
plan  of  forcing  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
trouble  at  FishkiU.  As  a  representative  of  a  publishing  firm  I  have  attend- 
ed  a  good  many  institutes  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  it  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  me  that  the  plan  is  a  very  bad  one.  And  yet  teachers  want 
to  improve.  The  reason  is  that  a  lot  of  girls  described  as  *•  sweet  sixteen- 
ers,"  and  holders  of  third  grade  certificates  form  the  bulk  of  tho^e  in  at- 
tendance. The  first  grade  and  the  diploma  holders  have  no  use  for  the  in- 
stitute under  these  circumstances.  1  have  heard  some  of  the  latter  swear 
(probably  the  only  time  they  ever  did)  over  the  matter.  I  know  it  is  very 
unpopular  with  the  best  teachers.  As  to  the  results  of  the  matter  so  far  I 
think  Supt.  Skinner  went  beyond  his  powers.   The  conductor  was  impolitic. 

Brooklyn.  F.  P. 


Can  the  state  superintendent  take  away  a  license  because  a  teacher  does 
not  attend  the  county  institute  ?  This  it  appears  was  done  to  two  Fishkill 
teachers.  1  have  attended  institutes  .*or  several  >ear»,  and  have  noticed  that 
there  were  absences  for  vanous  causes;  some  of  these  were  excusable  and 
many  were  not,  yet  I  never  knew  that  an>  thing  was  done  except  to  repri- 
mand. This  was  all  that  should  h'lve  been  done  to  the  Fishkill  teachers. 
Mr.  Skinner  has  exceeded  his  auihori»y.  B.  M.  Atwood. 

Jersey  Ctty. 


In  a  late  issue  of  your  paper  Mr.  A.  T.  Seymour  of  Mt.  Vernon 
New  York,  supports  a  helpful  device  for  teaching  English  history.  1  sup- 
pose he  does  not  know  that  I  found  this  device  in  answer  to  a  question  how 
to  remember  a  list  of  names,  about  twenty  five  years  ago,  and  nave  shown 
it  since  to  thousands  in  my  lectures  on  Memory— Culture^  as  an  example 
how  order  assists  the  memory.  E.  Pick. 

I2y  East  lo/k  Street,  JVetv  )  or  I' 


Tours  to  the  North  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

To  provide  the  most  attractive  method  of  spending  a  summer  holiday, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  to  run  two  delightful 
tours  to  the  North.  The  points  included  in  the  itinerary  and  the  country 
traversed  abound  in  nature's  beauties.  Magnifirent  scenery  t)egins  with 
the  journey  and  ends  only  with  us  completion. 

The  names  of  the  places  to  be  visited  are  familiar  to  all  and  suggestive 
of  wonderland.  No  matter  how  much  may  be  expected,  one  cannot  be  dis- 
appointed in  Watkins  Glen,  Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Lake*i  Champlam  and  George,  Saratoga,  or 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  dates  fixed  for  the  departures  of  these 
two  tours  are  July  16  and  August  20,  and  the  round  trip  rate  of  $100  from 
New  York,' Brooklyn,  Newark,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  will  cover  all  necessaiy  expenses  during  the  time 
absent.  A  beautiful  descriptive  itinerary  can  be  procured  from  the  tourist 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
Room  411,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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New  Books. 


People  old  and  voung  can  obtain  a  better  idea  of  history  through 
historical  fiction  than  by  any  other  means.  The  writer  of  fiction 
can  weave  in  his  narrative  a  great  many  incidents  that  the  histo- 
rian cannot,  and  can  thus  make  it  much  more  vivid  and  interest- 
ing. In  his  stor>'  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and  their 
Times,  1769-1776,  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  has  constructed  a  ro- 
mance showing  the  life  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots,  their  trials 
and  struggles,  and  particularly  the  part  the  women  took  in  the 
contest.  The  stor);  opens  in  the  fall  of  1769  after  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act  and  continues  through  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  next 
half  dozen  years.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  give  the  un- 
dcriying  causes  of  events  that  are  not  fully  explained  even  in  the 
longest  histories.  By  thus  presentmg  the  life  of  the  people  at  that 
time  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  are  made  to  appreciate  the  sub- 
lime enthusiasm,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  of  the  men  and 
women  of  ihe  Revolutionary  period.  The  author  has  taken  the 
utmost  pains  to  be  accurate,  consulting  newspapers,  documents, 
almanacs,  diaries,  family  records,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  books  that 
ought  to  be  ineverv  home  and  school  library.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.    $1.50.) 

There  are  many  young  Americans  who  are  aspiring  to  make 
their  mark  in  sculpture  or  the  allied  arts  who  would  receive  great 
benefit  from  a  perusal  of  William  Ordway  Partridge's  little  book 
on  the  Technique  of  Sculpture.  The  whole  process,  from  the 
working  of  the  clay  to  the  final  execution  in  bronze  or  marble,  has 
been  gone  over.  Many  sketches,  made  especially  for  this  work, 
showing  processes  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  words 
alone.  The  brief  history  of  sculpture  from  prehistoric  times  shows 
how  the  art  came  to  be,  what  the  world  has  produced  in  the  art, 
and  what  principles  have  guided  the  great  masters.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

Among  the  very  helpful  books  for  teachers  may  be  included 
The  Psychology  of  Childhood,  by  Frederick  Tracy,  Ph.  D.,  lect- 
urer in  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  his  introduc- 
duction  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  of  it :  "  The  author  has  here  un- 
dertaken to  present  as  concisely,  yet  as  completely,  as  possible, 
the  results  of  the  systematic  study  of  children  up  to  date,  and  has 
included  everything  of  importance  that  could  be  found.  This 
work  was  greatly  needed,  and  has  been  done  with  a  thoroughness 
which  all  iLtcrcsted  in  the  subject  will  gratefully  recognize."  The 
extensive  bibliography  included  in  the  volume  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  students.    (D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    90  cents.) 

The  two  books  in  Sheldon's  Language  series  are  so  attractively 
prepared  that  the  children  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  interested 
in  the  subject  they  teach.  The  Primary  Language  Lessons  are 
prepared  on  the  inductive  plan  and  designed  to  secure  facility  in 
oral  and  written  speech.  They  are  arranged  to  lead  naturally  to 
the  study  of  grammatical  relations.  By  copying,  and  by  writing 
from  dictation,  passages  in  prose  and  verse,  children  soon  learn 
to  indicate  the  larger  divisions  of  thought  by  paragraphs,  and  to 
apply  the  simpler  rules  for  punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals. 
The  selections  are  designed  to  encourage  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture and-  to  awaken  an  interest  in  nature.  (Sheldon  &  Co., 
Chicago.) 

Doctrine  and  Life  is  a  stiidy  of  some  of  the  principal  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  their  relation  to  Christian  experience, 
by  George  B.  Stevens.  Ph.  D.,  LL.D..  professor  in  Yale  univer- 
sity. A  book  that  will  appeal  to  thoughtful,  earnest  men  and 
women,  who  will  find  in  it  an  impetus  to  larger  spiritual  life  and 
an  added  incentive  to  high-minded,  conscientious  performance  of 


duty,  is  Doctrine  and  Life,  Wherever  it  goes  it  will  make  far 
more  earnest  thinking  on  vital  subjects  and  more  zealous  work- 
ing out  of  doctrine  in  life.  There  is  a  generous  tolerance  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  a  fairness  in  presenting  them.  This,  as  a 
feature  of  the  volume,  is  one  of  its  great  merits.  The  topics 
treated  embody  such  fundamental  truths  as  The  Belief  in  C^od, 
Revelation  and  the  Bible,  The  Fact  of  Sin,  The  Atonement,  The 
Person  of  Christ,  the  several  Doctrines  of  Faith,  Love  and  Prayer, 
The  Future  Life,  etc ,  etc.  They  are  treated  with  clearness,  under- 
standing, and  force.  The  author  believes  that  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity  are  to  be  valued  for  their  relation  to  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  guidance  in  the  way  of  right  living ;  to  quicken  to  an 
innei,  spiritual  life,  every  faculty  of  the  soul  and  prepare  them  for 
their  highsit  exercise  and  use.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co ,  Boston.) 

Among  the  volumes  recently  added  to  Heath's  Modem  Lan- 
guage series  is  Victor  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias  (75  cents),  edited  with  in- 
troduction and  explanatory  notes  by  Dr.  Samuel  Garner,  of  the 
United  States  naval  academy.  Keeping  in  mind  bo:h  the  teacher 
and  the  learner,  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  words 
and  historical  allusions  that  are  so  numerous  in  the  text.  He 
has  therefore  removed  most  of  the  difficulties  that  students  ot 
this  drama  usually  meet.  Another  volume  in  the  series  is  La 
Ddbdcle,  by  Emile  Zola,  abridged  from  the  182nd  edition,  and 
annotated  by  Benj.  W.  Wells,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  the 
South.  The  wide  interest  in  this  story  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
subject,  the  Franco- (German  war.  Besides  it  has  high  merit  as  a 
literary  work  of  art.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  80  cents.) 

Biology  is  a  comparatively  new  science,  made  possible  by  the 
discovery  of  the  compound  miscroscope ; .  there  is  none  whose 
proper  study  is  attended  with  more  satisfactory  results.  In 
zoology  and  botany  things  were  once  studied  as  they  were  found; 
in  bidogy  their  origin  and  growth  is  studied  particularly.  J.  H. 
Pillsbury,  A.  M.,  in  A  Laboratory  Guide  for  un  Elementary 
Course  in  General  Biology  has  aimed  to  provide  a  simple  guide 
to  a  logical  series  of  elementary  studies  of  typical  living  organ- 
isms, so  that  both  teacher  and  student  may  accomplish  the  most 
desirable  results  in  a  given  and  generally  limited  time.  The  forms 
studied  include  protoplasm,  the  yeast-plant,  green  cells,  animal- 
culae,  pond  ^cum,  black  mold,  the  sponge,  the  star-fish,  the  earth- 
worm, the  common  frog,  etc.  Full  directions  for  the  fitting  up 
of  a  laboratory  and  for  study  are  given  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

Among  the  books  in  the  University  Tutorial  scries  is  An  EU" 
mentary  Text-Book  of  Heat,  by  R.  W.  Stewart.  Tdere  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  studying  one  branch  of  physics  at  a  time,  as  presented 
in  books  like  these,  as  the  student  is  likely  to  gain  a  clearer  and 
more  complete  knowledge  of  it.  For  students  of  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  this  volume  is  therefore  a  very  useful  one,  on  account 
of  the  experiments  that  are  described  and  that  may  be  easily  tried 
by  the  students  themselves,  and  the  formul  s  which  the  one  who 
expects  to  go  below  the  surface  of  the  subject  must  become  ac- 
quaintedjwith;  numerous  problems  are  scattered  through  the  book. 
(W.  B.  Clive,  London  and  New  York.) 

The  series  of  Select  English  Classics,  edited  by  Dr.  James 
Baldwin  now  contains  four  volumes.  Vol.  I  introduces  represen- 
tative poems  of  the  great  masters,  from  Tennyson  t>ack  to  Chau- 
cer; Vol.  II.  presents  all  the  important  English  Allegories,  from 
Piers  Ploughman  to  the  fables  of  Spenser ;  Vol.  III.  contains  the 
masterpieces  of  English  eleeiac  writing,  including  translations  of 
the  Greek  idyls  ;  and  Vol.  IV.  (Choice  English  Lyrics)  covers  the 
wide  field  of  lyrical  poetry  under  the  distinctive  heads  of  songs  of 
nature  and  the  seasons  ,  songs  of  battle,  bravery,  and  patriotism  ; 
ballads ;  lyrics  of  love  ;  sonnets  ;  lyrics  of  life ;  religious  songs  and 
melodies  ;  miscellaneous  lyrics.    The  collection  includes  222  selec- 


**  Ought  to  take  the  place  of    all  other  books 
in    the    classes    for    which    it  is   intended.'* 

THOMAS'S  History  of  the  United  States. 

Modern— Complete— Impartial— Accurate— Patriotic— Interesting. 

FULL  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REFERENCES,   ILLUSTRATIVE  READINGS,   AND  APPENDICES. 

I»rol*.    A..    H.    T1A.KT,   of  Ilar^-ard    -writes: 

"In  form  the  book  is  pleftsmg — there,  is  a  large  type  and  an  unusual  amount  of  reading  matter  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  pages.  The 
pictures  are  chiefly  excellent  portraits. 

The  treatment  ot  public  questions  is  broad,  xntere-ting,  and  impartial,  without  losing  the  American  spirit.  It  is  an  honest,  inteUigent,  and  well- 
modeled  book. 

One  merit  the  book  has  which  is  so  unusual  as  to  be  %»orthy  of  special  mention,  and  which  adapts  it  for  teaching  in  the  newer  methods  of  school 
history.  Each  of  the  twenty  chapters  is  preceded  by  a  well  chosen  bibliography,  intended  to  lead  the  pupils  to  other  authorities  on  the  same  period. 
As  a  book  to  be  taught,  to  be  ^tudicd,  to  lead  to  other  reading,  and  to  keep  fur  reference,  it  deserves  much  praise." 

liH2  pages,     Half^leather,     Introduction  price,  $i.OO. 

D.  C.   HEATH   &  CO.,  Publishers.       Boston.       New  York.      Chicaoo. 
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tions,  taken  Irom  113  different  authors  and  17  anoymous  poems, 
Copious  notes.  literary,  biographical,  and  historical,  [umish  valu- 
able information,  and  are  especially  useful  to  thesiudenl.  There 
are  complete  indexes  of  authora  and  of  fint  lines,  with  Itili  con- 
tents arranged  under  the  different  headings.  The  typography  ol 
tbe  book  is  not  the  least  of  its  attractions,  being  invitingiy  clear 
and  open.  These  books  arc  very  helpful  in  literature  study  and 
gi'neral  reading  ;  tbey  are  good  books  for  home  and  school  libra- 
ries.   (Silver,  Burdctt  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Book  One  of  the  School  Music  Ctmrse,  by  Charles  H,  Greene. 
Sr.,  is  for  grades  i,  2,  3,  and  4.  f'oJlowine  the  example  of  the 
old  masters  in  the  cultivation  ol  the  voice,  the  voices  are  developed 
upward  and  downward  from  the  home-tone.  G.  As  the  voices 
develop  the  pitch  is  gradually  changed.  The  6rst  twenty-live 
lessons  are  written  in  figures,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  earlier 
lessons  be  placed  on  the  bladcboard.  Words  are  introduced  very 
early;  the  aim  in  this  book  has  been  to  choose  words  that  are 
poetical,  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  pure  in  sentiment. 
Alto  has  been  written  to  most  of  the  songs.  (The  Werner  Co.. 
Chicago,  and  New  York.) 

In  preparing  the  Introductory  German  Reader  the  main  points 
kept  in  view  have  been  these ;    Every  effort  was  made  to  find  such 
selections  as  were  simple  in  style  and  language  and  interesting  m 
subject  matter.     Each  selectioa  is  complete  in  itself  and  sufficiently 
long  to  rouse  and  hold  the  pupil's  interest,  and  besides 
tbem  help  to  give  an  idea  of  German  life  and  thought. 
The  reading  is  carefully  graded  from  the  simplest  tales 
and  rhymes  to  tbe  more  difficult  prose  and  verse  of 
every-dav    German  usage.     The  book  is  provided 
with  vocabulary,  notes,  and  a  list  of  irregular  notes 
It  was  prepared  by  Prof.  William  Dwight  Whitney  of 
Yale,  and  Marian  P.  Whitney,  of  the  Hillhouse  nigh 
school.  New  Haven.    (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York 
I1.00.) 

A  laboratory  Guidt  for  the  Direction  of  the  Cat 
has  been  prepared  by  Frederic  P.  Gorham,  A.  M.,  and 
Ralph  W,  Tower,  A.  M.,  instructors  in  biology  in 
Brown  university,  to  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  anatomy.  -  It  is  intended  to  serve  merely  as 
an  introduction  to  anatomical  methods  and  terminol 
(wy.  There  arc  several  plates,  including  a  colored  one 
showing  the  circulaiion.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
New  York,    fi.oonet.) 

Thoughts  for  the  Occasion  is  a  volume  of  selections,  patriotic 
and  secular,  containing  historical  tiata  and  facts,  golden  thoughts, 
and  words  of  wisdom.  These  selections  are  appropriate  for  Arbor 
day.  Discovery  day.  Flag-raising  day.  Grant's  birthday.  Lincoln's 
birthday,  Orangemen's  day,  Washington's  birthday.  Decoration 
day.  Emancipation  day.  Forefathers'  day,  Labor  day.  Liberty  day, 
St.  Patrick's  day,  and  temperance  service.  Most  of  the  matter  is 
new  and  appears  to  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  The 
book  furnishes  just  tbe  material  tbat  90  many,  including  teachers 


and  pupils,  need  when  preparing  for  these  occasions.    (E.  B.  Treat, 
5  Cooper  Union.  N.Y,    $1.75.) 
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It  was  the  Only 
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At  World's  Fair. 
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Novello,  Ewer  &  Company, 
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ONGs,  in  one,  iwo,  and  three  parts.  Action 
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NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO.,' 

31  Eut  17th  street,  f^ew  York  City. 


M  RS.  HAILMANN'S  Training  Scliool 
for   Kindergartners   and  Primary 

Teachers  (forirerly  at  La  Porte,  Indiana), 
will  be  reopened  ni^xt  Fall  at  Washinglon, 
D.  C.     Serd  for  circulars. 

Eudora  L.  Hailmann, 
1404  Bacon  Street,     Washington,  D.  C. 
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il«  for  Acme  Writing  Tftblets,and  \ 

X  nuolher,     Thty  art  IhebCit, 
Manufactured  only  hy  the 

Acme  Stationery  and  Paper  Co. 

Cor.  N.  Ninlli  3l.  4  Wythff  Av., 

■BKOOKLY.'J,  N.  Y.  ; 
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THE  IDEIL  SUMMER  RESORT. 
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PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

O.    I.    ROBERTS, 

Oen.  PaHonB^r  Ag«nt.l 


Literary  Notes. 

The  Current  Events  Company  recently 
removed  to  their  oew  quarters  m  Savage 
block,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  They  now  pub- 
lish Current  Event s.  Current  Thought 
Library,  and  conduct  a  literary  bureau. 
Uncle  Sam's  Homiliei  en  Finance,  now 
ready,  is  the  first  number  of  the  library. 

A  special  cheap  edition  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol- 
land's Bitter- Sweet  and  Katrina  has  been 

prepared  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Fords,  Howard  ii.  Hulbert  have  issued 
Game  Birds  at  Home,  by  Theodore  S,  Van 
Dyke,  a  volume  depicting  a  large  variety  of 
outdoor  delights  with  ouail,  woodcock,  the 
difFerent  grouse,  ducks,  geese,  cranes, 
plover,  snipe,  salt-water  birds,  the  wild  \ 
turkey,  etc,  their  homes  and  habits. 

The  third  volume  o(  Rhodes'  History  of 
the   United  Statei,  from  the  Compromise 

riSjo,  has  just  been  published  by  Harper  | 
Brothers,  This  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  events  of  the  year  1860-1862.  Other  1 
works  to  be  published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers are  :  Terminations,  a  volume  includ- 
ing four  stories,  by  Henry  James ;  The 
Martyred  Fool,  an  mteresting  study  of  an- 
archism, and  at  the  same  time  a  novel  of 
unusual  power,  by  David  Christie  Murray  ; 
My  Literary  Passions,  by  W.  D.  Howells ; 
and  The  Blemtnts  of  Navigation,  by  W. 
J.  Henderson. 

The  Longmans  will  bring  out  a  series  of 

English  classics  designed  for  use  in  schools 
andprepaied  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Prof.  G,  R.  Carpenter,  of  Columbia  col- 
lege. Among  the  works  which  have  been 
arranged  for,  to  be  issued  during  the  sum- 
mer, are  Irving's  TaUs  of  a  Traveler, 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marxer,  Scott's 
Wo^stock.  and  Defoe's  History  of  the 
Plague  in  London, 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  have  ready  the  first  of 
a  series  of  contributions  on  philosophical, 
psychological,  and  educational  subjects 
issuing  at  irregular  intervals  from  the  de- 
partment of  philosophy  and  education  of 
Columbia  college. 

D.  Appteton  &  Co.  publish  The  Story  of 
the  Plants,  by  Grant  Allen,  and  A  Study  \ 
\  in  Prejudices,  by  George  Paston.  ' 

A  pamphlet  on  The  Training  of  Teach- 
ers, by  Thomas  B.  Stowell,  Ph.D.,  prmci- 
Sal  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Potsdam, 
I,  Y„  has  been  published  6y  the  Educa- 
tional Gazette  Company,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

A  very  useful  four-page  card  has  been 
issued  by  March  Brothers  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
It  is  called  Latin  Grammar  in  a  Nutshell, 
and  contains  all  the  declensions  and  conju- 
gations m  concise  form. 
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s^ys  dQ  city  ii§e  ^§iie 

Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Maries 

Fully  explftlued  and  illustrated  by  the 
Step  by  Step  Primer 

in  Bum  ProaauDcing  Prim. 

Everj  teacher  needs  this  book  to  give  dail; 
dnll  on  the  lounda  oF  ihe  laQguage,  lu  intro- 
ductlOD  would  reTolutioniie  tbe  teaching  of  Read- 
ing.  We  want  every  teacher  lo  ■ctivelj'  inleresi 
heratH  lo  lecure  its  use.  Piice,  15  cent*  pei 
copj.     Special  teimi  (or  tatroduction.  ' 

E,  L  tOUtfi  t  CO,,  lef  loit  t  CUci^o 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducaiionalFoundaiions 

«1.00  a  Tear  f 

This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire  professional 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


The  critics  have  almost  unanimously 
condemned  Ouida's  stories  for  adults,  and 
with  justice,  for  their  beauties  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  atone  for  their  sensationalism. 
When  she  wiiies  for  children,  however,  it 


(Maynard.  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York),  have 
found  her  Nuremberg  Stove  of  sufficient 
merit  10  be  included  in  that  excellent  series. 
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The  ideal  papnr  of  current  events 
carefully  edited  for  the  school- 
room.  Clubs  of  two  or  more  350. 
each. 

lis  circulaiton  has  doubled  dur- 
ing tbe  last  vear. 
e.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO..  New  York. 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

After  a  summer  outing  one  can  shut  bis 
eyes  and  (orm  a  pretty  accurate  mental  pic- 
ture of  the'objecCs  be  has  seen,  and  it  he 
has  a  good  command  oi  language  he  can 
describe  them  to  his  friends.  This  is  not 
half  so  satisfactory,  however,  as  to  have  a 
camera  to  use ;  tne  pictures  can  thus  be 
produced  accurately  with  all  their  details. 
Those  who  are  thinking  of  getting  one  of 
these  useful  instruments  should  send  to  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
tbeir  handsomely  illustrated  Kodak-alogue 
free. 

The  poet  sings  that  "  Her  feet  beneath 
her  petticoat  IQte  little  mice  stole  in  and 
out."  Her  shoes  were  probably  un- 
blackened,  and  therefore  had  a  gray  and 
shabby  appearance,  that  is  if  they  were 
anything  the  color  of  a  mouse.  They 
would  not  have  looked  like  this  if  they  had 
had  a  coating  of  Brown's  French  Dressing, 
ll  is  a  very  popular  preparation. 

There  are  probably  very  few  schools  in 
this  country  in  which  Esterbrook's  Steel 
Pens  have  not  been  used  at  some  time  or 
other.  They  are  recognized  of  standard 
quality.  The  school  numbers  are  333,  444, 
iiS,  105,  and  048.  Go  to  the  nearest  sta- 
tioner lor  them  or  send  to  the  Esterbrook 
Steel  Pen  Co.,  26  John  street,  N.  Y, 

Maynard's  Series  of  French  Texts 
tended  principally  for  beginners,  although  it 
will  contain  some  volumes  suitable  for 
students  who  have  attained  some  proficiency 
in  reading.  Each  volume  is  carelully  edited 
by  an  experienced  teacher,  with  notes  or  vo- 
cabulary, or  both,  as  thecase  may  be.  May 
nard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  43  East  lenth  street 
N.  Y.,  will  send  specimen  copies  by  mail  or 
receipt  of  price.  Send  for  Ibt  of  books  and 
prices. 

One  of  the  essentials  when  starting  for  a 
bicycle  or  other  trip  this  summer  is  a 
quantity  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap,  Those  who 
have  used  it  say  it  gives  relief  in  cases  of 
chafing  and  prickly  heat  caused  by  the 
rosive  action  of  acid  perspiration. 

No  fee  for  registration  is  charged  by  the 
National  Teachers'  Agency,  34  Van  Buren 
street,  Chicago,  Miss  Olean  Uodine,  man- 
ager. The  proliis  of  this  agency  come  from 
commissions  and  not  from,advance  fees;  this 
is  a  guarantee  of  faithful  service.  If  looking 
for  a  position  write  out  your  wants  in  detail, 
and  Miss  Bodine  will  then  state  what  she 
believes  she  can  do  for  you. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  tn 
try  to  have  the  school  start  out  next  fall 
with  belter  facilities  for  effective  work  than 
ever  before,  One  desirable  thing  for  the 
school  to  have  is  a  well  selected  library. 
Write  to  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  5  East 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
aSC.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  "^ 


Sixteenth  street,  N.  Y.,  for  their  General 
Library  List  of  the  Standard  Books  of  al 
Publishers. 

Magazines. 

The  Ttxas  School  Journal  has  move* 
from  Houston  to  Austin.  Bf  the  changi 
it  intends  to  increase  its  opportunities  of 
usefulness  to  the  teachers  or  "rexas. 

In  Scribntr's  Magatint  for  July  there 
a  very  timely  article  by  Robert  Grant  on 
■'  The  Summer  Problem  "  in  hii  series  "  The 
Art  of  Living,"  in  which  he  answers  the 
query  "  What  is  the  good  Amtrican  to  do 
with  himself  or  herself  in  the  summer?" 
All  the  bearings  of  the  question  of  hiring  a 
cottage,  boarding,  living  in  a  hotel,  or  trav- 
eling are  discusied  with  special  reference  to 
the  necessities  of  the  man  of  family. 

The  July  number  of  Jhe  Chautauquan 
is  distinguished  by  a  cover  of  special  de- 
sign for  this  issue  printed  in  two  colors.  A 
special  feature  is  the  publication  of  the  en- 
tire program  to  be  given  at  Chautauqua,  N. 
Y.,  during  July  and  August,  and  detailed 


MM 


Acts  like  magic  in  the 
alcohol  and  opium 
habits,  entirely  restor- 
ing the  digestive 
powers. 


of  the  fifty  other  summer  assem- 
blies, richly  illustrated  with  scenes  of  Chau- 
tauqua life. 

One  of  the  most  disgraceful  features  in 
our  modem  style  of  journalism  is  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  whose  vcr}- 
station  should  command  respect  for  him,  is 
made  a  constant  target  for  disrespect,  writes 
Edward  W.  Bok  in  the  July  Laditt'  Home 
fournal.  It  makes  not  the  slightest  difler- 
ence  whether  we  admire  or  do  not  admire 
the  man  who  occupies  the  presidential 
chair.  He  is  placed  there  by  the  expressed 
suffrage  of  the  people,  and  when  he  is  so 
placed  and  is  the  occupant  ofthe  high  office, 
he  has  a  right  to  the  respect  of  the  people 
of  the  country  over  which  he  presides. 

Literary  Notes. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  add  at  once  to 
their  German  ^cxts  a  Danish  impression  ol 
Charles  Dickens,  by  Charles  Christian  An- 
dersen, edited  by  Dr.  Wilbelca  Bernhardt, 
The  same  house  will  also  publish  Wiehert's 
amusing  curtain-raiser.  An  Der  Major- 

Skakispeart's  England,  as  Mr.  Winter 
called  his  charming  notes  of  an  iniellectual 
pilgrimage,  is  reprinted  in  paper  covers  as 
the  initial  volume  in  Macmillan's  Mmiaiure 

Almost  a  Genius,  by  Adelaide  L.  Rouse, 
is  a  story  about  Barbara  Larsdale,  a  young 
giri  with  "literary  ambitions,"  who  got 
safely  married,  alter  all.  It  is  issued  by 
the  Congregational  Sunday-school  and 
Publishing  Society, 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Jfoad  Map  of 
the  Country  Around  New  York,  is  pub- 
lished in  an  edition  corrected  to  1895. 

Flood  &  Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Chautauqua  text-books,  will 
publish  shortly  a  new  lx»k  by  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  the  United  Sutes  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  entitled  The  Industrial 
Evolution  of  the  United  States.  This  vol- 
ume shows  how  American  industries  have 

prewnrdliy''"  The^'subjectfs  not'ueawd  iS  Hllltl'S  DlDStratlje  BllCkbOUd  SkOtChlDg. 

dry  or  statistical  way,  but  the  romance  of  H"^™""'^''*eeded  1 

ur  industrial  life  is  described  in  a  broad  ie«onon°he"uckbMfd  andiiot'h^n°°bifiQ"do«o 

and  interesting  fashion,  iwc»uie»au  could  ooidmw? 

"  II*o,tU9i9  1tielKK>kyauwiuit. 

Little  Knights  and  Ladies  (Harpers)  bU^kb^'l^'^Cg."'"'  "'"""  ""  '""  "^^ 

the  title  of  a  volume  of  verses  for  young  The  »biiiiy  to  do  ihis  is  onr  ot  the  moct  T«iu»bie 

people  by   Mrs.  Sangster,  most  of  which  ^'IT^Silf.b  "iri^t™i  and  hold  the  idientiontj 

have  already  appeared  in  Harper's  periodi-  herpupiij. 

They  teach,  in  the  gentlest  way.  les-  1  ^^l^t^n^^i""0»ny  illujtralions  and  is  oiedy  primed 

of    truth  and   honor  lor    boys  and      Price"jo'cts,;  to tochtn  i4ris  •  posuje  3011. 
Ki^"*  B.  L.  KELLOaO  &  CO.','  New  Vork. 


That  Tired  Feeling 

So  common  at  thu  aeason,  is  b  aerlou* 
condition,  liable  to  lead  to  disMtroui 
results.  It  is  %  sure  sign  of  declining 
health  tone,  uid  that  the  blood  la  im- 
poverished and  Impure  The  best  uid 
most  lucceuful  remedy  is  found  in 

HOOD'S 
Sarsaparilla 

Which  makes  rich,  health;  blood,  and 
thus  gives  strength  to  the  nerves,  elas- 
ticity to  the  muscles,  vleor  to  the  brain 
In  and  health  to  the  Whole  body.  In 
truth.  Hood's  Sarsaparillk 

Makes  the  Weak  Strong 

Besure  to  get  Hood's  and  only  Hood's. 
%\  \  six   for    $5.      Prepared   only  by 
C.  I.  Hood  A  Co.,  LoweU.  Mass. 
Hood's  Pills  cum  nausea  and  bllioiisneu. 


For  SomiDer  Reading 

GET 

Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
ne.    Col,  Parker's  greatest  work. 
It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.    You  can't  afford  to  let  the 

J;o  by  without  needing  it.     507  pages. 
somety  bound. 
Price  ti. jo;  to  teachers  $1.2 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 
MEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


FORH  LESSONS  IN  CLAY  MODELING 

'Tbe^aat  pnctiial  book  oo  the  sabfect  tlut  bu 
ended  seriei  of  leuoni. 


ea  cfficloit  di 


.only  27=1 


:1udlnf  poiEa^^. 
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A  new  Mtniai  AritkmitU  has  lately 
been  published  by  Williams  &  Roeer!i. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  Lift  and  Letters  of  Lucy  Larcom 
has  gone  into  a  third  edition,  Mesers. 
Houijhton,  Mifflin  &  Company  are  the 
publishers. 

Ginn  &  Company  will  Issue  this  month  a 
volume  of  RespoHsrve  Readings,  selected 
from  the  gible  and  arranged  under  sub- 
jects for  use  in  common  worship,  by  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  D.  D,  This  book  was  originally 
prepared  by  request  for  the  chapel  of  Har- 
vard university,  where  it  is  now  in  use. 

Tourists  in  England  may  before  long 
have  a  new  pilgrimage-spot,  if  the  report  is 
true  that  the  Lucy  family  will  open  Charle- 
cote  to  visitors.  It  was  on  bir  Thomas 
Lucy's  domain  that  the  ycung  Shakespeare 
is  said  ts  have  poached. 

The  American  Book  Company  have 
issued  three  books  of  stories  va  German, 
edited  for  school  use  and  for  students 
studying  German.  The  first  is  a  book  of 
short  stories  by  Heinrich  Seidel,  containing 
Der  Liniienbaum,  Die  Alte  dnevetnante. 


academy,  Hoboken.  N.  J.  The  second  Is 
Die  Mottafe  by  Heinrich  Seidel,  edited  by 
R.  Arrowsmitb,  Ph.  D.,  and  the  third.  Das 
Htidedorf,  by  Adelbert  Stifter.  edited  by 
Max  Lentz,  instructor  in  modem  languages 
at  the  Paterson  classical  and  scientilic 
school,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  literary 
executors  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Will  H.  Low.  of  this  city,  will  re- 
ceive and  transmit  copies  of  all  letters  and 
other  biographical  material  relating  to 
Stevenson  now  in  the  possession  of  any  of 
the  novelist's  American  friends  or  corres- 
pondents. Mr.  Low  begs  that  the  letters 
may  be  promptly  forwarded  to  him  at  his 
address.  No.  41  West  Fifteenth  street,  New 
York  city. 

The  board  of  education  [of  Brooklyn.  N. 
Y.,  has  adopted  for  use  in  the  high  schools 
of  that  city  Mercantile  Bookkeeping,  Plain 
Et^UsA.iad  Commercia/ Law,  three  hooks 
jssoed  by  the  Practical  Text-Book  Company. 
of  Qeveland,  Ohio.  The  publishers  are  al- 
so naturally  much  gratified  at  the  adoption 
of  their  Complete  Practical  Bookkeeping 
for  the  new  department  in  bookkeeping  at 
Yale.  Those  interested  in  business  educa- 
tion should  send  to  them  for  descriptions 
of  their  books  on  spelling,  typewriting  and 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  etc. 

llic  publishers  of  McClure's  Magasine 
announce,  to  begin  with  the  July  number,  a 
reduction  of  price  to  ten  cents  a  copy  and 
one  dollar  a  year. 


Pears' 

Get  one 
cake  of  it. 

Nobody 
ever  stops 

3.t  cl  CcUvC. 


OSlEIITAlCBEi«,:IUGICALBEADTIFIER, 


PEBO.  T,  HOi-iitNs,  Prop'f,  SI  anal  Joan  ai.,  N.  V. 
rai  uLe  br  all  Dranliu  (ad  FincT  oooili  DeaZen 


«g^  ECZEMA,  PIMPLES, MOLES, 


■  LADIES!^ 

Db  jon  IIk«  a  Oip  of  • 

GOOD   TEA7f 

,  a«nd  thU 
^■^B  advert  isement  and  15  . 
^  oenta  inatamps  and  "ka  vill  send  you 
<  a  S*  lb.  Miopleot  the  best  T  J 
i  ported.     Any  kind  you  mny  select. 

5         HOW  ARE  YOUR 

1  CHINA  CLOSETS?? 


A  Are  thH  old  dishea  chipped  and 
A  oraoked.  and  unsuited  to  fiettiitK  oS  A 
4  apotlesB  table-cloth?  We  Will  re- 
4  plenish  it  FREE. 
i  Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  CofFeea, 
J  and  min  jour  health,  when  you 
1  ca.-a  gel  Uie  best  at  cargo  prices? 
1  PREMIUMS  for  all-Dinner,  Tea 
A  and  Toilet  Sets,  BiuKjuetand  Uonging 
4  Lamps,  Watohca,  Clooks.  MnaioBozeB, 
4  Cook  BookB,  Watch-Oocka,  Olienile 
A  Table  Covers,  Cnps  and  Sancers, 
j  Plates,  Knirea  and  Forks,  Tomblers, 
j  GobleiB,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

nffllpiNCnHES..^.  >».....» 

J  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Pow. 
j  dcT  imd  Spieea.  Work  for  alt.  SX 
\  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  exprca 
J  for  $2.00;  charges  paid.  Headquar- 
'  tera  in  U.  8.  for  Pnre  Teas,  Coffeea, 
*  Extracts.  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 
4  Beautiful  Panel  (size  llxaSinohea) 
A  FREE  to  all  PatKniB.  For  full 
d  particnlars,  address 

TlieMkntagTe&l!D.,f 

\      31  &  33  Veeey  Street, 

\  p.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK.  \ 

V-T'^  *▼"▼"▼▼▼▼  irvT  ▼"▼"TV  ■» 


How  to  better  himself  financially 
is  a  question  the  teacher  will  often 
debate.  A  good  plan  is  for  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kellogg, 
Manager  of  the  N,  Y.  Educational 
Bureau,  No.  61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 
for  advice.  It  will  cost  him  nothing 
and  may  lead  to  a  better  position 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  successfully  sup- 
plied a  large  number  of  teachers 
with  good,  paying  positions.  His 
careful  selection  brings  him  yearly 
ig  number  uf  responsible 
to  fill. 


New  Books. 

Oneof  the  IP  ost  useful  of  the  Roj-al  Hand- 
books of  General  Knowledge  is  that  on  Pop- 
ular  Science,  by  John  Gall.  In  this  are 
given  in  brief  space  and  simple  language, 
with  many  illustrations,  the  main  facts  of 
physical  science.  With  the  abject  of  ren- 
dering the  work  of  service  to  as  wide  a  cir- 
cle ofreaders  as  possible,  several  articles, 
in  addition,  have  been  introduced  on  some 
of  the  niore  important  topics  of  hygiene. 
(Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  London  and  New 
York.)  , 

During  the  Teething  Period. 

Ha«.  WiMSLOw'i  SooiHiKQ  SVKUH  has  been  UKd  for 
oiei  Firiy  V*ari  br  MlUiona  ol  Maihera  lor  Iheir 
ChUdnn  wliiU  TcBthlna.  wiili  fcrfcct  Succni. 
li  Smtlica  the  Child.  Soricoa  tlie  QiiiBa,  AUaya  all 
Pain :  Cnrii  Wind  Colic,  and  la  ilii:  b?>i  reraedv 
for  DiarrhtB*.  Sold  t-j  Drutrelit*  In  cTcry  pan  of 
[>K  world.  Be  lure  and  aik  (at  -  Mn.  Wmilow'a 
SDoiblne  Sfnip,"  aad  take  no  oiher  kind.    Twenty- 


DEAFW'-i*-S^''>'!"!S!^-^^°»!IS'     smith's  rapid  practice 

„„.,-;a,..,.i;:;^;:,.j'^aF«Et  Arithmetic   Cards. 


H 


AIR»REMOVED 


O  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  r 
■•*-  tioning  The  Journal  when  c 
municating  with  advertiser^!. 


GREATEST  f  For    giving  ,  TEsjei, 
LABOR    J  any  amount     ■??'?<' 
SAVING       of  practice  in  1 
DEVICE    [  arithmetic      ^ 


FOUR 
VEARS 


From  the  lowtjt  grade  ol  primary  addilion,  throurt 

i.  Ciium  &  CO.rifii  XorkTcbicato. 


■rota      v*Eo,      tHu*i 


0OOOOO0 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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Blaisdell'sFhysiologiei! 


OUTSTRIPPING   ALL   COMPETITORS. 

ADOPTED  for  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  June  4,  1895. 
ADOPTED  for  the  City  of  Boston,  June  26,  1894. 
ADOPTED  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
ADOPTED  for  exclusive  use  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
ADOPTED  for  Jersey  City. 

ADOPTED  recently  by  nearly  one  hundred  cities,  townships  and 
boroughs  in  New  Jersey. 

ADOPTED  for  exclusive  use  in  ^00  districts  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  Connecticut,  and  93  per 
cent,  of  the  schools  in  Rhode  Island  use  Blaisdells  Physiologies. 

They  are  more  largely  used  than  any  other  series  in  Maine  and 

Massachusetts. 

ADOPTED  by  52  towns  in  Vermont  since  June  i,  1895,  at 
which  time  the  new  text-book  law  went  into  force. 


QINN  &   COMPANY,  Publishers, 


BOSTON.    NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


The  Committee  of  the  Whole^.^^ 

ARE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE  FULLY  THE 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Books  I.  and  II. 

By  Gordon  A.  Soi;thworth,  SuperiDtendent  ol  Schools,  SomerviUe.  Mass. 
Book  L  is  now  ready.    -    Book  II.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  soon  be  out. 


Neither  Ihe  Commillee  of  Ten  nor  the  Comniiitec  of  Fifteen  had  had  the  privilege  of  reviewing 
these  books  before  making  their  reports. 

The  above  Commiltee  are  eamesily  invited  lo  confer  with  us  in  regaid  to  them,  either  personally 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN.  New  York.  Boston.  Chicago. 


"IMPROVBUBNT  THK  ORD&R  OP  THB  AOB." 


THREE   NEW   MODEL 

SMITH  PREMIER  TTPEWRITERS 

NOS.    S,    3.    AND    4. 

HAVE   YOU    EXAMINED   THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofoie  Orerlooked  b;  Other  Haan&icture». 


Mdr,,,  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  K.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


We  buy 

School 
Books 


i 
t 

J 

s 

Arthur  Hinds 
& 

Company, 


Jf  YOU  WANT 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 

or  book!  oTany  ctaMoiptloD— School  Bociki,  StiDdard 

William   R.  Jenkins, 

Publiitaerand  Importer, 
«Si  atd  8i}  Siilh  A  wniK,  {ifilk  Sirnt),  Urm  Yirt. 


Bencbe^t  Tool;  &  Supplier 

Lnttest  Prices.    Hewfaiurter*.    Send  tor  CatalOEue- 

SoKul  discount  lor  School;  and  Cl>;»;, 

Chandler  &  Barber.  "s;&fi!?f.''- 


TUITION    FREE. 

CHICAOO    FBBK    EINSEBOARTEN    ASWCIATIOM 


a  BUKOOL. 
u  onaDlaed  every  SepCembe 


Tlie  Posse  Gymnasium 


oilers  a  thorough  normal  mune.  Medals  for 
methods:  Boiton.  iSga,  Chicago,  1893,  and 
Aotweip,  1804.  Summer  eourae,  July  8lh  lo 
August  tfHi,  iDclusive.  7th  Year  opens  Sept. 
16th.     Address 


DCeTffi 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

V  A.  S.  BABNES  ft  Ca,  1)6  E-lOthSt,  ".T. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
(or  it.  It  will  lell  you  how  10  save  time 
and  lat)or,  have  a  better  school,  and  get  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 

61  East  Ninth  St..  N.  V 


EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 

SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•NEW-YORK'AND-CHICAGO- 


JULY  30.  1895. 


The  Discovery 
by   Columbus 


That  the  N€Uural  Course  in  Mttsic  is 
superior  to  all  otber  systems  of  music  for  pub- 
lic schools  was  made  July  9,  1895.  On  that 
day  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  by  unanimous  TOte,  adopted 
the  Natural  Course  in  Music  for  exclusive 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

The  IfaturtU  Course  tn  Music  has 
just  been  published.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
system  based  on  the  principle  that  music  is  a 
lans:uage— the  highest  form  of  expression— and 
should  be  learned  as  otber  languages  are 
learned,  by  usingr  it. 


THE   COURSE 

iratorml  Mule  Baader.  NumbtrODC   .  .  .  . 

IlaMral  Mnalo  B«»d«rB,  Numben  Two,  Thr«e  and  Pour,  ew 
Hmlmna  Mule  Bnder.  Number  Fin,   .  .  -  . 

IfatatBl  Miulo  OtwrM,  Serin  A.  B,  C,  D.  E,  F  and  G,  e*cb 


For  full  description  of  the  Course,  terms  for  introduc- 
tion, &:c.,  address  the  publishers, 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


ODR  STANDARD  REFERENCE  WORKS 


INCLUDE 

THE  NEW  CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


In  ten  Tolumes.    Cloth,  ¥30.    Sheep,  f  40.    Half  Morocco,  f  45, 

LffPINCOTT'S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

EdilioH  •>/_  iSg^^uf/  IttutJ.  A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gaieiteer  or 
GeograpDical  Dictionary  of  the  World,  containing  notice*  of  OVM" 
i35,iM>o  pUcM,  with  recent  Authentic  Informatioa  retpectin;  the 
Countries,  Islands,  Riveis,  Mountains,  Cities.  Towns,  etc,  in  every 
portion  of  the  iflohe.  Invaluable  to  the  Student.  Teaclier,  Banlur, 
Merchant,  Journalist,  and  Lawyer. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

Giving  Memoirs  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries, 
from  which  may  be  gathered  a  icnowlcd^  of  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  made  the  world's  history  famous- 
One  Volume,    Large  8to.    Sheep,  f  13,    H>ff  Rusaia,  f  15.    Patent 
Index,  75  cents  additional. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY 

Is,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  Staitdard  Dictionary  of  tkr  English  Lan- 
guage, and  it  is  so  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  literary  men.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of 
our  literary  productions,  panicularly  in  regardtothespelling  of  certain 
words  wherein  dictionaries  differ.  It  will  be  found  that  in  at  Uatt 
thru- fourths  ef  tht  standard  workt  ef  the  language  and  in  mait  nf  the 
ItaiHng  feriaditali  the  orthog^phy  is  according  to  Worcester. 
Large  4to.  Sheep,  f  10.  Half  Russia,  f  la.  Patent  Index,  75  centa 
additional. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Specimen  pages  of  any  of  tht  above  boots  senl/ree  on  a^iKalio*  la  the  publishers, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 


Teachers !        Superintendents ! 

You  are  Jooking  for  the  best  text-books  for  your  schools.       SCoOOl   OlXlCerS  1 

HAVE    YOU    EX  AH  I H  ED    OURS? 

They  are  the  exponents  of  the  ripest  wisdom,  scholarship,  and  experience  of  eminent  and  successtui  educa> 
tors.    They  embody  the  most  progressive  educational  thought  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction. 

YOU    CANNOT    AFFORD    NOT    TO    KNOW    THEM. 

WE  INSTANCE  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  THAT  HAVE   BEEN  TESTED  AND  ACCEPTED. 

The  World  and  Us  Peoplfl  S«rles  of  Geo^phlcal  Readers— 

CHILD    LIFE   SERIES. 

The  Health  Ssries  of  School  Physlologies.-~ElemeDts  of  Ciiil 
GonmiDeiit — with  state  editions. 

SEND    FOR    OUR    INTRODUOTORY    PRICE    UST. 

F,  giving  full  description  i/aU  eur  pnblieaiiens,  mailed  frse.    The  New  Education /iw  ynw,  iSqs,  will  i* 

SILVER.   BURDETT,  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  S?S'?Si,K,'"'pSfL''.D'.LPMi». 


Tie  lomil  Issit  Coirst. 

Til  lomil  Coras  li  Rgidlij— SpelUDg— Inmber— E114II1I1. 
Thi  lomil  Rnln  Sjslem  ol  Writing,  Iwtli  SUitlgg  ul 
Inllial  Coplis. 
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THE  ^  J*  >xt  <>*  J*  at     wicn's  Automauc  fcieanc    i  .  ^       t^ 

POCKET  KODAK.  PROGRAM  CLOCK.       #!R5^<^(5 

M  .^K.  Write  tor  illujiraied  '  '  '  ' 


fl0 

Embodies  all  the  photographic 
virtues  in  a  d^unty  little  pack- 
a%e  of  aluminum  and  leather. 
Pocket  Kodak,  loaded  for  12  pic- 
tures »?^x  2  inches.  Price,  $5.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 

SamfUthti'ndiiKkUt  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparattts 

Hicroscopea,  T«lefcopu  and  Lanterns, 

Dynamoa,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Teat  lastnuneats. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Cheaicals  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  te  Ordei. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices, 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


I^TABLISHED  18S1. 

EIMER&AflEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Glass  and  mci»1  appat^ 
tUE,  special,  made  to  oiil*r 
according  [o  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en 
graving  done  on  premises. 


r./P^^. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
PbotOffraphic  Sapptiea, 

Optical  LaDtems  fit  Slides. 

Only  complete  StiiHce  Faelory  in  Ike  fVitt. 
INSTRUMENTS  OP  PRECISION  TO  ORDER 

OHIOMQO. 


,,,„, ScHooia. 

iiri^'o  Co  EtSncatUnua  In- 
a'alapit  and  prfce 


Beoebey,  Tool;  &  Supplier 

LoweilPHcH.    HcMlqaartan.    ScndforCiUkieiM. 
ShciiI  dlKDunl  for  Schooli  and  ClasHS. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  'SSs^.""- 


All  StatloQCTS  sdl  It.   Priae  ai,  >«nt,  eipna* 
mid.  SI. SB.    SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

COODELL  CO.,     Antrim,  N.  H. 


Everything  necessary  foi 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  (ur- 
—  *ed  of  best  quality  ai 


Jm  KOMBl 


AUBBD  O.  XmrBa.  - . 

ieb>:Lauk(i,B>iUiL    HUM  Laka  BUHt,  CUhm 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


HAVE   rOU   BEEN   THE 

"MMVONDERFUIi" 


Hcontains  lirtr  different  colored  plates  □[  the 
buman  t>ody.  one-tbinl  llfe^fie.  Everr  organ  Id 
proper  poaltioii  over  tbe  next-  Plates  printed 
OD  cloth  and  durably  mounted  on  heavy  binders' 
board,  and  bound  in  clotb.   Fifty  thuumnd  manl- 


k  in  this  line.     POee.    it  is  Ju 


riulDiipiF  oa  applicilion. 


E,  L,  ESLLOee  «  CO..  New  Tork  and  CUMgo 


^^ 


THE  ONLY  LIN: 


PTHE 
ICTDRESDDE 
TRUNK  LINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THE  ONLY  UNB 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FROM 

NEW  TORK, 
CaiCAGO, 

CLEVELAND, 

CINCIITNATI, 

TO 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

LOCATED  AT  A  HI«H  ALTITUDE, 
AMID4T  CHABMINQ  SURROUNDINOn, 
ITS     HHOHEB     DOTTKI)      BTC      HOTELH 

or  vvuRrai.  kxcellknce,  chac- 

TAUUVA  I.AIU:  18  FAMOUS  AD 

THE  lOEIL  SUMMER  RESORT. 

AND    IR   BEACHED   WITH   8PERD, 
COMFORT  AXD  MAFETV  BV  THE 

PiaURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.    I.    RODKRTS, 

Cen.  Paa.enger  Agent. 


E' 


STERBROOK'S 


ix.>  E>zs: 


Standard  School  Numbers. 
333*  444.    138,   105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  nil  Stationers. 

;.    ESTEIBBOOIL  STEEL  PEI  CO,  26  Mn  St ,  1. 1 
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EstablUhed  1870. 


(Maiiiifacturer»  Only.) 


Incorporated  1886. 


mam 


The  True 
Adjustable  Seating 


Do  not  forget  the  shoulders  of  the  pupil 
and  have  a  desk  and  chair  that  can  be 
adjusted  as  to  distance  and  heights. 
If  a  Hfting-lid  desk  is  desired  buy  one 
that  does  not  have  a  slamming  lid. 
Neither  of  these  improvements  cost  any  more  than  the  ordinary 


NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL-CHURCH  FURNITURE   CO.,    Trenton.   N.  J. 


MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  1895.  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Examination  copy  nent:  Single  and  HouMe  Entry  for  SO  emUa, 
8tngto  Entry,  80  cents.    Correapondence  requested. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  PubHsherB,  Bostoh,  Chicago. 


WILLIAU8  A  ROGERS' 


•Mkn*.    Adiptadto  idiooli  ol  all  gndai. 

THE   WILLIAMB    «    nOOERB 

MENTAL    ARITHMETIC. 

Sxleiied  ts  dcTslop  the  thinking  aiiil  rMnnlnfl 
powcra  ef  th*  pupil.  CoaiaJDi  a  Dumber  oT 
acwlcatnm.  Alf  pTOblema  arg  Hnilbla  Bad 
practical,  aod  ara  aolvabia  anatarl). 


k  In  ailtbmaUG  abnild  uamlua  tbia  b< 
WFLLIAMS  L  ROQKRB,  Puauuiiii 


rapid 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIOHn^^clSTo*"  '^^^'^^^^i',.Jt?^^'^'' 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    '^=''!;'S»pSnv '"^  " 

ar.ND  TO  A:IY  of  tress  AOKSCIBS  for  IW-PAOK  AOSKCT  KAHUAL,  FRSI. 
t  Aihbunoa  Place,  Boatoo,  Mim.  ;  Sai  Twelfth  Street.  WunlnKtoo,  D.  C. 


b  AvcDue,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  no  Centurv  BulldinK,  HInneapolli,  Minr 

)S;  Watath  Avenue,  CbicaRO,  111. ;  iiM  Soutb  Spring  Street,  LtM  Ai 

3a  Churcb  Stre=i,  Tcrnain,  Cin. 


igclei.  CI. 


No  Fee  for  Registration, 

This  is  Ibe  bent  poMlble  DtiBrantee  (it  fattfafulserrtce 
In  toe  Ajtencj  work  ((ortnerly  cb1e(  clerk  of  the  Ttachi 
tobearfroia  nil  h, ■-•-' — i-  — ■ 1—  -i 


ODB  PBOFIT8  OOHE  FBOX  COU- 

HiaSIONfl   AND   NOT    rBOU 

ADVANCE  FEES. 

MlB9  BodlDc,  BO  Ions  and  taForably  known 

Co-operative  Aawwiatloni  will  be  pleaaed 

acquBlntai ' — ' '-"■  -■"- 


b  eltberlo 


ir  old  Irlcnda.  and 
tine,  and  she  Viil  be  glad 

NATIONAL   TEACHERS'   AGENCY,  Mi»  Olean  Bodine,  Manager, 

34-26  Van   Buran   Street,  (Athen««imi>  Second  door  eml  of  Wabaib  ave.,  CH1CAOO. 


THE  BRJDQE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  "S£%Sf,^** 

OoeFeeRetlilenlnBotbOfficef.    Send  for  Acencr  Huiiul. 
lutnauOfltON;   I  I O  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON.    21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


ttttmctn  amdUacktr,  U  inviUd. 

VAkLan  p.  fbench.  Hu 


■,  «*  state  St.,  Alb—J.  N.  T. 


\/  There  are  several  Kood  agencies  but  If  you  wish  one 

Y  c5   ^'^^t  stands  high  with  school  officers,  that  recommends 
^'^    taachera  and  fills  positions.    Register  In 

The  Penna.  Educational  Bureau,  '"*ALLfeNTowiSrpA.^'^' 


THE  ALBERT  k  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

(C. 

.  ALBERT  A  B.  P.  CLARK.  Mantttri.)          3  \  |    WabBSh   Ave.,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Baiabllabed  tit,.    Tbe  bmeit  and  best  equipped  AaencT  In  tbc  Weal. 

tV-Avent  for  Morttaweat:    C.  P.  ROOBBS.  Maraballtawn,  la. 

THE   NEW  YORK   EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 

Offers  tbe  bat  opponunity  to  eraduates  of  Normal  Schools,  Colleges  and  spedal  teachers  of 
all  kinds  for  better  paring  positions  for  Sept.  1895.  A  wide  acquaintance  with  schools  both 
public  and  private,  and  school  officers  all  over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  tha  reputation 
Of  recommending  capable,  well  prepared  teachers,  has  given  this  Bureau  a  prominenl  place 

warned,    write  lull  partlculin  at  once  to  the  manager.    Form  for  stamp. 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager.  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York, 


OP  RELIABLE 

Americaa  and  PorelRH  Teachers,  Profei 


id  ranlinff  of  schooi  prot>env- 

e.  MIRIAM  COVRIBRB. 
a  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  »th  St..        Niw  Yoii 


ii'ch^ 

Senilis 


Teacbgrs  Wantid!  lSSi,^^S. 

lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.    4.000  pasltiana  fltled. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Introduces  to  calleses,  scboola.and  famil.ei.  auperlor 
Profeaaori,  Principals,  Auistinis,  Tulon,  and  Go*- 

menda  noKi  actaoali  to  parents.    Ctl  on  or  addreu 
Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNO-FULTON, 
A-rritan  andFi^<it*  T.^cktr.'  Agrne,. 
■43  mUa  84un,  Mew  TaA. 


Ave.,  Chicago. 


Lady  Teachers  V^i^ 

School  po^Ilooi  In  PenMvlvr-'-  — • 
Addrcaaa'Mi/  NATJOIiAl 

BUaEAV,  RobebtL.  Mvii_. 

(■lib  yew.)  HARRISBURG,  P. 


,  EDUCATIONAL 


An  Agency  !'„fl™'„"?,^"  il  rsS^  'SZ 

tUr^tt^^^^i  that  V^^^^^^^La 

Jor^ibVi  i°''=i™""omI  Recommends 

C,  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Sofaermertaom's  Teachers'  Ageney 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
3   East  14TH  Strbet,  N.  Y, 


A  Lady  Teacher  Wanted 

'or  a  Grammar  Scbool   in  Ohio.     Address  im- 


READERS  will  confer  3  favor  by  mes- 
tioning    The    School    journal 
vhen  commanicating  with  advenbers. 
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vaitei  Btt  i  do.  umiteii, 

PURE,  HICH  GRADE 

L  Cocoas  and  Chocoutes 

mGHTsTAWARDS 
Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 
IN  EUMPt  Mil  AMtmCA. 
Caution:  i^„','*TniEui™ 


III 

m 

iffl 

is.-. 

n^  i 

^S^i 

^  iBj 

m 

■  WH 

_f.  ^H. 

\^\ 


."■"SKS 


EVERYWHERE. 


WinH  MKEB  *  CO.  LTD.   MltCHEgTIII,  MUM. 


FRENCH  B00K5, 

or  bookM  of  tia  deiorlpUoD— Aitaool  Book*,  fltenduii 
Book!.  MoTeb,  Me.,  (Hid  to 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publliharaod  Iraportu, 
CAtalnfDA  on  appUcaUon.  ImporUttoai  promplly  tiiAtf« 


isssss:!  For  Vertical  WritiDg. 


Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and       vERTIGRAPH 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  especially  designed  for  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 

at  bjr  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH   GILLOTT  &  SONS,  «■  J'l"  Street,  HEW  YORK. 


5UFFLIES  r 


ALPHA  CRAYONS 

CHICAGO 
ERASERS 


SUPPLIES* 

NEW 

UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 

^„ LUNAR  TELLURIC 

NATIONAL  ^^K^H  GLOBE.. 

JiiSir™  Wjk  NEW  NATIONAL 

'■'"*'**  ~~~^  READINS  CHARTS 

MTALOOOt     UPON  ^^  ^L  QOOD  A<lCttT« 

APPLICATION 

Unitbd  States  School  Furniturb  Go. 

3'j-jj' Jt'l  JS*-'!'!-!  CH.ICI6O        SIDBET,  OHIO         74  FIFTH  IK.,  HEW  TOHI 


Adjustable  Desks  and  Chairs,  several  styles.     "  Model  "  Combined  Desk  and  Seat. 

BLACKBOARDS,   all  kinds. 

Send  for  sample  Eureka  Blackboard  Cloth.    Haps,  Globes,  etc.    Full  line 
School  Furnishings.    Send  for  catalogue  10 

R.  H.  QALPEN,  School  Furnisher,  3  East  14th  St., Mcw  York.  '■ 


Indigesfm 

Horsford*5  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says :  "  I  valtie  it  as  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  indigestion,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

BamloTd  Chanloal  Work*,  Prmldeiuw,  R.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  ImitatiODji. 

For  sale  by  ail  Druggists. 


Chafing 

and 


Prickly   Heat 

are  in  most  cases  caused  by  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  acid 

Perspiration 


I^fflington  I^TP^writer. 


The  New 

Model 

No. 


6 


More  Permanent  Alignment, 
Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
Blghler  and  Wider  Carriage. 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
Economical  Ribbon  riovement. 
Improved  Paper  Feed. 


Matchless  Constraction.  Uneqnalfld  Dorabitlty.  UDriTaltd  Speed. 


SBNn    FOR    I 


TIIATKD    CATALOGUB. 


WVCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

SS7   Broftdwa^,   New  Tork. 


Relief  may  be  obtained  quickly  by 
applying  a  lather  of 

Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

and  letting  it  dry  on. 

Try  tliis! 
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No.  3 
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The  business  department  of  Ths  Journal  is  on  anottier  pa^e. 


All  letters  relating  to  contributions  should  be  addressed  plainly,  ^Editors  of 
School  Journau"  All  letters  about  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
B.  L.  Kbllogg  ft  Co.  Do  not  put  editorial  and  business  items  on  the  saoie  sheet. 


A  Conversation. 

By  R.  S.  J. 

'•  Do  you  really  think  that  the  teachers  who  know  all 
about  the  matters  you  discuss  in  The  Journal  are 
better  teachers  than  the  others?  I  mean  can  they 
teach  arithmetic,  geography,  and  reading  better,  for 
example  ? "  This  question  was  put  by  one  who  had 
been  a  long  time  in  charge  of  a  school  with  upwards  of 
twenty  teachers.  He  was  a  fair-minded,  honorable 
man  ;  but  to  him  it  seemed  **  there  was  getting  to  be  a 
craze  "  about  studying  theoretical  education. 

*'  You  will  admit  that  Froebel  did  a  great  deal  for  the 
education  of  young  children  ? " 

"  Certainly  ;  I  believe  in  the  kindergarten.  Why,  the 
teaching  in  the  primary  department  of  this  school  is 
fifty  per  cent,  better  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago." 

••  Did  Froebel  reach  the  kindergarten  without  much 
thought  ?  Do  you  ndt  remember  in  his  biography  it  is 
stated  that  he  gave  most  of  thirty  years  to  observing 
and  thinking  about  children  ?  The  subject  of  educa- 
tion is  then  a  deep  and  intricate  one.  It  concerns  an- 
thropological problems  ;  it  is  a  psycho-physical  subject. 
Not  only  has  not  the  last  word  been  said,  but  the  first 
word  has  hardly  been  said." 

"  Yes,  I  will  admit  all  that ;  but  what  I  mean  is  that, 
in  a  practical  way,  cannot  a  teacher  who  knows  arith- 
metic well,  teach  it  just  as  well  as  one  who  knows  it  and 
also  knows  all  about  Froebel  and  Comenius  ?  " 

*^  You  have  nearly  twenty  teachers,  and  I  have  heard 
you  say  you  wish  they  were  all  like  Miss  A.  What  is 
the  reason  you  value  her  so  highly  ? " 

*'  Why  she  is  a  very  superior  teacher.  She  can  inter- 
est the  boys  ;  they  would  prefer  to  stay  in  at  recess 
rather  than  go  out  ;  I  have  to  order  them  to  go  back 
sometimes  ;  they  leave  the  playground  to  be  with  her." 

'*  Does  she  know  arithmetic  better  than  Miss  B.?  Is 
that  the  reason  she  can  teach  it  so  much  better  ? " 

*'  Oh  no  ;  she  is  a  very  fair  scholar  in  arithmetic,  but 
she  knows  how  to  teach." 

''  Do  you  suppose  that  she  thinks  on  the  problem  of 
teaching,  of  education  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so." 

'*In  other  words,  that  she  teaches  well  instinctively. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  I  know  Miss  A.;  she  has  quite  a 
library  of  books  on  education  ;  she  is  a  reader  of  edu- 
cational journals.  When  she  began  to  teach  in  a  coun- 
try school  she  had  poor  success  and  thought  of  giving 
it  up  ;  she  went  to  a  normal  school  and  tried  it  again 
and  succeeded  better.     She  has  made  teaching  a  con- 


stant study  and  she  does  now.  There  is  no  instinct 
about  it — it  is  all  hard  work." 

**  1  know  she  is  a  thoughtful  person  and  reads  a  great 
deal.  Miss  B.  is  what  they  call  *  dry-as-dust ; '  she  has  a 
good  presence,  but  cannot  interest.  I  have  suspected 
that  her  mind  is  on  other  things.  She  doesn't  think  on 
her  work,  as  I  have  told  her  frequently.  Yet  her  na- 
tive powers  of  mind  are  as  good  as  those  of  Miss  A.  I 
have  attributed  her  wandering  mind  to  *  the  coming 
man  '  that  throws  his  shadow  before." 

That  is  a  mistake,  I  believe  ;  she  probably  reads  no 
school  journals  or  books  on  education,  and  so  her  mind 
turns  away  from  her  school  duties  as  soon  as  she  leaves 
the  school-room  ;  she  forces  it  back  reluctantly  each 
morning,  but  the  pupils  feel  that  she  is  not  a  part  of  the 
class.  If  she  thought  for  an  hour  a  day  on  educational 
problems  she  would  feel  differently,  as  you  must  see 
when  she  enters  the  school-room.  So,  to  the  question 
whether  a  teacher  will  teach  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar  better  for  knowing  education  in  its  theo- 
retical aspects,  I  unhesitatingly  reply  yes.  The  best 
teachers  you  have  are  readers  of  educational  literature  ; 
the  poorest  ones  are  non-readers." 

It  is  not  probable  that  among  the  questions  asked  by 
the  license-giving  authority  this  will  occur :  I^o  you 
know  haw  to  question  f  or  Have  you  studied  the  art  of  queS' 
tioningf  It  is  a  subject  as  difficult  as  arithmetic  ;  it  is 
more  important  than  arithmetic,  (i)  The  questions 
should  be  logical,  beginning  with  something  the  pupils 
already  know  ;  the  next  based  on  the  answer  given  and 
so  on.  (2)  Use  questions  that  require  thought.  (3)  Do 
not  use  indefinite  questions,  or  general  questions — these 
latter  may  be  used  in  reviews.  (4)  Avoid  a  set  form  of 
questions  ;  do  not  let  the  pupils  know  what  will  be  asked 
next.  (5)  Question  rapidly,  for  children's  minds  work 
fast  and  they  lose  interest  when  they  see  the  teacher 
behind  instead  of  ahead  of  them,  as  he  ought  to  be.  (6) 
Remember  that  things  come  to  the  pupils  in  wholes  and 
that  questions  are  used  to  take  these  to  pieces. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  often  the  dull  pupil  at  school 
is  recognized  outside  as  not  wanting  in  brains.  School 
life  is  artificial ;  school  exercises  are  artificial.  A  pupil 
may  have  good  brains  and  not  be  able  to  recite  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  or  spell  long  lists  of  words  of  which  he 
does  not  know  the  meaning.  To  turn  mental  ability  into 
such  channels  often  requires  long  practice.  A  pupil  of 
narrow  powers  is  often  the  most  successful  in  this  kind 
of  work.  The  dull  pupil  of  the  school  is  not  really  dull. 
The  pattern  pupil,  the  one  that  can  spell  every  word  and 
nimbly  skip  over  the  arithmetic  tables,  rarely  accom- 
plishes anything  more.  Teachers,  learn  to  interpret 
this  enigma. 
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The  Key  to  Success. 

(From  Principal  W.  E.  \Vilsoii*s  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Rhode  Island  state  normal  school.) 

Success  in  teaching  depends  upon  a  great  many  con- 
ditions, such  as  opportunity,  support,  and  co-operation, 
executive  ability,  skill  in  method,etc.,  but  ultimately  it  de- 
pends upon  yourself.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  de- 
pend upon  your  effort  or  your  will  as  that  phrase  com- 
monly goes.  One  may  try  hard  enough,  he  may  will 
earnestly  enough  and  not  accomplish  what  he  tries  and 
wills  to  do.  It  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  your 
personality,  upon  what  is  in  you  and  of  you.  Your  suc- 
cess will  be  no  greater  than  you  are,  or  than  you  be- 
come. Otherwise  it  will  not  be  your  success  but  only 
your  accidental  fortune. 

The  power  of  teaching  is  not  in  the  matter  or  the 
method  so  much  as  in  the  quality  of  its  source.  How 
far  it  goes  will  depend  upon  the  energy  of  the  source 
that  sends  it  forth.  Method  in  teaching,  is  very  import- 
ant, but  it  is  not  as  important  as  the  quality  of  the  mind 
and  heart  from  which  it  comes.  A  man  may  use  a  tele- 
phone and  send  his  voice  a  hundred  miles,  but  his  words 
gain  no  worth  or  power  from  the  mechanism  that  has 
merely  transmitted  them,  but  let  the  words  come  forth 
from  the  soul  of  Philips  Brooks  and  they  will  go  round 
the  world,  their  effect  will  never  cease. 

Teaching  is  not  merely  transferring  thought  from  one 
head  to  another,  it  is  not  imparting  ideas  ;  it  is  energiz- 
ing, it  is  moving  to  life  and  action.  The  teacher  must 
be  a  source  of  energy.  What  he  does  efficiently  must 
come  out  of  his  own  soul. 

But  this  putting  forth  of  influence,  th's  generating  of 
mental  life,  which  is  the  teacher's  best  function,  is  ex- 
pensive for  the  teacher.  Energy  like  money  is  one  of 
those  things  which  you  cannot  spend  and  still  have. 
There  is  no  more  exhausting  work  than  teaching,  and 
where  can  you  find  a  more  profitless  performance  than 
a  tired  teacher  pretending  to  give  instruction  to  a  class 
of  listless  children  ?  An  exhausted  mind,  a  fatigued 
brain,  has  no  teaching  power  in  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
teaching  power  in  the  brain  that  has  never  been  charged 
up  with  the  energy  that  can  propagate  itself.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  preparation  for  teaching  is  not  learning 
how  to  prepare  and  present  material,  how  to  formulate 
instruction,  and  how  to  develop  the  child's  thought;  it 
is  to  get  the  soul  well  alive  and  charged  up  with  power. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  which  is  surely  the  true  one, 
suggests,  that  self-culture  of  the  most  liberal  sort  is  a 
constant  necessity  of  the  teacher  who  is  really  ambitious 
to  succeed.  Even  if  the  teacher  is  abundantly  prepared 
in  health,  character,  scholarship,  and  training,  she  must 
still  constantly  nourish  her  own  life  and  generate  the 
power  which  she  must  constantly  apply.  Do  not  forget 
then  that  the  common  requirements  of  hygiene  lie  at  the 
basis  of  your  success.  Your  power  depends  upon  the 
right  ordering  of  your  physical  life  in  reference  to  your 
food  and  drink,  your  manner  of  respiration,  the  free 
action  of  all  the  organs  of  life,  the  due  alternation  of 
vigorous  exercise  and  repose. 

Then  your  mental  life  will  still  require  nurture  and 
discipline  too.  Be  liberal  with  yourself  these  coming 
years.  Continue  to  put  into  your  minds  the  best  that 
literature  and  art  and  nature  offers  you.  Provide  your- 
self with  the  best  books  and  read  them  well,  see  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  noblest  art  and  the  finest 
scenery,  and  hear  the  best  music  and  the  most  eloquent 
speaking.  Travel  as  widely  as  you  can,  and  with  your 
eyes  and  ears  open.  As  far  as  may  be  proper  seek  to 
put  yourself  in  contact  with  men  and  women  of  strength 
and  refinement. 

You  will  find  in  your  educational  periodicals  and 
books  an  abundance  of  material  which  will  be  conve- 
nient and  helpful  in  teaching.  Use  it  freely.  But  do 
not  confine  your  professional  study  to  the  details  of 
teaching.  Keep  reading  also  the  discussion  of  the 
deeper  and  larger  educational  questions.  Enter  with 
earnest  appreciation  into  the  educational  life  of  the 
time,  and  take  a  part  in  some  of  the  very  interesting 
educational  movements  now  in  progress. 
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Live  Geography.  VI. 

By  Chas.  F.  King. 
Journeys. 

(Direction  to  teacher :— Many  facts  in  reference  to  education  are  intended 
only  for  the  teacher  and  will  not  be  likely  to  interest  young  children.  The 
teacher  will  make  a  judicious  selection  for  class  work.  These  articles  are 
not  exhaustive.  Much  has  been  omitted  for  want  of  room,  and  some  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  the  result  of  hastily  gathered  information.) 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

^^i/^<t//V?/r  .'—In  the  anti- war  period  there  were  practically  no 
public  schools  in  the  South.  At  this  time  the  South  was  payin<^ 
annually  "  to  the  North  for  books  and  education  not  less  than  five 
million  dollars."  The  colleges,  academics,  and  denominational 
seminaries  furnished  the  higher  education  required  in  those  days. 
For  the  younger  folks  every  planter  had  a  school  in  his  own  house. 
Private  tutors  were  common;  private  schools  were  the  glory  of 
the  section. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  banks  were  gone,  investments  of  every 
sort  swept  away,  and  the  people  unable  to  support  any  kind  of 
schools.  For  ten  years  educational  affairs  were  managed  largely 
by  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society,  Frecdman's  Bureau,  and  denom- 
inational agencies.  These  societies  spent  millions  of  dollars, 
erected  many  buildings,  and  founded  many  great  educational  in- 
stitutions such  as  Fisk  university.  Straight  university.  Hampton 
normal  school,  etc.  The  Pcabody.  Slater,  and  McDonogh  funds 
have  contributed  nearly  six  million  dollars  more  to  help  on  the 
good  cause. 

If  any  person  has  anv  doubt  in  reference  to  the  interest  taken 
to-day  throughout  the  South  in  higher  education  let  him  visit  their 
colleges  and  count  the  number  ot  students  striving  for  a  ^ood 
education.  He  would  find,  to  mention  only  a  very  few  institutions, 
in  the  University  of  Georgia,  1 200  studenis. 

in  Washington  university,  St.  Louis,        1 500 

Vanderbilt  "  800 

University  of  Kentucky,  700 

Central  Tennessee  college,  600 

Fisk  university,  400 

Peabody  Normal  college,  400 

Tulane  college,  400 

Ro<»er  William's  university,  300 

Only  a  Yew  Northern  colleges  are  better  patronized. 
Private  secondary  schools  are  again  filled  with  pupils  from  the 
better  classes. 

Encouraged  by  friendly  assistance  the  South  began  soon  after 
the  war  10  establish  public  schools  in  every  state.  What  has  been 
done  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  marvelous  and  is  only  equaled 
by  the  efforts  of  France  in  the  same  direction.  State  and  city 
educational  systems  have  been  organized,  buildings  have  been 
erected  or  bought  for  school  purposes,  normal  schools  established 
in  nearly  every  state,  superintendents  chosen  and  clothed  with 
authority,  and  high  schools  added  to  the  system  in  most  of  the 
cities.  New  Orleans  has  now  three  large  and  excellent  high 
schools.  Southern  educators  have  constantly  visited  the  North 
to  inspect  our  school  system  and  methods ;  they  have  been  faith- 
ful attendants  upon  summer  schools  and  educational  gatherings. 
Selecting  the  best  of  what  they  saw  and  heard,  they  have  adapted 
these  ideas  to  the  new  conditions  at  home.  Success  has  usually 
followed  for  there  were  no  prejudices  to  overcome.  Excellent 
public  schools  are  to  be  found  to-day  in  most  Southern  cities. 

As  illustrations  of  these  general  remarks  we  add  below  some 
details  of  schools  in  two  places,  in  different  states. 

Columbia  is  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  situated  on  a  high 
and  commanding  position,  in  the  center  of  cotton  fields,  with  wide 
streets  and  shaded  avenues.  It  has  a  population  of  about  17,000. 
Eleven  years  ago  a  public  school  system  was  established,  and 
Prof.  D.  B.  Johnson  chosen  supermtendent.  Out  of  almost  nothing 
he  has  built  up  large  and  flourishing  schools,  and  housed  them  in 
fair  buildings.  The  normal  department,  soon  to  become  a  state 
normal  school,  is  doing  the  best  of  work  and  has  in  its  classes 
about  fifty  young  ladies  from  the  best  families  of  the  state.  In 
the  different  grades  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  only  the 
most  improved  instruction  is  to  be  found ;  deadening,  hum-dnim, 
routine  methods  seem  to  be  entirely  absent.  Superintendent, 
teachers,  and  committee  work  together  in  happy  harmony  for 
educational  advancement.  The  text-books  used  are  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence.  A  good  sized  school  library  has  been  secured 
with  money  raised  from  school  entertainments,  etc.  Music  and 
drawing  are  taught  by  a  special  expert.  The  colored  children 
here  and  elsewhere  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  in  separate 
schools  usually  under  colored  teachers.  Mr.  J.  E.  Wallace,  a  col- 
lege graduate,  is  principal  of  the  Howard  school  in  which  nearly 
1000  colored  children  are  being  educated.  The  good  order  and 
fine  appearance  of  this  school  show  the  wisdom  of  giving  the 
blacks  the  same  educational  advantages  as  the  whites.  This  is 
now  done  in  each  state.  Georgia  now  spends  more  money  for 
the  education  of  the  blacks  than  the  whites. 

New  Orleans  has  built  up  its  public  school  system  since  the  war; 
most  of  the  work  has  been  done  since  its  present  efficient  super- 
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iniendeDt,  Prnf.  Warren  Easlon,  took  office.  The  city  was  fortu- 
nate in  receiving  from  Mr.  McDonogh  about  $700,000  with  which 
to  build  or  purchase  public  school- houses.  This  fund  has  been 
only  partly  expended,  and  yet  nearly  40  buildings  are  now  occu- 
pied  with  pupils.  Some  of  the  newer  schools  are  well  planned, 
well  ventilated,  plain,  comfortable,  and  neal  structures  supplied 
with  suitable  school  furniture,  In  many  cases  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  is  to  give  the  school-house  as  homelike  an  appearance  as 
possible.  Open  fires,  plants,  pictures,  comfortable  chairs  often 
take  away  the  set  appearance  of  a  school-room.  The  schools  \a 
this  city  are  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  hij;h. 

The  requirements  and  course  of  studies  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  North.  All  the  schools  are  well  graded,  but  two  grades  are 
frequently  placed  under  the  same  teacher  in  the  same  room. 

Kindergarten  schools  are  just  being  introduced.  The  three 
high  schools  are  located  in  diSerent  sections  nf  the  city,  nne  being 
in  the  Creole  part.  The  boys'  high  school  near  the  center  of  the 
city  is  under  most  excellent  management,  and  is  doing  first  class 
work.  Prof.  N.  V.  Calhoun  is  the  gentlemanly  principal  Some 
of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  Harvard  university.  The  girls' 
high  and  normal  school  is  filled  with  pupils  from  the  best  families 
of  the  city.  Tht  principal.  Mrs.  Mi-rv  Stamps,  a  woman  of  great 
culture  and  high  social  standing,  is  supported  by  a  loyal  and  most 
efficteni  corps  of  lady  teachers  who  endeavor  to  unite  a  scholastic 
home  with  the  most  worthy  of  educational  institutions.  In  every 
n  refinement,  culture,  earnestness,  and  hard  work. 


The  normal  department  is  doing  much  to  give  the  city  graduates 
who  are  able  to  use  the  best  and  most  modern  methods. 

In  New  Orleans  the  children  attend  school  from  nine  till  two  in 
all  the  grades.  This  necessitates  a  lunch  and  recess  which  comes 
at  twelve  o'clock.  The  pupils  then  file  down  to  the  basement  and 
yard  with  their  little  baskets  or  luncheon  boxes.  They  form  into 
groups  somewhat  according  to  choice  and  m  great  order,  neatness. 
and  quietness  enjoy  the  substantial  food  provided  by  wise 
mammas.    The  children  frequently  exchange  dainties.    Water  is 

Siassed  round  by  pupil  attendants.  One  teacher  overlooks  the 
ceding  with  the  help  of  the  janitress.  The  other  teachers  lunch 
in  their  own  rooms.  The  teachers  report  little  trouble  or  annoy- 
ance from  the  luncheons.  It  ts  an  interesting  sight  to  see  hun- 
dreds of  little  children  eating  together  in  such  perfect  ordtr. 

Every  pupil  in  this  city,  no  matter  what  his  grade,  has  an  elab- 
orate Report  Book  bound  in  paper,  in  which  are  recorded  his  "  fi- 
delity and  success  in  daily  work."  The  pupils  are  marked  in 
every  study,  not  by  per  cents,  but  by  letters ;  E  stands  for  excel- 
lent ;  G,  good,  etc.  These  reports  are  made  out  for  every  child 
every  month  by  his  teacher.  The  child  carries  them  home  month- 
ly to  be  inspected,  and  signed  by  the  parent  and  brought  back  to 
school.  These  books  are  kept  on  file  and  thus  show  the  standing 
of  the  child  during  any  period  of  his  school  career.  The  work 
devolved  upot)  the  teacher  must  be  very  great,  but  the  betietils  of 
the  system  are  said  to  be  great  also. 

Children  enter  the  primary  schools  at  six  years  of  age.  The 
school  begins  its  sessions  for  the  year  about  Sept.  lo.  Children 
are  then  admitted  m  the  first  two  weeks  in  September  and  in  the 
first  two  weeks  in  February.  No  pupils  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
school  after  ten  o'clock.  Parents  are  not  allowed  to  "  reprove 
teachers  in  the  school-house  or  elsewhere,  verbally  or  in  writing ;  " 
if  ihey  do,  their  children  are  "  liable  to  expulsion. '  This  latter 
rule  IS  vigorously  enforced  ;  as  a  consequence  the  teachers  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect  in  New  Orleans  just  as  they  are 
in  Germany.  The  high  culture  and  social  position  of  so  many 
teachers  in  this  city  also  commands  respect  from  friends  and  siran- 
gere.  In  few,  if  in  any,  cities  are  the  teachers  more  united,  more 
earnest  and  enthusiastic,  moreeager  to  learn  of  new  and  advanced 
and  better  methods.  Such  teachers  led  by  so  able,  genial,  and 
well  posted  a  superintendent  as  Prof.  Easton  could  fail  to  make 
good  schools  in  any  ciiy. 

In  closing,  and  partly  by  way  of  review,  permit  me  to  bring  to- 
gether a  few  ' 

NOTICEABLE  CUSTO.MS  IN  THB  SOUTH. 

People  build  and  own  single  houses. 


Live  out  of  doors  more  than  Northerners. 
Rarely  wear  an  overcoat  in  winter. 
Neat  houses  with  open  grates  instead  of  furnaces. 
Build  wooden  houses  10  a  great  extent. 

THE  ■'  PLANTATION  HOUSE  "  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CLIMATE. 

Use  the  term  "  freezing  point  "  in  speaking  of  temperature. 
Do  not  often  wear  rubbers. 
Have  open  drainage  in  the  streets. 
Use  no  coin  less  than  a  nickel. 
Sell  iheir  papers  [or  tive  cents  each. 
Use  coin  in  place  of  small  bills. 
Go  to  market  in  oerson,  even  Sunday,  A.  M. 
Like  rich  food,  and  strong  coffee. 
Drink  wine  like  the  French. 
Eat  rice  with  meat. 
Employ  many  servants. 

,  Use  the  word  '■  gallery  "  instead  of  piazza,  "  reckon  "  in  place 
of  guess. 

Use  the  soft,  liquid  pronunciation  of  words. 

Have  open  basemenis  in  school- houses. 

Employ  janiiresses  instead  of  janitors. 

Have  separate  schools  for  whites  and  blacks. 

School  sessions  are  from  nine  to  two  in  all  grades. 

Use  mules  for  heavy  work  in  place  of  horses. 

Milkmen  are  often  women. 

Men  have  their  shoes  blacked  and  are  shaved  at  the  same  lime> 

Bury  above  theground  (in  New  Orleans). 

Are  accustomed  10  be  waited  upon. 

Take  great  pride  in  the  family,  the  city,  and  the  state. , 

Are  noted  lor  politeness  and  hospitality. 

The  women  excel  as  conversaiionalists,  the  men  as  politicians.. 

Have  very  strong  convictions. 


First  Year  With  Number.    X. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

A  K^SUMfi. 

The  aim  in  this  course  has  been  to  show  (lirsl)  that  Number, 
like  Reading,  has  its  Libr  ral  and  its  Mechanical  side ;  and  (sec- 
ond) to  indicate  the  psychological  confines  of  each  and  how  to 
deal  with  each  in  teaching  methods. 

Proportionally,  the  amount  ot  number  that  can  be  taught  in 
correlation  with  othersubjects  and  without  injustice  to  the  subjects 
so  correlated,  is.  1  believe.  Itss  than  the  amount  of  reading  that 
can  be  so  taught.  Correlation  degenerates  from  a  science  to  a 
fad  when  the  mind  of  the  child  is  turned  from  essential  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  in  hand  to  an  irrelevant  pursuit  of  number. 
In  the  legitimate  application  of  number  to  the  study  of  objects, 
which  should  be  the  child's  chief  concern,  much  desultory  exer- 
cise of  the  number  faculty  occurs  and  much  casual  acquaintance 
with  arithmetical  methods  is  acquired.  But  this  desultory  and 
casual  gain  is  not,  even  under  the  best  of  teaching,  enough  tor 
even  the  brightest  of  children.- 

Regular,  ordered,  graded  practice  in  manipulating  and  applying 
numtwTS  is  necessary,  and  correlation  will  not  supply  this. 
Games,  however,  will;  and  she  ts  the  best  teacher  of  the  Me- 
chanics of  Number  who  can  induce  in  the  children  the  liveliest 
zest  for  number //tff.t. 

THE  LIBERAL  SIDE. 

But  little  space  has  been  given  to  this  itnportant  side  of  the 
subject  (impiortant  to  the  correlated  studies  as  well  as  to  arith- 
metic itself)  because  its  subject  matter  depends  upon  the  themes 
of  study  pursued  in  other  departments. 

In  the  examination  of  any  natural  object,  facts  are  revealed 
and  may  be  noted  as  to  number  of  pans,  proportion  of  parts,  etc. 
'■  A  certain  bird  lives  so  many  years  anii  brings  up  a  brood  of 
four  birdlings  every  season.  How  much  increase  ?  "  etc.  "  What 
part  of  the  stem  in  your  drawing  bears  leaves  ?  "  "  About  one- 
half."  "  How  about  the  plant .'  "  "  AUiut  two-thirds  of  the 
stem  is  between  the  root  and  the  first  leaves  "  etc.,— resulting  in 
correction  of  drawing  or  greater  care  in  making  next  one.  "  How 
many  inches  did  you  measure  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  bat's  wings? 
•  •  •  And  bow  many  from  beak  to  tip  ot  tail?  *  *  * 
Then  your  drawing  must  be  about  how  many  times  as  wide  as 

Mr.  Jackman  arranges  the  number  work  evolved  in  his  nature 
siudy  under  four  heads  ;  Whole  Numbers.  Fractions,  Ratio,  and 
Percentage.  He  gives  many  questions  under  each  head.  Only 
those  should  be  asked  whose  answers  are  worth  noting  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  specimen.  In  lessons  in  which  each  child  has  a 
specimen,  average  measurements  offer  not  only  quite  a  field  for 
number  work,  but  a  beginning  in  the  study  ol  comparative  anai- 
omv. 

Common  objects  ol  the  manufactured  sort  should  be  studied 
by  measuiement  as  well  as  by  enumeraticn  of  pans,  uses,  etc. 
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This  affords  much  opportunity  of  applying  and  strengthening  ideas 
of  number.  The  common  measures,  gill,  pint,  quart,  inch,  foot, 
yard,  etc.,  should  be  among  the  objects  introduced  for  study. 
Drill  on  the  tables  of  measurement  should  be  avoided  on  the 
same  principle  that  teaching  synonyms  together  should  be 
avoided.  Such  drill  results  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  is  a  cruelty 
to  the  child  that  would  make  some  conscientious  teachers,  who 
have  shortened  their  own  lives  by  the  practice,  turn  in  their  graves 
if  they  could  realize  it. 

THE  MECHANICS. 

The  study  of  pure  number  can  arise  only  from  the  study  of 
number  in  its  material  relations.  \Ve  must  teach  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract.  This  transition  has  to  be  delicately  and 
patiently  managed  by  proceeding  along  psychological  lines  through 
a  carefully  graded  series  of  steps. 

Before  we  can  begin  teaching  the  child  any  subject,  we  must 
find  his  level  in  that  subject.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  num- 
ber work  is  to  ascertain  how  much  number  work  the  child  has 
already  done.  The  second  is  to  teach  from  the  results  of  this 
—from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

To  economize  teaching  time  and  energy,  pupils  on  the  same 
number  level  may  be  taught  number  together.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  teacher  should  grade  her  pupils  into  number  groups,  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  to  deal  with  lesser  or  greater  numbers, 
and  give  each  group  a  lesson  distinctly  adapted  to  its  own 
needs. 

The  first  thing  to  be  looked  for,  in  examining  pupils  in  this 
subject,  is  the  power  to  recognize  the  number  ot  objects  in  a 
group  of  objects.  This  must  not  be  told  by  counting,  but  at 
sight.  It  is  the  whole  group  that  must  be  seen  as  a  whole  and 
named  as  a  whole.  The  next  thing  is  to  teach  from  the  whole 
to  the  parts. 

The  number  contents  of  each  group  are  to  be  observed  and 
stated  by  the  child.  At  first,  while  timidity  of  the  school  circle  is 
still  great,  while  the  observing  powers  are  still  quite  new  to  di- 
rection and  language  is  deficient,  only  the  easiest  relations  of 
these  number-parts  should  be  studied.  These  are  addition,  sub- 
traaion,  and  comparison.  Multiplication  and  division  come 
next ;  partition  last. 

These  modes  of  measurement  (for  that  is  all  they  are)  are  to 
be  applied  in  turn  to  each  new  number  studied.  To  gain  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  numbers  to  and  including  ten 
(which  is  most  desirable  as  a  solid  basis  for  the  science  of  arith- 
metic) it  is  best  to  go  slowly,  taking  a  year  for  the  study.  The 
process  is  to  apply  to  each  succeeding  number  all  the  lesser  num- 
bers in  turn  as  measures,  by  all  the  modes  of  measurement 
named  above.  The  result  of  this  complete  work  is  the  following 
taole  of  statements  for  each  measure  used  (a  representing  the 
number  under  examination,  b  any  lesser  number,  used  as  a 
measure,  and  x  the  number  to  be  supplied  by  the  child  after 
investigation) : 

b-^x^^a 

xb  •  x^a 


b='  oia 

a=:x  more  than  b 

bszx  less  ••  a 
In  the  thorough  study  of  each  succeeding  number  there  will 
result  as  many  tables  on  the  above  plan  as  there  are  lesser  num- 
bers to  measure  by.  The  study  of  all  numbers  including  and 
within  ten,  yields  45  tables,  or  315  number  facts.  These  facts 
are  not  to  be  drilled  into  the  mind  through  repetition  of  state- 
ment, but  are  to  be  made  its  permanent  property  by  repeated 
evolution  of  statement,  /.  /.,  by  renewed  experience' whenever 
memor)r  fails.  The  apparent  amount  of  work  to  be  done  need 
not  terrify  the  teacher  who  surveys  the  whole  at  a  glance.  The 
increasing  ease  with  which  numbers  are  thought  about y  under 
true  teaching,  quite  does  away  with  the  need  of  verbal  memoriz- 
ing. The  well-taught  pupil  sees  the  relation  suggested  by  a  num- 
ber question  within  his  conceptual  range  and  answers  from  a 
fresh  mental  image,  instead  of  from  a  stale  echo  of  a  many- 
times- repeated-statement.  This  is  what  constitutes  the  difference 
between  the  '*  New  Education  "  and  the  old  in  early  number 
teaching.  (These  mental  images  of  number  groups  and  their 
contained  relations  confine  themselves  to  a  very  narrow  range, 
but  upon  their  absolute  clearness  and  infallibility  within  that  range 
depends  the  power  and  correctness  of  inference  by  which  all 
arithmetical  questions  of  the  future  will  be  answered.) 

In  the  establishment  of  these  mental  images  that  are  to  come 
at  call  until  the  mind  needs  them  no  longer,  many  varieties  of 
counters  are  to  be  used  and  many  kinds  of  busy  work  employed ; 
and  to  cultivate  the  power  of  the  mind  to  recall  them  promptly 
(and  afterward  to  recall  the  facts  about  them  without  troubling 
itself  with  the  images  themselves)  various  lively  games  should  be 
resorted  to.  "  Number  gymnastics  "  (sarcastically  so  named  be- 
cause drill  teachers  made  them  a  hindrance  and  a  torment)  have 
a  place  in  number  training,  though  it  may  be  a  smaller  place 
than  these  articles  have  seemed  to  give  them. 


These  elementary  number  concepts  vary  greatly  in  complexity. 
Some  of  those  evolved  by  operations  in  multiplication,  division, 
and  partition  are  perfectly  simple  and  others  very  difficult.  The 
difficulties  in  picturing  and  statement  must  be  postponed  utiiil, 
one  after  another,  they  are  conquered  on  the  Itne  of  least  resist- 
ance by  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

The  clearness  of  these  number  concepts,  is  enhanced  by  en- 
countering numbers  that  cannot  be  pictured.  For  instance,  some 
incident  in  the  •*  observation  work  '  brings  to  hand  the  (incon- 
ceivable) number  sixteen.  To  separate  sixteen,  which  cannot  be 
seen,  into  four  fours,  which  can  be  seen,  is  an  exercise  upon 
four. 

The  language  of  number,  both  oral  and  written,  should  ^ow 
with  the  growth  of  number  ideas.  If  so  taught,  it  will  contnbute 
to  the  growth  of  the  ideas  themselves.  The  effort  to  express  a 
thought  clarifies  the  thought 

When  the  language  of  rudimentary  arithmetic  is  well  under- 
stood, and  the  plan  of  investi^tion  has  become  the  property  of 
the  children,  they  should  be  introduced  to  independent  study. 
This  should  occur  during  the  measurement  of  the  number  seven. 
It  should  proceed,  by  the  method  of  measurement  with  counters 
and  tabular  statement  of  results,  well  into  the  second  year  and  well 
on  through  the  mastery  of  the  teens.  It  should  be  dropped  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  so  thoroughly  easy  that  no  fractional 
measurement  offers  any  difficulty  in  idea  or  statement. 

Pupils  should  be  original  as  soon  as  possible  not  only  in  their 
numerical  inductions,  but  also  in  their  applications  of  the  num- 
ber facts  discovered.  They  should  be  led,  by  little  and  little, 
from  their  first  attempts  at  making  "  number  stories"  in  addition 
and  subtraction,  until  they  can  readily  give  a  rational  example  to 
illustrate  any  fact  stated  in*  any  of  their  tables.  This  will  not 
occur  during  first  year  work.  They  should,  at  some  time  during 
the  second  year  with  number,  reach  a  point  of  qualified  self- di- 
rection in  this  part  of  the  work,  from  and  after  which  they  will 
be  able  to  mate  all  their  own  ••  mental  arithmetic "  problems. 
In  the  eariy  development  of  this  work,  the  teacher  should  seek 
suggestive  aid  from  other  imaginations  than  her  own.  Other- 
wise, the  brightest  will  find  her  examples  running  in  ruts.  All 
food  primary  arithmetics  contain  questions  appropriate  to  the 
ifferent  stages  of  study.  Reed  &  Wentworth's  contains  a  more 
generous  supply  than  any  other  that  I  have  seen. 

Teachers  who  faithfully  follow  the  course  of  study  in  first  year 
arithmetic  suggested  will  scarcely  be  able  to  realize  at  the  end 
of  the  year  what  they  have  accomplished  for  the  children,  or  how 
little  really  remains  to  be  done  in  this  subject,  which  was  the 
bugbear  and  the  tyrant  of  the  old-fashioned  school.  Not  so 
much  "  little  "  in  comparison  with  what  she  has  done,  but  little 
in  comparison  with  what  the  drill  teacher  leaves  to  do.  Half  an 
hour  a  day  devoted  henceforth  directly  to  arithmetic,  will  ad- 
vance the  pupil  more  rapidly  than  all  the  time  spent  on  this  study 
in  the  old-fashioned  school  did  its  pupils— and  this  without  worry 
to  child  or  teacher,  for  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  art  of  study. 
A  few  "  rules "  remain  to  be  taught,  but  the  pupil's  mind  has 
been  developed  so  that  a  suggestion  is  a  suggestion  to  him. 
The  chief  labor  of  teaching  ha*  been  performed, 

**  Which  do  you  like  best,  the  children  regularly  promoted  to 
you  from  Miss  A's  class,  or  those  skipped  from  ^liss  B's  class  ?" 
said  a  principal  to  Miss  C. 

"  Well,  replied  Miss  C,  Miss  A's  children  know  more,  but  Miss 
B's  children  learn  faster.  I  don't  think  they  will  miss  the  grade 
they  skipped,  by  the  time  they  are  half  through  this  one." 

Think  what  this  means,  fellow  teachers— this  saving  of  five 
precious  months  out  of  the  year^lo  the  children  of  the  poor ! 
The  incident  is  from  "  real  life." 

The  teacher  whose  salary  has  been  regularly  paid  during  the 
fearful  panic  the  country  has  passed  through  cannot  realize  the 
shrinkage  that  occurred  where  retrenchment  was  made.  In  the 
matter  of  railroad  earnings  here  are  the  figures  from  June  30,  '93, 
to  June  30,  '94. 

"The  loss  in  freight  earnings  (which  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the 
revenues  of  the  railroads)  amounted  to  $129,562,000.  In  passen- 
ger earnings  the  decrease  was  $16,142,000.  A  falling  off  of  $1,- 
684,000,  in  other  sources  of  revenue,  brought  the  total  loss  to  the 
railroad  companies  up  to  $147,390,000.  Those  figures  indicate 
the  diminution  which  the  panic  inflicted. 

The  railroad  managers  sought  to  offset  this  loss  by  reducing 
expenses.  Through  lower  wages,  reduced  forces  of  employes 
and  curtailed  purchases  of  supplies,  a  saving  of  $96,504,000  was 
effected,  so  that  the  net  earnings  decreased  $50,883,000.  The 
income  from  investments  decreased  $6,832,900  so  that  the  aggre- 
gate decrease  in  net  earnings  was  57,715,060.  The  amount  rep- 
resents the  loss  of  income  to  the  holders  of  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds,  the  reduction  or  passing  of  dividends,  the  failure  to  pay 
interest  charges  and  the  passing  of  a  third  of  the  railroad  mileage 
of  the  country  into  bankruptcy  and  receiverships.  Interest  not 
paid  amounted  to  $2,413,000  and  dividends  passed  or  reduced  to 
$5,353,000.  The  operations  of  the  companies  showed  a  defi- 
ciency for  the  year  of  $39,820,000,  compared  with  a  surplus  during 
the  preceding  year  of  $10,128,000. 
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The  National  Council  of  Education. 

By  Earl  Barnes. 

Friday,  July  5  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  National  Coun- 
cil met  in  the  Supreme  Court  room,  in  the  state  capitol  in  Den- 
ver— that  is  to  say,  the  fragment  of  the  council  that  was  on  hand 
met  and  declared  itself  to  be  the  council.  It  held  two  sessions 
dsdly,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  and  spent  Tuesday  fore- 
noon in  executive  session. 

Even  placing  a  copyright  on  the  program  in  the  official  bulle- 
tin had  not  been  able  to  preserve  it  intact,  and  so  an  unexpected 
subject  confronted  the  council.  The  new  programs  said  Emer- 
son E.  White  would  report  on  moral  instruction  in  elementary 
education,  but  Mr.  White  had  not  found  time  to  prepare  the  re- 
port and  he  was  not  present.  No  other  member  of  the  committee 
was  present  except  Mr.  Rounds. 

The  president  waived  his  right  to  an  opening  address,  and  the 
morning  was  given  up  to  a  general  discussion.  In  the  afternoon 
Mr.  Dutton  read  a  paper  on  "  Economy  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion ;"  and  the  following  morning  Mr.  Sabin  presented  the  report 
on  '*  The  Ungraded  School."  In  the  afternoon  a  discussion  on  a 
"  Graded  Course  of  Study  on  Herbartian  Principles  **  was  led 
by  Charles  McMurry.  On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Hinsdale  pre- 
sented a  report  on  the  laws  of  mental  congniity  and  mental 
energy  applied  to  some  pedagogical  problems,  and  m  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Cook  reported  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  practical 
work  and  its  place  m  the  normal  school  course. 

I  shall  not  give  outlines  of  these  papers;  they  have  all  appeared 
in  the  press  with  curious  variations  and  they  will  come  out  in.  the 
Proceedings  in  a  convenient  form  for  preservation.  It  will  be  more 
interesdi^,  and  possibly  quite  as  valuable,  to  glance  at  the  three 
days'  wonc  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Gilbert  described  the  general  tone  of  our  whole  work 
when  he  said  on  the  second  day  that  we  were  dealing  mainly 
with  instruction,  not  education  In  moral  education  we  talked 
about  what  to  teach— the  instrument  of  work,  rather  than  about 
what  we  wanted  to  get  as  a  result  of  teaching.  With  the  graded 
course  of  study  there  was  more  attention  to  the  kind  of  product 
desired — as  was  inevitable  with  Charles  McMurry  to  lead— but 
the  <tiscussion  constantlv  fell  off  to  considerations  of  merest  de- 
tail. It  was  remarkable  in  what  insignificant  little  details  the 
discussion  would  often  get  involved 

It  was  remarkable  how  much  of  form  we  found  to  entangle 
ourselves  in.  As  one  of  us  said  in  discussion,  "  ClAldfen  are  not 
of  transcendental  importance  in  the  training  of  teachers  if  we 
have  plenty  of  good  discussion  in  the  theory  of  education. " 
One  of  the  £)enver  papers  justly  closed  its  account  of  this  session 
by  saying :  "  The  conclusion  of  the  discussion  was  that  much 
theory  should  precede  practice  and  much  practice  should  follow 
theory." 

The  material  for  the  papers  was  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
inner  consciousness.  It  was  evolved  from  opinion  and  experience. 
It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  a  set  of  papers 
read  before  a  physicians'  congress  with  these  of  ours.  Ours  were 
like  those  of  a  theological  conference. 

Didactic  sUtement  followed  didactic  statement,  and  when  we 
discussed  the  papers  we  proved  or  disproved  our  statements  by 
declaring  them  true  or  false  or  else  by  saying ;  I  have  found — 
There  was  one  delightful  exception  to  this  sweeping  statement 
in  the  paper — ungraded  schools  by  Mr.  Sabm.*  Mr.  Sabin  and 
his  conmiittee  had  gathered  a  quantity  of  information— the  same 
as  a  doctor  or  engineer  or  scientist  would  have  done  if  writing 
for  a  council  meeting.  Mr.  Sabin  had  them  carefully  digested 
and  organized  the  matter  and  worked  out  some  tentative  con- 
clusions. The  council  was  so  refreshed  that  it  appointed  a 
committee  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  the  report.  The  com- 
mittee reported  back  later  advising  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Committee  of  Ten 
to  carry  on  the  investigation  of  rural  schools  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Sabin,  and  they  asked  the  directors  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
to  set  aside  $2500  to  meet  the  expenses.  The  sum  was  made 
larger  than  Aat  given  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  in  order  that  the 
committee  might  be  able  to  publish  its  own  report.  If  Mr. 
Sabin  is  able  to  use  the  same  method  of  work  employed  in  the 
preliminary  report  with  his  larger  committee— we  may  confi- 
dently expect  a  study  full  of  the  strength  that  makes  things 
move  forward. 

None  of  our  work  had  any  connection  with  the  past  except  as 
an  experience  laid  historical  foundations.  In  none  of  the  meet- 
mgs  either  of  the  Council  or  of  the  N.  E.  A.  was  any  historical 
aspect  of  education  esroressed,  though  plenty  of  papers  told  what 
was  to  happen  in  the  future.  An  observer  from  the  outside  might 
have  imagined  that  educational  theory  and  practice  began  with  the 
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generation  before  him— exc<  pt  for  the  occasional  mention  of  the 
words  Conmienius  or  Pestalozzi. 

Instruction,  forms  of  things  knowledge  evolved  for  inside— 
with  careful  avoidance  of  the  vital  questions  connected  with 
modem  scientific,  social,  industrial,  and  religious  movements 
marked  our  deliberations.  We  were  eminently  respectable  and 
carefully  safe.  The  earnest,  simple  presentation  of  real  work  by 
Charles  McMurry  and  the  meaty  report  of  Mr.  Sabin— were  the 
only  considerable  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  generalization, 
which,  like  all  sweeping  generalizations,  contains  many  little  lies. 

And  yet  the  meeting  nas  paid,  many  times  over.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  of  power  to  run  the  machine  but  it  pays  a  hundred  per 
cent,  on  its  investment.  One  only  regrets  that  the  vital  conversa- 
tions, the  fragments  of  wisdom,  philosophical,  scientific,  histori- 
cal, and  personal,  which  were  floating  everywhere -the  lobby,  the 
balconies,  the  streets,  and  the  dining  rooms  where  knots  of  men 
and  women  gathered,  could  not  have  been  gathered  up  and  set  in 
a  volume  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the  Wit  of  our  schools.  It 
would  not  have  been  a  volume  of  proceedings,  but  a  volume  of 
educational  questions,  with  catch  words  of  wisdom  printed  in  the 
margin. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  California. 


Ungraded  Schools. 

(Synopsis  of  Report  of  Committee  on  State  School  Systems.  Presented 
hj  State  Supt.  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Education,  Denver,  July  6,  1895.) 

The  report  treated  of  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  title  and 
embraced  the  following  topics :  Revenues  and  their  Distribution ; 
Organization  of  Schools ;  Supply  of  Teachers. 

Revenues. — School  funds  come  mainly  from  three  sources :  in- 
vested funds,  state  tax,  and  local  tax.  The  consensus  of  opinion, 
as  derived  from  a  number  of  quotations  taken  from  reports  of 
different  states,  is  that  some  way  must  be  devised  to  remedy  the  in- 
equality in  revenues  which  exists  between  ungraded  schools  in 
different  districts  of  the  same  township.  The  district  with  a  low 
valuation  should  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  school  equal  in  effi- 
ciency to  other  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  that  township  or 
county.  The  conmihtee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
system  of  district  taxation  is  unjust  and  vicious. 

The  best  unit  of  taxation  in  the  older  states  is  probably  the 
township  ;  in  the  newer  states,  or  in  the  states  where  the  popu- 
lation is  largely  transitory,  the  best  unit  is  the  county. 

In  most  states  the  distribution  of  funds  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age.  This  furnishes  no  criterion 
of  the  school  necessities  of  the  district.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion is  that  the  prevailing  system  of  distributing  school  funds, 
pro  rata,  upon  school  age  as  the  basis,  gives  an  undue  advantage 
to  schools  in  the  stronger  districts.  There  should  be  a  reason- 
able support  guaranteed  to  the  weakest  school  in  the  township 
or  county. 

The  Toztmship.— The  judgment  of  state  superintendents 
gathered  from  various  sources  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  town- 
ship as  the  unit  of  organization.  The  principal  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  i.  Economy  of  admin- 
istration. The  number  of  school  officers  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced. The  township  system  would  effect  a  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  in  expenses.  It  is  simply  adapting  business 
principles  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  schools.  2.  Simplicity 
of  organization.  The  township  board  of  education  should  have 
the  same  powers  as  the  board  in  the  city  or  independent  district. 
3.  It  affords  the  only  means  through  which  we  can  reach  town- 
ship high  schools  and  township  supervision.  The  township  hi^h 
school  then  becomes  a  necessity.  It  would  furnish  a  needed  in- 
citement to  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  and  would  encourage  them 
to  remain  longer  in  the  schools.  Township  supervision  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  township  system.  4.  1  he  township  system 
would  equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation  so  as  to  render  it  possible 
to  distribute  funds  in  inverse  ratio  with  the  wealth  of  the  towns. 
In  some  states  a  fixed  sum  is  set  aside  for  every  school  before 
any  general  distribution.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  should 
then  be  distributed  to  each  town  in  a  ratio  based  upon  the  actual 
attendance  of  pupils. 

We  conclude  that  the  substitution  of  the  town  for  the  district 
as  the  unit  of  organization  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  good  of 
the  ungraded  school. 

Probably  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools  is 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment.  Including  schools 
of  two  rooms  with  no  supervision,  the  per  cent,  would  be  much 
higher.  Considering  that  the  large  percentage  of  normal  gradu- 
ates is  absorbed  by  city  schools  and  that  the  brightest  teachers, 
who  have  had  a  partial  normal  course  work  into  graded  schools, 
it  is  evident  that  the  country  school  is  left  mainly  to  the  care  of 
novices. 
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Supply  of  Teachers, — Preparation  for  the  country  teacher  ou^ht 
to  embrace  three  particulars :  i.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
elementary  branches.  This  would  include  a  discussion  of  the 
various  points,  but  they  must  all  yield  to  the  thought  that  what- 
ever the  teacher  attempts  to  teach,  she  herself  must  know.  2.  A 
practical  knowlege  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  of  school 
management,  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
education.  3.  Some  practice  in  act  ual  school  work  under  a  skilled 
trainer.  These  are  the  minimum  requirements  and  can  possibly 
be  compassed  in  a  two  years'  course.  There  are  four  courses 
open  to  us.  i .  The  improvement  of  the  county  institute.  The 
instructors  must  be  men  and  women  who  have  had  professional 
training,  and  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  conditions  and  wants 
of  the  country  school. 

2.  A  system  of  summer  or  training  schools  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  state  authority.  It  is  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  many 
country  teachers  to  come  under  the  influence  of  a  scholarly  and 
cultured  person  even  for  a  single  month. 

3.  The  state  should  avail  itself  of  existing  educational  institu- 
tions. Preparatory  departments  in  colleges,  private  normal  schools, 
and  training  classes,  should  be  encouraged  by  material  aid  pro- 
vided they  conform  to  requirements  made  by  the  department  of 
public  instruction. 

4.  The  establishment  of  small  normal  schools,  at  moderate  ex- 
pense, as  fast  as  possible,  in  different  places  in  the  state.  These 
must  be  kept  down  to  the  practical  work  of  fitting  the  country 
teacher  for  her  work  in  the  country  school. 

The  committee  reach  these  conclusions  * 

1.  The  proper  unit  of  taxation  is  in  no  case  the  district.  It 
should  be  either  the  township  or  the  county,  as  the  civil  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  may  determine. 

2.  Every  community  should  be  required  to  raise  a  certain  sum 
for  the  support  of  their  schools.  A  definite  sum  should  be  appro- 
priated to  each  school  out  of  the  state  funds,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  divided  pro  rata,  based  upon  actual  attendance. 

3.  The  unit  of  organization  should  be  the  township  unless  in 
the  newer  states  the  civil  unit  may  render  the  county  preferable. 
In  no  case  should  it  be  the  district. 

4.  The  weakness  of  the  rural  school  is  in  the  want  of  skilled 
teaching.  The  state  should  encourage  all  available  means  of 
bringing  normal  instruction  to  the  doors  of  the  teachers  so  that  we 
can  require  some  degree  of  special  preparation  from  every  candi- 
date who  aspires  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools. 


The  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

Portland,  Me. 

July  10.— The  sixty-fifth  meeting  of  this  important  body  of 
educators  has  been  in  operation  here  for  three  days  and  the 
entire  city  has  surrendered  to  it.  It  was  founded  in  Horace 
Mann's  days  and  before  it  have  come  the  most  distinguished  of 
New  England's  educators.  Gov.  Cleaves  welcomed  the  teacher 
Monday  evening  and  was  followed  by  Mayor  Baxter.  President 
Stetson  replied  and  called  on  President  Andrews  who  proceeded 
to  discuss  how  to  eliminate  poverty.  He  asked  if  the  higher 
standard  ot  living  now  desired  could  be  maintained  without  a 
considerable  rise  in  wages.  He  suggested  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  must  be  educated  and  put  on  small  farms — Mill's 
scheme  of  colonization.  This  means  compulsory  education ;  kin- 
dergartens must  be  increased ;  politics  in  school  boards  must  be 
abolished ;  better  qualified  superintendents  are  needed ;  better 
teachers,  and  of  course,  better  salaries  ;  more  attention  to  moral- 
ity and  this  means  a  strong  and  beautifully  balanced  character  in 
the  teacher ;  the  school- house  must  be  beautified,  properly  heated, 
and  ventilated  ;  pictures  and  statues  in  every  building  ;  frugal  but 
hygienic  lunches  at  public  expense.  As  for  religion  let  the  sects 
open  rooms  in  the  vicinity  and  teach  before  and  after  school. 

The  paper  of  Pres.  Walker  discussed  manual  training ;  he  re- 
ferred to  defects  in  the  eye  as  color  blindness,  short-sightedness, 
and  said  the  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts  was  the  best  cure  for 
these  ;  the  use  of  a  book  enhanced  them. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Baker,  of  St.  Paul,  discussed  mental  fatigue  and  its 
relation  to  mental  development.  The  higher  feelings,  religious 
and  social,  tire  first ;  emotions  need  rest  before  intellect ;  worry 
and  anger  consume  brain  tissues  rapidly ;  the  selfish  propensities 
hold  out  longest.  Teachers  should  not  stand  during  entire 
recitations,  as  they  need  all  their  energy  on  the  mental  work  they 
are  doing.  Violent  games  should  not  be  allowed  during  recesses. 
One  fatigues  quicker  in  a  low  barometer.  Twelve  hours  a  day 
are  not  enough  to  rest  the  brain  cells ;  a  Sabbath  is  a  physiolog- 
ical necessity.  Sabbath- breaking  weakens  the  brain  cells  and 
induces  crime.  Most  crimes  are  committed  in  the  night  when 
the  moral  powers  are  at  a  low  ebb. 

All  the  members  did  not  agree  with  the  speaker  ;  among  these 
were  Supt.  Carrol  and  Messrs.  Taylor,  Barrell,  Bruce,  and 
Sheldon.    The  ideas  were  evidently  new  to  many. 

Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  librarian  of  Hartford,  suggested 
many  valuable  way  sin  which  the  teachers  could  encourage  read- 
ing ;  they  must  stnve  for  a  library  in  their  school. 


Pres.  Chas.  J.  Thwing's  paper  on  "  The  Help  the  College  Might 
Bring  to  American  Life  "  was  read,  and  in  it  he  took  up  the  great 
cost  of  going  to  college ;  the  aim  of  the  common  school  was  said 
to  be  character,  and  this  too  must  be  the  aim  of  the  college. 

Pres.  Whitman,  Columbian  university,  took  up  "  Modern  Teach- 
ing and  its  Source  of  Life."  The  aim  ot  education  must  be  to 
make  one  sure  of  himself,  and  able  to  use  all  his  powers  to  the 
utmost.  There  must  be  (i)  unlearning ;  (2)  breaking  down  of 
false  authority— it  is  the  time  for  correction  of  spiritual  error ;  (3) 
a  new  life  must  be  developed — the  perfected  mind  in  the  perfected 
body ;  (4)  the  use  of  developed  powers.  The  end  of  education  is 
per^ct  liberty.    The  teacher  must  instruct,  discipline,  and  inspire. 

The  professor  who  does  not  study  cannot  do  this ;  there  are 
those  who  have  done  no  study  for  ten  years.  The  teacher  must 
aim  at  character  all  the  time  ;  he  must  inculcate  faith.  (The  close 
of  this  address  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  ever  heard ;  it 
roused  every  one  to  nobler  purposes.) 

SupL  Carrol,  of  Worcester,  discussed  "Changes  in  School 
Programs,"  and  referred  to  nature,  art,  literature,  social  life, 
physical  and  manual  training,  as  having  a  place  as  well  as  lan- 

?^uage  and  arithmetic.  This  paper  was  supplemented  by  one 
rom  Prin.  Campbell  Johnson,  Vermont ;  only  ten  per  cent,  in 
Vermont  take  up  nature  study. 

Prin.  Hastings,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  discussed  "The  High 
School ;  what  Should  its  Graduates  Know  ?  " 

Prin.  Peck,  of  Providence,  discussed  the  "  Program  of  the 
High  School." 

Dr.  Samuel  T.  Thurber,  of  Madison,  N.  Y„  declared  the  teach- 
ers began  to  feel  the  increased  demands  made  by  the  people. 
They  £id  to  take  up  professional  reading  to  meet  this.  The 
first  demand,  as  he  saw  it,  was  that  the  personal  influence  be 
wholesome,  and  the  second,  the  knowledge  and  proficiency  be 
competent.  He  recommended  teachers  to  quit  the  study  of 
pedagogy  and  take  up  some  out-door  pursuit ;  any  way  to  study 
literature. 

Prof.  Scripture,  Yale  college,  took  up  "  Child  Study ; "  there 
are  three  kinds :  the  unscientific,  the  half  scientific,  the  truly 
scientific ;  in  Yale  only  the  latter  is  used ;  most  others  use  the 
two  former.  He  gave  numerous  stereopticon  views  of  the  in- 
struments used  to  determine  facts  bearing  on  taste,  touch,  sight, 
hearing,  etc. 

Supervisor  Conley,  of  Boston,  discussed  "The  Debt  of  the 
Community  to  the  School " — its  supreme  effort  should  be  to  make 
them  the  best  possible ;  he  pointed  out  means  of  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  the  schools. 

Pres.  Chase,  of  Bates  college,  discussed  "The  Debt  of  the 
School  to  the  Community."  He  referred  especially  to  good  citi- 
zenship, a  training  in  industry,  training  of  the  senses,  a  knowl- 
edge of  surrounding  nature,  a  training  in  patriotism,  in  literature, 
and  the  development  of  character.  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
mainly  of  thanks.  The  Temple  Quartet  rendered  delightful 
music. 

The  interest  of  the  teachers  in  this  meeting  was  apparent; 
they  filled  the  hall  and  listened,  and  as  was  evident  understood 
the  points  made. 


Pennsylvania  State  Association. 

Mt.  Gretna. 

July  2. — The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  of 
York.  Gen.  J.  P.  S.  Gobin  and  Dr.  George  B.  Stewart  delivered 
the  addresses  of  welcome,  and  Prof.  Farquhar,  of  Bethlehem,  and 
Prof.  Noetling,  of  Bloomsburg,  responded. 

Miss  Amanda  Stout,  of  Reading ;  Prof.  Daniel,  of  Pinegrove ; 
Prof.  Deatrick,  of  Kutztown  ;  Mrs.  Preese,  of  Minneapolis  ;  Supt. 
Mackey,  of  Butler  ;  Dr.  Krout,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  Gehman, 
of  Lancaster,  all  spoke  on  physical  culture  and  military  training 
in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  number  of  new  arrivals  were  present. 
After  singing  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Sweeney,  of  Manheim, 
Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  president  of  the  state  association,  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.    He  said  : 

*'  The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  make  every  pupil  intellectually  honest. 
Indiscriminate  help  by  the  teacher  is  robbery.  Such  help  weakens  the 
pupil  instead  of  strengthening  him.  Habits  formed  in  youth  will  be  unre- 
formed  in  future  life  but  will  cling  to  them.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  in- 
spire his  pupils  with  a  desire  for  study.  We  have  prizes  for  study.  We 
do  not  know  whether  pupils  have  the  proper  enthusiasm  for  study,  or 
whether  the  prizes  prompted  them  to  study.  Inspire  your  pupils  to  study 
for  the  love  of  it.  How  are  you  gomg  to  make  your  pupils  entausiastic  ? 
You  can  never  make  a  pupil  enthusiastic  by  depending  upon  others.  The 
teacher  he  himself  must  grow.  Fine  scholarship  is  not  essential  but 
Christian  scholarship  is  essential.  The  teacher  must  study  and  read. 
Study  to  be  the  strongest  teacher.  A  teacher  inust  not  only  look  to  his 
pupils  to  make  them  mtellectually  independent,  but  must  look  outside  of 
nis  school  to  see  what  work  is  done  and  compel  the  work  of  his  own  state 
with  that  of  other  states." 

A  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Co-ordination  of  Courses  of  Study  " 
was  read.  Prof.  Irving  A.  Heikes,  of  Plymouth,  read  the  first  on 
"  Public  Schools ; "  Dr.  George  B.  Hancher,  principal  of  Kutz- 
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town  State  normal  school,  the  second,  on  *'  Normal  Schools ; " 
and  Dr.  Fletcher  Durell,  of  Dickinson  college,  the  third,  on  "  Col- 
leges." 

Pres.  Jeffers  appointed  the  following  committee  to  complete 
the  Burrows  memorial;  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster;  N.  C. 
Schaeifer.  Harrisburg;  M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster;  George  M. 
Phillips,  West  Chester ;  and  George  J.  Luckey,  Pittsburg. 

An  interesting  chalk  talk  was  given  by  Prof.  George  £.  Little, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  **  The  Association  of  Forms  and  Ideas." 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Bitner,  of  Millersville,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Public  Schools." 

*'  The  importance  of  science  is  gradually  being  recognized.  It  is  de- 
manded by  material  progress.  Science  includes  matters  animate  and  in- 
animate. 

**  Is  it  not  proper  to  teach  zoolc^y,  botany,  etc  ,  in  our  public  schools  ? 
Conditions  demand  the  teaching  of  science  in  our  public  schools.  There 
can  not  be  a  more  important  discipline  than  that  ot  the  senses,  brought 
about  by  science  study.    Science  demands  active  reasoning." 

Round  table  exercises  were  held  at  6.30  p.  m.  in  the  auditorium 
and  the  music  pavilion  simultaneously.  In  the  former  Miss 
Lelia  Patridge,  of  Westboro,  Mass.,  presided,  and  the  following 
papers  were  read  :  "  Limitation  of  Kindergarten  Work,"  Supt. 
David  A.  Harman,  Hazleton ;  **  Ideal  Primary  Course,"  Supt. 
Addison  Jones,  West  Chester.  Discussions  on  the  topics  fol- 
lowed. 

In  the  pavilion  Prof.  J.  L.  Snyder,  of  Allegheny,  presided. 
Papers  were  read  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Dean,  Mt.  Carmel.  on  "  Qualifi- 
cations of  High  School  Teachers  "  and  Supt.  Frank  S.  Miller,  of 
Mahony  City  on  *'  Are  our  Public  Schools  Meeting  the  Demands 
of  the  Hour  ?  "   Discussion  followed. 

At  8  o'clock  Dr.  Wm.  H.  C.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Alle- 
gheny college  delivered  a  lecture  on  **  Savonarola,  the  Italian  Re- 
former." 

/u/y  3. — The  enrollment  at  this  day's  session  exceeded  500. 

••School  Grading  and  School  Promotion,"  by  Prof.  W.  J. 
Shearer,  city  superintendent  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  was  the  first 
topic  discussed  at  the  morning  session.    He  said  : 

**  Though  the  American  graded  school  was  not  transplanted  from 
abroad,  but  is  the  result  of  a  growth  which  has  continued  for  years  in  our 
own  country,  yet  the  graded  school  of  1895  differs  but  Uttle  from  the  first 
graded  school,  found«l  by  Sturm  in  1537.  In  spite  of  all  the  progress  in 
other  lines,  the  best  graded  school  is  ju&t  as  Procrustean  as  the  first.  In 
the  ungraded  school  it  was  attempted  to  suit  the  instruction  to  the  indi- 
viduaL  This  was  its  strong  point,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it 
was  a  *  genius  developer '  that,  for  the  favored  few,  it  had  man^  manifest 
advantages ;  yet  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  graded  school  is  a  partial 
solution  of  the  many  difficulties  found  in  the  ungraded  school,  and  better 
than  the  ungraded  school  measures  up  the  requirement  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  But  though  this  is  the  case,  we  should  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  open  to  the  serious  charge,  that  it  does 
not  properly  provide  for  the  individual  differences  of  the  pupils.  That 
that  grading  which  was  intended  to  faithfully  serve  the  children  has  be- 
come their  cruel  master.  The  apportionment  of  work  in  the  graded  school 
is  divided  in  a  number  of  grades,  i.  Many  schools  are  graded  for  the 
bright  ones.  2.  Many  more  schools  are  graded  for  the  slower  ones.  3. 
But  by  far  the  largest  number  of  schools  are  supposed  to  be  graded  for 
the  average  pupils. 

•*  The  senous  charges  against  the  graded  schools  may  be  mentioned  as 
follows :  I.  The  bright  are  discouraged  and  ruined  b^  being  held  back, 
and  the  slow  by  bemg  pushed  forward.  2.  Even  the  bnghtest  cannot  gain 
time,  while  if  any  but  the  brightest  lose  time  they  fail  to  be  promoted,  and 
lose  a  year  when  but  a  month  or  two  back.  3.  There  is  an  amazing  loss 
of  time.    A,  Wholesale  teaching  necessarily  results. 

**  The  ideal  system  of  grading  would  demand  an  accurate  classification 
of  all  pupils,  according  to  ability,  into  small  classes  with  but  short  nter- 
vals  between  the  classes.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  any  pupil,  at  any 
time,  to  pass  from  one  class  to  the  next  higher,  when  his  work  and  ability 
puts  him  ahead  of  his  own  class,  while  those  who  lose  time  can  drop  in  a 
division  where  they  can  work  to  advantage." 

Prof.  J.  W.  Cannon,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  further  discussed  the  topic 
under  consideration :  "  It  is  comparatively  easv  to  arrange  a 
course  of  study,  but  it  requires  wisdom  to  start  the  pupil  at  the 
proper  place  in  the  course  and  say  how  long  he  shall  study." 

Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  of  Lancester,  said  :  "  The  system  has  its 
defects.  There  are  three  objections,  viz.:  grading,  promotion, 
and  examination." 

Supt.  Jos.  S.  Waltin,  of  Ercildoun,  then  read  a  paper  on 
••  Moral  Effect  of  Public  School  Environment,"  in  which  he  gave 
very  practical  facts  about  school  buildings  and  surroundings  and 
the  moral  effect  upon  the  children. 

Remarks  were  made  about  Pennsylvania's  Chautauqua,  by 
Chancellor  Schmauk  and  the  following  members  of  the  faculty  : 
Mrs.  S.  E.  W.  Fuller,  professor  of  drawing  and  public  school 
work ;  Mrs.  Louise  Preese,  teacher  of  physical  culture ;  Miss 
Estella  Boise  Van  Deman,  professor  of  Latin  and  literature; 
Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Rorer,  teacher  of  art  of  cooking ;  Prof.  Henry  W. 
Elson,  university  extension  lecturer  on  American  history,  and 
Prof.  O.  J.  Schardt,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Lightner  Witmer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "  Child  Study."  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  N. 
C.  Shaffer,  state  superintendent,  who  discussed  Pennsylvania  high 
schools.  The  memorial  committee  made  a  report,  and  requested 
an  appropriation  from  the  association  for  the  memorial  to  Thom- 
as H.  Barrows. 

These  nominations  for  office  were  made :  President,  Prof.  A. 
Z.  C.  Smith,  Delaware ;  vice-presidents,  W.  H.  Slater,  Bucks,  and 
Katie  McNiefif»  Harrisburg;  secretary.  Dr.  C.  P.  McCaskey, 


Lancaster ;  treasurer,  Supt.  David  Keck,  Kutztown. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  association  visited  the  ore 
hills  at  Cornwall. 


New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association. 

AsBURV  Park. 

President  H.  Brewster  Willis,  of  New  Brunswick,  was  indefat- 
igable in  obtaining  a  lar^e  membership  in  the  association  this  year, 
and  succeeded  in  enroUmg  a  larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  of 
the  state  than  for  many  years.  But  a  number  of  things  conspired 
to  make  the  attendance  small.  There  seemed  to  be  a  growing 
belief  that  the  summer  was  not  the  best  time  to  hold  the  meeting 
of  the  association  in  spite  of  the  attractions  of  Asbury  Park  at  this 
season. 

The  program  was  made  up  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that 
of  any  previous  meeting  of  the  association.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  devoted  largely  to  the  consideration  of  one  subject— Lan- 
guage. No  two  men  could  have  been  found  better  able  to  inter- 
est and  instruct  the  teachers  on  this  subject  than  Mr.  A.  W.  Ed- 
son,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Metcalf,  supervisor  of  the 
Boston  schools.  The  ereater  part  of  the  program  was  given  by 
these  two  men  in  half-hour  periods  of  instruction  on  different 
phases  of  the  subject — Language.  Pres.  Willis  justified  himself 
for  making  the  program  deal  so  largely  with  one  subject  by  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Harris  to  the  effect  that  the  poorest  teaching 
in  our  schools  is  in  the  teaching  of  language,  and  that  it  is  the 
subject  most  important.  The  radical  diange  in  the  make-up  of 
the  program  was  approved  by  those  present  and  is  likely  to  be 
followed  in  future  years. 

Two  helpful  discussions  of  the  kindergarten  were  conducted  by 
Miss  Anna  W.  Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia  normal  school,  and 
an  admirable  paper  on  "  Psychology  for  Teachers  "  was  read  by 
Miss  Lillie  A.  Williams,  of  Trenton.  She  described  the  methods  of 
child-study  pursued  by  her  own  classes  in  the  normal  school  and 
urged  such  systematic  study  by  all  teachers. 

This  was  the  sfirt  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  splendid  new 
Asbury  Park  high  school.  This  has  recently  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000  and  is  an  admirably  planned  building. 
The  hall  on  the  third  floor  furnished  an  excellent  meeting  place. 
The  board  of  education,  teachers,  and  citizens  turned  the  broad 
halls  into  reception  rooms  Monday  evening  and  pleasantly  enter- 
tained the  visiting  teachers.  Supt.  Ralston  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  and  the  broad-mindedness 
of  the  board  of  education  which  have  resulted  in  giving  Asbury 
Park's  school  a  high  reputation  in  the  state. 

The  committee  on  educational  progress  made  a  valuable  report 
dealing  with  the  recent  changes  in  the  school  system  of  the  state. 
Their  conclusion  was  that  the  township  school  system  has  proven 
a  great  success,  and  this  is  the  opinion  held  by  almost  all  the  super- 
intendents and  teachers  of  the  state. 

Officers  were  elected  for  next  year  as  follows :  Pres.,  S.  E.  Man- 
ners, of  Camden  ;  Vice-Pres.,  W.  E.  Bissell,  Newark ;  Sec'y,  J.  H. 
Hulsart,  Dover :  Treasurer,  H.  E.  Harris,  Bayonne. 

National  Association  of  Elocutionists. 

Boston. 

/um  24. — ^The  association  opened  at  Huntington  Hall,  Institute 
Technology,  Pres.  F.  F.  Mackay,  of  New  York.  After  a 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Loring  B.  Macdonald,  Edward  P.  Seaver,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  schools  of  Boston,  delivered  a  brief  address,  m 
which  he  welcomed  the  members  of  the  association  to  the  city 
and  state  where  education  is  most  highly  esteemed.  Pres.  Mack- 
ay  read  an  interesting  paper  on  elocution  in  its  relation  to  reading 
and  acting.  He  declared  that  it  was  not  a  gift  for  the  develop- 
ment of  which  one  should  rely  upon  chance,  but  an  art.  There 
is,  he  continued,  a  science  of  elocution  just  as  truly  as  there  are 
sciences  of  painting  and  poetry.  Mr.  Mackay  showed  that  the 
child  learned  speech  through  imitating  its  mother,  and  he  asserted 
that  imitation  is  the  basis  of  all  fine  art. 

In  the  evening  the  local  elocutionists  tendered  a  reception  to  the 
visitors  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 

Jung  25. — A  paper  on  "  Elocution  "  written  by  Miss  Caroline 
B.  Le  Row,  of  New  York,  was  read  by  Miss  Noble,  of  Detroit. 
There  is  a  difference  between  elocution  and  oratory.  The  train- 
ing required  by  an  elocutionist  is  of  a  literary  character.  There 
must  be  intellectual  grasp  of  the  subject,  a  proper  feeling,  as  well 
as  the  knowledge  of  physical  utterance. 

A  paper  on  "  Speech,"  written  by  Arthur  E.  Phillips,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  association,  Thomas  C. 
Trueblood. 

An  interesting  address  was  then  delivered  by  Rev.  Francis 
Russell.  Remarks  were  made  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Angell,  the  old- 
est clergyman  in  Boston. 

Th*  final  paper  of  the  morning  was  read  by  Robert  I.  Fulton, 
of  Delaware,  O.,  on  **  The  Place  of  Rush  Philosophy  in  the  Pres- 
ent Methods  of  Teaching  Elocution."  It  was  discussed  by  George 
Blish,  of  Boston,  and  others. 

In  the  evening  George  Riddle,  of  Cambridge,  recited  "  Lucreiia 
Borgia  "  as  translated  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo. 
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Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Sandusky. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Sandusky  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4tb.  inst. 
The  department  of  superintendence  opened  its  session  on  Tuesday 
morning.  The  visitors  were  welcomed  to  the  city  by  Dr.  Chas. 
Graefe,  president  of  the  Sandusky  board  of  education.  State 
School  Commissioner  O.  T.  Corson,  extended  his  thanks  on  be- 
half of  the  teachers.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said :  "  The 
schools  of  Ohio  are  no  longer  a  small  faction  in  the  state's  history. 
There  are  nearly  one  million  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  twenty 
thousand  school  buildings,  comprising  thirty  thousand  recitation 
rooms  with  over  thirty-five  thousand  teachers  in  charge,  with  an 
investment  of  as  much  as  $50,000,000." 

The  Ohio  German  Teachers'  Association  began  its  session,  at 
which  addresses  were  given  by  Constantine  Grebner  and  John 
B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Modem  Language  section  opened  its  session  with  an  ad- 
dress by  President  £.  A.  Eggers,  of  the  Ohio  state  university. 
Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Sproull,  dean  of  Cincinnati  uni- 
versity, H.  Van  Wahlde  and  Julius  Fuchs,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  general  session  began  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd.    Supt. 

{.  F.  Lukens,  of  Lebanon,  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Phase  of  the  State 
formal  School  Question,"  which  called  forth  a  lively  discussion 
by  Dr.  H.  S.  Lehr,  of  Ada ;  Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy,  of  Athens ;  Supt.  J. 
P.  Sharkey,  of  Eaton  ;  and  Supt.  D.  W.  Tussing,  of  Ottawa.  J.  H. 
Canfield,  the  new  president  of  the  Ohio  state  university,  also 
spoke  on  this  subject. 

Miss  Clara  Genella  Tagg,  of  Cleveland,  read  a  paper  on  "  Prac- 
tical Study  of  Literatiu'e  in  the  Classroom,"  wnidi  contained 
some  excellent  suggestions.  Prof.  J.  V.  Denney,  of  Columbus ; 
Supt  M.  C.  Smith,  of  Ironton  ;  Supt.  J.  W.  Cross,  of  Ostrander, 
and  Supt.  J.  E.  Morris,  of  Alliance,  and  several  others  gave  ad- 
dresses. After  the  transaction  of  some  business  the  session  ad- 
journed. 

At  the  session  of  the  Modem  Language  association  Prof.  £. 
M.  Brown,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  presented  the  subject 
"The  Teaching  of  English  in  Ohio  Colleges."  Professor 
Hochdoerfer,  of  Wittenburg  college  read  a  paper  on  "  Goethe's 
Religious  Life  in  his  Youth."  Professor  Cooper,  of  Manetta,treated 
"  Adverb  Idioms  in  German."  President  Canfield  commended 
the  association  for  its  work  in  the  past,  and  promised  his  co-op- 
eration in  the  future.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
president,  J.  Kmg;  first  vice-president,  E.  M.  Brown;  second 
uice- president,  Josephine  Johnson ;  secretary,  E.  Eggers ;  treas- 
urer, Geo.  F.  McKibben. 

When  the  Music  Teachers'  Association  met  Supt.  W.  Mc  K. 
Vance,  of  Urbana,  delivered  the  address,  the  subject  bein^, 
'*  Wanted — A  Music  Teacher,"  in  which  he  mentioned  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  make  a  successful  music  teacher,  from  a 
superintendent's  point  of  view.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  H. 
H.  Johnson,  of  Mansfield ;  S.  C.  Harding,  of  Oberlin ;  J.  W. 
Guthrie,  of  Alliance,  and  A.  H.  Lewis,  of  Andover. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Physical  Education  section  the  first 

Caper,  entitled  "The  Ohio  Physical  Association,"  was  presented 
y  Dr.  F.  E.  Leon,  of  Oberlin.  Miss  Minnie  B.  Snow,  of  Mans- 
field, treated  "  Physical  Traming  as  a  Branch  of  Public  School 
Work."  Miss  Jessie  Foster,  teacher  of  calisthenics  in  the  San- 
dusky schools,  gave  some  practical  suggestions  on  the  subject. 
She  also  gave  an  exhibition  of  gymnastics  as  practiced  in  the 
Sandusky  schools,  illustrating  her  system  by  four  classes  of  girls 
and  boys.  Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard  also  read  a  paper  entitled,  *'A 
Plan  of  Physical  Training  in  Education,"  which  was  followed  by 
a  discussion  in  which  Supt.  E.  Ward,  of  Lorain,  and  Supt  F.  S. 
Abbey,  of  Ripley,  took  part. 

Supt.  H.  H.  Shipton,  of  Groveport,  read  a  paper  before  the 
township  superintendents'  section,  on  "  Solution  of  the  Country 
School  Problem."  He  advocated  a  "Golden  Mean,"  between 
tiie  uniformity  of  the  city  schools,  and  the  individual  instruction 
of  the  country  schools.  A  discussion  by  1.  R.  Campbell,  of 
Greenford,  M.  McVey,  of  Somerset ;  and  U.  F.  Houriet,  of 
Loyal  Oak,  followed. 

State  Commissioner  Corson  was  present  and  delivered  a  help- 
ful and  encouraging  address. 

Two  papers  were  presented  at  the  session  of  the  college  sec- 
tion, one  by  Prof.  H.  C.  King,  of  Oberlin,  on  *'  Moral  Training 
in  College,  and  the  other  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Scelyc,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wooster,  on  the  *' Question  of  Greek  Pronunciation." 
Several  college  men  took  part  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject. 

Prof.  G.  F.  Jewett,  of  Youngstown,  addressed  the  high  school 
section  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Preparation  of  Pupib  for  the 
High  School,  What  is  and  What  it  Should  Be."  After  asserting 
that  pupils  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  ^ades  should  be 
better  trained  in  the  use  of  words,  and,  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar, he  said,  "  Pupils  should  be  better  train^  in  performing  ac- 
curately the  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic.  Pupils  come 
to  the  high  school  with  their  reasoning  powers  but  little  de- 
veloped. We  must  not  expect  too  mucn,  but  I  believe  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  m3re  than  we  get  at  present  in  this  direction." 
At  the  sessi  on  of  the  kindergarten  section  Supt.  W.  H.  Cole, 


of  Marysville,  presented  the  subject  of  "  Primary  Reading  and 
Literature."  He  was  followed  by  Miss  Lydia  C.  Brown,  of 
Columbus,  with  a  treatise  on  "  What  is  Needed  Before  the  Kin- 
dergarten is  Made  a  Part  of  the  Public  School  System  ?  "  Miss 
Mary  E.  Law,  of  Toledo,  read  a  paper  on  **  Froebel,  the  Greatest 
Modem  Philosopher." 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  in  the  evening  by  Dr.  Alston 
Ellis,  of  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

The  program  of  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  was  changed  in 
many  respects,  owing  to  the  absence  of  seversu  of  the  sp^dcers. 
Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Samuel  Findly,  of  Akron,  on  "  Profes- 
sional Ethics,"  and  Professor  A.  J.  Ganthvoort,  of  Cincinnati,  on 
*'  Disciplinary  Value  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools."  In  the 
College  Association  section.  Professor  J.  H.  Grove,  of  Delaware, 
treated  "  The  Best  Corrective  of  Cramming,"  and  Professor  H. 
N.  Fowler,  of  Cleveland,  presented  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Are 
Examinations  a  Test  of  Scholarship  ?  " 


Texas  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Dallas. 

The  Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  June  25, 
26,  25.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 
Dr.  Leslie  Waggener,  of  the  University  of  Texas.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Collins  gave  the  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  mayor, 
who  was  absent  State  Superintendent  Carlisle  replied  to  the 
address  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

The  college  section  met  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  Professor 
A.  W.  Wilson,  of  Austin  college,  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Relation 
Between  the  Public  and  the  Private  Institutions."  Among  other 
things  Prof.  Wilson  said : 

**  What  Texas  needs  to  develop  her  educational  interests  is  the  sjrstem- 
atic  development  of  her  public  school  sjstem,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
primary  and  secondary  work  ;  the  thorough  equipment  of  the  university 
and  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  in  all  the  departments  of  acad- 
emic and  technical  learning;  the  establishment  of  thoroughly  manned 
training  schools  for  teachers.  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
any  of  the  modem  so-called  normals  which  are  now  attempting  to  do 
secondary  academic  work  are  the  kind  of  training  schools  needed  to  fit 
t  achers  for  successful  professional  work.  No  doubt  the  st^te  and  those 
entrusted  with  this  work  have  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  training  schools  must  be  strictly  technical  and  professional  be- 
fore we  can  have  a  body  of  well-trained  teachers.*' 

Dr.  R.  C.  Burieson,  president  of  Baylor  university,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Elective  System  in  Colleges,"  in  which  he 
strongly  advocated  the  elective  system  : 

**  After  we  have  thus  laid  the  foundation,  keeping  ever  in  mind  that  the 
graod  object  of  aU  higher  education  is  mental  tralnmg,  let  us  elect  a  thor- 
ough System  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, surveying  and  engineering, 
and  if  able,  the  whole  conne  of  mathematics.  Let  us  also  elect  for  the 
student  a  profound  course  of  English  history  and  literature,  for  the  worid 
will  soon  learn  that  the  grandest  nation,  the  greatest  language,  and  the 
greatest  historv  that  the  world  has  ever  known  are  found  on  the  American 
continent  and  in  the  empress  isle  of  dear  old  England.  Lastly,  a  course  of 
study  should  always  be  elected  suitable  to  the  profession  or  course  of  Hfe 
to  be  pursued  by  the  students." 

Dr.  B.  D.  Cockrill,  president  of  Trinitv  university,  indorsed 
Dr.  Burleson's  remarks,  but  said  that  the  elective  system  is  too 
liberally  and  too  early  elective,  and  that  it  affords  the  op  portnn- 
ity  for  the  neglect  of  purely  disciplinary  studies.  Prof.  A.  S. 
Laird,  of  Oak  Cliff  college,  discussing  the  subject,  said : 

**  The  elective,  or  I  might  say  abbreviating  system,  faibto  do  that  for 
which  it  is  designed.  Even  those  who  hope  to  find  a  short  cut  to  wealth 
by  electing  some  special  line  of  work  before  taking  the  complete  college 
course  make  a  mistake.  The  one  who  adopts  a  special  line  of  work  for  the 
sake  of  economising  time  may  start  on  the  road  to  wealth  long  before  the 
college -bred  man,  but  who  does  not  know  that  the  race  is  an  unequal  one 
and  tnat  the  latter  will  soon  overtake  his  narrow-minded  rival  and  leave 
him  far  behind,  even  in  the  struggle  for  bread  and  meat.*' 

"  The  Moral  Elements  in  Education  and  How  Best  Attained," 
was  presented  by  Prof.  John  S.  Allen,  of  the  Southwestern  uni- 
versity, who  said : 

**The  teachers  of  to-day  are  generally  either  the  hired  servant  of  the  church 
or  state.  So  far  as  they  represent  the  church  there  is  no  controversy  as  to 
their  duty  to  teach  ethics  in  the  light  of  Christianity.  The  question  is 
as  to  the  teacher  who  represents  the  state.  Why  does  the  state  employ 
him  ?  Because  education  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enlightened  citizensoip. 
To  accomplish  this  object  which  is  most  necessarv,  the  multiplication  table 
or  the  ten  commandments  ?  The  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  man's  in- 
formation or  the  subjection  of  all  his  powers  to  the  control  of  conscience  ? 
Mr.  Benjamm  Kidd  m  his  *  Social  Evolution '  has  simply  demonstrated  that 
a  nation's  continued  existence  as  well  as  the  enlargement  of  its  powers  and 
resources  depends  upon  the  development  of  altruistic  principles  rather  than 
mere  intellectual  greatness.  No  one  familiar  with  the  springs  of  human 
action  and  the  sources  of  human  power  can  doubt  that  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  very  purposes  for  which  the  state  enters  the  educational  field  it 
is  more  important  to  train  the  child  morally  than  mentally." 

Prof.  Irving  Peyton  also  discussed  the  subject.  He  thought 
public  virtue  even  more  important  than  public  intelligence,  and 
that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  combine  with  secular 
education  such  moral  instruction  as  will  tend  to  bring  men  up  to 
the  proper  moral  elevation. 

A  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  promised  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
McLelland,  and  in  his  absence  it  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Riggs, 
of  Dallas. 

The  president  read  a  tel^am  from  the  teachers  of  Arkansas* 
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sending  greeting,  to  which  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  reply. 

At  tbc  meeting  of  the  high  school  section,  Prof.  A.  J.  James, 
of  Dallas,  read  a  paper  on  "  Science  in  the  High  School."  Supt. 
C.  D.  Rice  treated  the  same  subject.  "  English  Literature  in  the 
High  School,"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Prin.  E.  E.  Bram- 
ktte,  of  the  Fort  Worth  high  school. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Kimball,  of  NavasoU,  treated  the  subject  of  "  His- 
tory in  the  High  School." 


Georgia  State  Association. 
Cumberland  Island. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  this  year  was  the  most  largely 
attended  of  any,  and  more  good  will  probably  result  to  the  educa- 
tional intmsts  of  the  state  from  it  than  from  any  former  meetings. 
The  location  of  a  permanent-meeting  place  is  generally  approved. 
No  better  place  than  Cumberland  could  have  been  selected,  there 
it  never  grows  too  warm,  while  the  amusements  that  may  be  in- 
dulged in  are  numerous. 

President  R.  J.  Guinn  delivered  his  annual  address,  June  26. 
He  is  assistant  state  school  commissioner,  and  probably  knows 
the  good  points  and  defects  of  Georgia's  schools  better  than  any 
other  man  in  the  state.  He  insisted  on  a  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  association  and  making  it  a  more  active  force  in  edu- 
tional  work.  His  plan  is  to  have  the  state  association  made  of 
minor  associations  in  the  counties.  This  is  made  possible  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  all  the  teachers  of  each  county  of  the  state 
are  now  required  by  law  to  meet  annually  in  teachers'  institutes. 
It  is  intended  to  oiganize  these  institutes  into  county  teachers' 
associations ;  which  are  to  become  a  part  of  the  state  teachers' 
association,  the  county  associations  selecting  their  representatives 
to  the  sute  association.  The  state  association  thus  being  a  re- 
presentative body,  any  action  that  it  might  take  would  receive 
more  attention  than  at  present.  Pres.  Guinn  recommended  the 
appointment  of  two  committees,  one  on  constitutional  revision  and 
the  other  on  legislative  recommendations. 

A  motion  was  passed  for  the  appointment  of  the  committees, 
making  the  president  chairman  of  both.  The  following  are  the 
committees : 

On  Constitutional  Revision.— A.  L.  Branham,  S.  V.  Sanford, 
J.  R.  Lon^,  Miss  E.  H.  Merrill,  and  John  Gibson. 

On  Legislative  Recommendations.— A.  Q.  Moody,  Miss  Mamie 
Pitts,  J.  G.  Camp,  J.  E.  Houseal.  and  S.  P.  Wiggins. 

June  28,  was  woman's  day,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Lipscomb  presiding. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  Miss  Mamie  L.  Pitts,  of  Atlanta,  on 
*•  Inspiration,  the  Effective  Power."  Among  the  other  subjects 
considered  were  "  The  Work  of  the  Kindergarten,"  by  Miss  Wil- 
Ictte  Allen ;  "  Normal  Training,  its  Uses  and  Abuses."  by  Miss 


reading  of  the  last  paper  m  which  Major 
Slaton  took  ground  against  admitting  girls  to  the  universities. 
MissClait,  Dr.  Gambrell,  and  others  maintained  the  opposite 
view. 

The  meeting  was  the  most  satisfactory  one  ever  held.  This 
year  two  classes  of  teachers  were  present  ~  the  leading  chancellors 
of  the  state  and  the  county  teachers —who  have  ne^er  before  at- 
tended the  annual  sessions. 


Kentucky. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  July  i. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  here  this  year ;  it  was 
esthnated  600  were  in  attendance.  Prof.  T.  C.  Cherry  read 
a  paper  on  "  Is  Teaching  a  Profession  ? "  and  then  proceeded 
to  prove  that  it  was— and  second  to  none.  It  was  discussed 
by  Prof.  J.  T.  Gaines  in  a  very  lively  and  effective  manner. 
Prof.  W.  C.  Warfield  spoke  of  "  The  Teacher's  Character  and 
Reputation."  Then  Prof.  Weaver  proposed  a  plan  for  an 
educational  revival,  stating  the  need  of  it  and  declaring  that  Ken- 
txtcky  was  far,  far  behind  the  great  northwest  and  nothing  ould 
cure  it  but  a  series  of  earnest  meetings. 

C.  H.  Dietrich  declared  a  great  need  existed  for  high  schools  in 
rural  parts.  Mrs.  Vineyard  discussed  **  The  Relation  of  the  Col- 
lege to  the  Public  Schools."  Miss  M.  D.  Williams  showed  the  in- 
fluence of  woman  as  an  educator  and  was  followed  by  Prof. 
Downs  on  "  Child  Study.'' 

On  Tuesday  Prof.  McClellan  pointed  out  serious  defects  in 
sdKX>l  management.  Prof.  M.  C.  Broom  thought  the  great  need 
was  of  more  individuality  in  teaching.  Then  there  was  a  discus- 
sion on  Language  that  brought  out  a  good  many ;  Misses  Wilker- 
son,  Wiard,  and  Maury  being  the  chief  speakers.  A  bright  ad- 
dress "  How  to  Govern  a  School,"  by  Prof.  Hanna,  was  well  re- 
ceived. 

The  County  Superintendents'  Graded  Institutes,  brought  many 
of  the  county  superintendenfs  to  their  feet ;  they  favor  the  county 
normal  institute  that  has  been  outlined  in  The  Journal.  This 
was  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  thet:ollege. 

No  one  can  mistake  the  spirit  that  prevails — it  is  of  progress. 


Kentucky  is  behind— now  the  teachers  feel  it.  Just  what  to  do  is 
not  clear  to  all,  but  they  mean  to  do  something. 

There  is  a  "  Chautauqua  "  also  at  Woodland  Park  in  this  place 
and  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  is  simply  prodigious,  and  it  is  all 
over  lectures  and  concerts. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Gullion  was  elected  president  and  Newport  selected 
as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  Gullion  has  been  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Carroll  county  for  several  terms,  and 
has  brought  them  to  a  hi^h  state  of  efficiency.  For  ten  years,  he 
has  been  a  leading  spirit  in  the  association,  and  has  served  as  its 
secretary  and  vice-president. 

He  delivered  an  address  before  the  association  at  Paducah  in 
1892,  and  a  committee  on  legislation  was  appointed,  with  him  as 
chairman.  This  committee  pressed  upon  the  general  assembly 
the  idea  presented  in  that  address,  and  they  were  all  embodied  in 
the  recently  enacted  school  law.  Among  these  were  the  minimum 
six  and  five  months ;  reouiring  teachers  to  hold  high-grade  certifi- 
cates in  order  to  teach  tnose  schools  which  draw  the  most  public 
money. 

The  colored  teachers  also  met  and  sent  greetings,  the  presi- 
dent is  Rev.  Robert  Mitchell.  Among  the  prominent  colored 
educators  are  Prof.  John  H.  Jackson,  Miss  Mary  V.  Cook,  and 
Prof.  Frazier.  There  is  much  interest  felt  by  tnem  in  bringing 
in  Kentucky  to  the  front. 


Alabama  State  Association. 

Talladega,  July  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  association  met  in  the  public  hall  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
institute.  Dr.  John  Massey,  of^  Tuskegee  presiding,  and  Prof.  O. 
D.  Smith,  of  the  A.  and  M.  college  acting  as  secretary.  Over 
1 50  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
men  present  were  Gen.  R.  C.  Jones,  president ;  Prof,  T.  C. 
McCorvcy  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Meek,  of  the  state  university ;  Professors 
O.  D.  Smith.  George  Petrie  and  J.  J.  Wilmore,  of  the  A.  and  M. 
college;  Prof.  B.  F.  Giles,  of  Howard  college;  Prof.-  J.  'K. 
Powers,  of  Florence;  Prof.  J.  A.  Lanier,  of  Everereen ;  Prof  H. 
A.  Moody,  of  Bailey  Sprines ;  Dr.  G.  R.  McNeil,  who  has  just 
taken  charge  of  Isabel  college ;  Rev.  W  C.  Bledsoe,  D.  D.,  of 
Lafayette,  and  many  others.  Prof.  J.  B.  Graham,  chairman  of 
the  entertainment  committee  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  vis- 
itors. 

President  Washington,  of  the  Tuskegee  institute,  delivered  an 
excellent  annual  address,  setting  forth  his  views  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  negro,  his  subject  being  **  The  Triumphs  of 
Mind  Over  Matter." 

During  the  session  such  subjects  as  the  following  were  dis- 
cussed :  "  How  to  Prevent  the  High  Mortality  Among  the 
Negroes  in  Towns  and  Country,"  the  **  Problems  of  the  County 
Schools,"  "  How  to  Reach  the  City  and  the  County  Matters, ' 
*'  How  to  Extend  the  School  Term  and  to  Get  a  School- house," 
"  Scientific  Temperance  in  the  Schools,"  and  "  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  " 

The  newly-elected  state  superintendent  of  education,  John  O. 
Turner,  was  introduced  to  the  teachers,  and  gave  them  assur- 
ances of  his  sympathy  and  co-operation.  1  he  retiring  superin- 
tendent. Major  John  G.  Harris,  was  also  present,  and  gave  an 
excellent  address  on  the  "  Leg^  Side  of  the  Teachers'  Work." 

The  Alabama  Chautauqua  met  at  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  largely  attended  and  appears  to  be  doing  a  very 
effective  work. 


West  Virginia  State  Association. 
Shepardstown. 

The  West  Virginia  Educational  Association  convened  in  its 
twenty- fifth  annual  session  on  July  2.  The  sessions  were  held 
in  the  town  hall  and  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Hon.  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  state  superintendent,  of  schoob. 
Prof.  A.  J.  Wilkinson,  of  Grafton,  is  the  secretary. 

Th^  exercises  were  opened  wiih  singing  by  the  association. 
Miss  Nellie  Martin,  organist,  followed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
G:  G.  Everhart,  of  the  Reformed  church. 

The  members  enrolled  numbered  fifty  two.  The  usual  com- 
mittees were  appointed. 

The  first  paper  was  on  "  The  History  of  Education  in  the  East- 
em  Panhandle,"  by  Professor  Joseph  McMurran,  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  association  and  the  first  principal  of  Shepherd 
college.  This  was  followed  by  "  Vocal  Music  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  a  paper  prepared  by  Mrs  M.  E.  Butler,  teacher  of  vocal 
music  in  Shepard  college. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  general  discussion  of  the  subiect, 
"  Under  our  Present  Laws,  how  can  the  Country  and  Village 
Schools  be  made  more  Effective  ?  "  was  participated  in  by  Super- 
intendent Lewis,  Professors  T.  C.  Miller,  W.  M.  Fouke,  A.  J. 
Wilkinson.  A.  C.  Kimler,  F.  C.  Crago  and  a  number  of  others, 
and  the  discussion  by  a  talk  by  the  new  president  of  the  univer- 
sity. Rev.  Dr.  Goodnight. 

The  next  subject  was  a  paper  prepared  by  Miss  Helen  Bates, 
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of  Middleway,  on ;  "  Can  the  Country  and  Village  Schools  be 
Successfully  and  Profitably  Graded?"  It  was  discussed  by 
Miss  Addie  Burke,  T.  P.  Harris,  and  others. 

In  the  evening  the  formal  reception  of  the  association  was 
held  in  the  college  hall  and  the  welcoming  address  was  made  by 
ihe  Hon.  Geo,  M,  Bekzhoover,  This  was  replied  to  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  selected  by  [he  association  and  representing 
the  several  congresFtional  districts  of  the  state.  Refreshments 
were  served  by  a  committee  of  ladies  of  the  place.  The  special 
reading  by  Rev.  G,  G.  Everhart  and  the  music  by  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Butler  were  greatly  enjoyed. 

Missouri  State  Association. 
Pertle  Springs. 

fune  19. — The  enrollment  at  the  thirty  third  annual  session  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  on  this  day  reached  about  500. 
In  the  general  association  Dr.  R.  C.  Norton,  of  Kerlcville.  read  a 
paper  on  "  Normal  Schools,"  which  was  discussed  by  Geo.  L. 
Osbom,  of  Warrensburg.  Dr.  R.  H.  Jesse,  of  Columbia,  then 
followed  with  a  paper  entitled  "  State  University,"  No  univer- 
sity bad  made  more  and  better  changes  and  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  that  of  Missouri.  The  demerit  system  and  compul- 
sory chapel  service  have  been  abolished. 

Congressman  U.  S.  Hall  spoke  on  "  Professional  Schools." 
declaring  they  were  the  foundation  of  civiliution.  The  rising 
generation  should  be  well  versed  in  political  economy.  This  pro- 
voked a  lively  debate,  Prof.  Morrill,  of  Warrensburg,  maintained 
that  professional  schools  are  the  outgrowth  of  industries.  Supt. 
Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  wanted  to  know  why  college-bred 
men  were  not  active  in  (he  affairs  of  the  government,  and  why 
there  were  so  manj[  misfits.  Messrs.  Newton,  Wolfe,  Osborne, 
Thielman,  and  Carringlon  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Lasucur,  of  Jefferson  City,  read  an  able  paper  on 
'■  Reform  Schools."  Dr.  Brummel.  of  Kansas  City,  followed  in 
an  earnest  appieal  for  the  support  and  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded. 

In  the  evening  Prof.  F.  E.  Cook,  of  St.  Louis,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "  Froebel  and  the  New  Education." 

"June  31. — On  the  last  day  of  the  association  papers  were  read 
by  D.  A.  McMillan,  of  Mexico  ;  H.  H.  Hollister,  of  Springfield  ; 
L.  P.  Colemati,  of  Clinton,  and  A.  T.  Wagner,  of  Kansas  City 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  F^esi- 
dettt,  J.  M.  White,  of  Carthage  ;  Secretary,  E.  D.  Luckey,  of  St. 
Loub  ;  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Morrill,  of  Warrensburg. 

COLORED  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  attendance  at  the  Colored  Teachers'  Institute  for  the 
counties  of  Pettis,  Johnson,  Bates,  Henry,  and  Cass  at  Sedalia 
was  large.  Dr.  J.  M.  Harris  lectured  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Griffin,  of 
Kansas  City,  who  received  her  musical  education  abroad,  or- 
ganized a  class  in  vocal  culture. 

New  York  State  Art  Teachers. 

The  semi-annual  convention  of  the  State  Art  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Syracuse,  closed  July  3.  The  chief  forward  move- 
ment of  the  meeting  appears  in  the  following  resolution ; 

"  Moved  that  a  committee  representing  the  normal  art  training 


schools,  city  schools,  normal  schools  and  state  institutes  be  ap- 
pointed  by  the  chairman  to  formulate  the  general  principles  and 
methods  that  should  obtain  in  a  course  of  mstruction  in  drawing 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  state ;  and  to  confer  with  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
regents  with  reference  to  having  the  instructions  in  drawing  in 
the  cities.  In  the  normal  schools  and  in  the  state  institutes  in 
harmony  ;  and  also  with  reference  to  the  desirability  of  having 
harmony  in  the  uniform  state  examinations  in  drawing  for  teach- 
ers and  in  the  regents'  examinations  in  drawing." 

The  danger  is  that  "  harmony  "  may  come  to  mean  rigidity. 
Only  the  broadest  conception  of  the  purpose  and  function  of  art 
in  general  education  can  provide  against  this  danger.  Mr.  Dow- 
ling  struck  the  key  note  when  he  addressed  the  meeting  in  words 
to  the  following  effect :  ''  There  is  a  spirit  against  art  education 
in  the  pubhc  schools  and  unless  it  is  taught  on  the  broad  tiasis 
of  a  means  of  communicating  thought  it  will  be  liken  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  question  is  not  one  of 
different  schools  of  art.  but  one  of  the  life  or  death  of  art  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Dowlingisnotanartistbut  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  apparently 
feeling  that  according  to  the  manifested  disposition  ontnepart  of 
the  leaders  of  art  education  to  make  a  fad  of  their  subject  or  to 
make  it  subser\'ient  to  education  as  a  whole  would  depend  to 
some  degree  the  retention  or  rejection  of  drawing  as  a  subject 
required  in  the  uniform  examinations  of  candidates  for  teachers' 
licenses  — the  question  then  before  the  meeting. 

Miss  Rice  thought  that  "  teachers  should  have  ability  to  exe- 
cute if  the  best  results  are  to  attend  their  instruction.  The  suc- 
cessful handhng  of  the  crayon  is  necessary  to  good  leaching. 
The  idea  of  art  instrurtion  should  be  to  make  the  pupil's  mind 
alert  and  responsive  and  to  give  him  power  to  express  his  thoughts 
readily.  Are  teachers  doing  the  best  they  can  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages existing  ?  We  need  more  appUcation  of  what  power 
the  teachers  have.'  Miss  Jane  L.  Graves  said ;  "  The  nature  of 
the  art  teaching  in  the  schools  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
questions  given  in  the  teachers'  examinations.  These  questions 
should  indicate  the  sort  of  work  required  of  the  schools."  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Raymond  thinks  that  "  there  is  not  enough  free-hand 
drawing  in  the  public  instruction."  In  order  to  get  a  concrete 
expression  of  the  views  of  all.  Miss  Rice  extended  an  invitation  to 
every  one  present  to  submit  an  examination  paper  to  the  State 
Department  proposing  ten  questions  on  the  subject  of  drawing. 


California. 

State  Supt.  Samuel  T.  Black  informs  those  who  write  to  him 
concerning  positions  as  teachers  about  as  follows  :  Thesupply  of 
teachers  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  It  will  be  difficult  for  you 
to  obtain  an  appointment  when  there  are  so  many  striving  to  ob- 
tain positions.  The  state  university,  normal  schools,  and  other 
institutions  supply  with  enough  competent  teachers  to  fill  any  and 
every  vacancy.  Schools  are  maintained  from  six  to  ten  months 
each  year.  Board  and  lodging  are  $io  per  month  and  upwards. 
Each  of  the  fifty-seven  counties  has  its  own  board  of  education, 
which  grants  certiticates,  on  examination,  of  three  grades,  vii : 
High  school,  grammar,  and  primary  ;  they  al.°o  issue  certificates. 
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Without  examination,  to  holders  of  State  Normal  School  diplomas 
and  State  life  diplomas.    They  examine  semi-annually. 

At  a  conference  of  county  boards  the  following  was  submitted 
as  to  the  branches  for  the  aifferent  grades  of  certificates,  and  the 
percentages  requu'ed : 

Primary  Grade  CertiJUate.'-Anihmeiic,  100:  erammar,  100; 
^ography,  100 ;  United  States  history.  100 ;  methods  of  teach- 
mg,  100 ;  mental  arithmetic,  50 ;  composition,  50 ;  orthography 
50 ;  defining,  50 ;  physiology,  50 ;  industrial  drawing,  qo ;  vocal 
music,  50 ;  civil  government,  50 ;  penmanship,  25  ;  eiementary 
book-keeping,  25 ;  school  law,  25  ;  reading,  25.  Arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  United  States  history  are /^j/ branches. 
Applicants  must  obtain  at  least  60  per  cent,  m  each.  A  general 
average  of  85  per  cent,  must  be  obtained. 

Grammar  Grade  Certificate, — Algebra,  50;  plane  geometry,  50; 
physics,  $0 ;  physical  geography,  50 ;  botany,  50 ;  zoology,  50 ; 
literature,  50 ;  rhetoric,  50;  general  history,  50 ;  bookkeeping,  co; 
psychology  and  principles  of  teaching,  50.  A  minimum  of  85  per 
cent,  general  average  is  required  in  grammar  and  high  school  ex- 
aminations. 

Hi^h  School  Certificate, — Higher  algebra,  50 ;  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  50:  trigonometry,  50;  physics,  50;  chemistry,  50; 
astronomy,  50 ;  advanced  literature,  50 ;  history  (Grecian,  Roman, 
medieval,  and  modem),  50  ;  Latin  (requirements  6  and  7,  Uni- 
versity of  California),  50.    A  minimum  of  85  per  cent,  is  required. 

Kindergarten  certificates  are  issued  only  to  holders  of  primary 
grade  certificates,  who,  in  addition  thereto,  shall  present  such 
evidence  of  special  preparation  for  kindergarten  work  as  may  be 
required  by  tne  board. 

There  is  the  right  sort  of  reciprocity  between  the  people  of 
Stockton,  California,  and  their  school  board.  The  people  elect 
commissioners  who  are  known  to  be  above  using  the  powers  and 
privileges  ot  office  for  political  ends,  and  the  board  thus  consti- 
tuted keeps  reminding  the  people  of  the  constant  danger  that  in- 
terested motives  may  enter  into  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  forced 
upon  the  commissioners  from  without.  The  following  report  of 
the  teachers'  committee,  referring  to  elections  for  next  year,  is 
an  earnest  plea  to  the  public  for  continued  support  in  right  doing : 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Stockton  : 

Gentlemen  :— In  considering  applications  for  positions  in  the 
city  schools  your  committee  has  been  mindful  of  the  doctrine  that 
such  positions,  where  the  qualifications  of  the  applicants  permit, 
should  be  given  to  local  candidates,  but  it  has  also  held  that  it  is 
the  teacher  that  makes  the  school,  and  that  if  the  parents  of  the 
Stockton  children  are  in  earnest  in  their  demand  for  good  schools 
they  will  acquiesce  in  a  policy  which  aims  to  secure  only  the  best 
teachers  obtainable. 

Your  committee  submits  that  whatever  be  the  method  of 
awarding  the  various  political  offices  in  a  municipal  system  the 
positions  in  the  schools  should  be  held  sacred  from  any  savor  of 
politics,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  children  and  their  welfare,  the 
sole  consideration  should  be  the  merit  of  the  applicant.  The  old 
doctrine  seemed  to  ar^e :  "  We,  the  taxpayers,  maintain  the 
city  schools  to  give  positions  to  persons  otherwise  unemployed." 
The  newer  one  changes  the  view  point  and  brings  the  children 
into  the  question.  It  says :  "  The  public  school  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  interests  of  the  children,  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
all  other  considerations  must  be  secondary  in  imporiancd."  If, 
then,  the  school-house  is  to  be  not  an  employment  bureau,  but  a 
place  for  the  skilful  training  of  children,  the  paramount  question 
is  the  ability  of  the  teacher. 

There  are  now  on  file  over  three  hundred  applications,  local 
and  from  the  outside,  for  positions  in  the  city  schools.  Alive  to 
the  gravity  of  the  question  of  recommending  teachers,  your  com- 
mittee have  carefully  considered  the  qualifications  of  all  of  these 
applicants.  During  the  past  few  years  great  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  toward 
the  employing  and  retaining  of  persons  manifestlv  unqualified  as 
teachers,  on  the  sole  plea  that  they  are  in  need  of  places.  This 
condition  has  made  the  work  of  the  committee  a  peculiarly  ardu- 
ous and  thankless  task  and  has  given  a  constant  menace  to  the 
interest  of  Stockton's  children. 

Your  committee  earnestly  believe  that  the  school  is  for  the 
pupil.  They  have  faith  that  the  taxpayers  favor  the  employment 
of  skilled  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Stockton.  They  believe  that 
only  such  teachers  and  principals  should  be  employed  as  are 
qualified  to  give  the  best  and  most  practical  education  to  the 
Stockton  children.  Imbued  with  this  thought,  your  committee 
have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  make  a  thorough  and  systematic  in- 
vestigation of  the  qualifications  of  the  various  applicants.  In 
justice  to  parents  and  taxpayers,  they  have  considered  it  their 
boonden  duty  to  recommend  those  best  qualified  to  do  the  work 
rather  than  to  give  positions  to  aspirants  whose  sole  argument 
lies  in  their  social  or  political  influence. 

Your  committee  submits  that  the  following  are  some  of  the  es- 
sentials in  the  equipment  of  a  desirable  teacher  of  any  grade : 

1.  A  general  education,  equivalent  at  least  to  that  afforded  by 
a  high  school  of  good  standing. 

2.  A  course  of  professional  training  in  a  state  normal  school  or 


university,  or,  in  equivalent,  at  least  two  years'  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching. 

3.  A  reasonable  amount  of  current  professional  study,  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  teacher  in  living  touch  with  the  educational 
movements  of  the  day. 

4.  A  kindly  regard  for  children,  a  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  young  mind  and  a  successful  degree  of  tact  in  managing 
classes.  Added  to  this  a  moral  character  above  reproach  and  a 
sufficient  degree  of  social  culture  to  afford  the  pupils  a  desirable 
example  in  dress  and  bearing. 

5.  A  capacity  for  professional  improvement  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  improve. 

Your  committee  are  in  favor  of  retaining  the  teachers  already 
in  service  wherever  these  qualifications  are  present,  in  preference 
to  considering  fresh  applicants.  It  is  their  pleasure  to  report 
that  the  present  corps  has,  in  the  main,  done  commendable  work 
throughout  the  department  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
nearly  unbroken  front  with  which  it  is  to  enter  the  duties  of  the 
coming  year.  The  liberal  and  kind  attention  bestowed  on  the 
Stockton  schools  by  educational  journals  throughout  the  East  is 
a  gratifying  acknowledgment  that  we  are  moving  onward. 

Boston. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  American  Protective  Association 
held  a  parade.  They  marched  through  the  streets  to  the  num- 
ber of  1200  in  an  orderly  and  undemonstrative  manner.  Their 
parade  was  headed  by  a  float  representing  the  "Little  Red 
School-House,"  a  fac-simile  of  the  school  building  everywhere 
to  be  seen  through  the  rural  districts  of  New  England.  Accom- 
panying this  as  a  guard  of  honor  was  a  detachment  of  men  wear- 
ing sashes  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  while  in  the  open  doorway  of 
the  mimic  building  was  a  figure  clad  in  military  costume  repre- 
senting Uncle  Sam.  In  the  rear  of  the  parade  was  a  barouche 
decorated  with  American  flags,  among  the  occupants  of  which 
was  a  lady,  of  whom  it  is  reported  that  she  wore  an  orange-col- 
ored dress. 

This  parade  was  assaulted  with  clubs  and  stones  and  pistols, 
and  nothing  but  the  prompt  and  vigorous  intervention  of  the 
police  averted  consequences  of  a  most  serious  sort.  As  it  was, 
many  unoffending  persons  were  seriously  injured,  and  one  ill- 
fated  passer-by,  was  shot  dead.  Boston  papers  state  that  the 
trouble  arouse  "  from  the  persistence  of  those  who  managed  the 
parade  in  introducing  the  float  of  the  Little  Red  School- House, 
which  is  the  emblem  of  the  American  Protective  Association." 


Florida. 

Supt.  Sheats  is  determined  there  shall  be  summer  schools  even 
though  the  legislature  would  make  no  appropriation.  The  vari- 
ous towns  are  asked  to  subscribe  the  means  to  carry  them  on ; 
the  one  that  bids  highest  gets  the  school.    He  says  : 

"  1  am  persuaded  there  are  but  few  who  would  contend  that 
sufficient  advancement  had  been  made  by  the  teaching  force  of 
the  state,  or  that  efforts  for  their  betterment  may  cease  without 
serious  detriment  to  school  interests.  That  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  the  life  and  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  the  lowest  grade  cer- 
tificates is  a  principle  that  prevails  in  all  live  school  centers,  and 
the  principle  will  become,  sooner  or  later,  irrevocably  established 
in  this  state.  Then,  as  the  friends  of  teachers  and  of  the  child- 
ren, let  us  not  diminish  our  ardor  and  efforts  to  prepare  both  for 
a  better  grade  of  work  and  for  the  inevitable  that  must  follow." 

In  Springfield  the  school  board  will  put  in  force  this  new  law  : 
"  Each  board  of  education  may  furnish  the  necessary  school  books 
free  of  charge,  the  same  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  contingent  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  board  for  such  levy  each  year.  The  books 
to  be  the  property  of  the  district,  and  loaned  to  the  pupils  on  such 
terms  and^conditions  as  such  board  may  prescribe."  About  S5000 
will  pay  for  books  the  first  year. 

In  Chillicothe  Mr.  H.  Holland  resigned  from  the  board  of  edu- 
cation saying :  "  The  actions  of  the  majority  of  the  board  this 
year  seem  to  justify  the  charge  that  personal  interests  and  schemes 
are  deciding  the  questions  of  greatest  importance  to  the  schools  : 
and,  in  this  state  of  affairs, -we  only  see  the  lowering  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  work." 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  much  public  interest  in  the  law  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture forbidding  the  use  of  any  distinctive  garb  by  teachers  in  the 
Cublic  schools  of  that  state.  The  bill,  while  in  the  legislature  was 
itterly  opposed,  and  after  it  went  to  the  governor  for  signature 
the  opposition  was  continued.  But  he  signed  it,  and  now  that  it 
has  become  a  law,  the  question  of  jts  constitutionality  is  to  be 
raised  in  the  courts.  In  Franklin  county  a  large  number  of  Dun- 
kards  and  Seventh  Day  Baptists  are  school  teachers,  and  they 
wear  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  dress  prescribed  by  their  denom- 
inations. Under  the  new  law  they  must  change  their  special 
garb  or  else  stop  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  They  decline  to 
do  either  and  have  decided  to  test  the  law  in  the  courts. 
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New  York. 

The  Syracuse  Herald  says :  "  It  is  most  astounding  that  the  re- 
gents, the  school  teachers,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  int 
stniction»  as  well  as  other  educators  of  rank,  should  have  pu 
themselves  on  record  in  violent  antagonism  to  the  advance  (in 
giving  instruction)  indicated  b)r  the  Ainsworth  physiology  law. 
But  notwithstandine  this  opposition  we  believe  the  law  wilT  stand. 
It  is  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  aggressively  advocated  by  a 
million  members  of  churches.  If  the  educational  system  of  this 
state  cannot  stand  a  little  injection  of  wholesome  physiolo^, 
that  children  may  get  some  inkling  of  the  nature  of  their  bodies, 
it  is  high  time  the  entire  system  was  pitched  overboard,  and  a 
new  one  constructed  on  the  lines  of  common  sense,  with  people 
of  common  sense  to  carry  it  out.  The  fact  that  the  members  of 
the  recent  legislature  voted  with  absolute  unanimity.  Republican, 
and  Democrat,  Mugwump,  and  heeler,  for  the  bill  is  most  credit- 
able to  them.  Their  attitude  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  queer 
action  of  the  school  teachers,  the  board  ol  regents,  and  the  few 
other  men  of  prominence  who  have  brought  themselves  to  do  a 
favor  for  Charles  R.  Skinner,  by  joining  in  his  impudent  reflec- 
tions upon  the  governor,  the  legislature,  and  the  million  men  and 
women  who  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill." 

The  Syracuse  Courier  says :  "  The  summer  schools  possess  op- 
portunities for  improvement,  which,  if  ri^tly  taken  advantage 
of,  can  hardly  fail  to  develop  and  broaden  the  minds  of  those 
who  attend  them,  and,  to  the  bright  and  inquiring,  such  attend- 
ance is  of  itself  in  the  nature  of  rest  and  recreation.  The  invig- 
oration  of  the  mind  by  the  development  of  new  ideas  and  new 
lines  of  thought,  gets  the  individual '  out  of  the  rut,'  and  that  in 
itself  is  a  restful  mental  change." 

The  proposed  law  providing  for  the  teaching  of  "  Scientific 
Temperance  "  in  the  schools  of  this  state  has  received  the  gov- 
ernor's signature.  It  will  take  effect  Aug.  i,  1895.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  enactment : 

Section  10.  The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  their 
effects  on  the  human  system  shall  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  various 
divisions  of  physiology  and  hygiene  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  for 
not  less  than  four  lessons  a  week  for  ten  or  more  weeks  in  each  year  in  all 
grades  below  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  in  all  schools  under  state 
control,  or  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money,  and  also  in  all 
schools  connected  with  reformatory  institutions.  All  pupils  mu&t  continue 
such  study  till  they  have  passed  satisfactorily  the  required  primary,  inter- 
mediate, or  high  school  test  in  the  same,  according  to  ttieir  respective 
grades.  All  regents*  examinations  in  physiologr  and  hygiene  shall  include 
a  due  proportion  of  questions  on  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco^ 
and  other  narcotics,  and  their  efifect  on  the  human  system.  The  local 
school  authorities  shall  provide  facilities  and  definite  time  and  place  for  this 
branch  of  the  regular  course  of  study.  All  pupils  who  can  read  shall  study 
this  subject  from  suitable  text-books,  but  pupils  unable  to  read  shall  be  in- 
structed in  it  orally  by  teachers  using  text-books  adapted  for  such  instruc- 
tion as  a  guide  and  standard,  and  these  text-books  shall  be  graded  to  the 
capacity  of  primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school  pupils.  For  pupils 
beiow  high  school  grade  they  shall  give  at  least  one-fifth  of  their  space,  and 
for  students  of  high  school  grade  shall  give  not  less  than  twenty  pages  to 
the  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  but  pages  on 
this  subject  in  a  separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book  shall  not  be  count- 
ed as  meeting  the  minimum.  No  text-book  on  physiology  not  conforming 
to  this  act  shall  be  used  in  the  pubhc  schools  except  so  long  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  any  contract  existing  on  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

Sec  ao.  In  all  normal  sdiools,  teachers*  training  classes  and  teachers* 
institutes,  adequate  time  and  attention  shall  be  given  to  instruction  in  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  this  branch,  and  no  te«:her  shall  be  licensed  who 
has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subject,  and  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching  it.  No  state  school  money  shall  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of 
any  district,  dty,  normal  or  other  school  herein  mentioned,  until  the  officer 
or  board  having  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  such  school,  has  filed  with 
the  officer  whose  duty  it  is  in  each  case  to  disburse  the  state  school  money 
for  such  school,  an  affidavit  made  by  such  officer,  or  by  the  president  or 
secretary  of  such  board  that  he  has  made  thorough  investigation  as  to  the 
facts,  and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information  and  belief,  all  the 
provisions  of  this  act  "have  been  faithfully  complied  with  during  the  pre- 
ceding school  year. 

The  Socratic  theory  that  vice  results  from  ignorance  will  be 
tested  in  the  operation  of  this  law.  Children  are  not  to  be  let 
loose  from  school  without  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  that 
ought  to  prove  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of  Satan  under  the 
name  of  King  Alcohol.  The  temperance  and  church  organizations 
that  have  been  influential  in  promoting  this  bill  have  certainly  de- 
served success.  Their  motives  have  been  most  praiseworthy  and 
as  an  expedient  adapted  to  this  age,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  law  will  prove  a  very  great  benefitl  The  teaching  it  requires 
to  be  done,  however,  ranks  with  what  may  be  called  negative 
teaching.  It  teaches  a  "  Don't "  rather  than  a  "  Do."  Pure  ped- 
agogics, when  once  applied,  will  have  neither  time  nor  use  for 
buch  teaching.  At  present,  however,  while  character  building  is 
so  little  understood  from  the  positive  side,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
give  such  object  lessons  as  that  proposed  by  the  country  editor, 
who  wrote  the  outside  paees  of  his  paper  and  purchased  the  inner 
"  form  "  ready  printed.  Finding  in  one  of  the  bought  pages  for 
the  approaching  issue  a  valuable  article  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  special  attention,  he  said  editorially  on  the  first  page,  "  For 
the  Effects  of  Intemperance,  see  our  inside." 

New  York  City. 

The  Bayard  street  grammar  school,  has  twenty-nme  nationali- 


ties represented  in  it.  By  means  of  our  public  schools  all  of 
these  twenty-nine  nationsuities  are  to  be  converted  into  a  single 
nationality. 

The  World  says :  "  A  charge  was  made  by  the  County  Medical 
Society  that  many  of  the  chairs  in  our  public  schools  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  induce  curvature  of  the  spine  in  children.  Dr. 
Anna  W.  Williams,  of  the  bacteriological  department  of  the 
board  of  health,  has  declared  that  desease  is  transmitted  by  the 
use  of  slate  pencils. 

"  Diphtheric  germs  were  secured  by  Dr.  Williams  from  patients 
in  a  hospital,  or  the  tips  of  slate  pencils,  and  these  germs  after 
cultivation,  were  used  to  innoculate  guinea  pigs,  which  died  in 
from  two  to  five  days.  Consumption  may  readily  be  transmitted 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  only  visible  means  of  minimizing  this 
danger  is  to  establish  a  strict  rule  that  no  child  shall  use  any 
writing  utensils  previously  used  by  another.  Virulent  bacilli  on  the 
point  of  a  pencil  will  remain  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.'* 

The  Times  says :  "  We  have  made  earnest  but  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  imagine  what  President  Eliot  meant  by  telling  the  edu- 
cators assembled  at  the  Albany  convocation  that  arithmetic  is  the 
most  useless  thing  that  children  study  in  the  schoob.  The  state- 
ment is  not  necessarily  false  because  it  is  astounding,  but  neither 
is  it  true  for  that  reason,  and  probably  it  will  take  a  vast  amount 
of  argument  to  convince  the  general  public  that  arithmetic  is 
either  relatively  or  intrinsically  useless." 

Brooklyn. 

The  board  of  education  elected  Mr.  W«  H.  Maxwell  as  super- 
intendent ;  salary,  %^,ooo.  The  Eagle  says  :  "  Mr.  Maxwell  is  ac- 
cused of  being  more  of  a  theorist  in  education  than  a  practical 
head  of  his  department,  but  the  criticism  is  not^ell  founded,  and, 
all  things  considered,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  from  the  com- 
parative point  of  view,  the  schools  were  ever  in  better  condition 
than  now.  This  does  not  mean,  by  any  means,  that  there  is  not 
vast  room  for  improvement" 

The  lady  members  newly  elected  to  the  Brooklyn  board  of 
education  are  said  to  be  quietly  '*  taking  in  the  situation,"  not 
having  as  yet  found  occasion  to  differ  with  the  majority  sense  of 
the  meetings  of  said  body.  Whatever  their  intentions  toward  re- 
form measures  may  be,  they  certainly  show  no  disposition  to 
mingle  prematurely  in  debate.  Thev  are  probably  waiting  until 
some  experience  in  inspecting  schools  shall  have  informed  them 
of  the  precise  conditions  over  which  they  are  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise legislative  power.  It  is  reported  that  a  marked  difference  in 
the  manners  ot  some  of  the  veteran  members  of  the  board  has 
characterized  the  discussions  since  the  women  have  been  present. 


Wisconsin. 

School  Commissioner  Kander,  of  the  Milwaukee  board  of  edu- 
cation, moved  that  the  outing  to  be  given  children  at  expense  of 
the  board  be  held  in  a  pubuc  park  where  liquor  was  not  sold. 
The  motion  was  received  in  silence  and  nobody  seconded  it. 

The  Catholics  hold  a  summer  school  at  Madison  July  14- 
Aug.  4.    Milwaukee  has  one  to  fit  teachers  for  positions. 


Rhode  Island. 

The  school  committee  of  East  Providence  refused  to  employ 
Miss  Ida  A.  Morgan  as  a  teacher  solely  because  of  her  color. 
The  Boston  Transcript  has  "  a  rather  contemptuous  opinion  of 
those  who  would  crowd  down  anybody  because  of  their  com- 
plexion." In  Cambridge  and  Springfield  a  woman  of  color  is  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  and  a  successful  instructor. 


The  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 
closed  July  2.  The  report  on  statistical  membership  showed  that 
Middlesex  county  leads  with  100  per  cent.  The  best  of  the  small 
cities  is  Perth  Amboy,  with  100  per  cent.,  and  of  the  large  cities 
Camden,  with  83  per  cent. 

Supt.  George  J.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Lind- 
say, of  the  Grant  school  in  that  city,  were  married  on  the  evening 
of  July  2.  Supt.  Luckey  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Pittsburg 
schools  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years. 

Tours  to  the  North  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

To  provide  the  most  attractive  method  of  spending  a  summer  holiday, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  to  run  two  delightful 
tours  to  the  North.  The  points  included  in  the  itinerkry  and  the  countir 
traversed  abound  in  nature's  beauties.  Magnificent  scenery  begins  witn 
the  journey  and  ends  only  with  its  completion. 

The  names  of  the  places  to  be  visited  are  familiar  to  all  and  suggestive 
of  wonderland.  No  matter  how  much  may  be  expected,  one  cannot  be  dis- 
appointed in  Watkins  Glen,  Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Lake«  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoga,  or 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  dates  fixed  for  the  departures  of  these 
two  tours  are  July  16  and  August  ao,  and  the  round  trip  rate  of  $100  from 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newart:,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses  during  the  time 
absent.  A  beautiful  descriptive  itinerary  can  be  procured  from  the  tourist 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1196  Broadway,  New  Yoork,  or 
Room  411,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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The  ••  commencement  season  *'  is  a  lime  when  old  graduates 
back  in  the  old  school-rooms  present  thoughts  coming  Irom  act- 
ual contact  with  the  world.  How  these  differ  from  their  utter- 
ances as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  or  even  as  seniors !  Then 
they  thought,  or  believed  they  did ;  now  they  know.  At  Yale 
Judge  Brown  declared  the  most  imi>ortant  changes  would  be 
social.    Here  are  some  solid  statements : 

•*  The  most  prominent  of  these  (our  perils)  are  municipal  cor- 
ruption, corporate  greed,  and  the  tyranny  of  labor.  Though  I 
aim  unwilling  to  believe  that  corporations  are  so'ely  responsible 
for  our  municipal  misgovemment,  the  fact  remains  that  bribery 
and  corruption  are  so  universal  as  to  threaten  the  very  structure 
of  society. 

**  Mobs  are  never  logical,  and  are  prone  to  seize  upon  pretexts 
rather  than  upon  reasons,  to  wreaic  their  vengeance  upon  whole 
classes  of  society.  There  was  probably  never  a  flimsier  excuse 
for  a  great  riot  than  the  sympathetic  strike  of  last  summer,  but 
back  of  it  were  substantial  grievances  to  which  the  conscience  of 
the  city  seems  to  have  been  finally  awakened.  If  wealth  will  not 
respect  the  rules  of  common  honesty  in  the  use  of  its  power  it  will 
have  no  reason  to  expect  moderation  or  discretion  on  the  part  of 
those  who  resist  its  encroachments.  The  great,  the  unanswera- 
ble argument  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  is  not  that  it  insures 
a  better  or  a  purer  government,  but  that  all  must  be  contented 
with  a  government  in  which  all  have  an  equal  voice. 

"  The  tyranny  of  labor  arises  from  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
laboring  man  to  perceive  that  the  rights  he  exacts  he  must  also 
concede.  Laboring  men  may  defy  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
pull  down  their  own  houses  and  those  of  their  jemployers  about 
their  heads,  but  they  are  powerless  to  control  the  laws  of  nature 
—that  great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  in  obedience  to  which 
industries  arise,  flourish  for  a  season,  and  decay,  and  both  capi- 
tal and  labor  receive  their  appropriate  reward. 

**  The  outlook  for  permanent  peace  between  capital  and  labor 
ts  certainly  not  encouraging.  Arbitration  is  thought  by  some  to 
promise  a  solution  of  all  these  problems,  and  where  a  dispute 
turns  simply  upon  a  rate  of  wages,  it  may  often  be  a  convenient 
method  of  adjustment.  Yet  its  function  is  after  all  merely  advis- 
ory. Compulsory  arbitration  is  a  misnomer,  a  contradicton  in 
terms.  One  might  as  well  speak  of  an  amicable  murder  or  a 
friendly  war. 

"  In  dealing  with  the  evils  which  threaten  our  future  tranquil- 
lity we  ought  to  And,  and  doubtless  will  And,  an  efficient  coadju- 
tor in  a  free  press.  Indeed,  the  bar  and  the  press  are  the  great 
safeguards  of  liberty  in  influencing  upon  public  opinion.  Let  it 
be  said  to  their  credit  that  in  time  of  great  popular  outcry  against 
abuses  their  voice  is  generally  on  the  side  of  reform." 

And  be  might  have  added,  their  voice  is  generally  on  the  side 
of  right  which  is  more  important  still.  In  the  Chicago  riot,  the 
Brooklyn  strike  for  example,  great  papers  like  the  .S'»;r  pointed 
out  clearly  that  employing  must  be  defended  in  their  efforts  to 
manage  their  property  as  they  deem  best ;  on  the  same  principle 
that  defended  the  employee  in  purchasing  his  loaf  of  bread  at  the 
shop  he  selected. 

Pensions  for  teachers  are  provided  for  in  Illinois  in  cities  of 
100,000  and  over— taking  i  per  cent,  from  salaries  of  teachers 
and  any  money  given  from  other  sources ;  female  teachers  after 
30  years  and  male  teachers  after  25  years  may  be  retired— but 
three-fifths  of  this  period  must  have  been  spent  where  pension  is 
bestowed  and  the  pension  to  be  one-half  the  salary— but  it  ohall 
not  be  over  $600.  In  case  of  discharge  the  money  a  teacher  pays 
in  is  paid  back. 

In  California  a  teacher  may  be  retired  on  a  salary  of  $45  per 
inonth  after  20  years,  at  $50  after  25  years  of  service. 

Leading  Events  of  Two  Weeks. 

Bismarck  recoverinjg^  from  a  prolonged  attack  of  neuralgia.- — 
Great    Britain's    cabinet   has   nineteen    members,    the  largest 

number  it  ever  contained. The  Prison  Reform  Congress  in 

session  in  Paris. Great  Britain  loans^  1,000,000  to  Chma. 

The  cup  Defender  beats  Colonia  easily  in  a  trial  in  Narragansctt 

bay. The  protests  of  Great  Britain  and  America  in  regard  to 

Armenia  unheeded  by  Turkey  ;  persecutions  in  that  country  said 

to  be  increasing. Serious  trouble  threatened  over  the  Guiana 

boundary  dispute  between  France  and  Brazil. The  thirteenth 

nation^  convention  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Chcistian 

Endeavor  meet  in  Boston. The  statue  of  S.  S.  Cox  at  Fourth 

avenue  and  Astor  place.  New  York,  formally  presented  to  the 

•city. Americans  abroad  celebrate  the  Fourth  in  all  the  capital 

cities. The  Cornell  crew  declared  winners  at  the  Henley  re- 
gatta.    The  Cornell  men  beaten  by  the  TrinitvHall  (Cambridge) 

eight. Heavy  decline  in  the  prices  of  wheat. Argentine 

Republic  celebrates  its  independence  day  (July  9). The  Cuban 

insurgents  reinforced ;  determined  to  fignt  to  the  last  ditch. 

Fifty  thousands  Christian  Endeavor  delegates  attend  the  conven- 
tion  in  Boston. The   Italian  parliament    supports   Premier 

"Crispi. The  Japanese  emperor  is  informed  that  so  long  as 

there  is  a  Japanese  soldier  in  China  a  visit  to  Pekin  could  not  be 

considered  for  a  moment. A  tornado  wrecks  the  villages  of 

Cherry  Hill,  N.  J  ,  and  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 


Summer  Schools. 

New  England  States. 

Massachusetts. — Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School  at  Cotti^e  Citv^ 
Beginning  July  8,  continuing  five  weeks.  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  President. 

Harvard  University  Summer  School,  beginning  July  5.  Address  M. 
Chamberlain,  Harvaid  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Cleric  of  committee* 

The  National  Summer  School  of  Boston,  at  Sleeper  Hall,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Address  G.  E.  Nichols,  manager,  13 
Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

Forty-fourth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  Springfield,  Mass.    Aug.  a8  to  Sept.  7,  1895. 

Summer  School  at  Nantucket  for  boys  who  wish  to  make  up  work  or 
make  up  conditions.     F.  P.  Johnson,  578  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 

The  Sauveur  College  of  Languages  and  the  Amherst  Summer  School  at 
Amherst  Coll^ne,  Amherst,  Mass.  Begins  July  i,  continuing  six  weeks. 
L.  Sauveur.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Preset,  W.  L.  Montague,  M.A.,  Ph.D  ,  Direc- 
tor and  Manager. 

Plymouth  School  of  Applied  Ethics,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  Five  weeks, 
beginning  July  8, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Summer  courses  during  June 
and  July.     Address  H.  M.  Tyler,  secretary. 

Clark  University  Summer  School  at  oWrcester,  Mass.  July  15-37. 

The  H.  E.  Holt  Normal  Institute  of  Vocal  Harmony  at  Tufts  College, 
Mass.  July  jo-Aug.  31.  Address  Mrs.  H.  E.  Holt,  Sec'y,  Lexington, 
Mass. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Springfield, 
Mass.    Aug.  38-31. 

Summer  Conference  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associatation, 
Northfield,  Ma^. 

Amherst  Summer  School.  July  x-.\ug.  9.  Amherst,  Mass.  Prof.  W.  L. 
Montague. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory  Summer  School.  July  8 — Aug.  5.  Martha's 
Vineyard.     C.  W.  Emerson. 

Connecticut. — Connecticut  Summer  School  for  Teachers  at  Norwich, 
July  8-36.    Address  Chas.  D.  Hine,  Hartford,  Sec'y. 

Rhode  Island.— American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods.  Eastern  ses- 
sion at  Providence,  R.  I  ,  July  16— Aug.  3.  Address  Albert  A.  Silver,  no 
Bolyston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vermont, — Summer  School  of  Languages,  Rutland,  July  8-Aug.  3. 
August  Knoflach,  Pd.  D.,  75  E.  6ist  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Summer  School,  July  8-33.  Morrisville,  Vt. 

Summer  School,  Barton,  Vt.,  July  8-33. 

Summer  School  Bethel,  Vt,  July  38-Aug.  13. 

Summer  School,  Brandon,  Vt.    July  38-Aug.  13. 

Summer  School,  Essex  Junction,  Vt.    July  3S-Aug.  13. 

Maine. — Summer  Course  in  Science,  Bowdoin  college,  Brunswick,  Me. 
July  9-Aug.  13.    F.  C.  Robinson. 

Summer  School,  beginning  July  15,  Fryeburg. 

Summer  School,  beginning  July  33,  Saco. 

Summer  School,  beginning  August  5,  Turner. 

New  Hampshire.— Summer  School  of  Methods  at  Plymouth.    Aug.  19 

New  Hampshire  Summer  School  of  Biology,  July  S-Augnst  3,  Durham. 
Charles  S.  Murkland. 

Middle  Atlaktic  Stated 

New  York.— The  Mid-Summer  School  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  July  15 -Aug. 
3.    Address  Geo.  R.  Winslow,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Sumner  courses  will  be  given  in  a 
new  buildine:  of  the  undergraduate  college  at  University  Heights,  New 
York  City,  beginning  July  9-Aug.  17.  (Mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  experimental  pyscbology,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.)  Henry 
M.  McCracken,  LL.D.,  Chancelior,  L.  J.Tompkms,  Registrar. 

The  National  Summer  School  at  Glens  Fails.  N.  Y.  Three  weeks. 
Beginning  Tuesday,  July  16,  1895.     Sherman  Williams,  Manager. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School,  at  Ithaca,  N .  Y.  July  8^August  16. 
Professor  Charles  £.  Bennett,  Cornell  University,  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee. 

School  of  Languages  at  Point  o'  Woods,  Long  Island. 

Long  Island  ChauUuqua  at  Point  o'  Woods.  Teachers'  Retreat,  July  4 
-Sept.  I.  Rev.  A.  £.  Colton,  Patchogue. 

Moer*s  Summer  School  at  Moer's,  N.  Y.  July  33-Aug.  16.  Address  Fred. 
E.  Duflfey,  Moer's,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  July  6- 
Aug.  19, 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools,  at  Chautauqua.  July  6-Aug.  61  W.  A. 
Duncan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Cayuga  Lake  Summer  School  of  Methods  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Begins  July 
16.     Mr.  F.  D.  Boynton. 

Central  New  York  Summer  School  at  Tully  Lake,.  July  i6^Aug.  3.  J. 
A.  Basselt,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Conference  of  the  **  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom  ^  at  Marlbocoogh  in 
August. 

Summer  School,  beginning  July  2a,  North  Bangor.    Comnaissiooer  Hyde. 

Summer  School  of  Neff  College  of  Oratory,  June  3i-August  x,  Hamilton. 

New  Jersey. — The  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Address  11 33  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Pennsylvania. — American  Society  tor  the  Extensif>D  of  University 
Teaching.  Summer  Course  of  lectures  at  University  of  Pemisylvan'a, 
Philadelphia,  July  i-a6.     Edward  T.  Deviue,  111  S.  istb  St., Philadelphia. 

Conneaut  Lake  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy  at  ElxpositkMi  Park  begins 
July  8.  * 

Delaware.— Kent  County  School  of  Methods  in  the  Pitblic  School  Buil- 
ding, Dover  Del.  Five  weeks.  Beginning  Monday,.  July  i.  C.  C.  Tindal, 
manager. 
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Central  States. 

Illinois.— Cook  County  Normal  Summer  School,  Chicago  (Engle- 
wood),  III.  Three  weeks,  July  X5-Aug.  3.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  manager, 
6916  Perry  avenue,  Chicago. 

Prang  Summer  School  at  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago.  Three 
weeks,  begins  July  29.  Address  Prang  Educational  Company,  151  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy,  July  15- 
Aug.  10     Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  principal. 

&hool  of  Social  Science,  Chicaf^o,  III.    Aug.  aa-ag. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  :  Western  session  at  Highland 
park.  III.,  Aug.  6-23.  Address  A.  W.  Hobson,  busmess  manager,  263 
Wabash  ave.,  Chicago.  Eastern  session  at  Providence,  R  I.,  July  x6-Aug. 
3.     Address  Albert  A.  Silver,  no  Boylston  St.,  Brston,  Mass. 

Berlitz  Summer  School  of  Languages,  Chicago,  III.  Address  1 122  Bread- 
way,  New  York. 

Summer  School,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  June  17-July  15. 
David  Kinley,  Urbana,  III. 

Dr.  John  W.Cook  Summer  School  of  Greer  College  at  Hoopestown,  June 
ii-.nug.  3.    Simeon  W.  Dixon. 

Summer  Session  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Oratory  and  Physical  Cul- 
ture at  Chicago,  July  2-27.     Mary  A.  Blood,  17  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicaqro. 

Summer  School  cf  Elocution  at  Soper  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago.  Be- 
gins July  I. 

Chicaeo  Theological  Seminary.  One  week's  session  for  the  discussion 
of  social  economics,  beginning  Aug.  22. 

Summer  Session,  Greer  College,  June  ii-August  3,  Hoopeston.  Simeon 
W.  Dixon. 

Iowa. — Des  Moines  Summer  School  of  Methods,  July  o-Aug.  2.  W.  A. 
Crusinberry,  manager.     Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Summer  Latin  School,  Drake  University.  Nine  weeks  devoted  exclusively 
to  Latin.  June  24-Aug.  23.  C.  O.  Denny,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Conference  of  the  ''Broiherhood  of  the  Kingdom  "  at  Iowa  college  in 
June  and  July. 

Summer  School  of  Western  Normal  College.  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  June 
11-Aug.  1.    J.  M,  Hussey,  Pres. 

Summer  Training  School  for  Teachers  at  Des  Moines.  Begins  June  t8. 
Elizabeth  K.  Matthews. 

Wisconsin.— Summer  School,  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 
July  9-Aug.  3.     Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns. 

Turner  School  for  Physical  Training  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  i-Aug.  10. 
Prof.  Carl  Betz,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

July  8.-Aug.  16.— Polk  County  Teachers'  Summer  School  at  St.  Croix 
Falls,  Wis.     Address  Paul  Vandereike,  St.  Croix  Falls,  WLs. 

Wisconsin  County  Summer  Schools,  at  De  Pere,  Ahnapee,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Arcadia,  Merrill.  Ellsworth,  Appleton. 

July  14-Aug.  4. — Columbian  Catholic  Summer  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

Dr.  E.  McLaughlin,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  secretary. 

The  Western  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  hold  a  conference  at  Geneva  Lake,  June 
2i-July  I. 

Summer  Conference  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  at 
Lake  Genoa. 

Kansas. — Topeka  Summer  Institute,  June  3-July  1,  and  July  20.  Ad- 
dress W.  M.  Davidson,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Kansas  State  Normal  Summer  School  at  Emporia,  June  X4-Aug.  2 
W.  G.  Stevenson 

Linn  County  Institute  and  Summer  School  at  Pleasanton.  Begins  June 
17.    J.  C.  Lowe,  Mound  City. 

Ohio.— Summer  School  of  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland. 
July  1-27.     Address  Prof.  H.  E.  Bourne,  Station  B,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Scio  College  Summer  School,  beginning  June  25,  Scio. 

The  Lore  City  Normal  School,  beginning  June  22,  Lore  Ciiy.  J.  R. 
Hartup. 

Cambridge  Normal  Summer  School,  Ju'y  i«,,  Cambridge.    J.  P.  Turner. 

Summer  School  of  Winchester  Normal,  beginning  July  15.  H.  L.  Cash, 
Gibson,  O. 

School  of  Theology  at  Western  Reserve  University;  Ten  days,  begin- 
ning July  8. 

Summer  Normal  Training  School  of  National  Normal  University  at 
Lebanon.    June  i8-Aug.  8.     Alfred  Holbrook. 

Art  .Academy  of  Cincinnali.     June  17-Aug.  24.     A.  T.  Goshorn. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  will  hold  a  ten  days'  session  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  economics,  the  last  ten  days  in  June. 

Western  Reserve  college  School  of  Theology.  Ten  days  beginning  July  8. 

Michigan. — University  of  Michl«in  Summer  School.  July  8-Aug.  16. 
Address  James  H.  Wade,  Scc'y  of  Universilv  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Alma  College  Summer  School  at  Alma,  Michigan.  July  8,  continuing  4 
weeks.     Address  Jos.  T.  Northon,  Alma,  Mich. 

Kindergarten  Training  School  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Willard  Treat,  principal.  July  S-Sept.  i.  Acidress  Clara  Wheeler.  Box 
44.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Petoskey  Normal  School  and  Business  College  at  Petoskey,  Mich.  Sum- 
mer terms  begin  May  6,  June  3-17,  and  July  1-15.  Address  M.  O.  Graves, 
M.  A. 

June  1-Aug.  26.— Summer  Session  Flint  Normal  College. 

Bay  View,  Michigan,  Summer  University.  July  lo-Aug.  14.  Embraces 
six  complete  schools.    J.  M.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich.,  supt. 

Summer  School  of  Pedagogy  and  Review  in  connection  with  Benton 
Harbor  College  and  Normal.    June  24-Aug.  2.    G.  J.  Edgecumbe. 

Summer  Term  of  Ferris  Industrial  School,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  May  20- 
July  I.     W.  N.  Ferris. 

Albion  College  Summer  School  at  Albion.  Mich.    July  2-31. 

National  Summer  Music  School,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Detroit.  July 
1-X2.     Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas. 

Minnesota. — University  Summer  School  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  July  29-Aug.  25.  N.  N.  Pendergast,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruc- 
tion, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Prof.  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

Nebraska. — Summer  School,  Lincoln  Normal  University,  Normal, 
Neb.     June  4-Aug.  ^.    J.  F.  Taylor. 

Summer  School.  Cotner  University,  Lincoln,  Neb.  July  i-Aug.  16,  J. 
A.  Beattie,  Pres.  Bethany. 

The  Orleans  Chautauoua  and  Summer  School  at  Orleans,  Neb.  June 
10-July  6.     R.  H.  Esterbrook,  sec'y. 

Nebraska  Normal  CoU^e  Summer  Session  at  Wayne.  Begins  June  10. 
J.  M.  Pile. 

Summer  Session  of  Fremont  Normal  School  and  Commercial  Institute 
at  Fremont.     Begins  June  11.     W.  H.  Clemmons. 

Indiana. — Bummer  School  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal  at  Valparaiso. 
Begins  June  12.     H.  B.  Brown. 


Hummer  Session  of  Marion.  Normal  College.  Begins  July  22.  A» 
Jons. 

Summer  School  of  Central  Normal  College  at  Danville.  Begins  June 
XI.    J.  A.  Joseph. 

Crawfordsville  Normal  Summer  School.  July  x-Aug.  23.  M.  W. 
Baker. 

Summer  School  of  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College  at  Mitchell.  June 
xi-July  22.     John  S.  Willis. 

Summer  School  of  Tri-State  Normal  College  at  Angola.  Begins  May 
2x.     L  M.  Sniff. 

Kentucky.— Summer  Session  of  Central  Normal  School  at  Waddy. 
Begins  June  11.    J.  B.  Secrest. 

Summer  Session  of  Elli<  tt  Institute  and  Normal  School.  June  4-July 
30.    Whitty  Waldrop,  Kirksville. 

Alabama.— Summer  School  at  Eufaula,  Ala.  Begins  June  17,  continu- 
ng  ten  weeks.  F.  L.  Mc  Coy,  Principal,  Eufaula,  Ala. 
i  Mississippi.— Mississippi  Summer  Normal  Peabody  State  Institutes. 
Four  weeks.  Beginning  at  Aberdeen,  June  3,  Meriden,  June  6,  Brook- 
haven,  June  24.  Colored  Normals  :  Tougalow,  June  3,  Greenville.  June 
3.  West  Point.  July  i.  Sardis,  June  17. 

Summer  Normal,  beginning  June  24,  Brookhaven. 

North  Carolina. — University  of  North  Carolina  Summer  School  at 

Chapel  Hill,  June  25-July  26.     Edwin  A.  Alderman. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  and  Students  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.    June  2S-July  26.     Address  Geo.  T.  Wimton,  president  of  the 

University,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Florida.— Atlanta  Chautauqua  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Springs.  June  u^- 
July  8. 

Summer  School  at  Live  Oak,  begins  July  8,  continues  8  weeks.  Two  de- 
partments, for  white  and  colored  teachers.  Tuition  free.  Address  W.  N. 
Sheats.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

De  Funiak  Springs  (frr  whites  only),  begins  July  1,  and  continues  eight 
weeks      Faculty  :     Dr.  W.  F.  Yocum  and  Miss  Clem  Hampt<  n. 

Apalachicola  (for  whites  and  neiroes,  in  separate  departments),  begins 
July  I,  and  continues  eight  weeks.  Faculty  :  Dr.  C.  P.  Walker,  W.  A. 
Little,  and  T.  M.  Rivers. 

Tallahassee  (for  negroes  only),  begins  July  8.  and  continues  eight  weeks. 
Faculty  :    T.  J.  McBeath,  H.  W.  Dtmilly,  W.  S.  Cawthon. 

Palatka  <for  whites  and  negroes,  in  separate  buildings),  begins  July  1,  and 
continues  eight  weeks.     Faculty  :     F.  Fasco,  J.  H.  Fulks.  1. 1.  Himes. 

DeLand  or  one  of  Volusia  county's  coast  towns,  (for  whites  only),  begins 
July  z,  and  continues  eight  weeks.  Faculty:  J.  M.  Guilliams,  Harry  E. 
Graham. 

Kissimmee  (for  whites  only),  begins  July  i,  and  continues  eight  weeks. 
Faculty :    Tom  F.  McBeath,  David  L.  Ellis. 

The  following  schools  are  provided  for  conditionally  : 

Inverness  (tor  whites  only».  begins  August  5,  and  wili  continue  four  weeks. 
Faculty  :    John  F.  Forbes,  Arthur  Williams. 

White  Springs,  or  some  neighboring  place  (for  whites  and  negroes,  in 
separate  buildings),  begins  August  5,  and  continues  four  weeks.  Faculty  : 
O.  P.  Steves,  J.  B.  Parkinson,  Chas.  H.  Tatum. 

All  teachers  or  persons  preparing  to  teach  within  the  next  year  may  at- 
tend free  of  tuition. 

Texas.— Summer  Normal,  Salado,  Texas,  June  24-Aug.  t6.  T.  J.  Witt. 
State  School  of  Methods  at  Dallas.    June  4-22.    Supt.  J.  L.  Long. 

Special  Summer  Normal  Term  of  Spirey's  High  School,  at  Temple^ 
July  22 — Oct.  II.     W.  E.  Spirey. 

Georgia— Southern  Suirmer  Ncrmal  Music  School,  at  Cumberland 
Island,  June  25-July  5.     B.  C.  Davis. 

Terrill  College,  Summer  Session,  at  Decherd.  July  2-Aug.  24.  Jas. 
W.  Terrill. 

Summer  Conference  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  at 
Rogerville. 

Virginia.— Virginia  Summer  School  of  Methods.  Four  weeks,  June- 
24-July  22.     Address  E.  C.  Glass.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Summer  School,  July  2-30.  Abingdon.     R.  A.  Preston. 

Summer  School,  July  2-30,  Charlottesville.     Fiank  A.  Massie. 

Summer  School,  July  2-y),  Farmville.    C.  C.  Bass. 

Virginia  Summer  School  of  Methods.  June  24-July  22,  Bedford  City. 
E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg. 

rocky  mountain  and  pacific  states. 

Colorado. — Colorado  Summer  School  of  Science,  Philosophy  and  Lan* 
guages,  Colorado  Spnngs.  Four  weeks,  begins  July  15.  George  B^ 
Turnbull,  A.  M.,  Pnn.  High  School,  Colorado  Springs,  director. 

Summer  School  of  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  July  13- Aug.. 
24.     Carl  W.  Belser. 

Summer  School,  Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory  School,  June  lo-July 
26,  Denver.     Fred  Dick. 

Oregon.-  Lakeview,  Oregon,  Summer  School,  June  24-Aug.  3.  J.  J. 
Monroe. 

July  22  to  Aug.  23. — Summer  Normal  School  at  Gearhart  Park  on  the. 
sea  coast  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  under  the  direction  of  Pres. 
C.  H.  Chapman,  of  Eugene  ;  and  others  prominent  in  school  work  in 
Oregon. 

South  Dakota.— Normal  Teachers'  Institute  at  Sioux  Falls.  July  15- 
Aug.  12.     Prof,  Edwin  Dukes. 

I^ke  Madison  Chautauqua  Schools  at  Lake  Madison,  S.  D.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chautauqua  Assembly.  July  9-23.  Prof.  H.  E  Krat£,  Ph. 
D.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Normal  institute  for  Fifth  District  at  Colorado  Springs,  June  17-38. 
Address  Supt.  Clarence  O.  Finch,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

New  Mexico. — Summer  School  of  University  of  Albuquerque,  August,. 
Albuquerque. 

CANADA. 

Nova  Scotia. — Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  o£ 
Canada  at  Amherst,  N.  S.    July  3-18. 


Teachers'  Associations. 

July  18-19-20. — The  Annual  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Oregon  City.. 
in  connection  with  the  State  Chautauqua  Association. 

July  18-*2<S— Fan* American  Convreaa  of  Rrllvlon  and  Bdacatlon  at 
Toronto,  Canada.  Address  8.  ttherin,  Biec*]r>  Rosstn  lionse.  Toronto^ 
Canada. 

July  30, -August  I.— Tennessee  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Franklin. 

Connecticut  State  Teachers*  Association  at  New  Haven,  Oaober  t8, 1895. 
President,  W.  I.  Twitchell,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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It  CUngs  to  the  Memory. 

Every  one  was  proud  o(  the  great  World's  Fair,;  proud  be- 
cause they  lived  at  a  time  when,  notwithstanding  the  great  fin- 
ancial depression,  when  banks  and  business  houses  were  finan- 
cially wrecked  on  every  hand-notwithstanding  such  calamities 
the  citizens  of  every  State  gathered  together  the  good,  tht  true, 
and  the  beautiful,  and  made  of  them  a  gorgeous  pageant  that 
outshone  even  the  splendor  of  the  Cxsars  with  all  their  ancient 
Roman  pomp  and  magnificence. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  in  this  country  where  so  much 
effort  is  devoted  10  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  nation  should 
pause  long  enough  to  build  such  a  magnificent  peace  offering. 

lis  memory  cannot  die  with  this  generation,  for  every  right 
minded  man  or  woman  will  have  a  souvenir  of  the  event  to  leave 
to  their  descendants. 

The  Souvenir  Spoons  offered  by  the  Leonard  Mfg.  Co,,  15a- 
153  Michigan  Ave.,  F.F.,  Chicago,  are  genuine  '    " 

a  price  that  one  can  afford  to  pay. 


In  Doubt. 

ll  is  very  aggravating  at  times  to  be  in  doubt.  You  would 
like  to  have  a  certain  thing,  and  you  are  hovering,  mentally,  be- 
tween yes  or  no,  undecided  whether  to  go  ahead  or  stay  behind. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  readers  of  The  SCHOOL  Journal 
who  have  not  as  yet  sent  in  an  order  for  a  set  of  World's  Fair 
Souvenir  Spoons,  there  are  many  in  doubt.  They  cannot  quite 
persuade  themselves  that  ninety-nine  cents  will  buy  six  spoons 
that  were  sold  formerly  for  $9.00.  They  argue  that  there  must 
be  something  peculiar  about  the  offer,  that  there  is  a  catch  some- 
where. To  those  who 
thus  lag  behind,  it  might 
be  well  to  say  that  thous- 
ands who  have  bought 
them  have  written  their 
thorough  appreciation, 
and  express  surprise  that 
the  spoons  are  such 
beauties.  They  are  really 
better  and  handsomer 
than  type  can  explain, 
and  the  offer  is  a  genu- 


^  dozen  souvenir  spoons,  s 
ably  send  for  more  later  01 
send  through  P.  0. 


)u  sent  before.     I  will  prob 

sre  nice  for  presents.    Please 

Miss  Phenie  Campion. 


Leonard  Mfg.  Co., 

Enclosed  please  fine 
sets  of  Souvenir  Spoons 
day  received. 


Tremont,  Ind., 
Majr  S.  1895- 
P.  O,  Order  for  which  send  me  four 
s  promised  in  my  letter  from  you.  this 
Vours  respertfuUy,  Miss  Irene  Hall. 
Tremont,  Ind.,  Steuben  Co. 
The  Spoons  arrived  all  right  and  are  very  nice. 

Denver,  Colo., 
Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  J^ay  15.  1895. 

Sirs:— Find  order  for  $5.94.  second  order    for    Souvenir 
Spoons.    What  premium  will  you  give  me  if  I  send  you  order 
for  third  set  of  Souvenirs.'    The  last  order  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  [.  A.  Nesbitt,  735  '9th  Ai,-e. 

Auburn,  Me., 

Leonard  Mfg.  Co  ,  May  15,  1895. 

Gentlemen:— I  sent  for  a  set  of  Souvenir  Spoons  for  my 
wife  a  snort  time  since  and  you  enclosed  an  offer  to  make  me  a 
present  of  three  sets  of  spoons,  if  we  would  sell  six.  My  wife 
went  out  among  her  friends  and  sold  six  in  one  evening.  I  en- 
close money  order  for  $5.94  for  the  nine  sets  of  spoons.  She 
thinks  she  could  sell  many  more  among  her  friends  here,  and 
wants  to  know  what  you  give  as  presents  besides  the  Souvenir 
Spoons.  How  much 
longer  will  the  offer  last, 
or  rather,  how  much 
longer  will  the  spoons 
hold  out  ?    Respectfully, 

EDW.  W.  BOjifNEY, 

8  Myrtle  St. 


Des  Moines,  Ia. 
Afay  10,  1895. 
Leonard  Mfg.  Co.. 


Description  of 
Souvenir  Spoons. 


FOR  ALL  SIX, 


They  are  standard  af- 
ter-dinner coffee  she. 
heavily  coin  silver  plated, 
with  gold  placed  bowls, 
each  Spoon  has  a  differ- 
ent World's  Fair  build- 
ing exquisitely  engraved 
in  the  bowl,  and  the 
handles  are  finely  chasetl 
showing  a  raised  head  of 
Christopher  Columbus, 
with  the  dates  1491-1893,  and  the  words,  Worlds  Fair  City. 
Tfie  set  is  packed  in  an  elegant  plush  lined  case.  The  entire  set 
is  sent,  prepaid,  for  99  cents,  and  if  not  perfealy  satisfactory 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Why? 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  a  photo- reduction  of  the  set 
of  World's  Fair  Souvenir  Spoons  offered  by  the  Leonard  Mfg. 
Co.,  152-153  Michigan  Ave.,  F.F.,  Chicago. 

The  very  small  sum  asked  for  them,  99  cents,  ought  to  induce 
every  reader  to  order  a  set.  They  are  genuine  works  of  art,  and 
make  a  Ijcautiful  collection  of  souvenirs  of  the  Fair.  They  are 
described  fully  in  another  paragraph  on  this  page,  and  thous- 
ands of  delighted  readers  have  already  purchased  sets  either  to 
commemorate  their  own  visit  to  the  Fair,  and  keep  in  the  family 
as  heirlooms  or  to  give  as  presents  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  as  souvenirs  of  the  donor. 

The  price  for  six  spoons,  99  cents,  is  a  mere  trifle  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  World's  Fair  was  the  greatest  ever  held. 


Notes  from  Correspondents. 

Marmora,  Out.,  Can., 
Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  /tfaj/  10.  189s. 

Dear  Sirs:— Enclosed  please  find  99  cents,  for  which  seni 


Chicago.  111., 
Gentlemen:-!  re- 
ceived my  spoons )  ester- 
day  and  was  quite  well 
pleased    with    them.     I 
have  shown  them  to  sev- 
eral of  my  friends,  and  I 
will  send  for  three  sets 
in  a  few  days,  and  prob- 
ably six  sets,  if  the  offer 
will  be  the  same  on  the 
last    three    as    the    first 
three.  Yrs.  respectfully, 
John  Bailey, 
1400  E.  Walnut  St. 


Monmouth,  III., 
Jlfay  15,  1895. 
an  order  soon  for  the  a" 


Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Gentiemen : — I  hope  to  send  yi 
sets  of  spoons  sold  by  me,     I  received  the  set  of  spoons  sent 
me,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  them. 

Yours  respectfully. 
Box  883.  Mrs.  Jacob  Havden. 

The  above  are  all  unsolicited  words  of  appreciation.  Read 
the  description  of  spoons  on  this  page.  Send  us  your  order  and 
ninety-nine  cents,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  refund  your 
money.    Address  Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  153-153  Michigan  Ave., 

F.F.,  Chicago. 


Summary. 


over  the  "  Description  of  the  Souvenir 
doubt  of  the  genuine  bargain  that  19 


If  the  reader  will  gli 
Spoons"  there  can  hi 
offered 

The  six  spoons  in  plush  lined  case  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  90  cents  by  P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Order     Do  not 
send  individual  checks.     If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  them  the 
money  will  be  refunded.    Address  orders  plainly, 
LEONARD  MFG.  CO., 
152-153  Michigan  Avt,  F.F..  Chicago,  III. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

The  Money  Question, 

Mr.  EdUor :  On  paEe643o(THEScHOOL  Journal  June  15,1895,  you 
»ay  :  "The  pasl  five  ytars  have  been  prolific  of  people  discussing  the  ques- 
ttOD  of  monej.     There  never  was  a  time  before  when  so  many  people  ei- 


Are  microbes  of 
Microbes  play 


rsnghi 

M  this  the  day  olthe  "  NewEducaiioD?" 
"  "Nalure  Study,"  "Science''  ? 


isttd  capa 

Why  should  Ihis  not  be  so 
Art  weaot  leaching  "Obser  .       . 

Under  the  "Old  EducalioD  "  people  did  Dot "  think"  they     --. 

eiaminaliOD  ;  they  could  not  think,  much  leu  discuss.     They  hired  their 
thinking  done  for  ihem. 

You  sa^;  "They  slait  out  with  the  auumption  that  something  is  the 
matter  with  the  curreDcy."  Did  we  not  start  out  a  short  time  since  with 
the  idea  that  there  was  something  all  wrong  with  education,  and  we  had 
the  "Committee  of  Ten,"  with  cine  other  committees  of  lea  formed,  aad  wc 
were  aol  happy.  We  imrithtd  \\it  committee  business  and  swelled  it  to 
FiftttH. 

And  still  we  are  not  satisfied,  but  now  want  it  to  consist  of  the  4i»ocn 
teachers  of  the  United  States.  When  shall  we  be  satisfied  ?  Have  not 
the  educational  papers  all  over  the  country  been  boiling  and  seething  over 
the  Cleveland  Report  of  Fifteen  ?  What  isihe  matter  with  The  Journai.? 
You  cannot  be  Leeping  up  with  the  wagon  I  I  thought  the  "  New  Educa- 
tion" berated  people  who  did  not  think  and  discuss.  We  might  as  well  be 
discussing  finance  as  straddle  bugs."  Do  you  not  claim  that  «  is  "power  " 
we  need,  not  knowledge  ?  Will  not  discussing  finance  give  us  as  much 
power  as  discussing  the  reports  of  "  ten "  or  fifteen  "  f  "Finance  is  a 
very  important  matter  with  most  of  us,  and  when  we  are  putting  up  $500,- 
□00  school-houses,  and  equipping  them  with  the  most  costly  appliance*  and 
filling  thero  with  $s,ooo  professors  and  only  giving  twenty  students  to  a 
"professor,"  we  shall  need /o  study  fiHanct.  J.  Fairbanks. 

Would  you  follow  the  plan  of  having  children  stand  in  a  row  and  "  toe 
a  line  "  and  spell  orally  In  the  old-fashioned  way  ;  R.  M.  G. 

Brantville,  Fa. 

How  can  you  find  ihe  time  for  this  waste  of  energy  ?  Do  you 
depend  on  such  a  plan  to  teach  spcKinf;  ?  Have  you  no  better 
way  }  Would  you  follow  such  a  plan  after  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  teaching  of  spelling  in  every  class  in  jieo^raphy.  his- 
tory, &c.?  Are  you  following  this  plan  and  feel  afraid  to  sus- 
pend it  7  Have  you  nothing  as  a  substitute  supposing  you  do 
suspend  it  ? 


iry  important  part  in  organic  life,  fermenta- 

lid  cease  without  them.    It  has  wen  known  for  lotig 

that  many  kinds  of  bacteria,  normally  present  In  the  intestines,  aia 
in  the  digestion  of  food,  chiefly  acting  as  ferments,  altering  food- 
miierial  into  substances  that  can  be  absorbed  b^  the  cells  of  the 
intestines.  An  apparatus  has  been  tried  in  which  small  animals 
could  be  kept  for  a  number  of  days,  while  the  air  that  thev 
breathed  and  the  food  that  they  ate  were  sterilized.  One  result 
was  that  the  animals  lost  weight  more  quickly. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  experiments  ihc  animals  died,  some- 
times in  a  few  minutes,  more  often  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days, 
lifter  the  beginning  cf  the  experiment 


I.  Along  what  chief  lines  of  progress  is  education  in  the  United  States 
advancing  most  rapidly  al  the  present  dale  } 

3.  How  does  the  school  system  ot  United  SUtes  compare  with  that  of 
France  or  Germany  f 

3.  Please  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  d< 
system  of  United  States. 


velopment  of  the  school 


Are  pensions  provided  for  Ne 
explain  provisions. 
BroeifyH. 

In  New  York  the  law  went  into  effect  in  January,  189; ;  the 
money  that  constitutes  the  fund  is  derived  from  fines  imposed  on 
teachers  for  infractions  of  rules.  In  Brooklyn  the  fund  is  derived 
from  one  per  cent,  retained  from  salaries  of  teachers  and  goes  into 
effect  January,  '96, 

Is  there  a  pension  provided  lor  Chicago  teachers  ?  E.  V:  H. 

The  school  teachers  of  Chicago  must  create  their  own  pension 
fund,  as  do  the  police  and  firemen.  The  bill  provides  that  one 
percentum  per  annum  shall  be  deducted  from  their  salaries  and  set 
apart  as  a  pension  fund.  This  fund  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
board  of  eaucation,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  teachers  and  employes,  who  shall  form  a  board 
of  trustees.  Women  teachers  may  be  retired  after  twenty  years 
of  service  and  men  teachers  after  twenty-five  years  of  service, 
providing  that  three-fifths  of  their  services  shall  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  city  where  they  are  retired,  and  that  their  pension 
shall  not  exceed  S600  per  anni-.m. 


The  schools  early  established  in  New  England  were  the  gefpw 
of  the  school  systems  in  the  several  slates  ;  these  were  of  a  hi^ 
school  character  and  were  for  the  wealthy.  Afterwards  the  free 
school  idea  was  adopted  and  is  universal.  An  answer  to  your  first 
question  will  be  obtained  by  a  steady  reading  of  The  School 
Journal  ;  the  second  and  third  demand  the  perusal  of  several 
volumes.  A  brief  summary  is  as  follows:  In  1630  the  slates 
general  in  Holland  voted  to  mainuin  a  school  and  clergyman  in 
New  York  and  for  the  purpose  laid  a  school  tax  on  every  inhabi- 
tant. The  early  schools  were  supported  in  various  ways,  by  tax 
and  endowment,  and  In  the  case  of  Harvard  college  by  the  receipts 
of  the  Cbarlestown  ferry. 

In  1641  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  that  when 
a  community  numbered  fifty  householders,  a  teacher  should  be 
provided  at  public  expense,  and  when  the  number  reached  100.  a 
grammar  school  should  be  supported  in  the  same  way.  In  1644 
each  family  was  retjuired  to  pay  to  the  school  fund  one  peck  of 
com  or  money  equivalent. 

In  !77i  Hartford,  Conn.,  agreed  to  teach  even  girls  reading, 
writing,  and  the  catechism.  The  men  among  the  eariy  colonists 
were  well  educated,  one  in  thirty  being  a  graduate  from  Cam- 
bridge, but  the  women  were  kept  in  ignorance  and  many  could 
not  even  sign  their  names. 

In  1788  Northampton  voted  not  to  be  at  the  expense  of  school- 
ing giris,  and  about  the  same  time  when  the  meeting  at  HaiBeld, 
Mass.,  was  petitioned  by  a  tax-payer  to  allow  his  daughters  to 
attend  the  town  school,  an  indignant  fellow  townsman  said, 
"  Hatfield  school  I  Never."  To-day  at  Northampton  stands  Smith 
college  founded  through  the  liberality  of  Miss  Smith,  of  Hatfield. 


The  Second  Summer 


many  mothen  believe,  Is  Ihe  moet  precarious  in  a  child's  life ;  general)]'  it 
may  be  true,  but  you  will  find  that  mothers  and  physidaas  famiHai  with 
Ihe  value  of  the  Gail  B<wden  Eitgle  r 


d  Condenaed  Milk  do  not  so  re- 


Sick 

Or  Bilious 

Headache 

Cured  by  Taking 


Cathartic  Pills 
Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World's  Fair. 

Ilk  jovr  Srngfist  t«c  Atu*!  BuMparilla. 


jy^RS.  HAILMANN'S  Trainlag  School 
tor  Klndergutnera  aad  Prlnury 
TMchen  (formerly  at  La  Porte,  IndUna), 
lyilt  be  reopened  nest  Fall  at  WashinKlon, 
D,  C.     Send  for  circulars. 

Eudora  L.  HailmMin, 
14014  Bacon  Street,     Washington,  D.  C. 


I  every  Srplember. 


n  BddrcH  Chicago  Free  K 


ISAAC   PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 

TAUGHT  IN  THK 

PUBLIC   DAY    SCHOOLS    OF 
NEW   YORK    CITY. 

Send  tor  tpeclmfn  pages  of  "Ihh  ntmiWa  Com 
gleW  PhoDDarwEilo  Initructor."  UkiI  In  Uie  abovi 
KhooU.  iSaAO  riTMAN  Ac  SON,  „  „ 
33  VbIbi  S^aarv,  M.  Yi 
•'"(n  (be  elropolltan  aehool  ot  Uarllwod,  do* 
Ted  iq  elesanl  new  jnuten  tn  Preibyteitan 


t.,]UFirthA' 


For  SniDiner  Reading 


Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
time.     Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.     You  can't  afford  to   let  the 

K:ar  go  by  without  needing  it.     507  pages. 
andsomely  bound. 

Price  ti. JO;  to  teachers  $1.20;  postage 


£.   L.   KELLOGG   &   CO., 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 
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We  Have  Not 
Advertised 

Columbia 

Bicycles 

far  months.    Have  not  darml. 
Too  much  Columbia  popularity. 
Everybody  has  wanted 

less  Columbia*  at  $IOO. 

For  the  tint  time  this  year  we  can 
deliTer  Columbias  and  Hartfords  with 
nasonable  promptness  when  regularly 
eqoipped.  

POPE    HAHUFItCTURING   CO. 


Magazines. 

One  of  ihe  last  verses  ever  written  by 
Roben  Louis  Stevenson  is  in  reference  to 
the  portrait  of  himself,  which  is  given  to 
the  public  with  his  verse  for  the  first 
in  the  July  Cosmopolitan,  The  lines  might 
have  come  from  Che  pen  of  Burns,  and  are 
inimitable  Id  their  way.  The  portrait  was 
declared  by  Stevenson  himself  to  be  the 
best  ever  painted  of  him. 

In  the  Summer  of  i88y  Scribntr's^. 
gan  the  publication  of  a  fiction  number 
which  has  bad  the  good  fortune  to  contain 
some  of  the  briehtest  American  short  stor- 
ies, many  of  wnich  have  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  authors.  The  first  tiction 
number  contained  Robertson's  ■'  How  the 
Derby  was  Won ;  '■  Hibbard's  "  The  Gov- 
ernor," and  Sullivan's  "  The  Rock  of  Ber- 
angcr,"  stories  that  have  taken  their  place 
among  the  most  successful  short  fiction. 
The  ticlion  number  of  1890  contained  a 
story  that  made  Richard  Harding  Davis' 
reputation,  "Gallegher,"  and  the  number 
(or  1891  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "Elsket." 
The  Autjust  issue  of  this  year,  which  is  the 
annual  tiction  number,  contains  seven  short 
stories,  each  one  selected  for  Its  exceltence 
as  represencmg  the  best  work  of  a  popular 

Harper's  tVtekly  will  soon  begin  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  articles  by 
Julian  Ralph,  who,  during  his  recent  tour 
in  the  West,  investigated  with  his  char.ic- 
teristic  zeal  and  discretion  such  subjects  as 
'■  Civilization  in  the  Indian  Territory,"  "  Co- 
Education  in  the  West."  and  the  peculiar- 
ities of  "  Municipal  Government  in  Western 
Cities." 


Spiyihe"!  reeep 

deliehlful.  1  (ound  «he  pTOduMd  it 
■D  SaltB.  open  in  the  room.  They 
iply  eleE'nt.    1  have  jiui  purchucd 


ED.  PINAUD'S  ROMAN   SALTS. 

(SELS     ROMAIN8) 

The  New  Fancy  Colored  SMELLING  5ALT5. 

Suptrior  to  and  unlike  any  now  on  the  market,  unequaled  for  delicacf 
of  aam,  Permaneucy,  Pungency,  and  Elegance- 
Useful  for  headache  and  fatigue.    Don't  fail  lo  take  a  bottle  for  use  od 


theca 


I  and  in 


Thesa 
u  bave  made  1 


leof  "  Ed.  PlMaUd 


appear 


ce,  and  the  perfumea  si 


Muguet(l-iiy    Lilas.  Violet.         Royal  Peftoh. 

otuieVaiiey.)   HeliotropOb  Rose.  Verv«ln«. 

Lavender,       Irle.  Jasmine.    Peau  d'Espagne. 

Where  not  lold  by  your  dealer,  we  wit!  icnct.  Kcurelf  pjcked  (III  cbuRet  pj-  " 
A  ROKAN  LIQUID  for  NUins  up  <he  ult  be 


,        VIOLETTE    PEINE, 

I  The  most  ermiiilte  VIOLET  ESSENCE, 
I  European  fitd.  Used  b^  the  nobillt;  and  gent 
I  all/ ^roughout  the  contiDCDl. 

»,46E.  UthSt.N.Y. 


A  Lady 


Venice 

^neeiJs  the 

i-Duxbak 

Rainproof 

I  binding  to' 

I  keep  her  skirt 

.  edges  dry. 

J  So  do  you. 

I A  brand  of 

the  famous 

"S.  H.  &  M." 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Bindlnss. 

A  sileflht  "S.  H.  A  ».-  minialhrt  fjguns  iiiemur 

llHlaltsI  Parisian  coslumti.  miiU*d /or  lOc.  in  stamps. 

Tfce  S.  M.  ft  M.  Cn..  P.  O.  Boa  6W.  ^.  Y. 

'•S.t1.&  M."  Dnesa  Stayaaro  the  Beat. 


LADIES 


USE 
ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducationalFoundaiions 


91.00  a  Year  ? 
This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire   professional 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


30  cents  a  Year. 
The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully    edited    for   the   school- 
room.    Clubs  of  two  or  more  35c. 
each. 

Its  circulation  bas  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  vear. 
G.  L.  KELLOaO  &  CO.,  New  York 


What  000k  can  tita 


TEACHERS' AIDS.  5s.s.«j.j. 

odi  fa  Arlthmetki,  Blitorr  of  Rduoatloii,  eCO, 
Bend  Scenta.    B,  L,  KBLLOOQ  4  C0„  SI  ttai 


Vinth  Street.  New  7(irk. 
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Publishers'  Notes, 

Among  the  letters  recently  received  by 
Mr.  Fred.  Fricit,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  is  the 
following : 

My  Dear  Sir:— We  have  given  your 
Program  Apparatus  a  six  months  trial,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  is  doing  its  work 
with  great  satisfaction.  It  rings  all  our 
bells  (or  the  entire  seven  days  of  the  week, 
the  bdlla  being  located  in  our  school-house 
and  two  separate  dormitories.  Regularly 
it  gives,  signals  throughout  these  three 
buildings  every  fifty  minutes,  and  again  five 
minutes  later  throughout  the  entire  morn- 
ing. It  also  rings  the  bells  lor  meals  and 
study  hours.  It  does  its  work  with  great 
precision.  The  dock  itself  keeps  excellent 
time.  Indeed,  it  is  all  that  we  could  desire. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  thus  to  recom- 
mend your  clock.     Very  truly  yours, 

F.  L.  Shepardson,  Acting  Prin. 

Wercetttr.  Mass.,  Academy. 

It  is  a  bad  plan  to  imbibe  strong  liquors 
at  any  time  and  especially  so  during  the 
warm  weather.  Those  who  take  temper- 
ance drinks  stand  a  great  deal  better  chance 
to  get  through  the  heated  term  without 
having  a  tit  ol  sickness.  Some  of  the  best 
temperance  drinks  to  be  had  are  made  from 
the  pure  high  grade  cocoas  and  chocolates 
of  Walter  Baker  &  Co  ,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
They  are  sold  by  grocers  everywhere.  Be 
sure  that  the  place  of  manufacture  is  printed 
on  each  package. 

The  testimony  of  users  of  the  Caligraph 
to  its  durability  is  universal.  Besides  11  has 
the  other  oecessary  qualities  of  a  high- 
grade  machine.  Send  to  the  American 
Writing  Machine  Co.,  137  Broadway,  N, 
Y,,  for  descriptive  circular  ol  the  No.  4 
Caligraph,  the  latest  mode). 

Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard,  writes  as 
follows  in  regard  to  Thomas'  History  of  the 
United  States  :  "The  treatment  of  public 
questions  is  broad,  ioieresiing,  and  impar- 
tial, without  losing  the  American  spirit.  It 
is  an  honest,  intelligent,  and  well-modeled 
book,"  There  are  lull  bibliographical  reler- 
ences,  illustrative  readings,  and  appendices. 
For  full  description  write  to  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

It  is  a  source  of  annoyance  for  the  care- 
ful housekeeper  to  have  to  put  chipped  and 
broken  china  on  the  spotless  table  cleih. 
This  incongruity  need  not  be  if  she  will  buy 
her  tea,  coffee,  and  spices,  of  the  Great 
American  Tea  Co.,  31  Vesey  street,  N.  Y, 
Besides  all  kinds  of  china  ware,  hanging 
lamps,  watches,  music  boxes,  jewelry,  cook 
booKs,  etc.,  are  given  away.  Good  in- 
comes arc  made  by  taking  orders  lor  tbis 
firm. 

Tbe  high  estimation  in  which  Blaisdell's 
Physiologies  are  held  is  shown  by  their 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious, 
ness,  bilious  headache,  dyspep. 
sia,  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  10c,  and 
25c,  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F,  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

AddiuI  sale)  more  tban  6,000,000  bom. 


I  adoption  by  the  cities  of  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Providence,  and  Jersey  Ciiy, 
{besides  nearly  one  hundred  citie.i,  town- 
ships, and  boroughs  in  New  Jersey,  300 
districts  in  Pennsylvania,  sixty  per  cent,  ol 
the  schools  of  Connecticut,  and  ninety- three 
per  cent,  of  the  schools  of  Rhode  island, 
and  many  schools  in  Maine  and  Vermont. 
Ginn  &  Co,.  Boston,  are  the  publisheis. 

New  Books. 

It  IS  asserted  by  some  that  the  Russians 
will  soon  be  the  ruling  people  in  the  world  ; 
whether  this  prediction  will  come  true  or 
not.  they  are  at  present  of  suHicient  im- 
portance to  be  worth  serious  study.  Like 
ihc  Americans  they  have  been  frequently 
misrepresented.  It  was  the  purpose  o( 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood  in  her  Russian  Rambles 
to  correct  some  of  these  misstatements,  by 
.describing  what  actually  came  under  her 
\  oQservation.  This  has  not  been  done  by 
i  narratinga  connected  history  of  her  journey 
I  but  by  giving  mcidents  that  reveal  the  life 
and  character  of  the  people.  Tbe  book  is 
written  in  a  lively,  graphic  style,  and  makes 
very  pleasant  and  instructive  reading. 
(Houghton,  MifHm  &  Co.,  Boston.    St.jo.j 

A  volume  that  is  a  seqtitl  to  the  others 
lately  published  on  social  science  is  that 
entitled  Life  and  the  Conditions  of  Sur- 
vival;  the  Physical  Basis  of  Ethics,  So- 
ciology, and  Re/i^io«,compi\s\ag  a  series  ol 
lectures  and  discussions  before  the  Brook- 
lyn Ethical  Association,  The  contributions 
10  the  volume  are  ;  '■  Cosmic  Evolution  as 
Related  to  Ethics,"  by  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes  ; 
■'  Solar  Energy,"  by  A.  Emerson  Palmer  ; 
'■  The  Atmosphere  and  Life,"  by  Dr  Robert 
G.  Eccles  ;  "  Water,"  by  Rossiter  W.  Ray- 
mond, Ph.  D. ;  "  Food  as  Related  10  Li'e 
and  Survival,"  by  Prof.  W,  O.  Atwatep , 
'■  The  Origin  of  Structural  Variations,"  Dy 
Prof.  Edward  D.  Cope.  Ph.  D. ;  "  Loco- 
motion and  its  Relation  to  Survival,"  by  Dr. 
Martin  Holbrook;  ''Labor  as  a  Factor  in 
Evolution,"  by  Dr.  David  Allyn  Gorton ; 
"Protective  CoverinK,"by  Mrs.  Lizzie  Cheney 
Ward;  "Shelter,  as  Related  to  the  Evolution 
of  Life,"  by  Z.  Sidney  Sampson  ;  "  Habit," 
by  Rev.  John  White  C  had  wick  ;  -From 
Natural  to  Christian  Selection, "by  Rev.  John 
C.  Kimball;  " Sanitation,"  by  James  Avery 
Skiiton:  "Religion  as  a  Factor  in  Social 
Evolution,"  by  Rev.  Fdward  P,  Powell. 
(Chas.  H,  Kerr  &,Co..  Chicago.     %2.oo.) 

The  style  of  Washington  Irving  is  so 
delightful  that  his  writings  offer  a  perennial 
feast  for  lovers  of  pure  literature.  Admirers 
ol  this  great  American  writer  Hill  therefore 
be  plea?ed  to  know  that  a  new  students' 
edition  of  his  works  is  being  published.  Tht 
Alhambra  in  this  series  is  edited  by  Arthur 
Marvin,  instructor  in  English  literature  at 
Hopkins'  grammar  school,  New  Haven. 
Conn.  The  text  of  tbis  volume  is  that  of 
the  complete  edition  which  was  revised  by 
Irving  himself.  The  iniroductlon  and  notes 
are  primarily  intended  to  be  of  service  to 
the  instructors  and  pupils  in  secondary 
schools.  The  plan  of  the  Alhambra  and 
several  illustrations  have  been  inserted,  and 
the  bibliography  is  intended  to  aid  readers 
to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  this  fam- 
ous structure  than  the  limits  of  this  edition 
have  permitted.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1.00) 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  third  series  of 
the  '■  All-Over-thc-World  Library"  (Across 
India),  Oliver  Optic  takes  the  Belgrave 
family,  in  their  steamer,  the  Guardian 
Mother  sailing  to  Bombay  and  Surah.  At 
the  latter  place  the  party  leave  the  steamer 
and  continue  their  voyage  by  rail  to  Lahore. 
Delhi,  Cawnpoor,  Lucknow,  and  Benares, 
visiting  the  scenes  of  Sepoy  rebellion,  as 
well  as  many  other  interesting  places.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  on  the  Guardian  Mother,  a 


Pure_Blood 

aives  Perfect  Health-Hood's  Sar* 
«a  par  Ilia  Makes  Pure  Blood 

"r  became  troubled 
with     Hna      wlilch 

the  lower  partol  m; 
t>oiJy  down  to  my 
ankles,  dark.  Hat  aud 

Very  Painful. 
Hood's  Eirsaiiarllla 
0  1  e  ih  r  e  d  my  sys- 
tem and  healed  tbe 
sores  In  a  short  time, 
Jtalso  Improved  my 

Appetite 
and  l>enefited  my  gea- 
erolliealtb.    Irecom- 

3arsBparllla   to   all,"     L.   P. 

uut«r,  Burton's  Greek.  Vs. 

Hood's  SI  Cures 


m 


Creates  New  and 
Vitalized  Blood,  often 
8  per  cent,  a  week. 

AT  AZ.L  D&DGOISTB. 


says  d§  city  u§e  ,0119 

Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marks 

Fully  explained  and  illuatrftted  by  tbe 
Step  hy  Step  Primer 

in  Burni  Pronoundnp  Prim. 

Every  teacher  Deeds  tbis  book  to  grive  daily 
drill  on  tbe  sounds  of  the  language.  Its  intro- 
duction would  revolutioniie  tbe  teachine  of  Read- 
ig.      We  want  every  teacher  to  actively  ioterest 

copy.     Special  lerms  for  introdudion, 

E.  L.  K8LL0GG  &  CO.,  Hew  lork  &  CUcigo. 


J.  KI.  OX^OOXX, 

W.  it  A.    K.   Johntton'a  Wall    Uapi 

and  aU  Unas  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

«  W«t  14th  St.  >«v  T«rk. 
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party  containing  a  number  of  persons  of  im- 
pOTiance  in  India  were  rescued  from  the 
perils  of  ibe  sea,  and  through  tbeir  inHu- 
«Dc«  the  parly  enjoyed  many  privileges,  and^ 
were  given  much  information  dunng  their" 
tour  in  the  country,  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  been  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
geography  and  history  of  the  country  are 
conveyed  in  a  most  interesi.ng  manner, 
{Lee  Sc  Shepard,  Boston.    $1.3$.) 

Those  who  love  to  take  literary  or  his- 
torical excursions,  either  iti  reality  or  in  Jm- 
agioalion,  will  read  with  pleasure  William 
H.  Ridelng's  book  eniiilcfl  In  the  Land 0/ 
Lcrrta  Dome,  in  the  sketch  which  gives 
the  title  to  the  book  he  sketches  with  great 
j^ill  the  scene  of  Blackmore's  famous  novel. 
The  other  sketches  in  tbe  book  are  entitled 
"  In  Cornwall  with  an  Umbrella,"  "  Coach- 
ing out  of  London,"  "  A  Bit  of  the  York- 
shire Coast,"  "Amy  Robsart,  Kenilworth, 
and  Warwick,"  Mr.Rldeing's  pictures  of 
some  scenes  famous  in  history  and  romance 
glow  with  fascinaiing  vividness.  He  is  often 
witty  and  always  genial,  and  the  result  is 
that  bis  book  has  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  The 
htile  volume  is  admirable  as  a  supplement 
to  the  ordinary  tourist's  book.  It  ought  to 
appeal  to  a  very  large  circle  of  readers 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowel!  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Boston.) 

Literary  Notes. 

Ginn  &  Co.  have  published  Bain's 
Odyssey.  Book  VI..  Weniworth's  Mtnlal 
Arithmetic  and  Hale's  Peems  of  Herrick. 

The  first  edition  of  Henry  B.  Fuller's 
novel.  With  the  Precession  (Harper  & 
Brothers)  having  been  disposed  of.increasin^ 
demands  for  the  book  have  about  exhausted 
a  second  edition. 

John  La  Fargc's  lectures  on  art  will  be 
published  in  book  form  byMacmillan  &  Co. 

m  the  fall. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Hardmg  Davis'  siory,  Dr 
Warrick's  Daughters,  will  be  published  as 
a  serial  in  Harper's  5oraiir,  beginning  in 
July.  The  scene  of  it  at  first  is  Pennsyl- 
vania at  (he  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  later 
tbe  Southwest. 

Frederick  Wame  &  Co.  announce  a  new 
international  series  on  "  Public  Men  of  To- 
Day."  The  initial  volume  will  be  The 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  by  S.  E.  Wheeler, 
to  be  followed  by  Li  Hung  Chang,  by  Prof. 
Robeit  K.  Douglas,  The  Right  H.n.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  by  Edward  Dicey,  7he  German 
Empe'or,  by  Charles  Lowe.  Senop"  Castelar 
by  David  Hannay,  and  others. 


Jules  Marcou's  biography  of  Agassiz  will 
not  appear  until  September.  Prof.  Marcoo 
came  to  America  with  Agassiz,  and  (or 
many  years  was  closely  associated  with  him 

Prof,  William  P.  Trent,  who  wrote  the 
biography  ol  William  Gilmore  Simms  in 
the  American  Men  of  Letters  Series,  is 
writing  a  volume  on  Southern  Statesmen 
of  the  Old  Rigime,  which  the  Messrs. 
Crowell  will  issue  in  their  "  Library  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Politics." 

Henry  James'  new  collection  of  short 
stories,  entitled  Terminations,  will  be  issued 
at  once  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

During  the  Teething  Period. 

Mil.  WtH^tow'a  SoOTHiHc  SvRur  has  been  uKd  fc 
c*a  Firtv  ¥■••■  bf  Hllliooa  o[  Molhcri  tor  Ibei 
Cblldres  while  Tec  thing;,  wiih  Perfect  Succcii 
Ii  Sootbra  Ibe  Child.  Softeu  the  Oumi,  Allayia,. 
Pain:  Cu  tea  W  lad  Colic,  and  Is  Ihe  bat  remedy 
ia;  DlarrbiB*.  Sold  by  Dru^iiti  in  everv  pan  of 
■h:  world.    Be  inie  and  i,\k  for  "Mn.  wmiloir'i 


Pears' 

soap  responds 
to  water  in- 
stantly; washes 
and  rinses  off 
in  a  twinkling. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

otf,a.a,.,.CJ...,i..  NEW  YORK. 


emoitcealn 

llvl^ 

caiedholelln 

fllcprlceiL    1 

,""Ksr: 

ladlu 

t.°'p"b"hStr 

f  Ihe  city. 

teU 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Puir. 

At  Ilir  End  or  Your  Jsnrneyrnu  Will  find  ? 

♦  TlirGk'iSrUKioN  HOTEL  J 

A  Ksarlb  Avr..4l«aDd41dXl«..  ^ 

J       Oj.(.inl(r  Oriiiid  Ctn/rol  DtiKi.  Srif  York.       T 

2  RngK.Kf  (u  aud  frnni  iH  SI.  Depnl  frpf.  S 

.   '■'..n....    y  I  ,QQ  ptf  day  and   Upwardi,  J 


^  BoDnu,  f  I  .00  per  d. 


Blackboard  Stencils  are 

the  Best  Aids  for 

Illustrations. 

have  about  five  hundred  of  all  kfndi.    Pnce  Ibt  free! 

E.  l.KELLOGG4C0.,61E.»St.,H.?, 


LADIES  1 1 

So  yen  like  ft  Dnp  of      r 

j        ^J        GOOD    TEA?^ 

j      BiSJIIIi  H   BO,    send   this! 

J       ■■■IIM      adTeltisemeutandlS  T 

^  CBDtBinBtamiisimdwe  will  send  jon  ^ 
'<  a  M  lb.  sample  of  the  best  T  i'""  J 
■4  ported.     Any  hind  you  may  eelec' 


HOW  ABE  TOUB 


CHINA  CLOSETS? 


A 


Axe   the   old    djebes    (liipp<d   and  ► 

cracked,  and  nnsuited  tu  Slotting  oil  a  ^ 

apotlesa   uUe-clolli?     We    will  re- ^ 

plenishit  FREE.  y 

J      Why  driolc    poor  Teaa  aud  CoffeeB,  I 

land    min     your    beallh,    wben    you  L 

J  can  gel  tho    best  ut  cargo   prices?  L 

i  PREMIUMS    for  all-Iiinner,  Tear 

A  and  Toilet  Seta,  Bnnguet  and  Haui^iiig  r 

■4  Lamps, Watches,  Clocks,  Made  Boies,  r 

■4  Cook  Boofcfl,     Wntcb'ClockB,  Cljeuiie  f 

3  Table  Corers,  Cups  aud  SancfTS,  i 
Plates.  Knives  Bnd  forks,  Tambl«T8,  ) 
LiobleiE,  givpu  to  Club  Agents. 


f^tu.  ?i!f 


|aSsPAST!LrES.i^Sl 

^^^^^M^^^^BBBWiiiiiiiii  III  1 1*11  lili  II 


J    LlOtHL'lS,    glVPH    tit  \,iUO 


msde  by  getting  ► 

orders    for   our  r 

J  celebrated  Tefta,  Coffees.  Baking  Pow. 
■  der  and  Spicea.  Work  for  all.  SH 
lbs,  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  exprcas  ^ 
for  $2.00:  chKTKea  paid.  Headqnar- L 
lerB  in  U.  8.  for  Pnro  Teas,  Ooffees,  ^ 
Eilropts.  Bakiag  Powder  and  SpicfB.  ^ 
Beautiful  Panel  Isize  lii38inohcB)  r 
.  FREE  to  all  Patrmw.  For  foU  ► 
4  partlcnhirB.  address  ^ 

^IheMki'mTsgillo.,^ 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street,       ► 
p.  O.  Boi  289.  NEW  YORK,  f 


1. 


A  FIRST  CLASS  TEACHER 

someiimes  i<  noi  c.tsy  10  find,  but  the 
New  York  Educitional  Bureau,  No.  61  E. 
gth  St..  N.  v.,  has  made  a  business  of  find- 
ing out  who  the  first  class  teachers  are, 
where  they  are,  and  what  they  can  do. 
Having  unrivalfd  (aciliiies  for  this  liic 
work  has  proven  su'^cessfui  and  number- 
less positions  have  been  filled  in  ati  depart- 
ments of  school  work.  Should  you  need  a 
a  first  class  teacher  for  any  depattment  or 
combination  o(  studies,  or  know  where  i 
teacher  is  wanted  it  will  pay  you  lo  ""rite 
for  pariiculars  of  some  teacher  to  the  man- 
ager, Mr.  H  S.  Kelloeg,  who  will  recom- 
mend ihe  best,  or  none,  without  charge. 
Circulars  mailed  for  stamp. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  f  FtDr  giving  ,  „-„« 
LABOR  J  any  amount  '™,o" 
SAVING  ofpracticein  vVadc 
DEVICE    1  arithmetic      ^   itAwa 


I.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  lev  York  &  Cblcajo. 


^UEa       WEO.       -tHU;^ 


0000000 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BPINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Whole^.^ 

ARE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE  FULLY  THE 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Books  I,  and  II. 

By  Gordon  A,  Southwobth,  SuperimendeDt  of  Schools,  Somerville.  Mass. 
Book  I.  is  aow  ready.    -    Book  II.  is  in  ihe  hands  of  the  printers  and  vill  soon  be  out. 

I  had  had  Ibc  privilege  at  reviewing 
a  In  nstrd  10  them,  either  penonally 


Just  tbe  Book  to  Take  Abroad. 


legends  of  tbe  Rhine, 


Neither  the  CominlllM  ol  Ten  nor  the  Coromiitee  of  Fide 
theae  booka  before  malunE  their  Teporta. 

The  above  Committee  are  aarne><ly  invited  to  confer  with 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 


_  FOR    BOYS 
AND    GIRLS. 

CHAUCER,    SPENSER,    SIDNEY, 

By  Mrs.  Gertrude  h.  Ely. 

Pot   SnpplenMiitKi7    Re«diD(;.     For  Teaching    Literature   to   the   Yonns-     F*"' 

Genenl  Reftdiag. 

Tbe  Bm  ol  a  ■eric*  of  booki  ireulng  la  bilcht,  chatty,  lnterc*lbi(  my  of  Ensllih  ambon.    IL  cannoi 
fall  tu  iolercal  youos  people. 

Cloth.    Prios,  BO  CenlB.   Spaolaf  Terms  for  Introduction. 

Alllutmilid  In  Uliratur,  aui  R.tding/fr  Ikt  i'tmmftr,  urft-lltiH  tiii  U,t. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,       New  York  and  Chicago. 


TEAOHERS'    LIBRARIES, 


can  now  be  selected  w-ilh  the  certainly  of 
securing  valuable  books  only.  Our  new 
catalogue  of  all  the  best  books  and  aids 
for  teachers  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  for  6  cent  stamps,  much 
ess  than  cost.  It  is  the  result  of  inonths  of 
oatient  labor.    All  important  booka  are  ac- 


curately described.  Special  prices 
ers  arc  made  on  nearly  all.  It  com 
closely  printed  pages  and  lists  nearly  ijoo 
volumes.  It  is  the  most  valuable  etude  of 
the  kind  ever  printed.  All  the  books  listed 
are  kept  in  stock  by  us,  and  will  tx  furn- 
ished on  receipt  of  price. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6t   East  Ninth  Strettt,  NEW  YORK 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  Ho.  (G)  noa  Walnut  St.,  phUadeiphU. 

Publishers  of  Hauiilton,  Locke  A  Clark'a  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

in  mcnl)  KTSirtDE  u«eUiw  •o_™u  h  mlierablc  IaUb  aw 


By  H   A.  GUEi 
~  tece  an  ' 


i,  (Author  of  Uytha  of  Ancient 

"--■' '  Northern  Landa 

e  illuimiloaa  o 
inr  Art  upo:i  Ibe 
«  ti.6o. 


Greece  and  Rome,    Myth*  of  Northern  Land^ 
With  39  tull  pace  illuimlloaa  of 

Scenes  and  Subjects  of  L^ieadary  A 


,'tFtr   lait  if  fBBtui 


eapeidall)'  lalanMna 


A.  S.  BARIES  A  CO.,  "^ViS-  ^^^■ 


t  Translations  |S 

I  Literal  and  ###### 
0  Interlinear  ###«## 

I  Dictionaries  || 

£  Gr«ek,LaUn,  French,  German   SS 
^^  ARTOn.  HUM  *  00.        rfhA 


yH|EmjB»j, 

Education^  PnUlsbers. 
48^47  Eaat  lOOt  at.,  NEW  TOItM.. 

Pleaae  send  for  caialoiiuc 


^Sort"!  Praell- 


Saratnt*,  Staikdird  Si^mkfrm,  Frott't  Amfrlsaji 


'•  /ttait.  ooowt  «/'  s>.  /oaa,  ■ 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 


■IHPROVEMENT  THB  ORDER  OP  THK  AQE." 


normal  course.     Medals  for 
,  1833.  Chicago,    1893,  and 

-     ^  ,ur.e,  July  8r-    -" 


Baron  Nils  Posse,  K  G.V.,  B  Sc,  M.G., 

33  Irvinglon  Street,  BOSTOB. 


THREE   NEW   MODEL 

SMITH  PR[iiie  mmwm 

NOS.    2,    3,    AND    4. 

HAVE   VOL"    EXAMINED   THEM? 
MAUY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofoie  Orerlooked  by  Other  Ma ou fact u rets. 


AJ^r...  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
^■■*""c°tlMf"lhJun?te^/st"«t«.'"'''''*'      Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper. 
Nickel  Clips  for  Eihlblt  Papers. 


Examination  Papers. 
Pens  for  Vertical  Writing. 


GENEBtl.  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE    A,   CO.,  BS   Reads  Street,   NEW    YORK 


KINDERBARTEN 


lOTPUO. 

Sand  far  CBtaloBsa. 


J.  W. 
BOHSKIIERHOBM  *  00. 
A  tut  U9K 


..     f  Bum  Fiiiia.  ■*»»■■  ■y^M- 

IMMrlptlsa  and  pile* " 


BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-CUf OUfKATL  O.,  tl,  B.  a. 

I,  o^iSSiia— a»M  BELLS 


'For  That  Tired  Feeling" 

That  conslant  roundinR  on 
Type-Bar  Macliincs  causes 

USE  THE 


"1895  HAMMOND" 


With  Its  «oft,  ligtit,  elutk  touch 
and  depression  of  keys  only  one- 
half  that  of  other  machines. 


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

403>4O5  East  63nd  SL,  New  York. 


N.  E.  A.  NUMBER. 

SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•N  EWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


JULY  37,  1895. 


Si  El*t  Nlalh  St.,  Haw  Yotk 


The  Discovery 
by   Columbus 


That  the  Natural  Course  in  Music  is 
superior  to  all  other  systems  or  music  for  pub- 
lic schools  was  made  July  9,  1895.  On  that 
day  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  by  unanimous  vote,  adopted 
the  Natural  Course  \n  Music  for  exclusive 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

The  Natural  Course  in  Muitlc  has 
just  been  published.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
system  based  on  the  principle  that  music  is  a 
lang^uage  —the  highest  form  of  expression— and 
should  be  learned  as  other  languages  are 
learned,  by  usin?  it. 

THE   COURSC 


k,  Numbcra  Two,  Thn. 
JIMnnU  llMlaChMu/ScrtnA.B,c|D,  E.F 


For  foil  description  of  the  Course,  terms  for  introduc- 
tion, &c,,  address  the  publishers, 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

Mew  Tork  Qadnutl  Cblcaeo  BosLon  Ailanu  PortUnd,  On. 


JOHN  FISKE'S  WORKS. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

The  Discovery  of  America. 

Wilh  lomc  account  of  Ancient  Aoeri'-.  «nri  ih»  Sunuh  Conauul.    With  a  B. 
portrait  of  Mr.  FUkc,  many  mapi.  fa 
crown,  Bvo.  gl:!  too.  U.<^. 
A  ».n  wiiopBdlaof  InfomatloB  OB  all  > 

The  American  Revolution. 

With  Plans  at  Baltla.  and  a  nfw  tteel  portrait  of  Wublnmon.    Ttnik  thtuiaitil. 

The  Critical   Period  of  American  His- 
tory, 1783-1789. 

With  a  colond  map.    sutiiMk  ihaaianJ.   Crown,  avo,  gUl  up,  $1,00. 

Tlie  War  of  Independence. 

In  RiMTtUt  Lltrary/tr  Vn-t  PtafU.  Map,.  nmuy-^tcaaJ  ttunHiul.  n  «ntl. 

The  Beginnings  of  New  England. 

Twil/IA  timand.    Ctnwa  Svo,  RJlt  lop,  (i.w. 

History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools. 

Verr  fully  iliuurated  with  inipa,  poilrait*.  etc.       Tkiriitik  tkmaaud.     iim«. 

Admlniiile  (or  ubool  uk.  wtallB  the  taUnna  of  Ha  latonBattoa  and  tba  ehana  of  Ita 
atyte  n»ke  It  pwullarJy  IntrratlMi  tgr  »nieral  rradrn. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 


:«>/  s/  >riVr  ij  Ikt  p^iitkrrt. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  St.,  BOSTON.  ii  East  17th  SL,  NEW  YORK. 


AMERICAN 


DIXON'S 

PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


AN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 


American- 
Materials. 


American- 
Capital. 

American—  American— 

Lator.  Machinery. 


American- 
Brains. 


They  Have  Tougher  Le.ads,  That  Break  Less  And  Mark 
Easier  Than  Any  Other  Pencils  Made. 

1/ net  familiar  witk  Ikem  mtnliait  School  Jol'RNAL  and  itnd  16  iinis  fariampUi 
warlh  dautlt  tin  moHiy. 

Jos.  Dixon  Ct\\.cM'^^'5».,^«.^^^^^>^-^ 
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Awarded  Eleven  MedaU  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


NEW  YORK: 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemicals.  Microscopes.  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbis,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


THE  a«   at   J*  J*   a*   j4 

POCKET  KODAK. 


^mbodics  all  the  photographic 
virtues  in  a  dainty  little  pack- 
age of  aluminum  and  leather. 
Pocket  Kodak,  loaded  for  12  pic- 
tures 1 3^2  X  2  inches.  Price,  $5.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ScLMfUfkiiliiBm{t<«'H<l  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


Sith/mcury  KiiMlti 


PRED.  FRICK,  Mir.. 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  fa. 


Physical  and 
Chemical  Apparatus 

Microscopes,  Telescopes  and  Lanterns, 

Dynamos,  Motors  and  Electrica,! 

Test  InstnuneDts. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glats  Ware. 

SpeciaJ  Apparatus  to  Ordei. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

179-181   Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED  18S1. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave. 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessary  ioi 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  ai 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tua,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  dranings. 

Glass  bloning  and  en. 
graving  done  on  premises. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


The  Prang  Art  Educational  Papers. 

The  fourth  in  this  series  uf  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

By    JOHN    S.    CLARK. 

Price,  20  CENTS. 

For  full  inferination  in  regard  to  Ihese  and  other  publications  in  Art  /nstruction. 
address, 

The  Prang  Educational   Company, 

S64  Wuhington  8t„  BOSTOIT.    4T  E,  10th  Bt.,  HEW  TOKK.     l&l  Wabash  Ave.,  GHICAQO. 


THE  CORTINA  MKTHSD. 

]iniuanXiI.>ixioins.  Mli cd.. oloib,'  -  -  -  3 
KKjUKn  m  Tmnx  LuaoKV.  P*Mi  I.  and  II ,  tm., 
ANT Aao.   4tlt  ed.  lb  Bnanlili  vm  Migllili, 

Audlili  oBtT.  wltk  EiuJUb  TocabnluT.     - 
BLlirDuim--«tb  ed.  Bpislita  and  BdsIIiIi.      -      - 

apauldiwltb  BasllthvicatniUir,  ^     -      -      -     . 


APPLETONS 

LIBRARY 

LISTS 


Lis 


for 


School  Li- 
braries, and  Topcal 
Lists    for    teachers' 
sludenls'i  and  reader! 
reference.     Should   be 
in  the  hands  of  every  book- 
buyer  in  the  land. 

SEND  FOR   THEU. 
D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  PubUsben,  New  York. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratory  Supplies  of  Every  Descripton 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 

IMPOUTEBS 


m  Arcti  SL, 
PHIIADEIPKK. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Laoteros  &  Sndes. 

(My  (BmfkU  SHeiite  Factory  in  Iht  Wett. 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  OKDEfl 

CHfcxeo. 
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Etftabllsbed  1870. 


(ManufacturafK  Only.' 


Neither  of  these  improvements  < 


The  True    •«»• 
Adjustable  Seating 

Do  not  forget  the  shoulders  of  the  pupil 
and  have  a  desk  and  chair  that  can  be 
adjusted  as  to  distance  and  heights. 
If  a  lifting-lid  desk  is  desired  buy  one 
that  does  not  have  a  slamming  lid. 
:ost  any  more  than  the  ordinary 


Incorported  1886> 


NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL-CHUROH  FURNITURE   CO.,    Trenton.   N.   J. 


5UPPL1E$ 


ALPHA  CRAYONS 


SUPPLIES 

NEW 

UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
NATIONAL  '>Ba&W  GLOBE.. 

?»"51ll°*"°  HOk  NEW».™«AL 

"■       "*  *«    *™-  READING  CHARTS 

CATALOaUE      UPON 
A  rPLI  CATION 

Unitbd  States   School  Furniture   Go. 

Mj-JM  *.'j JSH.UVE-.  CHtCieo       SJOIET.OHIO        74  FIFTH  m.,KW  TOM 


Principals  and  Teachers 


1  New  York  and  Connecticut  who  war 
1  make  money  during  vacation  will  d 
rcll  to  apply  to 

H.  CALPEN,  3  East  14th  St..  New  York. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 
NEW  YORK  ilNlVERSlTY. 

!  Hanrr  K.  llMCTMkni,  D.D.,  LL.S,,  C1iuimU«t 


Twelve  major  and  minor  courses,  with  elec- 
tives,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  at 
Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagofiy- 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  those 
seeking  to  become  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, professors  in  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers of  higher  rank. 

Year  begins  September  a7. 
Scholarships  Offered. 

Special  Scholarship  for  Womon. 

EDWARD  R.  SHAW.  Ph.D.,  Dead, 

UDlvcnlly  BulldlDg, 

WASHINOTON  SQUARE,    -    -    N.  Y.  CITY. 


THE  I7SK^raA£mRS;^AGEircBES,^^J^=^Jg»p|Fjv':'' 


-.-ion  Pluc,  B«l<»,  Mau. ; 
lo  Fifth  AYcnut  Ne«  Vorli,  N.  Y. ; 
31]  Wabaib  Avenue.  CblcBgo,  i: 


ig  Slrett,  Lm  Angela,  C»l 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

OF   RELIABLE 

m'uiIc^i  "  bolb^ei  for  UnJTcnitie*,  ColUse*, 
ScbooLi,  FimlllesuulCburcbei.  C  trcuLan  of  choke 
ichooli  cuefully  recommended  to  pinals'  Selllns 
and  nnclDH  ol  ichaol  aToptnj. 

E.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB. 
■so  Fifth  Avenue,  eoc.  -.th  St.,       Niw  VoeB  Ct-n. 


n  Are.,  Chict^o.    4,a»pt 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 


ADTAMCB  FEES. 


Is  k  the  beat  powlble  iraanintee  of  faithful 

Afeacj  work  {formerlr  chief  cl 

r  from  all  her  old  friends,  and  it 

Mcbm.  or  are  ambitious  far  their  own  advanoemeDt.    Write  four  wants  v^rv  fi 

UMt  she  will  be  glad  lo  reply  stating  what  ehe  bcUeres  abe  can  do  lor  each.    Addn 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Hiss  Glean  Bodine,  Mmagi^r-. 


24-36  Van  Buren  Street,  (Atkenatomi  Secoa 


THE  BRIDQE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ".SSS^Sbo^ 

One  Fee  Recluen  lo  Both  Officer.    Send  for  Agency  MiniuL 

lodaewlMhetti  I  I O  Tremont  gt.,  B08T0M.    21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAOO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

provides   Schools   of   all    Grades   with   Competant   Teachers.      Asi 
eaohers  with  Good  Records  In  obtaining  Positions. 

Ctrrtfndimtt  witk  KAt/_sgicm  ami  Uathtn  ll  InvlltJ. 

HABI^N  p.  FRENCH,  MaoOKer,  14  Btate  St..  AlbaDj,  I 


\7  _,  _    There  are  several  good  agencies  but  If  you  wish  one 
Y  c^    ^'^^^  stands  high  with  school  officers,  that  recommends 
teachers  and  fills  positions.    Register  In 

The   Penna.   Educational   Bureau,  ""SLtENTOWMrPA."^'' 


THE  ALBERT  k  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

(C  J.  ALBERT  ft  B.  F.  CLAKK,  Mn-tftT,.)        a  I  I  Wab«*h  Avo.,  CHICACO,  ILL. 

Etubliihed  iBS;.    The  lar^eit  and  beil  equipped  Agency  b  the  WetL 
r  Northweat:    C,  P.  BOOEKS,  MTlblltown,  la. 


READERS  will    conler  a  favor  by  mentwniDg  The  Journal  whe-i 
cath^  with  advenisen. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREICM 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

ProlcMori,  Piiocipalt.  AaitUajs,  Tulort,  andGov- 

Mrs.   M.  J.   YOUNG-FULTON, 

•43  Uulsa  S^Bure.  New  York. 


nlari«,  o 


!Of  lo 


TrArUEDCol    r«OKn<ied    ability   wanted 

I  CnCnCna  torhiKbgiidepoaitiooilnPenn- 
..i...<.    .«ri    other   iialei.       Send    lor   circulan. 
EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU,   Robt. 


An  ^^<?«Cy  influence^'"  U  ITmcKly   h™ 

yoa™iha't  "''m^°""ouil  Rccoinniends 
fc.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Schermerborn's  Teachers'  Agency 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Eilabliihcd  .8s5. 
3  East  uth  Strket,  N.  Y. 


WANTED, 

i.  Teacher  o(  Latin  and  Greek  in  a  New  York 
SUte  Academy.    AddriSi 

Taacbert'  Co-Oper.tiva  AaaoclallOD, 
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Waltt[BilKe[tGll.Ull|ltH, 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

LGOCOASandCHOCOLATES 

HrGVESTAWAROS 
Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 
IK  EUROPE  AHD  AHEHIC*. 
ICaution:  f„°„V''"duK«t 


■OL3  BY  OnOCERl  EVERYWHERE. 


>e  KOMBI 

QkMERA  -$^50 


Cattt  111  poekaL  T 


MITER  BAKER  ft  CD.  LTD.   DORCHEmR,   I 


%=ssr)  For  Vertical  Writing. 
Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and       vERTIGRAPH 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  cspecally  designed  for  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  (onnula  arrived 
at  by  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  91  Jolm  street,  new  YORK. 


The   American    Institute   of   Normal    Methods. 

Summer     @oliOOl«,      1  Sf>K. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION— r>« I  MttMie.  Dratetng.  PUntefurU,  rnnmatuMp  (incli; 
H  r»rHeal  Wrlttng),  ind  J'kyflivl  CnUurt.  Neir.  ipecialud  valuable  tutum  of  ncacrmlinlcri 
isEABTERN  HCaflOL  irlllbsliiild  i 
LB  WBItTEBN  HCHOnL  will  be  b«U 
ChlcaiiOl,  111..  ADglul  Itti  Id  iLdsuiI  1M 


ilTsrHtT.  noTldeB 


r,  HliliUnd  Pi 


GhJnio.  Stay  Wrttem  Sr 


•t  1IU  Bl 


Adjustable  Deski  and  Cbairt,  scTerftl  styles.    "  Model  "  Combined  Desk  and  Seat. 

BLACKBOARDS,    all  kinds. 

Send   [or  sample   Eureka,  Blaoktward  Cloth.     Haps,   Qlobes,  etc.     Full  line 
School  Furnishings.    Send  for  catalogue  to 

R.  H.  QALPEN,  ScKooI  Furnisher.  3  East  14th  St.,  NCW  YOfk. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper.  Examination  Papers. 

Nickel  Clips  for  Exhibit  Papers.        Pens  for  Vertical  Writing. 


PECKHAM.    LITTLE    A   CO.,  BO  Reade  Street,   NEW    YORK. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  Ho.  (G)  uoa  Walnut  St.,  Phiudeiphia. 

Publishers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Clark's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

■<  W*  do  UDlM  10  (pcnd  H.en  or  eljtlit  jwn  ucnlt  KnplDR  logcthsr  »  But  b  nl*mble  Latin  Md 
Onak  u  mUhl  be  luncd  olhirn  Ik  eullr  and  ddlckUnlli  In  oaa  iru'."~lIn.IOII. 

VfTftl,  Caiar.  Boron,  Otaero.  fkUlmtl,  Ovii,  JumaL  Uvy,  Bomer't  IHad,  Ootftl  of  SI.  John,  and 
Xaw|><:o-->  JHoAorii,  each  10  iMohHi  ror  •lUDlDaUoD.  SM-  r^ -v  . 

Ctark'i  PnKtleal  and  Ptooratltim  LaUn  Orammar;  adaplad  to  Uia  iaUrUB«r  Sarlaa  of  clawloa,  and 

Sarvml'i  Staitdard  Sutaitn,  Fl — "-  ' ' " — ■■- 


KINDERBARTEN 


ID  SCHOOL 
IDPFUm. 

Send  tor  Catalagne. 


Indigesfm 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  re- 
lieving those  diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says  :  "  I  value  it  as  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  indigestion,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulated  drink  when 
properly  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
Bointard  Chemical  Works,  ProTldenoe,  B.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitulcs  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  DruE»tsts. 


;Business  is  Better 

Get  Your  Share  of  it  by       J 

I  using  the  y 

Caligraph 


Tin  Bnl  Trptwrltir  for  Buslnns./ 
"  It  OutlMtt  Them  «11." 

K  desorlptlyo  drciilar  o(  our  No.  *  CjlUOB. 
B  latest  mndol.  Hill  be  Mnl  on  appllcaUon. 

1  American  Writing   Machine  Co. 

237  BroBdwar.  New  YarK, 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


siir: 


Standard  School  Numbers. 
•  333^  444>    138,   105  and  04S. 

For  sale  by  ell  Stationers. 

ESTEBBfiOOK  STEEL  FEH  CO,,  26  Jobn  St ,  1. 1 
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Philosophy  and  Education. 

The  demand  for  Pedagogics  is  simply  a  demand  that 
the  teacher  should  be  philosophical.  Teaching  has  been 
practiced  by  persons  who  knew  no  philosophy.  The 
general  ideas  in  the  mind  of  those  who  propose  to  un- 
dertake teaching  are  to  keep  the  children  still  and  make 
them  learn  their  lessons.  Any  person  who  succeeded 
well  in  the  first  received  for  many  years  the  most  praise; 
after  a  time  the  knowledge  acquired  stood  for  the  most 
— and  that  is  the  condition  of  things  to-day.  The  term 
discipline  is  not  pushed  forward  into  the  prominence  it 
once  held. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  plain  the  power  to  press  into 
the  mind  of  the  docile  pupil  certain  facts  is  not  consid- 
ered enough  ;  the  teachers  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  things  that  relate  to  ed- 
ucation. It  is  believed  there  are  principles  or  laws  at 
the  basis  of  the  procedure  by  which  education  is  gained. 
Considering  these,  "a  system  of  education  "  is  reached  ; 
it  is  a  statement  of  the  principles  involved  ;  it  is  the 
science  of  education — and  on  this  the  term  Pedagogics 
is  bestowed. 

The  present  educational  movement  is  characterized 
by  a  search  for  fundamental  principles  ;  the  aim  of  the 
student  of  Pedagogics  is  not  to  keep  his  pupils  still  or 
have  them  learn  certain  lessons.  He  considers  the 
child  himself  and  attempts  to  relate  him  to  the  world 
about  him — to  man  and  nature.  The  subjects  he  gives 
for  study  he  selects  because  they  bear  on  the  point  of  a 
comprehension  of  the  pupils'  surroundings.  There  are 
now  and  then,  and  always  will  be,  those  who  scout  at  the 
need  of  any  philosophy  in  the  school-room;  they  believe 
in  lesson  getting  and  lesson  learning  ;  their  conception 
of  the  teacher  is  that  of  a  ^*  reciting  post.'' 

The  philosophical  teacher  has  to  deal  with  lessons  too; 
he  will  assign  lessons  and  gather  his  pupils  around  him 
to  see  if  they  have  gained  the  proper  knowledge,  day  by 
day  ;  but  his  motive  is  different.  He  is  walking  in  the 
light.  He  knows  why  a  pupil  is  to  study  arithmetic  or 
language  ;  it  is  not  because  they  are  in  the  course  of 
study,  but  because  the  mind  of  the  child  demands  them 
for  his  proper  growth. 

The  educational  movement  of  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  towards  a  philosophy  of  teaching.  The  incom- 
ing of  object  lessons,  physical  and  manual  training,  and 
nature  study  has  not  been  brought  about  by  those  who 
deride  the  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  education  ;  they  have 
entered  against  their  protest.    The  ''  Fifteen  Commit- 


tee "  had  a  problem  in  educational  philosophy  to  solve, 
one  of  the  many  large  problems  that  have  arisen — the 
problem  of  Correlation. 

There  is  a  ground  for  the  derision  poured  on  Peda- 
gogics. The  system  of  the  lesson-hearing  teacher  is  a 
simple  one  ;  he  does  not  trouble  himself  about  concen- 
tration or  correlation.  The  teacher  who  attempts  to 
to  theorize  will  probably  be  beaten  by  the  non-theorizer 
— at  first.  An  era  of  poor  teaching  by  these  raw  theor- 
izers  will  assuredly  succeed,  but  it  cannot  be  helped  ; 
we  can  only  pray  that  the  days  may  be  shortened. 

The  number  of  blunders  made  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  is  not  given  ;  his  successes  only  are  recorded. 
The  efforts  now  made  show  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
courage  in  a  struggle  to  attain  to  a  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. Many  blunders  will  be  made,  but  at  last  a 
rational  ground  will  be  reached  ;  the  teachers  of  1900 
will  profit  by  the  experiments  that  are  now  being  made. 

It  is  certain  that  the  teaching  now  compared  with 
what  it  was  fifty  years  ago  is  far  more  advantageous 
and  productive  for  the  child.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
make  a  numerical  estimate  of  the  results  of  the  advance- 
ment already  made  in  Pedagogics,  but  those  who  have 
been  pupils  in  the  New  York  city  schools,  and  are  now 
teachers  in  them,  consider  the  boys  and  girls  of  1895  to 
be  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  better  off  all  around  than 
those  of  1845.  • 

The  effort  to  find  the  philosophical  in  education  has 
already  brought  a  different  class  of  men  and  women  in- 
to the  school-rooms.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  the  deter- 
mination to  increase  the  number  of  normal  schools  from 
five  to  nine,  the  intention  being  to  employ  no  teachers 
but  those  who  are  graduates  of  these  schools  or  of  col- 
leges. But  fifty  years  ago  young  men  who  worked  on 
the  farms  in  the  summer  were  thought  to  be  competent 
to  teach  the  winter  schools.  The  state  of  New  York 
spends  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  annually  on  her 
normal  schools  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
teaching.  It  must  be  therefore  that  the  results  of  the 
search  after  philosophical  teaching  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  public. 

The  founding  of  normal  schools  was  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  science  in  education.  The 
later  teachers*  conyentions  have  apparently  no  members 
to  give  a  "dig"  at  the  normal  graduate  :  his  blunders 
merited  the  censure,  but  it  was  poor  logic  to  infer  that 
the  blunder  of  the  philosophy-seeking  teacher  con- 
demned the  philosophy.  A  philosophy  must  be  had 
even  if  mistakes  are  made. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  will  not  be  pub- 
lished August  3  and  10.  Subscribers  will  please 
take  notice. 
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National  Educational  Association^ 

Denver  Meeting,  July  5-13,  1895. 

(An  account  of  the  sessions  cf  the  National  Council  of  Education,  July  5-9,  appeared  in  The  Journal  of  July  ao.) 


The  Denver  Meeting. 
Attendance. — Tlie  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  N.  E,  A.,  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  July  yit,  was,  be- 
yond question,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion. It  surpassed  in  numbers  even  the  memorable 
Chicago  meeting  of  1887  at  which  9.300  members  were 
enrolled.  The  delightful  climate  of  Colorado  and  the 
imposing  grandeur  of  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Rockies  served  to  attract  thousands  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Treasurer  McNeill  estimates  that  the 
oflicial  roll  will  show  a  registered  attendance  of  almost 


Absentees. — The  programs  of  the  general  and  depart- 
ment meetings  were,  as  a  rule,  well  planned,  and  there 
were  fewer  disappointments  than  in  previous  years. 
But  some  of  the  giants  who  are  usually  on  hand  to  aid 
with  wise  counsel  and  whom  American  educators  like 
to  point  out  with  pride  were  not  present.  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner Harris  and  Supt.  Greenwood  had  left  for 
Europe  ;  Dr.  N.  A.  Callcins  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  undertake  the  three  days'  journey  from  New  York 
to  Denver  ;  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  univer- 
sity, and  President  A.  S.  Draper,  of  the  University  of 
Jllinois.  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  the  Denver  papers 
had  it  that  State  Supt,  and  Mrs.  Poland, of  New  Jersey, 
were  registered  at  the  Brown  Palace  hotel,  but  if  they 
werein  Denver  at  all  it  must  have  been  incognito  ;  Supt. 
Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  was  also  looked  lor  in  vam  ; 
neither  could  Professor  James  A.  McLellan,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  be  found  ;  and  many  were 
greatly  disappointed  at  not  hearing  Inspector  Hughes, 
of  Toronto,  Supt.  Dutton,  of  Brookliiie,  Dr.  E.  E.  White, 
of  Ohio,  Supervisor  Hariwcll,  of  Boston,  and  President 
James  M.  Milne,  of  the  Oneonta  {N.  Y.)  state  normal 
school — all  names  that  appeared  in  the  program.  In- 
spector Hughes  was  at  Denver  the  week  the  council 
was  in  session,  but  it  seems  he  was  called  away  before 
the  general  association  convened. 

The  weather. — "  Rain,  rain  go  away,"  was  hummed  by 
every  patriotic  Denverite  during  the  week  of  Ihe  con- 
vention. Such  weather!  Umbrellas,  overshoes,  and 
winter-clothing  were  needed  to  keep  one  comlortable 
on  the  way  to  rocelings.  The  oldest  settlers  of  Col- 
orado had  never  seen  such  a  continued  down-pouring 


of  rain  at  this  season,  and  were  even  more  dissatisfied 
with  the  weather  than  the  visiting  lejchers.  Apologies 
were  heard  on  all  sides.  The  Denver  Republican  printed 
a  long  editorial  to  undeceive  those  who  had  begun  to 
conclude  that  the  claim  that  Denver  has  a  great  deal 
of  sunshine  was  simply  a  Wild  Western  fiction.  How- 
ever, the  records  of  the  weather  bureau  furnish  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  establish  the  fact  that  Denver  is  to 
be  envied  for  its  health-giving  and  pleasant  summer 
weather.  One  Denver  paper  explained  the  cause  of  the 
weather's  unusual  behavior  in  a  very  cleverly  executed 
picture  showing  Old  Sol  looking  with  one  eye  from  be- 
hind heavy  rain  clouds  and  inquirmg,  "  Are  they  gone 
yet  ?  "  So  the  weather  man  was  anxious  not  to  have  the 
visitois  taste  too  deeply  the  delights  of  Colorado's 
climate,  lest  there  be  too  great  an  invasion  in  the  next 
few  years. 

No  Exhibit. — The  management  neglected  to  provide 
for  an  extensive  educational  exhibit.  The  publishers 
of  educational  journals,  teachers'  books,  and  school- 
room helps,  and  the  manufacturers  of  school  supplies 
were  entirely  ignored.  The  only  consideration  shown 
them  was  to  ask  them  to  advertise  in  the  copyrighted 
"Official  Bulletin"  and  picture  gallery  of  famous  edu- 
cators, issued  by  the  local  committee,  at  $100  a  page. 
If  they  wanted  to  have  an  exhibit  they  were  obliged  to 
rent  rooms  in  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  which  charged 
exorbitant  prices  for  the  privilege,  or  at  some  less  conve- 
nient place.  The  distribution  of  cards  and  circulars 
inviting  visitors  to  examine  the  exhibits  was  prohibited. 
The  only  way  of  acquainting  the  largest  number  of 
teachers  with  the  location  of  exhibits  was  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Holden.  of  the  Holden  Pate^t  Book  Cover 
Co.,  who  had  stationed  boys  carrying  transparencies  at 
the  entrances  to  the  various  meeting  places.  The  lead- 
ing typewriter  firms  furnished  the  services  of  expert 
stenographers  and  typewritists  free  to  the  association, 
but  even  they  could  not  obtain  the  privilege  to  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  describing  the  educational  value  of 
the  use  of  typewriters  in  the  schools. 

It  is  probable  that  the  managers  of  the  N,  E  .\.  have 
awakened  to  a  recognition  of  the  narrow  policy  of  deal- 
ing with  publishers  and  manufacturers  of  teachers'  helps 
and  genera!  school  supplies. 

Important  Changes. — The  historical  significance  of  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  the 
work  of  the  general  and  department  meetings  are 
briefly  described  in  the  following.  Accounts  of  the 
departments  not  mentioned  in  this  number,  including 
synopses  of  most  of  the  papers  read  before  them,  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Journal  (August  18). 
Brief  personal  observations  gathered  at  the  meeting 
will  appear.  The  whole  is  intended  to  give  those  who 
could  not  attend  a  complete  picture  of  the  proceedings 
and  to  offer  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  take 
part  a  general  review. 

General  Sessions. 
Tuesday,  July  9. 

ADDRESSES   OF   WELCOME    AND    RESPONSES, 

When  the  general  sessions  opened  the  large  audi- 
torium of  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  was  filled  to 
overflowing.  It  is  estimated  that  almost  6,000  persons 
failed  to  gain  admission.  An  overflow  meeting  arranged 
at  the  East  Side  high  school  was  largely  attended. 
The  usual  addresses  of  welcome  and  responses  were 
given.  Music  and  gymnastic  exhibitions  added  variety 
to  the  program. 
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Supt.  Gove  and  Mayor  Murray,  of  Denver,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Brush,  and  Mrs,  Peavey,  state  superin- 
tendent of  Colorado,  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  the  visit- 
ing teachers.  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Secretary  Irwin  Shepard,  and  Col.  Parker  responded. 
The  president's  remarks  were  full  of  praise  for  Colorado 
and  the  efficient  arrangements  made  for  the  care  of  the 
N,  E.  A.  Secretary  Shepard's  address  held  the  audi- 
ence spellbound;  his  oratorical  effort  was  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  best  of  the  session  and 
the  wish  to  see  him  in  the  presidential  chairat  the  next 
convention  was  expressed  by  many.  Col.  Parker  called 
attention  to  the  grand  mission  of  the  public  school  and 
warmed  up  the  hearts  of  the  audience  to  a  higher  ap- 
preciation of  the  teacher's  vocation. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  was  missed  very 
much.  Illness  prevented  him  from  attending  the  meet- 
ing. "Too  bad  Dr.  Calkins  could  not  cocne,"  some  one 
was  overheard  to  say  ;  "  to  look  at  his  bowed  head,  his 
white  hair,  and  his  kindly  face  is  always  an  inspiration 
to  me." 

"WHAT    KNOWLEDGE   IS   OF    MOST    WORTH?" 

Dr.  Butler  is  entitled  to  a  special  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  revival  of  the  good  old  custom  of  having  the  presi- 
dent deliver  an  annual  address.  He  gave  a  splendid 
address.  His  subject  was  "  What  Knowledge  is  of 
Most  Worth  ?  " — an  old  question,  as  he  said,  and  "  one 
that  each  age  must  put  to  itself,  and  answer  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  deepest  and  widest  knowledge." 
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Various  answers  have  been  given  to  deteimine  Lhe  compara- 
tive educational  values  of  studJES.  Bitter  controversies  have  been 
carried  00  and  the  "  ejctremc  pos iiions  assumed  by  the  partisans 
of  the  one  side  or  the  other  have  concealed  from  view  the  truth 
that  we  are  now  able  to  perceive  clearly—  ihc  truth  that  the  in- 
dwelling reason,  by  whom  all  things  are  made,  is  as  truly  pres- 
ent, though  in  a  difTereni  order  of  manifest  anon,  in  the  world  of 
nature  as  in  the  world  a!  spirit.  One  side  of  this  truth  was  ex- 
pressed b^  Schelling  when  he  taught  that  nature  is  the  embryonic 
life  of  spirit,  and  by  Froebel  when  he  wrote,  "  The  spirit  of  God 
rests  in  nature,  lives  and  reigns  in  nature,  is  ejtpressed  ' ' 
is  developed  and  cultivated  in  nature,"  The  conCrov 
the  educational  value  of  science,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  concerns 
educational  standards  and  ideals,  is.  then,  an  illusory  one.  It  is 
a  mimic  war.  with  words  alone  as  weapons,  that  is  fought  either 
to  expel  nature  from  education  or  to  subordinate  all  else  in  edu- 
cation to  it.     We  should  rather  say,  in  the  stately  verse  of  Milton  : 

Accuse  not  Nature  ;  she  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  ihine. 

And  that  part  is  surely  to  study  nature  joyfully,  earnestly,  rev- 
erently, as  a  mighty  manifestaiion  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
the  same  spirit  that  linds  expression  in  human  achievement.  We 
must  enlarge,  then,  our  conception  of  the  humanities,  for  human- 
ity is  broader  and  deeper  than  we  have  hitherto  suspected.  It 
touches  the  universe  at  many  more  points  ibau  one  ;-  and,  prop- 
erly interpreted,  the  study  of  nature  may  be  classed  among  the 
humanities  as  truly  as  the  study  of  language  itself. 

This  conclusion  I  which  would  welcome  science  with  open  arms 


into  the  school  and  util'Ze  its  opportunities  and  advantages  at 
every  stage  of  education,  does  not  mean  that  all  are  of  equal  ed- 
ucational value,  or  that  they  are  mutually  and  indifferently  inter- 
changeable, as  are  the  parts  of  some  machines.  It  means  rather 
that  the  study  of  nature  is  entitled  to  recognition  on  grounds  sim- 
ilar to  those  put  forward  for  the  study  of  literature,  o(  art,  and  of 
hbtory.  But  among  themselves  these  divisions  of  knowledge  fall 
into  an  order  of  excellence  as  educational  material  that  is  deter- 
mined by  their  respective  relations  to  the  development  of  the  re- 
flective reason.  The  application  of  this  test  miut  inevitably  lead 
us,  while  honoring  science  and  insisting  upon  its  study,  to  place 
above  it  the  study  of  history,  of  literature,  of  art,  and  of  institu- 
tional life.  But  these  studies  may  not  for  a  moment  be  carried 
on  without  the  study  of  nature  or  in  neglect  of  it.  They  are 
all  humanities  in  the  truest  sense,  and  it  is  a  false  philosophy  of 
education  that  would  cut  us  oH  from  any  one  of  them  or  that 
would  deny  the  common  ground  on  which  they  rest.  In  every 
field  of  knowledge  which  we  are  studying  in  some  law  or  phase 
of  energy,  and  the  original  as  well  as  the  highest  energy  is  will. 
In  the  world  of  nature  it  is  exhibited  in  one  series  of  forms  that 
produce  the  results  known  to  us  as  chemical,  physical,  biological ; 
m  the  history  of  mankind  it  is  manifested  in  the  forms  of  feel- 
ings, thoughts,  deeds,  institutions.  Because  the  elements  of 
self- consciousness  and  reflection  are  present  in  the  latter  series 
and  absent  in  the  former,  it  is  to  these  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  that  we  must  accord  the  first  place  in  any  table  of  educa- 
tional values. 

But  education,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  reminded  us,  has  two  as- 
ptcts.  "  On  one  side  it  is  the  cultivation  of  man's  reason,  the 
development  of  his  spiritual  nature.  It  elevates  him  above  the 
pressure  of  material  interests.  It  makes  him  superior  to  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  a  world  which  is  but  his  temporary  home, 
in  tilling  his  mind  with  higher  subjects  than  the  occupations  of 
life  would  themselves  provide  him  with."  It  is  this  aspect  of 
education  that  I  have  been  considering,  for  it  is  from  this  aspect 
that  we  derive  our  inspiration  and  our  ideals.  "  But."  continues 
Mr.  Froude.  "  a  life  of  speculation  to  the  multitude  would  be  a 
life  of  idleness  and  iiseletsness.  They  have  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  industrious  independence  in  a  world  in  which  it  has  been 
said  there  are  but  three  possible  modes  of  existence— begging, 
stealing,  and  working ;  and  education  means  also,  the  equipping 
a  man  with  means  to  earn  his  own  living."  It  is  this  latter  and 
VI ry  practical  aspect  o(  education  that  causes  us  to  feel  at  times 
the  full  force  of  the  question  of  educational  values.  Immediate 
utility  makes  dtmands  upon  the  school  which  it  is  unable  wholly 
to  neglect.  If  the  school  is  to  be  the  trairing  ground  for  citi- 
zenship, its  products  must  be  usefully  and  soundly  equipped  as 
well  as  well  disciplined  and  well  inlorm^d.  An  educated  prole- 
tariat-touse  the  forcible  paradox  of  Bismarck— is  a  continual 
source  of  disturbance  and  danger  to  any  nation.  Acting  upon 
ttiis  conviciion  the  greft  modem  democracies — and  the  time 
seems  to  have  come  when  a  democracy  may  he  defined  as  a  gov- 
ernment, of  any  form,  in  which  public  opinion  habitually  rules — 
are  everywhere  having  a  care  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
practical,  or  immediately  useful,  in  education.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  it  exposes  the  school  10  a  new  series  of  dangers 
against  which  it  must  guard,  Utility  is  a  term  that  may  be  given 
cither  a  very  broad  or  a  very  narrow  meaning.  There  are  utili- 
ties higher  and  utilities  lower,  and  under  no  circumstances  will 
the  true  teacher  ever  permit  the  former  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
latter.  This  would  be  done  if,  in  its  zeal  for  fitting  the  child  for 
self-support,  the  school  were  lo  neglect  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
that  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  which  constitutes  human- 
ity's full  stature.  This  foundation  is  made  ready  only  if  proper 
emphasis  be  laid,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  on  those 
studies  whose  subject-matter  is  the  direct  product  of  intelligence 
and  will,  and  which  can,  therefore,  make  direct  appeal  to  man's 
higher  nature.  The  sciences  and  their  applications  are  capable 
of  use  even  from  the  standpoint  o(  this  higher  order  of  utilities, 
because  of  the  reason  they  exhibit  and  reveal.  Man's  rational 
freedom  is  the  goal,  and  the  sciences  are  the  lower  steps  on  the 
ladder  that  reaches  to  it. 

THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

Dr.  W,  N.  Hailmann's  contribution  to  the  meeting  was 
highly  interesting.  Dr.  Hailmann  is  U.  S.  supervisor  of 
Indian  education  and  is  known  to  Journal  readers  as 
one  of  the  foremost  educational  thinkers  of  America. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  address  delivered 
before  the  general  association  : 

First.  I'here  can  be  no  doubt  than  an  education  which  incul- 
cates the  tastes  and  establishes  the  ideals  of  current  American 
civilization  constitutes  the  proper  first  step  in  the  work  of  civiliz- 
ing the  Indians.  This  work  is  being  fairly  well  done  both  in  the 
schools  for  ihe  Indian  youth  and  by  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  older  Indians  at  the  agencies. 

Second.  It  is  equally  evident  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
cultivate  these  tastes  and  10  hold  fast  these  ideals  under  the 
conditions  and  influences  of  tribal  life  on  Indian  i 
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The  recognition  of  this  impossibilitv  has  l^-d  the  government  to 
the  policy  of  allotmentSj  by  which  tribal  life  is  to  be  broken  up 
and  the  Indian  brought  into  habits  of  industry  and  thrift  incident 
to  a  life  of  individual  responsibility  and  self- dependency. 

Third.  For  the  older  Indians,  however,  the  transition  is  too 
sudden,  and  a  great  number  of  them  find  themselves  unable  to 
succeed  and  therefore  turn  with  feelings  of  hostility  against  the 
new  institutions  and  cling  stubbornly  to  their  old  ways  of  living:. 
They  learn  to  look  with  distrust  upon  education,  and  labor  in 
many  ways  by  fear,  cajolement,  and  ridicule,  to  regain  the  young 
educated  Indian  for  the  old  ways  of  Indian  life.  Much  wretched- 
ness, therefore,  comes  to  these  young  people  who  find  among 
their  own  folks  little  or  no  opportunity  to  cultivate  their  new 
tastes  and  to  hold  fast  their  new  ideals. 

Fourth.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  complicated  by  the  attitude 
of  the  white  population  near  the  Indian  reservations  and  settle- 
ments and  in  the  stntes  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  While  with 
many  good  people  this  attitude  is  one  of  helpfulness,  confidence, 
and  respect,  it  is  possibly  with  the  greater  number  one  of  hostil- 
ity, distrust,  contempt,  and  in  many  cases  one  of  direct  abuse 
and  overreaching  cupidity. 

Fifth.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  these  states  as  states  are  relieved  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  all  responsibility  concerning  the  care  and  civilization 
of  Indians.  These  are  therefore  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  bur- 
densome foreigners,  and  are  practically  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fits of  state  institutions  accorded  to  other  actual  and  prospective 
citizens. 

Sixth.  The  necessary  next  step  in  the  work  of  civilizing  the  In- 
dians, is,  therefore,  to  remove  these  obstacles,  and  to  bring  about 
conditions  which  may  afford  the  Indians  opportunities  to  engage 
in  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  ef- 
forts as  full  citizens  of  the  states  which  they  inhabit. 

Seventh.  Mu:h  maybe  done  in  this  direction  by  missionary 
and  other  philanthropic  associations  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians,  by  efforts  to  secure  for  young  educated  Indians  em- 
ployment in  families  and  communit.es,  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
workshops  of  the  states  in  which  these  Indians  have  their  homes, 
and  possibly  also  by  the  establishing  of  suitable  industrial  en- 
terprises at  or  near  Indian  reservations  and  settlements 

Eighth.  Permanent  good,  however,  will  come  only  when  the 
respective  states  shall  realize  their  responsibility  with  reference 
to  the  Indians  within  their  borders,  and  will  claim  from  the  gen- 
eral government  the  right  to  assume  this  responsibility,  and  with 
it,  possibly  under  the  supervision  of  the  general  government,  the 
burden  of  carrying  out  the  various  treaty  stipulations  by  which 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  become  American  citizens  has  been 
purchased. 


Wednesday,  July  10. 

"CO  ORDINATION  OF  STUDIES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION." 

The  morning  session  of  the  second  day  was  devoted 
to  a  symposium  on  "Coordination  of  Studies  in  Elem- 
entary Education."  The  principal  speakers  were  Pres- 
ident Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Swarthmore  college,  Pa. ; 
Prof. Wilbur  S.  Jackman,of  the  Cook  County  (III.)  normal 
school ;  and  Prof.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  of  the  Illinois 
Normal  university  at  Normal.  A  synopsis  of  Prof.  Jack- 
man's  paper  has  already  appeared  in  The  Journal's 
"  Annual  "  (June  29).  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
Pres.  De  Garmo's  masterly  address  which  treated  of 

**  THE    PRINCIPLES    UPON    WHICH  CO-ORDINATION    SHOULD 

PROCEED." 

Heretofore  the  three  terms,  correlation,  coordination,  and  con- 
centration of  studies  have  been  used  somewhat  interchangeably, 
without  sharp  differentiation  of  meaning.  Etymology  and  usage 
combmed  appear  to  justify  the  following  convenient  educational 
application  of  these  words  : 

1.  Correlation  shall  be  used  to  denote  that  studies  are  brought 
together  in  reciprocal  relations,  the  nature  of  the  relations  being 
undetermined.  This  is  in  strict  accord  with  etymology.  The 
Century  Dictionary  pronounces  objects  to  be  correlated  when  "  re- 
ciprocally related  m  any  way."  Correlation  thus  becomes  a  uni- 
versal term,  embracing  both  coordination  and  concentration  as 
particulars. 

2.  Coordination  shall  be  used  to  denote  that  studies  are  to  be 
related  on  the  plane  of  equality,  but  shall  not  imply  that  one  study 
is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  another.  To  coordmate,  according 
to  the  Centur}'  Dictionary  is  "to  place  or  class  in  the  same  order, 
division,  or  rank."  In  this  word  usage  has  added  to  the  prefix 
CO — (with,  together)  the  idea  of  equaRty  in  the  order  or  rank  of 
the  things  brought  into  relation. 

3.  Concentration  shall  be  used  to  denote  that  certain  primary 
studies  shall  form  the  center  or  nucleus  of  the  curriculum  to 
which  the  other  studies,  conceived  as  secondary,  shall  be  related 
as  subordinate  to  the  principal.    It  is  not  etymology,  but  the  us- 


age of  representative  schoolmen  like  Ziller  and  Parker  that  justifies 
this  meaning. 

The  correlation  of  studies  may  be  considered  from  two  stand- 
points, one  of  which  is  occupied  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  report  on 
the  Correlation  of  Studies  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
and  the  other  in  general  by  writers  of  the  Herbartian  school. 

Studies  are  first  related  in  accordance  with  their  inherent  or  ob- 
jective nature  as  instruments  in  fitting  the  child  for  the  civilization 
in  which  he  lives.  This  is  <?fy>^//2/^  correlation,  and  leads  primar- 
ily to  a  consideration  of  the  educational  value  of  the  studies,  and 
secondarily  to  an  estimate  of  their  equivalence.  This  is  the  field 
of  Dr.  Harris'  Report.  The  defect  of  this  treatment  is  that  this 
aspect  of  correlation  appeals  not  at  all  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
child,  but  is  an  apriori  plan  *'  prepared  by  the  philosopher  for  the 
pupil."  It  declares,  indeed,  that  certain  branches  shall  be  stud- 
ied, but  does  not  say  when,  or  in  what  order,  or  in  what  relation 
to  other  studies,  or  by  what  means.  It  overlooks,  therefore,  the 
most  important  problems  of  the  school-room.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  abstract  rather  than  with  the  concrete  side  of  teaching.  The  re- 
port is,  furthermore,  unfortunate,  in  that  to  many  it  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  relation  of  studies  is  after  all  not  a  problem 
worth  considering,  since  in  the  language  of  the  report,  "  There 
should  be  rigid  isolation  of  the  elements  of  each  branch  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  individual  and 
peculiar  in  a  special  province  of  learning."  Dr.  Harris  has  since 
explained,  in  the  Public  School  Journal,  that  he  does  not  mean 
that  each  study  should  be  isolated  from  the  others,  but  only  that 
Herbart's  de  nand  for  clearness  of  particulars  as  antecedent  to 
reflection  should  be  obser\^ed.  There  is  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  isolation  of  sludies  and  the  isolation  of  the  elements  of 
a  subject  for  a  given  recitation. 

Besides  this  objective  or  external  correlation  there  is  another 
form  much  more  recent  and  of  much  more  practical  importance 
and  that  is  the  correlat'on  of  studies  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
psychological  bearings.  This  aspect  of  correlation  investigates 
the  relations  of  mutual  helpfulness  actually  existing  among  the 
studies,  when  the  knowledge,  apprehending  power,  and  interests 
of  the  children  themselves  are  taken  into  account. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  psychological  correlation,  viz.,  coor- 
dination and  concentration.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  a  correlation  that  has  its  roots  deep  in  the 
inherent  relations  of  the  studies,  and  that  transient  association  of 
topics  that  springs  from  the  desire  to  give  vivacity  and  color  to 
instruction.  The  former  is  scientific  and  abiding,  whereas  the 
latter  is  variable  and  may  easily  be  trifling. 

Coordination  recognizes  the  integrity  oteach  important  depart- 
ment of  study,  never  suffering  it  to  be  subordinated  to  any  other 
branch,  however  important.  Moreover,  it  emphasizes  the  import- 
ance of  securing  the  greatest  possible  unity  of  the  parts  of  each 
department.  Geography,  for  instance,  should  not  be  taught  in  sev- 
eral distinct  phases  such  a^  political,  mathematical,  physical,  and 
economic  geography,  but  should  be  blended  by  bringing  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  pupil  the  relations  that  bind  the  parts  to- 
gether The  same  principle  should  obtain  for  each  important  de- 
partment, such  as  history,  mathematics,  literature,  and  science, 
the  principal  function  of  each  study  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
child  apperceiving  power  furnishing  the  leading  principles  for 
unification. 

Having  found  the  greatest  practicable  correlation  within  the 
subjects  of  study,  coordination  next  seeks  to  bring  about  the  most 
essential  correlations  among  the  studies.  It  investigates,  for  in- 
stance, the  bearing  that  geography  has  upon  history  as  a  causal 
influence,  and  vice  versa ;  it  strives  to  show  the  child  the  connec- 
tion between  geography  and  natural  science,  between  science  and 
mathematics,  and  so  following.  Geography  has  the  greatest  val- 
ue as  a  unifying  instrument  from  the  causal  standpoint  and  liter- 
ature from  the  aesthetic. 

Concentration  as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  Ziller  and  Parker 
selects  certain  central  or  primary  subjects  for  which  it  determines 
a  principle  of  sequence  for  the  various  parts,  and  then  subordin- 
ates the  other  studies  to  them.  In  that  the  lauer  must  wait  on  the 
exigencies  of  the  central  subjects  for  the  introduction  and  sequence 
of  their  parts.  Ziller,  because  of  their  supposed  ethical  value, 
chooses  history  and  literature  as  the  leading  or  primary  studies : 
while  Parker  selects  in  general  the  natural  sciences  as  the  central 
subjects,  subordinating  especially  the  formal  to  the  concrete 
branches.  Both  of  their  schemes  have  most  valuable  features, 
but  both  are  open  to  serious  objections,  one  of  which  is  the  dan- 
ger of  fantastic,  if  not  vicious,  exaggeration. 

Dr.  Chas.  McMurry  presented  a  strong  plea  for  his- 
tory and  literature  as  the  subjects  which  should  form 
the  center  and  core  of  all  instruction.  The  following 
is  a  synopsis  of  his  paper  which  was  to  be  an  answer  of 
the  question  : 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN    ACCOMPLISHED    IN  COORDINATION  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF   HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE.^ 

I.  The  effort  to  co-ordinate  history  and  literature  with  the 
other  studies  has  led  first  of  all  to  a  serious  effort  to  determine 
the  rank  of  history  and  literature  among  studies.    This  has  led 
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lo  valuable  practical  results.  Chiet  among  these  results  is  ihe 
fact  that  the  highest  quality  and  (unction  of  history  and  literature 
as  culture  forces  have  been  brought  prominently  to  light.  The 
culture  influeace  which  these  studies  may  exert  upon  tne  deeper 
thought  and  character  of  children  until  recently  has  been  little 
undentood  or  thought  of.  But  the  awakenin^^  along  this  line  is 
bringing  a  rich  treasure  of  culture  and  inspiration  into  our  school 
course. 


a.  But  co-ordination  sets  out  not  only  to  determine  the  rank 
and  value  of  studies,  but  also  their  inter-relations  and  interde- 
pendence upon  each  other,  just  as  the  three  co  ordinate  depart- 
ments of  our  government  are  of  equal  rank  yet  stand  in  close  re- 
lation and  dependence  upon  each  olber.  The  notion  is  that  if 
children  see  the  important  relations  and  connections  of  history 
and  literature  to  other  branches,  the  combined  effect  of  the  studies 
as  correlated  will  be  much  greater  than  if  each  is  to  exercise  its 
inflaence  separately.  The  studies,  if  linked  together  by  causal 
and  rational  relations,  re-enforce  each  other ;  in  their  union  is 
streneth ;  in  their  isolation  and  dismemberment  is  weakness. 

3,  It  is  a  fact  that  many  school  principals  and  superintendents 
are  now  rearranging  and  reorganizing  tne  course  of  study,  and 
the  idea  of  ca-ordination  is  having  considerable  influence  with 
them  both  in  the  order  and  adjustment  of  studies  and  in  the 
method  of  handling  them  in  classes. 

«.  One  influence  of  co  ordination  in  laying  out  school  courses 
is  seen  in  the  effort  to  select  parallel  series  of  important  topics  in 
different  studies  !U]d  in  so  devising  and  arraugmg  the  parallel 
scries,  as  to  keep  in  mind  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  history  and 
literature  to  each  other  and  to  the  other  branches.  Thus  in  sev- 
eral grades,  the  reading,  history,  geography,  natural  science,  and 
language  stand  related  to  each  otQer  much  like  the  strands  of  a 
vrelT  made  rope. 

i.  A  second  idea  which  the  effori  to  co  ordinate  literature  and 
history  with  other  branches  has  accentuated  is  the  setting  out  in 
each  study  of  the  distinct  units  of  thought  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  nerve  ganglia  of  that  subjecL  Before  real  co-ordina- 
lien  can  begin  we  mutt  have  distinct  centers  of  thought  to  which 
labor  and  effort  can  be  directed.  In  history,  for  example,  we  are 
taking  a  few  choice  biographies,  episodes,  and  epochs  as  the  chief 
centers  of  study.  In  literature  we  are  selecting  the  best  complete 
masterpieces  and  treating  them  as  wholes. 

c.  A  third  idea  which  co  ordination  is  laboring  specifically  to 
work  oat  in  history  and  literature  is  a  method  ol  treatment  of 
these  central  topics  which  will  weld  the  links  of  connection  with 
other  studies. 

d.  A  fourth  idea  that  is  practically  operative  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  estimate  every  topic  from  the  standpoint  of  the  children 
and  their  experience,  thus  bringing  into  rrlation  and  unity  Ihe 
school  and  home  influences. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  spent  most  of  the  brief  time  allowed  lilm 
for  discussion  in  general  statements  that  threw  no  new 
light  upon  the  ideas  presented,  but  rather  seemed  to 
belittle  the  efforts  made  by  the  Herbartian  workers  who 
are  earnestly  striving  to  solve  the  great  question  of 
properly  correlating  the  studies  of  the  elementary 
school.  There  was,  he  said,  a  tendency  among  modern 
teachers  to  over-rate  present  knowledge,  so  if  Job  were 
to  visit  us  to-day  he  would  not  say,  "  No  doubt  you  are 


the  people  and  wisdom  will  die  with  you,"  but,  "  No 
doubt  you  are  the  people  and  wisdom  was  born  with 
you."  He  differed  with  Dr.  De  Garmo  in  a  number  of 
his  definitions.  He  also  would  not  admit  that  there  are 
two  standpoints  to  be  considered  in  the  preparation  of 
a  course  of  study :  civilization  and  psychology.  The 
psychological  standpoint  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
only  one  requiring  attention  and  made  the  point  that  in 
the  education  of  Indians,  for  instance,  teachers  were 
told  that  they  must  go  outside  Indian  culture  to  find 
materials  for  instruction. 

Supt.  Edward  D.  Farrell,  of  New  York  city,  was  in 
favor  of  laying  greater  stress  on  the  form  studies  in  the 
frst  school  years.  He  should  have  heard  Co.  Supt. 
Bright's  talk  before  the  Herbart  society  to  learn  how 
his  remarks  were  received  by  the  majority  of  the  new 
educationists.  Mr.  Bright  said  it  was  the  greatest 
fallacy  ever  advocated  before  a  meeting  of  teachers 
that  the  formal  studies  should  have  precedence  before 
thought  studies.  Give  the  child  ideas,  he  said,  and 
awaken  in  him  a  love  of  reading,  of  knowledge,  of  art, 
and  all  the  other  good  things  that  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing, and  he  will  gain  infinitely  more  than  by  being  driven 
through  the  mechanics  of  the  three  R's  on  the,  "  We  are 
soon  going  out  "  plan. 

Supt.  Farrell  said  that  some  things  were  now  called  correlation 
which  were  once  called  radiatwn.  President  De  Garmo  gave 
correlation  as  the  general  term  and  co-ordination  and  concentra- 
tion as  particular.  On  entering  school  the  child  must  be  abU  to 
lay  hold  of  instruction.  Radiation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  diffu- 
sion and  he  neglects  those  studies  which  have  not  appealed  to 
his  interest.  It  sounds  well  to  place  Nature  on  the  throne,  and 
let  the  little  ones  gather  round  her  for  instruction.  How  shall 
the  teacher  force  Nature  to  inspire  each  little  one  so  that  there 
shall  be  class  work  ?  At  the  threshold  of  the  school  the  child  is 
confronted  with  the  symbolism  of  language,  number,  and  form. 
The  presentation  of  these  subjects  taxes  the  ability  of  the  best 
teachers.  They  cannot  be  isolated.  Concentration  seldom  works 
injury  The  first  and  second  school  years  are  the  time  to  present 
form,  figures,  and  language. 


In  the  absence  of  Inspector  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  who 
was  to  have  continued  the  discussion.  Prof.  Levi 
Seeley,  of  the  state  normal  school  of  Trenton,  N,  J.,  was 
called  upon  to  address  the  meeting.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  clear  definitions  of  the  terms, 
correlation,  co-ordination,  and  concentration,  given  by 
Pres.  De  Garmo.  He  made  the  point  that  concentra- 
tion seiks  to  bring  together  the  vast  number  of  sub- 
jects now  taught.  This  work  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Herbartians.  His  second  point  was  that  many  teachers 
had  taken  their  pupils  to  the  threshold  of  learning  but 
had  failed  to  take  them  further  because  they  did  not 
understand  concentration  and  correlation.  Dr.  Seeiey's 
words  were  well  received  and  the  applause  that  greeted 
him  gave  evidence  that  the  American  teachers  were 
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glad  to  have  him  back  again  in  their  midst  after  his 
year's  absence  in  Germany,  where  he  had  gone  for 
study  and  observation  of  the  organization  and  methods 
of  German  schools. 

Dr.  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  a  former  president  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  closed  the  discussion.  He  thought  there  were 
many  good  points  about  the  old  school  that  modern 
teachers  are  apt  to  overlook. 

Goethe  says  thinking  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  like  a  weaver's 
loom.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  child  builds  up  walls 
between  history  and  geography  in  its  mind.  There  was  co-op- 
eration in  the  old  plan.  .  He  would  like  to  see  the  man  or  woman 
who  could  teach  these  two  studies  separately,  isn't  it  a  fact  that 
language  is  a  common  center  in  itself.^  In  concluding  Mr.  Soldan 
said  he  hoped  never  to  see  natural  science  study  supersede  the 
humanities. 

DIGNIFYING  ACTIVE  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  N.  E.  A. 

After  the  pedagogical  discussions  of  the  Wednesday 
morning  session  some  amendments  to  the  constitution 
were  ofifered  that  will  make  the  Denver  convention  one 
of  great  historic  significance.  The  need  of  dignifying 
active  membership  had  at  last  impressed  itcelf  upon  the 
directors.  The  following  amendments  show  what 
changes  have  been  inaugurated  : 

Article  III.  was  thus  amended  : 

Section  i.— There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members,  namely, 
active,  associate,  and  corresponding. 

Section  2. — Teachers  and  all  woo  are  actively  associated  with 
the  management  of  educational  institutions,  including  libraries 
and  periodicals,  may  become  active  members.  All  others  who 
pay  an  annual  membership  fee  of  $2.00  may  b^ome  associate 
members.  Eminent  educators  not  residing  in  America  may  be 
elected  by  the  directory  to  be  corresponding  members.  The 
number  of  corresponding  members  shall  at  no  time  exceed  fif;y. 

Section  3. — All  persons  who  have  been  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  any  two  years  previous  to,  or  including,  1895,  may  be 
admitted  to  active  membership  without  payment  of  the  enroll- 
ment fee.  Any  person,  eligible,  may  become  an  active  member 
upon  application  endorsed  by  two  active  members,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  an  enrollment  fee  of  $2.00. 

All  active  members  must  pay  annual  dues  of  $2  00,  and  will 
be  entitled  to  the  volume  of  proceedings  without  *'  coupon  "  or 
other  conditions.  If  the  annual  dues  are  not  paid  within  tne  fiscal 
year,  membership  will  lapse,  and  may  be  restored  only  on  pay- 
ment of  the  enrollment  fee  of  $2.00. 

Associate  members  may  receive  the  volume  of  proceedings  in 
accordance  with  the  uaual  "  coupon  "  conditions  as  printed  on 
the  membership  ticket. 

Corresponding  members  will  be  entitled  to  the  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings without  the  payment  of  fees  or  other  conditions. 

Section  4. — The  names  of  active  and  corresponding  members 
only  will  be  printed  in  the  volume  of  proceedings  with  their  re- 
spective educational  titles,  offices,  and  addresses,  to  be  revised 
annually  by  the  secretary  of  the  association. 

Article  IV.  was  amended  by  striking  out  Sections  i  and  2,  and 
inserting  the  following : 

Section  i.— The  oHicers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  twelve  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a 
iK)ard  of  directors,  a  board  of  trustees,  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee, as  hereinafter  provided. 

Section  2. — The  board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  the  president 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  first  vice  president,  sec- 
retary, treasurer,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  one 
additional  member  from  each  state,  territory,  or  district,  to  be 
elected  by  the  association  for  a  term  of  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  are  chosen,  and  of  such  life  directors  as  are  now  (July 
12,  1895)  in  office.  The  president  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  first  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee. 

Amendments  of  still  greater  importance  were  pre- 
pared by  the  board  of  directors,  but  were  not  acted 
upon  at  this  meeting.  These  should  be  adopted,  by  all 
means.  They  will  make  the  association  what  it  ought 
to  be,  a  representative  body  of  American  educators. 
These  amendments  read  as  follows  : 

REPRESENTATION  AND  VOTING. 

Section  i. — Each  state  and  territory  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
in  the  meetings  of  the  association,  and  to  one  additional  vote  for 
each  twenty  active  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  enrolled 
at  the  previous  annual  meeting.  These  votes  shall  be  cast  by 
delegates  elected  for  the  purpose  by  the  several  state  teachers' 
associations.  In  case  any  state  teachers'  association  shall  fail  to 
elect  delegates  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  association  to  issue  a 


call  for  a  meeting  of  the  active  members  from  such  state  in  order 
to  elect  the  delegates  to  which  their  state  is  entitled.  Said  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  N.  £.  A. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  as  delegate  from  any  state  or  territory 
who  is  not  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. State  delegations  are  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  in 
their  number. 

Section  2.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion to  notify  the  president  of  each  state  teachers'  association, 
each  year  of  the  number  of  delegates  to  which  said  state  is  en- 
titled.' Delegates  shall  bear  proper  credentials  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  Uie  association. 

Director  Bardeen,of  New  York,  offered  the  following 
proposed  amendment,  which  was  carried  over  to  be 
considered  at  a  subsequent  session  : 

That  the  basis  of  voting  be  that  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee—one member  from  each  state,  territory  or  district,  with 
an  additional  vote  lor  every  twenty  who  were  enrolled  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  association.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  meeting, 
at  least,  the  delegates  be  elected  by  the  present  members  of  the 
association  from  each  state,  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  by  the 
president  of  the  association. 

This  latter  amendment  also  should  be  adopted  next 
year.  It  means  progress  in  the  right  direction.  When 
these  amendments  have  once  been  incorporated  in  the 
constitution,  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  a  power  in  the  shaping 
of  educational  legislation  in  national  and  state  legis- 
latures, 

EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  NATURE. 

The  Wednesday  evening  session  listened  to  an  address 
by  Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  it: 

There  are  fads  in  thinking  as  well  as  in  acting ;  and  if  we  define 
an  intellectual  fad  as  a  partial  and  somewhat  superficial  mode  of 
thought  which  becomes  epidemic,  runs  its  course,  and  is  succeeded 
by  similar  phases  of  thought,  we  may  say  that  fads  are  the  rungs 
of  a  ladder  on  which  thought  rises  from  lower  conceptions  to 
higher  and  thus  eains  wider  and  wider  horizons  for  truth. 

Education  has  had  and  still  has  its  fads,  among  which  may  be 
named  •*  Follow  Nature,"  "  Manual  Training,"  ••Lancastrianism," 
and  **  Apperception."  On  account  of  its  longevity  and  antiquity, 
*'  Nature  '  is  the  most  respectable  of  educational  fads,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  Rousseau  and  Spencer,  this  fiction  has 
become  prevalent  in  modem  educational  literature. 

These  writers  do  not  define  what  thev  mean  by  "  Nature,"  but 
from  their  use  of  the  term,  we  may  infer  that  their  meaning  is 
this :  The  material  world  of  matter  and  force  inhabited  by  im- 
civilized  men  (Rousseau)  ;  or,  in  simpler  form,  experience  (Spen- 
cer). *'  Education  according  to  Nature  "  is  education  through 
contact  with  environment,  or  through  experience  with  matter  and 
force,  as  distinguished  from  education  through  books,  or  through 
human  art. 

"  Follow  Nature  "  can  not  be  an  ultimate  criterion,  for  in  actual 
practice  there  are  near  limits  beyond  which  experience  should  not 
go.  A  child  of  tender  years  may  oerhaps  experiment  w.th  a  can- 
dle flame,  boiling  water,  and  hot  fire-bars,  but  not  with  an  open 
razor ;  and  to  decree  that  our  knowledge  of  science  must  be  gained 
wholly  by  experiment  is  manifestly  absurd,  an  indispensable  factor 
in  human  progress  being  capitalization  and  inheritance.  As  cap- 
italized knowledge  is  increasing  in  volume  from  year  to  year,  the 
need  of  leaning  on  authority  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  of 
reliance  on  personal  experience  smaller  and  smaller.  Scholarship 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  mastery  of  books. 

The  human  mind,  like  other  organisms,  has  its  predetermined 
mode  of  activity,— this  is  its  nature  ;  and  to  •*  Follow  Nature,"  in 
a  psychological  sense,  is  to  adapt  our  instruction  to  the  mind's 
organic  mode  of  activity.  *•  Naturally,"  the  mind  proceeds  from 
whole  to  parts,  from  the  vague  to  the  definite,  and,  in  infancy, 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  and  we  *•  Follow  Nature  "  when 
we  present  the  matter  of  instruction  in  such  a  way  that  the  mind 
may  elaborate  its  material  in  this  order. 

Again  we  '*  follow  nature  "  when  we  devise  an  education  that  is 
wholesome.— tonic,  rather  than  fragmentary  or  partial.  TTie 
"trained"  horse  is  an  abnormal  horse;  the  "expert,"  or  the 
"  specialist,"  is  but  the  fraction  or  fragment  of  a  man ;  a  "  trained  " 
teacher  has  come  to  mean  a  young  woman  capable  of  doing  but 
one  thing  well.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  specialization, 
but  the  need  of  the  age  is  an  education  that  is  catholic  and 
humane  ;  and  we  need  to  return  to  nature  in  the  sense  of  seeking 
simplicity  and  wholeness  in  human  education. 

OTHER  ADDRESSES. 

State  Supt.  Chas.  R.  Skinner,  of  New  York,  was  warmly 
received.  He  gave  an  admirable  address  upon  **  The 
Education  of  Public  Opinion." 
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Ex  governor  Northen,  of  Georgia,  "the  educational 
governor  of  the  South  "  as  he  is  called,  invited  the 
teachers  to  the  great  Cotton  States  Exposition.  He 
said  he  w^^as  sorry  he  was  not  a  teacher.  The  teachers 
of  the  South  had  come  because  they  felt  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome  for,  thank  God,  there  were  now  do  sectional 
differences.  The  Southerners  were  in  many  respects 
essentially  Americans.  They  had  come  also  because 
the  United  States  committee  of  education  had  said  the 
South  showed  greater  progress  in  education,  in  recent 
years,  than  any  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  They 
also  came  to  ask  Coloradoans  and  others  in  the  North 


S(«t«8upt.  of  PetiiUflT(Dla. 
to  come  South  and  become  acquainted  with  the  South,  its 
people  and  institutions,  Mr.  Northen  wanted  every 
school  in  the  United  States  to  have  an  exhibit  at  the 
exposition  at  Atlanta,  and  to  have  an  educational  meet- 
ing there,  where  the  South  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  its  warm-heartedness. 

Upon  motion  of  General  Eaton,  ex-United  States  com- 
missioner of  education,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  to  send  a  telegram  of  greeting  to  United  States 
Commissioner  Harris  and  Supt.  Greenwood,  who  are  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Thursday,  July  11. 

"  PATRIOTISM  AND  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP." 

The  symposium  of  the  Thursday  morning  session  had 
for  its  subject  "  The  duty  and  opportunity  of  the  schools 
ia  promoting  patriotism  and  good  citizenship."  Super- 
visor George  H,  Martin,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  the  first 
speaker,  discussing  the  topic, 

"^EW  STANDARDS  OF  PATRIOTIC  CITIZENSHIP." 

He  said  in  substance  : 

The  American  idea  of  patriotism  is  the  outgrowth  of  centuries 
<rf  struggle  tor  personal  and  poliiical  freedom.  Oppressive  forces 
have  been  overcome,  and  oppressive  institutions  have  been  over- 
tbrown.  Men  have  fought  and  died  to  secure  and  defend  what 
ibey  have  called  their  rights. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  our  idea  of  a  patriot  is  of  a  man  with 
a  sword  who  loves  his;  country  and  is  willing  to  die  for  it.  All 
our  national  songs  foster  this  idea.  Recently  there  has  been  a 
great  revival  of  tbis  sentiment.  Flags  have  been  placed  over  the 
school-houses,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Revolution  are 
organizin);.  It,  is  important  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  this 
seutimcnt ;  whether  it  is  to  waste  itself  in  after  dinner  speeches. 
Of  devote  itself  to  practical  ends.  H  it  is  to  be  made  practical, 
there  must  be  new  standards  ol  patriotism.  The  old  patriotism, 
like  the  old  theology,  taught  men  bow  to  die.  The  idea  that  tne 
only  field  for  patriotism  to  exhibit  self  is  in  war  or  civil  convul- 
skm  must  give  way.  and  we  must  leira  and  leach  that  peace,  too, 
batli  her  victories. 

To  get  this  new  idea  we  must  change  our  view  paint,  and  see 
that  an  independent  nation  made  up  of  free  and  equal  people 


grown  rich  and  powerful,  will  not  have  to  meet  the  old  foes,  or 
fight  over  the  old  battles.  There  arc  new  enemies,  and  there 
must  be  new  weapons.  To  educate  youth  up  to  the  new  stand- 
ard, we  must  study  the  historic  patriotism  to  learn  the  spirit  which 
underlay  and  prompted  the  deed — the  spirit  ol  sacrifice  of  self  for 
the  public  weal.  And  we  must  show  that  whoever  exhibits  this 
spirit  is  a  patriot,  however  retired  the  situation,  or  humble  the 
person.  Next  we  must  show  the  new  enemies  how  private  vices 
undermine  the  public  good— how  a  venal  ballot  or  a  corrupt  ju- 
diciary may  undo  the  work  of  centuries  of  struggle  for  freedom. 
The  perils  from  these  sources  may  be  greater  than  from  foreign 
invasion. 

The  first  requirement  for  the  new  patriot  is  sound  manhood, 
personal  integrity,  righteousness.  Independent  and  self-support- 
ing producers  are  needed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  society. 
There  is  peril  now  from  both  social  extremes.  The  new  patriot 
will  recognize  the  obligations  growing  out  of  interdependence. 
The  sense  of  personal  obligation  ol  man  to  man  in  business  has 
become  blunted.  Employers  and  employees  have  both  abdicated 
the  throne  of  personal  sovereignty  and  personal  responsibility, 
and  have  yielded  themselves  to  the  tryanny  of  tbeir  respective 
orders.    Hence  friction  and  heat,  and  much  disaster. 

Social  harmony  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  state,  and 
the  patriotic  man  will  be  sympathetic,  generous  and  just.  Be- 
yond this  the  new  patriotism  will  call  for  active  and  chSerful  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs.  The  obligation  of  personal  service 
was  recognized  by  the  English  settlers  before  and  after  emigra- 
tion. The  duty  to  attend  to  public  business  and  to  hold  public 
offices  was  enforced  by  penalties.  The  representative  idea  has 
made  it  easy  for  men  to  'shirk,  lo  serve  by  substitutes,  and  all 

Eublic  administration,  especially  loral  administration,  has  suffered 
y  it.  We  need  a  revival  of  the  old  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bilitv.  Men  need  to  fee!  that  to  vote,  to  serve  on  juries,  and  to 
hold  pubic  office  at  a  sacrifice  ol  personal  interests,  is  to-day  the 
highest  patriotism.  Personal  interest  and  partisan  prejudKe  must 
both  give  way  to  the  demand  for  clean,  business-like  administra- 
tion of  all  public  affairs. 

"AMERtCAN    HISTORY    A  MEANS  OF  PATRIOTIC  TRAINING." 

President  C.  B.  Uenson,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  was  to  have  spoken 
on  "  The  Study  of  American  History  as  a  Training  for 
Good  Citizenship,"  But  he  could  not  be  present  and 
the  venerable  Prof.  Joseph  Baldwin,  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  took  his  place.  Dr.  Baldwin  said  among 
other  good  things  : 

"  Conduct  is  the  central  thought  in  education.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  as  conduct  studies  awaken  the  most  brain  cells 
these  studies  are  of  the  highest  importance.  For  practical  good, 
conduct  studies  stand  at  the  very  head.  While  the  excellent 
papers  were  being  read  this  morning  1  longed  for  ability  to  roll 
back  the  century  for  fifty  years,  so  that  I  might  with  the  senti- 
ment of  to  day,  instill  the  minds  of  the  young  of  that  day  with 
this  latter  day  patrlotbm.  We  are  after  all  these  years  just  be- 
ginning to  take  nold  of  new  principles  which  shall  mold  the  future 
into  proper  channels.  Wc  have  long  been  domg  culture  work  in 
a  general  way,  hut  it  has  been  on  misdirected  lines.    The  first 


object  of  the  teacher  should  t>e  to  make  good  citizens.  Good 
men  and  women  should  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our 
school  work.  Man  is  but  an  actor  in  history.  History  'sa  revel- 
ation ol  the  conduct  ol  men  and  therefore  must  be  the  central 
study.  In  conduct  history  gives  us  the  best  in  the  individual  and 
the  nation.  The  committee  of  fifteen  of  this  asscciation  did  a 
wise  thing  in  having  history,  this  conduct  study,  begin  down  in 
the  kindergarten  depanrneni.  The  steeping  of  the  people  ol  an 
cient  times  in  the  heroism  of  Homer  produced  a  D.tlion  of  heroes 
and  it  will  do  the  s^me  in  this  later  day.  The  desire  comes  in- 
evitably to  those  who  study  history  aright  lo  emulate  the  ex- 
amples of  history.     It  is  a  siudy  fullof  possibilities  unlimited." 
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ETHICS  IN  PATRIOTISM. 
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Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  spoke  on  "  Ethics 
in  Patriotism,"  offering  the  following  propositions  as 
fundamental : 

I.  The  word  patriotism  is  derived  from  a  root  that  signifies 
**  to  protect/'  and  in  its  secondary  sense  to  feed.  To  protect  and 
to  provide  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  patriotism.  This  pro- 
tection was  at  first  exercised  by  the  patnarch  or  father  of  the 
family. 

II.  With  the  growth  of  families,  this  fundamental  idea  was  ex- 
tended to  the  tribe  or  gens  ;  and 

III.  After  further  extension,  the  idea  embraced  the  several 
peoples  of  the  same  origin  and  language,  till  finally — 

IV.  The  idea  has  come  to  embrace  great  nations  with  a  com- 
mon interest. 

V.  With  the  spread  of  civilization  this  idea  of  patriotism  has 
taken  on  a  broader  meaning.  From  families  of  individuals  or 
races,  we  now  consider  families  of  nations ;  and  what  at  first  em- 
braced only  people  of  one  family,  now  embraces  humanity.  The 
original  idea  was  essentially  selfish  in  a  narrow  sense.  Gradu- 
ally the  idea  has  broadened,  but  it  has  been  and  still  is  essentially 
selfish.  The  extended  notion  of  patriotism  has  gradually  become 
more  altruistic,  and  its  future  development  will  still  further  de- 
velop the  altruistic  idea. 

Already  there  is  a  community  of  educated,  enlightened,  broad- 
minded  men  whose  patriotism  embraces  the  whole  world  of  man, 
while  holding  a  warmer  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  country 
where  they  live.  It  is  the  duty  of  schools  to  cultivate  this  broad, 
all  comprehending  patriotism. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

Thp  discussion  was  opened  by  Prin.  W.  H.  Barthol- 
omew, of  the  female  high  school,  Louisville,  Ky.  He 
heartily  endorsed  the  papers  that  were  read  at  this 
session  because,  he  said,  **  They  all  put  the  basis  of  pa- 
triotism in  the  family.''  Continuing  he  said  in  sub- 
stance : 

"  It  is  our  privilege  and  purpose  to  take  the  boys  and  girls, 
over  whom  we  have  been  placed,  and  make  them  aware  that  the 
right  should  be  done  for  its  own  sake.  The  flag  is  nothing  unless 
it  represents  honor  and  justice.  It  is  ours  to  teach  jus  ice  and 
righteou.«ness  in  all  things." 

Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  was  the  next  speaker. 
He  said  : 

"  I  rejoice  that  at  last  the  schoolmaster  has  a  highe  ideal  of 
patriotism  than  the  average  citizen.  Our  motto  is  now  not  our 
country  against  the  world,  but  our  country  for  the  world.  What 
we  are  struggling  to  do  is  to  make  the  children  of  the  future  as 
good  as  we  are.  The  heroes  of  history  are,  many  of  them,  bad 
men.  The  books  are  full  of  that  monarch  of  selfishness.  Napoleon. 
It  is  our  duty  to  put  down  the  foolishness  of  this  kind.  We 
should  instruct  in  ideal  patriotism  and  not  by  false  models." 

In  the  absence  of  Supt.  William  Richardson,  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  State  Supt.  Preston,  of  Mississippi,  was 
called  upon  to  close  the  discussion. 

He  believed  that  true  patriotism  was  to  live  for  one's  country 
and  that  alone.  As  a  representative  of  the  South  he  declared 
that  his  part  of  the  country  had  a  great  struggle  in  hand.  The 
teachers  of  the  South  were  fighting  earnestly  and  manfully  to 
allay  the  prejudices  engendered  by  the  late  war.  He  asked  that 
the  teachers  forget  the  past  and  instruct  their  pupils  that  the 
whole  country,  no  section,  is  one  to  be  loved,  honored,  and  sup- 
ported. Patriotism  is  essentially  a  love  of  one's  own  country.  If 
there  be  room  then  the  love  may  go  out  to  other  lands.  He  in 
sisted  that  the  unity  of  the  whole  country  was  the  point  to  be 
kept  in  view. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Prin.  Bartholomew,  of  Louisville,  presided.  He  had 
been  prominently  mentioned  for  the  presidency  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  came 
within  four  voles  of  being  elected.  The  honor  accorded 
him  in  calling  him  to  the  chair  on  this  occasion  was 
warmly  appreciated  by  his  many  friends. 


(( 


EVOLUTION  AND  EDUCATION. 
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The  first  address  was  that  of  the  venerable  educator 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the 
University  of  California,  on  "  Effect  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Evolution  upon  Educational  Theory  and  Practice." 

In  a  shadowy  way  evolution  was  vaguely  known  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  thought,  he  said  In  ancient  times  no  such  ideas 
were  applied  practically ;  it  was  the  p'-ovince  of  the  modern  mind 


to  so  apply  it.  The  result  has  been  to  profoundly  modifv  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education.  It  has  widened  the  whole  in- 
tellectual horizon.  He  first  considered  the  science  of  evolution  in 
biology.  To  Spencer  is  owed  the  law  of  continuity,  demon- 
strating a  blood  relationship  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
.•specimens  of  animal  life.  The  professor  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  old  and  new  zoologists,  Audubon  on  the  one  hand  and  Hux- 
ley on  the  other.  The  differentiation  is  along  the  line  of  habit  on 
the  one  hand  and  structure  and  function  on  the  other.  The 
learner  of  evolution  has  learned  the  whole  range  of  human  knowl- 
edge. When  Christianity  was  introduced  it  exalted  man  at  the 
expense  of  society ;  evolution  will  eventually  carry  man  by  and 
what  he  is  now  to  a  condition  of  ideal  excellence.  What  is  this 
idea  ?    He  believed  evolution  will  help  us  to  find  it. 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Bryan,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  said  he 
was  glad  that  notwithstanding  many  Don  Quixotes  who 
were  even  upturning  windmills  on  their  Rosimantes  that 
there  was  still  very  much  of  the  salt  of  common  sense 
in  American  teaching  to  save  the  schools  and  pupils. 
Modern  science,  it  was  too  true,  had  not  got  thoroughly 
into  the  school.  The  address  was  delivered  with  much 
force  and  aroused  hearty  applause. 


Friday,  July  12, 

**  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS." 

The  third  symposium  of  the  general  sessions  related 
to  "The  instruction  and  improvement  of  teachers  now 
at  work  in  the  schools."  Prof.  Arvin  S.  Olin,  of  the 
Kansas  State  university,  at  Lawrence,  was  the  first 
speaker.  A  brief  summary  of  his  remarks,  which  have 
as  the  branch 

I.  'by  teachers*  institutes," 
is  here  given  : 

1.  The  development  of  institutes  as  a  means  of  improving 
teachers  while  engaged  in  the  work  has  progressed  rapidly  as 
teaching  has  become  more  scientific,  and  the  teacher's  work  has 
received  wider  and  more  generous  recognition ;  and  has  been,  in 
part,  a  cause  of  such  improved  conditions. 

2.  Forms, — a.  The  institute  which  meets  in  one-day  sessions, 
once  a  month,  more  or  less.  This  form  is  usually  found  in  con- 
nection with  city  school  systems. 

b.  The  institute  which  holds  annual  sessions  of  from  three  to 
five  days,  as  found  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  states. 

c.  The  institute  continuing  from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  hav- 
ing many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  summer  school  In  sev- 
eral of  tne  Western  sta'es  this  form  of  the  institute  is  held  an- 
nually in  each  county  in  the  summer  vacation. 

3.  Purpose  and  Methods, — The  general  purpose  is  stated  in 
the  title.  Specific  purposes  and  methods  vary  according  to  the 
form,  as  before  indicated  In  short-session  institutes,  a  thorough 
academic,  and  more  or  less  complete  technical  knowledge  of 
the  teacher's  work  is  presupposed.  In  the  third  class,  previously 
named,  an  element  of^  weakness  in  one  or  both  of  these  elements 
is  reco^'zed  as  possible,  and  the  institute  offers  means  for 
remedying  these  deficiencies. 

In  its  ideal  working,  it  may  be  said  that  the  institute  should 
presuppose  knowledge,  and  that  its  work  should  be  the  vitalizing 
application,  and  correlation  of  that  knowledge.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  lecture y  the  model  lesion ^  and  discussions  are  generally 
used. 

In  institutes  continued  for  several  weeks  the  members  are 
usually  organized  into  classes  for  formal  discussion  in  the  various 
school  branches,  and  often  this  instruction  tends  to  become  purely 
academic.  In  many  cases  there  is  given  in  these  institutes  in- 
struction in  branches  other  than  those  pursued  in  the  elementary 
schools,  as  literature,  higher  mathematics,  etc.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  broadening  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  tejcher. 

4.  Results.— a.  The  sense  pi  isolation  in  work  is  overcome, 
and  community  of  feeling  is  created. 

k.  Intelligent  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  developed, 
r.  All  profit  by  the  record  of  the  experiments  and  experience 
of  each. 

d.  The  ethical  and  spiritual  clement  in  education  is*  given 
proper  emphasis. 

5.  Difficulties  and  Remedies, — a.  Persons  inadequately  prepared, 
both  in  scholarship  and  in  training,  attempt  to  teach,  and  expect 
the  institute  to  do  for  them  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  the 
grammar,  high,  or  normal  school.  The  remedy  is  an  immediate 
and  imperative  increase  in  the  professional  and  scholastic  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

b.  Institute  work  often  is  injured  by  the  proximity  of  examina- 
tions on  which  the  rank  or  positions  of  teachers  depend.  The 
remedy  is  permanent  certificates  for  a  professional  teaching  body. 
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6.  C<w»f/»*ji(wr.— The  institute  in  some  form  is  recognized  as 
an  aid  indispensable  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  a  body  o( 
teachers.  No  other  means  is  so  wtll  calculated  to  harmonize 
and  energize  the  work  of  a  corps  of  teachers.  "Conference 
maketh  a  ready  man." 


was  the  topic  of  the  symposium  handled  by  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes,  of  Leland  Stanford  university,  who  has  come 
to  be  a  prominent  leader  in  the  N.  E.  A.     The  follow- 
ing is  an   abstract  of  his  paper  : 
What  work  is  actually  done  to-day  in  teachers'  classes  in 

Who  should  lead  the  ttache.'^'  class,  the  suoerintendent,  spe- 
cial teachtrs  in  ibe  department,  or  oulside  lecturers  or  teachers? 

Should  the  subject  matter  be  academic,  1. 1..  science,  literature. 
or  art.  or  should  it  be  professional^?  If  professional  what  place 
should  be  given  10  ihehistory  of  education,  to  educational  classics, 
to  the  questions  of  school  organization,  management  or  methods, 
to  class  room  rx  peri  mentation  ? 

In  method  1$  it  best  to  take  up  a  generalization  and  work  out 
applications  to  class-room  conditions,  or  is  it  best  to  gather  up 
detaib  and  work  out  gereraliz.it ions  ? 

How  can  the  practical  details  of  lime,  work,  pay  for  the  instruc- 
tor, etc ,  be  best  arranged  ? 

Conclusions:  The  difficulties  in  teachers' classes  come  largely 
from  the  following  conditions  : 

The  teachers  in  any  school  department  have  \-ery  different  de- 
grees  of  ability  and  training,  and  different  ranges  ol  interest,  thus 
making  it  d  ffijult  to  adjust  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 
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Good  leaders  are  not  always  available,  and  with  a  poor  leader 
UDder  the  partly  compulsory  conditions  of  attendance  that  will 
always  prevail,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  often  wasted  and  the  meet- 
ings often  de^nerate  into  petty  debating  societies. 

The  adventLtious  rewards  and  punishments  almost  unavoid- 
ably connected  with  such  a  clas$,  in  the  way  of  position  and 
advancement,  often  lead  to  ovenvork,  dissatisfaction,  and  petty 

Teachers'  classes,  if  properly  conducted,  may  lead  to  the  fol- 
lowing advantages : 

They  enable  the  super! ntendetit  to  detect  gmius,  draw  it  out, 
and  use  it  to  advantage. 

They  introduce  the  student  spirit  into  the  teachers'  woilc ;  this 
spint  alone  can  give  strength  and  value  to  such  meetings. 

They  give  opportunity  to  free  discussions  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  give  and  take,  so  necessary  in  a  school  de- 
partment. 

They  give  unity  and  purpose  to  the  work  o(  the  school  depart- 
mtnt 

3.  "by  reading  circles" 
was  the  concluding  topic  of  the  symposium.     Supt.  L. 
H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  discussed  it  In  a  very  helpful 
paper  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

The  theme  "  Training  of  Teachers  through  Reading  Circles," 
divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts, — that  made  possible 
'  through  the  so-called  Teachers'  Keadint;  Circle,  and  that  made 
possible  through  the  so  calkd  Young  People's  Reading  Circle. 
These  differ  in  immediate  ends,  ar.d  in  details  of  ore  an  iz  it  ion.  but 
ire  much  nearer  each  other  in  general  purpose  and  in  actual  re- 
sults than  would  be  supposed  by  any  one  not  conversant  with  their 
ioDcr  working  and  their  results.  I  shall  treat  each  briefly,  espe- 
cial in  their  likenesses  and  differences  to  each  other. 

Tbe  reading  circle  as  a  means  of  tialning  teachers  now  in  the 
lervioe  baa  large  advantages,  connected  with  marked  limitations. 
Too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  it.    As  a  piece  of  mechan- 


ism or  as  a  part  of  an  organization,  its  nature  must  be  studied 
its  proper  place  and  use  be  found,  and  its  correlation  with  other 
forces  strictly  observed. 

In  large  systems  its  place  is  largely  taken  by  the  class  or  the 
pedagogical  club,  though  there  is  still  room  and  a  place  for  each. 
The  club  has  its  chief  idea,  discussion, — the  reading  being  more 
in  the  form  of  study  and  preparation  lor  the  discussion.  The 
reading  circle,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  as  its  chief  clement 
the  reading  of  books,  other  thinus.  as  meetings  and  discussions, 
being  incidental,  however  desiraole.  The  red  or  causative  idea 
of  the  reading  circle  is  an  attempt  to  overcome  what  might 
properly  be  called  the  "  inertia  of  books."  The  inertia  of  books 
is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  book,  but  some- 
what also  upon  circumstances  connected  with  the  life  of  tbe 
reader. 

The  reading  Circle  helps  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  books  in 
three  ways:  (i)  It  places  definitely  before  the  attention  of  its 
members  the  pani.-ular  book  or  books  adopted  -  shows  best  how 
to  obtain  ihem,  and  puts  the  matter  into  tangible  s'.:ape— the 
teacher  merely  joins  the  organization,  and  adds  to  his  own  arm 
the  strength  of  the  organization.  The  latter  docs  the  rest,  and 
actually  places  the  book  right  end  up  in  the  teacher's  hand. 

(i)  It  lurnishis  a  kiy  10  the  book  itself  by  a  well  considered 
outline,  duly  prepared  by  some  competent,  practical  teacher,  who 
gives  suggestions  as  to  tbe  practical  applications  that  tbe  ordin- 
ary teacher  can  make  of  the  teachings  of  the  book,  when  once 
this  attention  has  been  called  to  them.  To  persons  unskilled  in 
reading,  as  many  teachers  are,  as  most  rural  teachers  are.  this  is 
an  important  function  of  the  circle  as  an  organized  form  of  help 
for  the  teacher, 

(3)  It  furnishes  an  immediate  and  forceful  ma/ntioi  reading. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  most  persons  must  have  a  motive 
for  reading  which  b  outside  the  interest  found  in  the  ideas  them- 
selves. Such  influence  may  come  from  many  sources.  The  fact 
of  belonging  to  an  organization  is  of  itself  a  mighty  influence — 
tbe  fact  that  stated  times  are  set  for  reading  a  certain  portion  is 
another  important  force— a  set  time  for  a  particular  portion  is 
not  only  a  strong  motive  to  the  reading  itself,  but  it  introduces 
an  important  element  of  education  into  ihe  life  and  habits  of  tbe 
teacher— an  appropriate  time  for  each  separate  thing  to  be  done, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  some  form  of  test  which  emphasizes  the 
result,  IS  of  some  consequence. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  an  end  may  be  attained  best  by 
indirect  means.  In  my  judgment  the  childn  n's  reading  circle 
whenever  adopted  has  accomplished  more  for  the  teachers  than 
the  teachers' circle  itself. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  teach  the  children  from  the  books 
adopted  by  the  Young  People's  circle,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
them  to  read  the  books  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the  books 
have  been  worth  reading  by  every  one,  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  teachers  very  much  needed  ■*  developing  of  the  imagiiution, 
and  a  mellowing  of  their  sympathies,  and  an  enlarging  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  child  mind  in  a  way  that  their  children's  books. 
written  as  many  ot  them  have  been  by  geniuses,  alone  could  do. 
What  an  awakening  this  has  been  to  many  a  teacher  1 

Supt.  Jones  gave  a  list  of  books,  discussed  what  may  really  be 
expected  from  tbe  reading  of  pedagogical  works  by  circles,  and 
reported  what  county  supterintendents  say  of  Ihe  effect  on  teach- 
ers actually  employed  in  the  schools. 

DISCUSSION. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed  the  papers.  It 
was  opened  by  the  state  superintendent  of  Colorado, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Peavey. 

She  began  with  a  story  by  Lucten  of  a  spirit  who  was  com- 
pelled by  Charon  to  give  up  many  burdens  before  he  was  willing 
to  ferry  him  over  the  Styx,  fearing  that  such  a  load  would  sub- 
merge his  craft.  She  thought  some  teachers  were  overtrain'Sd 
and  burdened  down  with  isms  and  ologies.  She  differed  In-m 
Prof.  Barnes  in  the  selection  of  topics  to  be  studied  in  teachers' 
classes,  especially  recommending  the  biographies  of  good  edu- 
cators and  works  on  pedagogics. 

Prin.  James  M.  Green,  of  tbe  State  normal  school  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  continued  the  discussion. 

He  said  he  should  devote  himself  to  one  or  two  points.  All 
that  had  been  said  on  tbe  organization  of  teachers'  institutes 
might  be  indorsed,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  divide 
them  into  departments,  and  while  this  was  good  in  large  insti- 
tutcs,  there  should  be  short  institutes  for  teachers  to  attend.  At 
such  an  institute  he  would  have  two  classes  of  workers.  The 
teacher's  class  should  be  compulsory.  This  is  where  I  differ 
with  previous  speakers.  Either  the  teacher  should  attend  the 
class  or  be  compelled  to  take  an  examination  involving  the 
knowledge  gained  at  such  a  class.  I  would  not  have  this  com- 
pulsory class  for  all.  but  only  (or  teachers  wbo  are  just  beginning 
their  work.  The  best  teacher  possible  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  class.  Three-fourths  of  our  teachers  have  no  train- 
ing when  they  begin  to  leach,  but  the  oue  wbo  has  the  ideal 
training  is  the  one  who  handles  a  subject  professionally.    The  un- 
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trained  teacher  is  not  prepared  to  take  the  children  and  develop 
them  in  a  consecutive  and  orderly  vvay.  State  or  county  examin- 
ations prove  this. 

State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeflfer,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
next  speaker. 

He  said  he  agreed  with  Prof.  Olin  in  dividing  teachers  into  two 
classes,  but  he  divided  them  a  little  differently.  He  had  a  class 
of  teachers  who  died  before  they  were  ready  for  burial.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  these  teachers  who  have  reached  the  dead 
line  ?  Did  the  institute  or  reading  circle  or  class  serve  to  revivify 
these  dead  teachers  ?  He  had  tried  all  three  and  turned  in  de- 
spair to  his  catechism  to  learn  .something  about  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  He  found  plenty  about  that,  but  nothing  about  the 
resurrection  of  the  living.  These  dead-alive  teachers  should  be 
eliminated  by  marriage  ifthey  were  women  and  if  they  were  men 
by  being  placed  on  the  emeretis  list.  There  was  another  class  of 
teachers  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  dead  line  and  who  might 
be  saved  from  reaching  it,  but  in  addition  to  the  three  remedies 
specified  he  would  take  one  from  the  materia  medica  of  Prof. 
Barnes  and  study  the  child.  Not  the  abstract  pedagogical  phan- 
tom known  as  the  child,  but  the  real  child.  If  teachers  knew  the 
law  of  a  child's  development  thejr  would  save  themselves  much 
trouble.  But  all  studies  of  this  kind  must  be  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  something  new  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  not  for  the  purpose  of  writing  articles  for  the  Ferum  or 
books.  Scientists  of  that  sort,  said  :  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,"  but  the  children  never  came 
because  they  were  afraid  of  the  investigator.  Education  is  not 
merely  the  result  of  mind  building  upon  mind,  but  of  heart  upon 
heart  and  soul  upon  soul.  When  Horace  Mann  made  his  famous 
speech  at  the  dedication  of  a  boys*  reformatory,  he  said  if  only 
one  was  reformed  the  great  expense  incurred  would  be  more  than 
justified,  and  when  some  one  asked  if  he  thought  one  boy  worth  so 
mijch  he  said :  "  Yes,  if  it's  my  boy  or  your  boy."  This  was  the 
spirit  which  should  pervade  the  school-room. 

State  Supt.  John  R.  Kirk,  of  Missouri,  evidently  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  suggestions  advanced  by 
some  of  the  previous  speakers.  He  believed  that  ob- 
servation of  good  teaching  should  bcf  emphasized.  He 
said  : 

**  Lest  you  think  I  lack  in  fidelity  to  current  pedagogical  or- 
thodoxy I  desire  to  say  I  have  not  heard  of  any  state  w-nere  the 
teachers  and  those  connected  with  the  schools  are  doing  more  to 
make  use  of  these  three  means  of  improvement  than  in  my  own 
state.  For  a  long  time  we  worked  m  an  unorganized  way.  but 
for  four  years  we  have  had  an  organization."  Mr.  Kirk  differed 
from  Prof.  Barnes  as  to  the  elimination  of  books  upon  pedagogy 
from  teachers'  classes;  he  thought  in  too  many  classes  the 
effect  was  narrowing  rather  than  broadening.  If  there  is 
one  of  you  who  is  principal  or  superintendent  and  has  lately 
been  promoted  and  does  not  yet  know  your  business,  if  you  are 
not  an  expert,  let  me  tell  you  now  you  can  cover  up  your  defects 
and  stay  longer  with  those  who  pay  your  salary.  Go  right  to 
work  and  organize  some  kind  of  a  reading  circle  and  select  t)ooks 
and  teachers  yourself  and  keep  talking  about  it  and  your  defi- 
ciencies will  be  undiscovered.  There  are  great  numbers  of  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  who  cannot  get  down  to  the  details  of 
their  own  business.  The  institute  also  received  a  raking  down 
at  his  hands.  This  year  he  said  there  would  be  10,000  lectures 
on  apperception,  co-ordination,  and  correlation  which  would  be 
like  a  lecture  he  once  heard.  Afterward  a  lady  said  to  him, 
"  That  was  beautiful,  but  what  did  it  mean  ?  "  Instead  of  the 
talk,  talk,  talk,  he  would  have  a  model  school  where  the  grades 
were  brought  and  taught  and  the  observations  would  follow  the 
teaching. 

Col.  Parker  closed  the  discussion.  He  said  in  sub- 
stance : 

The  one  thing  at  present  is  the  training  of  the  teacher.  The 
superintendent  is  one  who  teaches  his  teachers  and  if  he  doesn't 
do  that  he  is  nothing.  I  believe  in  resurrection  in  this  life.  I 
have  seen  the  tomb  open  and  the  spirit  come  forth.  Everything 
is  to  tend  to  the  training  of  the  teacher.  We  are  ^oing  to  lift  up 
the  circumstances  that  press  us  down  and  legislation  is  going  to 
help  us.  Governor  Morton  has  just  signed  a  bill  which  means 
more  to  teachers  than  any  other  legislation  which  ever  took  place. 
By  its  terms  no  teacher  can  teach  in  the  Empire  state  after  1897, 
in  any  city  or  village,  without  at  least  a  year's  training ;  more- 
over the  state  superintendent  has  the  power  to  decide  which  nor- 
mal schools  are  capable  and  shall  be  permitted  to  give  that  train  • 
ing.  For  seven  years  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell  has  been 
working  for  this  and  in  twenty-five  years  that  which  is  now  an 
innovation  to  New  York  will  be  the  universal  rule  throughout  the 
nation. 

Loud  and  long  continued  applause  rewarded  the 
colonel  for  his  inspiring  address. 


Closing  Session. 

The  address  by  Prof.  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard, 
on  "  The  Relation  of  Geography  to  History,"  was  a 
disappointment.  The  management  will  be  more  careful 
hereafter  in  selecting  speakers  and  not  allow  itself  to 
be  misguided  by  the  fame  of  a  name  or  the  institution 
with  which  it  is  connected. 

President  Baker  gave  a  scholarly  exposition  of  his 
views  on  "  Educational  Values." 

He  referred  to  the  common  branches  of  learning,  such  as 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  history,  language  and  literature, 
and  art  and  ethics,  and  pointed  out  the  functions  of  the  mind 
which  they  tended  to  develop.  There  were  three  ways  in  which 
education  was  to  be  estimated.  It  made  for  knowledge,  for 
power  and  for  practical  life.  There  was  no  precifse,  inflexible 
rule  by  which  any  given  training  could  be  valued.  The  speaker 
believed  m  a  due  regard  for  the  ethical  as  an  element  in  educa- 
tion, but  it  should  not  be  refined  to  the  degree  of  the  impractical. 
Correlation,  co-ordination,  and  introspection  were  essential  in 
determining  educational  values,  and  were  steps  in  the  true  line  in 
biazing  the  way  to  get  higher  concepts  of  national  education. 
Spencer's  theory  that  the  coincidence  of  education  nnd  pleasure 
should  be  maintained  was  scouted,  the  speaker  maintaining  that 
it  w*as  only  applicable  to  a  millennium  state. 

NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  N.  E.  A. 

At  the  close  of  the  papers  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  made  a  brief  address  expressing  gratitude  to  his 
fellow  officials  and  the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  the 
cordial  support  given  him  in  the  execution  of  his  varied 
duties.  He  thanked  particularly  Secretaries  Shepard 
and  McNeill,  and  Supt.  Gove  and  his  efficient  corps  of 
assistants.  He  then  introduced  the  president-elect  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  Supt.  Newton  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria, 
III. 

Mr.  Dougherty  is  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  having  been  bom 
in  Chester  county  in  1848.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1868.  For 
five  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  old  Rock  River  seminary  at 
Mount  Morris,  and  for  four  years  head  of  the  Morris  schools. 
He  went  to  Peoria  eighteen  years  ago  as  superintendent  of  her 
schools,  a  position  he  has  since  held  continuously.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Schoolmasters*  club  of  Illinois  and  president  of 
the  State  Teachers'  association.  He  is  now  vice-president  of 
the  Northwestern  College  association. 

He  has  been  for  ten  years  a  life  director  in  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
was  also  for  a  time  secretary  of  the  National  Council.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  and  has  ren- 
dered great  services  to  the  advancement  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in 
general.  Everybody  was  pleased  to  have  a  public  school  man 
at  the  head  again. 

Prin.  Irwin  Shepard,  of  the  state  normal  school  at 
Winona,  Minn.,  will  continue  in  the  secretary's  office. 
A  good  many  had  hoped  he  would  be  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed President  Butler,  but  Mr.  Shepard  preferred  not 
to  be  a  candidate,  knowing  the  onerous  duties  going 
with  the  honor. 

Secretary  Shepard  is  a  native  of  New  York.  He  was  bom  in 
Onondaga  in  1843.  In  1856  he  went  to  Michigan  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  state  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti.  He  served  three 
years  in  the  war  as  a  member  of  the  company  formed  of  students 
at  the  Ypsilahti  normal  and  which  was  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Michigan  infantry.  In  1871  Mr.  Shepard  graduated  from  Mount 
Olivet  college.  Coming  West,  he  was  for  four  years  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  at  Charles  City,  la.  Removing  to  his  present 
home,  Winona,  Minn.,  he  held  for  three  years  the  post  of  princi- 
pal of  its  high  school  and  one  year  that  of  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools.  Last  month  he  completed  his  sixteenth  year  as 
president  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Winona.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  N.  E.  A.  since  1884,  was  president  of  the  normal 
department,  and  since  March,  1893,  secretary  of  the  association. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Education  at  the 
Columbian  exposition.  He  is  a  genial  man  whose  unselfishness 
and  kindliness  has  won  him  hosts  of  friends  among  the  teachers 
of  the  country. 

Assistant  Supt.  Isarel  C.  McNeill  is  the  newly  elected 
treasurer. 
Mr.  McNeill  is  also  a  native  of  New  York,  having  been  born 
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Note. 

Accounts  of  departments  not  mentioned  in  the  present  issue 
will  be  published  in  The  Journal  for  August  17.  Editoral 
notes  bearing  on  the  meeting  will  also  appear  then. 
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at  Avoca  forty  years  ago.  He  obtained  his  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  common  schools  and  academies  of 
Steuben  county  and  did  part  of  his  university  work  in  the  Kantas 
university.  In  New  York  he  was  a  teacher  in  district  and  graded 
schools.  Sixteen  years  ago  he  was  made  principal  of  the  Wash- 
ington school  in  Kansas  City.  Mo .  and  later  was  transferred  to 
the  Morse  school.  Four  years  ago,  when  Frank  Fitzpatrick  re- 
signed as  assistant  superintendent  at  Kansas  City  to  take  the 
position  of  superintendent  at  Omaha,  Mr.  McNeil  was  promoted 
to  the  place,  which  he  now  holds.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  its  Topeka  meeting.  Owing  to  Treasurer  Green- 
wood's unavoidable  absence  last  year  he  acted  as  treasurer,  and 
this  year  has  been  acting  in  the  same  capacity  by  appointment  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Greenwood  being  in  Europe.  Mr. 
McNeill  has  given  abundant  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  this  honor- 
able post.  He  is  an  energetic  worker  and  possesses  marked  bu?  i 
ness  abilities. 

TRANSFER  OF  THE  GAVEL. 

When  President  Butler  handed  the  gavel  to  President- 
elect Dougherty  he  said  : 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  to  one  so  worthy  to  receive  it 
the  symbol  of  dignity  and  power  in  this  great  organization.  I 
received  it  one  year  ago  at  the  hands  of  the  then  retiring  presi- 
dent, a  citizen  of  }our  own  state."  In  conclusion  he  referred  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Dougherty  that  he  had 
become  a  member  of  the  N.  E.  A.  ten  years  before. 

President  Dougherty  briefly  replied  in  a  voice  that 
showed  deep  emotion.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
retiring  president,  remarking  that  he  could  not  hope  to 
do  as  well  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  but  that  with 
the  aid  of  his  fellow  workers  he  would  do  the  best  he 
could. 

Supt.  Orville  T.  Bright  here  offered  a  resolution  of 
gratitude  to  ex  President  Butler,  indorsing  his  adminis- 
tration and  bespeaking  for  him  a  life  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

President  Dougherty  then  briefly  addressed  the  as- 
sembly in  a  few  well- chosen  words,  expressive  of  grati- 
tude to  the  citizens  of  Denver  for  their  many  favors. 
*'  I  am  satisfied,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  that  as  we 
now  take  our  leave  of  this  beautiful  city  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rockies,  that  we  will  carry  with  us  feelings  of  the 
profoundest  gratitude,  and  that  the  sentiment,  '  God 
bless  Denver,  and  God  bless  her  noble  teachers,'  will 
abide  in  every  heart." 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  resolutions  adopted  thanked  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Cotton  States  exposition  for  their  invitation  to  members  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  to  attend  in  October,  and  recommended  the  N.  E.  A. 
directors  make  provision  for  an  exhibit. 

The  general  movement  throughout  the  country  in  the  direction 
of  education  for  American  citizenship  and  patriotism  was  in- 
dorsed as  tcpding  to  mculcate  love  and  veneration  of  the  country 
and  its  flag,  inspiring  good  citizenship  and  strengthening  the 
nation.  It  was  recommended  that  historians  give  a  more  promi- 
nent place  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by  arbitration. 

The  national  bureau  of  education  was  declared  to  have  made 
itself  indispensable  to  the  general  advancement  of  education,  and 
Congress  was  requested  to  make  more  adt  quate  monetary  pro- 
vision, that  necessary  buildings  for  oflices.  library,  and  museums 
might  l>e  erected. 

The  officers  of  the  a<«sociation  who  have  accumulated  and  in- 
vested over  $50,000,  were  commended,  the  expenditures  for  pub- 
lishing and  circulating  committee  reports  w*ere  indorsed,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  rural  schools  of 
the  country  was  approved. 

The  efforts  of  the  government  to  advance  the  Indian,  educa- 
tionally and  materially,  were  appreciated,  and  sympathy  with 
Supenntendent  Hailmann's  appeal  to  teachers  for  active  interest 
was  expressed.  The  efforts  to  educate  the  Alaskans  and  furnish 
needed  food  and  raiment  were  indorsed. 

It  was  resolved  that  teachers  should  recognize  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible the  nature  of  pupils ;  that  thev  should  be  closely  observed ; 
that  all  saences  touching  on  physical  and  mental  development 
should  be  drawn  upon  and  that  all  teachers  should  be  trained  in 
school  hygiene.  ' 

As  the  intelligent  teaching  of  children  could  be  secured  only 
by  the  intelligent  training  of  teachers,  the  efforts  made  throuy^h 
means  of  round  tables,  teachers'  institutes,  and  summer  schools 
were  commended,  and  the  various  state  legislatures  were  urged 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  sufficient  normal  schools  to 
give  public  sjhools  the  best  training. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  care  and  instruction  of  truant  children 
should  be  left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  school  authorities, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  a  special  school,  entirely  distinct  from 


reformatory  institutions,  should   be  provided.     The  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Rtsohftd^  That  while  we  recognize  with  unbounded  satisfaction  the 
splendid  provision  made  by  the  different  sUtes  of  the  union,  without  ex- 
ception, for  the  education  of  thechildien  of  this  country  in  primary,  gfram- 
mar.  and  high  schools,  and  by  roanv  of  them  in  state  universities,  we.  also 
recognize  the  fact  that,  while  we  find  the  thousands  in  the  first  grade  of 
the  primary  schools,  we  find  the  hundreds  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  gram- 
mar schools,  the  tens  in  the  high  schools,  and  the  ones  in  the  state  univer- 
sities, hence  we  urge  the  necessity  of  employing  all  means  possible  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  tbe  instruction  of  the  thousands. 

To  this  end  we  hail  with  joy  the  advent  of  the  kindergarten,  and  we 
urge  the  legislatures  of  the  several  sUtes  to  make  such  provision  in  their 
school  laws  as  wiU  render  it  possible  to  make  the  kindergarten  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  resolution  concluded  with  the  assurance  that  the  effoits  of 
the  citizens  of  Denver  in  behalf  of  the  delegates  were  sincerely 
appreciated,  and  that  pleasant  memories  of  tbe  visit  would  long 
be  cherished. 

CLOSING    THE   SESSIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  session  the  vast  audience 
ro.se  and  sang  "America,"  after  which  President 
Dougherty  declared  the  thirty-fourth  annual  session  of 
the  N..  E.  A.  adjourned. 


Election  of  Officers. 

N.  E.  A. 

The  association  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  : 

President.  Newton  C.  Dougherty.  Peoria,  111. 

Secretary.  Irwin  Shepard.  Winona  Minn. 

Treasurer.  I  C.  McNeill,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Vice-Presidents.  N.  M.  Butler.  New  York  City ;  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Peavey.  Denver.  Colo.;  W.  E.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ky.;  N. 
C.  Schaeffer.  Harrisburg.  Pa ;  W.  N  Sheats.  Tallahassee.  Fla. 
Henry  Sabin.  Des  Moines.  Iowa ;  E.  B.  McElroy,  Portland.  Ore. 
C.  G.  Purse.  Beatrice.  Neb.;  H  R.  Pattingill.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
R.  H.  Halsey.  Madison.  Wis.;  J.  E.  Talmage.  Salt  Lake.  Utah 
Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Alabama    . 
Arizona* 
Arkansas   . 
California 
Colorado   . 
Connecticut    . 
Delaware 
District  of  Col 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana    . 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New  Mexico 
New  Hampshire 
New  York     . 
New  Jersey 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakoca 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania    . 
Khode  Island 
-  South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah    . 
Vermont     . 


F.  M.  Rhen.  Montgomery 

T.  B  Comstock.  Tucson 

Junius  Jordan.  Litile  Rock 

Earl  Barnes.  Palo  Alto 

J.  H.  Vansickle.  Denver 

George  B.  Hurd.  New  Haven 

A  H   Raub,  Newark 

Z  Richards,  Washington 

Oscar  Clute.  Lake  City 

Otis  Ashmore.  Savannah 

F.  B  Gault.  Moscow 

John  W.  Cook,  Normal 

D.  F.  Goss.  Indianapolis 

F.  B.  Cooper.  Des  Moines 

John  McDonald.  Topeka 
^     n  Maginnis,  Owensburg 
Warren  Easton,  New  Orleans 
M.  C.  Fcrnald.  Dover 
Henry  A.  Wise.  Baltimore 

G.  A.  Kwing.  Cambridge 
W.  H.  Whitley.  Detroit 

C   B.  Gilbert.  St.  Paul 

R.  B.  Full  on.  University 

John  R.  Kirk,  Jefferson  City 

J.  M.  Hamilton.  Missoula 

W.  H.  Skinner.  Ne^  raska  City 

A  H.  Stump.  Carson  City 

C  E  Hodgin.  Albuquerque 

D.  C.  V.  Rounds.  Plymouth 

C.  R.  Skinner.  Albany 

J.  M  Ralston.  Asbury  Park 

Bennett  Smedes.  Raleigh 

L.  B  Avery,  Mayville 

W.  J  White.  Dayton 

O.  R.  Boyd.  Normal 

J   H.  Ackerman.  Portland 

C.  De  Garmo.  Swarthmore 

H  R  Tarbell.  Providence 

.    D.  P.  Johnson.  Columbia 

Geo.  P.  Smith.  Vermillion 

Frank  Goodman.  Nashville 

H.  C.  Pritchard.  Huntsville 

W.  R.  Malone.  Salt  Lake  City 

Alfred  Turner.  Rutland 
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National  Council. 

The  council  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  : 

President,  Henry  S.  Tarbell,  Rhode  Island. 

Vice-president,  Earl  Barnes,  California. 

Secretary  and  treasurer,  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Ohio. 

Executive  committee,  Charles  De  Garmo,  Swarthmore,  Pa.; 
D.  L  Kiehle,  St.  Paul,  Minn  ;  J.  R  Preston,  Jackson,  Miss ; 
James  M,  Greene,  Trenton,  N.J. 

President  Tarbell  is  superintendent  of  schools  of  Providence 
and  is  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  ability.  He  has  been  a  valued 
member  of  the  council  almost  since  its  organization.  The  lan- 
guage text-books  of  which  he  is  the  author  are  very  popular. 
Vice-President  Barnes  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford university.  He  is  regarded  as  an  educational  leader  of 
prominence  throughout  the  United  States.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  during  the  convention  by  the  forcible  arguments  pre- 
sented in  the  debates  Miss  Dutton,  the  new  secretary  and 
treasurer,  is  one  of  the  fewwom.n  members  of  the  c««uncil. 
Miss  Dutton  is  supervisor  of  primary  schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  is  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  place  she  will  occupy  in  the 
national  council  during  the  coming  year.  The  council  has  made 
a  good  move  in  selecting  an  officer  from  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
gressive women  teachers  of  the  country. 

NEW   MEMBERS. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  new  members  was 
adopted  as  follows  : 

George  P.  Brown,  of  Bloomington,  III.,  to  succeed  himself; 
Bettie  A.  Dutton,  of  Ohio,  to  succeed  William  F.  King,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  Iowa ;  Charles  H.  Kees,  of  California,  to  succeed  Henry 
M.  James,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  William  M.  Bryan  to  succeed 
'3elia  L.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  Ohio;  John  Buchanan,  of  Mis- 
souri, to  succeed  John  W.  Dickinson,  of  Boston. 

The  following  persons  compose  the  committee  on  un- 
graded schools  : 

Henry  Sabin.  Des  Momes,  Iowa ;  David  L.  Kiehle.  St.  Paul. 
Minn.;  A.  B.  Poland,  of  New  Jersey ;  C.  C.  Rounds.  Plymouth, 
N.  H.;  J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham.  Ala.;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.;  S.  T.  Black,  California  ;  W.  F.  Sutton,  Tcxis;  and 
L.  E.  Wolfe,  Missouri. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  RULES. 

Several  important  changes  were  made  in  the  conduct 
of  future  meetings.  They  will  tend  to  elevate  the 
council  proceedings  to  a  high  plane  of  dignity. 

It  was  decided  to  omit  the  reading  of  papers  here- 
after in  conventions  and  devote  the  time  to  discussion 
of  the  subjects.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  publishing  of  synopses  of  all  papers  in  the 
daily  press  at  least  one  month  before  the  convention 
opens.  Another  resolution  of  importance  passed  was 
one  restricting  participation  in  all  discussion  of  the 
council  to  active  members  only,  and  to  admit  to  the 
meetings  members  and  others  by  card  of  invtation 
only.  This  action  became  necessary  on  account  of  the 
large  crowds  that  attended  the  meetings  and  interfered 
somewhat  with  the  progress  of  the  proceedings. 

The  council  might  have  improved  the  resolution  re- 
ferring to  advance  publication  of  the  synopses  of  the 
papers  by  adding  that  the  educational  journals  of 
the  country  should  be  requested  to  print  the  desired 
material.  The  oversight  should  be  corrected  at  next 
year's  meeting. 


Department  Officers, 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

President,  S.  T.  Dutton  of  Bfookline,  Mass.;  vice-president, 
J.  A.  Siovelton  of  Lexington,  Neb.;  secretary,  Miss  Henrietta  B. 
Ayers  of  Denver,  Col. 

CHILD    STUDY  SECTION. 

President,  Earl  Birnes,  Leland  Stanford  university ;  vice  presi- 
dent, O.  T.  Bright,  superintendent  of  the  Cook  county  schools ; 
secretary.  Dr.  £.  R.  Shaw,  dean  of  the  school  of  pedagogy  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 

President,  John  W.  Cook  of  Illinois ;  vice-president,  George 
R.  Kleeberger,  California ;  secretary,  A.  G.  Boyden,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


KINDERGARTEN    SECTION. 

President,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  of  Boston;  corresponding 
secretary,  Miss  Constance  MacKenzie,of  Philadelphia ;  treasurer. 
Miss  Hattie  Twitchell.  of  Milwaukee. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

President,  Frank  Goodman,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, D.  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  second  vice-president, 
W.  A.  Woodworih.  Denver,  Col.;  third  vice  president.  Chandler 
H.  Pierce,  Evansville,  Ind.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  W.  Warr, 
Moline,  111.  Mrs.  Sara  A.  Spencer,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  with 
power  to  appoint  the  other  two  members  of  this  committee. 

DEPARTMENT  OF    ART    EDUCATION. 

President.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  Brooklyn ;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  M.  £.  Riley,  St.  Louis;  secretary.  Miss  Myra  Jones,  De- 
troit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

President,  Prin.  £.  L.  Harris,  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  high  school; 
vice-president,  Prin.  F.  L.  Bliss,  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  high 
school ;  secretary,  Prin  C.  H.  Thurber,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 

The  following  are  the  cffictrs  for  ntxt  year :  President,  C.  H. 
Congdon,  St.  Paul,  Mmn. ;  vice-president,  P.  C.  Hayden,  Quincy, 
111.;  secretary.  Miss  Linn  M.  Hawn,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    MANUAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  election  of  offices  was  then  taken  up,  with  this  result : 
President,  C.  H.  Kejres,  Pasadena,  Cal. ;  vice-president,  W.  H. 
Magruder,  Mississippi  Agricultural  college ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Abby 
L.  Marlott,  Providerce,  R.  L 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  (nEW). 

President,  Miss  R.  Anna  Morris,  supervisor  of  physical  training 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  vice  president.  E  F.  Hermanns,  principal  of 
Denver  high  school,  district  No.  2;  secretary.  Miss  N.  D.  Kim- 
berlain,  supervisor  of  physical  training  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Britf 
addresses  were  made  by  Miss  R.  Anna  Morris,  Miss  N.  D.  Kim- 
be  1  lain.  Colonel  Francis  Pirker,  Chicago;  Mis.  Boyd,  Newton, 
Kan. ;  Superintendent  Maxwell,  Brooklyn. 

SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  (nEW). 

President,  Charles  E.  Bessey,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska ; 
vice-president,  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  of  the  Cook  county  normal 
school ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles  S.  Palmer,  University  of 
Colorado. 


Department  of  Art  Education. 

ART  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  department  of  art  education,  on 
Friday  afternoon,  July  12,  was  the  sensation  of  the  con- 
vention. It  was  all  on  account  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Clark,  director  of  Prang's  normal  art  classes,  Boston, 
which  appeared  on  the  program  under  the  innocent  title 
of  **  The  Aims  of  Art  Education  in  General  Education," 
but  was  more  particularly  an  attack  upon  Col.  Parker's 
educational  theory  and  practice  and  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  Herbartians  in  the  struggle  for  a  better  pedagogical 
basis. 

Dr.  Clark  held  that  art  education  in  general  education 
should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  history,  science,  and 
religion.  Art,  as  he  understood  it,  includes  literature, 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  were  submitted  by  him  : 

I.  The  human  soul  is  a  self-acting  spiritual  entity,  directly  re- 
lated to  the  Divine  power  behind  all  that  is,  snd  dominating 
man*s  physical  powers  so  as  to  gradually  make  them  subservient 
to  itself. 

II.  Man  by  virtue  of  this  self-acting  soul  becomes  in  his  high- 
est estate  not  only  a  transformer  of  the  material  conditions  which 
surround  him,  but  also  an  actual  creator  of  new  spiritual  values, 
— hence  his  arts. 

III.  The  history  of  civilization  is  the  record  of  man's  progress 
in  the  creating  forth  of  spiritual  values  through  the  subjection  of 
his  own  animal  nature  and  surrounding  material  nature  to  the 
service  of  his  spiritual  needs  and  ideals  -  hence  the  world  of  art. 

.  IV.  '{ he  arts  of  man  arc  not  merely  incidental  to  civilization ; 
they  are  the  supreme  products  of  his  creative  spiritual  activities, 
the  condition  and  promise  of  higher  civilization. 

V.  Every  child  is  born  heir  to  the  content  of  two- world  environ- 
ments ^the  material  world  of  n.tture,  and  the  spiritual  world  of 
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human  art)  and  also  the  possessor  of  aptitude  for  ever-expanding 
activities. 

VI.  The  period  of  infancy  and  youth,  when  the  mind  is  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  the  influences  of  environments,  and  when  the 
active  powers  are  most  easily  directed,  is  a  special  provision  for 
the  increasing  development  of  man's  spiritual  qualities  and  crea- 
tive activities. 

yil.  Education  should  be  the  fullest  possible  utilization  of  this 
period  of  infancy  and  youth,  not  only  for  cultivating  a  knowledi^e 
of  the  child's  two-world  environments,  but  also,  and  emphatically , 
for  training  to  creative  activity  along  art  lines  as  the  highest  con- 
tribution of  the  individual  to  social  well-being.  This  afllirmation 
comes  as  strongly  from  the  practical  life  of  to-day  as  from  history, 
science,  and  religion. 

These  propositions  Dr.  Clark  argued  must  be  practi- 
cally either  accepted  or  denied  in  any  definite  plan  of 
public  education.     He  decided  as  follows  : 

Propositions  I.  and  IT.  lead  to  a  refutation  ot  the  current  doc- 
trine that  the  child's  soul  is  merely  a  passive  entity  or  a  s^Tithesis 
of  sense  activities.  And  since  spirit  is  acted  upon  more  through 
the  influence  of  what  is  itself  spiritual  than  through  contact  with 
what  is  itself  material,  it  implies  the  necessity  of  opening  up  to  the 
child  the  world  of  art  as  an  indispensable  complement  to  the 
w^orld  of  nature. 

Propositions  I  [Land  IV,  lead  to  condemnation  of  the  present 
tendency  to  make  the  study  of  nature  take  the  place  of  the  study 
of  art.  Both  are  needed  The  pupil  should  be  given  an  insight 
into  the  mutual  relations  of  nature  and  art,  and  especially  into 
the  significance  of  labor  in  the  arts  as  the  creating  forth  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  worker,  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  society. 

Propositions  V,  and  VI.  lead  to  emphasis  upon  the  educational 
necessity  of  art  education  as  the  most  effective  of  all,  providing 
means  for  developing  the  higher  spiritual  nature  of  the  child  in  its 
right.  /.  ^..commanding-relation  to  his  own  physical  powers  and  to 
the  material  resources  of  the  world ;  and  also  in  the  right,  /.  ^■., 
helpful-relation  to  the  spiritual  life  of  his  fellows. 

Art  education,  therefore,  drawing  as  it  does  upon  the  higher 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  child,  and  the  finest  phases  and  influ- 
ences of  his  environment,  furnishes  the  truest  and  most  practical 
point  of  concentration  for  educational  effort. 

The  attack  upon  the  colonel  began  with  a  praise  of  the 
remarkable  **Talks  on  Pedagogics."  Dr.  Clark  said  he  had 
read  it  with  great  interest, but  showed  very  plainly  that  he 
had  neither  caught  its  spirit  nor  understood  the  under- 
lying principles.  He  claimed  to  have  found  inconsisten- 
cies and  contradictions  in  the  work  and  cited  paragraphs 
which,  torn  out  of  their  connections,  seemed  to  substanti- 
ate his  argument.  He  made  a  more  specific  charge 
when  he  pitied  the  work  accepted  by  many  teachers  as 
art  training.  He  said  that  "many  persons  speak  of  map 
drawing  and  think  that  is  art,  and  superintendents  some- 
times display  with  pride  the  crudest  and  most  hideous 
designs,  and  all  this  goes  to  show  that  teachers  them- 
selves have  but  little  appreciation  ol  art.  Others  hold 
that  these  things  show  the  creative  energy  and  that  all 
children  must  flounder  through  this  period;  they  should 
hold  that  the  child  is  heir  to  all  the  ages  and  it  can 
and  should  do  better  work,  but  must  have  guidance  and 
help  from  competent  persons." 

The  "competent  persons"  Dr.  Clark  had  in  mind 
were  those  who  had  "cultivated  taste."  His  whole  ar- 
gument rested  on  the  misconception  that  a  child  cannot 
know  what  is  beautiful  until  he  has  been  told  what  is 
beautiful  and  why  it  deserves  to  be  called  so.  The 
crude,  but  honest  expressions  of  the  child's  soul  in 
drawings,paintings,and  simple  compositions  were  dubbed 
"daubs  and  blotches."  Dr.  Clark's  studies  of  children 
were  evidently  made  through  the  spectacles  of  "  culti- 
vated taste  ;  "  he  never  felt  the  beating  of  their  hearts 
and  hence  could  not  appreciate  the  worth  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  honest  self-activity. 

COL.  PARKER    REPLIES. 

Col.  Parker  took  the  floor  and  stated  that  all  who  had 
studied  the  history  of  education  knew  how  much  we 
owed  to  art  and  to  drawing.  We  tried  to  like  and  know 
something  of  all  good  things.  The  day  was  coming 
when  we  would  try  to  understand  each  other  before  we 
attack  each  other.  The  colonel  evidently  felt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  Dr.  Clark  was  a  blow  at  the  whole 
structure  of  scientific  education  in  that  it  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  study  of  forms  of  greater  value  than  child- 


like apperception  of  new  ideas.     Col.  Parker  grew  more 
and  more  excited  as  he  went  on.     He  said  : 

"  Mr.  Clark  has  revived  the  memories  of  Boston  when  I  was 
misunderstood  by  evcrvbody.  If  I  understand  his  paper  at  all 
the  whole  idea  is  that  the  ego,  the  soul,  is  the  main  thing  in  the 
child,  and  that  is  what  I  have  been  teaching  all  my  life,  if  I  know 
myself.  I  have  taught  psychology  for  twenty  years  and  I  have 
tried  to  find  out  something  about  the  activities  of  the  soul.  As 
to  the  soul  itself  I  have  left  it  to  God. 

"  Dr.  Clark  believes  that  nature  is  evil.  I  do  not.  What  are 
these  flowers,  these  sculptured  hills  }  I  believe,  and  have  taught, 
that  the  All  Loving  One  manifests  Himself  in  nature.  It  that's 
materialism  please  make  the  most  of  it. 

"  I  do  not  hold  that  the  study  of  nature  is  materialistic,  but  I 
believe  neither  is  utterly  and  entirely  subservient  to  God.  Tm 
not  talking  a  new  doctrine  and  I  hope  I  am  not  making  too 
much  of  a  self-defense.  We  are  making  a  struggle  to  bring  out 
the  teaching  of  nature  to  children.  Why  have  we  such  a  strug- 
gle ?  In  history  and  literature  the  child  can  be  adjusted  to  his 
environments,  but  when  he  touches  nature  he  touches  God  and 
breaks  the  bonds  of  the  arimal,  of  man.  The  best  we  gain,  we 
gam  unconsciously. 

*•  Let  me  give  a  definition  of  art ;  I  believe  in  originality.  Art 
is  an  interpretation  of  man  and  nature,  and  therefore  of  God. 
An  artist  Ij  one  who  sees  deeper  than  the  masses  into  the  signifi- 
cance of  life.  Attempts  to  make  a  child  express  something  not 
in  consciousness  is  to  make  him  a  hypocrite.  Mr.  Clark  has  not 
been  fair  in  his  criticism.  He  has  been  in  Chicago  and  might 
have  seen  our  art  in  all  the  grades.  We  are  trying  to  make  the 
drawing -you  may  not  call  it  art.  display  the  image  in  the  child's 
mind.  I  have  a  wonderful  appreciation  of  Mr.  Clark's  work  ;  he 
should  have  some  of  ours.  He  may  call  our  drawings  daubs  and 
blotches,  and  he  does,  but  to  me  they  are  beautiful  because  they 
are  the  best  the  child  can  do.  Are  we  to  suppress  this  desire 
of  art,  this  longing  to  draw,  until  the  child  is  too  old  to  learn  to 
draw  }  I  saw  a  school  once  with  beautiful  ivy  over  the  windows 
and  magnificent  oaks  outside,  and  the  children  were  drawing 
from  flat  copy." 

Dr.   Clark   asked    who   endorsed   such   teaching,  to 

which  Col.  Parker  replied  : 

"  Why  do  you  burl  derision  at  us  and  try  to  obstruct  us  ? 
Answer  that  and  I'll  answer  your  question.  When  every  step  of 
school  life  is  filled  with  art,  is  not  that  better  than  to  eliminate  it 
or  isolate  ?  We  are  handicapped  because  we  cannot  find  teach- 
ers." 

LOSING  HOLD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  IDEA. 

When  Col.  Parker  had  concluded  his  discussion  Miss 
Ball,  director  of  drawing  in  San  Francisco,  took  the 
platform  and  said  she  knew  of  no  superintendents  who 
favored  the  flat  copy,  but  while  agreeing  with  Colonel 
Parker  in  many  points,  there  was  still  another  side,  and 
that  was  the  art  side,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  truly  ar- 
tistic taste.  Some  teachers  let  children  draw  occasion- 
ally and  get  on  by  themselves  as  best  they  may. 

Col.  Parker  asked  :  "  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who 
does  that  ?"  Miss  Ball  seized  this  opportunity  to  give 
her  views  of  art  conceptions.     She  replied  : 

'*  Yes,  unfortunately  I  know  many  of  them.  I  have  visited  all 
the  great  cities  west  of  Chicago,  and  have  had  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  is  being  done."  Miss  Ball  went  on  to 
speak  of  much  so- called  art  in  the  way  of  brie  a- brae,  home  dec- 
orations, etc.,  and  asked  whether  we  were  not  to  surround  the 
children  with  real  art.  the  best  standards  of  art. 

Col  Parker  rose  to  a  point  of  order  and  said  the 
speaker  was  not  discussing  either  Mr.  Clark's  paper  or 
his  address.  But  Miss  Ball  continued  in  the  same  line^ 
growing  somewhat  personal  at  times.  Her  main  point 
was  that  the  people  who  were  saying  the  most  about 
art  had  no  standards  of  art  themselves.  Col.  Parker 
asked  her  to  name  ihem,  but  she  declined  to  do  so,  and 
after  reiterating  her  previous  statement  and  being  once 
more  called  to  order,  for  not  discussing  the  subject  on 
the  program,  she  retired  from  the  platform. 

MR.  GOODNOUGH's  PAPER. 

The  excitement  had  become  intense,  when  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Goodnough,  director  of  drawing  in  Brooklyn, 
rose  to  continue  the  discussion.  His  paper  was  calcu- 
lated to  pacify  the  belligerents  somewhat.  He  tried  to 
show  that  if  they  understood  each  other  better,  they 
would  find  they  agreed  in  the  main.  But  he  overlooked 
the  fact  that  there  was  difference  of  opinion  on  funda- 
mental questions.     Besides  he  reiterated  in  the  maii> 
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the  ideas  advanced  by  Dr.  Clark.  He  said  that  if  he 
understood  Col.  Parker  rightly,  he  desired  art  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  child  and  its  effect  on  him.  This 
would  not  make  artists.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  but  very  little  of  the  holiness  of 
beauty. 

MR.  Clark's  reply. 

Mr.  Clark  closed  the  aiscussion  and  said  he  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  set  himself  right  as  regards  Col. 
Parker,  for  he  felt  that  he  owed,  and  all  teachers  owed, 
a  great  debt  to  the  colonel.  He  wanted  to  go  further 
than  the  colonel,  and  when  the  child's  senses  had  appre- 
hended what  was  in  the  flower  he  wanted  the  child  to 
take  it  into  his  mind  and  see  in  it  something  which  was 
not  in  the  flower.  He  agreed  with  all  the  colonel  had 
said  of  nature.  His  paper  was  not  directed  against  Col. 
Parker,  but  against  a  certain  class  of  men  who  insist  that 
they  can  have  psychology  without  a  soul. 

This  latter  charge  was  hurled  against  the  Herbartians 
who  believe  with  Herbart  that  the  soul,  1.  ^.,  its  essence, 
can  never  be  discovered  by  man,  and  that  psychology 
must  confine  itself  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenom- 
ena, states,  and  activities  of  the  soul.  Col.  Parker  here 
interrupted  the  speaker,  but  Mr.  Carter,  president  of 
the  art  department  announced  that  the  time  had  come 
to  close.  Col.  Parker  was  not  willing  to  have  it  so.  In 
the  West,  he  said,  it  was  customary  to  have  it  out, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  discussion  fifteen  minutes  was 
allowed,  giving  the  colonel  the  first  five. 

NATURE  AND  ART. 

Mr.  Clark  then  took  the  floor  once  more,  and  again 
said  Col.  Parker's  school  put  nature  first. 

Col.  Parker — I  never  said  so.  Never  once,  and  you 
know  better  than  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Clark — I  have  so  understood  you. 

Col.  Parker — 1  never  said  so.     It  is  a  libel. 

Here  President  Carter  interfered  and  insisted  that 
Mr.  Clark  should  have  his  time.  Nothing  new  was 
brought  out,  but  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Clark  t/ied  to 
conceal  his  original  position  by  pouring  out  rhetorical 
generalities. 

Mr.  Ossian  H.  Lang,  of  The  School  Journal,  rose 
at  this  point  and  asked  the  privilege  of  asking  the 
speaker  a  question.  This  being  granted  he  asked 
whether  Mr.-  Clark  believed  in  these  words  quoted  by 
him  with  great  satisfaction  :  **  Nature  conceals  God: 
man  reveals  God."  Mr.  Clark  tried  to  evade  the  ques- 
tion by  stating  that  these  were  the  words  of  Jacobi  : 
and  meant  that  man  does  not  apprehend  God  frcm 
nature.  Mr.  Lang  wanted  to  know  how  God  was  first 
revealed  to  man  and  received  in  reply  a  flow  of  incom- 
prehensible statements  whose  general  point  seemed  to 
be  that  the  question  could  not  be  answered  without 
much  thought.  Mr.  Lang  would  not  allow  the  speaker 
to  escape  and  told  a  little  story  showing  how  the  idea 
of  a  Life-giving  Power  dawned  upon  the  little  girl  of 
an  Atheist  who  had  taken  all  precautions  never  to  have 
the  child  hear  the  name  of  God.  Watching  her  from 
his  window  one  day  as  she  played  in  the  garden  among 
the  flowers,  he  saw  her  raise  her  arms  to  heaven  and 
heard  her  utter  a  prayer.  He  called  her  at  once  to  his 
room  and  questioned  her  closely,  but  all  the  explana- 
tion he  could  get — and  it  was  an  honest  one,  no  doubt 
— was  that  the  child  had  noticed  that  the  sun  had 
awakened  the  flowers  to  beauty  and  that  she  had  simply 
thanked  the  sun  for  having  done  that."  **  Did  not  the 
child  see  God  in  that  sun  ? "  Mr.  Clark  was  asked. 
But  the  chairman  called  time  and  the  discussion  was 
closed.  These  words  of  Longfellow  were  quoted  to 
support  the  argument  of  Nature's  revelation  of  God  : 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows  thou  wouldst  fain  forget. 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  faintinja;  and  thy  soul  from  sleep. 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills.     No  tears 
Dim  the  swctt  look  ihat  nature  wears. 

METHODS   OF    ART    INSTRUCTION. 

It  was  after  six  o'clock  when  the  spirited  debate  on 


Mr.  Clark's  paper  closed  and  more  than  half  of  the 
audience  found  it  impossible  to  remain  for  the  paper 
by  Mrs.  Matilda  E.  Riley,  supervisor  of  drawing,  St. 
Louis,  and  the  subsequent  election  of  officers  and 
transaction  of  other  business. 

The  paper  of  Mrs.  Reily  was  very  good.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  synopsis  of  it : 

a.  Construction. 

1.  When  to  begin. 

2.  The  absolute  facts  of  an  object  present— Models  (handling 
and  seeing) —making  patterns  and  dtvelopmcnts-- drawing  on 
paper,  on  blackboard —drill  on  conventions  and  lines— reading 
and  working  drawing— exercise  without  suggestions  from  teacher 
—memory  exercises. 

3.  Constructive  design— showing  good  and  bad  examples  for 
comparison — makinjj;  a  copy  of  a  good  design—  drawing  an  ori- 
ginal design— materialization  of  the  design. 

b.  Representation. 

1.  Models— types,  natural  and  manufactured  objects. 

2.  Objects  based  on  types  for  the  type  and  for  beauty. 

3.  Types  in  nature  selected  for  beauty.  Modeling  before 
drawing. 

4.  Number  of  models  or  groups  of  models  necessary. 

5.  Placing  of  models. 

6.  Necessity  of  a  horizontal  ground  plane. 

7.  Arrangement  of  pupils  where  two  sit  together,  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  models  where  it  is  necessary  for  each  pupil  to 
have  an  object  or  group  of  objects. 

8.  Pencil  measurement- -when  to  begin. 

9  Groups— placing  drawing  and  blocking;  sketching  and 
verifying ;  invisible  edges.  Preliminary  questions  and  sugges- 
tions by  teacher— time,  extent,  benefit. 

10.  Plant- form— selections  for  the  different  grades ;  model- 
ing before  drawing  ;  objection  to  detached  leaves. 
c  Decoration. 

1.  First  and  second  years— arrangement  of  borders  and  ros- 
ettes and  single  ornaments  in  colored  paper,  drawing,  dictation. 

2.  Historic  ornament— good  examples,  modeling,  drawing, 
making,  showing  its  relation  10  history  and  literature. 

3.  Original  design— unit  with  proportion  given,  field  given 
with  urit  required,  conventionalization  of  plant- form. 

OTHFR  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  department  of  art  education 
held  on  Wednesday  was  blso  a  most  profitable  one. 
President  C.  M.  Carter,  of  Denver,  gave  the  opening 
address.  He  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  art 
department  in  connection  with  the  high  school,  in  which 
should  be  the  best  examples  of  art  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  The  public  should  be  invited 
to  talks  on  art,  and  through  the  interest  thus  awakened, 
let  the  establishment  of  the  high  school  art  department 
lead  out  to  a  museum  open  to  the  public.  Mr.  Halsey 
C.  Ives,  director  of  the  World's  fair  art  department, 
spoke  on  "  The  Use  of  Museum  Collections."  He  said 
that  art  has  a  double  mission,  directly  to  make  the  world 
more  beautiful,  and  through  its  expressions,  to  bring  it 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The  museum  should 
be  democratic,  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
man  to  produce  skilled  w<^rkmen,  giving  his  work  artis- 
tic value.  In  foreign  schools  the  people  are  taught  to 
be  artistic  without  forsaking  their  respective  callings. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Montague  Marks,  who  has  been 
detained  in  Europe,  J.  C.  Dana,  of  the  Denver  public 
library  spoke  on  the  educative  value  of  art  in  the  illus- 
trative press.  His  talk  was  illustrated  by  pictures  cut 
from  the  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  and  mounted 
on  heavy  cardboard.  He  told  how  to  classify  these  pic- 
tures, how  to  preserve  and  how  to  use  them. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  department  sessions  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed. Thanks  were  returned  to  the  school  board  in  district  17,  and 
to  Superintendent  Van  Sickle  for  the  use  of  the  North  Denver 
high  school  building  for  meeting  purposes.  Among  other  reso- 
lutions wtre  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  department  that  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  district  No.  17,  and  the  citizens  of  this  district,  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise  for  the  part  they  are  taking  in  advancing  art  education 
in  this  city  and  state  by  providing  the  excellent  art  rooms  and  facilities 
which  they  have  done  in  the  North  Side  high  school. 

Resolved,  That  the  art  department  does  hereby  commend  the  art  exhibits 
made  in  the  various  districts  of  this  city  and  recognizes  that  the  public 
schools  of  Denver  are  occupying  front  rank  among  the  various  cities  of  the 
country  in  the  matter  of  art  education  in  public  schools. 
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Herbart  Club. 

r  The  Herbart  Club,  or  **  Herbart  Society  for  Scientific 
Study  of  Teaching  "  as  it  is  now  called  held  two  sessions. 
A  '*  Year  Book"  had  been  published  and  distributed  in 
advance,  containing  the  papers  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
This  excellent  plan  made  it  possible  to  omit  the  reading 
of  the  papers  and  to  give  the  full  time  to  a  discussion  of 
the  subjects  treated  therein.  Still  almost  every  speaker 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  that  he  had  not  found  time 
to  carefully  study  the  papers.  The  result  was  that  there 
was  much  talk  not  at  all  relating  to  the  subjects  under 
consideration.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  first 
session. 

First  Session, — The  first  paper  had  as  its  subject 
*'  Most  Pressing  Problems  Concerning  the  Elementary 
Course  of  Study."  It  was  prepared  by  President  Charles 
DcGarmo,  of  Swarthmore  college,  Pa.,  and  gives  clear 
concise,  and  critical  exposition  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  instruction  and  the  plans  proposed  to  realize  them  in 
practice,  particularly  as  regards  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  material  in 

THE  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Dr.  DtGarmo  presented  the  following  propositions  as 
deductions  from  his  exposition  of  the  elementary  school 
problems  : 

1.  The  highest  function  of  the  studies  is  an  ethical  revelation 
of  the  elements  of  civilization  to  the  child. 

2.  Each  department  of  study  has  a  distinct  ethical  office  in  fit- 
ting the  child  for  life,  and  should  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
retain  its  integrity  as  a  subject  of  study. 

3    The  term  correlation  is  universal,  and  includes  both  CO- 

mm 

OKDCNATioNand  c«)NCENTRAT10N.  Concentration  subordinates 
secondary  to  primary  subjects,  while  coordination  associates  re- 
lated subjects,  allowing  each  to  retain  i  s  integrity  as  a  distinct 
study,  and  permitting  it  to  have  its  own  principle  of  sequence  of 
p.irts.         , 

4.  Objective  correlation,  as  treated  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  fifteen,  discusses  the  relative  educational  value  of  studies, 
and  involves  a  consideration  of  their  equivalence.  It  is  made  by 
the  philosopher  in  his  study,  and  does  not  appeal  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  chUd  in  the  school.  It  merely  determines  the  function 
of  each  study  in  enabling  the  child  to  master  his  environment, 
thus  giving  the  reason  for  its  presence  in  the  curriculum  ;  but  it 
determines  nothing  as  to  time,  amount,  sequence  of  parts,  or  the 
relation  to  other  branches  that  it  should  have  in  the  recitation. 

5.  The  demands  of  civilization  should  take  precedence  01  formal 
mental  discipline  as  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  studies. 

6.  The  apperception  of  the  child  is  the  basis  for  thoSe  phases 
of  correlation  not  covered  by  objective  correlation.  It  determines 
the  position  of  studies  in  the  curriculum,  the  principle  of  sequence 
to  be  observed  in  their  progress,  and  their  internal  and  their,  ex- 
ternal organization,  i.  e.,  correlation  within  departments,  and  cor- 
relation </  departments. 

7.  The  sequence  demanded  by  culture  epochs  must  be  recog- 
nized, but  must  be  kept  in  subjection  to  the  demands  of  the  child's 
environment. 

8.  Ziller's  scheme  of  concentration,  which  subordinates  all 
other  branches  to  history  and  literature,  is  to  be  rejected  m  prin- 
ciple, since  his  ideal  of  the  ethical  value  of  studies  is  too  subjec- 
tive, failing  to  recognize  properly  the  function  of  the  other  studies 
in  fitting  for  the  social,  political,  and  economic  functions  that  the 
individual  must  perform  in  a  complex  civilization, 

9.  Col.  Parker's  plan  of  concentration  gives  us  our  best  discus  - 
sion  of  the  relation  of  "  form  "  to  thought  studies,  but  is  open  to 
criticism  in  that  it  tends  to  emphasize  nature  at  the  expense  of 
culture  subjects,  to  destroy  the  identity  of  departments,  and  to 
cause  confusion  by  using  too  universal  a  principle  as  a  guide  to 
sequence. 

TO.  The  first  and  most  important  problem  of  correlation  is  or- 
ganization of  parts  within  each  of  the  departments  of  study  ;  for, 
in  a  last  analysis,  correlation  is  important  according  as  it  is  based 
upon  perceivable  and  essential  causal  relations,  as  opposed  to  ar- 
tificial or  sentimental  ones.  Viewed  in  this  way,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that,  on  the  whole,  the  relations  that  give  sequence  and 
coherence  to  a  department  of  study  are  more  essential  and  inter- 
esting than  occasional  cross-relations  that  may  be  found  between 
different  studies. 

If.  The  correlation  of  departments  is  useful,  however,  because 
of  the  increased  understanding  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  and  because  of  its  value  in  educating  the  child  to  consist- 
ent and  forceful  conduct. 

1 2.  Literature  is  useful  in  bringing  the  aesthetic  and  the  intel- 
lectual into  helpful  association 

ij.  Geography  is  the  most  universal,  concrete  correlating  study. 


and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  may  follow  the  lead  of  the  other 
branches. 

DISCUSSION  OF  PRES.  DE  GARMO'S  PAPER. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  George  P.  Brown, 
of  Bloomin^on,  III.  ;  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  oJ  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  Mr.  K.  H.  Beggs,  of  Denver,  Col.  ;  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Brooks,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  and  Supt.  Orville  T.  Bright, 
of  Cook  county.  III.  Supt.  Parr,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  tried 
in  vain  to  get  the  speakers  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
discussion  of  the  central  topics.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions the  discussions  were  so  general  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  out  what  they  really  aimed  at,  if  they 
had  any  purpose.  Col.  Parker  was  on  hand  to  admonish 
the  speakers  to  come  down  from  windy  generalities  to 
solid  rSality  :     But  his  appeal  had  little  effect. 

DR.  VAN    LIEW'S   PAPER. 

When  the  second  paper  came  up  for  consideration  the 
**  talking  against  time"  was  continued  and  not  one  sin- 
gle reference  was  made  to  the  subject  treated  by  Prof. 
C.  C.  Van  Liew,of  Normal,  111.,  in  a  strong  paper  deserv- 
ing almost  to  be  called  classic  which  had  as  its  subject 
"  The  Culture  Epoch  'Historically  and  Critically  Con- 
sidered." It  was  unfortunate  that  this  paper  was  not 
put  over  for  discussion  at  a  later  session,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  vast  importance  and  should  be  fully  con- 
sidered on  its  fundamental  merits.  As  it  was,  very  little 
was  established  beyond  hearing  the  scholarly  exposition 
of  Prof.  Van  Liew  and  learning  his  conclusions. 

CONCENTRATION. 

Second  Session, — The  second  session  was  intensely  in- 
teresting as  it  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  debate  on  the  rela- 
Mve  values  of  nature  study,  on  the  one  hand,  and  history 
and  literature,  on  the  other,  as  central  subjects  of  the 
tlementary  course  of  study.  The  bases  of  the  discus- 
sions consisted  of  two  papers,  one  by  Prof.  Frank 
McMurry,  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  presenting  his 
thesis  on  "Concentration,"  the  other  by  Mrs.  Lida  B. 
McMurry,  of  the  State  Normal  university  of  Illinois, 
giving  a  practical  plan  of  concentration  for  the  first  two 
school  years.  The  latter  paper  was  in  fact  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  the  propositions  advanced  in  the  former 
paper  might  be  realized  in  school-room  practice.  Prof. 
PVank  McMurry's  chief  theses  were  as  follows  : 

I.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  good  instruction  ,to  relate  ideas 
closely  and  abundantly  with  one  another.  The  law  of  appercep- 
tion demands  it.  The  topic  that  deals  with  this  matter  is  pro- 
perly called  concentration,  rather  than  correlation  or  coordination, 
of  studies. 

II.  There  was  at  least  six  weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  con- 
centration : 

vf)  It  increases  strength  of  character. 

(2)  It  increases  the  apperceiving  power  of  the  mind. 

(3)  It  increases  interest  in  general,  especally  interest  at  the  be- 
ginning of  rec'tations  and  in  review. 

(4)  It  increases  thoroughness  of  knowledge. 

(5)  It  saves  time  and  prevents  the  curriculum  from  being 
crowded. 

« 6)  It  strengthens  memory. 

in.  Concentraiion  aims  at  a  psychological  rather  than  a  philo- 
sophical unity  of  thought. 

IV  The  studies  in  the  common  school  curriculum  are  by  na- 
ture closely  related  to  one  another. 

V.  In  order  that  the  child  may  appreciate  this  relationship,  the 
studies  must  be  carefully  arranged  with  reference  to  one  another. 
The  history  of  teaching  indicates  that  in  making  such  an  arrange- 
ment, a  center  must  be  chosen  about  which  thoughts  shall  be  as- 
socated. 

VI.  Neither  the  teacher  nor  the  child  can  be  this  desired  cen- 
ter :  that  duty  must  fall  to  one  of  the  studies  in  the  curriculum,  to 
which  the  other  studies  shall  be  subordinated. 

VII.  The  unity  and  individuality  of  the  separate  branches  need 
not  be  destroyed  by  such  subordination. 

VIII.  Since  the  development  of  good  character  is  the  primary 
object  of  the  school,  literature  and  history  are  the  most  important 
subjects  of  study  ;  hence,  they  can  best  form  the  center  for  con- 
centration. 

IX.  History  as  the  central  study  for  the  upper  grades  is  abund- 
antly and  closely  related  to  other  subjects;  literature  as  a  center 
for  the  lower  grades  is  also  probably  sufficiently  related  to  secure 
the  proper  kind  of  concentration. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Louis   H.  Galbreath,  of  the   normal   school  at 
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Winona,  Minn.,  opened  the  discussion.  He  said  that 
Prof  McMurry  failed  to  sufficiently  emphasize  ihe  aim 
of  instruction  in  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
centration, that  he  made  it  appear  as  if  proper  associa- 
tion of  ideas  werd  the  only  end  to  be  attained,  that  he' 
subordinated  studies  that  should  be  co-ordinated,  and 
that  he  omitted  to  give  a  proper  consideration  of  the  re- 
lation of  form  and  expression  in  influencing  the  will. 
The  child,  Prof.  Galbreath  argued,  should  not  only  learn 
to  know,  but  also  to  apply  his  knowledge,  and  hence  the 
Studies  giving  new  ideas  should  be  correlated  with  those 
giving  him  the  ability  to  do  what  they  impelled  him  to 
do. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  President  J.  W. 
Cook,  of  the  Slate  normal  university  of  Illinois,  Prof, 
C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Supt,  Parr,  Prof,  Jackman,  and  others. 
Prof.  Jackman  made  a  particularly  strong  attack  upon 
the  paper.  He  started  out  by  criticising  number  VIII. 
of  the  theses  given  above,  which  he  said  had  the  form  of 
logic  but  not  the  essence  of  it.  He  made  an  effective 
plea  for  nature  study  for  which  he  claimed  at  least  equal 
rank  with  history  and  literature.  A  telling  point  was 
made  when  he  asked  how  any  child  could  understand  a 
story  of  an  apple  blossom,  for  instance,  if  he  had  never 
seen  an  apple  blossom.  Some  one  suggested  that  a  child 
on  entering  school  would  have  at  least  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  apple  blossoms  and  that  this  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  understanding  of  the  slory.  But  just  how  a  city 
child  gets  such  a  general  acquaintance  with  apple  blos- 
soms none  of  the  advocates  of  a  literature  center  ven- 
tured to  explain. 

Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  discussed  Mrs.  Mc- 
Murry's  plan  in  a  most  admirable  and  suggestive  ad- 
dress. He  declared  himself  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  plan  but  found  fault  with  some  of  the  stories  chosen 
to  be  the  central  topics  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
grades.  He  also  criiicised  particularly  the  fallacy  of 
supposing  that  the  child  will  get  simple  ideas  of  numbers 
incidenlalfy. 

Col.  Parker  attacked  the  standpoint  of  Prof.  McMurry 
who  hold  that  literature  and  history  should  be  consid- 
ered the  most  important  studies  and  hence  form  the 
center  for  concentration.  This  view,  he  said,  was  first 
advanced  by  Ziller,  a  German  pedagogue  brought  up 
under  German  conditions,  believing  in  class  distinctions, 
and  favoring  a  plan  of  instruction  that  would  make  the 


children  obedient  subjects  of  the  German  monarchy. 
The  German  government,  he  said,  kept  nature  study  out 
of  the  schools  because  it  wasafraid  that  man  might  learn 
through  communication  with  nature  that  all  men  arc 
equal.  Through  history  or  "  the  report  of  reporters  who 
sat  at  the  feet  of  kings  "—as  the  colonel  puts  It  in  his 
vigorous  style — the  government  could  best  adjust  the 
individual  to  his  environment,  to  society,  tothe  govern- 
ment. When  man  once  has  gotten  a  taste  of  that  lib- 
erty which  is  revealed  only  through  the  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  he  will  break  the  bonds  of  his  op- 
pression and  declare  himself  the  equal  of  those  who  pre- 
sume to  rule  over  him. 

Prof.  Jackman  again  and  again  pleaded  for  nature 
study  and  all  who  heard  him  fell  that  it  was  more  than 
a  matter  of  mere  opinion  with  him  to  have  the  child 
learn  of  nature  through  direct  communication  with  it 
and  not  through  the  indirect  guidance  of  literature. 

Profs.  C.  and  F.  McMurry  and  Van  Llew  just  as 
strongly  held  on  to  their  conviction  that  only  through 
the  study  of  literature  and  history  man  can  get  a  moral 
view  of  the  world  and  become  moral  himself. 

Taken  all  in  all  this  second  session  of  the  Herbart 
Society  was  perhaps  Ihe  most  Interesting  of  any  of  the 
department  meetings  held  at  Denver.  The  debaters, 
though  not  yielding  a  po  nt,  were  fair  and  did  not  resort 
to  class-trap  appeals  to  the  gallery,  but  brought  forth 
their  strongest  arguments  for  their  positions  and  let  the 
matter  rest  there.  In  the  hotel  lobby  after  the  meetmg 
the  discussions  at  this  session  monopolized  the  conver- 
sation. Everyone  agreed  It  was  a  meeting  that  had 
brought  the  divisions  and  instruction  centers  to  a  focus 
and  had  furnished  food  for  thought  for  a  whole  year, 
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New  Books, 

For  the  past  (ew  months  the  newspapers 
all  over  the  world  have  been  full  of  maiter 
in  relation  to  the  Armtnian  question,  and 
yet  it  is  hard  from  those  reports  to  form  a 
cuirtct  idea  of  the  situation  in  that  unhappy 
land,  A  detailed  study  of  the  people  of 
Armenia,  their  history,  and  their  relations 
10  Turkey  is  givta  by  Frederick  Davb 
Greene  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  7Ae 
Armfnian  Crisis  in  Turkey :  The  Mass- 
acre of  1894,  Its  Anlectdenls  and  Signifi- 
cance. Mr.  Greene  baa  been  for  several 
resident  and  a  missionary  in  Ar- 
vhere  he  had  unusual  facilities  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
studying  the  government.  Having  recently 
'  "0  America  and  resigned  his  con- 
ith  the  American  board,  he  writes 
the  representative  of  no  society,  religious 
political,  and  is  connected  with  non».  He 
shows  that  relief  for  tbe  subject  races  in 
Armenia  must  come  from  without.  As 
Armenian  problem  will  have  great 
effect  on  the  course  of  events  ui  Europe 
ind  Asia,  teachers  who  wish  10  teach  cur- 
ent  eveiiis  intelligently  should  read  this 
>ook.  The  illustrations  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  half-tones  and  a  map. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Votk  ) 

Dr.  Emmet  Densmorc  in  Hffw  Nature 
Cures  has  set  forth  a  new  tystem  of  hvgi 

treated  at  length  what  he  considers  as 
the  natural  food  of  man.  in  which  he  has 
stated  the  principal  arguments  against  the 
use  of  bread,  cereals,  pulses,  potatoes,  and 
all  other  starch  foods.  If  he  can  provethat 
Lhe  diet  that  three-fourths  of  mankind  lives 
upon  principally  is  tbe  wrong  one,  then  he 
will  indeed  perform  a  service  10  the  race. 
He  will  find  many  doubters,  however.  Some 
years  ago  the  vegetarians  were  decrying  a 
leat  diet ;  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  both 
:hools  ol  thinkers  people  go  on  eating  meat 
and  vegetables  indiscriminate))'.  Siill  his 
case  ag-iinst  starch  food  ought  to  be  given 
a  hearing.  (Stillman  &  Co,  1398  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.) 

The  dozens  of  colloquial  expressions  that 

we  use  almost  constantly  all  have  histories 

and  sometimes  very  interesting  ones,     Mr. 

A,  Wallace  has  given  the  true  or  supposed 

origin  of  a  great  many  of  these  in  his  little 

book,  entitled  Popular  Sayings  Dissected. 

"ome    of    those    that    are    explained    3 

Adam's  Ale,"  "  Apple  pie  bed,"  "At 

lit," '■  balderdash,"  "bee  in  his  bonnti. 

taich  a  Tartar,"  "dead  as  a  door-nail," 

c.    These  wdl  have  a  fascinating  interest 

to  students  ol  the  origin  ol  the  words  of  our 

language.     (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co:,  New 

Yo:k.) 

A  little  volume  ol  Theatrical  Sketches, 
by  Margaret,  contains  lively  narratives  of 
incidents  in  ihe  careers  ol  Lester  Wallack, 
Edwin  Booth,  Louis  James,  Maurice  Barry- 
more,  Kyrle  Bellew,  Henry  Irving,  and 
oihets.  There  are  portraits  of  Wailack, 
Booth,  James.  Bellew,  Boucicault,  Morris- 
sey,  and  Barrvmore,  (The  Merriani  Co., 
67  Fifth  ave..N,  Y.) 
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Literary  Notes. 

The  interest  in  the  American  life  of  the 
past,  and  especially  in  colooial  themes,  will 
increase  the  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Bulterworth's  lonhcuming  volume  of  fic- 
tion, entitled  In  Old  New  England  (Apple* 
tons).  The  romantic  side  ol  colonial  New 
England  is  pictured  in  this  charming  book. 

Among  the  Iaie<t  books  of  Ginn  &  Co. 
are  CoUoguiii  of  Erasmus  ;  A  First  Book 
in  Political  Economy  (or  the  use  ol  schools 
and  high  schools,  by  Robert  Ellis  Thomp- 
son, S.T.D.,  president  ol  the  Central  high 
school,  Philadelphia  (ready  in  AugusiJ ;  and 
Selections  from  the  Vtri  Roma  ediled 
with  notes,  e;tcrcises  in  Latin  composition, 
maps,  illustrations,  and  vocabulary,  by  B 
L,  D'Ooge,  M.A.,  Michigan  State  normal 
school. 

The  publication  of  each  new  volume  of 
The  Variorum  Shakespeare,  by  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  I'h  D.,  LL.D.,  L  H.D.,  is 
an  event  which  Amei  ii;an  students  look  for- 
ward to  with  profound  interest.  The  last 
issue  in  this  noble  ediiiun,  which  includes 
the  collation  of  forty  le«s  and  notes,  which 
cover  the  entire  range  of  Shakespearean  re- 
search, is  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
just  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Kipling's  Many  Inventions,  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleion  &  Co.,  seems  to  have 
taken  its  place  as  the  strongest  volume  of 
stories  which  he  has  bsued. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  issued  Evo- 
lution and  Effort,  and  thiir  Relation  to 
Religion  and  Politics,  by  Edmond  Kelly, 
M.A  ,  F.G.S..  a  work  that  will  interest 
Christians  and  scientists  alike. 

New  Studies  in  Literature  is  the  title 
chosen  by  Professor  Edward  Dowden  for 
a  volume  of  essays,  which  Houghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Co.  will  bring  out. 

Leach.  Shewell  &  Sanborn  have  lately 
published  A  First  Book  in  Greet,  by  Frank 
P.  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Tults  col- 
lege, formerly  teacher  of  Greek  in  the  Dris- 
ler  school.  New  York,  and  Edward  S. 
Hawes,  Ph  D  ,  head  instructor  in  classics  in 
the  preparatorv  department,  Polytechnic 
institute,  Brooklyn, 

Josiah's  Alarm  and  Abel  Perry's  Fune- 
ral, are  about  to  furnish  tun  and  pathos 
lor  readers  who  have  grown  fond  of  "Josiah 
Allen's  Wife."  These  tales  are  issued  from 
the  Lippincott  press  in  quite  new  form, 
which  will  be  attractive  to  ibose  who  like 
unique  little  books  for  the  side-pocket. 

Studies  o/  Men.  by  George  W.  Smalley, 
will  soon  be  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  in  a  handsome  volume  ol  about 
400  pages.    The    interest  of  the  volume 

Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  th«  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Piils  loc.  and 
aSC.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F,  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  mote  than  6,oi>3,ix»  boiea. 


may  be  suggested  by  an 
some  of  the  subjects  of  these  biographical 
sketches,  as  follows;  Cardinal  Newman, 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Paraell,  Mr,  Spurgeon, 
Tennyson,  The  German  Emperor.  Prince 
Bismarck,  Professor  Tyndall,  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  Mrs,  Humphry  Ward.  William  Walter 
Phelps,  President  Carnol.  Mr.  Froude, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  George  William  Curtis. 

Vol.  3,  No.  12,  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  State  Museum  contains  a  description 
of  the  Clay  I/idustf  ies  of  New  York,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Frederick  J. 
H.  Mcrrili.  Ph.D.,  by  Hctnrich  Ries,  Ph.B. 

The  late  Professor  Huxley's  work  was 
first  made  known  to  the  American  public 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  probably  a  genera- 
tion since,  and  the  firm  have  remained  the 
only  authorized  publishers  of  his  books, 
sustaining  close  personal  as  well  as  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  great  scientist. 
Only  recently  a  new  library  edition  of  Hux- 
ley's "  Collected  Essays,"  in  nine  volumes. 
has  been  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Publishers'  Notes 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the    Cortina 

method  lor  teaching  languages?  In  the 
Cortina  icKt-books  Frcn^,  Spanish,  and 
English  are  each  taught  in  twenty  lesson*. 
Send  five  cents  (or  choic-  catalogue  of 
Spanish  books  lo  the  Cortina  School  of 
Languiges,  iii  West  5Uh  street.  New 
York. 

Durinj;  the  su'nmer  months  there  will  be 
leisure  10  look  over  liiis  of  books  with  a 
vien  to  improving  the  school  or  pedagogi- 
cal library.  While  thus  engaged  do  not 
forget  Applctoi.'s  graded  lists  for  school 
librarirs  and  topical  lists  for  teachers',  stu- 
dents', and  readers'  reference. 

A  good  work  for  the  furtherance  of  art 
instruction  in  the  schools  is  being  done  by 
the  Praag  Educational  Co.,  (Boston,  New 
York  and  Chicago).  The  fourth  in  the 
series  is  The  Art  Idea  in  Education  and 


For  Tired  Mothers 


Sarsaparllla  bos  done 


for  in 


medicine  has  tsjuAt  m 
great  cbaase.   I  was 

All  Run  Down 
from  trouble  uul 
overwork,  and  bad 
otlier  com  plaints  eom- 

«e,e,  M  years.  Now 
alnce  t^lns  Bood'i 
Sarsaparllla  I  am  much  atroDEer  and  am  galn- 
liiR  In  n«9h.  I  woDid  advise  all  •rarwwrVsd, 
lired,  n«k  wnlhora  to  lake  Hood's  Sanzr 
piirilla  to  liuiWUic^miip.-    Mas.  G^W.  War. 


(,  Keverly.  Nebraska 


RemetDber, 


Cures 


mmi 


Relieves  all  forms 
of  dyspepsia  and  indi- 
gestion with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

AT  ALL  DRUGGIaTS. 


LADIES  1 1 


The  industrial  watchword  of  the  present 
day  has  been  "  Forward,"  as  much  so  in 
the  making  of  school  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment as  in  any  other  department.     This 


Furniture  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York. 
They  furnish  Alpha  Crayons,  Chicago  Eras- 
ers. National  Blackboard  Canvas,  the  n;w 
United  States  scries  of  Maps,  Kendall's 
Lunar  Tilluric  Globe,  etc. 

An  army  ol  teachers  (3700)  have  been 
furnished  with  positions  by  the  Teachers' 
Co-operative  Association.  6034  Woodlawn 
avenue,  Chicago,  in  a  little  over  ten  years. 
This  is  a  good  record.  This  agency  seeks 
those  teacners  that  are  ambitious  (or  ad- 
vancement rather  than  those  without  posi- 
tions. If  you  believe  you  are  fitted  to  go 
up  higher  write  for  further  information. 

It  is  just  the  time  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion to  get  in  some  cool  and  quiet  nook  and 
take  up  the  study  ol  Latin  or  Greek.  The 
advancement  will  be  all  the  more  rapid  il 
the  Interlinear  Classics  ot  Charles  DeSilver 
&  Sons,  No.  (G)  I  roa  Walnut  Mreet,  Phil- 
adelphia, are  used.  Tney  publish  many 
other  excellent  school  books  descriptions  of 
which  may  be  found  in  their  catalogue. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  has  a  soft, 
light,  elastic  touch,  with  but  a  slight  de- 
pression of  the  key.  making  it  very  easy  to 
manipulate  it.  If  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  a  machine  write  for  a  catalogue 
and  specimen  of  Hammond  work. 


Do  ■jm  llks  a  Oip  of 

GOOD    TEA? 

If  eo,  eend  this 
adTertissment  and  16 
e«nta  in  ataiope  and  we  will  send  von 
-4  a  !<  lb.  sample  o(  the  befit  T  un- 
4  potted,     Any  kind  you  may  select. 

i         HOW  ARE  YOUR 

\  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


A  Are  the  old  diahea  chipped  and 
4  oraoked,  and  assnitecl  to  setting  cS  a 
<  spotleas  tttblo-doUi?  We  will  re- 
^  plenishh  FREE. 
J  Why  drink  poor  Tens  and  Coffees, 
J  and  rain  jimz  health,  when  yon 
1  can  get  tbe  best  at  cargo  pricea? 
i  PREMIUMS  for  all— Dinnei,  Tea 
^  and  Toilet  Sets,  Banquet  and  Hanging 
4,  Lampa.WatobeB,  Clocks.  MoncBozcB, 
4  Cook  Books,  Watch-Clocks,  Chcnile 
4  Table  Oorers,  Caps  and  Saacen, 
^  Plate*,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tnmbleia, 
^  Goblets,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

J  calebTatod  Teas,  Coffees.  BaJdng  Fow- 
j  det  and  Sploes.  Work  for  all.  3M 
J  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  eipren 
J  for  $2.00;  charges  paid.  Headqnar. 
^  ters  in  C.  S.  for  Pate  Teas,  Ooffeea, 
^  Kitracls,  Baking  Powdar  and  Spioes. 
4  Beautiful  Panel  (size  llsaSinehes) 
•4  FREE  to  all  Fatrona.  For  full 
4  partionlan,  address 

3      31  &  S3  "Veaey  Street, 
j  P.  0.  Box  989.  NEW  YORK. 
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Literary  Notes. 
In  iheir  series  of  Liille  Journevs  to  the 
Homes  of  Good  Men  and  Great.  G.  P  Put- 
nam's Sons  have  issued  No.  4,  IVm.  E. 
Gladitone  and  No.  5.  /.  M.  IV.  Turner, 
by  Elbert  Hubbard. 

The  series  of  National  Geographic  Man- 
o^afiht,  prepared  under  ihe  auspices  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Co  ,  now  in- 
cludes "General  Physiographic  Processes," 
by  J.  W.  Powell :  "  General  Pbysiwraphic 
Features,"  by  J.  W.  Powell ;  "  Physio- 
graphic Regions  of  U.S.,"  by  J.  W.  Powell; 
"  Beaches  and  Tidal  Marshes  of  the  Allan- 
lie  Coast,"  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Sbaler.  and  , 
"  Present  and  Extinct  Lakes  ot  Nevada," 
by  Prof.  I.  C.  Russell. 

William  R.  Jenkins,  Sji  Sixth  ave„  New 
York,  has  is.sued  a  Game  of  German  Auth- 
ors (75  cents),  comprising  one  hundred 
cards  with  four  cards  in  a  book.  It  is  simi- 
lar to  the  old  game  of  authors  and  is  played 
in  the  same  way.  A  new  feature  consists 
of  brief  biograpbies  of  the  authors. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  has  a  new 
book  of  travel  in  press  at  Charles  S^ribner's 
Sons,  It  is  called  Our  Western  Archi- 
pelago, and  contains  an  account  pf  a  recent 
visit  to  Alaska. 


Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  have  se- 
cured  for  their  Twentieth  Century  Series, 
novels  hy  Ouida,  Gyp,  and  Frankfort  Moore. 
In  their  Bijou  series  they  will  soon  issue 
A  Bauble,  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  and  a 
series  of  stones  of  New  York  life  by  James 
L.  Ford,  the  author  ol  "  The  Literary  Shop." 

Professor  T. N.  Cati'er,  of  Oberlin  college, 
contributes  to  the  July  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  a  paper  on  "  The 
Ethical  Basis  of  Distribution  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  Taxation,"  which  should  prove  oC 
interest  not  only  to  the  student  of  econom- 
ics, bu!;  also  to  every  other  person  who 
pays  taxes.  Two  other  papers  in  this 
number  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  eco- 
nomist are  Dr.  S.  B.  Harding's  "  Minimum 
Principle  in  the  Tariff  of  i8j8  and  its  Re- 
cent Revival."  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Macfarlane's 
"  Note  on  Economic  Theory  in  America 
Prior  to  1776." 

In  the  recently  published  volume  of  Mrs. 
Celia  Thaxter's  letters  occurs  the  following 
passage :  "  1  think  that  the  very  best  thing 
that  came  to  us  this  summer  was  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Alden  ('God  in  His  World,'  you 
know).  He  read  to  us  some  chapters  of  bis 
new  book,  A  Study  of  Death.  Mr.  Alden 
has  been  writing  this  profoundly  philoso- 
phical book  for  five  years  post,  and  it  is 
now  on  the  eve  of  publication."  Mrs. 
Thaxter  wrote  these  words  in  1893.  hut  the 
lurther  growth  of  the  Important  work  to 
which  sbe  so  appreciatively  refers  has  been 
more  gradual  than  she  foresaw ;  In  fact,  its 
concluding  chapters  have  but  recently  been 
completed,  and  now  A  Sludj  of  Death  is 
announced  for  publication  bv  Harper  & 
Brothers  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  add  to  their  Eng- 
lish Readings, /o A w/o»* J  Easselas,  edited 
by  Professo!  O.  F.  Emerson,  of  Cornell. 
ll  will  be  shortly  followed  by  specimens  of 
Prose  Description,  collected  and  edited  by 
Charles  S.  Baldwin,  instructor  at  Colum- 
bia. 

Ginn  &  Co.  will  have  ready  this  month, 
in  the  international  modem  language  series. 
Alphonse  Daiidct's  Le  Nabab,  abridged 
from  the  97th  edition  and  annotated  by 
Benj.  W.  Wells.  Ph.  D.  (Harvard),  pro- 
feuor  of  modem  languages  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


Pears* 

No  soap  in 
the  world  is  so 
cheap. 

No  soap  in 
the  world  is  so 
lasting 


S.C.Griggs&Co's 


standard  High  School 

and  College  Text-Books. 


ORIEimCRE&I.^K&GICiLBEADTIFIER, 


tali  JK  vitl  tag^  thrm,  I  rffDOmwewI  '0tHira«4'a  Cnam' 
oj  t\t  itiut  harmle^M  tff  all  tkft  prtparationt,"  Cnt 

FDruUt'-tij  all  rnni'l'  and  y«Mj  Qooda  bMiUn 
ttaroDclioal  Uie  V.  H..  Csnidi  and  leHrape. 

AlH>  faODd  la  N.  V.  Ctlr  It  n.  H.  MacTl.  Bten'l. 
Etarich'i,  RldlsT*!,  and  atlwi  Faacf  Ooodi  Dciilan. 


^a^  ECZEMA,  PIMJPLeSjMOl^, 

S>    7H.V«dbirT  Dk~m>I«Ic>I  lB'nl»U.CWniFUa  Bll-f, 

"W^  cbiw.    *«.ci«ini.-, »..».  B-™,  nit,  £ 


rWlHlM,! 


AIR»REIIIIOVED 


For  a  Half-Hour 
of  Your  Time     • 

Post  some  advertising  matter,  which  you 
carry  in  your  vest  pocket,  and  we  will  allow 
you  $1.00  on  Ihe  purchase  price  of  a  Cehturv 
Fountain  Pen,  any  style.  Prices,  $j.oo,  Si.^o, 
$?.oo  $4.00,  and  (ii.oo.  16  Kt.  eold  pens, 
Iridium  pointed.     All  pens  warranted^ 

Write  at  once  as  this  offer  is  good  only  to 
first  one  applying  from  any  town. 

CENTURY  PEN  CO., 

102  Killogs  St.,  WHITEWATER,  WIS, 


A  ReTlMd  EdltloB  of 

Jones's  First  Lesions  In  Latin. 

Adapted  to  the  Latin  Graninius  of  Allen  and 
Greenougii,  Andrews  &  Stoddard  (Preble ).  Gil- 
denletve,  Bennell,  and  HaitneH.  Preparei  for 

Cesar's  Commeniaries  By  Elisua  Jones, 
M.A.  Revised  bf  Joseph  H.  Drake.  A.B  ,  of 
University  of  UichigaQ.     Cloth,  Price,       Ii.i3 

Read;  for  opening  of  scboots  in  Septeratier. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin. 

The  shortest  and  most  (borough  iairoducUon. 
Adapted  to  the  leading  Latin  Granunais.  By 
Elisha  Jones,  M.A.  $1-13 

"  For  Rond,  solid  work  It  ia  <be  beu  book  I  know." 
-T.  H.  H.  Knickt,  Pnn.  Pinridee  Academy.  Dux- 

Ei'n  Latin  Lenoni.  ifler  havii 


Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition 

Adapted  to  the  leading  Latin  Grammais,  and 

designed  to  accompany  the  reading  o(  Cxsar 

and  Cicero,     By  Elisha  Jones,  U.A.         $i.oa 

- 1  am  sure  that  Joneg's  Exerciin  in  Latin  Prose 

Compodiion  b'a  moal  uietuJ  book  in  preparing  tor 

coil^lfe."— E.G.  SiHLBH,Pb.D.  Prof,  of  Latin  U  ni- 

venllyof  tbeCily  r.)  Sevr  York. 

First  Lessens  in  Greek. 

By  Dr.  JahLs  R.  Boise.  Revised  by  J.  G.  Pat- 

lengill,    .  ...        {i. 00 

"An  admirable  Khool  bnok.    The  eierciia  are 

graded  with  sinjnilaTlv  accuiue  JudRmenL*' — Jacob 

CooriB,  D.  C.  L  .  Prof,  of  Greek,  Rut«en  College. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition 

Adapted  to  the  ieadiog  Greek  Grammars,  with 
a  full  English  Greek  Vocabulary.     By  ElisHA 

h'sbly  recommend  Jonei'i  Greek  Proae  to 
snf  Greek  in  the  preparatory  echools  ol 

'-H.  C.T01.I.AN.  Ph,D..  ActinB  Prol.  oi 

Greek.  Dnlvenity  of  North  Carolina. 

Elements  of  English  Composition. 

A   preparation   for   Rhetoric,     Bt   Hiss  L.  A, 

CHlTTEHDiB.  I    .6o 

"I  find  it  particularly  rich  in  practical  •uajrettions." 
-F.  C.  Foiiae,  Prio.  oi  Sebooli,  Cbnton,  N.  Y. 

"Cbittenden'e  Compoiilion  ii  eicelleat  and  e*- 
peciilly  adapted  lor  the  Grit  year  claHca  in  high 
-hoola."— Samuel  Abbott,  Maiter  in  EnKliab.Sa- 

m.  Hub.,  HiRb  School. 

Essentials  of  Geometry. 

By  Alfred  H.  Welsh,  U.A.         .  $1.1; 

.ngemeni  'of  the  [taeorema ;  the  liiiiplicily  and 
sraeu  of  Ihe  demonitia lions,  and  ibe  all  but 
.ullIcH  dia)iraiD9,"'-A'fiv  EngUtid Jmtirmal  tf  Ed- 

"  It  ii  condensed,  and  ibe  principle*  are  clearly 


icult  caouih.  and  Ibe  type  of 
t."-T.  K.  WsicHT,  Pnn.  Mu 
e.ElbndKe.N.Y. 

Geological  Excursions 


CollcRiite  Insti- 


By  Dr.  Alexanoeb  V 

'^  A  most  eicellenl  little  book  for  younf  people  ^^-^ 
R.  Z.  X  SHvoaa,  Prin.  Colorado  ^te  NurmaL 
"  The  boy  who  {■  led  thtough  Ibe  eicurdoni  ai  the 

T.".'?TOWEi.L,  Ph.D.,  State  Normal  Schooi,  Cort- 
nd.  N.  V. 

Geological  Studies ; 


tlluable  knowledge  from  it  than  Ir 
of  the  kind  yei  published ."-Eo 
A.M.,  LL.D..  Columbian  L'niven 

D.C.  

Liberal  Termi  for  First  li 


,iU,  .nd full d,.<ritli^^  circular.  U„n,Utck 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 


and  Se4  TCkbasb  Ave 
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The  Committee  of  the  Whole^.^ 

ARE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE  FULLY  THE 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Booh  I.  and  II. 

By  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  Superiniendent  of  Schools,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Book  L  is  now  ready.    -    Book  II.  is  in  ihe  liands  of  the  printers  and  will  soon  be  out. 


Neither  Ihe  Commitlee  of  Tea  dot  the  Commi 
tbeie  booka  before  malclDe  their  report*.  < 

The  above  Coramillee  are  earneaily  inviled  tn 


«  of  Firteen  huj  had  the  privMeee  of  rtvii 
rnler  nilh  us  in  regard  tolliem,  either  perst 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SAHBORH,  New  York,  Boston,  Chlcaro. 


MESERVEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  1895,  bjc  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirety  satisfactory  manner, 

Eramtnatitm  copy  itent:  Single  and  Doubte  Etttry  for  BO  eentg,- 
Single  Entr-y,  SO  eentt.    Correopoudence  requetited, 

THOMPSON,   BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  BOSTOH,  CHICAGO. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


1               Then*  hen  yon  Mk  him  the  priteuf  any  Uljll 
1     i]  Khi»l  book  he  on  Icll  you.  »  ihu  cala-  WMl 

^1'           ul/,  loo.  v^ili  to  *•  dinil   .  .  .           ^^ 

WM               ARTHUR  HINDS  A  CO.              H 
1     4  Cooper  Instltuta        New  York  City  WM 

IF  YOU  WANT 


FRENCH   BOOKS, 

Mwk*  at  >iiT  dnicrlpclflii—Roiiooi  Haoki,  Itaiidard 

Wlliiam  R.  Jenkins, 

Publlaheraod  Importer. 
i%xmnd^nSi*lk  Avn*iAi»l>iStriiO,  Ntw  tVri. 
■cue  DD  application.  Importatloni  promptly  mwle 


HERBARTandtheHERBARTIANS 

By  Charles  De  Gakwo,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Swanhmore  College.      i2mo, 
368  pages.    %i.oa.  net.     (Great  Educators  Series.) 


Just  at  this  lime  no  stibji 
Committee  of  Fifteen    -  -■- 
thli  book  was  also  Ihe 
leader  in  Ibe  discussion,    the  book 


S,  Department  of  Superintendence.     The  subject  of 
ere,  and  lis  author.  Dr.  DeGarmo.  wai  a  conspicuou'^ 
carelul  exposition  of  Ihe  Herbartian  Theory  al  Education  aa 


liect  01  chief  ini 
The  book  is  a  carelul  exposii 
by  Heibarl  himself  and  developed  by  Zilier,  Sloy.  Frick,  Rein,  and  the  Ainerican  school. 
Stat  fotlp-iid  al  the  given  prite      Write  for  a  compleli  cireular  of  the  Strirs 

CHARLES     SCRIBNER'S     SONS,     NEW     YORK. 


An  Ideal  Music  Reader  in  Chart  Form, 


Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Used  in  every  city  in  MINNESOTA. 


•aST  CHAMT    FOI|    •CaiH«m>|S.'TM0IIOllOHLV  ABAFTU  TO    ntlHAftl'  WOlfK.* 


"^(/ut^SiUfaxT  ttisitr.'s:: ^"^-3   ■— 

rilaBjvlMcnnrMil  uCDuiiT  BilsicALrf  and  ifroWuiMDiLix 

SniD>0l|ttJnBaBIM}aUSP«IBOimW»,lDUU.Plla.Cp.«WST.AmMMrAVI.8T.MUL.HIHN. 


SPECIAL    AGENTS     WANTED. 


Benche5)  Tooly  6*  Suppliey 

Lowest  Prices,    Haadqiurlen.    Send  for  Catilotua. 
Special  discount  (or  Schools  and  Classes. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  '^tw."*- 


TUITION    FREE. 

CKICAOO    PREB    KIHDBKQARTEN     ASSOCIATIOS 

KQKHAI.  TRAIHINa  SCHOOL. 

A  new  clui  oraanliad  ererj  Seplcmber. 


The  Posse  Gymnasiiun 


offers  a  Ihorough  normal  courae.  Hedala  for 
methods ;  Bbston.  iSgi,  Chicago,  1S93,  and 
Aoiweipi  1804.  Summer  course,  July  Sth  to 
August  gih.  inclusive.  7lh  Year  opens  Sept. 
ibtB.     Address 


"IMPROVEMENT  THE  ORDER  OF  THB  AOE." 


THREE   NEW   MODEL 

SMITH  PR[Mi[R  ummm 

NOS.    S,    3,     AND    4. 

HAVE   YOU   EXAMINED   THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Hcretofo'e  Overlooked  b;  Other  MsDufactureis. 


Aj^^..  THE  SMITH  PIfEMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
''""•iSSi'ifS  &I'SHK,«r.-.£'.'.'"°"'*'      Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  D.  S.  A. 


PBSTtiiiTB      ^ 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 


^  Soomi,  S 

•««««-l 


IH'tr  to  and  from  <M  Ml.  Deimt  free.  S 

I,  S 1 .00  pel  dAy  Mid  Dprardf.  X 
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•N  EWYORKANDCHICAGO- 
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SPECIAL  AMODNCEMENT 

BROOKS'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS 


READY    IN    JUNE. 


The  Nonnal  Rndments  of  Aritbmetic 
The  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic 

By  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.M..   Ph.D.. 

fSKfitriii/eiKftue  e/  Philadtlfiia  Public  Sc/tMlt.)  anlior  b/ 

The  Famous  Brooks  Mathematical  Series. 


These  boolcs  are  entirely  new  and  are  bas  d  upon  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popu- 
lar and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amou-nt  of  con- 
tents and  in  grading  they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modern 
requirements.  To  the  making  of  these  new  arithmetics  Dr. 
Bmoks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  normal  school  princi- 
pal, superintendent  of  Philadelphia  schools,  member  of  the 
CummilUe  of  Fifteen  and  author  of  many  mathematical 
books  unprecedented  for  their  success. 

For  particulars.     Address, 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

614   Arch   Street,    PHILADELPHIA. 


Supplementary  Reading. 

We  take  pleunre  in  umoiinciiis  that  we  alwll  sboTtly 
bcpo  the  pubUcatioa  of  k 

Standard  Literature  Series 

FOR  SCHOOL  RBADINO. 

The  ntimbenwittbc  pnblisli«d  Seml-Honthly  aad  anb- 
•criptioDi  for  the  series  are  invited.  The  cKriy  nnmbers 
will  contain  the  following;; 

RHYMES  ADD  FABLES, 

SONGS  AKD  STORIES, 
FAIRY  LIFE, 

BAUADS  AND  TALES, 
THE  SPY, 

THE  PILOT, 

By  JaS.    FeHIMORC  COOPER. 

ROB  ROY  and  EERILWORTH, 
EVANGELINE. 


B7  LONOFELLOW. 


and  other  atandard  literatore. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

43-47  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York. 


if  •. 

AviGTJST-  lff!?S 

----^'!.T•,vv.T^  V  .  s 

4  "  :6  71519  ilO 

^I^Bk 

TJ 

AND  OH!    IF  THERE  BE  AN  ELYSIUM  ON  EARTH 
IT  IS  THIS,  IT  IS  THIS 

—MOORE-LALLA  ROOXH~ 


DIXON'S   AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE  PENCILS 

ARE  GENERAL  FAVORITES  DURING  VA- 
CATION DAYS— ALL  HOLIDAY  CORRES- 
PONDENCE SHOULD  BE  DONE  WITH 
THE  SMOOTH   RESTFUL   LEAD  PENCIL. 


It  you  are  ni.t  fumiUaf  tctth  the  Dixon,  mention  THE 

HCHOOL  JOURNAL  anU  a-nd  16  cente  in  atamfia  for 

satnpleB  wo'th  double. 

Jos.  Dixon  Grncible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Frlck's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK, 


Makes 
'"I'our^eBsJt."  pictures 
large  enough  to  be  good  (or 
contact'  printing  and  good 
enough  to  enlarge  to  any  size. 

Pocket  Kodak  loaded  for  iz  pic- 
tures, t^z  2  inches,  -      $5,00 

Developing  and  Priatias  Outfit,        1.50 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

Samfit  phuli,  amdhiHikUt     ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

IClcroscopes,  Telescopes  and  Laaterni, 

Dynamos,  Motors  and  Electric»i 

Test  Instruments. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Cbemicals  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Ordei. 
Send  for  Catahtgnea  antt  Pricen. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

igCo.) "■■- 


BSTABLISMBJD  18S]. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
Lus,  special,  made  to  order, 
iccording  to  drawinj^s. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
j^raving  done  on  premise!:. 


Dsar  FACiuTiu  roK  npii 


PRED.  FRICK,  Mr. 

Wnynegboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


Tbg  BEST  HiCHIIIE  foi  SCBOOL  aitHOUE 


All  Sutlonrni  Mil  It.    Prltw  •!.  sen'.expraM 
paid.  SI. sn.    SEND  FOR  CIRCi'LAR. 

COODELL  CO.,     Antrim.  N.  H. 


Ibe  KOMBI 


JS  NATIONAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS 


by  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatns. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slides. 

O^ly  (fiiphlt  !i€ie«,:t  Factory  in  tkf  Wt!l.\ 

INBTRUHENTS  09  PRECISION  TO  ORDER 

CHtCAQO. 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machinery. 


ithte  tor  wo-irt 


Cataln^iK  and  iiHcc 


Large  slonr  buildings,  j.itoiy  and  basemcal. 
E«am  heal,  with  teat  lar)^  campus,  can  be  ob- 
imed  on  veiy  favorable  condiliona  by  responsl- 
le  parties  who  will  establbH  Miliurj;  school  or 

ress,  C'  H,  EGGI.EST{}N,  Foi  Lake,  Wis. 


lory  Sufpliti 

FRANKLIN  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 


BOSTON  &  CHICAGO. 


^^ 


PiCTURESQOE 
TRUNK  LINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

TBE    ONLY    LINE 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FIIOH 

SMW  YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

CLJSrBLASD, 

CINCINNATI, 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

IOC4TED  AT  A  HICH  AI.TITDDE, 
AJWIU-T  CHAItHllXi  srRROUKDINGI', 
ITS     KKORKS      DOTTED      BV      HOTELS 


I    WITH    SfKKU, 


PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.    I.    ROBERTS. 

Gen.   Passenger  Agent. 


E 


STERfiROOn 


Standard  School  Iftvmbera. 
'  333i  444.    128,  105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers. 

ESTEBIBOOI  STEEL  P81I  CO.,  26  Jolm  St ,  1 T 
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Trade  Schools 


that  aim  lo  turn  out  practical  worl(men,  buy  the  best  tools 
and  buy  them  where  practical  mechanics  buy  theirs. 
Practical  mechanics  have  been  buying  their  tools  from  us 
for  the  past  forty  years. 


SPECIAL  -  , 

TRADE  -  • 

SCHOOL  -  : 

DISCOUNT  ; 


Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

309  BowEBV  New  York. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.-.^;:  Zl 

CHAUCER,    SPENSER,    SIDNEY. 

Bv  Mh.s.  r.K.HrRunK  H.  Elv. 

For    Supple mcDtkry    Reading.      For    Teaching    Literature    to    the    YoiiiiE.      For 

General  Reading. 

The  tiisi  ol  a  seiia  of  bEwks  lieaiinB  In  bright,  chatty.  Interesting  way  a(  Bnelisb  autbon-.    It  cannot 

Cloth.    Price,  SO  Cents.   Special  Terms  for  Introduction. 

E.  L,  KELLOGG  &  CO.,        New  York  and  Chicago. 


BeUlbllehed  in   1884.     PosI 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^'^^"^^Jmp%^.'^'^  * 


.  1  nrk,  ;>.  1 . ;  410  Ceolury  BuiLalna.  Minnmpolii, 

entie.  CtiicSKO,  111.  :  tioU  Soulh  SpclOR  Street,  t< 

ji  Church  Street.  Toronto,  Can. 


>p[laR  Street,  tos  Angela.  Cat. 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 


OCK  PROFITS  «^OMK  FBOM  COM- 

MISBIONM  AMD  NOT  FROM 

ADVANCE  FKBB. 

ThiH  lathe  bent  pcMelHe  iiuaranlc«ot  ralthfiil  wrvloe.  Mia  BodlocsD  Ions  anil  rarorabli'kniiwii 
Ml  Acency  work  ilormerly  cblef  clerk  ottheTettchcis'Co-opcraiiye  AMOOiatioii)  will  be  pliMued 
kearrroiu  all  heroldfrlptids.  and  to  make  the  BcqtiHlntance  of  oew  ones,  who  wlBh  either  to  " 
'e  Ivacher?,  or  air  Buiblliuiis  far  thi^lr  own  adTHnccment.  Write  your  wantB  very  fully, 
ke,  arid  pho  will  be  fflad  10  reply  stating  what  ^he  t*<»II""~"  -^"  -""  ^"  *.>-«««».      a^.i».. 


te  your  waats  very 

LH  do  tor  each.    Aadreis, 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Miss  Oleaa  Bodine,  A/af^t'r. 
a*-a6  Vn   Buren  Street.  (Athennnm)  Second  do,.r  ea.i  qI  W;.b.ih  ave.,  CHICAGO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  "S^iZ'S.^S^ 

(Inc  Kcc  Ret  isicr^  in  Both  Olticcf.    ScK^l  for  Agency  Manual. 
Btuinsu  Oltef.   I  I  O  Tremont  St..  BOSTON.    2  I  I  Wabash  Ave..  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


'.   FRENCH.  Manai 


THE  ALBERT  Sl  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


(C  J.  ALBERT  A  B.  F.  CLARK.  -: 

Esiabliahi 
^"Asent  for  Northwe. 


ai  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  N.  Y.  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 


BEST  FACILITIES 
WIDE  ACQUAINTANCE 


i  unusual  advantages  to  those  either  seeking  posi- 

or   leachers.     Our  list  .jf  College   and    Normal 

jales  is  incotn  pa  Table.     Connection  niih  the  well- 

n    firm    of    E,    L,    Kellogg    &    Co,    gives    this 

LONG    ESTABLISHED        I    Bureau   a   personal   acquaintance   with    nearly    every 

2    candidate  as  well  as  with  Saperinlcndenls,  and  others 

BEST   KNOWN  •    „),„  „g„i  teachers.     Special  teachers  furni»hed  for  all 

RECOMMENDS  I    kinds  of  work,     if  you  want  a  position  it  will  pay  you 

H.  S.  KELLOGG.  Manager,  No.  6i  East  9th  Street.  New  York. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 

The  liigeat  aod  bnl  astorted  stock  Iti  thii  line. 
We  ate  IbDroushly  lamiliar  with  the  requuvmenU 


w*l  Colleitei   and    Unlver^iliei." 
oLcited.  Tralalogue  on  application. 


fcotna 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


O^  RBLIABLB 


"""i.''M  I  Rl  AM^COYRI  BRB. 
0  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  »th  St.,       N«w  Yoi- 


'coltej 


TeacliflTS^,Wanj8d!J!^go,2'w^^ 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Mrs.   M.  J.   YOUNG-FULTON, 


TTArUEBCo'    '«o<tniied    nbilily   wanted 
I  E.H^n  LKO  lorhii()iKiidei>imtionsin  Penn- 


llllh! 


An  Agency  influence^'*  n  ITS^dy   h*e^J 

I'iiKrons.irtthV,^  ^hat  ij.xs't''i".?ci"i,ji.d 

?oil**\ha'i  t°''iii^t'"°"om5  Rccommends 

C.   W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


IS 


A   TEACHER 

rtice  and  Matbemaliui  wanted   in 


*pHE  PENNSYLVANIA     -     -     - 

EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU.      Esublished 
IWa     Buiinct^  llanucted  in  all  ibe  SUIei.    More 
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W)ltt[laie[tlio.Uiiintil, 


PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

Cocoas  and  Chocolates 

HlfiHESTAWASs' 

Industrial  and  Food 


1  f*i'*i^."j^s'"'""H'^ 

tOLD  Vr  OROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


VMLTII  ■HttB  *  CO.  ITU.   DOMHEinit,  MIBI. 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 

nr  book!  of  unj  detcrtptloD— Sobool  Booki.  StmiiUm 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

PublKharaDd  Impsrtar, 
MsxamJMtiSljtHAmiiH.itStiStrttftt  Xm  firt, 
Catalocue  op  applloatlaD-  IvportAtloni  pftnn  prl  j  ukde 


gaasai  For  Vertical  Writing. 


LsE  JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and       vERTIQRAPH 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  especially  designed  for  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 
At  by  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT  &  SONS,  O'  J'l"  street,  hew  YORK. 


TK  PERFECT  CUFF  HOLDER 

FASTENS  THE  CUFF 

rO  THE  LINING  OF  THE 

COAT  SLEEVE. 

BaUs  tbe  Caff  In  oiKtlr 


._„-.  WIU  JuC  s  life  lime. 

■EST  W*T  TO  HOLD  THE  CUFFS. 

OuBot  ntool  of  ordsr.    Will  urs  their  prlca  In 
Uaudn  bills  In  one  Bionlfa.    Pul  Haider  In  tbabucfe 


lainVa  llnlm.  Cuneameairwltta  ibeCont.ortbplr 
ntf  tlon  can  be  ctaaniad  wltboDtnmoTlDitliP  Coal. 
aamplfl  pair,  prwHUd  br  idkIKSo.  Aseou 
wited  for  IbaaaHoldanand  tbe  Itonwr  MRllcalor. 

nM^ertMiCiiliHaldetCa   BG0«*(tarnSt..Chicii8* 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  f  For    giving  ,  TpeTpn 
LABOR    J  any  amount  J     poyg 
ofpracticein  I   ycoM 


SAVING 
DEVICE 


m  tbc  lowat  itnde  of 
tloni,  pcrceougn  <oa 

:s  nel  ptr  set.  pottp; 


arithmetic 

iry  ■ddillou,  ihrouli 
■  diOerent.    Price,  sf 


Price 


S.l.  KELLOGG  i  CO.,  ItllOIktCUeallk 


SCHOOL    DESKS. 

AdJiutBUe  Deslu  uid  (HikIpii,  a«*«r«l   itvlea.       *'Modal"    Com- 
'   blued  Deik  ud  Seat. 

BLACKBOARDS,  all  kinds. 

for  aunple   ETJRBKA    BLACKBOARU   CLOTH.      MAPS, 
OI^OBira.  ets.    Full  line  HehDDlFnrnUUnKi.    ^nd 
r«r  eatalosne  to 

GILFBI,  ScM  Fitnlslier,  3  East  Ult  St..  In  lork. 


For  Braln-Woikers,  the  Weak  and 
Debiliuted. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Estcn.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says  i  "  1  have  met  with  the 
greatest  and  most  satisfactory  results 
in  dyspepsia  and  general  derangement 
of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems, 
causing  debility  and  exhaustion." 


Descriptive  panpblel  free  oa  application  lo 
BOBlfSord  dwmloitl  Works,  Pmrldeaee,  K.  I. 

BewAre  of  Substitutes  and  Intituioni. 

For  sa'e  by  all  DruBV<sts. 


f^mington  ^pcwriter. 

The  New   Many  Notable  Improienients, 


Model        f^o'^  Permanent  Alignment, 

Improved  Spacing:  Mechanism, 
No.  BiEhter  and  Wider  Carriage. 

Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
Economical  Ribbon  novement. 
Improved  Paper  Feed. 


6 


Matcbless  CoDstrnctioD.  HoegDiled  DDrabililj.  Uorivaled  Speed. 

nSNU    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT. 

8S7  Broadway,   N«w  York. 


Chaflns 

and 

Prickly  Heat 

I  are  in  most  cases  caused  by  the  cor- 
I  rosive  action  of  acid 

Perspiration 

and  are  often  aggravated  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  clothing  with  the  skin. 

Relief  may  be  obtained  quickly  by 
applying  a  lather  of 

Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

and  letting  it  dry  on. 

Try  this! 
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The  Point  of  View. 

How  shall  the  teacher  regard  his  work  ? — as  a  business 
solely  like  merchandizing,  for  instance,  or  as  a  calling? 
to  use  an  old  and  significant  term.  By  calling  is  meant 
that  the  Creator  has  intimated  he  has  something  for  the 
person  to  do.  The  teacher  who  teaches  to  glorify  God  or 
to  carry  forward  God's  work  on  earth  looks  at  his  task 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view  from  one  who 
sees  in  it  only  a  way  of  getting  money.  The  tendency 
now  is  and  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  regard 
teaching  as  a  business  rather  than  a  calling.  Is  this  the 
just  position  for  the  educator  ? 

The  admirable  system  of  public  schools  in  Aiperica 
may  be  said  to  be  founded  in  a  desire  to  do  good  to 
young  people.  In  New  York  city  fifty  years  ago  the 
schools  were  supported  by  subscriptions ;  these  were 
obtained  by  representing  to  persons  of  all  classes  that 
great  good  would  result  from  educating  the  large  class 
who  would  not  or  could  not  attend  schools  where  a  tui- 
tion fee  was  charged.  The  teachers  were  men  who  were 
willing  to  accept  small  salaries  because  the  work  was  a 
useful  one. 

The  "  ragged  sch.ools  "  of  England  were  founded  in 
the  spirit  of  beneficence.  Dr.  Guthrie,  a  great  Scotch- 
man, says:  "My  interest  in  these  arose  from  con- 
templating a  picture  which  represented  a  cobbler  in  his 
room  working  on  a  shoe  with  a  group  of  poor  children 
before  him,  some  standing,  some  sitting,  but  all  busy 
with  their  lessons.  He  had  taken  pity  on  children  whom 
ministers  and  magistrates,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  had 
left  to  grow  up  wild,  and  like  a  good  shepherd  had  gone 
forth  and  gathered  them  in  and  trained  them  up  in  vir- 
tue and  knowledge.  He  looked  for  no  recompense  ; 
while  earning  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face, 

he  strove  to  rescue  from  ruin  all  the  children  he  could  ; 
in  fact,  he  educated  in  this  way  no  less  than  five  hundred 
children." 

This  man  felt  so  anxious  to  benefit  the  poor  boys  in 
the  streets  that  he  often  set  out  with  a  baked  potato  in 
his  hand  to  offer  as^  reward  to  some  lad  who  could  be 
induced  in  no  other  way  to  come  to  his  shop  to  learn  to 
read.  When  it  is  reflected  that  this  was  the  cobbler's 
only  food  we  must  classify  him  with  the  poor  widow 
whom  Christ  said  gave  more  than  all  the  rich  because 
she  gave  all  she  had.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  roused  to  attempt  to  do  something  more 
than  preach  sermons  ;  he  took  up  the  work  that  John 
Pounds,  of  Newcastle,  had  begun  in  his  shoe-shop  ;  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  instructing  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  he  accomplished  so  much  that  his  name 
lives  in  Scotland  because  of  the  instruction  he  gave  in 


the  ragged  schools  of  Edinburgh  rather  than  the  ser- 
mons he  preached  from  his  pulpit. 

We  have  arrived  at  an  era  of  money-spending  for  ed- 
ucation. We  would  cipher  it  out  like  a  problem  in 
arithmetic  ;  if  in  1895  a  certain  city  spent  $500,000  for 
education  whereas  in  1890  it  spent  only  $250,000  then 
the  educational  result  must  be  twice  as  great.  A  miser- 
able conclusion.  It  is  not  long  since  an  article  appeared 
in  the  papers  showing  that  Chicago  was  spending  more 
money  than  New  York,  and  the  latter  city  was  castigated 
as  for  a  delinquency.  No  attempt  was  made  to  show 
that  the  teaching  in  Chicago  had  been  investigated  and 
found  superior  to  that  of  New  York.  Only  that  more 
money  had  been  spent. 

It  is  not  alone  in  teaching  that  money  is  brought  in 
as  the  measuring  rod.  In  a  popular  book  that  has  been 
read  a  good  deal  this  summer  a  young  preacher  is  re- 
presented as  saying  :  "I  found  I  could  talk  pretty  well, 
and  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  my  living  bv  preaching. 
And  then  I  like  to  be  petted  a  good  deal,  and  the 
preacher  can  get  a  good  deal  of  that." 

In  another  quite  as  popular,  one  of  the  leading  char- 
acters is  a  preacher  who  declares  very  boldly  that  he 
don't  intend  to  stay  in  "  this  little  hole  of  a  town  a  great 
while  ; "  some  "city  church  will  want  him  and  pay  him 
a  round  salary,"  and  then  he  can  visit  Europe  like  the 
rest. 

Of  course  this  is  a  money-getting  age  and  this  aspect 
of  things  will  be  offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  above 
phenomena.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this  country  when 
pulpits  and  schools  are  sought  firstly  and  mainly  for  the 
money  they  will  yield.  The  study  of  pedagogy  has  its 
value,  but  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  heart  teaching; 
for  this  there  must  be  a  devotion  of  one's  self  for  the 
good  that  will  result  and  not  the  money  that  will  be 
earned.  It  has  been  lately  discovered  that  this  coun- 
try is  a  doomed  land  if  the  teaching  does  not  aim  at 
the  ethical  side  of  the  pupil's  nature.  Who  shall  teach 
morality  and  ethics  and  religion  ?  Can  that  man  or 
woman  do  it  who  is  in  the  school-room  for  the  money 
that  is  there  ? 

No  wonder  that  Eugene  Debs  had  so  large  a  follow- 
ing in  the  summer  of  1894.  His  followers  could  read 
and  write  ;  they  had,  however,  no  regard  for  law  and 
order.  And  our  schools  are  turning  out  a  vast  number 
that  will  be  ready  to  follow  an  abler  Debs,  and  effect  a 
revolution.  That  we  were  close  to  one  last  year  is 
potent  to  all. 

The  remedy  is  not  in  more  carefully  planned  courses 
of  study  devised  by  Committees  of  Ten  or  Fifteen.  Our 
teachers  must  be  persons  who  feel  themselves  account- 
able to  their  Creator,  who  are  working  in  his  cause,  who 
strive  to  lead  the  pupils  to  know  and  revere  him.  This 
is  ground  the  Protestants  once  held  and  it  is  ground  the 
Catholics  still  hold.  While  not  agreeing  with  them 
wholly  in  their  methods  it  must  be  confessed  their  point 
of  view  is  the  right  one.  They  rely  on  instruction  in 
dogma  ;  we  believe  that  a  common  dogma  should  be 
found  and  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study — but,  far 
above  that  the  teacher  should  be  one  who  believes, 
practices,  and  exhales  that  dogma.  In  other  words,  not 
every  one  who  can  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  etc., 
should  be  allowed  to  teach.  Do  they  possess  character, 
the  character  the  teacher  should  have  ?  All  agree  that 
the  schools  must  aim  at  character  ;  can  character  be 
realized  if  the  teacher  does  not  possess  it  ? 
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Nature  Study  and  Literature. 

By  Sarah  L.  Arnold.* 

The  subject  of  my  paper  grew  out  of  a  conversation  with  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  remarked — "  You  believe  in  na- 
ture study,  but  I  would  teach  literature  instead."  "  But  can  the 
one  be  substituted  for  the  other  ?  "  questioned  his  listener.—"  Are 
not  both  necessary  10  the  child  ?  and  is  not  each  necessary  to  the 
other  ?  "  My  purpose  is  to  attempt  to  answer  these  questions, 
and  in  so  domg  I  ask  your  attention  to  three  lines  of  thought : 

First.  Nature  study,  as  it  should  be  presented  in  our  primary 
schools,  demands  the  aid  of  literature. 

Second.  Interpretation  of  literature  involves  knowledge  of 
nature— full  and  sympathetic. 

Third.  The  greatest  ;;>:ood  is  derived  from  both  nature  study 
and  literature  when  they  are  begun  in  childhood. 

What  benefits  are  derived  from  nature  study  ?  The  question 
has  often  been  discussed,  and  the  advantages  have  as  often  been 
stated.  The  power  of  observation  is  developed,  thought  power 
is  quickened,  the  child  grows  in  accuracy  of  expression,  he  gains 
knowledge  of  fundamental  facts  of  science,  becomes  interested  in 
his  environment.  These  results  have  repeatedly  been  emphasized 
by  teachers  of  elementary  science.  But  the  young  child  should 
gain  from  nature  study  more  than  theoe ;  a  deep,  full,  abiding 
love  of  nature.-"  communion  with  her  visible  forms,"  power  to 
interpret  her  "  various  laneuage,"  a  reverent  spirit,  a  talent  for 
rejoicing  in  beauty.  Soul  and  spirit,  imagination  and  feeling, 
should  develop  with  the  seeing  eye.  the  hearing  ear,  the  thinking 
brain.  The  child  should  see  m  the  flower  not  merely  a  member 
of  a  certain  family,  marked  by  various  deflections  from  the  type ; 
not  alone  a  particular  arrangement  of  floral  organs,  with  peculiar 
form  and  coloring.  Science  must  give  him  this  power  and  more : 
must  lead  him  to  recognize  the  marvelous  adaptation  of  form  and 
color  to  function,  teaching  him  to  lift  up  his  thought  to  the  Crea- 
tor. But  the  poet  must  add  his  lesson  —must  teach  the  child 
how  to  '*  love  the  wood-rose  and  leave  it  on  its  stalk  " — must  lift 
the  heart  in  reverence  to  the  Maker  of  flower  and  bee — must 
help  him  to  read  the  lessons  written  for  his  eternal  welfare  in 
flower  and  field.  Only  the  poet  and  the  child  can  truly  read 
these  lessons. 

What  grace  and  beauty,  what  dignity,  are  associated  with  the 
cornfield  in  the  thought  of  one  who  knows  and  loves  Whittier's 
"Corn  Song."  or  Longfellow's  "  Blessing  of  the  Cornfields."  What 
an  inspiration  enters  into  our  lives  when  Holmes  sings  his 
"  Chambered  Nautilus."  or  Sidney  Lanier  pours  forth  the  "  ^ng  of 
the  Chattahoochee  ! "  What  message  for  you  have  the  "  lilies  of 
the  field  ; "  the  tares  and  the  wheat :  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  ? 
Shall  we  not  share  with  the  children  these  priceless  associations  ? 
Nature  study  is  incomplete  without  the  treasures  of  litera- 
ture. 

Again,  any  study  of  literature,  however  elementary,  shows  us 
that  familiarity  with  nature  is  indispensable  to  intelligent  reading. 
We  easily  recognize  this  truth  when  we  turn  to  the  poems  of 
nature.  Tennyson's  "  Song  of  the  Brook,"  Bryant's  "  To  a  Water- 
fowl," "  Lowell's  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  cannot  reveal  their  ex- 
quisite beauty  to  one  who  has  never  loved  a  brook,  or  watched 
the  flight  of  birds  toward  the  sunset;  or  rejoiced  in  the  treasiu'es 
of  the  snow.  But  careful  study  would  convince  us  that  our 
choicest  figures  of  speech  are  largely  borrowed  from  nature — as 
are  our  common  proverbs  ;  witness  "  a  rolling  stone."  "  birds  of 
a  feather,"  "  an  ill  wMnd,"  *•  sour  grapes."  One  must  live  with 
nature  as  well  as  with  men.  to  read  Ruskin.  Emerson.  Tenny- 
son, and  the  rest.  He  who  brings  to  the  world  of  books  t(ie 
mind  filled  i^'ith  beautiful  pictures,  the  practiced  eye,  the  listening 
ear,  the  quick  sympathy,  the  trained  imagination,  the  reverent 
soul,  which  the  study  of  nature  has  developed,  can  indeed  find 
and  appropriate  treasures  hidden  from  the  seeker  who  claims  no 
fellowship  with  nature.  It  is  not  upon  Peter  Bell  that  the  wealth 
of  the  poets  is  lavished. 

"  The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more." 

The  treasure  house  of  literature  is  only  unlocked  to  him  to 
whom  "the  meanest  flower  that  blows"  can  bring  "thoughts 
that  do  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Finally,  our  own  experience  is  daily  revealing  to  us  the  truth 
that  childhood  associations  are  dearer  and  more  enduring  than  all 
others.  Beside  the  fact  that  knowledge  ot  nature  is  fundamental, 
and  therefore  should  be  early  imparted,  we  must  place  the  equally 
imperatis'e  one— that  habit,  sympathy,  interest,  association,  grow 
with  the  child's  growth,  and  strengthen  with  his  strength.  The 
impulses  and  yearnings  of  the  child  heart  will  be  wrought  into 
the  ideals  of  the  man.  The  great  truths  written  in  the  pages  of 
nature  and  in  the  books  which  chronicle  the  life  and  aspirations 
of  men — may  be  the  companions  of  ihe  boy  and  girl.    If  the  boy 
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is  taught  to  rejoice  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  how  is  the  happiness 
of  the  man  insured  I  If  the  girl  learns  to  "  look  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God,"  she  cannot  fail  of  reverent  and  serene 
womanhood.  This  is  teaching  worthy  of  our  noblest  effort. 
And  it  must  be  given  to  children.  The  child  is  father  of  the 
man. 

Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass, 


Method  and  Scope  of  Child  Study. 

By  M.  V.  O'Shea.* 

There  seems  to  be  two  principal  objects  in  the  studies  that  are 
now  being  made  upon  children  by  different  teachers ;  —the  first 
aims  to  discover  from  the  observation  of  a  large  number  of  children 
certain  physical  and  mental  characteristics  that  belong  to  all  normal 
childhood,  but  which  are  not  known  or  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
parents  and  teachers.  The  method  of  experimental  science,  with 
and  without  special  apparatus,  is  followed  in  gathering  a  large 
number  of  facts  concerning  childhood  without  regard  to  the  bear- 
ing of  these  facts  upon  any  principle.  In  the  second  place,  there 
is  the  aim  to  study  individual  children  in  the  class-room,  to  learn 
if  they  conform  to  or  diverge  from  the  normal  type.  This  is  the 
method  of  deductive  science,  applying  principles  in  individual 
cases. 

While  there  are  numerous  lines  of  investigation  that  seek  to 
accomplish  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  ideas,  yet  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  teacher  in  service  must  wait  for  those  who  are 
competent  and  have  opportunity  to  make  special  investigations 
to  establish  general  principles  concerning  the  nature  of  childhood ; 
and  then  she  w*ould  become  familiar  with  these,  and  follow  them 
in  all  her  teaching.  She  would  be  able  to  observe  and  study  each 
pupil  in  relation  to  principles  that  are  already  well  established,  or 
that  are  being  gradually  revealed  through  the  investigations  of 
experimental  psychologists.  While  the  teacher  ma)r  not  be  an  ex- 
perimental scientist  because  of  her  limitations  in  training  and  op- 
portunity, still  she  must  be  an  instructor  who  will  work  accord- 
ing to  some  principles  any  way,  and  the  more  rational  these  are 
the  better  will  be  her  teaching. 

The  method  and  scope  of  child  study  in  the  school-room  then, 
must  be  determined  Dy  practical  rather  than  theoretical  conditions, 
in  the  sense  that  the  work  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  the 
teacher  can  understand  it.  and  that  it  will  not  require  much  spe- 
cial time  or  elaborate  apparatus  to  perform  it.  It  must  have  ref- 
erence almost  wholly  to  those  characteristics  of  childhood  that 
must  be  understood  in  order  that  teaching  may  be  ot  the  greatest 
benefit  in  stimulating  the  intellect  and  developing  the  character. 
At  the  risk  of  seeming  dogmatic,  the  following  outline,  as  to  the 
scope  and  kind  of  child  study,  is  suggested  as  suited  to  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  teachers  in  service.  In  the  first  place  a  teacher 
should  understand  the  influence  of  physical  types  and  conditions 
upon  intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional  characteristics  and  ten- 
dencies. All  that  is  definitely  known  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
physical  over  the  spiritual  in  childhood,  and  that  is  important  to 
be  understood  in  the  school-room,  should  be  put  into  such  form 
that  the  teacher  can  understand  it,  and  that  will  serve  as  a  guide 
in  the  study  of  individual  pupils.  She  should  be  able  to  make 
simple  tests  upon  the  senses  and  motor-abilities  of  her  pupils  and 
also  to  detect  the  evil  effects  of  unhygienic  conditions,  food,  cloth- 
ing, general  habits  of  living,  and  so  on.  upon  mental  capacities 
and  tendencies 

In  the  second  place,  she  should  be  able  to  study  in  some  de- 
tail the  keenness,  accuracy,  and  readiness  of  perception,  apper- 
ception, memory,  reasoning,  and  imagination  in  individual  pupils, 
not  as  though  those  processes  were  distinct  from  each  other,  but 
perhaps  as  phases  of  the  one  general  process  of  apperception. 
She  must  be  able  to  find  out  what  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge 
the  pupil  possesses  at  any  time,  what  kind  of  mental  activity  is 
called  into  plav  in  the  study  of  each  subject  of  instruction,  and 
what,  if  a  pupil  is  deficient  in  any  special  phase  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, should  be  done  to  overcome  the  defect.  She  must  further 
be  able  to  observe  the  common  as  well  as  the  special  interests  of 
children,  the  phase  of  intellectual  activity  which  is  most  prominent 
at  different  periods,  the  contents  of  the  minds  of  pupils  who  have 
had  different  experiences,  the  difference  in  the  readiness  of  re- 
sponse of  different  pupils  to  the  stimuli  of  instruction,  and  so 
on. 

In  the  third  place,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  analyze  the 
child's  emotional  and  volitional  personality  in  order  to  discover 
the  predominance  of  certain  emotions,  as  fear,  anger,  pride,  joy, 
love,  and  effect  of  her  instruction  and  discipline  upon  the  emotion- 
al and  volitional  nature.  She  should  be  familiar  with  w'hat  has 
been  long  established,  and  with  the  results  of  studies  that  are  be- 
ing constantly  made  upon  children's  emotions,  as  to  their  causes, 
the  effects  upon  the  individual  of  their  frequent  manifestation, 
the  method  of  dealing  with  them,  and  so  on. 

State  Normal  School,  Mankatc,  Minn. 

^Abstract  of  paper  read  at  Denver  meeting. 
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Departmental  Teaching. 

By  J.  M.  Fendlky.* 

Three  things  are  essential  to  a  teacher's  success, — a  thorough 
knowledge  of  subject  matter ;  skill  in  the  use  of  correct  methods  ; 
enthusiasm.  Primary  teachers  have  little  subject  matter  to  study ; 
high  school  teachers  have  their  work  so  specialized  that  they  are 
not  burdened  with  the  study  of  subject  matter ;  but  grammar 
school  teachers  have  to  make  daily  preparation  in  a  number  of 
subjects,  the  thorough  mastery  of  any  of  which,  with  reference  to 
subject  matter  and  methods  of  presentation,  would  give  the  av- 
erage teacher  plenty  to  do.  This  preparation  requires  so  much 
time,  and  is  often  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  teachers  themselves, 
that  it  exhausts  their  strength  and  takes  away  their  enthusiasm. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  some  relief  to  the  teachers  of  our  upper 
grammar  grades. 

This  relief  is  afforded  by  the  departmental  plan,  in  which  each 
teacher  instructs  in  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  and  yet  has  her 
own  class,  to  which  she  sustains  about  the  same  relation  as  the 
teacher  under  the  grade  plan.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
departmental  plan  are : 

It  gives  teachers  an  opportunity  to  do  that  work  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  them,  and  for  which  they  are  best  prepared. 

It  gives  relief  to  overworked  teachers ,  improves  their  health, 
and  increases  their  teaching  power.  Being  required  to  make 
preparation  in  only  one  line  of  work,  and  that  an  agreeable  one, 
the  teacher  has  more  time  for  rest  and  recuperation  out  of  school 
hours  with  less  cause  for  worry  and  anxiety.  This  gives  her  a 
larger  supply  of  energy  to  expend  in  the  school-room  in  the  act- 
ual work  of  teaching,  where  all  the  life  and  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
of  which  she  is  capable,  are  needed  to  arou.«e  thought  and  stimii- 
late  the  pupils  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 

It  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  achieve  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  her  department  work.  She  has  plenty  of  time  to 
broaden  and  deepen  her  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  and  to  be- 
come familiar  wjth  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it.  She  knows 
not  only  what  to  teach,  but  what  not  to  teach.  ^  She  has  surveyed 
the  whole  field  so  carefully  that  she  knows  every  obstacle  and 
how  to  approach  it.  She  learns  to  teach  so  as  to  interest  her  pu- 
pils and  awaken  in  them  a  love  for  learning.  Thus  she  becomes 
an  artist. 

//  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  buy  the  books  and  ap^ 
piiances  needed  in  her  work. 

It  gives  unity  to  the  work.  Having  the  same  pupils  for  sev- 
eral successive  terms,  the  teacher  knows  what  has  been  done  in 
the  preceding  grade,  and  wastes  no  time  in  deciding  where  to 
begin.  She  views  not  an  isolated  part  of  the  subject,  but  the 
whole  subject.  She  teaches  not  for  one  grade  only,  but  for  all 
the  grades. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  is  not  less  under  this  plan, 
for  she  has  the  advantage  of  instructing  the  same  pupils  for  sev- 
eral successive  terms,  while  unJer  the  grade  plan  she  has  them 
such  a  short  time  that  she  can  hardly  get  acquainted  with  them 
before  they  pass  on  to  another  teacher. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  the  plan  must  be  administered  by  a 
competent  principal,  who  will  "  hold  an  even  pressure  on  the  re- 
quirements of  work,  correlating  it  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
study  absorbs  undue  attention." 

Galveston,  Texas, 


*  Synopsis  of  paper  read  before  Elementary  Dept.,  N.  £.  A. 


A  Course  in  Music  for  Public  Schools. 

By^.  J.  Gantvoort.* 

What  should  a  course  in  music  finally  accomplish  ?  For  th« 
emotional  powers,  it  should  brine:  the  child  in  harmony  with  his 
surroundings,  making  him  generous,  patriotic,  sympathetic,  a 
lover  of  what  is  ^ood,  noble,  beautiful,  just,  right,  an  ardent  lover 
of  music  as  a  divine  art,  which  will  bring  the  best  in  him  to  the 
surface  ;  that  is,  it  will  make  the  best  in  him  become  evident  in 
his  every  action,  which  will  always  be  governed  by  his  feeling  for 
others,  etc.,  etc.  > — 

For  the  mental  and  physical  powers  combined :  It  should 
make  him  a  quick,  accurate  observer  of  the  slightest  differences 
and  details  of  length  and  pitch  of  tones,  the  characters  which 
represent  the  pitch  and  length,  so  that  he  may  hear  the  tones 
with  his  eyes  and  see  them  with  his  ears.  It  should  give  him  a 
concentration  of  mind  far  superior  to  any  which  he  would  have 
obtained  without  pursuing  such  a  course  in  music.  It  should  aid 
powerfully  in  making  his  judgment  accurate,  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion almost  perfect,  a  memory  capable  of  remembering  small  de- 
tails.   It  should  give  him  by  this  way  also  the  ability  to  read 

^Extract  from  paper  read  before  department  of  Music  Instruction. 


music  at  sight,  intelligently,  and  with  pleasure  to  himself  and 
others. 

Physically  alone,  it  should  make  him  possess  a  healthy  pair  of 
lungs,  with  the  knowledge  how  to  use  them  to  best  advantage  in 
keeping  himself  healthy  and  active.  It  should  give  him  such  a 
power  of  enunciation,  oy  a  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  value  and 
construction  of  pure  vowels,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  tongue, 
palate,  lips  and  ear,  as  to  make  his  speech  and  song  equally 
pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  thus  enable  him  to  take  his  part  in  all 
social  and  musical  exercises,  and  thus  become  a  more  valuable 
member  of  any  commu^^ty. 

Can  a  course  in  music  accomplish  all  this  } 

It  can  and  should  do  so.  It  can  do  so  if  the  materials  of  a 
coiu-se  of  instruction,  the  songs,  the  exercises  and  the  teaching 
are  of  the  best,  based  upon  pedagogical  principles  and  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  child  life,  its  development,  its  joys,  its  hopes, 
its  desires,  its  powers  of  understanding,  etc. 

College  of  Music,  Cincinnati^  Ohio, 


Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

By  W.  A.  WOODWORTH.* 

The  history  of  shorthand  may  be  divided  into  three  distina 
epochs  :  "  Ancient  Classical  Stenography  "—from  63  B.  C.  to  1 588 
A.D.;  "Modem  Stenography  "—from  1588  to  1837;  and 
'T^honography  "— from  1837  to  the  present  day. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  STENOGRAPHY. 

The  writings  of  historians  prove  that  shorthand  was  exten- 
sively employed  by  the  Romans.  Tiro,  a  slave  in  Cicero's  family, 
invented  a  system  of  shorthand  in  63  B.  C  ,  by  means  of  which 
the  Roman  Senate  was  reported.  Augustus  appointed  official 
stenographers ;  and  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor  of 
Rome,  reclassified  them.  Popes  Jerome  and  Augustine  employed 
respectively  10  and  16  amanuenses. 

After  the  fifth  century,  shorthand  disappeared  and  was  hardly 
mentioned  in  history  for  1,000  years. 

In  1499  a  copy  of  the  psalms  was  discovered  written  in  Roman 
shorthand.    In  1820,  these  notes  were  successfully  deciphered. 

MODERN  STENOGRAPHY, 

In  1588,  Timothy  Bright  invented  a  system  of  shorthand  in 
England,  since  which  time  883  different  systems  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

PHONOGRAPHY. 

• 

In  1837,  Isaac  Pitman  invented  a  system  of  phonography,  by 
means  of  which  96  per  cent,  of  all  the  reporting  is  now  done. 

Phonography  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Stephen 
Pearl  Andrews  in  '43  by  the  publication  of  Andrews'  *'  Phono- 
graphic Class  Book." 

In  1848,  Oliver  Dyer  introduced  shorthand  into  the  high  school 
of  Philadelphia,  which  resulted  in  the  official  reporting  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

WOMEN  AS  STENOGRAPHERS. 

In  1862,  Gen.  Spinner  employed  the  first  ladies  in  the  treasury 
department  of  the  United  States  government.  In  1872,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Bumz  introduced  shorthand  into  Cooper  institute  in  New 
York.  Now  there  are  1 5,000  women  stenographers  in  New  York, 
and  110,000  in  the  world. 

SHORTHAND  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Are  more  knowledge  and  skill  required  to  deliver  a  sermon,  to 
diagnose  a  disease,  to  plead  a  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  to  oper- 
ate as  a  specialist,  than  to  rapidly  comprehend,  reproduce,  and 
preserve  the  utterance  of  each  treating  his  subject  exhaustively  ? 

There  are  three  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  proper  recognition 
of  our  profession : 

First. —Tht  reporter  is  too  busy  recording  the  progress  of 
other  arts  and  sciences  to  give  much  time  to  the  literature  of 
shorthand. 

Second,— TYxt  official  reporter  may  be  removed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  presiding  judge. 

Third,  —Incompetent  instructors,  and  the  conviction  that  three 
to  six  months  is  sufficient  time  to  give  to  preparation. 

The  universal  use  of  shorthand  would  tend  to  reform  the  Eng- 
lish spelling.  Public  schools  should  introduce  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  and  universities  should  establish  professorships  for 
instruction  in  these  branches.  The  profession  suffers  from  too 
extensive  patronage  by  those  who  have  failed  in  public  schools 
and  too  limited  patronage  by  those  who  would  make  shorthand 
and  typewriting  a  stepping-stone  to  a  realization  of  the  heights 
of  ambition. 


♦Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Business  department,  N.  E.  A. 
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"  The  click  of  the  typewriter  is  the  tap  of  the  hammer  on  the 
naib  of  the  coffin  containing  all  that  remains  ot  the  old-time 
prejudice  against  women  in  business." 

Denver y  Colo, 


Substitution  of  Teacher  for  Text-Book 

By  J.  M.  Rice.* 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  fault  in  the  schools  of  our  country 
lies  in  the  professional  weakness  of  our  teachers.  Consequently 
in  my  judgment,  the  next  step  in  raising  the  standard  of  our 
schools  should  be  directed  toward  increasing  the  professional 
strength  of  the  teachers.  I  shall  endeavor  to  briefly  point  out  just 
where  the  weakness  lies,  as  well  as  to  suggest  a  remedy,  which 
might  serve  to  improve  the  conditions. 

By  professional  strength,  I  understand  the  ability  to  apply  ex- 
pert knowledge  in  practice.  In  the  domain  of  medicine,  for  ex- 
ample, professional  strength  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  of 
ability  to  diagnosticate  disease  and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
From  this  standpoint  an  individual  may  possess  all  the  traits  of 
moral  character  desirable  in  an  ideal  ptiysician,  such  as  sympa- 
thy, cautiousness,  punctuality,  conscientiousness,  and  yet  be  a 
weak  diagnostician,  and  consequently  a  poor  practitioner. 

Just  as  the  professional  strength  of  the  physician  depends  fund- 
amentally upon  the  degree  of  ability  to  diagnosticate  and  treat 
disease  so  the  professional  strength  of  the  teacher  must  be  meas- 
ured by  the  ability  properly  to  apply  recognized  educational  prin- 
ciples m  practice.  While,  in  order  to  be  an  ideal  teacher,  more 
is  required  than  the  ability  to  conduct  a  recitation  scientifically, 
yet  the  ability  to  teach  is  fundamental.  One  who  does  not  pos- 
sess a  character  destined  to  exert  a  good  moral  influence  on  the 
child  should  never  be  granted  a  license  to  teach  ;  yet  moral 
strength  in  itself  no  more  constitutes  professional  strength  in 
pedagogy  than  it  does  in  medicine.  Before  our  ideal  individual 
IS  worthy  the  name  of  •'  teacher  "  he  must  add  to  his  moral  traits 
a  knowledge  of  pedagogical  principles  and  skill  in  then*  practical 
application. 

In  stating  that  the  teachers  in  our  country  lack  professional 
strength  I  do  not  refer  alone  to  the  schools  of  low  standard  ;  I 
refer  to  the  belter  class  of  schools  as  well.  While  the  difference 
between  our  best  and  our  poorest  schools  is  in  certain  respects 
enormous  the  variations  are  lajeat,  mainly  in  regard  to  profes- 
sional spirit  and  ideals,  and  in  the  general  plan  of  work,  the  dif- 
ference m  the  quality  of  the  teaching  being  confined  within  much 
narrower  limits.  In  a  word,  the  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
growing  teachers  does  not  lie  in  ignoring  scientific  principles,  nor 
m  the  lack  of  desire  and  effort  to  do  the  best  for  the  child  ;  it  lies 
simply  in  the  lack  of  the  required  knowledge  and  skill  properly  to 
apply  recognized  principles  m  teaching. 

The  rapid  spread  of  professional  enthusiasm  among  our  teach- 
ers is  certainly  a  hopeful  indication;  but  we  must  guard  against 
falling  into  the  common  error  of  mistaking  it  for  professional 
strength.  To  encertain  the  belief  that  enthusiasm,  coupled  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  the  best  for  the  child,  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  a  teacher,  is  to  arrest  the  growth  of  our  schools  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  development.  That  additional  elements  are 
needed  to  place  the  instruction  on  a  scientific  basis  I  shall  now 
endeavor  to  show. 

In  my  opinion  the  fundamental  purposes  in  elementary  teach- 
ing are  two :  First,  to  develop  power — the  power  to  observe,  to 
reason,  to  do ;  secondly,  to  aid  the  child  in  storing  in  his  mind  a 
fund  of  useful  knowledge.  Other  factors,  however  important 
they  may  be,  are  nevertheless  merely  incidental. 

Of  the  old  school  of  teaching  it  may  be  said  that  the  end  and 
aim  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  it  appeals  almost  exclusively 
to  the  memory,  and  does  but  little  toward  the  development  of 
power.  On  the  other  hand  our  most  radical  reformers  are  in- 
clined to  look  lightly  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  rec- 
ognize as  important  only  the  development  of  power.  Of  course, 
on  sober  thought,  we  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  both  sides  must 
receive  due  attention.  The  school  that  would  turn  out  pupils 
with  a  mass  of  information,  but  without  the  ability  to  think,  and 
the  school  that  would  send  into  the  world  pupils  able  to  reason, 
yet  absolutely  ignorant  of  facts,  would  present  an  equally  sorry 
spectacle.  While  the  broader  aim  is  fully  recognized  by  our  pro- 
gressive teachers  it  nevertheless  so  happens,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances,  that  for  lack  of  suflicient  professional  knowledge 
and  skill  they  fail  to  carry  their  theories  into  practice— that  in 
spite  of  their  severe  condemnation  of  the  memory  system  they 
themselves  are  slaves  to  it. 

That  the  mode  of  teaching  in  vogue  in  our  progressive  as  well 
as  in  our  non-progressive  schools  is  destined  to  cultivate  the 
memory  rather  than  the  power  to  reason  is  proved  alone  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  subjects  particularly  adapted  to  appeal  to  the  rea- 

♦Paper  read  before  Elementary  Education  department.  N.  E.  A. 


soning  faculties— the  so-called  thought  studies — the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  his  ideas  by  readini^  the  text-book  in  advance  of 
the  recitation.  If  it  be  the  teacher's  aim  to  lead  the  child  to  think 
it  is  necessary  for  her  to  apply  the  principle  that  the  child  must  be 
told  nothing  that  he  is  able  to  find  out  for  himself.  To  compel  the 
child  to  study  the  lesson  from  the  text-book,  in  advance  of  the 
recitation,  is  to  violate  this  principle  in  toto^  because  by  this  means 
he  is  directly  told  by  the  text  book  every  point  that  he  might  be 
able  to  reason  out  for  himself.  In  order  properly  to  apply  the 
principle  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  new  matter  before  the  pupil 
for  the  first  time  during  the  recitation  period.  It  is  then,  and 
then  only,  that  the  teacher  is  enabled  by  means  of  skilful  ques- 
tioning to  lead  the  child  to  find  out  for  himself  whatever  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  discover.  Facts  that  the  child  is  unable  to  dis- 
cover must  be  told  to  him  by  the  teacher.  Simply  to  hear  chil- 
dren recite  lessons  that  they  have  committed  to  memory  is  a  very 
easy  matter,  and  requires  no  expert  knowledge  and  skill ;  but,  by 
means  of  questions,  to  lead  the  child  to  think,  involves  both  sci- 
ence and  art. 

Moreover  it  is  not  only  in  regard  to  power  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  knowledge  that  the  ordinary  use  of  the  text-book 
renders  impossible  the  application  of  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific teaching.  In  regard  to  knowledge,  it  is  recognized  by  the 
new  school  that  more  is  required  than  to  lead  the  child  to  store  in 
his  mind  a  chaotic  mass  of  cut-and- dried  facts  This,  indeed,  is 
regarded  as  the  bane  of  the  memory  system.  The  aim  of  the 
progressive  teachers  is  to  aid  the  pupil  in  building,  so  to  s?iy,  a 
solid  and  permanent  mental  structure,  consisting  ot  fundamental 
ideas,  based  upon  concrete  facts,  which  themselves  shall  ever  re- 
main fresh  and  active,  forming  a  fund  of  ready  knowledge.  In 
short,  what  thev  desire  to  secure  is  not  "  dead  "  knowledge,  but 
knowledge  which  in  itself  is  stimulating,  which  will  create  a  many- 
sided  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  which  will  lead  to  activity 
when  the  school  days  are  over. 

To  construct  a  mental  fabric  of  this  nature  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  ideas  to  the  notice  of  the  pupil  in  a  psychological  order. 
It  is  only  when  we  progress  slowly  and  systematically /r^m  the 
known  to  the  unknown  and  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract y, 
that  the  facts  may  be  properly  welded  together  and  lead  to  the 
formation  of  clear  fundamental  ideas. 

To  employ  the  ordinary  text-book  method  means  a  failure  to 
apply  these  principles  for  two  reasons :  First,  in  the  text-book 
the  facts  are  not  arraneed  in  a  psychological  order,  but  merely  in 
a  logical  one.  Sec-  'nd,  in  the  text-book  the  facts  are  presented 
in  too  rapid  succession.  We  frequently  find  on  a  single  page  of 
a  text-book  sufficient  mental  food  for  many  lessons.  The  aver- 
age child  is  able  to  commit  to  memory  a  very  large  number  of 
facts  in  a  comparatively  small  time,  and  thus  aid  the  teacher  in 
covering  ground.  But  facts  committed  to  memory  in  rapid  suc- 
cession serve  no  permanent  purpose  because  they  are  not  digested » 
and  consequently  do  not  become  an  organic  part  of  the  individ- 
ual. They  serve  to  carry  the  pupil  through  a  recitation  or  an  ex- 
amination ;  but  when  this  temporary  end  has  been  realized  they 
lose  their  vitality  and  are  soon  lost  in  oblivion. 

In  order  that  the  mind  of  the  child  may  be  properly  led  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract^ 
the  teacher  herself  is  obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work. 
Owing  to  a  lack  of  psychological  arrangement,  and  the  crowding 
of  facts  in  the  text-book,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  digest 
the  ideas  that  she  wMshes  her  pupils  to  obtain,  and  to  make  such 
plans  for  the  recitation  as  will  enable  her  to  bring  these  ideas  be- 
fore the  class  with  sufficient  deliberation,  and  in  a  psychological 
order  of  succession.  It  is  only  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  recitations  will  extend  beyond  the  sphere  of  lesson  hearmg» 
and  partake  of  the  nature  of  actual  instruction. 

In  our  schools  it  is  rare  to  find  recitations  that  may  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  instruction.  In  the  thought  studies  where  scien- 
tific teaching  is  particularly  required,  the  mechanical  teachers  at- 
tempt to  do  little,  if  anything,  beyond  hearing  the  pupiiS  recite 
their  lessons,  either  in  the  words  of  the  book  or  in  their  own 
words ;  the  proj^rcssive  teachers,  in  addition  to  hearing  the  pup- 
ils recite  what  they  have  studied  from  the  text-book,  will  take 
pains  to  explain  obecure  matters,  to  elaborate,  and.  when  possi- 
ble, to  illustrate  points  by  means  of  pictures,  charts,  and  appar- 
atus of  various  kinds.  But  it  is  clear  that  even  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, the  recitations  are  based  on  lessons  studied  in  advance 
from  the  text -book,  so  that  they  still  must  be  regarded  as  lesson 
hearing,  though  in  a  modified  form.  True  instruction  will  not  be 
obtained  until  the  text  book  is  substituted  by  the  teacher,  as  it  is 
only  then  that  the  principles  of  teachinj^  can  be  properly  applied. 
To  suggest  the  removal  of  the  text-book,  without  recommending 
anything  in  its  stead,  might  justly  be  regarded  as  destructive 
criticism ;  but  surely  no  one  can  construe  my  remarks  in  this 
light  when  I  offer  as  a  substitute  the  teacher  herself. 

Of  course  merely  to  discard  the  text-book  does  not  in  itself  suf- 
fice to  render  the  instruction  scientific ;  it  simply  constitutes  the 
first  essential  step  toward  placing  the  teaching  on  a  scientific 
foundation.  Indeed,  the  eariy  attempts  to  teach  without  a  text- 
book are  necessarily  exceedingly  feeble.    The  music  of  the  hand- 
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organ  is  immeasurably  superier  to  that  produced  by  one  in  his 
first  efforts  on  the  piano ;  yet  one  who  would  become  a  performer 
b  obliged  to  pass  through  this  infantile  stage.  To  reach  any  de- 
gree of  proficiency  in  scientific  teaching  is  difficult,  and  involves 
years  of  study  and  practice.  If  we,  as  Americans,  should  feel 
unequal  to  the  task  it  will  be  better  to  retain  the  text-book.  But 
if  we  believe  that  we  are  able  to  do  what  our  German  collea^es 
have  long  since  accomplished  then  there  is  nothing  to  be  gamed 
by  waiting.  There  is  a  cotistant  complaint  on  the  part  of  our 
teachers  that  the  profession  is  not  properly  appreciated  in  our 
country.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  be  until  it  is  made  worthy  of 
appreciation.  As  long  as  the  American  standard  remains  so  low 
that  a  graduate  of  a  district  school,  without  further  preparation, 
is  elegible  to  become  a  member  of  the  profession,  a  license  to 
teach  cannot  command  any  special  respect.  In  Germany  the 
word  "  teacher  "  stands  for  something ;  in  our  own  country  it  stands 
for  nothing. 

The  argument  concerning  the  text-book  method  applies,  of 
course,  to  the  thought  rather  than  the  formal  side  of  education. 
Where  there  is  no  thought  content,  as  in  the  mechanism  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  music,  the  text-book  ques 
tkwi  scarcely  comes  into  play.  In  those  studies  which  necessarily 
involve  an  enormous  amount  of  repetition  of  identical  facts  and 
processes,  a  fair  degree  ot  proficiency  may  be  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  mechanical  teacher.  A  child  that  reads  and  adds  every 
day  of  bis  school  life  cannot  help  learning  to  read  and  add,  pro- 
vided his  mental  condition  be  normal.  In  the  formal  lines  much 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  results  simply  by  a  skilful  application 
of  modem  methods  and  devices,  even  when  the  principles  of  sci- 
entific teaching  are  not  strictly  observed.  And  in  these  lines 
some  of  our  teachers  are  doing  admirable  work. 

It  is  in  the  subjects  involved  in  building  up  the  thought  content 
of  the  mind  that  the  teacher  finds  the  golden  opportunity  to  carry 
her  ideals  into  practice.  It  is  from  the  ideas  presented  in  them 
that  the  child  secures  that  fund  of  knowledge  which  will  exert  a 
strong  influence  in  determining  his  ideals  and  interests  in  life. 

The  most  prominent  among  these  studies  are  geography,  his- 
tory, and  the  natural  sciences.  While,  in  the  old  school,  the  time 
devoted  to  these  studies  is  small  as  compared  with  that  given  to 
the  formal  ones,  in  the  growing  school  the  tendency  is  to  bring 
the  thought  studies  more  and  more  to  the  foreground.  Indeed, 
in  our  most  progressive  schools  there  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  teachers  to  center  all  the  school  work  around  them,  and  to 
teach  the  formal  studies,  which  are  simply  modes  of  expression, 
in  large  part  incidentally. 

The  fact  that  the  thought  studies  are  destined  to  come  ever 
more  into  prominence  renders  doubly  urgent  the  necessity  for 
teaching  them  in  a  way  that  will  do  most  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties — moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  perhaps  all  our  educators  that  of  the  standard  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  geography  and  history  are  the  most  poorly 
taught.  In  my  opinion  they  will  not  be  taught  satisfactorily  until 
the  text-book  method  is  abandoned,  and  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing are  properly  applied. 

As  to  the  natural  sciences,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  some  of  our 
schools  the  work  is  conducted  on  scientific  principles.  But,  taken 
all  in  all,  there  has  been,  thus  far,  very  little  science  teaching  in 
oar  country.  Most  superintendents  have  hesitated  to  introduce 
this  line  of  work,  on  the  ground  that  the  teachers  are  not  prepared 
to  care  for  it  properly.  Those  that  have  held  sway  longest  are 
perhaps  physics  and  physiology ;  and  these,  in  all  but  individual 
mstances,  are  still  taught  by  the  text-book  method. 

In  spite  of  their  bar  to  scientific  teaching  there  has  been  strong 
opposition  to  the  removal  of  the  text -books,  and  particularly  for 
two  reasons :  First,  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  text-book  should  be 
abolished  the  child  would  not  acquire  the  ability  to  use  books ; 
Second,  that  the  removal  of  the  text- book  would  cause  the  teacher 
to  do  the  work  for  the  pupil,  so  that  the  child's  mind  would  be  no 
longer  properly  disciplined.  Both  these  objections,  in  my  opin- 
km,  are  entirely  unfounded. 

First,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  education  does  not  lie  in 
teaching  the  child  how  to  use  books ;  this  is  simply  an  important 
incident  which  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  bear  in  mind.  Again, 
to  study  a  lesson  from  the  text-book  does  not  teach  the  child  how 
to  use  books ;  it  simply  leads  him  to  perform  a  task,  either  to 
please  his  teacher  or  to  avoid  punishment.  To  know  how  to  use 
books  is  to  understand  how  to  look  up  sources  of  information, 
and  this  ability  cannot  be  acquired  by  committing  to  memory  the 
words  of  the  text-book.  By  directing  the  pupils  to  write  compo- 
sitions, and  by  frequently  calling  for  debates,  in  each  instance 
suggesting  lists  of  works  to  be  used  for  reference,  more  can  be 
done  in  a  few  exercises  than  can  be  accomplished  by  years  of 
lesson  study.  Further,  the  ideal  does  not  He  simply  in  teaching 
the  child  how  to  use  books  ;  it  lies  rather  in  developing  a  love  for 
them,  and  consequently  the  desire  to  seek  them.  Uiuler  proper 
iostructioa  the  pupil  will  become  so  much  interested  in  his  sub- 
ject that  be  will,  on  his  own  account,  go  to  books  for  further  in  • 
formation.  In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  that  so  much  tends  to 
destroy  the  love  for  them  as  the  drudgery  involved  in  committing 


lessons  to  memory.  For  many  a  child  the  happiest  day  of  his 
life  is  the  day  on  which  he  hands  in  his  books.  Last,  to  abolish 
the  text-book  does  not  by  any  means  imply  to  discard  the  use 
of  books ;  in  certain  subjects  tney  will  always  be  required. 

Second,  when  the  teacher  takes  the  place  of  the  text  book  the 
child  is  by  no  means  relieved  of  a  task ;  on  the  contrary,  in  a  rec- 
itation conducted  on  scientific  principles  the  child  is  obliged  to 
perform  intellectual  labor  more  severe'  in  character  though  less 
dull  and  mechanical  than  when  he  commits  the  contents  of  the 
text- book  to  memory.  When  he  studies  the  text-book  he  acquires 
his  information  simply  by  exercisiiig  his  memory ;  in  a  scientific 
recitation,  on  the  otner  hand,  he  is  obliged  to  bring  many  of  his 
faculties  into  play  in  order  to  accomplish  his  task. 

A  consideration  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  professional 
strength  in  our  country  will  now  be  in  order.  With  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  causes  the  remedies  will  suggest  themselves. 

First,  the  demand  for  good  teachers  is  very  small,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  licenses  are  granted  being  exceedingly  liberal. 
The  management  of  the  school  system  in  our  country  being  a 
purely  local  affair  it  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  local  politicians, 
who  can  raise  or  lower  the  standard  at  their  pleasure.  In  per- 
haps the  majority  of  instances  the  teachers'  examinations  are  of  an 
order  so  low  that  a  certificate  can  be  earned  by  one  who  has  en- 
joyed no  more  than  a  grammar  school  education,  with  or  without 
a  little  extra  coaching.  In  some  localities  a  high  school  education 
is  required,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  appointments  are  given  only 
to  those  who,  in  addition  to  a  fair  amount  of  scholarship,  have 
obtained  some  professional  training  in  a  normal  school.  Of 
course,  to  guard  against  this  extreme  laxity  nothing  would  suffice 
short  of  the  adoption  of  a  national  standard  which,  however,  for 
the  present  cannot  be  expected. 

In  the  places  where  trained  teachers  are  sought  there  is,  of 
course,  a  demand  for  professional  strength.  But  is  the  teaching 
in  these  places  markedly  superior  to  that  in  other  localities  ?  Tne 
question,  unfortunately,  must  be  answered  in  the  negative ;  for 
the  degree  of  excellence  in  the  teaching  found  in  a  ^ven  locality 
is  by  no  means  determined  by  the  proportion  of  trained  teachers 
in  the  corps.  This  condition  of  affairs,  naturally,  can  be  inter- 
preted in  only  one  way,  namely,  that  the  normal  schools  fail  to 
graduate  their  pupils  with  the  required  foundation. 

In  thus  throwing  the  blame  for  the  lack  of  prbfessional  strength 
on  the  normal  schools  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  work  of 
those  institutions  has  in  no  way  proved  valuable.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  through  their  instrumentality 
much  has  been  done  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  scientific  teaching, 
and  to  imbue  with  professional  spirit  even  many  of  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  professional  training.  But  while 
in  the  theory  of  education  the  work  of  the  professional  schools 
has  been  very  helpful,  from  the  standpoint  of  practice  they  have, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  most  part  proved  unsuccessful. 

That  professional  schools  cannot  be  expected  to  turn  out  per- 
fect practitioners  is  clear ;  but  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  is 
that  their  students  will  be  graduated  with  a  foundation  that  will 
enable  them  later  to  develop  in  the  right  directioiL  That  this 
foundation,  as  a  rule,  is  wanting  is  proved  by  the  fact  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  namely,  that  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  a 
given  locality  is  determined  by  local  conditions  rather  than  by  the 
influence  of  normal  school  training.  If  the  graduates  of  normal 
schools  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  rise  smove  their  immediate 
surroundings,  and  thgs  show  their  superiority  over  the  untrained 
teachers,  then  something  must  be  wrong  with  the  institutions  in 
which  they  received  their  special  education. 

That,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the  work  of  the  practice 
departments  has  been  unsatisfactory,  is  but  the  natural  result  of 
their  organization.  The  fundamental  error  lies  in  the  plain  and 
simple  fact  that  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  these  departments 
the  question  of  fitness  receives  far  too  little  consideration.  If  the 
students  are  educated  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  those  who  them- 
selves have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  art,  how  can  we 
expect  the  results  to  be  favorable  ? 

In  most  cases  when  a  city  training  school  is  established  the 
main  consideration  appears  to  be  to  find  a  building  easy  of  access 
and  containing  a  room  in  which  the  students  may  conveniently 
receive  their  instruction  in  theory.  The  absurdity  lies  in  the  fact 
that  without  further  ado  the  buikling  in  which  the  training  class 
is  placed  is  converted  into  a  school  of  practke,  and  the  regular 
Stan  of  instructors  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  model  teachers. 
The  students  now  acquire  the  art  of  teaching  by  observing  the 
work  of  these  class  teachers,  and  instructing  under  their  guidance. 
As  the  foundation  for  their  future  work  is  ^id  by  what  they  here 
observe  and  do  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  after 
graduation  they  cannot  readily  be  distinguished  from  untrained 
teachers  ? 

In  the  state  normal  schools  a  more  direct  effort  is  made  to  se- 
lect specially  qualified  persons  as  model  teachers.  But  even  in 
these  institutions  individuals  really  competent  to  instruct  in  the 
art  of  teaching  are,  comparatively  speaking,  very  rarely  found. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  what  is  most  needed,  in 
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order  that  the  professional  strength  of  the  teachers  ot  our  country 
may  be  increased,  is  to  establish  in  connection  with  the  normal 
schools  training  departments,  in  which  students  may  receive  such 
practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  that  they  yM  leave  the 
institutions  with  a  found  itlon  that  will  enable  them,  in  due  course 
of  time,  to  develop  into  scientific  teachers. 
Nfw  York  City. 


Public  School  Trustees. 

By  Ida  May  Davis. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  official  duty  of  every,  trustee  to  know  pre- 
cisely how  well  or  how  poorly  every  school  under  his  supervision 
is  organized.  It  does  not  suffice  that  the  trustee  shall  know  in  a 
general  way  that  things  are  going  on ;  but  he  must  be  certain 
that  all  things  are  going  on  well.  This  obligation  resting  upon 
the  trustees  extends  into  every  school-room.  It  relates  to  the 
supply  of  materials.  It  is  the  trustee  who  is  responsible  for  every- 
thing purchased  and  consumed  in  the  interest  of  the  schoob.  All 
maps  and  charts  and  globes  and  libraries  are  a  part  of  his  inti- 
mate concern. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  public  is  sometimes  dreadfully 
apathetic  about  such  matters  as  school  houses  and  school  sup- 
plies. Against  this  indolence  it  is  the  business  of  a  vigilant  trus- 
tee to  provide  with  infinite  solicitude.  He  has  no  right  to  his  rest 
until  be  is  certain  that  every  school  within  his  jurisdiction  is 
equipped  with  all  wholesome  things  and  conditions  requisite  for 
the  mental  and  bodily  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and  in  particular 
until  be  is  certain  that  the  grounds  and  buildings  are  perfected 
with  every  appliance  known  to  hygienic  law  and  defended  by 
every  bamcade  against  contamination  and  disease.  Such  a  duty 
is  one  of  the  most  severe  and  exacting  that  a  citizen  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform. 

Whatever  else  may  be  neglected  it  certainly  devolves  on  the 
trustees  to  select  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  and  to  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  public  for  their  administration  and  efficiency.  It  is  a 
duty  which  requires  the  highest  exercise  of  discretion  and  fidelity 
to  the  public  interest.  There  is,  indeed,  no  responsible  relation 
in  life  which  rests  more  heavily  than  this  on  him  that  bears  it. 
What  is  it  to  select  a  teacher  for  children  and  young  people  ?  It 
is  to  choose  one  who  shall  be  put  in  authority  over  them  without 
the  natural  affection  of  the  father  or  mother.  He  or  she  is  sim- 
ply hired  to  perform  an  office  as  delicate  as  that  of  parental  duty. 

The  election  of  teachers  by  trustees  demands  extreme  care  and 
vigilance.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
proposing  to  teach  in  a  public  school  has  a  certificate.  It  is  not 
enough  tnat  he  or  she  has  recommendations  signed  by  prominent 
people.  It  is  not  enough  even  that  the  intending  teacher  shall 
have  been  to  a  normal  school  or  taught  in  Sunday-school  insti- 
tutes. There  ought  to  be  in  every  teacher  an  actual  fitness  for 
the  office  which  he  or  she  is  to  perform,  and  of  this  fitness  or  the 
lack  of  it  the  trustees  are  the  responsible  judges.  Many  young 
people  can  obtain  licenses  to  teach.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the 
examiners.  Girls  in  their  teens  and  young  men  in  their  greens 
have  crammed  to  repletion  for  the  examination  and  have  secured 
the  requisite  license  with  high  percentages.  Many  more  have 
been  recommended  by  good  people  who  are  not  careful  in  the 
matter  of  signing  papers.  It  is  the  business  of  every  faithful 
trustee  to  look  into  and  through  all  this,  and  to  discover  the  act- 
ual teacher  before  making  an  appointment.  This  is  a  duty,  in  the 
performance  of  which  no  prejudice  or  partiality  or  even  weakness 
should  be  felt ;  only  truth  and  fidelity  to  the  public  interest  should 
prevail. 

In  the  next  place  the  trustees  have  a  valid  and  most  important 
relation  with  the  public.  They  are  the  agents  of  the  public  for 
the  performance  of  certain  duties  which  the  public  is  not  fitted  in 
itself  to  attend  to.  Agency  always  implies  responsibility.  The 
trustees  of  our  schools  are  agents  at  discretion.  They  are  not 
instructed  by  their  employer,  the  public,  in  what  way  they  shall 
pel  form  their  duties,  but  are  simply  commissioned  to  do  it,  and 
to  do  it  according  to  their  judgment  and  the  law.  Within  this 
limit  there  is  really  a  wide  range  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees.  Much  is  always  left  to  their  judgment  in  particular 
cases.  Much  is  to  be  devised  without  any  pre-existing  rule  or 
antecedent  to  be  used  as  a  guide.  Much  also  has  to  be  andci- 
patfd  tor  which  no  official  or  legal  provision  has  been  made.  All 
this  implies  that  the  agents  shall  be  people  of  sense  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  office  which  they  hold  and  ready  with  moral  cour- 
age and  prudent  discernment  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
arising  therefrom. 

The  relation  of  the  trustees  to  the  public  is  very  palpable  in 
practice.  It  is  to  the  board  that  the  public  constantly  appeals  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  interests  and  administrations  of  the 
schools.  Sometimes  the  public  makes  complaint  or  criticism  of 
teachers  or  to  them.  Sometimes  the  complaint  or  criticism  has 
respect  to  the  superintendent's  office ;  but  in  every  case  the  ap- 
peal is  to  the  board.  All  of  the  relations  of  the  schools  rise 
through  the  teacher,  and  rest  first  with  him.    From  the  teacher  the 


appeal  is  to  the  superintendent,  and  from  him  to  the  board.  The 
responsibility  of  the  trustee  is  absolute  in  all  questions  affecting 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  schools.  True,  the  public  may  go 
beyond  the  trustees  and  lay  hold  of  the  court ;  but  that  is  only  in 
aggravated  cases  and  is  hardly  contemplated  in  actual  practice. 
.The  appeal  to  the  court  alwavs  implies  that  some  crime  has  been 
committed.  All  error  falling  short  of  crime  must  be  adjudicated  in 
the  forum  of  the  trustees.  There  the  matter  is  heard  and  deter- 
mined. Every  board  of  trustees  is  a  court  with  its  practice,  its 
causes,  and  its  decisions.  Be  it  said,  once  for  all,  that  while  the 
trustees'  court  is  covered  by  law,  while  it  has  the  statute  for  its 
guide  and  direction,  it  has,  most  of  all,  ethical,  moral,  and  pru- 
dential principles  as  to  the  rules  of  its  practice  and  the  source  of 
its  decisions.  There  is  no  place  of  controversy  in  the  world  where 
moral  principles  and  every  kind  of  equity  are  to  be  more  regarded 
than  at  the  sessions  of  a  capable  board  of  school  trustees. 

The  rule  just  stated  is  one  of  the  facts  which  so  strongly  sug- 
gest the  choice  of  both  men  and  women  to  the  trustees'  of- 
fice. Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  equitable  and  moral  con- 
siderations  will  weigh  more  truly  and  determine  more  exactly 
whatever  is  done  in  a  mixed  board  than  m  one  composed  of  either 
sex  exclusively  ?  Have  not  women  the  same  concern  in  the 
schools  and  their  administration  as  men  have  ?  Have  they  not 
equal  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duties  committed  to  them  ?  If 
they  constitute  more  than  seven-tenths  of  all  the  teachers  in  our 
commonwealth  is  it  not  rational  to  think  that  they  ought  to  con- 
stitute a  large  percentage  of  those  official  bodies  to  whom  all 
teachers  are  responsible,  and  from  whom  their  election  proceeds  ? 
Will  any  dare  say  that  women  have  not  the  capacity  and  consci- 
entiousness for  such  a  duty }  I  speak  for  the  extension  of  the 
practice  now  prevailing  to  so  limited  a  degree  in  our  state  of 
electing  capable  women  to  serve  on  the  board  of  school  trustees. 
The  practice  can  but  result  in  good.  It  must  consolidate  the  in- 
terest of  all.  In  those  cases  in  which  women  have  been  so 
chosen  to  this  office  they  have  performed  their  duties  with  un- 
usual zeal  and  fidelity.  Without  neglecting  any  of  the  offices  to 
which  they  are  naturally  assigned  in  the  social  and  domestic 
economy,  they  have  applied  themselves  with  knowledge  and  dis- 
cretion to  the  work  of  school  management  and  supervision. 
They  have  contributed,  by  the  peculiar  faculties  which  they  pos- 
sess, to  the  streuj^th  and  efficiency  of  the  trustees'  office. 

Trustees  are,  or  ought  to  be.  educators.  Their  affiliation  with 
office-holders  is  only  incidental.  It  is  not  meant  that  all  office- 
holding  is  not  honorable  when  it  is  honorably  administered  ;  but 
the  larger  part  of  office  holding  is  so  interlocked  with  the  intrij|^e 
of  party  and  political  machination  as  to  make  it  of  bad  reputation 
in  the  estimate  of  the  thoughtful.  The  trusteeship  holds  so 
slightly  to  the  office-holding  community  and  so  powerfully  to  the 
educational  interest  as  to  make  it  a  social  and  civilizing  force  in 
every  community  where  it  exists.  The  trustees  are  affiliated  by 
their  office  with  that  great  body  upon  whose  skill  and  good  con- 
science and  fidelity  to  duty  the  character  of  the  next  generation 
of  citizens  so  greatly  depends — the  teachers.  Trustees  are  thus  en- 
rolled with  the  makers  of  ^ood  citizenship.  They  belong  by  pro- 
fession, not  to  the  convention,  but  to  the  educator's  guild.  They 
are  at  home  in  all  school  meetings.  Their  libraries  are  replen- 
ished with  educational  literature  ;  their  thoughts  are  occupied  with 
the  schools.  Their  hopes  and  anxieties  rest  with  teachers,  super- 
intendents, pupils,  and  parents.  Their  duties  bind  them  day  by 
day  and  month  by  month  to  those  delicate,  intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual processes  by  which  the  child-mind  is  wrought  at  length  into 
the  man-mind  and  woman -mind,  capable  of  the  greatest  things. 
Their  energies  are  consumed  with  tasks,  which  though  they  bring 
no  great  emolument  or  fill  the  air  with  buzzing  of  applause  do 
nevertheless  confer  upon  them  who  hold  this  office  and  discharge 
it  with  fidelity  the  unspeakable  reward  of  self-approval,  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  unselfishly  done  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
progress. 


I  wish  to  thank  the  editor  of  The  School  Journal  for  occasionally  get- 
ting out  of  the  school-r(K»m  and  looking  at  the  affairs  of  this  cvery-day 
world  of  ours  and  giving  us  his  opinion  on  matters  as  he  sees  them. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  world  has  had  a  condition  called  hard 
times. 

What  must  be  the  condition  to  have  good  times  ? 

The  Journal  says  :  "The  sole  cause  of  the  hard  times  has  been  over-ex' 
penditure^  and  nothing  will  brin?  good  times  but  living  within  our  means." 
True  if  all  stop  buying  only  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  thousands  of  those 
engaged  in  making  gold  watches,  diamond  rings,  sealskin  cloaks,  and  many 
other  things  would  have  hard  times,  but  they  would  be  few  in  numbcar 
compared  with  the  vast  number  who  would  be  t>enefited.  The  Eskimo, 
the  Patagonian,  and  savages  generally  have  neither  hard  times  nor  good 
times.  If  all  our  people  do  without  luxuries  they  might  have  more  money, 
but  would  not  attain  to  a  higher  state  of  civilization.  Civilized  people  con- 
sume innumerable  things  that  they  could  do  without,  and  the  higher  the 
civilization  the  more  they  buy. 

This  is,  therefore,  not  what  Til  E  Journal  means;  it  declares  against  buy- 
ing beyond  one's  means;  plainly  the  evil  lies  in  the  credit  system,  and  can 
be  cured  by  checking  credits. 

Selling  only  for  cash,  will  bring  about  the  coveted  good  times.  Do  away 
with  credits  and  no  one  can  become  embarrassed  with  debt.  No  one  would 
borrow  any  monev  ;  each  would  keep  his  little  accumulation  for  a  wet  day 
and  all  would  be  happy.  J.  Fairbanks. 

Springfield^  Mo, 
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School  Law  and  Legal  Intelligence, 


Rights  of  Colored  Pupils. 

By  R.  D.  Fisher. 

EQUAL  PRIVILEGES   AND  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES.      SEP- 
ARATE SCHOOLS— POWER  TO  PROVIDE  BY  LEGISLATION, 

In  some  states  it  is  provided  that  colored  children  shall  be  edu- 
cated at  schools  other  than  those  attended  by  white  pupils.  If 
these  colored  schools  afford  equal  privileges  and  educational  facil- 
ities, it  cannot  be  said  that  any  constitutional  rights  are  infringed 
by  the  separation  and  discrimination.  (See  Cooley  Const.  Law, 
page  230 ;  Cory  vs.  Carter,  48  Ind.,  327  ;  State  vs,  Cincinnati, 
19  Ohio,  178;  Union  Co.  v^,  Robinson  27  Ark.,  116;  People  vs, 
Boston,  13  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  159,  See,  also  7  Nev.,  342;  26  III. 
App.,  319;  107  N.C.,  609.) 

By  the  constitutions  of  Alabama.  Georgia.  Missouri,  Nonh 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia,  white  and  colored 
children  may  not  be  taught  in  the  same  public  schools. 

Equality  of  right  does  not  involve  the  necessity  of  educating 
children  of  both  sexes,  or  children  without  regard  to  their  attain- 
ments or  age  in  the  sar.e  school.  Any  classification  which  pre- 
serves substantially  equal  school  advantages  does  not  impair  any 
rights,  and  is  not  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Equality  of  rights  is  not  necessarily  identity  of  rights.  Bertonan  v. 
Directors,  3  Wood  (U.  S.),  177  ;  State  vs.  McCann,  21  Ohi©  St., 
211.  In  the  case  of  Vancampvs.  Board  of  Education,  9  Ohio  St., 
407,  It  was  held  that  the  Act  of  1853,  was  to  be  construed  as  a 
law  of  classification  and  not  of  exclusion,  even  though  its  effects 
might  in  some  cases  be  exclusive,  by  reason  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  colored  persons  in  a  district.  See,  also,  103  Mo.,  546.  In 
Dallis  vs.  Fosdick,  40  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.),  249,  an  action  for  dam- 
ages was  brought  by  a  colored  pupil  who  had  been  evicted  from 
the  white  school.  Separate  schools  exclusively  for  white  and 
colored  pupils  had  been  established,  and  it  was  held  that  she 
could  not  recover.  The  court  said :  **  The  right  to  be  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  state  is  one  derived  entirely  from 
the  legislation  of  the  state  ;  and  as  such,  it  has  at  all  times  been 
subject  to  such  restrictions  and  qualifications  as  the  legislature 
have  from  time  to  time  deemed  it  proper  to  impose  upon  its 
enjoyment." 

The  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  decided  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment  conceding  that  colored  per- 
sons in  the  state  were  entitled  to  equal  rights,  constitutional  and 
political,  civil  and  social,  that  a  regulation  which  provided  separ- 
ate schools  for  colored  children  was  not  a  violation  of  any  of 
those  rights. 

In  making  appropriation  for  separate  schools  no  unauthorized 
perversion  of  a  common  school  fund  can  be  had  to  support  a 
university  established  for  colored  children,  83  Ala.,  614.  In 
North  Carolina  it  was  held  that  a  law  which  allowed  a  tax  paid 
by  the  persons  of  each  color,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  edu- 
cation of  pupils  of  that  color,  was  unconstitutional,  94  N.  C,  709. 

WHEN   SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ARE  NOT   PROVIDED. 

^^  constitutional  or  legislative  provisions  in  some  states  col- 
orea  pupils  cannot  be  excluded  from  any  school  on  account  of 
race  or  color.  So  held,  in  Illinois  loi.  III.  308 ;  Ohio  4s  Ohio,  555  ; 
Pa.,  101,  Pa.  St.,  490,  and  New  Jersey,  46  N.  J.,  76. 

In  Iowa  where  the  state  constitution  declares  "  The  board  of 
education  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  youths  of  the 
state,  through  a  system  of  common  schools, '  the  court  held  that 
the  board  could  not  deny  a  colored  pupil  admission  to  a  school 
on  account  of  color,  and  that  mandamus  would  be  the  proper 
remedv  to  compel  the  board  to  receive  such  pupil,  24  Iowa,  266. 
See,  alsoy  40  Iowa,  518,  and  41  Iowa,  689. 

In  Michigan,  under  an  act  which  provides,  '*  all  residents  of  any 
district  shall  have  on  equal  right  to  attend  any  school  therein,  it 
was  held  that  school  boards  could  make  no  regulations  which 
would  exclude  any  resident  of  the  district  from  the  school  be- 
cause of  race  or  color.  18  Mich.,  399.  In  California,  a  writ  of 
mandate  to  compel  a  teacher  to  admit  the  relator,  a  colored  pupil, 
was  allowed  to  issue.    See  82  Calf.,  588,  and  66  Calf.,  473. 

Thus  if  separate  schools  are  not  provided,  colored  pupils  can- 
not legally  be  excluded  from  other  schools,  and  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus will  lie  to  compel  the  school  authorities  to  receive  pupils 
tbvs  debarred  from  educational  privileges. 

In  the  cases  of  State  vs,  Duffy,  7  Nev.,  342 ;  and  Board 0/  Ed- 


ucation vs  Tinnon  26  Kans.  i,  this  ruling  is  upheld.  In  the  latter 
case  it  was  held  that  boards  of  education  are  not  authorized  to 
establish  separate  schools  for  colored  pupils  unless  such  power 
be  given  by  statute ;  that  in  the  absence  of  any  legislative  enact- 
ment providing  separate  schools  and  requiring  colored  pupils  to 
attend  these,  the  court,  by  writ  of  mandamus,  will  cempel  the 
boards  of  education  to  admit  pupils  unlawfully  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  color.  The  court  later  oi\  held  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
case  of  Knox  vs.  Board  of  Education,  45  Kans.,  152. 

hi  Obio  it  was  held  that  if  a  separate  school  for  colored  schol- 
ars was  too  remote  or  did  not  afford  substantially  equal  advan- 
tages, a  colored  pupil  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  white 
schools.  U,  S.  vs,  Bemton  13  Fed.  Rep ,  360.  The  same  ruling 
was  had  in  Pennsylvania.  See,  Com.  vs.  Williamson,  10  Phila. 
(Pa.),  490. 

In  Ohio  it  was  originally  held  that  persons  of  more  than  half 
white  blood  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  But 
these  decisions  were  based  upon  the  ground  that  such  persons 
would  be  considered  white  within  the  meaning  of  that  word,  as 
used  in  a  law  providing  that  the  common  schools  should  be  free 
to  all  white  children.  See  1 2  Ohio,  238.  These  decisions  have 
been  modified  and  distinguished  by  latter  decisions. 

In  a  case  reported  in  49  Am.  Dec.,  463,  the  right  of  the  plaintiff 
(a  white  person)  to  sue  for  an  alleged  injury  resulting  from  the 
admittance  of  colored  pupils  into  a  school,  whereby  the  plaintiff's 
children  were  prevented  from  attending,  was  denied.  (It  is  pre- 
sumed that  plaintiff  voluntarily  withdrew  his  children.) 

In  Illinois  (71  111.,  383),  the  court  held  that  the  trustees 
had  no  power  to  establish  a  separate  school  solely  to  instruct 
three  or  four  colored  pupils  who  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
school-houses  provided  for  white  pupils.  The  same  decision 
was  arrived  at  by  the  Indiana  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  State 
vs.  Grubb,  85  Ind.,  213. 

In  a  very  recent  case  brought  by  a  prominent  colored  citizen  of 
Indianapolis  to  prevent  the  supenntendent  of  the  city  schools 
from  transferring  his  daughter  from  an  over-crowded  white  school 
to  a  colored  school  with  ample  room  and  equally  accessible,  the 
court  ruled  that  such  transfer  could  not  be  interfered  with,  es- 
pecially when  the  evidence  showed  that  equal  facilities  were  af- 
forded and  much  better  accommodations  had  in  the  colored 
school.  That  such  transfer  was  within  the  discretion  of  the 
superintendent,  not  on  account  of  color,  but  on  account  of  ac- 
commodations.    Thornton  vs,  Goss^  Marion,  S.  C,  1895. 

What  was  said  by  Black  J.  of  the  Missouri  supreme  court  in  a 
case  reported  in  23  Am.  St.  Rep  ,  895,  will  apply  to  a  maiority  of 
the  states  relative  to  color  rights  in  the  public  schools.  The  emi- 
nent jurist  said  :  *'  The  common  school  system  of  this  state  is  a 
creature  of  the  state  constitution  and  the  laws  enacted  pursuant 
to  its  commands.  The  right  of  children  to  attend  the  public 
schools,  and  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  them  is  not  a 
privilege  or  immunity  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
as  such.  It  is  a  right  created  by  the  state,  and  a  right  belonging 
to  citizens  of  this  state,  as  such." 

The  supreme  court  of  New  York  (93  N.  Y.,  438),  has  decided 
that  where  separate  public  schools  have  been  provided  Xor  col- 
ored children,  such  children  may  be  excluded  from  those  pro- 
vided for  white  children.  The  system  of  authorizing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  two  races  separately  has  been  for  many  years  the 
settled  policy  of  all  departments  of  the  New  York  state  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  believed  obtains  very  generally  in  the  states  of 
the  Union.  All  of  the  powers  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject which  the  legislatures  of  the  states  had  in  view  in  authoriz- 
ing separate  places  of  education  for  individuals  of  different  color 
must  be  intended  to  have  been  granted  when  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish such  schools  was  conferred. 

The  mere  right  of  establishing  such  separate  schools,  stripped 
of  the  power  of  determining  the  persons  who  might  or  might  not 
attend  them,  or  allowing  pupils  to  attend  school  at  the  precise 
place  which  would  be  the  most  gratifying  to  their  feelings,  would 
be  a  barren  power  productive  of  no  l^neficial  results.  Thus 
school  authorities  have  determined,  in  the  exercise  of  their  dis- 
cretion, in  a  majority  of  states,  that  the  interest  of  education  may 
be  best  promoted  by  the  instruction  of  scholars  of  different  races 
in  separate  schools  ;  and  where  equal  facilities  are  provided,  the 
law  of  the  land  does  not  prevent  a  state  from  adopting  these 
methods  where  deemed  the  wisest  and  most  efficient  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  classification  which  will  inure  to  the  educa- 
tional advantage  of  a  community. 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 
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England's  Education  Department. 

REFORMS  UNDER  MR.  ACLAND'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

[SPBCIM.  CORRESPOHDENCE.] 

.  The  downfall  of  ihc  Rosebery  government  necessitates  of 
course  the  retirement  of  Arthur  Herbert  Dyke  Acland  from  the 
position  of  vice-president  of  the  education  departmenL  His  ten- 
ure of  this  important  office  is  well  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice.    Il  has  beta  an  epoch-making  period. 

Appointed  as  vice-president,  with  a  se»t  in  the  cabinet,  in  Aug- 
ust, 1891.  the  barely  three  years  which  have  elapsed  have  wit- 
nessed more  movement  in  elemeniary  education  than  in  the  whole 
period  from  tbe  passing  of  the  education  act  of  187a  to  his  as- 
sumption of  office  in  1893.  Tbe  first  great  act  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  institution  of  a  systematic  enquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  premisesofelementarr  schools,  and  on  the  first  of  February, 
1893,  he  issued  the  celebrated  Circular  331  which  called  on  the 
school  inspectors  10  give  searching  answers  to  a  numtwr  of  spc- 
cilied  questions.  There  was  a  greit  outcry  from  the  upholders  of 
tbe  voluntary  system,  but  Mr.  Acland  kept  to  his  point  and  the 
result  has  been  a  wholesale  remodeling  of  elementary  schools  on 
sanitary  and  useful  principles.  Almost  every  school,  voluntary 
and  board,  has  had  to  fulfil  some  requirement  or  other  of  the  cir- 
cular, hitherto  left  undone :  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  raised 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  process  of  improvement  is  still 
in  full  swing.  And  now,  even  the  voluntary  party  itself  admit 
that  the  enquiry  was  but  necessary  and  right ;  whilst  the  children 
rcioice  in  more  room  and  fresh  air. 


Immediately  following  the  issue  of  the  Fabric  Circular  Mr,  Ac- 
land  sent  out  another  communication  to  his  inspectors  calling 
earnest  attention  to  the  need  for  encoura^ng  the  Froebetian  sys- 
tem of  education.  Up  to  this  date  kindergarten  teaching  in  Eng- 
lish elementary  schools  has  been  treated  as  an  unnecessary  fad, 
tolerated  by  a  few  inspectors  but  encouraged  by  certainly  not 
more  than  one  or  two.  Mr.  Acland  has  now  put  tbe  rational 
methods  of  education  in  a  truer  position  in  the  English  system, 
and  school  life  has  consequently  become  a  pleasure  to  thousands 
of  young  minds  who  hilhtno  had  looked  upon  (he  hours  in  a 
school  as  a  dreaded  ordeal  invented  by  adults  for  the  punishment 
of  children. 

The  policy  of  allowing  teachers  freedom  in  classifying  their 
scholars  had  just  been  born  when  the  new  minister  came  into 
power ;  it  has  now  reached  a  vigorous  manhood,  for  has  he  not 
this  very  year  freed  the  schools  from  tbe  annual  artificial  test-day, 
giving  capable  teachers  the  utmost  freedom  possible  to  enjoy  un- 
der state  regulations  ? 

Then  again  when  he  took  office  the  Free  Education  Act  was 
due  to  come  into  operation  in  one  month's  time;  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  Conservative  ministry  had  designed  this  measure 
lo  prop  up  voluntary  schools  and  that  alone  ;  but  Mr.  Acland  al- 
tered all  that ;  it  became  no  longer  an  Assisted  Education  Act,  so 
ran  its  legal  title,  but  a  real  and  powerful  Free  Act,  He  issued 
a  set  of  simple  instructions  which  enabled  even  the  most  ill-tn- 
fMmed  farm  laborer  to  know  his  privileges  under  the  act,  and 
took  good  care  that  every  complaint  of  want  of  proper  free  ac- 
commodation was  expeditiously  and  fully  satisfied.  This  free  ed- 
ucation memorandum  was  circulated  in  thousands  and  the  result 
has  been  the  universal  and  thorough  application  of  a  measure  de- 
sigDcd  with  no  such  intention. 

On  May  18,  1893,  was  laid  on  the  tables  of  both  tiouses  of  par- 
liament the  celebrated  separate  code  for  evening 


schcx)ls,  which,  with  its  generous  conditions,  varied  subjects,  and 
detailed  schemes,  was  rapturously  received  by  tbe  educatioDal 
world.  "  The  Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen "  has  been  in 
a  remarkable  manner  widely  adopted  throughout  the  country, 
and  altogether  this  code  has  given  an  immense  impetus  to  con- 
tinuation instruction,  schools  and  scholars  having  increased  two 
hundred  per  cent.  1893  also  witnessed  the  passing  of  an  act 
dealing  with  the  special  education  of  blind  and  deaf  children  ;  and 
last  year  a  bill  was  successfully  piloted  through  raising  the  age 
for  half  time  cmploymeAt  from  10  to  11;  and  Mr.  Acland  was 
even  now  engaged  in  furthering  the  movement  for  a  still  higher 
age  for  which  the  Factory  Bill  presented  a  likely  oppiirtunity. 

The  condition  of  the  teachers  themselves  has  been  also  a  con- 
stant  source  of  investigation  and  effort  (o  Mr.  Acland ;  he  has 
been  most  anxious  and  solicitous  to  inaugurate  a  pension  system 
for  them  and  had  prepared  a  bill  to  this  intent ;  no  doubt  a  few 
months  continuance  in  office  would  have  seen  the  fulfilment  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  teachers  in  this  direction.  Even  as  it  is, 
the  vice-president  has  each  year  of  office  increased  the  amount 
voted  by  Parliament  for  peiisions  to  be  employed  before  i86i : 
bringing  the  amount  from/ jooo  to  close  on /iiooo  per  annum. 
In  bim  the  teachers  have  lost  the  truest  friend  that  has  ever  pre> 
sided  over  the  education  office. 

He  has  also  been  the  first  vice-president  to  promote  sub-in- 
spectors to  be  H,  M.  inspectors  of  schools ;  and  his  appointments 
altogether  have  been  made  in  the  real  interests  of  education  and 
if  one  and  another  have  been  flouted  because  of  private  friendship 
to  Mr.  Acland,  it  must  bt  remembered  that  Mr.  Acland's  whole 
previous  career  tiad  been  spent  among  educational  men  and  mat- 
ters. 

The  sister  department  at  South  Kensington  has  also  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  his  reforming  hand  and  the  old  quasi  military  inspect- 
ors have  had  to  give  way  to  men  of  science  and  art,  whilst  many 
antiquated  regulations  have  gone  into  the  limbo  of  dead  things. 

Similarly  the  Charity  Commission  of  which  he  is  titular  beki 
has  been  shaken  to  its  foundation  and  a  select  committee  has  re- 
ported in  favor  of  drastic  reform. 

Space  will  not  permit  to  touch  on  many  other  points  of  admin- 
istrative activity,  but  tbe  appointment  of  the  royal  commission 
on  secondary  education  now  due  with  its  report  must  be  men- 
tioned: it  was  well  constituted  and  established  the  precedent  of 
woman  commissioners.  Tbecheapeningof  the  cost  of  school  board 
elections,  to  come  into  force  on  September  i,  next,  forms  a  fit- 
ting climax  10  a  comparatively  short  but  very  full  period  of  ser- 
vice on  behalf  of  the  people, 

Mr.  Acland  has  made  the  future  "  Minister  of  Education  "  pos- 
sible,  and  has  lifted  the  whole  question  on  to  a  platform  of  un- 
assailable strength.  There  is  no  one  of  equal  caliber  to  follow 
him,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  of  the  hour  is 
Lord  Salisbury's  choice  of  the  new  head  of  the  education  office. 

Mr.  Acland's  last  act  of  office  was  to  issue  a  very  full  and  in- 
teresting circular  on  object  teaching,  and  of  this  t  h<^  to  treat 
fully  in  my  next  letter. 

■   v- 

A  New  German  Educational  Quarterly 

The  study  of  foreign  school  systems  is  rapidly  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  ol^  every  thought- 
ful educator.  Even  in  Germany,  which  for  so  long  a  tii.te  held 
the  educational  leadership  of  the  w^rld,  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  pedagogic  movement  in  other  countries  is 
getting  to  be  more  strongly  felt  than  ever.  Although  most  of  the 
larger  educational  journals  have  always  been  paying  more  or  less 
attention  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  schools  of  other  nations, 
there  has  not  hitherto  existed  a  jouinal  especially  devoted  to  for- 
eign education,  except  perhaps  the  "  Revue  Internationale  de 
I  Enseignement  Superieur"  published  in  Paris,  which,  however, 
was  concerned  only  with  questions  of  higher  instruction.  A  real 
want  will  therefore  be  supplied  by  a  new  German  periodica] 
which  will  be  edited  by  Dr,  Jacob  VVychgram,  of  L.cipsig,  and 
the  first  number  of  which  is  announced  to  appear  (bis  fall.  This 
periodical,  called  "  Deutsche  Zeitsehriftfiir  Auil&ndisches  Un- 
terricktiiuesen  "  (German  Journal  of  Foreign  Education),  will  tx 
devoted  to  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  university  to  the  ele- 
mentary school,  taking  in  both  intellectual  and  physical  education. 
It  will  contain  articles  on  the  historic,  political,  social,  and  scieo* 
tific  conditions  under  which  the  school  systems  of  the  different 
countries  have  been  developed,  and  will  also  discuss  questions  of 
organization  and  methods  in  the  different  kinds  of  schools.  It 
will  follow  up  the  study  of  pedagogy  as  a  science  in  couDlries 
outside  of  Germany,  and  bring  a  digest  of,  or  criticisms  on, 
the  pedagogical  literature  of  the  world. 

This  new  journal,  then,  if  it  will  come  up  at  all  lo  the  expecta- 
tions aroused  by  the  prospectus,  promises  lo  become  one  of  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  educationid 

Eublications,  It  will  present  a  comprehensive  v  ew  of  the  whole 
road  field  of  education,  being,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  permanent 
educational  congress.  It  will  be  published  by  the  firm  of  R. 
Voigtiander.  in  Leipsig,  tbe  price  for  the  four  annual  numbers 
being  ten  marks.  F.  Momteser.  Ph.  D, 
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Some  Effects  of  Ventilation. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Snow  has  contributed  to  Healing  and  yen/iia- 
/iMamostinUrestin^r  article,  entitled  "Praaical  Results  in  School- 
House  Ventilation"  in  which  he  says  among  other  things  that  the 
inflQcoce  of  vitiated  air  upon  the  person  is  so  subtle  thai  it  is  (re- 
quently  very  difficult  to  trace  the  effect  directly  back  to  the  cause. 
This  is  particularly  true  because,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  re- 
sult of  continued  breathing  o(  vitiated  air  is  so  slow  in  its  progress. 
In  fact,  the  most  senous  results  are  in  a  sense  indirect,  as  in  the 
case  of  diseases  that  would  have  been  avoided  had  it  not  need 
(or  the  decreased  vitality  and  increased  susceptibility  10  sickness. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  said,  very  few  investiga- 
tions of  the  effects  of  various  degrees  of  ventilation  on  the  health 
and  mental  vigor  of  school  children  have  been  carried  out  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  establish  beyond  question  the  existing  rela- 
tions. This  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  under- 
taking is  too  great  for  any  individual  to  attempt  for  bis  own  sat- 
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isfaction,  while  no  authoritative  body  has  taken  upon  itself  the  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  and  support  such  investigations. 

We  are  familiar  with  such  staiemenis  as  that  ofthe  New  York 
Board  of  Health  that  "  forty  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  are  caused  by 
breathing  impure  air,"  and  Playlair's  assertion  that  in  modem 
hygiene  "  nothing  is  more  conclusively  shown  than  the  fact  that 
vitiated  atmospheres  are  the  most  Fruitful  sources  of  disease." 
But  somehow  we  have  become  hardened  to  such  announcements  ; 
ihey  give  us  an  idea  that  ibey  are  in  the  abstract ;  that  they  donot 
apply  directly  to  us  or  those  about  us.  Those  who  are  selling  or 
introducing  ventilatrng  systems  still  have  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  improved  ventilation,  and  something  tangible  in  the  way  of 
argument  is  desired. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  investigations  of  this  subject 
that  has  come  to  the  wnter's  notice  is  covered  by  the  "  Report  on 
the  Cost  and  Efficiency  of  the  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Schools, 
for  the  Use  and  by  the  Request  of  the  School  Board  of  Dundee  " 
(Scotland).  While  to  a  considerable  extent  an  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  mechanical  ventilation,  this  is  in  effect  a  comparison  of 


the  effects  physically  and  mentally  of  different  degrees  of  ventila- 
tion, the  best  being  obtained  by  mechanical  means.  There  is 
presented  herewith  in  tabular  form  a  few  of  the  results  as  com- 
piled from  this  report. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the  quality  of  the  ventila- 
tion in  any  of  the  schools,  as  shown  most  plainly  by  the  carbonic 
acid  proportions.  In  a  relative  sense,  however,  the  results  are 
just  as  instructive.  The  relation  between  the  amount  of  sickness 
and  the  number  of  micro  organisms  present  in  the  few  cases  re- 
ported is  particularly  noticeable.  But  more  remarkable  are  the 
figures  showing  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils— in  percentage  of 
passes— under  difftrent  degrees  of  ventilation.  This  can  be  attri- 
buted only  to  a  lack  of  that  oppressive  and  dull  feeling  that  is  in- 
herent in  all  poorly  ventilated  apartments.  With  clearer  brains 
and  increased  mental  vigor  there  is  no  reason  why  a  pupil's  marks 
should  not  be  higher. 

As  bearing  still  further  upon  the  relation  between  ventilation 
and  the  mental  ability  of  the  Scholars  the  following  results  from 
the  invest iguiioDS  of  Becker  maybe  cited.  He  found 
^late  (it  Ail.        that  in  a  school  having 

Meao   (i(  3  cubic  meters  or  air  space  per  pupil,  44.6  per  cent,  of  the 
Numerous  pupils  had  habitual  headache. 

Analysis.       -j^j  cubic  meters  of  air  space  per  pupil,  34.0  per  cent.  o(  the 

;  pupils  had  habilual  headache. 

;  6.B  cubic  metera  of  air  space  per  pupil,  4.7  per  cent,  of  the 
la     is"  I™*"''  ^^  iiabilua]  headache. 

y  S  a  £.  With  a  reduction  of  nearly  90  per  cent,  in  tiie 
-  amount  of  headache,  is  there  any  question  but  that 
belter  work  was  done  in  the  better  ventilated 
schools  ?  As  will  be  noted,  the  cubic  space  .'ather 
than  the  air  supply  is  given,  but  the  tests  were  made 
where  the  ventilation  was  mainly  due  to  natural 
agencies  and  hence  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  cubic 

When  we  compare  the  lotal  expense  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child  with  that  for  keeping  him  warm 
and  furnishing  him  with  pure  air  during  his  school 
hours,  we  are  amazed  at  the  hesitation  wiih  which 
improved  I'entilating  methods  are  introduced.  Thus, 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1S93,  the  total  direct  expense  (or  education,  excltisive  of 
urniture,  repairs,  and  new  school-houses,  was  %i%.io.  The  total 
expense  for  fuel  alone  was  94  cents  perpupil,  or  about 3$  percent, 
of  the  total  individual  expense  for  education.  Although  no  data 
exist  by  which  either  the  exact  degree  of  ventilation  maintained 
or  the  relative  expense  of  heating  and  of  ventilation  ntay 
be  determined,  yet  a  conservative  estimate  would  indicate 
that  the  heating  alone  might  have  been  accomplished  at  an 
expense  of  about  75  cents  per  pupil.  Only  fair  ventilation  at 
best  was  then  maintained,  but  if  it  had  been  what  might  reasoa- 
ably  have  been  called  goad,  it  would  probably  have  increased  the 
lotal  individual  fi<el  expense  about  20  cents,  equivalent  to  an  in- 
crease of  about  ihree- quarters  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  total  expense 
for  education.  Of  course  the  first  cost  and  interest  on  an  im- 
proved system  of  ventilation  is  not  here  included,  but  it  is  doubt- 
less true  that  a  modern  and  efficient  heating  and  ventilating  sys- 
tem might,  in  many  cases,  have  been  installed  at  no  greater  ex- 
pense than  that  for  the  already  existing  but  inadequate  sys- 
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Editorial  Notes. 


"What  of  your  future?"  was  the  inquiry  an  Iowa 
superintendent  made  of  a  young  lady  who  had  passed 
an  examination.  It  startled  her.  He  explained  that 
this  was  but  a  beginning  ;  it  did  not  really  show  that 
she  could  teach  ;  she  needed  now  to  be  able  to  cause  and 
direct  mental  growth.  His  sober  tone  aroused  a  deep 
feeling  ;  she  resolved  she  would  not  settle  down  and  be- 
come merely  a  lesson  hearer.  She  began  to  accumulate 
books  on  educational  histor^  and  philosophy.  Two 
years  ago  she  took  a  year's  vacation  simply  to  study 
other  teachers'  methods.  It  was  then  she  told  the  in- 
cident. 


Among  the  juicy  things  the  teachers  of  Maryland 
listened  to  at  their  annual  meeting  were  these  :  **  Latin 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  **  Instruction  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages," and  an  address  on  **  The  Drama  as  an  Educa- 
tional Factor."  Probably  some  other  meeting  will  have 
"  Education  and  the  Bicycle,"  **  The  Binomial  Theorem 
and  Mental  Evolution." 


It  is  a  matter  for  much  wonder  that  not  only  almost 
anybody  is  considered  good  enough  to  teach  a  school, 
but  persons  of  absolutely  no  character  can  get  into  this 
important  position  before  the  community.  Holmes 
charged  with  murder  for  insurance  money,  although  an 
entire  stranger,  was  given  a  school  to  teach  in  New 
York  state.  Mrs.  Gardner,  delegate  to  the  Boston 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  sent  word  home  that 
she  was  dead,  changed  her  name,  then  attended  the 
summer  school  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  applied  for  a 
situation  as  teacher  and  nearly  got  it.  The  Journal 
has  often  urged  that  every  teacher  be  enrolled  by  the 
association  in  the  county  and  carry  a  letter  from  that 
when  he  removes. 


Most  teachers  realize  the  need  of  power  to  influence 
the  company  that  gathers  before  them  daily.  Let  them 
reflect  upon  Homer  who  passed  away  3,000  years  ago. 
What  did  he  use  to  charm  the  listeners  ?  He  used  a 
form  of  language  that  lives  to-day,  and  will  live.  Lit- 
erature is  indeed  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
Not  the  incident  but  the  power  of  stating  the  incident. 
Literature  is  one  of  the  highest  powers,  and  the  teacher 
should  know  the  best  forms.  There  is  a  list  of  100  Best 
Books  which  some  teachers  strive  to  have  read.  It  is  a 
noble  ambition  Drop,  O  teacher,  the  five-cent  novel 
and  cling  to  the  masters  ;  you  will  draw  power  from 
them. 


The  resolutions  on  temperance  teaching  passed  by 
the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  will  do  the 
teachers  no  credit.  They  have  moved  in  haste.  It  is 
said  they  were  unanimously  adopted  ;  yet  there  must 
have  been  many  who  had  no  clear  idea  of  their  pur- 
port. The  Journal,  like  all  opposed  to  the  new  law,  is 
in  favor  of  the  teaching  of  temperance.  But  the  en- 
tire work  of  teaching  temperance  must  not  be  thrown 
on  the  public  schools ;  they  exist  for  broad  purposes. 
The  Prohibition  party  think  they  made  a  great  hit  in 
getting  the  legislature  to  pass  this  law ;  it  was  neatly 


done.  The  Republicans  said,  we  will  not  close  the  sa- 
loons to  please  the  Prohibitionists,  but  we  will  make  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  study  more  about  the  ill 
effects  of  whiskey.  A  resolution  by  the  association 
stating  its  disapproval  of  the  law  would  have  been  ap- 
propriate ;  it  might  have  stated  the  grounds  of  the  dis- 
approval. But  the  sp'irit  of  the  resolutions,  as  quoted 
elsewhere,  is  to  be  condemned. 


An  inquiry  is  setting  in  for  manual  training  instruc- 
tors as  has  been  prophesied  in  these  pages.  The 
schools  started  have  supplied  themselves  with  graduates 
of  the  technical  schools,  but  have  not  been  satisfied. 
These  men  could  teach  the  boys  how  to  do  certain 
work,  but  they  did  not  know  the  psychology  of  it  ;  they 
needed  to  go  to  a  right  kind  of  a  normal  school  for  a 
year  before  they  could  teach  to  advantage.  Probably 
a  good  many  pedagogical  manual  training  teachers 
could  find  employment  at  good  prices.  It  seems  im- 
perative they  should  be  able  to  teach  drawing  well. 


Teachers  fail  not  because  they  lack  in  education  ;  the 
best  teachers  in  the  school -room  to-day  commenced 
with  the  barest  rudiments  ;  they  industriously  added  to 
their  feeble  knowledge.  If  it  be  asked  how  they  suc- 
ceeded, they  will  quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter,  **  Success  will  come  in  an  enlightened  giving  of 
yourselves  to  your  work,"  when  he  spoke  to  the  first 
graduates  of  the  first  normal  school  founded  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  Teachers  who  give  of  their  knowledge 
only  do  not  reach  any  very  high  success ;  such  persons 
are  apt  to  become  knowledge-peddlers,  the  lowest  kind 
of  teaching.  Remember  that  Agassiz  did  not  teach  to 
get  a  salary  ;  he  aimed  to  enlarge  the  Truth-Circle,  as 
Swedenborg  calls  it. 

**  There  were  registered  with  the  treasurer's  depart- 
ment at  Denver,  on  a  preliminary  count,  11,324  people," 
writes  Supt.  J,  C.  McNeill,  treasurer-elect  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  This  places  the  Denver  meeting  at  the  head  in 
point  of  attendance.  Chicago,  in  1887,  made  the  best 
showing  previous  to  this  banner  meeting,  but  that  was 
only  9,086. 

The  present  number  of  The  Journal  presents  ab- 
stracts of  a  few  of  the  best  papers  heard  at  the  depart- 
ment meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Denver.  Dr.  Rice's 
paper  is  presented  entire.  The  notes  on  pages  iio-iii 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  ;  there  will  be  more 
of  them  in  the  next  issue.  A  few  abstracts  of  papers 
have  been  reserved  for  a  later  number  so  as  not  to  allow 
matter  to  be  crowded  out  that  our  readers  are  expect- 
ing to  find  in  the  present  one,  such  as  the  school  law 
department,  notes  of  interest  to  school  boards  and  su- 
perintendents, etc.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the 
letter  of  The  Journal's  London  correspondent  on  page 

104.  Mr.  Acland  is  a  remarkable  man,  and  his  admin- 
istration of  the  English  education  department  has  his- 
toric significance.     The  article  on  ventilation  on  page 

105,  contains  much  of  interest  to  all  teachers  and 
fjiends  of  the  schools.  We  do  not  want  to  enumerate 
all  the'  good  things  offered  in  this]  number,  but  there 
is  one  other  article  that  should  receive  especial  atten- 
tion, namely  the  one  on  "  The  Point  of  View,"  page  97. 
The  question  it  discusses  is  of  timely  interest  and  is 
worth  pondering  over. 
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Hereafter  Pennsylvania  normal  school  graduates  who  wish 
their  second  diplomas  must  teach  lor  two  years  after  graduation 
in  the  state.  Teaching  in  other  states  will  not  meet  the  require- 
ments ol  the  law. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  says  ; 

"Everybody  feels  thf  necessity  of  beinR  able  to  write  good  EnRliah. 
Biology  >I><1  some  of  the  other  studies  in  the  public  schools  are  ol  [he  na- 
tuie  of  «ccoinplishments.  The  people  who  support  Ihe  schools  have  a 
right  to  expect  (hat  nhal  is  accessary  shall  be  taught  welt.  The  least  es- 
leiitiat  studies,  not  the  most  es!«ntial  studies,  should  be  curtailed." 

How  wanting  in  knowlcdiife  of  the  child's  nature  !  The  child 
must  have  something  to  write  about :  that  necessitates  observa- 
tion. He  must  become  a  reijorttr,  observe  and  write  ;  hence  bi- 
olog>-. 

Some  old  books  bring  a  high  price.  At  a  sale  in  London  a  man- 
uscript Herford  missalof  the  fifteenth  century  brought  $505  :  A 
M vies  Cove rd ale's  Bible,  i538,S305  ;  the  first  prayer  book  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  black  letter,  1549.  (385  ;  a  Breviarium  Romanum  of 
'536.  with  the  preface  ol  Paul  III.,  afterward  suppressed,  (310, 
and  a  perfect  copy  of  the  Sarum  missal,  1 53S,  %\i\. 

It  seems  that  at  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  forty  silver  articles 
were  bidden  in  Bosco  Reale.  by  people  escaping  from  the  city. 
On  one  of  the  vases  is  depicted  a  dance  of  death.  This  collection 
was  offered  to  the  Louvre,  but  it  refused  to  pay  (100,000  for  the 
find,  so  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  tried  to  buy  it ;  Baron 
de  Rothschild  was  desirous  this  should  be  in  an  European  museum 
and  so  he  paid  Ihe  sum  demanded. 

Connecticut. 

The  New  Haven  Urtion  says :  "  How  long  shall  the  farce  con- 
tinue.' When  will  our  professional  educators  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  the  annual  school  exanimaiions  are  unfair  if  not  injurious  to 
the  children  ?  How  can  a  child  whose  mind  has  been  drilled  and 
crammed  for  months  in  preparation  for  the  dread«d  examinations, 
until  it  loathed  the  sight  of  a  text-book,  be  expected  to  solve  the 
problems  presented  on  examination  day  ? 

"  If  the  child's  record  for  the  year  were  taken  as  the  criterion, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  over -burdening  its  mind  toward 
the  last  of  the  term  :  there  would  be  no  undue  anxiety  no  disap- 
pointments and  heartaches. 

"  Abolish  the  annual  farce  known  as  examinations,  and  let 
each  ptipil  stand  or  fall  on  his  or  her  record  during  the  year." 

A  suit  was  brought  against  Mr.  E.  C,  Stilesin  Seymour.  Ct„  by 
the  parents  ol  a  boynamed  Martin  A.  Holden.  Martin  was  very 
disorderly,  talking  out  loud,  scraping  his  leet,  and  whispering  con- 
stanilv.  His  teacher  told  him  to  remain  in  at  recess.  It  is  a  rule  of 
the  scDool  toallow  children  to  leave  the  room  when  the  recess  is  half 
over  if  they  have  kept  quiet  during  that  time.  As  Holden  con- 
tinued to  be  disorderly,  he  was  not  allowed  to  go.  After  the 
recess  was  over,  he  asked  to  go  out,  but  was  refused.  About 
twenty  minutes  later  during  the  spelling  lesson,  he  again  asked 
permission  to  go  out  and  the  teacher  said,  "I  can't  spare  you 
now,  you  may  go  in  five  minutes."  Whereupon,  Holden  threw 
down  his  pen  and  said  he  would  not  write  his  spelling  lesson. 
His  teacher  replied,  "  Then  you  cannot  go  out." 

The  boy  said,  "  I  will  go,"  and  attempted  to  go  by  his  teacher 
but  was  prevented.    She  sent  tor  Mr.  Stiles  antlupon  his  arrival 


in  the  room  he  made  a  suitable  investigation  of  the  case.  Find- 
ing the  boy  in  a  defiant  attitude  nrar  the  door  heslapped  his  face 
once  with  the  flat  of  his  hand  and  sent  him  to  his  seat. 

He  was  allowed  to  leave  the  room  soon  after.  His  mother 
demanded  an  apology  of  Mr.  Stiles  and  failing  in  this  brought  a 
suit.  The  witnesses  for  the  defence  clearly  showed  that  the  boy 
had  received  no  injury,  but  after  a  trial  of  three  days  the  jury 
brought  in  a  rtrdict  for  the  plaintiff  of  $s°  and  costs  amounting 

New  York. 

There  were  resolutions  pissed  at  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation at  Syracuse  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  legislature  passed  a  law  concerning  the  teachine  of  physl- 


ary  to  all  principle 

s  o{  correct 

teac 

I.  That  the  New  York  stal 

Ihe  principles  ol 

ree  school 

eaci 

■rs,  the  superintei 

ients  and 

le  conductt 

shall  be  to 

make  all  honorable 

this  vicious 

3.  That  IhouRh  this  law  calls  lor  the  perfunctory  leaching  ol  the  subject 
for  ten  weeks  we  advise  the  plan  heretofore  pursued  until  the  legislature 
repeal  this  law. 


Delaware. 

Prof.  James  E.  Carroll,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  been  principal 
of  the  Dover  public  schools,  was  elected  principal  of  the  New 
Castle  schools  on  the  30th  ballot.  The  salary  is  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  ten  months.  There  were  fifteen  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tion. The  selectionofMr.Carrollisa  merited  recognition  of  bis 
ability  as  a  teacher.  The  people  of  New  Castle  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  election. 

Massachusetts. 

Supt.  T.  W.  White,  of  Westboro,  has  been  elected  to  a  very 
desirable  position  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Arlington, 
Mass.  He  labored  bard  and  faithfully  to  build  up  the  Westboro 
schools  and  he  will  leave  friends  who  appreciated  his  efforts. 

In  Waltham  350  pupils  look  the  manual  trainmg  course  last 
year.  Mr,  Albert  P.  Doe,  of  Lawrence,  has  a  fine  recommenda- 
tion in  the  Telegram  as  a  teacher. 

North  Adams  has  secured  Herbert  H.  Gadsby.  of  Yonkers. 
N.  Y.,  as  principal  of  the  high  school,  salary  $2000.  He  had 
been  principal  of  the  Yonkers  high  school  three  years,  formerly 
instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

North  Adams  has  secured  for  its  superintendent  Isaac  F.  Hall, 
a  graduate  nf  the  Bridgwater  normal  school;  taught  at  Quincy 
under  Col,  Parker,  then  superintendent  at  Dedbam  Leominister, 
then  Arlington  where  he  is  greatly  regretted.  He  is  a  man  of 
unusual  ability. 

In  Wakefield.  Chas,  H.  Howe  was  chosen  principal  of  the  high 
school.  Prin.  Whitcomb  resigning  ;  he  was  principal  in  Adams 
for  seven  years ;  there  were  100  applicants.  A  high  school  b  to 
opened  in  Billineham  in  September. 

The  truant  school  at  Lowell  has  70  occupants  ;  Somerville  6. 
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Emma  F.  Bates, 

Suic  Superiatendent  of  Public  Inctrucllon,  North  Daktit 


The  Maiden  Nt-ws  complains  that  Miss  B.  H.  Bell,  teacher  in 
the  high  school  of  Holyoke,  had  resigned  to  teach  in  Springfield 
after  having  agreed  to  teach  in  Holyoke  :  "  With  some  teachers 
their  action  betrays  a  thoroughly  mercenary  spirit,  and  to  them 
the  ioterest  of  the  schools— thai  is.  the  schools  of  any  particular 
locality— is  of  small  consequence." 

The  Yarmoutbport  papers  speak  of  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
school  building  rooms  as  being  covered  with  picturis  of  animals, 
vessels,  maps,  preswd  flowers  and  ferns,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles.  Seemingly  every  child  in  the  several  school-rooms  had 
put  in  a  specimen  o(  his  or  her  handiwork.  One  of  these  repre- 
sented the  United  States,  and  the  products  of  this  country 
attached  to  the  map  surface  indicated  sections  where  the  several 
products  abound.  Tufts  of  cotton  appeared  on  the  surface  of 
the  Southern  states  Bits  of  metal,  representing  gold,  silver,  iron, 
etc.,  marked  out  the  places  of  rich  ore  deposits. 

Boston  claims  that  the  6rst  free  school  was  started  on  the 
south  side  of  CornhiU ;  voted  in  a  town  meeting  April  13.  1635, 
A  metal  work  instructor  was  appointed  in  Boston,  salary,  (2,280 : 
a  cleric  for  mechanical  arts  school,  salary,  $4.50 ;  a  truant  officer 


California. 

Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild,  who  sued  the  San  Francisco  school 
board  for  back  salary,  received  by  a  decisioti  of  the  supreme 
court  $2,663.45. 

The  state  university  has  established  a  professorship  of  Oriental 
languages.  The  endowment  was  made  in  1S72  by  Edward 
T  horn  p  kins. 

George  Harvey,  a  graduate  of  Chico  normal,  has  been  selected 
princip^  of  Chico  public  schools. 

Prof,  Wiley,  formerly  of  Redding,  has  organized  a  college  pre- 
paratory school  at  Berkeley. 

By  a  coincidence  Sutter  county  has  enrolled  1895  census  chil- 
dren this  year. 

San  Francisco  has  34.085  boys,  and  34.S16  girls,  besides  1,405 
Chinese  and  colored  on  the  census  roll  of  1895. 
The  Vallejo  high  school  which  was  recently  burned  will  be  re- 
placed by  3  $25,000  building. 

Mrs.  Hearsh's  scholarships  in  (he  University  of  California  now 
number  twelve. 

Stockton,  our  progressive  city,  is  talking  of  bonding  the  city  for 
tioo,ooo  for  building  schools.    The  election  will  be  held  in  Aug- 

The  annual  income  of  the  state  university  b  about  (390.000 : 
of  Stanford,  about  $275,000. 

Orland,  Glum  county,  is  talking  of  organizing  a  uniin  high 
school  district. 

Santa  Monica  will  vo{e  upon  the  proposition  of  selling  bonds 
to  erect  a  new  school-house.    An  election  is  held  this  month, 

A  new  (2,000  building  will  be  built  in  Magnolia  district.  Orange 
county. 

Santa  Clara  county  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
census  shows  13,837  school  children;  248  teachers;  104  gram- 
mar schools ;  144  primary  schools,  and  4  high. 


Several  districtf  surrounding  St.  Helena.  Napa  cmmty.  voted 
to  establish  a  union  high  school.  The  school  will  probably  be 
located  at  St.  Helena. 

Solano  county  has  six  union  high  schools. 

The  Pacific  Educationai  Journal  under  the  joint  guidance  ol 
P.  M.  Fisher  and  A.  B.  Coffey  is  bright  and  helpful  and  steadily 
growing  in  popularity. 

The  San  Francisco  board  of  education  has  selected  James  O. 
Kennedy  as  principal  of  the  city  normal  school. 

The  San  Francisco  schools  reopeqed  on  July  20. 

Tehama.  PR'N-  J-  »■  ^ 

Alabama. 

The  Journal  is  indebted  to  Mr.  j.  B,  Cunningham,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  enecutive  committee  of 
the  State  Educational  Association,  for  the  following  correction  : 

■■Inyourissueofjuljm,  under  the  headine  "  AUbam*  State  Astocla. 
tloD  "  a  mis-statement  of  tacli  U  made.     The  Alabama  Educatijmal  Kva- 

elation  was  hfld,  as  stated,  in  Talladeea,  July  a,  3,  and  +.  The  list  ol 
prominent  members  and  officers  is  also  correctly  given.  Truth  ce»s«, 
however,  wilti  the  first  paragraph,  with  the  eiception  ol  the  parts  Uk™  bj 
Supt.  J.  O.  Turner,  and  e«-Supl.  J.  Harris.  All  else  that  appears  bcloogi 
to  the  association  of  Neeto  teachers. 

"  No  doubt  the  discussions  of  the  colored  teachers  were  interestiog—that 
of  Booker  T.  WashiDgilon  eminently  so,  but  with  such  the  A.  E.  A.  wa» 
not  concerned.  Since  the  while  teachers  of  Alabama  hare  no  aiGlulioii 
with  the  colored,  save  that  of  well- with  inc.  it  would  be  difficult  for  an 
Alabama  teacher,  white  or  black.  10  conceive  that  lo  ridiculous  a  report 
would  be  sent  you,  unless  to  deceive. 

On  referring  to  the  letters  received  from  Alabama  correspond- 
ents it  was  found  that  the  accounts  of  the  two  meetings  spoken 
of  in  the  above  note  were  by  mistake  embodied  in  one  condensed 
report.    The  Journal  gladly  prints  the  following  authentic  re- 

Eort,  the  material  for  which  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
am: 

ALARAMA  EDt;CATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Talladega.  July  2-4.— About  14s  teachers  were  present  when 
the  meeting  was  opened,  Talladega  county  furnishing  about  30, 
President  John  Massey,  of  Tuskegce  presided  and  Prof.  O.  D. 
Smith,  o(  Auburn,  was  chosen  secretary /ro/rw.  After  the  usual 
welcomes  and  responses  President  Massey  delivered  his  annual 
address. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  written  by  herself  to  the  Youth't 
Companion  was  read  by  Mr.  Jas.  K,  Powers,  of  Florence. 

Professor  J.  J.  "Wilmore,  of  the  A.  &  M.  College,  spoke  on 
"  Manual  Training."  He  made  a  telling  point  when  he  "said  thai 
one  must  "  not  only  see  the  angel  in  the  stone,  but  must  be  «We 
to  get  it  out." 

In  the  absence  of  President  W.  L.  Broun,  of  the  A.  &  M  col- 
lege, his  paper  on  "  Academic  Degrees  "  was  read  by  Prof,  fleorge 
Petrie,  Originally  the  whole  business  ol  degrees  belonged  10 
universities,  not  to  colleges,  it  was  shown.  In  1638,  Harvard 
college  was  founded,  and  based  on  the  university  ideas  of  Eng- 
land, granted  degrees.  It  was  a  century  and  a  quarter  old  before 
it  conferred  an  honorary  degree.  In  1776,  its  tirst  honorary  de- 
gree, LL.D.,  was  conferred  on  Washington,  In  the  Century 
Dictionary  it  is  stated  that  there  arc  now  209  degrees.  Harvard 
confers  12  degrees;  Yale,  15;  Michigan  university  about  aa 
The  sale  of  degrees  by  unprincipled  men  and  institutions  was  de- 
cidedly deprecated. 

Among  the  conclusions  drawn  were  ihe  following : 

I.  No  summer  course  school  should,  under  any  circumstances,  confer 
degrees,  whkh  nquire  severe  work  at  a  universily. 

a.  The  title  "  licentiate,"  indicating  the  possescion  of  qualifications  for 
teaching,  is  significant  and  could  be  geneially  inlroduced  with  advantage 

3.  The  term  graduate  is  simple,  dignified  and  significant,  and  will  carry 
weighi  jusi  in  proportion  10  the  character  ol  Ihe  institution  represented. 

gree  immediately  after  the  degree  would  promote  high  scbolanhip  and 
check  a  lavish  distfibution  of  university  degrees. 

Mr.  W.  Y.  Titcomb  offered  a'  resolution  disapproving  the 
practice  of  styling  eveiy  school  teacher  "  Professor."  It  was 
unanimously  adopted,  as  was  also  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Cun- 
ningham,of  Birmingham, to  the  effectthatthe  members  of  tbe  asso- 
ciation requei't  their  pupils  to  address  them  by  tbe  method  used 
in  ordinary  intercourse. 

President  R.  C.  Jones,  of  the  State  university,  bean ily  approved 
Dr.  Brown's  paper.  He  believes  that  honorary  degrees  arc  too 
often  conferred  to  popularize  the  institutions. 

The  departments  did  good  work,  but  as  many  members  were 
anxious  to  attend  several  of  thim  it  was  decided  to  consolidate 
them  alter  this  into  one. 

The  following  oHiccrs  were  elected  ; 


Presiden 


Dr.  Geo 


Massey.  Tuskfgee  :  second  vice-president.  Prof.  A.  G.  Splnki. 
nuuilon  :  third  vice-president.  Hiss  Anna  Mclntyre,  I.eGrand. 

Chairman  executive  committee.  J.  B.  Cunnmgham,  Birmmgham :  auo- 
ciate  members,  B.  F.  Meek.  Tuscalowa  ;  E.  K.  Eldrige.  Troy ;  W.  B. 
Bowling,  Montgomery  :  Hiss  B,  H.  Haley,  Jasper. 

Secretary,  T.  C.  UcCorvey  Tuscaloosa ;  treasurer,  George  W.  Brack, 
Jasper. 
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Boards  of  Education. 


A  law  requiriD^  physical  training  to  be  taught  in  tbe  public 
schools  has  been  pa^ed  in  Mar>']aQd. 

In  Piqua,  Ohio,  the  teachers  must  furnish  a  certificate  of 
physical  soundness  and  ability  to  do  school  work. 

The  West,  as  the  East,  is  unfortunate  in  electing  men  to  office 
who  arc  unable  and  unfit  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  thinking 
tor  the  electors.  The  govcrncrs  of  Illinois  and  Kansas  are  ex- 
amples. The  latter  writing  of  ihe  Western  farmer  '■  rapidly  tend- 
ing towards  poverty  he  demands  10  know  why  ;  he  believes  the 
decline  in  prices  follows  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  money  in 
.  circulation. '  Tbe  formtr  is  an  example  of  the  shrinkage  in 
moral  ideas.  "  Don't  mention  hi"  name  ;  don't  speak  it,"  said  a 
Chicago  teacher  at  Denver.  Sad  thoughts  fill  the  minds  of  the 
teachers  when  they  cannot  respect  those  filling  these  high 
offices. 

The  trouble  at  OIneyville  comes  fiom  changing  from  the  dis- 
liict  to  the  town  system  Th*re  is  a  dispute  which  involves  the 
legality  of  the  vote  taken  on  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  town  system, 
passed  on  by  the  supreme  court.  As  things  now  stand  both 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  and  10  act  legally. 

In  Cumberland  they  complain  of  the  "  big  five  "  of  the  school 
board.  Three  of  the  seven  had  had  no  experience  in  school  af- 
fairs. Two  others  of  the  committee  had  some  experience  of  no 
panicular  value,  while  the  remaining  two  were  educated,  eiperi- 
-  enced  gentlemen,  well  fitted  for  the  important  duties  which  they 
had  taken  a  solemn  obligation  to  perform.  The  three  novices 
and  the  two  others  formed  a  combine,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  appointments  and  electing  such  teachers 
as  they  might  agree  upon,  regardless  of  merit  or  qualifications. 
Several  teachers  were  dropped. 

Tbe  board  of  education  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  discharged 
five  of  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools  because  they  were  Catho- 
lic. Mrs.  Jennie  Burton,  Mrs.  Mary  Godsill,  Miss  Katie  O'Brien. 
Miss  Mary  Dryer,  and  Miss  Josie  Daniels.  Supl.  Hanks  had 
recommended  these  teachers  as  among  tbe  best  teachers  in  tbe 
schools,  out  of  the  no  under  his  charge. 

President  F.  C.  Hills,  of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  board  of  edoca- 
tion,  whose  portrait  is  presented  on  this  page,  is  a  sturdy  and  vig- 
orous worker  and  a  wann  friend  of  the  public  schools.  He  is  a 
native  of  Kent.  England,  where  he  was'  born  in  1841.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  came  10  Uneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  received  bis 
schooling  m  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Rome  N.  Y  ,  commercial 
college.  He  served  in  the  army  as  sergeant  of  Company  E,  1 1 7th 
N.  Y.  Infantry,  which  was  mustered  into  service  in  July.  1862. 
After  three  years  of  service  he  was  discharged  for  disability  be- 
fore expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment.  Since  then  he  has  been 
engaged  in  railroad  work  most  of  the  time.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  resident 
ol  Sious  City  since  1868,  and  has  served  five  years  on  the  school 
board  and  has  been  twice  elected  president  of  that  body.  His 
ttrm  will  expire  with  the  close  of  the  present  (sixth)  year. 

"  The  fsaac  Pitman  Complete  Phonegrapbic  Instructor," '■  A 
Manual  of  Phonography,"and  "  The  Phonographic  Teacher,  'were 
officially  adopted  by  the  Hrooklyn  (N.  Y.)  board  of  education  on 
June  6.  ft  is  a  pleasure  to  record  tbe  onward  march  of  pro- 
gress of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand.  The  result  of 
tfte  teaching  of  the  same  in  the  public  day  schools  of  New  York 
city  has  been  very  gratifying. 

Supi.  Cbas.  H.  Morss,  of  Milton,  goes  to  Medford  at  a  salary 
of  $1,500,  an  increase  ol  $300.    He  is  about  38  years  old. 

Principal  Gate,  of  the  Fall  River  school,  resigned,  and  the  fol- 
lowing named  have  applied  for  his  position :  Normal  S.  Easton. 
F.  M.  Greenlane,  South  Berwick,  Me ;  Louis  L,  Hooper, 
Chocoma.  N.  H,;  Oliver  P.  Walts,  Malone,  N.  Y.:  Frederick  G. 
Jackson,  Dorchester,  Mass.;  Howard  P.  Haines,  Maiden.  Mass,; 
C.  A.  Miller,  Middletown.  Ct ;  Frederic  J.  Smith,  North  Hadley  ; 
Harry  Landes.  Rockland,  Me.;  Allen  Latham,  Andover,  Mass; 
Kirk  W.  Thompson,  Franklin  Fall?.  N.  H  ;  Ceo.  W.  Bhss,  Stone- 
ham;  C.  L  Jendkins,  Needham;  Charles  H.  Atkins,  Lynn; 
Frederic  E.  Sears.  Somerville;  W.  T.  Jackson,  Pawtuckel,  R.  I.; 
E.  B.  Lawrence.  New  London.  Ct.;  Thomas  H.  Clarke,  Tuits 
College:  Jr>seph  A.  Frizz^II,  Souih  Boston;  1.  t,  Pbinney, 
Exeter.  N.  H. 

New  Hampshire. 
The  Nashua  Gasetu  says  tbe  average  number  of  scholars  in 
the  public  schools  in  1890  was  20;$.  expenses $47.68 5,  and  in  1894, 
2224,  expenses,  $56,1110.4$— an  increase  of  nearly  tS.500  in  cost 
and  only  149  in  attendaiKe.  and  thinks  it  is  about  time  for  the 
people  to  look  into  the  mailer  and  find  out  if  possible  tiow  the 
board  of  education  accounts  for  this. 


President  Board  ol  Educ 


I,  Sloui  City,  Iowa. 


Indiana. 

The  "  Thornton  case  "  Judge  McMaster  decided  adverse  to  the 
application,  ft  related  to  the  right  of  Thornton's  adopted  child, 
a  six-year-old  girl,  to  attend  the  school-house  nearest  her  home, 
instead  of  one  four  squares  further  away,  in  conformity  to  tbe  or- 
der of  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis  re- 
moving  all  tbe  colored  children  of  the  grade  of  the  child  in  this 
case  to  another  school. 

He  said  if  tbe  transfer  was  made  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion, 
with  which  tbe  !aw  has  invested  bim  the  court  has  no  power  to 
review  that  discretion  or  to  compel  by  mandate  its  exercise  in  a 
particular  manner.  The  legislature  enacted  a  law  which  was  as 
follows ; 

"Tbe  trustee  of  Inistees  of  each  township,  town  or  city  shall 
organize  tbe  colored  children  into  separate  schools,  having  all  tbe 
rigntsand  privileges  of  other  schools  of  tbe  township  :  Provided. 
That  in  case  there  may  not  be  provided  separate  schools  for  the 
colored  children,  then  such  colored  children  shall  be  allowed  to 
attend  tbe  public  schools  with  white  children ;  provided  further. 
That  when  any  child  attending  such  colored  school  shall,  on  ex- 
amination and  certificate  of  his  or  ber  teacher,  show  to  the  trustee 
or  trustees  of  any  township,  town,  or  city  that  he  or  sbe  has  made 
a  sufficient  advancement  to  be  placed  in  a  higher  grade  than  that 
afforded  by  such  colored  school,  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  en- 
ter the  school  provided  for  white  children  of  a  like  grade  and  no 
distinction  shall  therein  be  made  00  account  ol  race  or  color  of 
such  colored  child," 

"  Brsides,  the  act  done  was  lawful  in  itself,  and  did  not,  legally 
speaking,  invade  the  rights  of  the  relator  or  bis  child.  The  court 
is  bound  by  the  law  and  must  apply  it  as  it  is  found  to  exist  to  the 
facts  in  the  case." 

No  Compulsory  Education  for  Them. 

The  Boston  Traveler  recently  printed  a  good  story  of  a  school 
board  oiitcer  who  received  an  anonymous  letter  informing  him 
thai  at  a  certain  house  were  two  kids  that  were  not  attending 
any  school.  He  at  once  started  for  the  house  indicated,  and 
in  reply  to  his  official  knock,  came  the  good  woman  of  the  house. 

"  You  have  two  children  who  do  not  go  to  school."  said  tbe 
officer. 

■'  Children  ?  "  said  the  woman.  •'  We've  00  children." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have,"  said  the  officer. 

Tbe  woman  stepped  back  and  called  her  husband. 

'■  Here.  John,  here's  a.  man  says  we  have  some  children,  and 
they  don't  go  to  school." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir."  said  he. 

"  But  read  this."  persisted  the  officer. 

The  man  read  at  first  with  a  puzzled  expression,  and  then  a 
light  broke  over  bis  face. 

"  Yes. "  he  said  at  last.  "  I  suppose  1  must  admit  it.  My  kids 
don't  attend  school,  certainly,  because  I  really  don't  like  to  send 

"  It  doesn't  matter  what  you  like,  they  will  have  to  go,"  said 
the  officer.    "  Let  me  see  ihem." 

The  man  meekly  led  the  wav  to  an  out  house,  where,  calmly 
reposi  ngby  the  side  of  an  old  nanny-goat  were  two  veritable 
*■  kids." 


no 
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Denver  Meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

FROM  THE  editor's  NOTE  BOOK. 

Registered  attendance,  ll,824w 

Some  of  the  sessions  were  mere  "  experience  meetings  "  that 
must  have  been  a  severe  strain  on  the  confessors*  veracity. 
"  I  have  found  in  my  teaching  "  was  frequently  used  to  give  force 
to  weak  arguments. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Brooks,  of  St.  Paul,  spoke  for  a  vast  armjr  of 
teachers  when  she  admonished  the  speakers  that  they  must  sim- 
plify the  presentation  of  pedagogic  subjects.  If  truths  are  so  ob- 
scured by  technical  terms  and  phrases  that  none  but  the  initiated 
can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  there  can  be  no  pro- 
gress. •'  Adapt  yourself  to  the  capability  of  the  learner,"  is  a  rule 
that  holds  good  in  all  teaching,  whether  the  learners  are  children 
or  adults.  The  Herbanians,  particularly,  make  the  mistake  of 
presenting  their  arguments  in  a  peculiar  pedagogic  jargon  that  is 
not  easily  understood  by  all.  Their  noble  efforts  to  disseminate 
sound  educational  principles  might  be  rewarded  by  much  greater 
success  if  they  would  follow  Miss  Brooks'  advice. 

**  Wind  doesn't  quiet  that  Earl  Barnes,"  said  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil members  after  a  meeting  where  the  Pacific  perturbcr  had  been 
particularly  in  evidence.  "He'll  ask  you  whether  you  can  prove 
your  statements  from  the  actual  observation  of  actual  children  and 
if  you  cannot^do  it,  he'll  let  you  know  it,  but  that  isn't  the  worst  of 
it ;  everybody  else  will  know  it  too.  1  like  his  style,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  tackle  him.  not  till  I  have  made  a  more  careful  study  of 
children  and  their  ways  and  needs." 

Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
school  man.  His  talks  on  pedagogic  questions  are  a  treat.  "  Give 
me  Jones  and  Gilbert  and  Col.  Parker,"  one  superintendent  said, 
"  and  you  may  keep  all  your  college  professors.  I  like  hard-pan 
pedagogics,  the  kind  that  makes  you  feel  that  actual  experience  is 
back  of  it  all." 

Col.  Parker  loves  flowers.  On  his  way  to  a  meeting  he  stopped 
to  admire  a  wildflower  growing  on  the  roadside.  **  Wonder 
what  its  name  is  ? "  he  asked.  But  there  was  no  botanist  near. 
The  colonel  picked  it  and  put  it  in  his  buttonhole.  **  If  my  old 
friend  Apgar  were  here,"  he  said,  *'  he  could  tell  me  all  about  the 
pretty  flower.    Apgar  is  the  best  botanist  of  the  country." 

The  news  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Levi  Seeley  as  professor  of 
pedagogics  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  greatly 
pleased  the  Easterners.  The  West  has  captured  so  many  of  the 
pedagogical  scholars  that  the  satisfaction  of  having  held  one  of 
the  foremost  of  them  is  worth  a  great  deal.  New  Jersey  has  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  its  new  acquisition. 

Prof.  Galbreath,  ot  the  State  normal  school  of  Winona,  Minn., 
is  a  vigorous  expounder  ot  pedagogic  principles.  In  his  discus- 
sion of  Prof.  Frank. McMurry's  thesis  on  concentration  before 
the  Herbart  Society,  he  emphasized  particularly  the  need  of  cor- 
relating instruction,  giving  the  child  new'ideas  with  instruction, 
giving  him  power  to  practically  apply  them.  Pres.  J.  W.  Cook, 
of  Normal,  III.,  thus  illustrated  the  point :  **  As  soon  as  you  have 
fixed  the  idea  of  benevolence,  take  up  a  collection."  It's  action 
that  develops  the  will. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Sanford,  the  genial  senior  institute  instructor  of 
the  New  York  State  department  of  public  instruction,  went  to 
Mexico  after  the  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  observation  and 
study  of  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  that  country,  the  habits 
of  the  people,  etc.  He  had  letters  of  introduction  to  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  Mexico  to  enable  him  to  obtain  intelligent 
information  and  advice.  He  will  return  in  the  fall  with  a  valu- 
able collection  of  photographs.  The  results  of  his  observation 
tour  will  be  given  to  the  New  York  teachers  in  stcreopticon  lec- 
tures. The  promise  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Sanford  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  a  great  attraction  ot  the  coming  institutes. 

uniform  college  entrance  requirements. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
it  has  been  generally  felt  that  some  definite  action  should  be 
taken  to  bring  about  the  better  adjustment  between  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities  which  that  report  recom- 
mends. A  most  important  step  in  this  direction  was  aken  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Higher  Education  in  appointing  a  Conference 
Committee  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements,  composed  of 
five  representatives  of  each  department,  to  carry  on  investigations 
in  this  line  and  report  a  definite  plan  of  action  at  the  next  meet- 
inff.  The  members  of  the  Committee  from  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education  are:  Prin.  W.  H.  Smiley,  Denver;  W.  C. 
Jones,  ot  Berkeley,  Cal.;  J.  R.  Bishop,  Cincinnati.  0.;  A.  F. 
Nightingale.  Chicago;  C.  H.  Thurber,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  It  is 
expected  that  Pres.  J.  H  Bitcer.  of  Colorado,  will  head  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Department  of  Higher  Education.  Assurances 
have  been  received  that  if  this  Conference  Committee  can  present 
a  satisfactory  plan  of  action  an  appropriation  will  be  made  next 
year  to  carry  on  the  work. 


Prof.  Hinsdale,  of  the  university  of  Michigan,  was  the  peda- 
gogic oracle  of  the  Council  and  contributed  liberally  also  to 
many  other  meetings. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  professor  of  pedagogics  of  the  University 
of  California,  is  making  his  influence  felt  on  the  Pacific  coast  His 
investigations  cover  a  broad  ground  and  are  of  a  most  practical 
character.  Courses  of  study  for  graded  and  ungraded  schools, 
organization  of  educational  systems,  building,  heating,  and  ventila- 
tion of  school-houses  are  among  the  subjects  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  attention,  and  his  advice  in  these  matters  is  of  great 
value  to  school  officers.  The  Journal  refers  particularly  to  his 
suggestions  relating  to  "  Observations  of  Schools  and  Teaching," 
p.  278,  Vol.  XLIX.,  and  "Notes  on  the  Correlation  of  Studies," 
p.  703,  Vol.  L. 

His  principal  lines  of  investigation  appear  to  be  child  study 
and  the  problem  of  correlating  studies.  He  aims  to  find  practical 
ways  of  observing  children  and  recording  results  that  will  be  of 
greatest  helpfulness  to  teachers  in  dealing  with  children.  Dr. 
Brown  managed  to  keep  his  name  off  the  N.  E.  A.  program.  He 
should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  the  next  time  the  association 
meets. 

New  York  teachers  are  proud  oftheir  state  superintendent.  By 
the  way,  it's  **  Dr."  Charies  R.  Skinner  now.  At  Denver  the 
news  was  received  that  Hamilton  university  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  The  honor  is  well  deserved.  He  has 
already  made  a  splendid  record  for  himself,  though  he  is  in  office 
only  about  four  months.  A  child  study  department  has  been  or- 
ganized with  a  view  of  encouraf^ing  the  spreading  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  state  and  of  giving  the  teachers  practical  directions.  A 
handsome  appropriation  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  for 
lantern  slides,  stereopticons.  etc.,  to  illustrate  institute  lectures. 
A  law  was  passed  by  whose  terms  no  teacher  can  be  employed  ' 
in  the  schools  of  the  state  after  1897  who  has  no:  had  at  least 
a  one  year's  course  of  professional  training.  The  state  superin- 
tendent has  been  given  power  to  decice  what  normal  schools  and 
other  teachers'  training  institutions  shall  be  considered  qualified 
to  give  the  required  preparation.  These  and  several  other  im- 
portant changes  have  already  taken  place  under  Dr.  Skinner's  ad- 
ministration. There  arc  still  other  reforms  to  come.  Dr.  Skin- 
ner believes  in  progress  and  he  is  a  capable  leader. 

There  are  at  every  meeting  some  chronic  croakers  who  delight 
in  sneering  at  every  new  educational  movement  that  is  being  ad- 
vocated by  progressive  leaders.  The  Denver  meeting  was  no 
exception.  There  were  a  few  persons  who  seemed  to  have  come 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  symptoms  of  **  faddism  "  in  the 
speakers  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  contribute  a  few  sarcas- 
tic morsels  to  the  discussion.  But  they  tound  little  support. 
Neither  did  the  "  wise  "  men,  to  whom  everything  new  was  known 
long  before  its  advocates  were  born,  find  much  encouragement. 
Supt.  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  paid  the  latter  element  a  well  deserved 
tribute  when  he  said  :  *'  I  am  surprised  at  the  shrewdness  of  these 
wise  men  who  knew  it  all  and  still  managed  to  keep  it  so  care- 
fully to  themselves  that  no  one  ever  got  a  chance  to  suspect  that 
they  possessed  it." 

If  a  vote  had  been  taken  to  determine  the  most  popular  of  the 
members  present  at  the  meeting,  Miss  Estelle  Reel  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  named  by  the  majority.  Her  charming 
ways  won  her  many  friends.  No  wonder  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming elected  her  to  the  state  superintendency. 

Mr.  John  F.  McClain.  the  New  York  city  manager  of  the  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Company,  was  in  search  for  a  good  synonym 
for  the  word  '*  faulty."  The  word  was  to  begin  with  an  r  to  com- 
plete an  ad.  that  willjook  something  like  this : 

emington 
ectifies 

(faulty) 
hetoric. 

Quite  an  interest  was  taken  in  Mr.  McClain's  search  for  in- 
formation. Staid  college  professors,  high  school  principals, 
school  teachers,  journalists,  school  supply,  and  book  agents 
searched  their  vocabularies  and  tried  to  solve  the  problem. 
Among  the  quota  contributed  were  such  gems  as  "  rickety,  rocky, 
rotten,"  and  words  that  no  dictionary  could  explain.  When  the 
editor  returned  to  his  den  he  found  on  his  d'^sk  a  card  bearing 
the  brief  message  :    **  Eureka  I    ReprovabUy 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes  is  a  most  courageous  and  daring  speaker  in 
his  theories.  He  brought  life  into  the  Council  meetings.  Many 
members  of  that  augustly  conservative  body  regarded  him  as 
enfant  terrible.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  his  shaip  criticisms — 
for  those  who  were  out  of  reach,  of  course. 

Some  very  amusing  errors  were  found  in  the  meeting  reports  of 
the  local  papers.  They  were  discussed  in  the  hotel  lobDy  one 
evening  by  a  jovial  crowd.  One  said  that  the  best  joke  on  school 
maidens  he  had  ever  seen  was  that  discovered  by  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  in  the  columns  of  an  Alabama  paper.  The  editor 
wanted  to  say  something  very  nice  about  the  **  women  teachers' 
institute  "  and  wrote  that  '*  all  filled  their  parts  well ; "  but  the 
printer  put  an  **  n  "  in  place  of  one  of  the  •*  r  "s. 
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Mr.  James  B.  Churchfield,  the  American  manager  of  the  great 
school  music  publishing  firm  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.  made  many 
fnends  among  the  teachers.  Novello's  school  songs,  operettas, 
and  cantatas,  action  songs,  etc.,  have  become  very  popular  and 
will  no  doubt  have  a  large  circulation  in  this  country.  1  he  School 
Music  Review  occupies  a  field  peculiarlv  its  own,  ibeing  the  only 
periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  the  mterests  of  music  in  the 
schools.  Mr.  Churchfield  is  an  active  and  vigorous  worker  and 
knows  how  to  attract  the  interest  of  music  lovers  to  his  publica- 
tions. 

Dr.  Sheldon,  the  venerable  head  of  the  Oswego,  N.  Y .  state 
normal  school,  is  as  hale  and  active  as  ever.  Some  of  these 
pioneer  workers  never  grow  any  older,  it  seems.  Their  battles 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Pestalozzian  campaign  must  have  steeled 
them  physically  and  intellectually. 

Prof.  E.  R.  Shaw,  of  the  New  York  university,  should  have 
been  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  business  education  department 
when  vertical  writing  was  discussed.  He  would  have  been  able 
to  settle  some  of  the  disputed  points  of  the  relative  speed  of  the 
vertical  and  sloping  systems.  A  brief  statement  of  the  results  of 
his  thorough  experiments  along  this  line  would  have  saved  a  great 
deal  of  time  that  was  wasted  in  talk  of  the  "  I  found  in  my  exper- 
ience "  kind. 

Supt.  Warren  Easton,  of  New  Orleans,  spoke  with  proud  en- 
thusiasm of  the  progress*of  education  in  his  city.  The  people  are 
certamly  proving  their  interest  in  the  schools  in  the  fine  buildings 
they  are  erecting  for  them. 

**  In  the  West  it  is  customary  to  have  it  out."  Col.  Parker  told 
the  chairman  of  the  art  department  in  the  memorable  debate  with 
Dr.  Clarke,  but  he  should  have  known  that  Denver  is  not  West. 
It  is  "  the  center  "  the  writer  was  told,  and  he  is  willing  to  be- 
lieve it.  for  one  Denveritc  told  him  he  lived  "  East "  formerly,  in 
Indiana. 


Dr.  A.  P.  Marble's  address  was  considered  by  many  the  best 
oratorical  effort  of  the  general  meetings.  Its  sparkling  humor 
took  the  audience  by  storm.  Dr.  Marble  is  the  same  genial  soul 
that  he  ever  was  and  as  a  scholar  ranks  high  among  city  super- 
intendents. His  work  as  head  ot  the  Omaha  school  system  has 
been  very  successful.  Still  it  is  rumored  that  he  may  not  hold 
his  post  very  long  as  the  A.  P.  A.,  which  is  claimed  to  be  very 
powerful  in  that  city,  is  stirring  up  public  sentiment  against  him. 
He  was  elected  to  his  present  position  last  fall  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  Frank  Fitzpatrick  who  resigned  to  accept  the  management 
of  the  New  England  office  of  the  American  Book  Company,  at 
Boston.  Before  that,  it  will  be  remembered.  Dr.  Marble  was  for 
twenty-five  years  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Why  the  A.  P.  A.  should  be  against  him,  is  not  clear,  but 
it  is  said  that  he  would  not  recommend  the  election  of  teachers 
favored  by  that  orj^anization.  If  this  is  true  his  courage  deserves 
commendation.  No  superintendent  should  allow  himself  to  be 
made  the  tool  of  any  clique,  though  most  of  them  haven't  enough 


backbone  to  resist.  It  is  hoped  that  the  intelligent  people  of 
Omaha  will  hold  up  Dr.  Marble's  hands  in  the  approaching  fight. 
He  should  be  re-elected  without  question. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  written  the  news  has  come  from 
Omaha  that  Dr.  Marble  was  defeated  and  Supt.  Frank  B. 
Cooper,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  elected  in  his  place.  The  action  of 
the  board  of  education  is  condemned  by  the  best  friends  of  the 
schools,  who  say  that  Dr.  Marble  has  made  a  very  efficient  super- 
intendent and  should  have  been  retained.  The  A.  P.  A.  is  said 
to  have  demanded  his  retirement.  The  Omaha  board  balloted 
for  a  week.  For  a  long  time  Dr.  Marble  had  seven  eut  of  the 
fifteen  votes,  on  July  22  in  the  evening  the  eight  remaining  bal- 
lots were  cast  for  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  latter  was  declared  elected. 
Supt.  Cooper,  on  hearing  of  his  election,  promptly  informed  the 
board  that  he  could  not  accept  the  position  under  the  circum- 
stanct5. 

*'  Mr.  Marble  was  bom  in  Vassalboroug^h,  Me.,  May  ax,  1836.  He  was 
graduated  from  Waterville  college,  now  Colby  university,  in  1861,  and 
from  that  institution  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  1881.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  Wisconsin,  in  Maine  and  in  Massachusetts  until  he  became  head 
of  the  schools  at  Worcester  in  1868.  He  held  that  position  until  about  one 
year  ago,  when  he  was  defeated  for  re-election  in  a  bitter  contest.  He 
then  was  called  to  Omaha.  In  1888  and  1889  he  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  and  for  some  years  he  was  on  the  Welles^ 
ley  college  board  of  visitors." 

One  way  of  becoming  a  member  of  important  committees  was 
pointed  out  by  a  prominent  Western  educator.  When  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Council  committee  on  rural  schools  was  discussed 
he  said :  '*  We  must  get  the  ablest  and  most  intelligent  people 
on  this  committee.  I  am  deeply  interested."  He  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes. 

Supt.  Locke,  of  Saco,  Me.,  did  splendidly.  He  brought  with 
him  a  party  of  seventy-two  teachers,  nearly  all  from  his  own 
state.    Maine  was  never  so  well  represented. 

The  fault  that  was  found  with  Professor  Channing's  speech 
was  that  it  was  *'  too  instructive."  It  would  sound  bnetter  in  a 
college  class-room  than  from  a  platform  of  a  teachers'  associa- 
tion.   Lessons  in  geography  and  history  are  not  wanted. 

As  a  business  manager  no  better  man  than  Supt.  McNeill  could 
have  been  found.  He  will  turn  a  large  amount  of  money  into  the 
coffers  of  the  association. 

Professor  Hinsdale  is  always  ready  to  discuss  pedagogics.  He 
is  the  author  of  quite  a  number  of  books,  has  written  many  arti- 
cles for  educational  and  religious  journals,  and  has  addressed  au- 
diences in  every  part  of  this  country.  It  was  learned  that  D.  Ap- 
plcton  &  Co.  are  publishing  a  new  book  of  his  on  "  The  Teach- 
ing of  Language  Arts,"  which  will  appear  soon  in  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Series. 

• 

A  number  of  N.  E.  A.  notes  are  crowded  out  for  want  of  space. 
These  will  appear  next  week. 


^  HEART  OF  OAK  BOOKS. 

Edited  by  Professor  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON,  Harvard  University. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  famous  collection  of  English  Literature.    These  books  are  prepared  for  use  as  supple- 
mentary  reading.    They  have  been  edited  by  an  eminent  scholar  in  literature  and  an  eminent  teacher.     What  are  thev  for  ?  do  you 

ask.    To  cultivate  the  taste.    To  acquaint  children  with  instructive  and  interesting  books.    To  keep  evil  literature  out 
by  creating  a  desire  for  good.    To  wisely  direct  the  power  of  the  imagination. 


The  first  book  begins  with  old  childish  rhymes  and  jingles,  and  with  some  of  the  most  widely  known  fables  and  stories.  In  the  second  book  are 
favorite  fables  and  stories  of  adventure.  In  the  third  book  are  some  of  the  best  poems  of  childhood,  and  old  f tories  and  fairy  tales  from  the  best  English 
versions.  In  the  three  remaining  volumes  are  short^^r  p)ems  universally  accepted  as  permanent  treasures  of  our  language,  and  prose  writings  from  the 
best  writers  of  the  past  three  centuries. 

Kindly  note  what  competent  critics  have  said  about  the  Heart  of  Oalc  Boolcs: 


A  S.  HIL'..  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  Harvard  Univ.  (Author  of 
**  Principles  of  Rhetoric  **) :  I  have  never  seen  any  readinf^-books  for  schools 
which  compare  with  your  Heart  of  Oak  Books  for  excellence,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  successful  in  inducinfi^  the  schools  (generally  to  adopt  them. 

B.  H.  RUSSRLL.  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass.:  These 
books  strike  me  as  beinn;  the  most  valuable  contribution  I  know  of  to  the  means 
of  teaching  leading  in  schools. 

G.  P.  PHENIX,  Prin.  Conn.  Normal  School,  Willim  antic.  Conn  :  lam 
more  than  pleased  with  the  books.  An  order  has  already  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  our  buyer  for  copies,  and  we  shall  probably  want  more  later. 

F.  B.  STOWELL.  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  V.:  "I  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  more  complete  selection  of  classics.  It  is  certamly  a  happy 
introduction  to  English  literature. 

Reading  books  should  be  of  a  literary  character    .     .    .     They  should  make  very  sparing  use  of  sentimental  poetry. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  third yetr  at  schodl  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  supplement  his  regular  reading-book  with  other  reading  matter  of 
a  distinctly  literary  kind.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  school  year  the  reading-bo -^k  may  be  discarded,  and  the  pupil  should  henceforth  read  litera- 
ture,— prose  and  narrative  poetry  in  about  equal  parts. —  The  Conference  on  En^lish^  Repjrt  0/  Committee  of  Ten. 


J.  M.  MILNE,  Prin.  State  Normal  School.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. :  I  believe 
them  in  many  respects  to  be  very  valuable. 

L.  H  J  ON  ES«  Supt.  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. :  I  am  deliffbted  with 
the  classic  character  of  the  selections.  With  them  pupils  will  not  only  learn  to 
read,  but  Uath  to  Ijve  to  read,  wdicb  U  much  more. 

A.  R.  SABIN,  Asst.  Suot.  of  Schools.  Chicago:  It  is  a  goad  day  for  the 
schools  when  men  like  Prof.  Norton  think  of  them.  Sametbint;  usually  comes 
of  it.  The  first  two  numbers  of  the  series  are  perfect  and  complete.  I  would 
gladly  see  them  in  our  schools  in  daily  use. 

W.  W.  PENOERQXST,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
Althou?ti  I  expected  to  find  them  of  a  hiffh  order,  they  are  even  better  than  I 
expected.  Most  excellent  judgment  and  literary  taste  have  been  exercised  in 
making  selections. 


PRICE 


j  Book  I., 
\  Book  II., 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO., 


.30 
35 


Book  III., 
Book  IV., 


.45 
.55 


Book  v.. 
Book  VI., 


.60 
.65 
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School  Reports  Received. 

State  of  HinkcsoTa  —Eighth  biennial  report  of  the  lupcrintendent 
of  public  Inblnictloa  for  Ihe  yean  ending  Jutv  31,  iSQjaiid  1S94.  1893. 
Number  of  pupils  in  public  icbools  eoiltlea  to  apponionment.  344,389; 
not  nilitled  to  apporlinnment.  6■},Sl^.  1804. — Entitled  to  apportion ment, 
j;S.3e8  ;  not  entitled,  67,393-  Number  of  teacben  In  common  districts  in 
1893,  6,4'S-  In  i8m.  7.565-  Average  monthly  wages  in  1893  lor  males, 
$41-75  ;  for  females,  Jii.So.  In  1B94,  for  males.  $39.38  ;  for  females, 
$31.(6.  Number  ol  teachers  in  1893  who  have  attended  a  teachen' mining 
school,  2.424:  in  1804.  3,739.  Average  numbtr  of  monlhi  in  school  year 
in  1893.6.4;  in  1S94,  0,9. 

Number  of  teachers  in  graded  schools  of  special  and  indpendent  districts 
in  1893.  a.315  ;  ID  1894,  J,7S7.  Average  annual  sabries  for  males  in  .Bg.i, 
$S7S  :  for  females,  $390.  In  .894,  m■Je^  $8  s  ;  females,  $388.  Enroll- 
tnem  of  pupils  in  1893.  109,559  ;  ">  '894,  i».996.  Number  of  new  school 
bouses  built  in  1B93,  ao  ;  in  1S94,  31,  Value  of  all  schnol-houses  and  sites 
In  1803,  $6,886  460;  In  1B94.  $8,8oo,5>3.  Number  ol  volumes  in  libraiies 
In  1893.75,075;  in  1S9«,  91,893.  Value  ol  libraries  in  1893,  $63,191;  in 
1B94.  $73,868- 

Total  number  of  school  districts  in  1893,6,036:  in  i^,6,iit.  Total 
numberof  new  school'bouses  built  in  1891,  347  ;  in  1894,37),  Value  I'f 
all  school-houses  and  sites  in  1893.  10.158,636  ;  in  1894,  Sia,i37,i34.  Total 
Talue  of  school  libraries  in  1893,  $131,000  ;  in  1894,  $283,4 1» 

Number  of  iioimal  schools.  4.      Enrollment,    1893.  1,786;    1894,  1,839. 

S:ouv  City,  Iowa. — Report  of  the  condilion  of  the  schools  of  Sioui 
City.     Number  of  school  buildings.  17.     Number  vl  principals.  11.     Nutii- 

1. < .. —    ___       -r....  — ruUment.  5AJ3.      Average  enrollment  per 

__  , , itabluhed  with  salistactory 

ds  thai  other  limdergai- 
led  a  class  of  nine;  the 

Ih  therecommendaiion'of  ihe  president  of  the  board  the 
>repaTed  a  blank  fcir  teachers  to  record  their  observations 
These  reports  are  not  intended  for  pubhcation.  but  (o  en- 
.0  become  familiar  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each 


school  diBrkts  have  been  created.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  15,370. 
Number  of  teachers  employed.  80I,  Average  salary,  male,  $65.30;  le- 
niaie,  $46,95  Expenditure  per  capita  of  avei»gv  attendance.  S4'«>- 
Value  of  school  property,  51,660,730-  The  stau  superintendent  states 
thai  the  compulsory  education  law  19  of  no  effeci,  thai  within  the  SUle 
there  are  2,450  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  who  have  ^01 
been  in  any  school,  and  yet  ihere  has  not  been  ■  sinele  prosecui] 
auperintendeni  strongly  recommends  that  ---  —--'—'  -'  --••"' — ► 


lestandanTof  scholarshiparaooe 


Stat 
Public  Inslrui 


il  Report  of  the  Supei 
Attendance  for  1893,  46,187.     For  1894,  58,330- 

894,  $3,313,713.     The  department  of  public   instructio 


idem  of 


.11  press.     Consequently  the  report  had  ti 


State  of  Alabama.— Biennial  Report  of  the 
lion  for  the  scholutic  year  ending  Sept,  30,  1894 
1893  show  the  number  of  while  pupils  to  be 
Total  579,697,  During  Ihe  last  scholastic  yea 
white,  and  iwenty-live  bundled  colored  schools. 
private  schools.  The  state  supennt 
the  character  of  the  school  building. 

State  of  Rhode  Island,— Tw en ty-fi It h  Annul 
Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  fifti  "    " 
missiouer  of  Public  Schools,  ending  Api' 


eniulendent  of  Educa- 


lens  be  established. 


of  each  pupil, 
able  the  (cache 

Cambridge.  Mass.— Annual  report  of  the  School  Commiilee.  Num- 
ber of  school  houses.  158  Estimated  value  of  school  buildings  $873,000. 
Number  of  teachers.  31a  Cost  of  each  pupil,  $10.50.  Expenditure  for 
school  purposes,  J363.719.70.  There  are  eight  kindergarten!.,  wilh  387 
pupils  ;  cost  per  pupil,  aboui  $19.  Sewing  has  Leen  laughi  for  live  years 
10  the  girls  of  the  lower  grades  of  grammar  <chools  :  45  minutes  per  week 
is  given  to  this  branch.  Vertical  writing  was  introduced  e»perimenially  for 
one  year.  In  three  primary  schools,  and  in  the  four  lower  giadei.  of  Ihree 
jnammar  schools.  Since  1890  books  from  the  public  library  have  been  de- 
livered at  the  schools  once  a  week  for  the  use  of  all  the  grades  in  the  high 
sdiools,  and  the  three  highest  grades  in  the  giammar  schools.  More  than 
6.000  Ixioks  were  seni  to  Ihe  sch^oli  during  the  past  two  years.  'Ihe  ei- 
perimenl  proved  so  successful  that  now  all  grades  of  grammar  schools  are 
to  have  access  10  Ihe  library  books. 

Connecticut  School  Document  No.  II. — Catalogue  of  the  stale  nor- 
mal training  scho^  at  Willimanlic,  Connecticut. 

Concord,  N.  H.— School  Reports.  Total  aiiendance.  3,465.  Number 
of  teachers.  61.  The  work  in  nature  study  has  been  in  charge  of  Hiss  S. 
E.  Rrassill,  of  South  Weymoulh.  Mass.  Much  inlrrcsl  is  sho»n  in  this 
branch-  Uilitaiy  drill  has  been  inlroduced  into  the  high  school.  In  June, 
1894,  the  first  regular  class,  consisting  of  si>  young  ladies,  was  graduated 
'  Ironi  the  training  tchool.  Concord  was  the  hrst  ciiy  in  the  stale  10  intro- 
duce manual  training  into  her  school  system,  and  ihe  results  are  most  sat- 
isfactory. 151  pupilsare  in  ihe  wood-working  class,  468sewing,  69cookiog. 
Much  miereat  is  shoiin  in  the  work  of  cooking.  As  a  result  of  seventeen 
lessons,  391  eipeiimenti  were  Iried  ai  home. 

Plvhouth,  Pa. — Course  of  study, 

Nebraska  Citv,  Neb.— Course  of  study. 

Warrensburo,  Mo. — Annual  catalogue  of  th 

State  of  Massachusetts,— Course  of  studii 
prepared  under  the  direction  ol  Ihe  Hassachuseiis  board  of  education. 

State  of  Montana.— Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  Supei 
Public  Instruction.      Number  of  school-hou;es,  5:9.      Seve 


_.   Report   of  Ihe  Stale 

ual  Report  of  the  Com- 

4.     Number  of  children 

'  of  schools, 

IVages  per  month,  male,  $101  19;  '«" 

._. hers  wages,  $719,409,95.     Eslimaied 

•periy,  $3,864,863.     Number  of  free  public  li 
|.     .>umDer  ol  volumes  on  hand,  133,674.     Total  circi-— — 
mount  paid  to  libraries.  $5,500,     Number  o^  high  schon 
■  evening  schools.  57-     Cost  per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled,  $12.93. 
State  of  North  Carolina.— Biennial   Report  of  the  Stale  Superin; 
ndei.tof  Public   Instruction  from  July   1,   189a  to  Jur     „ 
ipenditures  for  1893,  $790,320,39;  for  ,894,  $783,405.09- 


m,  3«o-M4- 


Tela! 


135,-186  :.C' 


colored  females,  $ao.]6.     For  1 

2(.o9;  ccilcted  males.  $13.08,  i 
school  property  in  1893— lor  whi 
i»94— for  whites,  ^$817^14808; 


total,  356958.     For  1S94.   wl 


.  !   males.  $35.51;, 

^'s7Ss.t3,.M:  'or  colore, 
ilored,  $301,149.8...      


for 


ts.— Annual  Report  o(  the  School  Commiilee. 

State  of    Massachusetts.- State  maminalion    and   cettificatian 
teachers.     Report  by  Ihe  sec 


Ten  D*yi  of  Delightful  Travel  Throurh  the  South  for  $55.00. 

Two  early  Autumn  Tours,  Sept.  24ih  and  Oct.  8th,  under  ihe  Person- 
ally Conducted  Tourist  System  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company- 
Gettysburg  Battlefield.  Blue  M'lunUin,  Luray  Caverns,  Basic  City,  The 
Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.  Grottoes  of  the  Shenandoah,  Richmond, 
Washington,  and  «t.  Vernon  visited  during  Ihe  tout.  Parlur  cat  and 
hnlel  accommtxlaiions,  guides,  carriages,  and  all  necessary  eipenses 
covered  by  Ihe  raie.  A  tourist  Agent,  Chaperon,  and  Baggage  Master 
accompany  party.  For  detailed  itinerary  address  Tourist  Agent, 
vania  Railroad,  1196  Broadway,  New  York. 


Recalled  Stormy  Time*. 

"  Well  that  looks  natu'al "  said  Ihe  old  soldier,  looking  at  a  can  of 

condtn'ed  milk  on  Ihe  breakfast  table  in  place  of  oidinary  milk  Ihat  failed 

on  account  of  the  storm.    "  It's  the  Gail  Bortlen  Eagle  Brand  we  UKd 

during  Ihe  war." 


Forll 


building-up  medici 


IS  and  run  down  Hood's  SarsaparilJa  is  the  ideal 


For  Qood 
Color  and 
Heavy  Growth 
Of  Hair,  use 

AVER'S 

^V  Hair  Vigor 

One 

Bottle  will  do 

Wonders.    Try  it. 

FniUj  th«  Blood  with  Ajm'i  SmmprtUI^ 


jy^RS.  HAILMANN'S  Training  School 
for  Klndergartners  and  Primary 
Teachers  (formerly  at  La  Porle.  Indiana), 
will  tie  reopened  next  Fall  at  WashinKton,  ! 
D,  C.     Send  for  circulars.  I 

Eudora  L.  Hailmann, 
1404  Bacon  Street,     Waahiogton,  D.  C. 


TUITION    FREE. 


ISAAC    PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 

TAIIUIIT  IN  TIIK 

PUBLIC   DAY   SCHOOLS   OF 
NEW    YORK    CITY. 


»i».'"^"aac  •'li't*!.-*!'.*^ 


>N», 


"Packing  Up 

to  go  away  for  the 
summer,  are  you  ? 
Well,  don't  forget 
that  bottle  of  Pond's 
Extract." 


■(4H0a,rte.     Jfad*  •■■(»  »V 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO  ,  76  FHlh  hn..  Ni 
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The  Cranks.,. 

Columbia 
Bicycle 


dlSkr  fVon  all 

V''i           'i   '\i'' 

Look      like 

^%.\  ,  \ 

'      one  piece  me- 

1S96                 1      )^ 

^>  -?;r.-.i?! 

i!i  ^'Z'.n'. 

•KT  TNI  ■CNRKST  JI«tNT 

Ta  upuiia. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paMr  who  has  not  our  cacalogae  ut 
teachers'  nclp,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  get    a 


Magazines. 
Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  since  the  ap- 

E ranee  ol  his  "Sea  Power  in  Hisiorv,"  has  , 
n  declared  by  Euro^an  authorities  the  I 
first  among  naval  tacticians.  IntheAuifust 
Cen/ury  he  draws  some  "  Lessons  from  the 
Ystu  Fighi,"  based  upon  an  account  of  the 
battle  appearing  in  the  same  number  and 
written  by  Commander  McGiffin  of  the 
Chen  Yuen.  Captain  Mahan's  conclusions 
bear  upon  problems  that  confront  the  con- 
structors of  ironclads  for  every  maritime 
Eower.  While  recognizing  the  value  of 
eavy  guna  for  attack  upon  the  motive 
power  of  the  adversary,  Captain  Mahan 
says  that  the  raoid-hre  gun  of  moderate 
caliber  has  established  its  position  as  the 
greatest  oRensive  power  in  naval  warfare. 


a  great  deal  to  interest  and  help 
ary  workers.  Charles  Robinson  contri- 
butes an  interestmg  article  on  "  Plagiarism," 
H.  Phelps  Arms  suggests  a  plan  for  "Com- 
pelling Careless  Editors  to  Pay."  on  '•■^•'•^ 
the  editor  of  Tke  iVrtter  comments 


'One  Way  to  Become  a  Pofyglot." 

Child  life  among  primitive  peoples  offers 
an  attractive  lield  for  stud^  to  every  lover 
of  children.  To  Americans,  child  life 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
Elaine  Goodale  Eastman,  widelv  known  as 
a  writer  on  Indian  habits  and  character- 
istics, in  an  early  issue  of  TMe  Sunday 
School  Times  will  describe  the  home  tram- 
ing,  the  work  and  the  piay.  of  Indian  little 
ones  on  the  frontier.  This  wticle  is  one  of 
a  series  on  "  Child  Life  in  Many  I-ands," 
now  appearing  in  the  paper. 


ED.   PINAUD'S   ROMAN  SALTS. 

(SELS    ROM  A  INS) 
The  New  Fancy  Colored  SMELLINQ  SALTS. 

of  odor,  Permanency,  PunceDCy,  and  Elegance. 

Useful  for  headache  aniTfaiieue.     Don't  fail  10  take  a  bottle  for  uw  on 

The  salts  are  novel  and  attractive  in  appearance,  and  the  perfumes  such 
as  have  made  the  name  of  "  Eu.  PinaUd  ''  world  renowned. 

Muguet'i-iiy    Lllas.  Violet.         Reyal  Peash, 

oithevaiiey.)  Heliotrope^  Roae.  Vervelne. 

Lavender.       Irla.  Jasmine.   Peau  d'Espagne. 

Where  nul  lold  by  vuurdealer.wewill  lenri,  securely  pjcked  (all  charges  paid) 


VIOLETTE    REINE 

The  most  eiquEsite  VIOLET  ESSENCE,  i 
European  fad.     Used  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  gener- 
ally thtoughout  the  continent. 

'  HewYork  Importation  0fflae,46E.  14th St.,  N.Y. 


"We 
put  that 

on  our  skirt  eJ^a 

s.  H.rivi.' 

Bias  VelTeteen  Skirt  BlDdlnes 

last  as  long  as  Iho  skirt." 

A  scl  Pflht  "S.  H.  &  K.-  miniafun  figum  sliMi/eg 

1)11  lalisl  mrtiia*  costumts.  maStdfar  foc.  in  stamps. 

Tba  S.  H.  A  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Bo«  6oo.  H.  Y. 


•S.H.ftM."  Dress  SUys  are  the  Beat. 


LADIES 


ONLY 

Brown's  Frencb  Dressing 

on  TOOB 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


tALL  THE  CUTS  t 

Published  In  Tbe  Scbool  JoornBl 

^Xlli:    FOR.    &A.1^E 


Qonl)'  after  publlcBtion.         AddreH 
..  KELLOOa  a  CO.,  tt  B.stti  St., 


HAVE   YOU  SEEM  THE 

'jVi71NyONDEI(FUIi" 


imlaiiiflDIt]'  different  colored  plalea  ol  Lhe 
n  body,  one-tnlrd  llfe-aize.  Bwry  oryui  Id 
.  ~_i>i..n  «.^„_  .t^ .       PJateB  printr' 


This  ODe  tbouKD  amalier  answers  the  aaiiie  piir- 
POM.  Itulnst  nsbtloribentudent.  Prloe.  ft- 
ijpecialpticetoniiMcnben,  ft,  poetpaid,  Bocurelr 
packed,  oomplele  wltQ  manual 

E,  L.  KILLOOB  a  CO.,  K«w  York  and  ChlMffl 


'^^■*""  till  nil  I  mill  I  til  III  11   II  I  a  a  iii  nj-r 

^^W.l^mt,tUWnr.m.T.Wtllttmtmtkmlri£rmtM 


::RANKI.1N   college.   New    Athens.   O. 

Begins  7Ht  year  SepL  1.    Board,  tuilian,  fur- 

ish«lrooiB,inJbooks.$i.aiiiotja< 
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Magazines. 
Apropos  of  the  one- hundredth  aaniver- 
sary  of  ois  birth,  The  Critic  of  August  ro 
contains  an  article  on  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake,  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  author  of  ■The  Culprit  Fay  " 
and  '■The  American  Flag. " 

The  leading  features  of  the  August  Rf- 
view  cf  Reviews  arc :  "  Theodore  Roose- 
velt," a  character  sketch  by  Julian  Ralph; 
"  The  Clearing  of  Mulberry  Bend."  the  story 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  typical  New  York 
slum,  by  Jacob  A.  Riis  ;  "  The  Third  Salis- 
bury Cabinet,"  by  W.  T.  Stead,  and  "The 
Record  of  the  Rosebery  Administration," 
— all  four  articles  well  illustrated.  The 
Review  of  Reviews  is  an  illustrated  sum- 
mary of  the  worlds  progress. 

The  question  whether  a  child  is  naturally 
moral  or  immoral  will  be  taken  up  b^  Pro- 
fessor James  Sully  in  The  Popular  bcience 
Monthly  for  September.  This  article  will 
be  devoted  to  "Primitive  Egoism  and  Al- 
truism," and  will  show  that  many  of  a 
child's  acts  that  seem  perverse  or  cruel  are 
explained  when  we  try  to  look  at  things 
from  the  child's  personal  standpoint. 


The  August  Atlantic  Monthly 
several  articles  which  arc  calculated  to  cre- 
ate widespread  interest.  One  of  the  most 
striking  contributions  is  by  Jacob  D.  Cox, 
on  ''  How  Judge  Hoar  Ceased  to  be  Attor- 
ney-General." Mr.  Cox  was  a  member  of 
Grant's  cabinet  with  Judge  Hoar,  and  this 
paper  is  an  important  chapter  In  our  recent 
,  polttical  history.  Percival  Lowell,  in  his 
fourth  paper  on  Mars,  tries  to  answer  the 
questions,  "  Is  Mars  inhabited,  and,  if  so, 
by  what  kind  of  people  ?  "  The  second  of 
Mr.  Peabody's  papers  is  on  "  French  and 
English  Churches," 

Maunis  Jokai.  the  distinguish  Hungarian 
poet,  novelist,  historian,  and  patriot,  has  in 
the  August  number  of  The  Forum  a  high- 
ly interesting  article  entitled  "My  Literary 
Recollections,"— practically  an  autobiog- 
raphy of  his  life.  In  the  same  number  of 
The  Forum  is  an  extremely  valuable  and 
interesting  article  on  the  "  Opening  of  the 
Goethe  Archives"  bir  Prof.  Erie  Schmidt, 
of  the  university  of  Berlin,  who  had  charge 
of  Uic  Goethe  Archives  for  several  years. 
"  Chautauqua :  Us  Aims  and  Influence  "  is 
the  title  of  an  exhaustive  article  by  Profes- 
sor Albert  S,  Cook,  of  Yale  university. 

Lenox  and  Stockbridge  are  thought  of 
now  chiefly  (or  their  social  prestige  and 
fashionable  gayeties.  But  the  prominent 
part  these  villages  have  taken  in  the  literary 


Beecham^s  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
lossof  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
25c.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Anniul  nles  more  than  6,000.000  boxes. 


The  Past 

Guarantees 

The  Future 

Tlie  fact  tliat  Hood'  b  Saruparilla  has  cmvd 
thouBWiiis  of  others  is  certainly  snffl- 
clent  reason  for  belief  that  it  will  cure 
you.  It  makei  pure,  rich,  beAltby 
blood,  tones  and  sCrengthent  the 
nervu,  creates  an  appetite,  and  builds 
up  U>e    whole    syatero.      Eemember 

'c    Sarati- 

pariUa 


Hood 


B«  Bur.  to  get  Hood's  ^^  XIVQ^ 
mdonly  Hood'..      V/%*V»/» 


m 


The  unrivaled  liquid 
Food  tonic  and  nerve 
strengthener.  Always 
ready  for  use. 


(August)  Centtiry  a  chapter  of  "  Reminis- 
cences of  Literary  Berkshire."  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick is  a  nephew  of  Catherine  Maria  Sedg- 
wick, and  has  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  o( 
nearly  every  one  of  tbc  many  notable  liter- 
ary men  and  women  who  have  visited  Berk- 
shire within  the  past  half'Century  or  more. 
He  brings  together  a  collection  of  anec- 
dotes, and  ol  genial  gossip,  never  before 
printed,  about  Fanny  Kemble,  Macready, 
President  Van  Buren,  Dr.  Channing,  Rev. 
Aaron  Burr,  G.  P.  R.  James,  and  many 
others.  The  article  is  accompanied  by 
portraits  from  old  prints  and  daguerreo- 
types, and  by  Harry  Fenn's  drawings. 

Publishers'  Notes. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  discovery  was  made  by 
Columbus  on  July  9,  189;.  On  that  day 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  in  Ohio 
named  after  the  great  discoverer,  founit 
that  the  Natural  Course  in  Itfusic.  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Co.  was  just 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  schools.  Other 
boards  are  making  the  same  discovery. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  system  based  on  the 

Erinciple  that  music  is  a  language— the 
ighest  form  of  expression— and  should  be 
learned  as  other  languages  are  learned,  by 
using  it. 

In  most  lines  of  manufacture  American 
skill,  brains,  capital,  labor,  and  machinery 
are  capable  of  producing  articles  in  every 
way  equal  and  often  superlorto  those  made 
abroad.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  American  Graphite  Pencilsof  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
They  have  tough,  smooth  leads,  and  are 
carriuUy  graded.  If  not  familiarwith them 
mention  The  School  Journal  and  send 
sixteen  cents  for  samples  worth  double  the 
money. 

You  press  the  button  the  kodak  does  the 
rest,  we  mean  the  little  pocket  kodak  sold 
by  the  Enstman  Kodak  Co  ,  Rochester,  N, 
Y.  It  is  loaded  for  twelve  pictures  one  and 
one-half  by  two  inches,  and  embodies  all 
the  photographic  virtues  in  a  dainty  little 
package  of  aluminum  and  leather.  Send 
two  3-cent  stamps  for  sample  photo  and 
booklcL 

Among  the  good  agencies  that  teachers 
will  6nd  it  convenient  to  consult  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau,  Allen- 
town,  Pa,  This  stands  high  with  school 
officers  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
filling  positions. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  work  done  by 
the  No.  4  Caligraph  say  that  it  is  a  model 
machine.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  the 
Caligraph  does  high  class  work  and  is  very 
durable.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
the  American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  237 
Broadway,  N,  Y, 

New  Books. 

The  home  life  of  an  ordinary  family  is 
depicted  in  Pansy's  attracti\'e  manner  in 
IVkat  They  Couldn't.  The  title  does  not 
do  justice,  however,  to  the  tale.  The 
Camerons  are  "  a  family  of  ^rown  sons  and 
daughters,  six  in  number,  all  of  them  with 
expensive  tastes  and  desires,  none  of  them 
having  ever  learned  even  the  initial  letters 
of  the  art  of  true  economy."  The  expe- 
riences common  to  such  people— meir  ef- 
forts at  social  display,  education,  etc.,- the 
writer  puts  us  in  touch  with,  through  that 
facile  pen  that  has  given  those  favorite 
girls'  books,  "  Four  Girls  at  Chautauqua," 
"  Ester  Reid."  and  "  Chautauquan  Girls  at 
Home."  (Boston;  Lothrop  Publihhing 
Company.) 

The  many-sided  view  of  the  life  of  13  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
Abraham  Lmcoln,  that  was  given  in  forty-  -t^-  tioning  The  JOURNAL  when  corn- 
two  articles  published   in  the  New  York    municating  with  advertisers. 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducaiJonalFoundailons 


tl.OO  a  Tear  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire  professional 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


so  cents  a  Year. 
The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully    edited    for  the   school- 
room.    Clubs  of  two  or  more  15c. 
each. 

Us  circulatioK  bus  doubled  dur- 
ing ibe  last  vear. 
E.  L.  KELLOOa  &  CO,.  New  York 


J.  BE.  OI^OOXTT, 


W.  ft  A.    K.   Johniton'a   Wall    Uapa 

•DdaUklDdt  or  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

9  WMt  14th  at..  K«w  Twk. 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 
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Independent,  is  placed  now  in  the  perma- 
nent form  of  a  well-printed,  thoroughly 
bound  volume  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  pages.  The  inspiration  for  these  ef- 
forts was  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  assassination,  and  the  writers 
were  personal  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Grouped  under  the  title  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln :  Tributes  from  His  Associates,  we 
find  a  vivid  account  of  the  assassination  by 
one  of  the  actors  at  Ford's  theater ;  Lin- 
coln as  a  story-teller ;  his  favorite  books ; 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  his  plead- 
ing for  a  deserter ;  recollections  and  anec- 
dotes ;  letters  and  addresses.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  harmonious  arrangement  of  inter- 
esting material  ably  prefaced  by  the  JRev. 
Wm.  Hayes  Ward.  (  f.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York.    $1.25.) 

In  the  dainty  covers  of  the  Bijou  Series, 
a  translation  from  the  French  writer.  Gyp, 
appears.  It  is  Chtff'on's  Marriage,  and 
Mrs.  Patchett  Martin's  rendering  is  stamped 
with  the  approval  of  the  author.  (New 
York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  50 
cents.) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  water  consider- 
able literary  interest  has  been  aroused  by 
a  Russian  book  combining  the  recollections 
and  biography  of  a  rarely- endowed  woman. 
Sonya  Ktwjliv^ky,  is  translated  from  the 
Russian  and  Swedish  by  Isabel  F.  Hap- 
good  and  Anna  Carlotta  Leffler.  The 
heroine's  story  is  a  real  one.  She  was 
professor  of  higher  mathematics  at  the 
Univeisity  of  Stockholm,  and  her  works 
are  considered  authorities  among  mathe- 
maticians She  achieved  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  her  special  field  of  knowledge,  and 
was  also  charming  in  society,  and  fascin- 
ating in  face  and  manner.  Her  refusal  to 
sacrifice  her  intellectual  life  for  love 
brought  her  to  an  unhappy  end,  and  she 
died  in  1891  of  a  broken  heart.  (New 
York  :  The  Century  Company.    $1.75.) 

The  dedication  of  The  Old  Red  School- 
House,  to  the  grown-up  boys  and  girls  who 
were  her  pupils  at  the  Buckingham 
Friends*  school  at  the  time  it  was  wntten. 
gives  evidence  of  it  being  founded  upon 
Fact.  It  is  a  temperance  story  that  circles 
about  the  pupils  of  Hillside  school,  and 
the  boy-and  girl  events  of  school  days 
cover  some  1 27  pages  of  reading  matter. 
(Friends'  Book  Association  of  Philadelphia.) 

The  large  circle  of  Mr.  Stockton's  read- 
ers will  greet  with  interest  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  volume  from  his  pen.  Al- 
though it  has  not  quite  the  unique  qualities 
of  his  early  "  Ruader  Grange  '  and  "  The 
Late  Mrs.  Null,"  there  is  a  quantity  of 
imaginative  power  in  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Hall.  The  hero  traverses  the 
seas  from  Patagonia  to  Maine  and  from 
San  Francisco  to  Paris.  He  experiences 
enough  variety  of  scenes  and  happenings 
to  stock  three  times  the  four  hundred  pages 
Mr.  Stockton  covers  so  cleverly  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50.) 

Vacation  Time 

Is  at  hand  and  is  gladly  welcomed  by  all,  es- 
pecially those  whose  duties  in  life  have  caused 
them  to  g^reatly  run  down  their  system  to  meet 
the  requirements,  physical  and  mental,  forced  up- 
on them.  With  these  and  others  it  is  important, 
whether  at  home,  at  the  seashore,  or  in  the  coun- 
try, that  some  thought  be  given  to  diet,  and  as 
further  assistance  to  Nature,  a  good  building-up 
medicine  like  Hood's  Sarsapanlla  had  best  be 
resorted  to.  Why  not  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
now? 


During  the  Teething  Period. 

Mrs.  Winslow*8  Soothing  Svrup  has  been  used  for 
ovex  Fifty  Years  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
Children  while  Teething,  with  Perfect  Success. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Oums,  Allays  all 
Psin  :  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
fer  Dtarrhoui.  Sold  by  Dnigirists  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  **  Mrs.  winslow^s 
Soothini;  Syrup.**  and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a  bottle. 


Pears' 

Unless  you  have 
used  Pears'  soap,  you 
probably  do  not  know 
what  we  mean  by  a 
soap  with  no  free  fat 
or  alkali  in  it — noth- 
ing   but   soap. 

The  more  purely 
negative  soap  is,  the 
nearer  does  it  ap- 
proach  perfection 

The  St.  Denis  Hotel 


HilCMOIIfilir  AMD 

Opposite  Qrace  Church, 


WHTM  Smmmr, 
NEW  YORK. 


The  St.  Denis  is  the  most  centrallv  located  hotel  in 
the  metropolis,  conducted  on  tbe  European  plan  at 
aoderttte  prices.  It  has  been  recently  enlarved  by  a 
handsome  addition  that  doubles  its  former  capacity. 
The  new  DintHg  Ro^m  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Colonial  Decoration  in  this  country.  Within  a 
radius  of  a  few  blocks  from  the  hotel  are  all  tb*  edu- 
cational publishers  of  the  city. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Prop. 


jk  Fourth  Ave.,  41  st  aud  434^ts., 

T        Oppottte  Orand  Central  Depot,  New  York. 

w  Central  for  shopplna  and  theatres. 

A         Baggage  to  snd  from  42d  St.  Depot  free. 

S  Rooms,  $  I  .OO  por  day  and  Upwardi. 


Blackboard  Stencils  are 

the  Best  Aids  for 

Illustrations. 

We  have  about  50  designs  of  flowers,  plants,  fruits, 
Ac,  for  botany  study.  A  10-cent  stencil  and  a  5-cent 
stencil  sent  as  samples  for  five  two-cent  stamps.  Wc 
have  about  five  hundred  of  all  kinds.    Price  Ibt  free. 

E.  LKBlL066AC0.,6iE.9tliSL,H.T. 


0 

Loota. 


SUPERFLUOUS   HAIR. 

Skin  DImmm  and  Facial  Blmntobm  ramo^cd.  fUrBlar 
Phyilciant.  ComdIUUmi  frM ;  offlc*  or  letter.  John 
H.  Woodbory  Dcnnatokiffeal  InstltoU,  IS1  W.  4td 
St.,  N.  y.  BranchM  In  Button,  PbUa.,  Chk»go,  St. 
Inrrator  of  Woodbury '•  Facial  8oa|>. 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLE8#^^ 


lo^l^ct^  by  mslL 


LADIES  I 

DoToaUktaOipof 

GOOD   TEA? 

If   80,    Bend  this 

adTertisemeni  and  16 

eents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  yon 
a  H  lb.  sample  of  the  beet  T  uq' 
ported.    Any  kind  yon  may  select. 

HOW  ARE  YOUR 

CHINA  CLOSETS  ? 

Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  and 
oraoked,  and  nnsoited  to  setting  off  a 
spotless  table-cloth?  We  wiU  re- 
plenish it  FREE. 

Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  Coffees, 
and  ruin  yonr  health,  when  you 
can  get  the  best  at  cargo  prices? 
PREMIUMS  for  all— Dinner,  Tea 
and  Toilet  Sets,  Banquet  and  Hanging 
Lamps,  Watches,  Clocks,  Mnsic  Boxes, 
Cook  Boo^  Watch-Clocks,  Chenile 
Table  Covers,  Cnps  and  Sanceis, 
Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tnmblen, 
Ooblets,  given  to  Club  Agents. 


iQjUUEgMES 


celebrated  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Pow- 
der  and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  8H 
lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  express 
for  $2.00;  charges  paid.  Headquar- 
ters in  n.  S.  for  Pnre  Teas,  Coffees, 
Extracts,  BUdng  Powder  and  Spices. 
Beautiful  Panel  (size  14x28  inches) 
FREE  to  all  Patzoos,  For  full 
4  partionlars,  address 


4 
4 
4 

4 


^  The  Enal  kerieu  Tm  Cl^^ 

^      81  &  88  Yesey  Street,      ^ 

j  P.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK.^ 

For  Snmer  Reading 

GET 

Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
time.    Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pages. 
Handsomely  bound. 

Price  $1.50;  to  teachers  $1.20;  postage 
12  cents. 

£.   L.   KELLOGG  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


TVIPITDDC'    irnC      What  000k can fflTS 


odt  to.  Arithmetic, 
SeDd  Scents.  B.  L. 
Vinth  Street.  Mew  York. 


Geoffimphj',  Meth- 
Hlstory  of  Bdud^on,  eto, 
KBLLOOG  &  CO.,  51  RmS 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning   Ths    Journal    when 
communicatine  with  advertisers. 


t^onr. 


-tUEa         WEO.        tHUli  fRi. 


eAT! 


SWAC 


USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY- 
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TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Aritlunetic.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Language,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Griumnar. 


Thew  ue  miilu  of  Merime  a 
Our  CalMlt[Mt,  Prici  Lilt  ami 

LUCH.  SHEWELL  £ 


By  SOUTHWORTH  and  GODDARD. 

StNBORN,    New  York,    Boston,    Chlcaeo 


A     MODEL     TEXT-BOOK. 

HDTCHISON'S  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE, 


R«vl>ed    Edition 


The  rapid  incresM  in  the  hIc  of  Ihis  booli 
tfpe  plates  and  advantage  has  been  laken  o[  ttii 
keep  the  book  \a\.Vf  up  to  date.  Ampng  them 
type,  new  iliustratiooi,  a  new  chapter  on  fint . 
The  new  edition,  like  the  previous  one.  fully  meei 
tioo  b  the  oalute  and  eHecta  of  alcoholic  Mimulai 


as  necessiuted  the  making  oC  a  new  >et  of  electro 
opportunity  for  makioe  any  dunges  that  would 
V  features  will  be  noticed  a  moce  pleading  style  of 
d  in  accidents,  topical  oulUnes,  experiment!,  etc. 


Price  (or  introdnction  f  i.oS,  for  exchaog^,  60  ceota. 

UTUllD,  lERinX  i  CO.,  Publlsliin,  (347  Eist  Tiitt  Stnet,  In  York. 

H.  I.  SMITH,  14  AihbutOB  PIbm,  XmUh.  J.  D.  WILLIAKI,  Itl  Wabub  A*a.,  ChlgacO' 


MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  1895,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
Stale  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  ol 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Eacamination  copy  Ment:  Single  and  Double  Entry  for  BO  cent»i 
8ingie  Entry,  80  cent»,    Corregpondenee  requeued. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  PuWiBhew,  BosTOH,  Chicago. 


'■IMPROVEMENT  THE  C 


R  OF  THE  AOE." 


THREE  NEW  MODEL 

vm  mm  mmm 

A/OS.    S,    3,    AND    4. 

HAVE   YOU    EXAMINED  THEM 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Hcretofoic  Overlooked  by  Otlier  Hanubcturera. 


A^jr..s  THE  SMITH  PREinffiR  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper. 

Nickel  Cllp«  for  Exhibit  Papers. 


Examination  Papers. 
Peni  for  Vertical  Writing. 


OENEBtL  HCHOOL  SUrPLIEH. 


PECKHAM,    LITTLE    *   CO.,  BO  Reade  Street,   NEW    YORK. 


The  Step-Ladder. 

Aco  lection  of  Proseand  Poet ry  designed  foruie 
D  Cni'drcn's  Classes  in  E'oculion  and  fur  Supple, 
neniary  Readme  >"  Public  and  Piivate  Schook. 
By  MAPOARET  A.  KLBIN. 

nr«  Dp.  O.  W.  Ener. 

, ._, con*  of  rte  (Hep. 

Lrrruily.  limilmpfrdellahiedwlth 

ilaTWllB_lh»*» 

ipblin«opby  IbatuDilerlli 
■  rulLy  and  taunlly  r. 


Kxtritel  fr*B  Letter  tr 


~'lR[ntlradmlretbe]iid(nieBldlralBjedlD  Itew- 
IfotlODL  Tbr  InirDductuaahnwiatbonnwhcnipaf 
Uiepblln»pEiyUatuDdrr1lHlliebMtte>cbfti«iifmd- 


Cloth,  lima.    Prici 


[»>d,7SCU.    SftcM 


\  We  Sell 

School 
.       Books 

0  of  ■llnibtishert.  Iwth 

SSd'ToTour'^aiSo™ 
to-day.  Vou-Jllwamaied 

you  can  lave, 

Authur  Hlodtf 

& 
Company,  ncw  vurk 


KINDER8ARTEN 


ID  SCHOOL 

SUPPLIES.     1    9  ■***  ^***  Bcun, 
l   ^         Nbw  York. 


SOHIRMISHORN  *  Ot 


BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRf. 

-OIIfOUtHATI.O.,V.  a.  A. 

i£3n&-,%?-.S3.^  BELLS 


Hiialoal.faTaooiMlliif.BiitUslilraalli- 
Daacrlptiimaiid  prloe*  on  spplloitloii 


Siiys  do  city  uje  ,0119 

Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  JHarlis 

F11II7  explained  and  illuatrated  bj  tbe 
Step  bf/  >fep  Primer 

Ki'ery  teacher  needs  this  book  to  give  daily 
dnll  on  the  sounds  of  the  language.  lU  intro- 
duction would  revolutloniie  the  teaching  of  Read- 
int;.  We  want  every  teacher  to  actively  interest 
herself  to  secure  its  use.  Piice,  35  cents  pet 
copy.     Spedat  terms  for  introduction. 

I.  L.  miOGG  1  CO.,  In  Turk  1  (Matt. 
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j     Now  Ready. 


The  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY  has 
just  issued,  for  the  benefit  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  Jbe  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  In- 
struction :  With  the  Reports  of  the  Sub- 
Committees  on  (1)  The  Training  of 
Teachers ;  (2)  The  Correlation  of  Studies 
in  Elementary  Instruction ;  (3)  The  Or- 
ganization of  City  School  Systems.  With 
Appendices  containing  Opinions  submit- 
ted to  Sub-Committees.  Paper,  8vo, 
2J5  pages.  Index.  Uniform  with  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It  will 
be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  at  the 
nominal  price  of  30  cents  per  copy. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


AUant*      Portlknil 


OUR  STANDARD  REFERENGE,WORE 


THE  NEW  CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOP.«:i)U, 

A  Compendiuni  of  Universal  Knowledge,  thoroughly  up  to  date,  t 

equaled  by  any  otber  encyclopaedia,  either  in  America  or  abroad. 

In  ten  volumes.    CtMli,  $30,    Sheep,  $40.    Half  Uorocco,  $45, 

LffPIKCOTT'S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

EJilitH  of  [893  just  listud.  A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazettcr 
GeogTBphlcal  Dictionary  of  the  World,  containing  notices  of  OV 
135,000  places,  with  recent  Authentic  Information  respecting  I 
Countries,  Islands,  Rivers,  MoflniBinx,  Cities,  Towns,  etc.,  in  cvc 
portion  of  Ihe  globe.  Invaluable  to  the  Student,  Teacher,  Bank< 
Merchant,  Joumalisi,  and  Lawyer. 
One  Volume.  Large  8to.  Sbeep,  f I?.  Half  RuisU,  fij.  Pate 
Index,  7s  cents  addititmal. 

LffPIKCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHii-At  DICTIONARY. 

Giving  Memoirs  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Agps  and  Countrli 
from   which  may  be  gathered  a  knowledge  of  the  iivei  of  those  w 
have  made  the  world's  history  famous. 
One  Volnme.    Large  8to.    Sheep,  fi3.    Half  Russia,  $15.    Pate 
Index,  7s  cents  addifional. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIOWAKY 

Is,  in  the  trues 

fuage,  and  it  is 

Imtb  of  this  statement  may  bie  readily  ascertained  by  an  Inspection 

our  literary  productions,  particulary  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  ceru 

words  wherein  dictionaries  differ.      It  will  be  found  thatiMo/^ 

tkrtt-fotirlkt  of  Ihi  tiandatd  works  rf  Ikt  lengttage  andiKmnl»/\ 

leading  periodicals  the  orthograph;,   '        .i.ording  to  Worcester, 

Larg«4to.    Shcep.fio.    Half Rnasia,  fia.    Patent  Index,  75  cei 
additionaL 

SOLD  BV  ALL  BOOKSBLLERS. 

Sftcimtm  Paget  0/ »Hy  of  Iht  abevttcoks  stnl /rf  on  application  lo  Ike  pmilitke 

i.  B.  LIPPINCOT^      ■    •'ANY,  Pbibdeiphi 
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The  Teaching;  of  Engflish. 

HILL'S    PRINCIPLES    OF    RHETORIC— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  announce  the  immediate  publication  of  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  RHETORIC,  b^  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  Boylstoa  Professor  of  Rbetoric,  Harvard  University.  The  revised  work  hu  been 
iacreas«I  in  srze  by  the  addition  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages  o(  new  matter  and  the  entire  work  has  been  rewritten. 
From  Book  I,  of  Part  I.  some  elementary  matters  have  been  omitted,  but  so  much  material  has  been  added  that  the  total  number  of 
pages  is  incn^ased ;  in  Book  II.  of  Pan  I.  the  old  material  has  been  rearranged  and  new  material  has  been  introduced.  In  Part  II, 
still  greater  changes  bave  been  made :  Description  and  Narration,  which  were  originally  treated  together,  are  now  treated  in  separate 
chapters  and  with  greater  fulness  ;  the  chapters  on  Argument  have  been  thrown  Into  one  and  entirely  rewritten,  and  a  chapter  on 
Exposition  has  been  added.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Professer  Hill's  new  Rhetoric  will  be  accepted  by  the  best  authorities  as 
the  Btanilard  text-book  on  that  subject. 

HILL'S  FOUNDATION   OF  RHETORIC. 

The  Foundations  of  Rhetoric.    By  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,   pp,  146.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $[.< 
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X  of  fault: 
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iln  ordinarj'  boys  and  { 


■\t  to  say  in  writlsn  ianguaev  correctly,  clearly,  and  eflecllveliF  « 
Mkel)' 10  commii  titber  Irom  ignorance  or  from  [niiUliOD  of  bid  n 
technicaliUei  and  a  maximum  of  space  la  esrsnlia's.  It  covert 
dc  of  tbe  college  course.  In  language  smeuliirl)>  direct  and  simple  it 
nil  abundant  lUustiatlons  and  namplet  drawn  from  practical  lourcek 
discriminate  belween  good  and  bad  fomu  of  Englisn. 
t  \t  10  all  ■cbonli  aecklne  a  eood  uii-lxwk  in  Eniillsh  coaiposllloo."— / 
'.  T.  Htrrii,  U.  S.  CimmissiiniT  €/ EdxmiKi. 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


HEW  YORE : 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemicals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


Aids  for  Teaching  Art  and  History. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  are  now  publishing  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  fine  photographs  of  famous  buildings  and  monumenls 
as  aids  for  teaching  Art  and  History. 

These  reproductions  are  about  20x28  inches  in  size,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  original  photographs,  and  do  not  fade  on  exposure  to  light. 
PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

An   illustraled  circular  ^kaviiftg    Ike  subjects   thus  far  published,    u-ill  be  maiUd  an  app!i~ 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COHPANY, 

646  WashingtoD  Street,  47  East  loth  Street,  151  Wabash  Avenue. 

BOSTON.  NEW    YORK.  CHICAGO. 


KODAK 

FOR  * 

$5.00 


A    POCKET    EDIT 
♦       ♦       ♦     OF    ■ 

J^JJIP^^^     Makes 

^^^^^^ron  PreasTW  pictUFCS 

large  enough  to  be  good  for 
contact  printing  and  good 
enough  to  enlarge  to  any  size. 

Pocket  Kodak  loaded  for  12  pic- 
tures, 13^x3  inches.  ■      $5,00 

Developing:  and  Pria ting- Outfit,        1.50 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

S^^^tl  pksln  and  hxkUl     ROCHESTER  N.  Y. 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK, 


FRED.  FRICK,  mt.. 

ff'avn«8&oro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatus 

Micro  scopes,  Telescopes  and   Laoterus 

Dynamos,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Teat  Instruments, 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glass  Ware. 

Special  Apparatus  to  Ordei. 
Send  for  CaUUogues  and  Priced, 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 

170-181 


ESTABLISHED  JSSl. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
,     HEW    YORK. 


Everything  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 

The  l^rgesl  BDd  be«  assorted  iLmk  in  this  line. 
We  arc  thoroughly  limiliir  ■Uh  the  rrquiremenir 

beii  CdHihcs   aad    UnivenKiea.      Coirapoiulenct 
.DlicUed.    CaUlogue  on  ■ppliatiw. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  5 applies, 

optical  Lanterns  8c  Slides. 

O/ify  cemplile  Stitnct  Factory  in  Iht  West. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  ORDER 

CH/CAOO. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Henry  M.  KaoCraalieti,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chanoellor 


lives,  lending  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagoity. 

Complete  professional  prepaialion  for  thOK 
seeking  to  become  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, professors  in  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers of  higher  rank. 

Year  begins  September  37. 
Schohtrshlps  Offered. 

Special  Scholarship  for  Women. 

F,r  ,a,.l.euit{vi^/,l!  in/,r«.,li,n.  ,dd',». 
EDWARD  R.  SHAW.  Ph.D.,  Dkak, 
University  BuiidinE, 
WASHINGTON  SQUARE,    -    -    N.  V.  CITV. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratory  Supplies  of  Every  Descriptoo 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 

IMPORTERS 


Arcli  St., 
PHIUDEIFHIA 
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IF  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  are  furnished  in  your  schools 

YOU  NEED  THE 

"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  for 

PRESERVING  BOOKS" 

J         A  CHEAP,  SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD    FOR    SAVING  BOOKS 
FROM   WEAR. 

DSED  BY  OYER  500  PROMINENT  SCHOOL  BOARDS— ALL  PR&ISE  IT, 

Do  not  fUiow  your  texi-6ooka  to  go  unprotected  another  yearl 

Send  NOW  for  eampleg  and  ittformatton—FRBF.  to  any  addren. 

■sTSStSS-r'S.  HOLDEN    PATENT    BOOK    COVER    CO., 

M.  C.  HOLDENJ  Stc-y.      P.   O.   Box  643  A. SPWIHCFIELDt     M*»8.t     U.     S,     *. 


Eatabllahcd  1870. 


(MamilMtMrcra  Only.) 


(M9t» 


Neither  of  these  i 


The  True 
Adjustable  Seating 

Do  not  forget  the  shoulders  of  the  pupil 
and  have  a  desk  and  chair  that  can  be 
adjusted  as  to  distance  and  heights. 
If  a  lifting-lid  desk  is  desired  buy  one 
that  does  not  have  a  slamming  lid. 
provements  cost  any  more  than  the  ordinary 


NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL-CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO..   Trenton.  N.  J. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ^^="?.:^„pSny"^'*  * 

SKNH  TO  AST  or  THESt  AOKKClEa  TOR  IMPAOE  AOXIfCT  MANUAL,  FBEE. 
4  AAbnnoD  Place,  Botton.  Mui, ;  Hoi  Twelltb  Street,  WuainEloo.  D.  C. ; 

jB  Fifth  Awnue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  tK  Cetuatf  Bullatag.  Mioneapolta.  Mlno. : 

3U  Wdwth  AfCDue.  ChicMo,  HI-  i  i*<>M  South  Spring  Slreet.  Loi  Angela,  CU. 

31  Church  Siraet,  Toronto,  Can. 


No  Fee  for  Registration.  °"^»S 

ThtelsthebwtpowlbleiramnnleeoffaltbfulBerTloe.    MlsiBi 
tn  tlie  ,Anac7  work  (formerlj'  cbletolnk  of  the  Tpachere' Co-ope 

to  bear  nom  kU  her  old  frlendi,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  or  ae*  oae«,  vho  wlsti  either  to  oe- 
ourc  tcacbera,  or  are  ambltlout  for  their  own  adTtkncemeuI.  Wrlt«  vour  wants  vtrr  fullr.  to  eave 
llme,Bndaheinllb«7lad  to  replritatlng  what  she  belJeves  she  can  doror  each.    Addre^B, 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Hits  Glean  Bodioe,  Maiagfr, 
a4.-ag  Van  Buren  Btraat,  (Athanaatunl  Second  door  em  of  Wnb-h  ■vc.  CHICAOO. 


THE  BRIDQE  TEACHERS'  AQENCY  ^SV&'^S"'* 

One  Fee  ReRliien  la  Both  Office*.    Send  for  Agencr  Muual. 

1!  I  lOTremontSt.,  B08T0M.   31  I  W»ba«h  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AQENCY. 

Provldsa   Sohoola   of   all    Qradaa   with    Compatent   Teaohers.      Aaalats 
Taaohars  with  Good  Records  in  Obtaining  Positiona. 

Cirratm'dtna  milk  Ickrtt  SJKcm  and  Irackm  I'l  invilrd. 

tfABI-AJi  P.  FKENCU,  MMia«er.  34  Stats  St.,  Albany,  N.   Y. 


THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


(C.  J.  ALBERT  A  B.  F.  CLARK,  . 

Eilabllihed  1887. 
.t  for  Northwe»t ;    C.  1 


a  I  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

be  larKeit  and  beii  equipped  Agency  in  the  WeiL 
BOGEBS,  HardiBlltown,  Is. 


THE   NEW  YORK   EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 


OSen  the  bell  opporlui 
all  kindi  for  belter  payuie  p 
pubUc  and  pnvair    — '  -*"- 


ichooli,  Collegei  and  apedal  teachers  of 
A  wide  acquaintance  with  school*  both 
United  Stately  as  veil  as  th«  reputation 


t,  and  school  officers  1  ..  _  ,  _ 

iling  capable,  well  prcpand  teacbera,  has  given  this  Bureau  a  proi ^ 

ai  an  efficient  leachera'  aj^ent.     If  you  wish  a  better  position  or  know  where  a  teacher  is 
wauled,    write  full  particulan  at  once  to  the  manager.    Form  for  stamp. 

H.  S.  KCLLOGG,  Maiuii'r.  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

OF   RELIABLE 

American  and  Foreign  Teachera,  Profeasorv  'and 
Hniidani  ol  both  aeies  lor  UnlTenilie*,  Collegea, 
Schook,  Famllia  and  Churchea.  Clrculan  of  choice 
Khooli  carefnllr  recommended  to  parenu'  ScIUdr 
md  rendnff  of  auiool  propertT- 

B.  MIRIAMCOVRIBRB, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  eor.  —th  St.,       Naw  Yoax  Ctrr. 


Ttaehers  Wantedl  I;^'':3..^j7^- 

lawn  Are.,  Chleago.   1,000  poiltloni  filled. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

Inlmducei  tocol1e|Ees.Kbooli.andtamUes,supcrtoT 
Praleuort,  PriDCi)Wl>.  Asalnanu.  Tulon,  and  Gov- 
emeaHS.  loreTcrydepartmeDt  of  instruction:  recom- 
mend* good  schoola  ID  paieoti.    Call  on  or  address 
Mrs.   M.  J.  VOUNO-FULTON. 

•U  Dulsn  Hqasre,  Mew  Tsrk. 


I  tAl*ntKd  forbiKhgiidepusitionsiD 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,' 
L.  Myers,  Manager,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
(llili  year  J 


An  Agency  T.i:^l^'  i"!  TSSi^  tJI' 
fe'LsJSS^Sr.tb'SS  ihai  V^AV^^:^'. 
X^i^i  Tm^^^o^X  Recommends 

t.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syeacusb,  N.  Y. 


^  ehennerhorn's  Teachers'  Agrencj 

Oldest  and  beat  knoirn  in  U,  S. 
EMabliabed  ias> 

3  East  I4TK  Stmet,  N,  Y. 


s 


•pHE  PENNSYLVANIA    -     -    - 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU.  Established 
1880.  Builne*!  iianaactcd  la  all  the  State*.  More 
teacher*  moled.  Ctrt^lmn  frti.  L,  B.  LjUDIS. 
SO]  M.  7th  St.,  iC)  ALLuraowM,  Pa. 
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Vaim  later  t  Go.  UmM 

PURE,  HICH  GRADE 

Cocoas  and  CHQCOLAns 
highTsTawards 

Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 
Caution:  '^.^'"•An. 

•OLD  BY  OBOCERI  EVERVWHERE. 


The  KOMBI 

QkMERA  -f  ^50 

JWm  Id  pookW.  TikH  a  [iMfBol  Dlotn™  jfT'^--^ 


Minn  MKR  k  M.  LTD. 


ISUH  Liks  Slnet.  Cli>i»(a 


'•|'=S~i  For  Vertical  Writing. 


Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and       vERTIGRAPH 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  especially  desi|Ened  for  Verlical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 
at  bj  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  «■  Joiui  street,  hew  tore. 


5UFFLIES 


ALPHA  CRAYONS 


5UFFLIES 

NEW 

UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
NATIONAL  \9HtarfH  GLOBE. 

BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 

CATALOaUB      UPON 
APPLICATION 

Unitbd  States  School  Furniture.   Go. 


For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says  :  •'  1  have  met  with  the 
greatest  and  most  satisfactory  results 
indyspepsiaand  general  derangement 
of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems, 
causing  debility  and  exhaustion." 


Rumforil  Cbcmlcal  Works,  ProTldenee,  B.  I. 

Beware  of  Substilulcs  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


SCHOOL    DESKS 


AdjDStaUc  Dctki  uiil  CliklrM 


BLACKBOARDS,  all  kinds 

Send   ror  sunple   EOHEHA    BLACKBOAKU   CLOTB. 

QIiOBBS,  etc.    Fall  llnR  Krhoul  Furniiililngii.    Seod 


R.  H.  GlLPffl,  School  fornisher,  3  Eiist  14tta  St..  Mev  York. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper. 
Nickel  Clips  for  Exhibit  Papers. 


OEHXKU.  SCHOOI.  aCPrLIES. 
CoTi«apoad>B«  Bol kited.    Write  tor  S*mplH.Prl«,  udBMImHti^. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE    *   CO.,  Be   Reade  Street,   NEW    YORK. 


KINDERBARTEN 


UDOOOL 

mma. 

S«pd  for  Oatala^a. 


Examination  Papers. 
Pens  for  Vertical  Writing. 
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STERBROOK'S 


Standard  School  Ifumbers. 
'333,  444i    >38,   105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers.        < 

ESIEBBBWI  8im  PH  CO,  U  AH  St ,  E I 
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Partial    Development. 

A  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
among  them  many  teachers,  hold  fast  to  the  delusion 
that  Religion  must  be  kept  out  of  the  public  schools. 
The  schools,  some  of  them  say,  must  confine  themselves 
to  the  communication  of  knowledge  and  drill  in  practical 
arts.  Others  who  believe  in  a  higher  conception  of  the 
object  of  the  schools  say  that  they  must  educate  child- 
ren, with  the  proviso,  however,  that  this  education  is  to 
be  wholly  secular.  The  secular  education  they  have  in 
mind  is  opposed  to  religious  education,  or  at  least  apart 
from  it  This  certainly  is  a  perversion  of  the  purposes 
the  founders  of  the  American  common  school  sys- 
tem had  in  view  and  it  has  worked  much  mischief.  Any 
system  of  education  that  excludes  religion,  as  if  there 
were  no  connection  between  the  child  and  the  Infinite, 
as  if  he  possessed  no  religious  feelings,  is  incomplete. 

In  a  pedagogical  work  published  in  Scotland  about  fifty 
years  ago,  Dr.  J.  P.  Nichol  has  a  few  terse  remarks  on 
partial  development  of  this  kind.  His  words  are  well 
worth  pondering  over.    He  says  : 

"  The  human  mind  was  not  made  for  any  man's  special 
objects,  nor  for  society's  either  ;  no  man,  in  educating 
that  mind,  is  entitled  to  say,  this  thing  is  of  importance, 
or  that  thing  is  of  importance,  and  to  cast  thereupon 
one  or  other  faculties  or  dispositions  aside.  The  mind  was 
formed  by  the  Eternal,  for  purposes  stretching  into  in- 
finite ages,  amid  which  our  present  life,  reckoned  as 
part  oi  oar  entire  existence,  dwindles  into  the  merest 
point ;  and  there  is  no  question  open  to  us — seeing  that 
we  cannot  pierce  the  mists  that  environ  this  life,  and 
tn^ce  the  exact  history  of  humanity  through  these  great 
infinitades— there  is  no  question  open  save  one,  viz., 
how  can  we  best  perfect  the  human  spirit  in  this  present 
sphere,  endowed  as  we  find  it^  with  certain  fundamental 
dispositions  requiring  to  be  developed  and  informed  ? 
No  partial  education  ought  to  be  received  in  place  of 
the  full  and  practical  reply  to  this  inquiry — not  even 
though  we  may  not  understand  the  precise  or  final  im- 
port of  some  disposition,  whose  reality  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. There  is  not  one,  indeed,  which  does  not  evince 
many  of  its  objects  and  tendencies,  by  the  production 
of  separate  enjoyment,  even  with  in  this  most  limited 
sphere. 

♦  *  *  Those,  however,  are  only  minor  considerations; 
the  point  we  have  to  do  with  is  this,  that  a  certain  mind 
exists  in  man — a  creature  whose  being  is  begun  only 
here,  and  whose  prospect  extends  into  a  boundless 


future,  and  that  no  human  wisdom,  and  no  consideration, 
either  for  this  world  or  the  next,  can  authorize  us  to 
suppress,  or  decline  to  unfold,  what  an  Omniscient 
Creator  has  summoned  into  existence." 


What  Sort  of  Teachers  ? 

The  principal  of  a  private  school  applied  to  a  noted 
teachers'  bureau  for  an  assistant  and  was  asked,  '^  What 
sort  of  a  teacher  are  you  in  search  of  ? "  As  he  was  evi- 
dently surprised,  the  manager  explained.  '*  Teachers  are 
of  all  sorts,  you  know ; "  he  then  went  on  to  say,  *'  Now 
here  is  a  young  man  who  seeks  a  moderate  salary,  who 
will  be  worth  in  the  right  place  twice  what  he  is  paid. 
Here,  too,  is  another  just  out  of  Yale  university,  a  showy 
man  who  wants  a  good  salary  to  begin  with,  and  who 
will  be  quite  popular  and  do  a  good  deal  of  drill  work, 
but  leave  no  permanent  impression.  Some  principals 
don't  want  any  permanent  impressions  left.  Here  is 
another  who  is  a  mere  mind-packer,  and  so  on." 

The  principal  stated  that  he  wanted  a  young  man  of 
fair  scholarly  attainments,  one  who  could  attract  young 
people,  and  make  the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  language  interesting  ;  and  especially  who  should 
cause  them  to  grow  up  cultured  and  high-minded,  scorn- 
ing tricks,  lies,  and  laziness.  ''  This  may  seem  to  call  for 
a  natural  teacher,"  he  said^  '^but  man  is  naturally  a 
teacher."  ^ 

The  manager  agreed  to  this,  but  said  this  sort  of 
teacher  was  rather  scarce  ;  it  has  of  late  years  become 
quite  the  thing  for  a  young  man  to  look  mainly  for  the 
money  reward,  and  this  gives  a  money  ring  to  the  entire 
man  ;  those  who  seek  for  money  mainly  intend  to  stay 
as  teachers  but  a  short  time.  It  is  one  thing  for  a 
teacher  to  denounce  lying,  for  example  ;  it  is  another 
thing  to  form  a  desire  to  be  truthful. 

The  principal  finding  the  manager  to  be  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  he  had  expected  asked, "  Are  there  none 
of  the  old  sort  left  ?  It  does  not  seem  as  if  an  angel  was 
asked  for." 

"  The  sort  you  ask  for  exist,  but  are  not  called  for  so 
much  as  formerly.  Another  principal  just  left  me  who 
desired  a  man  to  teach  military  tactics,  some  Latin  and 
mathematics,  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  the  sciences 
also,  but  he  said  nothing  about  the  power  of  forming 
good  habits.  I  don't  think  he  cares  about  that.  Prob- 
ably more  than  half  are  of  his  sort." 

The  principal.hastened  to  say  he  wanted  a  young  man 
of  good  scholarship. 

"  So  I  understand  ;  not  a  mere  goody-goody.  This 
sort  don't  form  character.  There  is  a  strong  relation- 
ship between  the  character-forming  power  and  good 
scholarship.  Yet  I  have  known  persons  of  moderate 
scholarship  who  were  powerful  as  builders  of  character, 
but  they  steadily  increased  in  knowledge." 

The  principal  said  the^best  teachers  he  ever  had  were 
of  the  student  order,  always  studying. 

**)Now  I  have  a  young  man  on  my  books  who  has  the 
making  of  a  good  teacher  in  him,  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
got  ready  for  college  mainly  at  home,  while  there  mainly 
supported  himself  by  singing  and  lecturing  ;  he  has  his 
grappling  irons  on  right  principles.  That  man  you 
could  trust  with  all  your  money.  He  cannot  but  succeed. 
His  name  came  up  when  you  began  to  speak." 
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Psychology  in  the  Normal  School. 

By  M.  V.  G'Shea.* 

While  in  our  own  country  it  seems  that  the  normal 
school  must  continue  for  some  time  yet  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  general  education,  still  it  properly  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  professional  or  special  schools,  as 
does  the  school  of  medicine,  of  law,  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, or  of  any  of  the  arts  and  professions  ;  and  its  par- 
ticular province  must  be  to  lead  its  students  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  that  body  of  information,  both  as  to 
theory  and  art,  that  is  directly  related  to  the  work  of 
instruction  so  far  as  this  is  undertaken  in  the  public 
schools.  Since  education  is  concerned  with  consciously 
stimulating  and  directing  aright  the  intellect  and  char- 
acter of  pupils,  it  follows  that  the  one  who  proposes  to 
teach  must  understand  what  agencies  are  best  adapted 
to  accomplish  this  aim,  and  how  these  may  be  used  to 
the  greatest  advantage  at  every  step  in  the  pupil's  edu- 
cation. This  implies  that  the  aim  of  psychological 
study  in  the  normal  school  should  be  to  lead  the 
teacher  to  understand : 

(i)  The  method  of  the  learning  mind,  how  it  learns, 
whether  the  learning  of  special  subject-matter  confers 
general  or  only  special  power,  whether  all  intellectual 
activity  may  be  reduced  to  one  fundamental  principle, 
or  whether  each  faculty,  so-called,  has  laws  and  meth- 
ods peculiar  to  itself,  etc. 

(2)  The  relation  of  the  means  of  school  government 
and  discipline  and  of  intellectual  training  to  the  devel- 
opment of  emotional  and  volitional  characteristics  and 
tendencies  ;  that  is,  to  the  formation  of  character. 

(3)  The  limiting  and  determining  mfluence  of  heredity 
and  environment,  and  of  physical  types  and  conditions 
upon  the  intellect  and  character  of  school  children.  At 
the  completion  of  her  study  of  psychology  the  teacher 
should  be  prepared  to  take  the  pupils  in  her  school- 
room and  discover  the  principal  physical,  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  volitional  factors  that  have  made  them 
what  they  are,  and  that  determine  their  capacities  and 
dispositions  ;  and  she  should  know  how  to  deal  with 
each  factor  if  she  would  develop  or  change  any  person- 
ality as  she  finds  it. 

This  determines  the  scope  of  the  work  to  include  the 
study  of  all  those  conditions  that  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  employ  the  material  of  instruction  and  to  organize 
her  government  and  discipline  in  the  class-room  to  the 
best  advantage  in  training  the  intellect  and  developing 
moral  character.  To  accomplish  this  there  should  be 
careful  study  of  the  following  principal  subjects  :  The 
influence  of  physical  types  and  conditions  upon  the  in- 
tellect, emotions,  and  will  ;  the  relation  between  men- 
tal conditions  and  activities  and  their  physical  expres- 
sion ;  the  determining  influence  of  heredity  and  envir- 
onment upon  child-nature  in  all  its  aspects  ;  the  nature 
of  and  connections  between  perception,  apperception, 
memory,  reasoning,  and  imagination,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  viewing  all  these  as  phases  of  the  one  general 
process  of  apperception  ;  the  influence  of  interest  upon 
intellectual  activity,  and  the  tendency  of  experience  to 
create  and  determine  interest ;  the  nature  and  kinds  of 
emotions  and  will,  and  the  connection  between  intel- 
lectual training  and  emotional  and  volitional  activity  ; 
the  relation  between  the  "  circle  of  thought  and  charac- 
ter ;  and  finally,  the  psychology  of  individual  and  social 
life  in  the  environment  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  method  of  study  should  be  concrete,  in  the 
analysis  of  experience,  in  the  observation  and  study  of 
individuals  in  the  student's  environment,  and  of  pupils 
while  engaged  in  the  regular  work  of  the  class-room. 
A  text  may  be  used  as  a  guide  and  to  aid  in  stating 
principles  that  have  first  been  observed  concretely,  or 
that  may  illuminate  and  verify  facts  that  can  be  ob- 
served. When  such  a  text  is  used  its  subject-matter 
should  treat  of  educational  rather  than  of  general  or 
pure  psychology.  Finally,  there  should  be  much  defi- 
nite, practical  work  in  the  study  of  children  so  that  the 


teacher  may  better  appreciate  child-nature,  and  may  be 
able  to  determine  the  capacities  of  each  pupil  for  the 
work  of  the  class-room. 


^Synopsis  of  paper  read  before  Normal  Department,  N.  E.  A. 


Music  in  Relation  to  Other  Studies. 

Abstract  of  paper  by  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  supervisor  of  schools, 
Boston,  Mass.,  before  department  of  Music  Education,  N.  E.  A.) 

Two  strong  tendencies,  in  opposite  directions,  may  be  marked 
in  the  education  of  to-day.  One  is  the  tendency  toward  separa- 
tion of  studies,— specialization,  as  evinced  by  the  new  impulse  in 
departmental  teaching.  The  other  is  the  attempt  to  centralize,  to 
co-ordinate, — represented  in  a  high  degree  by  the  Herbartians. 
Both  tendencies  must  force  us  to  inquire  into  the  interdependence 
of  the  subjects  taught  in  our  schools.  And  in  pursuing  our  in- 
vestigation we  naturally  arrive  at  the  question,  "  What  is  the  re- 
lation of  music  to  the  other  branches  of  study  ?" 

A  thoughtful  observation  of  a  complete  exercise  in  music  will 
convince  us,  first,  that  the  study  has  a  vital  relation  to  the  other 
subjects,  through  its  effect  upon  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
all  study.  And  second,  thai  it  reacts  closely  upon  the  specific 
work  in  certain  branches— as  reading,  language,  nature  study, 
and  literature. 

Observe  a  class  in  music.  See  how  the  success  of  the  exercise 
depends  upon  their  working  together.  Now  they  sing  in  unison, 
in  perfect  time  and  tune.  Now  they  are  learning  the  more  diffi- 
cult harmony,  where  the  failure  of  one  part  brings  inevitable  dis- 
cord to  all,  where  the  success  of  the  whole  rests  with  individual. 
Estimate,  if  you  can,  the  value  of  such  unison,  and  each  higher  still, 
of  such  harmony,  in  the  discipline  of  the  school,  where  the  great 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  power  of  working  together — the  talent 
of  keeping  step,  the  secret  of  co-operation. 

Again,  follow  the  pupils  into  the  school- room,  after  a  free, 
noisy  recess  orf  a  hot  day.  Watch  the  transition  from  the  free 
and  uncontrolled  movement  of  the  play-ground,  to  the  quiet  at- 
tention of  the  school  room,  through  the  medium  of  a  song. 
Differences  are  forgotten— quarrels  are  healed,  license  gives  way 
to  self-control,  roughness  to  gentleness,  under  the  influence  of  the 
music.  Ah,  if  teachers  but  knew  how  to  use  the  song,  we  should 
hear  less  of  the  rod.  In  the  harmony  of  interests  begotten  by 
music,  wilfulness  and  strife  are  forgotten.  In  both  senses  of  dis- 
cipline, the  philosophic  and  the  common  school  use  of  the  term, 
music  is  of  mestimable  value.  And  good  discipline  is  indispens- 
able to  all  study.    The  inference  is  obvious. 

Again,  music  develops  in  a  marked  degree  the  power  of  con- 
centration and  the  habit  of  attention  which  are  essential  to  study. 
Have  we  measured  the  achievement  of  the  little  child  who  suc- 
cessfully sings  a  strain  of  music  ?  He  must  recognize  shape  and 
relative  position  of  notes,  translating  the  characters  into  sounds 
of  certain  pitch  and  length.  Later,  he  must  in  addition  associate 
words  with  these  tones — in  proper  measures  and  with  true  ex- 
pression, and  perhaps  do  this  when  others  are  singing  other  words 
to  other  tones.  Compared  with  the  attention  demanded  by  simple 
reading,  this  exercise  is  very  difficult.  It  demands  attention  of  the 
highest  order — a  concentrated  power  of  attending  to  one's  own 
business,  which  must  inevitably  tell  favorably  upon  all  other 
phases  of  work. 

But  again,  and  quite  as  surely,  music  helps  in  special  as  well 
as  general  lines.  Every  lesson  in  sight  singing  makes  the  sight- 
reading  easier  to  the  child,  for  both  require  the  exercise  of  the 
same  powers.  But  further  than  this,  music  helps,  as  no  other 
•agent  can,  in  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  I  would 
plead,  on  this  ground,  for  a  closer  association  of  music  and 
nature  study,  and  music  and  literature.  The  choicest  sonfi^ 
should  find  a  place  in  the  nature  lessons,  and  the  thought  in  the 
song  should  be  clearly  expressed.  Snow  and  rain,  seed  time  and 
harvest,  flower  and  bird,  sunshine  and  storm  have  their  messages 
for  us,  which  should  sing  themselves  through  our  lives,  so  that  we 
may  make  "  melody  in  our  hearts  "  unto  the  Giver  of  all  life  and 
beauty.  And  in  like  manner  the  exquisite  gems  of  the  poets, 
when  set  to  sweet  music,  will  echo  and  re-echo  through  the 
chambers  of  the  soul,  in  darkest  hours  of  need,  if  they  have  been 
set  in  our  childhood  experience.  In  the  tumult  of  the  busy  street, 
amongst  the  clanging  of  machines,  or  in  the  more  wearing  clash 
of  striving,  clamoring  passions  and  ambitions,  the  sweet  old  song 
is  suggested  to  us  by  some  wandering  musician's  strain,  some 
boy's  whistle,  or  some  child's  clear  voice.  And  all  unconsciously 
we  become  deaf  to  the  clangor,  the  clashing,  the  tumult,  and  find 
ourselves  quietly  walking  by  still  waters,  in  paths  of  peace. 

Bind  fast  together,  then,  the  music  and  the  poem,  and  let 
Nature  express  herself  through  both.  Make  glad  the  heart  of  the 
child,  so  that  he  grows  happy  as  all  unconsciously  he  grows  wise, 
— and  so  bid  the  fountain  of  the  man's  memory  to  pour  forth  the 
sweet  associations  of  a  well  taught  and  truly  inspired  child- 
hood. 
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Higher  Education  in  the  U.  S. : 

Its  Future  Organization. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  department  of  higher  education  (N. 
E.  A.)  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
discussed  ''  The  Future  Organization  of  the  Higher  Education  in 
the  United  States,"  in  which  he  said,  among  other  things,  that 
the  higher  education  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  a  term 
which  includes  the  education  of  the  college  and  the  university  and 
excludes  everything  below  the  college.  But  we  have  in  the  higher 
education,  as  thus  understood,  to  do  with  two  very  distinct  kmds 
of  instruction :  The  college  in  its  strict  sense  is  concerned  with 
disciplinary  studies ;  its  purpose  is  general  culture  ;  it  carries  for- 
ward the  work  which  the  high  school  or  the  academy  has  begun 
and  in  much  the  same  spirit.  The  essentially  similar  nature  of 
the  work  of  the  high  school  and  the  college  is  shown  in  the  Ger- 
man Gymnasium,  in  which  both  are  combined  and  the  pupil 
passes  from  what  we  call  high  school  studies  to  those  of  the  col- 
lege without  a  break.  Owing  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  German 
Gymnasium,  its  graduate  is  ordinarily  better  prepared  for  the 
more  advanced  work  of  the  university  than  is  the  graduate  of  the 
American  college. 

The  university,  strictly  speaking,  begins  where  the  college 
leaves  off.  University  work  is  advanced  special  work,  and  not 
work  pursued  primarily  for  general  culture.  It  has  a  definite  aim. 
As  a  rule  it  is  professional  work  in  the  widest  sense  and  prepara- 
tory to  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  or  the  teaching 
profession,  or  the  public  service  as  a  profession.  The  work  ot 
the  true  university  includes  further  a  large  amount  of  original  in- 
vestigation. Its  aim  is  not  only  to  diffuse  education,  but  also  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  University  education,  further- 
more, is  distinguished  by  its  broad  and  liberal  spirit.  The  pur- 
suit of  truth  m  the  university  is  free.  In  the  .words  of  a  report 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, "  We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  knowledge  has  reached 
its  final  goal,  or  that  the  present  condition  of  society  is  perfect. 
.  .  .  In  all  lines  of  academic  investigation  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  investigator  should  be  absolutely  free  to  fol- 
low the  indications  of  truth,  wherever  they  may  lead.  Whatever 
may  be  the  limitations  which  trammel  inquiry  elsewhere,  we  be- 
lieve the  university  should  ever  encourage  that  continual  and 
fearless  sifting  and  winnowing  by  which  alone  truth  can  be 
found." 

The  higher  education  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
is  in  a  confused  condition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
clearly  defined  lines  between  the  high  school  and  the  college  on 
the  one  hand  and  between  the  college  and  the  university  on  the 
other.  The  attempt  to  attach  to  the  closing  years  of  a  college 
education  what  is  really  university  work  and  the  inclusion  of  much 
college  work  in  our  universities,  result  in  a  lai  k  of  thoroughness 
in  preparation  in  every  grade,  and  a  failiu'e  consequently  to  reach 
that  excellence  which  the  capacities  of  those  receiving  the  instruc- 
tion would  warrant.  ...  In  the  professional  schools,  so- 
called,  a  still  worse  condition  of  things  confronts  us,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  college  education  being  seldom  required.  A  conspicuous 
difficulty  in  these  special  schools  is  the  necessary  absence  of  a 
liberal  university  spirit. 

The  future  organization  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  if  its  development  is  to  be  satisfactory,  will  bring  order  out 
of  confusion  in  the  particulars  named.  The  expression  *'The 
higher  education  "  suggests  a  part  of  a  larger  whole,  and  it  must 
be  so  conceived  if  it  is  to  bring  the  greatest  success.  It  is  most 
fortunate  that  che  whole  education  of  the  citizen  has  been  con- 
ceived by  the  entire  West  as  a  public  function.  Any  educational 
system  which  does  not  embrace  the  university  is  incomplete  and 
radically  imperfect.  The  state  university  is  the  best  expression 
of  democracy.  It  is  the  product  of  the  whole  people  acting 
together  for  the  noblest  aims.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  per- 
fect organization  of  the  higher  education  will  compel  a  separation 
between  college  and  university  instruction  and  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  professional  schools.  It  is  manifest  also  the  standard 
of  the  high  schools  must  be  raised ;  but  as  it  will  probably  be  a 
long  time  before  they  include  all  that  education  which  is  designed 
for  general  culture,  there  is  a  gap  which  may  perhaps  be  bridged 
by  developing  the  normal  schools  into  colleges  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term  and  by  the  fuller  co  operation  with  the  state  universi- 
ties of  those  colleges  on  private  foundations  which  are  now  at- 
tempting to  do  university  work  with  very  Inadequate  endow- 
ment. 

Professor  Ely  closed  with  the  following  quotation  from  the 
writings  of  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  as  expressive  of  the  spirit 
which  should  govern  the  future  development  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States : 

"  I  believe  no  educational  system  will  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  national,  or  will  fulfil  the  great  object  expected  of  it,  unless  it 
be  one  which  establishes  a  great  educational  ladder,  the  bottom 
of  which  shall  be  the  gutter,  and  the  top  of  which  shall  be  those 
aniversities  of  which  we  are  justly  so  proud." 


Cultivation  of  Public  Spirit. 

(Extract  from  address  by  William  H.  Smiley,  principal  of  East  Denver 
high  school,  and  president  of  the  department  of  Secondary  Education, 
N.  E.  A.) 

"  How  can  the  students  of  a  secondary  school  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  form  a  large  social  body,  existing  not  simply  for  the 
cultivation  of  intellectual  power  in  the  individual,  but  for  the 
realization  in  the  mass  of  certain  ideal  standards  of  feeling  and 
conduct,  to  which  the  individual,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
submits,  and  which  he  is  careful  of  offending ;  in  other  words,  a 
public  opinion  which  each  student  is  conscious  of  shaping  and  in 
which  he  sees  reflected  his  own  noblest  aims  and  impulses  ?  "  I 
am  confident  that  this  is  a  question  as  worthy  of  careful  study 
and  as  easy  of  solution  as  that  of  the  relative  educational  values 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  or  their  proper  sequences  in  a  course  of 
study. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  strange,  in  a  period  so  marked  by  the  spirit 
of  individualism  as  are  all  lines  of  intellectual  activity,  that  this 
influence  should  be  so  strongly  felt  in  all  problems  of  school  or- 
ganization. Realizing  as  never  before  the  preciousness  of  indi- 
viduality and  the  necessity  of  conserving  it,  we  have  bent  all  our 
energies  to  the  task  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  its  develop- 
ment, granting  privileges  to  the  individual  student  considering  or 
calling  his  attention  to  the  duties  owed  in  return  to  this  social 
body  to  which  he  stands  indebted  for  his  growth  in  culture.  This 
tendency  appears  in  the  high  value  set  upon  individual  versus 
class  instruction ;  it  appears  in  a  high  school  program  recently 
published  where  I  read  that  a  pupil  regularly  promoted  may  "  at 
the  request  of  parent  or  guardian  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
principal,  study  any  subject  in  the  *  course  of  instruction  '  which 
the  daily  program  will  permit  ; "  it  appears  in  this  remark  recently 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  one  of  the 
greatest  American  universities,  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
subject  of  the  secondary  school  course  that  he  would  regard  as 
absolutely  essential. 

Now  all  this  may  be  very  right,  if  the  school  that  gives  the 
greatest  freedom  to  the  individual  student's  development  serves 
with  equal  care  his  social  instincts,  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  specializing  spirit  often  leads  to  the  cultivation 
of  personal  power  at  the  serious  loss  of  personal  sensitiveness  to 
the  just  claims  of  the  school  upon  his  active,  public  support  of 
those  principles  affecting  conduct  that  receive  cordial  assent  trom 
the  majority  of  students  when  presented  to  them  as  individuals. 
Yet  how  often  when  we  remind  a  student  of  St.  Paul's  affirmation 
that  "  No  man  liveth  to  himself,"  are  we  met  by  the  reply,  "  I  can 
answer  only  for  my  own  action.  I  have  no  responsibility  for  those 
of  others."  In  bnef,  we  have  as  yet  found  no  way  of  focusing 
the  best  sentiment  of  the  whole  school  body  in  a  positive  manner 
upon  the  evils  we  would  reform.  Yet  there  are  no  societies 
among  the  students  that  bring  to  their  work  greater  energy,  en- 
thusiasm, honesty  of  purpose,  and  in  the  main  better  judgment  in 
execution,  than  high  school  organizations. 

To  make  clear  the  application  of  my  general  statement,  let  me 
give  a  single  illustration.  Belonging  to  the  two  hii^h  schools  of 
this  district  is  a  cadet  batallion.  Its  commissioned  officers  are 
elected  by  its  members ;  its  non-commissioned  officers  receive 
appointments  by  united  action  of  the  commissioned  officers,  and 
the  major  of  the  batallion,  the  present  principal  of  the  Manual 
training  school.  The  cadets  have  rarely  failed  to  elect  boys  of 
honorable  and  forceful  character  to  important  positions.  Certain 
of  these  commissioned  officers  sit  as  a  court  martial  for  the  trial 
of  offences  of  various  kinds.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  pre- 
sent at  some  of  these  trials.  The  boy  who  is  summoned  before 
the  court  martial  for  the  first  time  is  inclined  to  regard  the  whole 
affair  as  a  huge  joke  from  which  he  will  get  some  fun  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  superiors.  He,  consequently,  appears  with  a  jaunty 
look  and  anything  but  a  military  bearing.  The  dignity  and  sen- 
ousness,  however,  with  which  he  is  met,  the  sharp  criticism  of  his 
dress  and  unsoldierly  attitudes  into  which  he  constantly  falls 
sober  him  very  quickly.  He  has  come  most  likely  with  flimsy  or 
feigned  excuse,  the  flaws  in  which  soon  appear  beneath  the  skil- 
ful examination  of  his  judges.  Often,  dropping  his  show  of  bra- 
vado, he  pleads  guilty,  and  is  dismissed,  sometimes  reprimanded, 
sometimes  fined  and  always  with  most  excellent  advice  as  to  his 
future  conduct.  He  walks  out  with  a  far  more  business-like  air 
than  he  entered,  and  often  with  a  sense  of  shame  and  mortifica- 
tion at  his  foolishness.  The  boy  may  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  court  martial  and  bring  his  case  before  the  batallion  at  its 
monthly  meeting  ;  its  decision,  however,  is  rarely  reversed.  Thus 
the  cadet  brings  himself,  or  is  brought  by  his  fellows,  to  the  re- 
cognition and  practice  of  soldierly  bearing,  honorable  dealing, 
and  unquestionable  obedience.  Now,  I  sincerely  believe  that  in 
this  self-governing  organization  we  have  a  type  that  may  be 
imitated  in  form  and  spirit  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  many  other  ideals. 

Cheating  in  examinations  has  disappeared  from  several  colleges, 
notably  from  Princeton,  because  the  student  body  by  public  ac- 
tion decided  that  if  they  were  left  unwatched  the  man  who  was 
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dishonorable  enough  to  cheat  and  was  detected  by  his  classmates 
must  sever  his  connection  with  the  college.  A  conclusion  volun- 
tarily accepted  by  several  offenders.  You  object,  perhaps,  that 
we  can  hardly  expect  of  the  high  school  student  what  we  may  of 
the  collegian.  I  answer  that  much  more  may  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  positive  action  if  students  be  guided  rightly  and  encour- 
aged to  its  use.  Boys  and  git  Is  of  high  school  age  are  no  casu- 
ists ;  with  tbem  an  action  is  absolutely  right  or  absolutely  wrong. 
They  weave  no  fine  spun  excuses  for  themselves  over  the  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  in  yielding  to  inclination ;  they  do  wrong  delib- 
erately sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  judging  you  severely  if  ^ou 
overlook  their  offences.  They  object  to  no  punishment  of  which 
the  school  approves,  but  you  will  hardly  get  them  to  do  that 
which  they  believe  their  mates  would  not  accept  as  just.  It 
sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  discover  their  feelings  toward  a 
movement  requiring  their  co-operation  Have  you  ever  noted 
with  what  marvelous  rapidity  by  glance  of  eye  they  take  stock  of 
each  other's  position  before  hazarding  opinions  ?  Their  appeal 
is  not  to  the  reasonableness  of  your  proposition,  but  to  their  class- 
mates' conclusion. 

In  this  universal  appeal  to  a  common  consciousness  and  senti- 
ment of  mutual  interest,  I  believe  we  find  the  strongest  force  for 
the  upbuilding  and  controlling  of  individual  character.  Therefore 
encourage  its  growth  by  giving  every  possible  opportunity  to  the 
school  tor  united  and  representative  action.  In  this  way  only 
can  the  school  learn  to  co-ordinate  the  action  of  its  heart  and  its 
brain,  its  feeling  and  its  intelligence.  Trust  your  students  and 
you  will  have  no  reason  to  fear  in  them  lack  of  taste  or  wisdom. 
Let  them  learn  the  strength  and  weakness  of  concerted  action, 
better  mistakes  now  than  when  trying  to  serve  a  large  commun- 
ity. We  err  in  giving  them  no  credit  for  increasing  power  of 
social  action,  keepmg  pace  with  their  growth  in  judgment.  If 
we  expect  mature  society  to  cleanse  itself  of  cheating,  lying, 
stealing,  and  impurity,  we  cannot  begin  too  early  in  teaching  that 
these  evils  entail  more  serious  consequences  upon  school  society 
than  upon  the  individual  offender.  >A^hen  students  once  realize 
this  your  work  is  practically  done.  Later  they  go  forth  hopefully, 
with  some  ability  to  make  their  knowledge  emcient  in  a  society 
of  which  the  school  is  but  a  faithful  counterpart. 


subject  we  must  present  it  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  or  we 
deceive  ourselves  if  we  think  we  are  really  teaching. 
My  laboratory  for  scientific  investigations  in  the  art  of  teaching 
lusic  is  the  human  soul.    The  instruments  with  which  I  make 
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Vocal  Harmony: 


A  Plea  for  an  Oral  Language  with  which  to  Express 

Our  Thoughts  in  Music. 

(Abstract  of  paper  by  H:  E.  Holt,  supervisor  of  music  in  public  schools, 
Boston,  Mass.) 

There  are  three  elements  or  conditions  which  must  be  present, 
and  each  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  all  true  objective  teach- 
ing. 

First, — There  must  be  an  object  of  thought  to  be  presented  to 
the  mind. 

Seconds — There  must  be  an  oral  name  by  which  the  object  is 
known. 

Third, — There  must  be  a  written  sign  to  represent  the  object. 

Any  teaching  which  does  not  embrace  and  recognize  these 
three  important  conditions  or  elements,  cannot  be  called  intelli- 
gent teaching.  Before  educational  principles  can  be  applied  to 
teaching  the  invisible  realities  iu  music,  a  basis  must  be  estab- 
lished which  shall  correspond  to  the  basis  upon  which  these 
principles  are  applied  in  teaching  other  subjects. 

In  teaching  the  subject  of  tune  in  music,  there  must  be  a  defin- 
ite and  distinct  musical  object  of  thought  to  be  presented  to  the 
mind.  This  object  cannot  be  a  single  tone ;  because  a  single 
tone  unassociated  in  the  mind  with  other  tones  has  no  musical 
meaning.  It  is  only  when  tones  are  considered  in  their  relation 
to  one  another  in  the  mind  that  any  musical  effect  is  produced. 

The  natural  order  of  presentation  in  the  study  ot  every  object 
in  natural  history  is  the  following : 

First, — The  object  as  a  whole  is  observed. 
Second, — The  parts  of  the  whole  are  considered. 
Third, — The  parts  in  their  relation  to  the  whole. 
Fourth, — The  parts  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 

The  two  tones  forming  the  octave,  constitute  the  object  or 
whole  which  contains  within  its  limits  the  elements  for  all  of  the 
effects  found  in  music  in  the  study  of  tune.  Each  part  of  every 
natural  object  has  its  function,  which  it  performs  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  to  which  it  belongs.  This  principle  applies  in  the  con- 
struction and  teaching  of  every  natural  object  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse. When  we  are  so  familiar  with  any  object  and  its  parts,  in 
all  of  their  relation  to  the  whole,  and  to  each  other,  and  that  each 
part  causes  the  whole,  or  all,  other  parts  to  be  associated  in  the 
mind  in  their  proper  relation  to  that  part,  we  may  be  said  to  be 
familiar  with  or  to  know  that  object.  Without  this  definite 
knowledge  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  an  object  thoroughly. 
The  laws  of  the  mind  are  fixed  and  unvarying.    In  teaching  any 


all  of  my  experiments  are  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

Within  this  laboratory  and  with  these  delicately  adjusted  in- 
struments, I  solve  all  of  my  problems.  My  system  of  vocal  har- 
mony is  based  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  tones  of  our  tonal 
system  are  established  in  the  Divine  mind  in  a  certain  fixed  and 
absolute  relation  to  one  another,  governed  by  Divine  law,  as  are 
the  planets,  within  the  human  mind  (which  is  a  reflection  of 
the  Divine  mind).  I  find  that  the  tones  of  our  tonal  system 
will  adjust  themselves  in  a  fixed  and  absolute  relation  to  each 
other  when  mental  activity  is  awakened  upon  them  in  the  nataral 
order  in  which  the  mind  gains  a  knowledge  of  all  things. 

This  furnishes  a  basis  upon  which  an  application  of  Mucational 
principles  can  be  made  in  teaching  music,  and  it  is  the  only  found- 
ation upon  which  it  is  possible  to  base  a  practical  and  scientific 
method  of  teaching  the  subject. 

Music,  from  the  pedagogical  standpoint,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching,  must  be  considered  an  object  in  natural  history  as 
much  as  any  insect,  animal,  plant,  oi*  flower,  if  we  are  to  find  a 
basis  for  the  application  of  the  same  mental  laws  in  teaching  the 
subject.  This  simplifies  the  teaching  of  the  subject  wondenuUy, 
and  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  application  of  an  oral  langua^ 
which  makes  the  invisible  realities  in  music  as  tangible  as  definite 
objects  of  thought  as  colors  or  numbers,  and  as  easily  and  suc^ 
cessfully  taught  by  the  regular  class  teachers. 


Electives  in  High  Schools. 

Should  Th^y  be  by  Courses  or  by  Subjects  ? 

(Abstract  of  paper  by  O.  D.  RobiDson,  principal  of  high  school,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  secretary  of  the  department  of  Secondary  Education,  N.  E.  A.) 

As  there  is  always  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  existing  or- 
der of  things,  this  discussion  should  have  been  opened  by  those 
who  would  attack  rather  than  by  those  who  would  defend  the 
system  of  electives  by  course  of  study— a  system  which  we  have 
reached  through  long  years  of  effort  and  evolution. 

"  Electives  by  courses  "  means  simply  this  :— that  all  the  sub- 
jects which  pupils  may  study  are  so  arranged  that  each  is 
awarded  a  certam  ratio  of  the  whole  time  allowed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  course,  and  that  each  takes  its  place  in  a  given  order 
with  reference  to  other  subjects.  It  is  not  expected  that  by  this 
system  the  pupils  of  a  given  grade  in  one  course  will  be  separated 
from  those  m  another  course  in  studies  which  all  pursue  in  com- 
mon. B)r  the  course  system  a  principal  can  arrange  his  teaching- 
force  Cwhich  the  advocates  of  the  subject  system  seem  to  regard 
as  unlimited)  so  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  results.  This  sys- 
tem does  not  prevent  pupils  from  taking  subjects  in  other  courses 
than  those  in  which  they  wish  to  graduate,  or  limit  all  to  the 
same  period  for  the  same  amount  of  work.  The  procrustean 
element,  so  much  objected  to,  is  an  abuse  and  not  a  necessity  of 
the  course  system. 

On  the  other  side,  "  electives  by  subjects  "  means  that  the 
school  authorities  shall  simply  prescribe  the  list  of  subjects  that 
may  be  pursued  (and  even  this  some  would  delq^te  to  the  pu- 
pils) leaving  order,  sequence,  and  time  to  the  choice  of  the  pupils. 

In  short,  they  propose  a  local  option  system  which,  if  followed 
out  according  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Thurber—  the  chief  advocate  of 
this  scheme— would  result  either  in  an  ideal  school  or  an  ideal 
bedlam.  The  plan  seems  too  absurd  for  caricature.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  anarchist  who,  because  there  are  abuses  in  organized 
society,  would  have  society  abolished  The  advocates  of  this  plan 
always  assume  that  all  the  evils  of  secondary  schools  would  dis- 
appear if  we  were  to  abolish  courses  of  study.  We  admit  that 
there  are  great  defects  in  our  secondary  school  economy,  but  we 
deny  the  efficacy  of  the  proposed  remedy.  Our  opponents,  when 
prophesying  the  glorious  results  that  would  ensue  from  the  local 
option  plan,  always  seem  to  have  in  mind  ideal  pupils,  ideal 
teachers,  ideal  boards  of  education  and  ideal  equipments,  but  we 
know  that  these  are  not  to  be  had  under  any  system. 

In  favor  of  choice  by  subjects  then  we  have  argument  and  pro- 
phecy in  abundance.  In  favor  of  choice  by  courses  we  have  re- 
sults which  we  maintain  could  not  have  been  secured  otherwise 
with  any  attainable  equipments,  or  any  supposable  pupils. 


We  are  much  pleased  with  Educational  Foundations, 
Each  teacher  in  our  school  is  a  subscriber  and  we  are  steadily 
pursuing  the  course  with  great  benefit  to  ourselves  and  our  pu- 
pils. The  articles  on  apperception  have  interested  us  very  much 
and  we  have  ordered  Rooper's  Apperception  hoping  that  we  may 
get  more  light  from  it.         Yours  truly,         J.  S.  Gallatin. 

Supt,  of  Cainsvilie,  Aio„  i>ublic  schools. 
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Laboratory  Work  in  Physics. 

By  R.  H.  Cornish. 

The  history  of  science  teaching  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
and  especially  the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry,  has  three 
well-marked  periods.  These  may  be  called  from  the  methods 
used,  the  tact-book  period,  the  lecture  table  period,  and  the  lab- 
oratory period.  Throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  we  may 
trace  these  three  periods  as  we  may  also  trace  them  in  individual 
schools. 

The  text-book  period  was  distinguished  by  the  study  of  science 
from  a  book.  The  book  may  or  may  not  have  been  illustrated. 
Occasionallv  the  study  of  the  text  may  have  been  enlivened  or 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  experiments  given  in  a  smgle  lecture 
or  in  several  lectures.  In  one  case  within  our  knowledge  a  study 
of  a  text-book  of  chemistry  for  ten  weeks  was  followed  by  a 
coarse  of  five  lectures  illustrative  of  the  subject.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  economy.  Little  or  no  apparatus  is  re- 
quired. This  is  always  handled  by  the  teacher.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  this  method  are  manifest.  The  student  often  does  not 
feel  that  the  subject  of  study  has  any  real  existence  outside  of 
the  book.  He  is  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  object  of  study. 
Happily  this  method  is  now  largely  obsolete.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  method  did  as  much  good  as  it  did  harm.  The  lecture  table 
method  developed  from  the  text-book  method  and  this  probably 
prevails  in  the  majority  of  our  schools,  especially  for  all  kinds  of 
elementanr  work.  It  has  many  advantages,  and  where  the 
amount  of  apparatus  is  small  and  the  number  of  pupils  large  it  is 
probably  the  best  method  that  can  be  devised.  The  essential 
features  of  this  method  are  the  study  of  a  text-book  with  illustra- 
tive experiments  by  the  teacher  before  the  class.  This  is  some- 
times modified  by  appointing  two  or  three  members  of  the  class 
to  perform  the  experiments  for  a  given  day.  By  giving  the 
pupils  so  appointed  some  additional  instruction  outside  the  regu- 
lar recitation  and  by  taking  the  whole  class  in  small  groups  for 
this  work,  something  more  is  done  for  the  pupils*  good  than 
where  the  teacher  performs  all  the  experiments.  By  this  method 
the  pupil  is  made  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  principles  which  he 
learns  from  his  text- book.  The  concrete  illustration  is  before 
hiff-  and  nothing  can  take  its  place.  The  method  of  having  the 
pupils  perform,  after  suitable  coaching,  the  dajr's  experiments 
forms  an  easy  transition  to  the  third  method  of  science  teaching  : 
viz.,  the  laboratory  method. 

This  method  is  generally  studied  in  connection  with  a  text- 
book. In  this  case  portions  of  the  text  are  studied  and  then  the 
student  passes  to  the  laboratory  and  performs  experiments  illus- 
trative of  the  text  studied.  How  to  conduct  the  laboratory  work 
of  a  class  is  a  difficult  problem  and  one  that  each  teacher  must 
in  large  measure  solve  for  himself. 

^  A  method  frequently  adopted  is  to  place  all  the  apparatus  de- 
signed to  illustrate  one  subject,  such  as  sound,  upon  the  tables  of 
the  laboratory,  and  when  the  pupils  come  in  they  take  their 
places  in  any  convenient  order  and  each  performs  the  experiment 
lor  which  the  apparatus  before  him  is  designed.  At  the  next  labor- 
atory period  the  pupils  all  move  along  one  position  so  that  each  has 
a  new  task  to  perform.  And  thus  by  the  method  of  *'  rotation  " 
all  the  experiments  in  a  given  branch  are  completed.  This 
method  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  It  is  economi- 
cal of  apparatus  and  of  janitor  work  to  some  extent  For  when 
the  apparatus  is  once  in  position  on  the  tables  it  remains  so  till 
the  subject  is  completed,  thus  saving  the  janitor's  work.  Then 
one  complete  set  of  instruments  is  aU  that  is  needed  for  the  work 
of  the  class.  But  the  disadvantages  far  outweigh  the  advantages ; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  have  printed  directions  attached  to  each 
piece  of  apparatus,  or  accessible  to  each  student  before  each 
piece,  or  the  teacher  must  spend  much  time  in  explaining  to  all 
the  class  all  the  experiments  before  any  are  begun  or  must  have 
a  large  number  of  assistants  to  explain  the  matter  when  the  class 
comes  for  its  work.  Then  this  method  is  fatal  to  any  progressive 
development  of  ideas  by  means  of  laboratory  work. 

In  every  laboratory  course  certain  experiments  must  be  taken 
in  a  definite  order.  They  belong  in  a  series  and  depend  for  their 
intelligent  comprehension  upon  £ose  which  have  preceded.  This 
doubtless  applies  to  a  majority  of  the  experimeAts  given  in  any 
laboratory  course.  Other  experiments  stand  alone  and  have  no 
close  connection  with  what  precedes  or  follows.  Suppose,  for 
example,  we  are  presenting  a  series  of  exercises  on  methods  of 
measurement  of  length.  A  natural  method  would  be  from  (i) 
the  coarse  rule  to  (2)  the  fine  rule,  then  (^)  to  the  vernier  gauge, 
then  (4)  to  the  micrometer  caliper,  ending,  if  possible  (5)  with  meas- 
urements of  microscopic  objects.  By  the  rotation  method  it  is 
certain  that  four  out  of  five  students  would  begin  the  first  day  in 
the  wrong. 

The  class  method  of  conducting  laboratory  work  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  This  plan  necessitates  providing  ap- 
paratus for  each  person  or  for  each  group  of  two  or  three  in  toe 
dass.  Each  person  or  group  is  expected  to  perform  the  same 
exercise  at  the  same  time.  This  plan  furnishes  to  each  member 
of  the  class  the  stimulus  of  clliss  competition.  It  makes  possible 
a  comparison  and  discussion  of  results  obtained  and  what  is  of 


greatest  importance,  it  makes  possible  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  ideas  by  means  of  laboratory  work.  The  teacher  ex- 
plains the  apparatus  and  the  nature  of  the  exercise.  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  particular  points  to  be  observed,  but  he  expects 
each  student,  whether  woricing  alone  or  with  another,  to  make  his 
own  independent  measurements  and  to  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  them.  After  much  experimenting  in  methods  I  have  found 
the  one  just  described  to  work  admirably  and  to  give  more  satis- 
factory results  than  any  other.  The  chief  objection  to  it,  viz  : 
that  of  expense,  can  be  met  by  the  selection  of  experiments  that 
will  admit  of  using  for  apparatus  many  articles  in  common  use, 
such  as  spring  bisilances,  package  and  letter  balances,  metric 
wooden  rules,  unmounted  spectacle  lenses,  small  plain  mirrors. 
It  is  doubtful  even  with  enough  apparatus  for  each  pupil  or  group 
of  two  pupils,  if  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  pupils  can  be  taken 
care  of  in  a  laboratory  at  the  same  time  by  one  instructor. 
There  are,  therefore,  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  class  lab- 
oratory method.  Besides  the  apparatus  for  individual  work,  there 
must  be  time  enough  alloted  to  demand  careful  and  accurate 
work  without  haste.  Much'  time  may  be  lost  by  not  having 
things  in  order  and  read^  for  the  class  when  it  appears.  Time 
mav  also  be  lost  by  not  giving  the  student  proper  attention  while 
at  his  work.     The  student  should  always  be  told  where  to  look. 

What  kind  of  exercises  should  be  given  to  a  class  pursuing  its 
first  course  in  the  laboratory  is  a  question  of  great  importance, 
and  there  mav  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  these  should 
be.  First»  should  the  exercises  be  quantitative  or  qualitative  in 
character  ?  The  answer  to  this  may  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
age  of  the  pupils,  but  for  pupils  in  high  schools  and  academies  I 
am  satisfied  that  quantitative  work  is  the  best.  In  this  work 
something  definite  is  put  before  the  pupil  for  him  to  determine. 
It  is  not  insisted  that  no  oualitative  work  should  be  given  to  the 
student.  Some  work  of  tnis  class  is  very  instructive  and  may  be 
very  properly  given,  but  as  a  general  rule  work  of  this  class  should 
be  performed  by  the  teacher  for  illustrative  purposes.  Among  val- 
uable exercises  that  may  be  given  to  a  class  and  which  are  not 
quantitative  may  be  mentioned  the  setting  up  of  electrical  bat- 
teries, making  a  barometer,  observation  of  the  process  of  boiling. 

Quantitative  work  in  physics  may  consist  of  three  kinds  of  ex- 
ercises :  first,  those  exercises  that  nave  for  their  purpose  the  dis- 
covery of  a  law  bv  comparison  of  measurements  made  at  a  series 
of  definite  intervals  ;  second,  the  determination  of  a  physical  con- 
stant, and  third,  the  verification  of  laws  whose  discovery  would 
be  too  difficult  or  would  take  up  too  much  time.  The  discovery, 
for  example,  of  the  laws  of  deflection  of  beams  under  a  varying 
load ;  width,  length,  and  thickness,  is  a  good  example  of  the  first 
class.  This  exercise  and  others  like  it  can  be  made  truly  induc- 
tive and  become  of  the  highest  mental  value.  Finding  the  co- 
efficient of  friaion,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  various  solids, 
liquids,  and  of  air,  the  speclhc  gravity  and  specific  heat  of 
substances  are  exercises  belonging  to  the  second  class.  Their 
value  to  the  student  depends  upon  the  care  and  exactness  with 
which  they  are  performed.  Exercises  whose  object  is  the  verifi- 
cation of  physical  laws  are  of  least  value  and  importance  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline.  Not  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
laws  is  of  less  importance  to  the  student,  but  the  method  of  ob- 
taining this  knowledge  is  of  less  disciplinary  value.  Yet  these 
exercises  may  be  the  means  of  fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
laws  whose  discovery  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  within 
any  ordinary  time  limit  The  use  of  Atwood's  machine  would 
perhaps  be  an  exercise  of  the  third  class. 

In  selecting  laboratory  exercises  it  is  desirable  that  the  result, 
if  it  be  a  numerical  one,  should  be  arrived  at  by  several  different 
methods,  by  two  at  least  In  other  words,  that  there  should  be 
a  method  of  verification  which  the  student  can  apply  to  his  work. 
In  exercises  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  determination  of  a 
constant  such  as  the  specific  gravity  and  specific  heat  of  solids, 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  metals  and  of  air  ;  the  values  given 
in  reference  books  furnish  the  means  of  checking  the  correctness 
of  the  student's  work.  In  many  exercises  not  of  the  character  of 
those  just  specified  a  little  ingenuity  can  devise  at  least  two 
methods  of  arriving  at  the  result.  These  results  will  check  each 
other.  In  other  cases  a  comparison  of  results  obtained  by  differ- 
ent members  of  the  class,  with  a  rejection  of  those  which  are 
manifestly  incorrect  and  an  averaging  of  those  remaining  will  give 
the  best  obtamable  value. 

The  following  list  of  laboratory  exercises  on  the  subjects  of 
mensuration  ana  the  dynamics  of  liquids  and  gases  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  points  stated  above.  They  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  course  given  here  which  covers  all  the  subjects  usually  studied 
in  elementary  physics.  They  have  been  selected  from  quite  a 
wide  range  of  books  and  laboratory  manuals.  The  apparatus 
needed  for  these  exercises  is  for  the  most  part  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. 

MENSURATION. 

1.  Find  (a)  the  volume  of  a  box  in  cubic  chains,  and  (d)  change 
this  to  cubic  inches.  Find  (c)  the  volume  of  the  box  in  cubic 
inches  and  compare  the  two  values. 

2.  Find  (a)  the  depth  and  diameter  of  th^  top  and  bottom  of  a 
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tumbler  and  calculate  the  volume.    (^)  Verify  the  result  by  find- 
ing the  volume  by  weighine. 

3.  Find  the  volume  of  {a)  a  (brass)  cylinder  and  (i)  a  (wooden) 
sphere  and  (c)  verify  the  result  in  each  case  by  finding  the  vol- 
ume by  displacement. 

4.  Fmd  (a)  the  contents  of  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  by  weigh- 
ing and  (d)  verify  the  result  by  a  graduate. 

5.  Plot  a  6ela,  courses  and  distances  being  given  with  pro- 
tractor, plotting  scale,  and  dividers. 

6.  Plot  a  field,  courses  and  distances  except  one  being  given. 
Find  the  course  and  distance  of  the  omitted  side. 

Apparatus  needed  for  the  exercises  above  are :  (i)  Rectangu- 
lar box,  carefully  made,  about  6x4x3  inches.  (2)  Metric  rule 
graduated  on  one  side  in  inches.  (3)  Glass  tumbler  with  flat  (in- 
side) bottom.  (4)  Platform  balance  (Harvard).  (5)  Brass  or 
wooden  cylmder  about  3x1  inches.  6.  Wooden  or  celluloid 
sphere  i  inch  diameter.  (7)  Graduated  cylinder  250  cubic 
cnains.  (8)  Glass-stoppered  bottle  2  or  4  ounce  salt  mouth.  (9) 
Protractor  and  scale  in  one  piece.    (10)  Dividers,  4  inches. 

THE  PROPERTIES  OF  SOLIDS. 

7.  Find  (a)  the  tensile  strength  of  a  brass  wire  in  pounds  and 
(3)  the  length  that  would  just  break  under  its  own  weight  if  sus- 
pended at  one  end. 

8.  Find  (a)  the  limit  of  elasticity  and  (d)  the  laws  of  elasticity 
of  a  brass  wire  under  a  varying  stress,  length,  and  cross  section. 
Plot  the  result  on  co-ordinate  paper. 

9.  Find  the  laws  of  deflection  of  beams  under  (a)  a  varying 
load,  (d)  length,  {c)  width,  and  {d)  thickness. 

10.  Find  the  laws  of  torsion  in  a  steel  rod  under  {a)  varying 
torsional  force,  (d)  length,  and  (c)  size. 

11.  (Divisibility.)  Find  the  amount  of  copper  in  a  cubic  chain 
of  copper  solution  after  dissolving  a  piece  of  known  weight  in 
nitric  acid,  then  diluting  and  precipitating  with  ammonia. 

HYDROSTATICS. 

12.  Determine  by  experiment  the  relation  (a)  between  pressure 
and  depth,  and  (d)  between  the  pressure  on  a  given  surface  at  a 
given  depth  and  the  direction  of  the  pressure. 

13.  Answer  by  experiment  these  questions:  (i)  Upon  what 
does  the  pressure  on  any  given  surface  at  a  given  depth  depend, 
e,g.,  in  vessels  of  different  shape  ?  (2)  How  is  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  any  given  surface  of  a  liquid  enclosed  in  a  vessel, 
transmitted. 

FLOTATION  AND  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

14.  What  relation  exists  between  the  loss  of  weight  of  a  solid 
immersed  in  a  liquid  (water)  and  the  weight  of  the  liquid  dis- 
placed? 

15.  What  relation  between  the  weight  of  a  floating  body  and 
the  weight  of  the  li()uid  displaced  ? 

16.  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  solid  denser  than  water. 

17.  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  that  floats  in  water  by 
(i)  the  method  of  the  sinker  and  (2)  by  the  method  of  flotation. 

18.  Find  the  specific  gravitv  of  a  liquid  (kerosene),  (i)  by  the 
specific  gravity  bottle,  (2)  by  the  specific  gravity  ball,  (3)  by  bal- 
ancing columns,  (4)  by  a  hydrometer. 

19.  Find  the  relation  between  pressure  and  volume  in  gases, 
/.  e,,  prove  Mariotte's  law. 

20.  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  air  on  the  water  standard,  and 
(2)  the  weight  of  air  per  liter. 

21.  F\nd(a)  the  degree  of  exhaustion  produced  by  the  successive 
strokes  of  air  pumps,  and  (2)  plot  the  result  on  co-ordinate  paper. 

Morgan  Park  Academy^  University  of  Chicago, 


Object  Lessons  in  English  Schools. 

[SPECIAI.  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

After  the  September  rest  all  elementary  schools  in  England 
are  to  devote  a  certain  time  to  object  lessons,  and  as  a  guide 
to  what  is  required  the  department  concerned  with  education  has 
issued  some  useful  observations  and  instructions,  and  as  educa- 
tion is  a  world-wide  subject  of  interest  a  notice  of  these  remarks 
may  well  occupy  a  little  space  in  The  School  Journal. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  schools  in  which  object  teaching 
has  been  introduced  with  most  success,  the  teachers  have  care- 
fully distini^uished  between  two  kinds  of  instruction  which  in  our 
schools  are  not  seldom  contused.  These  two  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion are  (i)  observation  of  the  object  itself,  and  (2)  giving  in- 
formation about  the  object.  This  distinction  is  of  importance, 
because  the  scope  and  method  of  the  lesson  differ  according  to 
its  nature. 

Object  teaching  leads  the  scholar  to  acquire  knowledge  by 
observation  and  experiment ;  and  no  instruction  is  properly  so- 
called  unless  an  object  is  presented  to  the  learner  so  that  the 
addition  to  his  knowledge  may  be  made  through  the  senses. 
Junior  teachers  have  not  infrequently  given  lessons  before  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors  which  were  wrongly  described  as  object  les- 
sons because  in  dealing  with  the  topic  selected  no  suitable  appeal 


was  made  to  the  eye  of  the  scholar.  A  lesson,  for  example,  on 
the  elephant  to  children  in  village  schools,  who  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  either  museums  or  zoolo^cal  gardens,  may  con- 
vey information  and  store  the  memory  with  interesting  izicxs,  but 
it  does  not  cultivate  the  habit  of  obtaining  knowledge  direcdy 
and  at  first  hand  or  develop  the  faculty  of  observation  However 
well  the  lesson  may  be  illustrated  by  diagrams,  pictures,  models, 
or  lantern  slides,  if  the  children  have  no  opportunity  of  handlini^ 
or  watching  the  actual  object  which  is  being  dealt  with,  the 
teacher  will  be  giving  an  information  lesson  rather  than  an  ob- 
ject lesson.  It  should  be  always  remembered  that  in  object  les- 
sons the  imparting  of'  information  is  secondary  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  faculty  of  observation. 

Object  teaching  should  further  be  distin^ished  from  instruc- 
tion in  natural  science.  It  is  elementary  science  only  in  so  far  as 
it  aids  the  child  to  observe  some  of  the  facts  of  nature  upon 
which  natural  science  is  founded ;  but  as  it  deals  with  such 
topics  without  formal  arrangement  it  differs  widely  from  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  a  particular  science.  The  principles  of  scientific 
classification,  the  continuous  study  of  one  group  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, the  generalization  from  facts  and  the  search  for  natural 
laws,  belong  to  a  later  stagje  of  mental  discipline,  which  will  be 
much  more  effectual  if  it  is  being  based  upon  the  preliminary 
training  of  the  senses  thrcugh  sound  object  teaching.  It  is  most 
important,  therefore,  that  if,  for  example,  object  lessons  are  given 
on  plant  life,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  treat  them  as  a  con- 
tinuous introduction  to  the  study  of  botany  or  if  the  lesson  rela- 
tive to  animal  life,  to  the  study  of  zoology. 

In  object  teaching  the  chief  interest  in  the  lesson  should 
center  in  the  object  itself. 

The  following  suggestions,  which  have  been  made  by  practical 
teachers  will  be  found  useful : 

(1)  The  teacher  should  select  only  so  many  of  the  objects  set 
forth  as  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  year  without  overburdening  the 
scholars.  Habits  of  observation  are  better  cultivated  by  the 
thorough  examination  of  a  few  objects  than  by  the  superficial 
treatment  of  many. 

(2)  No  object  should  be  chosen  which  the  teacher  cannot 
thoroughly  illustrate  either  by  the  object  itself  or  by  some  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  object,  or  by  both.  All  that  is  purely 
technical,  whether  in  the  mode  of  study  or  the  language  and 
terminology  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

(3)  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  with  them  to 
the  lesson  illustrative  specimens  which  they  have  collected  or  bor- 
rowed from  friends. 

(4)  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  simple  draw- 
ings illustrative  of  their  observations,  wherever  possible,  and  in 
certain  cases  to  make  simple  records  on  square-ruled  paper. 
Clay-modeling  and  other  manual  occupations  may  be  employed 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  impressions  which  the  children  form 
and  to  fix  them  in  their  minds.  Teachers  also  should  frequently 
illustrate  details  of  the  lessons  by  blackboard  drawings.  Chil- 
dren who  are  jaded  in  five  minutes  of  a  lecture  will  be  open-eyed 
and  receptive  for  half  an  hour  while  the  teacher  draws  as  well  as 
Ulks. 

(5)  Visits  to  museums  and  other  institutions  of  educational 
value  are  now  recognized  by  the  code,  and  may  advantageously 
be  undertaken  where  possible  in  connection  with  the  object  teach- 
ing. Occasional  class  excursions  out  of,  or  in,  school  hours,  un- 
der proper  guidance,  will  enable  teachers  both  to  provide  suitable 
objects  and  to  confirm  previous  impressions.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  objects,  wnen  they  are  brought  into  the  class-room, 
cannot  be  there  studied  under  their  ordinary  conditions;  and 
therefore  it  is  important  by  a  proper  use  of  such  expeditions  to 
let  the  children  see  what  part  the  object  plays  in  its  usual  sur- 
roundings. 

(6)  If  the  scholars  are  to  learn  intelligently  from  their  object 
lessons,  the  first  requisite  is  trained  attention.  The  right 
method  of  securing  this  is  to  direct,  in  a  conversational  way,  the 
attention  of  the  children  to  the  different  parts  of  the  object  in  an 
orderly  manner,  and  explain  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the 
whole.  After  the  analvsis  or  study  of  separate  detail,  the  object 
should  be  again  treatecf  as  a  whole.'  It  should  not  be  left  in  frag- 
ments, but  tne  division  into  parts  should  be  followed  when  pos- 
sible by  the  reconstruction  of  them  into  their  ori^nal  unity. 
Through  such  teaching  the  vague  and  indefinite  impressions 
which  children  receive  from  objects  when  they  are  first  presented 
to  them  are  gradually  converted  into  clear  mental  pictures. 

(7)  The  attempt  to  teach  children  to  be  accurate  in  observa- 
tion cannot  be  separated  from  the  need  of  making  them  accurate 
in  description.  After  the  children  have  been  trained  to  observe  a 
fact  they  should  be  practiced  in  making  a  correct  statement  of  it 
in  a  sentence  of  their  own.  This  oral  answering  in  complete  sen- 
tences will  lead  to  correct  use  of  the  English  language  both  in 
talking  and  writing,  and  will  store  the  mind  with  a  useful  voca- 
bulary. The  older  children  will  be  able  to  write  brief  weekly 
compositions  in  which  they  may  express  in  a  written  form  the 
ideas  which  they  have  acquired  through  oral  instruction. 

To  sum  up  the  mam  vsdue  of  object  teaching,  there  are  three 
principal  uses.    The  first  and  most  important  is  to  teach  the 
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children  to  observe,  compare,  and  contrast ;  the  second  is  to  im- 
part^ information ;  and  tne  third  is  to  reinforce  the  other  two  by 
making  the  results  of  them  the  basis  for  instruction  in  language, 
drawing,  number,  modeling,  and  other  handwork.  There  are. 
however,  other  important  uses  of  good  object  teaching.  It 
makes  the  lives  of  the  children  more  happy  and  interesting  by 
opening  up  an  easily  accessible  and  attractive  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  brain  hand,  and  eye.  It  gives  the  children  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  simplest  natural  facts  and  directs  their  atten- 
tion to  external  objects,  making  their  education  less  bookish.  It 
further  develops  a  love  of  nature  and  an  interest  in  living  things, 
and  corrects  the  tendency  which  exists  in  many  children  to  de- 
structiveness  and  thoughtless  unkindness  to  anunals,  and  shows 
the  ignorance  and  cruelty  of  such  conduct.  The  vdue  of  the  ser- 
vices which  many  animals  render  to  man  should  be  dwelt  upon, 
and  the  importance  of  kindly  treating  them  and  preserving  them 
should  be  pointed  out.  By  these  means  and  in  other  ways,  good 
object  teaching  may  lay  the  foundation  for  the  right  direction  of 
the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  children  throughout  the  whole 
school 

The  lessons  suggested  in  the  circular  on  teaching  issued  by 
the  education  department  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The 
Journal : 

Object  Lessons. 

The  following  lessons  deal  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
common  life  and  with  objects  familiar  to  the  children.  The 
teacher's  choice  is  not  confined  to  these  lists;  other  objects 
will  be  accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector. 
Any  of  the  objects  may  be  dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  in  more  than  one  lesson,  and,  although  they  have  been 
grouped  for  convenience  of  reference,  it  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
scribe any  specified  number  of  them  for  a  yearly  course.  With 
different  treatment  the  same  object  may  be  adapted  to  more  than 
one  standard.  Some  teachers  may  prefer  to  deal  with  the  same 
object  in  successive  years,  or  to  recur  to  it  after  a  year's  interval, 
expanding  the  study  to  suit  the  growing  powers  of  the  scholars. 
To  naeet  the  varying  requirements  of  teachers  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  some  cases  the  names  of  the  objects  have  been  merely 
enumerated,  while  in  other  cases  a  few  suggestions  have  been 
added  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment. 

I.— Plant  Life. 

(a)  The  study  0/ plants  as  growing  things. 

Grow  an  oDion  in  a  bottle  of  water  and  note  appearance  of  root  and 
stem.  Make  a  model  io  clay  of  the  various  stages  of  s^rowth  at  short  inter- 
vals. 

Grow  mustard  seed  on  damp  flannel  and  note  stages  of  growth. 

Notice  a  few  cunous  roots. 

The  carrot.    Cut  off  the  top  of  one  and  grow  it  in  a  saucer  of  water. 
Contrast  the  root  of  a  daisy  (fibrous). 

Roots  which  walk.    Strawberry  or  strayberry. 

Violet  root. 

Contrast  root  of  iris  and  Solomon's  seal  in  their  modes  of  extension. 

Stem.  Count  the  riogs  in  a  trunk  that  has  been  feUed.  Rings,  how 
produced  ;  estimate  age  of  tree  ;  the  record  of  dry  or  wet  seasons. 

Climbing  stems.     Ivy. 

Train  bindweed  up  a  stick  and  note  that  it  turns  to  the  right. 

If  you  untwine  it  and  force  it  the  other  wav  (to  the  left)  note  how  it. 
resumes  its  old  direction  again,  holding  the  stick  with  one  of  iu  leaf  stalks 
to  get  a  purchase  for  the  change. 

Simple  experiments  to  show  effect  of  light  on  (i)  leaves  and  (a)  root*:. 
Celery;  blanching. 

Leaves  of  deciduous  trees  contrasted  with  leaves  of  evergrcf^ens.  Con- 
trast leaves  of  holly,  ivy,  and  box  with  leaves  of  oak,  elm,  and  beech. 

Note  autumn  tints.  Collect  and  press  leaves  of  various  colors  in  aut- 
umn. 

Buds.     Leaf  buds  and  flower  buds. 

Parts  of  a  flower. 

Fruits.     Different  kinds. 

(^  Blossoms^  Fruits^  Seeds^  and  Leaves. 

Parts  of  a  flower. 

Flowers  of  curious  shape. 

Pea  blossom. 

Insects  and  flowers. 

Colors  of  flowers  and  insects. 

Fruits.    How  seeds  are  scattered. 

Shooting  seeds. 

Flying  Seeds. 

Curious  flowers,  j.  /.,  primrose,  compound  flower  (daisy),  water  lily. 

Leaves.    Shape,  veining,  arrangement. 

Flowers  as  supplying  (i)  weather  glass.  (2)  clock,  (3)  calendar. 

Examine  celery  plant.    Cut  leaf  stalks  into  thin  sections  to  see  how  a 
pUot  is  buUt  up. 

{c)  Haw  plants  are  adapted  to  their  surroundings. 
A  bunch  of  spring  flowers  (according  to  time  of  year). 


II 


II 


II 


II 


A  bunch  of  summer  flowers 

A  bunch  of  autumn  flowers 

Flowers  and  the  soiL    Bog  plants. 

Riverside  plants. 

Plants  that  grow  in  running  water. 

Plants  that  grow  in  still  water. 

Meadow  plants. 

Plants  of  the  heath  and  moor. 

Plants  of  the  hills.  Plants  of  the  wood.  Plants  of  the  sea  coast  and 
salt  marshes. 

Sundew  and  flesh-eating  plants. 

Ferns. 

The  spores  of  ferns. 

Grow  some  spores  in  a  pan  under  glass  and  watch  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  fern.     Contrast  with  growth  of  mustard  from  seed. 

Mosses. 

Lichens. 

Funguses. 

Simple  experiments  in  manuring  plants. 

How  plants  help  or  hinder  each  others  growth. 

Parasites.     Mistletoe. 

Plants  which  help  or  injure  man. 

II.— Animal  Life. 

(«) 

The  cat  (compare  with  dog).— Eyes,  rough,  dry  tongue^  soft  pads  and 
sharp  claws,  teeth,  method  ot  holdmg  prey,  drinking,  covenng  of  fur,  whis- 
kers, tail. 

The  cow  (compare  with  sheep  and  goat^ — How  she  takes  her  food,  teeth, 
chewmg,  milk  (cneese  and  butter),  t«il,  hoofs,  covering,  ears,  horns,  nose. 

The  horse  (compare  with  donkey).— Covering,  teeth,  hoofs,  tail,  mane. 

The  rabbit  (compare  with  hare).— Teeth,  legs,  feet,  claws, covering,  tail, 
whiskers,  ears,  eyes. 

The  mouse  (compare  with  rat  and  water  rat).— Teeth,  paws,  tail,  whis- 
kers, eyes,  ears. 

A  fish.— How  fitted  to  hve  in  water,  weight,  shape,  covering,  tempera- 
ture, movements. 

A  plaice  (compare  with  herring). — Flat,  eyes  on  one  side  of  head,  gills, 
movements. 

Animals  which  sleep  in  winter. — Examples :  squirrel,  dormouse,  com- 
mon snake,  frog,  toad,  snail,  slug.     Preparation  made  for  sleep. 

Mole.— Shape,  snout,  teeth,  paws,  claws,  eyes,  ears,  fur,  food. 

Hedgehog.— Covering  of  spines,  how  it  rolls  itself  into  a  ball  and  why, 
head,  teeth,  food. 

Common  snake  (compare  with  viper).— Shape,  covering,  teeth,  how  it 
moves,  how  it  swallows  its  prey. 

Frog  (compare  with  toad  and  newt\— Movement,  capture  of  prey,  breath- 
mg,  mnter  quarters. 

Garden  snail  (compare  with  slug.— Shell,  mantle,  head,  horns,  eyes,  food, 
preparation  for  winter  sleep. 

Earthworm. — Shape,  rings,  locomotion,  food,  usefulness. 

Spider  (contrast  with  bee).— Shaps,  segments,  legs,  eyes,  jaws,  spinnerets, 
web,  breathing  organs. 

Paws  and  claws  and  their  uses. — Cat,  dog,  rabbit,  mouse,  mole,  frog. 

Tails  and  their  uses.— Horse,  cow,  donkey,  dog,  cat,  monkey,  haivest 
mouse. 

Tongues  and  their  uses.— Cat,  dog,  cow,  woodpecker,  frog. 

Teeth  and  their  uses.— Man,  cat,  cow,  horse,  rabbit,  snake,  fangs  of 
poisonous  snakes. 

Hair,  fur,  wool,  and  their  uses.— Cat,  mole,  dog,  sheep,  fox. 

Beaks  of  birds  and  their  uses.— Duck,  fowl,  parrot,  sparrow,  goat-sucker, 
heron. 

Feet  of  birds  and  their  uses,— Duck,  fowl,  swift,  owl,  etc. 

Insects.— Examples:  bee,  beetle,  butterfly,  cockroach,  silkworm. 

Insect  deve:opment.— Legs,  wings,  segments,  mouth,  breathing  appa- 
ratus, ovipositors. 

Ill  _The  Sky,  the  Air,  the  Surface  of  the  Land,  and  Water. 

(tf )  The  Sky. 

Sunrise,  moon,  and  sunset.  (Note  the  object  over  which  the  sun  is  seen 
to  rise  from  month  to  month.  Note  sun's  position  at  noon,  and  its  varying 
height  above  horizon.) 

Shadow.  (Note  by  aid  of  a  spike  erect  on  a  flat  disk  the  varving  length 
of  the  shadow  at  noon.  Study  the  shadows  of  objects.  Variation  in 
sharpness  and  depth.) 

Moon.    (Note  the  changes.    Draw  the  shape  from  week  to  week.) 

A  few  of  the  brightest  constellations.  (Make  diagrams  on  square  ruled 
paper  from  a  study  of  the  sky  itself.  Great  Bear  and  Pole  Star  ;  Lyre  and 
Vega;  Cassiopeia.) 

Planets.  (Note  anv  planet  visible  when  the  lesson  is  given.  Mark  its 
position  on  square  ruled  paper  for  a  few  weeks.) 

Varying  length  of  day  and  night. 

(*)    The  Air. 

Wind.  Varying  direction.  (Note  and  keep  record  of  the  direaion  of 
the  wind  from  day  to  day.) 
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Warmer  and  colder  winds ;  rainy  and  dry  winds. 

Moisture  in  the  air  shown  by  seaweed  ;  string:  (chang;ing  tension). 

Wet  cloth  dries  in  the  wind  (water  turns  to  vapor). 

Vai>or  turns  to  water.  (Breathing  on  slate.  Clouds  on  hiUs,  Even- 
ing mists.) 

Clouds  in  the  sky.    Three  chief  kinds :  '*  heaps.'*  **  beds,'*  **  feathers.'* 

Rain.  (Note  size  of  drops.  Raindrops  on  dust  form  little  balls.  Note 
effect  of  heavy  ram  in  tearmg  up  roads.  Note  the  channels  so  made,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  sand  and  pebbles  washed  to  a  distance.) 

Rainbow.  1  Note  the  succession  of  colors.  Note  position  of  sun  behind 
observer  and  of  the  bow  where  the  shower  of  rain  is  falling.  Note  that 
height  of  arch  changes.    When  is  it  higher  and  when  lower  f) 

Rainbow  colors  on  shells,  fihn  of  tar,  etc.    Feathers  of  birds. 

Dew.  ^Note  when  formed.  Cloudless  weather.  On  what  does  it  lie 
thickest?) 

Hoar  frost. 

Snow.  (Note  sise  of  flakes.  Movement  of  flakes  in  the  air  as  they  fall. 
Snowdrift    Snow  squeezed  Into  ice.) 

Hail.  (Note  when  it  falls.  Examine  hailstgnes.  Is  the  hail  accom- 
panied by  thunder  ?) 

Thunder  and  lightning. 

(c)  The  Surface  of  the  Land. 

Level  or  sloping.  Simple  way  of  measuring  slope.  Height  of  school  and 
neighboring  hilltops  above  sea-level. 

Flow  of  water  over  the  land.  Neighboring  stream  or  streams.  Water- 
partings. 

The  river  basin  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Construct  a  model  fountain  and  make  simple  observations  on  the  press- 
ure of  water.  Mill-dam.  A  head  of  water.  Notion  of  falling  water  as  a 
motor. 

Soils.  Clay,  sand,  slate,  granite,  chalk,  quanies  near  scnool,  gravel 
pits,  clay  pits,  brick  works.  (Note  how  the  rocks  lie,  in  layers  or  in  masses 
without  structure.) 

Stones  in  the  brook,  water- worn  ;  pebbles  on  beach,  rounded  ;  pebbles 
in  gravel  pit  often  with  sharp  edges,  perhaps  icebome. 

Difference  between  sand  and  mud.  Crumbling  rocks.  Effect  of  frost  on 
damp  roqks. 

Caves  by  the  sea  formed  by  the  waves ;  caves  inland  formed  by  rain  dis- 
solving limestone  ;  stalactites.  (A  lesson  for  schools  in  limestone  regions 
or  near  rocky  coasts.) 

Building  stone,  marble,  slate,  bath  stone,  sandstone,  etc 

In  marble,  note  shells,  etc.    Note  plants  in  coal. 

Volcanic  rocks.  Lava,  brimstone,  pumice  stone,  basalt,  and  whinstone. 
(According  to  the  nature  of  the  district.) 

Rock  salt  *  crystals  of  salt.    Salt  in  sea  water.    Mineral  in  solution. 

Hard  and  soft  water.  Rain  water  compared  with  streams  from  chalk  or 
limestone ;  leavings  after  evaporation.  Fur  in  kettles.  Softening  hard 
water. 

(In  certain  districts)  other  minerals  in  solution,  sulphur  wells,  iron 
springs,  medicinal  waters. 

Mortar  and  cement.    (Slake  lime  and  make  mortar ;  note  the  heat,  etc.) 

Surface  soils.  Crumbled  rocks.  Waterbome  sand  and  mud.  Vege- 
table mould  and  earthworms. 

Vegetation  and  cultivation.    Forest,  moor,  and  heath.    Heathers. 

Hedgerow  trees,  elms,  and  ashes. 

Trees  of  the  forest,  oak,  beech,  birch. 

Evergreen  trees,  pines,  and  firs. 

Evergreen  plants  and  shrubs,  holly,  ivy,  box.  Contrast  evergreen  and 
deciduous  leaves.  (Note  changes  at  fall  of  leaf.  Autumn  tints.  Press 
specimens.) 

Riverside  trees,  wiUows,  poplars,  aspens. 

HiU  partures  and  meadows.     Turf  on  the  downs  and  hay  in  the  valleys. 

Gardens  and  their  contents.  Garden  fruits  and  wild  fruits.  Garden 
flowers  and  wild  flowers. 

{d)  Water, 

Standing  water :  ponds ;  pond  life. 

Springs  and  running  water.  Clear  water  looks  shallower  than  it  is. 
Simple  experiments  in  illustration. 

Study  of  flow  of  a  stream.  Where  the  flow  is  quicker  (a)  in  the  middle : 
(^)  on  one  side,  outer  and  inner  bend.  Where  the  bank  is  eaten  away  and 
where  sand  is  spread  out.  Varying  bottom;  deep  pools,  shallows,  sand 
banks  Confluence  of  tributary.  Delta.  Measure  the  speed  at  which  the 
water  flows. 

Study  of  seashore.  Rocky  and  sandy  coasts.  Soundings.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide.  Currents.  Drifting  sand.  Effect  of  frost  on  diifs. 
Breakwaters.    Layers  of  soil  and  rock  exposed  down  the  side  of  a  cliff. 

Measure  with  thermometer  the  temperature  of  («)  a  spring ;  (d)  a  stream  ; 
(0  a  pond  ;  (</)  the  sea. 

Ice.  Study  hardness,  mode  of  fracture  ;  sphttmg  blocks  with  a  needle. 
Does  it  sink  or  swim  in  water  ?  Easy  to  xnake  two  surfaces  of  ice  freeze 
together.    Simple  experiments  with  Ice. 

Watch  and  record  behavior  of  thermometer  plunged  in  melting  ice. 

Melt  some  ice  carefully  to  find  out  whether  it  takes  up  more  or  less  room 
than  the  water  into  which  it  changes.  (Force  a  mass  ot  ice  into  a  lump  of 
clay  and  let  it  melt  there.) 

Freeze  some  water  in  a  bottle  and  note  bursting  of  bottle.  Bursting  of 
pipes. 

Notes  on  expansion  and  contraction  of  substances  illustrated  by  behavior 
of  water  at  different  temperatures.    Preliminary  notion  of  thermometer. 

Watch  cold  spring  water  being  heated  to  boiling  point  in  transparent 
glass  vessel.  Note  bubbles  of  air  given  off,  and  as  the  water  is  neated 
bubbles  of  steam  rising  from  below.  Observe  force  or  compressed  steam. 
Preliminary  notion  of  steam  engine. 


Dribble  powdered  alum  into  clear  water.  Hang  thread  in  the  solatk>n 
and  note  the  formation  of  crystaL    Alum  and  other  crystals. 

Expose  to  the  air  crvstals  of  (i)  salt ;  (a)  soda.  Note  change.  What 
difference  ?  What  difference  according  to  weather  ?  Expose  to  the  air 
crystals  of  saltpeter,  and  note  result. 

Dnbble  salt  into  clear  water  and  note  that  it  dissolves,  quicker  at  first. 
then  slower,  at  last  no  more  is  dissolved.  Place  a  fresh  tif^L  ^  nturated 
solution  and  afterwards  transfer  it  to  clear  water. 

One  liquid  is  denser  than  another.  Compare  water  and  mercury.  Things 
which  float  in  mercury  and  sink  in  water. 

Upward  pressure  of  water  on  bodies  dropped  into  it.  Why  bodies  sink 
or  float,    why  steel  ships  float.    Why  cork  floaU. 

Simple  experiments  in  displacement  of  water. 

Simple  experiments  in  pressure  of  water  and  presrare  of  air.  Siphon. 
Squnrt.    Pump.    Diving  beU. 

Distillation  of  water.    Filtration. 

Water ;  a  combination  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Simple 
experiments. 

IV.— Object  Lessons  for  Town  Schools. 


(«) 


The  water  we  drink — how  obtained. 

Some  of  the  simpler  properties  of 
water. 

River  (or  canal) — according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Boats,  barges,  or  ships,  with  which 
children  are  familiar — according  to 
circumstances. 

Other  ships,  e,  g.^  Atlantic  liners. 

Bricks — their  size,  shape,  and  manu- 
facture ;  their  size,  etc.,  to  be  as- 
certained by  children *s  measure- 
ments. 

Bricklayer's  work — arrangement  of 
bricks  in  1 4-inch  wall  and  in  9  inch 
wall,  shown  with  real  bricks  or 
with  small  wooden  ones ;  mortar, 
etc. 
Coal — its  simpler  properties. 

Coal — ^how  obtained. 

Coal — ^how  transported  and  how 
used. 

Coal-gas ;  it  may  be  made  in  pres- 
ence of  the  children. 

Gasworks  and  gaspipes. 


Petroleum — ^how  obtained  ;  its  sim- 
pler properties  and  uses. 

Lamps  and  their  dan^ners. 

Common  stones  used  m  building  and 
road-making. 

Road -making  and  paving. 

Quarries  and  quarrymen. 

Railways — general  sketch. 

Engines  and  carriages. 

The  work  of  raUway  men. 

The  park  or  publk  garden — general 
sketch. 

The  park  or  public  garden— one  or 
two  of  its  moie  conspicuous  trees. 

The  park  or  public  garden— one  or 
two  of  Its  more  conspicuous  plants. 

Comparison  between  calico  and  flan- 
nel. 

Cotton  and  its  manufacture. 

Lancashire  and  the  cotton  district ; 
mills. 

Sheep-dipping  and  rearing. 

1  he  West  Riding  of  Vor^hire  ;  fac- 
tories, etc. 


Cart-horse. 

Donkey. 

Sparrow. 

Rat  or  mouse. 

Cat. 

Plants  grown  in  school-room  ^acom 

in  glass  of  water). 
Plants  grown  in  school-room  (mus- 
tard and  cress). 
Plants  grown  in  school-room  (hya- 

dnth In  water  or  pot). 
Plants    grown    in    school-room  (a 

fern). 
Costermonger  and  what  he  sells. 
Some  common  fruits  sold  in  streets 

or  shops,  e,  g. ,  pears  and  apples. 
Some  common  fruits  sold  in  streets 

or  shops,  e,  ^.,  strawberries. 
Some  common  fruits  sold  in  streets 

or  shops,  e,  g.^  oranges. 


(*) 

Some  common  fruits  sold  in  streets 

or  shops,  e,  /.,  cocoanuts. 
Things  seen  in  grocer*s  window,  e,  /., 

tea. 
Things  seen  in  grocer*s  window,  e,  g,, 

sugar. 
Things  seen  in  grocer's  window, «,  /., 

coffee. 
Things  seen  in  grocer's  window,  e.g.^ 

currants  and  raisins. 
The  baker  and  his  work. 
The  milkman. 
The  addressing  and  posting  of  a  letter. 
The  postman  and  post  office. 
The  sweep  and  his  work. 
Dangers  n-om  fire  and  how  they  may 

be  avoided. 
The  firemen  and  fire-engines. 
'Bus  or  tram  drivers. 
The  policeman. 


v.— Other  Lessons  for  Country  Schools. 

(tf) 

The  farmyard.    Its  buildings  and  their  contents.    Animals  kept  on  a 
farm  and  their  uses.    Necessity  of  cleanliness,  kindness,  and  suitable  food. 
The  dairy  and  its  contents.    Butter  and  cheese-making. 

Bees.     Bee-keeping. 

Spring.  Spring  flowers.  Work  in  the  fields  in  spring.  The  cuckoo  and 
swallow.     Record  date  of  arrival. 

Summer.  Different  kinds  of  leaves  and  fruit.  Work  in  the  fields  in 
summer. 

Autumn.    Work  in  the  fields. 

A  mill  and  the  work  of  a  miller. 

Winter.     Frost.   Ice.   Snow. 

Birds.  Singing  birds,  as  the  thrush  and  nightingale.  Birds  of  prey,  as 
the  hawk.    Swimming  and  wad'ng  birds,  as  the  duck  and  heron. 

Wild  animals.    The  fox,  hare,  and  rabbit. 

Minerals.    A  mine.    Three  useful  minerals. 

The  lessons  on  the  seasons  should  correspond  with  the  actual  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  different  operations  explained  should  be  taken  while  each 
is  in  progress. 

Leaves  of  trees  may  be  dried  by  simply  placing  them  between  sheets  of 
paper  and  pressing  them.  Their  shapes  may  be  used  for  the  children  to 
draw  round  on  paper,  which  can  afterwards  be  pncked  and  then  sewn 
round. 


Springtime 


r  The  waking  of  nature. 

I  The  lengthening  daylight  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
\  the  coming  warm  weather,  birds  singing,  building 
I  their  nests,  laying  their  eges,  the  trees  and  hedges 
[     changing,  bu<u  and  leaves,  the  bloom  on  fmit  trees. 
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The  local  wild  flowers  of  spring.    The  daisy,  primrose,  bluebell. 

Summertime. 

The  local  wild  flowers  of  summer. 

Autumn. 

The  local  wild  flowers  of  autumn. 

Winter.    The  repose  of  nature. 

The  land.    Woodland,  meadowland,  ploughland,  moorland. 

The  sky. 

A  bird— covering,  wings,  beak,  feet ;  motion ;  nesU,  eggs,  food, 
r  Thrush  or  blackbird. 
Loci  bird.    ]L^,1- 

[  Rooks. 
Birds  which  come  for  the  summer. 
Birds  which  come  for  the  winter. 

r  Rabbit. 
Local  wUd  animals  I  ^^' 

[  Hedgehog. 
Animals  on  a  farm. 
Our  village. 
The  carrier's  cart. 
The  cottage  garden. 

The  stream  or  river,  its  banks,  the  birds  and  animals  that  live  near  it. 
Aflsh. 
A  plant. 


(O 


The  garden  in  spring. 
The  farm  in  spnng. 
The  garden  in  summer. 
The  farm  in  summer. 
The  garden  in  autumn. 
The  farm  in  autumn. 
The  garden  in  winter. 
The  farm  in  winter. 
The  weather  and  wind. 


The  oak  tree. 

The  elm  tree. 

The  aople  tree. 

Evergreen  trees. 

An  insect. 

The  spider  and  his  web. 

The  butterfly ;  colors,  beauty, history. 

Bees. 

The  farmer's  pests. 


The  soil ;   sunshme,  air,  rain,  frost.  The  farmer's  friends. 

manure.  A  pond. 

The^  farmer|s  tools.     The  plough,  A  frog. 

drill,  rejping  machine.  A  ramble  in  a  wood  and  what  may 
The  crops  :  grass,  com,  root-crops.         be  seen  there. 

Wheat,  TheraUwajr, 

The  potato.  Market-day  in  the  neighboring  town. 

A  newspaper. 

VI. — Object  Lessons  in  the  Science  of  Common  Things. 

(^) 

Water. — How  carried,  jugs,  bottles,  barrels,  spouts,   funnels.    Wells. 
Things  that  float,  things  that  sink. 

S(dids. — Hard  and  soft,  in  the  room  and  in  clothing.    Files.      Hammer 
and  nails.    Buttons. 

Powders. — Flour. 

Pastes. — Paste,  clay,  putty. 

Things  porous. — Bread,  sponge. 

Things  that  melt.— Butter,  tallow,  sealing-wax.    Ice,  snow. 

Water.— Drying  clothes,  breathing  on  slates,  frost  on  the  pane.    The 
boiling  of  the  kettle.    The  pot  boiling  over. 

Things  that  dissolve. — Sugar,  salt. 

Air.— Bubbles,  pouring  water  through  funnel  into  empty  bottle.      A 
burning  candle.    Fans,  blowing  feathers.    Paper  windmills. 

Forms  of  strength. — The  floor,  joists  and  boards.      Wooden  bridges. 
Steps  and  stairs. 

Things  that  stretch. — Elastic  bands. 

Things  that  bend. — Bow  and  arrows.    Cord,  ropes. 

Machines. — Tops.    Roller  for  pastry,  for  garden.    Perambulator. 

Movements. — Walking,  running,  leaping,  creeping,  crawling. 

Musical  Toys. — Harmonicon.     Bell. 

Water.— Pipes,  taps,  the  fountain.    Canals.     Rafts,  boats,  anchors. 

Solids.— Teeth,  nails  and  claws.    Sand-paper.    Pms,  needles,  awl,  gim- 
let.   Hook  and  eye. 

Powders. — Chalk,  pencil. 

Pastes. — Mud  in  streets,  brickmaking. 

Things  porous. — Brick,  chalk,  springs  of  water. 

Things  that  melt. — Candle-making.    Ickles. 

Water. — Manufacture  of  salt  from  brine.   Rain-drops,  hail,  spray,  water- 
dust,  the  cloud. 
Things  that  dissolve.— The  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Air. — The  chimney,  draughts.     Waves  and  breakers.    Winged  seeds. 
Shuttlecock,  arrow  and  kite. 

Forms  of  strength. — The  ceiling.    The  arch.     Ladders. 

Things  that  stretch.— A  footbalL 

Things  that  bend. — Cart  springs.    Paper  clips.    Spider's  web. 

Machines. — Hoop,  fly-wheel  of   sewing  machine.     Mangle.      Wagon. 
BIcyde. 

Movements. — Swimming. 

Muncal  Toys.— Musical  box.     Drum. 

(f) 

Water. — Syphon,  pump.    Oil,  cream. 

Sdida. — Hinges,  tires,  and  axles.    The  grindstone.     Screws  and  screw- 
drivcfs. 


Powders.— Black  lead. 
Pastes. — Pottery. 

Things  porous.— Blotting  paper,  towels,  wicks,  earth. 
Things  that  melt. — Lead,  iron. 

Water. — Salt  Lakes.    Distillation  of  Water.    Clouds  and  rain. 
Things  that  dissolve  — Crystals,  hard  water,  varnishes. 
Air. — The  pop-gun,  the  fire-engine.    Wmds.    A  sailing  ship. 
Forms  of  strength, — The  roof.    Railway  bridges.    Cranes. 
Things  that  bend.— Clock  spring.    Chains. 

Machines. — The  loom.    Threshing  machine.    Rolling  iron  rails.    Coin- 
ing. 
M  ovements. — Flying. 
Musical  tOjTs — ^Tin  whistle.    Sounds  from  stretched  cords. 

VII.  Measuring,  Weighing,  and  Testing. 


A  two-foot  rule. 

Measurements  of  length — first  by  eye,  then  with  rule. )  Measurement  in 
Easy  measurements  of  a  square — first  by  eye,  then        ]•  inches  only, 
with  rule. 


\ 


Easy  measurements  of  rectangles. 

The  wire  gauge. 

Callipers. 

Scales  and  weights. 

Weighing  of  common  objects— first  by  hand,  then  with  scales ;  weight 
in  ounces  only. 

Weighing  letters. 

Plumb-line. 

Spirit  level, 

Steam — Observations  on  boiling  water ;  condension  of  steam,  etc. 

Mercury — weight  of ;  c/.  drop  of  mercury  and  drop  of  water :  effect  of 
heat  on  mercury, 

Alcohol— effect  of  heat  on  it ;  its  evaporation. 

Thermometer,  its  manufacture. 

Thermometer — uses ;  readings  in  ice,  in  boiling  water,  under  the  tongue, 
in  school-room. 

A  candle — its  composition.    The  wick. 

Candle  under  bell- jar  over  water ;  candle  in  narrow-necked  bottle. 

Chalk— where  found  ;  rts  origin. 

Chalk — its  treatment  with  acid. 

Chalk — its  reduction  to  quicklime  with  blow-pipe  ;  lime-water. 

Sugar  heated  in  test-tube ;  wood  heated  in  test-tube. 

Sulphur  heated  in  test-tube  :  lead  heated  in  test-tube. 

Magnet  and  iron  filings. 

The  compass.  — From  TAe  Practical  Teacher, 


Chautauqua  System. 

Many  educators  are  skeptical  as  to  the  usefulness  of  an  educa- 
tional svstem  like  the  Chautauqua,  which  under  Bishop  Vincent's 
leadership  has  come  to  be  a  powerful  institution  exerting  a  wide- 
reaching  iufluence,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the 
world.  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  university,  has  contributed 
a  notable  article  to  the  August  Forum  in  whidi  the  aims  of  the 
system  are  explained,  and  the  reasons  for  its  remarkable  success 
snown. 

IS  THE  SYSTEM  SUPERFICIAL? 

Taking  up  the  charge  of  superficiality  which  is  frequently 
brought  against  all  the  educational  work  of  Chautauqua,  Prof. 
Cook  says  that  it  has  been  a  difficult  one  to  meet.  It  lies,  he 
points  out,  against  the  summer  school— the  time  is  so  short,  it 
ties  against  the  correspondence  college— there  is  lack  of  the  living 
voice.  It  lies  against  the  C.  L.  S.  C. — how  can  untrained  minds 
loosely  held  in  an  elastic  organization,  accomplish  anything  of 
value  i  As  to  the  summer  school,  it  might  be  met  by  pointing  to 
the  character  of  its  teachers.  Is  it  likely  that  scholars  of  the  rep- 
utation  of  Professor  Seymour,  of  Yale,  and  President  Harper,  of 
Chicago,  would,  year  after  year,  deliberately  abet  pretentious  sci- 
olism? Would  It  be  possible  to  get  together  in  one  year,  as  a 
faculty  of  history,  four  men  like  Professors  Von  Hoist.  Moses, 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  and  George  B.  Adams,  in  a  sham  college 
which  had  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  years,  and  which  only 
satisfied  the  hunger  of  its  students  with  the  east  wind  ?  I  my- 
self had  students  m  Old  English  last  summer  who  would  work 
five  or  six  hours  a  day  at  the  subject.  How  should  it  be  other- 
wise when  the  class  was  largely  composed  of  college  professors 
and  teachers  in  academies  and  high  schools,  teachers  who  had  a 
purpose  in  their  application  ?  At  the  end  of  the  session  I  held  an 
examination  in  the  text-book— my  "  First  Book  in  Old  English  " 
— in  which  several  passed  with  credit.  An  average  class  of  col- 
lege juniors  or  seniors  would  not  have  done  better  as  the  result  of 
half  a  year's  study.  We  are  hearing  a  good  deal  in  these  days 
about  the  deficiencies  in  our  public  schools.  The  medical  col- 
leges—those which  are  afflicted  with  a  deplorable  lack  of  stand- 
ards— ^have  come  in  for  their  share  of  scathing  criticism.    I  be- 
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lieve  it  is  true  Ibat  not  even  tbe  theological  seminaries  have 
wholly  escaped  censure  on  this  score,  Wbo,  then,  is  to  cast  the 
first  stoDc  if  these  thines  be  true  ?  And  if  they  are  not  true  in 
other  instances  why  should  it  be  assumed  that  they  are  solely 

true  when  applied  to  Chautauqua? 

AIMS  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RVSTEM. 

Coming  to  the  consideration  of  the  aims  and  influence  of  the 
Chautauqua  system  Prof.  Cook  writes  : 

"But  what  is  the  Chautauq^ua  idea?  As  nearly  as  I  can  for- 
mulate it,  it  is  sonjething  hite  this :  A  fraternal,  enthusiastic, 
methodical,  and  sustained  attempt  to  elevate,  enrich,  and  inspire 
the  individual  life  in  its  entirety  by  an  appeal  to  the  curiosity, 
hopefulness,  aud  ambition  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  de- 
barred from  the  greatest  oppottunities  of  culture  and  spiritual 
advancement.  To  this  end  all  uplifting  and  stimulating  forces, 
whether  secular  or  religious,  are  made  to  conspire  in  their  impact 
upon  the  person  whose  weal  is  sought.  He  is  made  to  feel  that 
his  self- improvement  will  be  reflected  in  the  greater  refinement 
and  cheer  of  his  home,  and  thus  the  striving  after  a  larger  and 
sweeter  life  is  entwined  with  his  domestic  affections.  He  is  ex- 
horted to  meet  with  others  in  local  circles ;  to  give  them  the  ben- 
efits of  his  counsels  and  superior  knowledge  if  he  is  farther  ad- 
vanced than  they ;  and  to  obtain  impulse  and  direction  from  them 
if  he  is  as  yet  but  a  nov'ce.  In  this  way  his  social  instincts  are 
appealed  to  and  cultivated,  and  the  result  is  the  infusion  oi  a 
greater  charm  into  neightwrhood  life.  These  circles  are  fre- 
quently connected  with  one  or  several  churches,  and  thus  relision 
is  introduced  to  hallow  and  reinforce  an  inspiration  to  which  it 
may  at  first  have  seemed  alien.  He  is  led  to  expect  and  demand 
assistance  m  his  intellectual  endeavors  from  experts  at  a  distance, 
and  thus  has  his  sense  of  human  fellowship  qui:kened,  his  rev- 
erence for  learning  and  benevolence  increased,  and  his  feeling  for 
national  unity  deepened.  Every  year  he  has  the  opportunity,  at 
Chautauqua,  of  meeting  the  leaders  to  whom  he  owes  so  much ; 
to  appreciate  more  keenly  the  reality  of  their  personal  interest  in 
him  1  to  resolve  his  doubts  and  difficulties  by  the  asking  of  ques- 
tions ;  to  listen  to  lectures  by  men  eminent  in  every  walk  of  life  ; 
to  enter  classes  in  subjects  which  he  is  qualified  to  pursue  ;  and 
to  have  bis  heart  warmed  by  personal  contact  with  a  host  of  those 
who  are  aiming  at  a  higher  lite  in  the  face  of  similar  discourage- 
ments, but  with  equal  aids,  with  a  common  purpose,  and  there- 
fore with  fraternal  sympathy. 

"  Can  we  wonder  that  Chautauqua  is  a  sacred  and  a  blessed 
name  to  multitudes  of  Americans?" 


Teachers  and  parents,  as  a  rule,  are  not  good  observers  of  chil- 
dren, they  are  not  disinterested  enough  ;  they  think  ol  them  as 
thty  should  be,  not  at  lAty  are.  Tbe  pedagogic  eye  is  loo  apt 
to  search  for  a  man  in  the  child,  (otgetiing  the  child  in  the  opera* 
\^a.— Russell. 


Employing  New  Words. 

It  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  give  pupils  new  words  and  thus 
enrich  their  vocabulary;  not  only  do  thoughts  demand  words, 
but  words  arouse  thought.  These  words  may  be  such  as  are  un- 
usual and  likely  to  be  mispronounced.  Here  is  a  list  of  fifty 
words  with  suggestions  for  employing  them ;  robust,  disputative, 
carmine,  solitaire,  oleomargarine,  perfumed,  nicotine,  senile, 
cerements,  enervate,  obesity,  prussic,  pomegranate,  aldine, 
iodine,  varioloid,  bronchiiis,  jocund,  caldron,  tepid,  granary,  com- 
missariat, orthoepic,  vagaries,  fetich,  vacuity,  precedent  (an  ex- 
ample;, immobile,  chagrin,  plait,  verbatim,  aquiline,  peroraiioo, 
commandant,  soughing,  grimaces,  truculent,  morphine,  combat- 
ive, divan,  raillery,  surtout,  adieu,  tirade,  pursuivant,  rolonel. 

1.  Let  them  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  copied  into  a 
note-book ;  every  pupil  who  can  write  should  have  a  book  and 
be  accustomed  to  transfer  to  it  from  the  blackboard  or  from  dic- 
tation. 

2.  Let  the  teacher  give  examples  of  the  use  of  the  words.a  few 
each  day,  as,  " is  a  robust  person," 

3.  Let  him  pronounce  the  words  correctly,  tbe  pupils  pronounc- 
ing the  words  after  him. 

4.  Let  him  call  for  sentences  in  which  tbe  words  are  used 
properly. 

5.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  use  them  at  home  and  report— this 
often  occasions  merriment. 

6.  Let  them  report  examples  in  books  of  the  use  of  the  words. 


A  Flag  on  Every  School- House. 

Kaise  the  flag  on  ev'ry  school-house  ;  let  it  float  upon  the  brecie ; 
Sing  aloud  the  "  Spangled  Banner  "  as  it  rises  o'er  the  trees. 
Tell  the  children  all  its  story  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea— 
That  its  pet  names  are  "  Old  Glory  "  and  "  Tbe  Banner  of  the 

Free ; " 
That  its  red  should  e'er  remind  us  of  the  blood  of  martyrs  shed 
That  we  might  live  in  freedom's  land  after  they  were  with  the 

dead. 

That  its  white  our  faith  should  strengthen  that  the  people's  cause 

is  just. 
And  no  monarch  e'er  shall  rule  us  but  the  God  in  whom  we  trust ; 
That  its  blue  tor  truth  eternal  like  the  azure  sky  above, 
E'er  should  keep  us  true  and  loyal,  and  our  nation's  honor  love  ; 
Its  stars  shall  lighten  all  the  world,  and  must  prove  to  all  who 

see 
That  the  people  can  be  trusted  with  the  boon  of  liberty  ; 
Its  stripes  mean  justice,  sure  to  fall  on  all  assailing  foes. 
It  waves  proudly  and  defiantly  against  all  who  it  oppose. 

Raise  the  flag  on  every  school-bouse,  let  it  float  upon  the  breeie. 
Tell  the  children  of  its  triumphs  on  the  land  and  on  tbe  seas  ; 
Many  thousand  noble  freemen  gave  their  lives  to  prove  its  worth ; 
Tne  only  flag  the  despots  fear^ freedom's  hope  through  all  tbe 

earth. 
It  knows  no  sect,  no  race,  no  clan  ;    schemes  and  plots  it  doth 

defy; 
To  freedom's  storm-tossed,  struggling  ship  'tis  a  rainbow  in  tbe 

sky. 

Raise  it  high,  'mid  spire  and  steeple,  let  it  glisten  in  the  sun ; 
It  has  no  spot  of  shame  to  hide  in  all  its  victories  won. 
Tell  the  children  that  its  symbol  is  a  state  for  every  star; 
Tell  them  its  victorious  record  in  days  of  peace  and  cruel  war ; 
Tell  them  it  is  theirs  to  cherish,  that  its  stars  must  never  set, 
And  in  future  they'll  defend  it.  if  need  be  with  the  bayonet. 
Keep  the  flag  on  ev'ry  school-house,  with  your  ballot  it  defend ; 
Learning  and  freedom  firmly  join,  then  our  union  ne'er  shall  end. 

Kaise  the  school  flag  'mid  Maine's  pine  trees,  raise  it  'mid  mag- 
nolia bloom ; 

'Mid  prairies  broad  and  "Rockies  "  wild — the  school-house  means 
the  outlaw's  doom. 

Keep  the  flag  and  school  united,  far  Notth  and  West,  'mid 
wealth  unfold ; 

Up  and  down  the  grand  Pacific,  raise  it  high  in  "  land  of  gold ; " 

Farther  yet  in  isles  of  ocean,  send  the  news  o'er  hill  and  crag. 

Teach  them  worth  alone  is  royal,  all  are  free  beneath  our  flag ; 
Take  them,  our  flag  and  school  together,  tell  them  these  have 

freed  the  slave ; 
Tell  them  fame  and  honor  open  to  the  faithful  and  the  brave  ; 
Cheer  them,  our  beautiful  banner,  our  countries  and  victories 

woo, 
Our  schools,  our  heroes,  our  eagle,  cheer  for  our  "  many  in  one." 
—  7.  J.  Crowe,  in  Werner' t  MagoMiue. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  teacher  thinks  the  public  underrates  him  and 
his  work,  and  so  it  does  ;  but  the  reason  is  that  he  gives 
it  good  cause.  What  does  he  do  to  elevate  his  work  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ?  Let  it  be  noted  at  the  outset 
that  the  knowledge  he  is  certified  to  have  does  not  give 
him  a  high  rank  ;  it  is  what  he  does  and  the  way  he  does 
it.  A  teacher  can  so  labor  as  to  cause  teaching  to  ap- 
pear as  the  noblest  of  callings.  He  must  in  some  way 
or  other  lift  his  work  out  of  routine.  He  must  show  it 
is  based  on  principles  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  ;  that 
the  teacher's  equipment  of  arithmetic,  etc.,  is  but  a 
small  element,  a  very  small  element ;  that  there  is  a 
quantity  of  knowledge  of  the  history,  principles,  and 
methods  of  education  needed.  Those  who  do  not  make 
this  manifest  are  the  ones  who  belittle  teaching. 


The  teacher's  conception  of  his  office  exercises  a 
mighty  control.  It  is  probable  that  over  75  per  cent, 
of  those  who  enter  on  their  work  for  the  first  time  this 
fall  will  make  the  knowledge  they  will  force  into 
the  pupil  the  supreme  object.  Experience  and  thinking 
will  show  them  their  mistake.  The  want  of  the  world 
and  the  want  of  the  school-rooms  are  the  same.  It  is  a 
leader  that  is  wanted.  The  world  was  moving  along 
189s  years  ago  as  it  had  been  doing ;  the  nations  ate 
and  drank  ;  they  married  and  gave  in  marriage.  Jesus 
came  ;  he  was  a  leader  into  new  and  higher  stages  of 
thought ;  this  is  the  secret  of  his  mighty  power.  Let 
this  example  ever  stand  before  us.  The  one  who  can 
lead  always  has  students  ;  to  be  with  one  who  can  lead 
us  is  an  unfailing  delight. 


There  is  a  new  and  deep  feeling  arising  which  centers 
around  the  public  school.  The  first  movement  was  that 
of  placing  over  it  the  American  flag — that  is,  making  it 
a  public  institution  The  next  step  will  be  to  make  the 
teacher  a  public  officer;  The  Journal  has  proposed 
that  some  badge  be  furnished  by  the  state  and  that  this 
be  worn  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  It  now  pro- 
poses in  addition  that  penalties  be  prescribed  for  inter- 
fering with  or  resisting  such  an  official.  The  govern- 
ment should  stand  by  the  teacher  ;  it  will  not  do  to 
say  to  parents  they  must  send  their  unruly  chil- 
dren to  school  and  leave  the  teacher  to  their  tender 
mercies.     They  must  come  and  obey  when  there. 


The  graduate  of  the  college  has  his  claim  to  preced- 
ence still  to  establish,  just  as  if  he  had  never  gone  to 
college  at  all.  He  has  chosen  to  take  the  time  needed 
to  get  him  a  new  armor,  and  the  battle  is  still  in  front 
of  him.  The  longest  way  around  is  often  the  shortest 
way  home,  and  it  is  the  theory  of  a  college  education 
that  the  added  strength  it  gives  a  man  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  time  he  loses  in  acquiring  it.  But 
there  is  the  risk  that  it  may  not  compensate,  and  that 
is  a  risk  which  the  individual  incurs.  Society  will  con- 
cede nothing  to  the  college  graduate  until  he  has 
proved  his  claim. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  a  false  sense  of  the  value 
of  a  college  education  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
it,  is  to  blame  for  the  disappointments,  often  poignant. 


sometimes  crushing,  which  the  young  graduates  en- 
counter when  they  return  to  the  battle  of  life.  That 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  college  graduates,  every- 
body who  has  graduated  from  a  college  and  tried  to  get 
a  job  on  the  strength  of  his  diploma  knows  to  his  sor- 
row. If  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  as  it  often  is  said, 
that  the  college  hurts  a  man  more  than  it  helps  him,  the 
attitude  of  the  collegian  is  to  blame  for  it.  He  will  en- 
counter a  chill'ng  frost  when  he  mingles  with  society, 
just  as  long  as  he  entertains  the  notion  that  society 
owes  him  precedence.  Society  will  acknowledge  no 
such  debt,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  exist. 
— Detroit  Tribune. 


The  wide-awake  teacher  in  the  high  school  will  have 
occasion  to  ask  the  boys  some  questions  pertaining  to 
the  products  of  our  country.  Where  does  our  wealth 
come  from  ?  Well,  the  com  crop  is  estimated  at  two 
and  a  half  billions  of  bushels,  which  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel  will  bring  the  farmers  $600,000,000.  The 
cotton  is  estimated  at  nine  million  bales  which  at 
twenty-fire  dollars  per  bale  will  give  the  farmers  $225,- 
000,000.  Now  if  the  farmer  could  only  sell  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans one  half  of  this  as  well  as  half  of  his  wheat  crop 
there  would  be  considerable  money  in  his  hands.  But 
the  other  parts  of  the  world  raise  wheat,  corn,  and  cot- 
ton. All  these  things  are  subjects  for  "talks"  in  the 
school-room. 


"  What  a  pleasant  voice  she  has,"  said  a  parent  of  a 
teacher  to  whom  he  had  just  taken  his  little  boy. 
Teachers  have  given  more  attention  of  late  years  to 
the  tones  of  their  voices.  The  case  is  remembered  of 
standing  outside  the  door  of  a  school-house  and  hear- 
ing the  sharp,  cross  tones  of  a  teacher's  voice,  and  de- 
termining not  to  make  a  visit  that  day. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

Col.  H.  L.  Abbot  retires  from  the  U.  S.  corps  of  engineers. 
■Minister  Thompson  arranging  a  basis  for  a  commercial  treaty 


with  Brazil. Speaker  Gully,  of  the  British  house  of  commons. 

re-elected  unanimously. This  country  lively  to  join  with  Eng- 
land in  demanding  the*  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  missiona- 
ries in  China. Prince  Ferdinand  returns  to  Sofia,  is  warmly 

received  by  the  authorities,  and  delivers  an  address. Japanese 

win  a  victory  over  rebels  in  the  southern  part  of  Formosa. 

Many  factories  running  night  and  day  with  increased  wages. 

The  trouble  with  the  Bannock  Indians  over  and  the  troops  with- 
drawn.  Investigations  at  the  West  Broadway  (New  York) 

building  where  fifteen  men  lost  their  lives  by  falling  walls  reveals 
broken  pillar  plates  and  an  ancient  well  near  the  sunken  post. 

The  Marblehead  ordered  to  Tarsus,  Asia  Minor,  to  protect 

Americans. Turkey  complains  to  Bulgaria  that  Bashi  Bazouks 

have  pillaged  several  villages  in  Macedonia. The  dispute  be- 
tween France  and   Brazil  over  Guiana  so  serious  that  war  is 

threatened. The  queen  in  her  speech  refers  to  the  murder  of 

English  missionaries  in  China,  the  Armenian  massacre,  and  the 
annexation  of  Bechuanaland  to  Cape  Colony. The  bond  syn- 
dicate reported  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  gold  on  hand  to  pay 

into  the  U.  S.  treasury  to  lake  the  place  of  that  exported. 

Matt.  W.  Ransom's  incumbency  of  the  office  of  minister  to  Mexi- 
co declared  illegal. Sir  Garnet  Wolselcy  succeeds  the  duke  of 

Cambridge  as  commander  of  the  British  army. The  details 

for  the  two  new  battle  ships  authorized  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress decided  upon. Three  hundred  Russians  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion at  the  artillery  barracks  at  Toola ;  the  explosion  said  to 
be  the  work  of  Nihilists. 
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Physical  Culture  Extension. 

Twelve  of  the  leading  teachers  of  physical  culture  in  America, 
representatives  of  the  bcsi  known  colieees,  have  united  in  prepar- 
ing a  systematic  course  of  physical  culture  exercises  which  is  to 
combine  the  best  of  the  various  systems.  The  course  of  exer- 
cises are  published  by  the  Physical  Culture  Extension  society  of 
Chicago  and  branch  schools  or  clubs  are  being  organized  in 
all  the  leading  cities.  The  plan  is  to  organize  clubs  in  the 
various  cities  and  have  them  take  the  course  of  forty-eight 
lessons  under  the  leadership  of  a  teacher  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  work  by  one  or  more  of  the  instructors  who  outlined  the 
course.  One  teacher  will  have  charge  of  all  the  clubs  m  one 
city.  The  directors  of  the  Physical  Culture  Extension  society 
are :  Mrs.  Frank  Stuart  Parker,  of  Chicago,  Edmund  Russell, 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Laura  J  Tisdale,  of  Chicago,  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
M.  D.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Myra  Pollard,  of  Chicago,  Gene- 
vieve Stebbins,  of  New  York,  Mamie  K.  Matthews,  of  Chicago. 

The  instructors  who  have  prepared  the  course  are:  Mrs. 
Frank  Stuart  Parker,  wife  of  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  former  teacher 
in  Boston  university  school  of  oratory  and  the  Cook  county  nor- 
mal school;  Genevieve  Stebbins,  principal  of  the  New  York 
school  of  expression ;  Charles  J.  Kroh,  principal  of  physical 
training  in  Cook  county  normal  school,  and  for  twelve  years 
leader  of  the  Turn  Verein,  of  Cincinnati;  Martha  Flemming, 
teacher  of  elocution  in  Lake  Forest  university,  and  of  physical 
training  and  dramatic  expression  in  the  Chicago  kindergarten 
college ;  Mrs.  Anna  Baright  Curry,  former  teacher  in  the  Boston 
university  school  of  oratory,  former  principal  of  the  school  of 
elocution  and  expression ;  Mrs.  Jenness  Miller ;  Cora  M.  Wheeler, 
graduate  of  Boston  school  of  oratory,  principal  of  Utica  conserva- 
tory ;  Henry  Lawrence  Southwick,  president  of  Boston  school  of 
oratory ;  Eleanor  H.  Denig,  principal  of  Delsarte  in  Soper  school 
of  oratory,  Gottschalk  Lyric  school  and  Sacred  Heart  academy ; 
Edna  Chaffee  Noble,  principal  of  Detroit  training  school  of  litera- 
ture and  elocution ;  William  James,  professor  of  psychology  in 
Harvard  university ;  W.  B.  Chamberlain,  principal  of  elocution 
and  oratory  in  the  Union  Theological  seminary. 

The  course  of  exercises  covers  the  following  outline:  "Ex- 
pression of  Thought  Through  the  Body  "  (Frank  Stuart  Parker); 
"  All- Sided  Expression  Necessary  to  Health  of  Bodily  Organs  " 
(Charles  J.  Kroh);  "Reflex  Action  of  Habitual  Bearings  and  At- 
titudes Upon  Thought  and  Expression  "  (Genevieve  Stebbins); 
"  Grace  "  (Anna  Baright  Curry);  "  Development  of  the  Body  " 
(Martha  Flemming);  "  Beauty  "  Jenness  Miller);  **  Beauty  of 
Utterance  **  (Cora  M.  Wheeler);  "  Voice  and  Its  Development  " 
(Henry  Lawrence  Southwick);  **  Training  of  the  Body  in  Habitual 
Uses  (Eleanor  H.  Denig);  "Descriptive  Gesture"  (Edna 
Chaffee  Noble);  "  Expressions  and  Significance  of  Emotion " 
(William  J[ames);  "  Rhythm  in  Movement  and  Voice  "  (W.  B. 
Chamberlain). 

Each  member  of  the  Physical  Culture  Extension  society  re- 
ceives during  the  year  twelve  pamphlets,  one  on  each  of  these 
subjects,  and  in  each  full  directions  for  the  proper  exercises  so 
that  each  student  can  supplement  his  or  her  lessons  with  system- 
atic home  practice.  The  society  expects  to  organize  four  or  Ave 
branches  m  Milwaukee,  the  course  of  instruction,  which  will 
cover  nine  months,  to  bqg^n  in  September. 

N.  M.  T.  T.  A. 

The  National  Manual  Training  Teachers'  Association  met  at 
Armour  institute,  in  July.  Dr.  D.  C.  Milner,  of  Armour  institute, 
welcomed  the  visitors.  John  W.  Saville,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, who  is  also  president  of  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  institute, 
responded,  and  said  the  institution  was  an  undying  honor  to  a 
great  philanthropist 

Miss  Ida  M.  Condit  in  her  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Manual 
Trainmg  Movement "  said  among  other  good  things :  "  The  pro- 
gress of  the  manual  training  movement  in  the  United  States  is 
an  outcome  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  methods  of  education, 
and  the  effort  to  make  public  education  more  practical."  George 
R.  Carothers,  director  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  spoke  on  "  The  Influence  of  Manual  Training 
on  Character."  After  outlining  the  old-time  conditions  when 
learning  a  trade  was  fashionable  as  well  as  necessary,  he  said: 

We  are  fast  approaching:  the  age  of  specialists.  With  the  mass  of  pupils 
in  the  common  schools  little  is  done  to  help  them  discover  what  they  are 
best  adapted  to  do,  or  what  they  can  do  for  themselves.  For  want  of  train- 
ing;, the  planning:  and  creative  faculties,  originality,  individuality  are  re- 
pressed. I'welve  years  of  practical  disuse  of  the  hand,  that  most  wonder- 
ful mechanism  which  distinguishes  man  from  all  the  lower  orders  of 
creation,  at  a  time  when  both  hand  and  mind  are  most  susceptible  to  in- 
struction and  practice,  can  have  no  other  result  than  the  lessening  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  individual. 

In  manual  traming  the  pupil  cannot  copy  ;  everything  must  be  done  by 
himself.  Such  training  develops  the  powers  of  ol^rvation  and  reflection, 
of  stimulating  original  investigation  m  other  lines  of  work  and  producing 
true  students.  Labor  with  education  is  more  likely  to  tend  to  liberality 
than  narrowness. 

Colonel  F.  W.  Parker  gave  a  talk  on  "  The  Relations  of  the 
Modes  of  Expression."    "  Manual  Training—The  Teacher,"  was 


discussed  in  a  paper  prepared  by  Prin.  William  A.  McAndrew. 
of  Pratt  institute  high  school,  Brooklyn,  which  was  read  by  Prof. 
P.  S.  Dingey,  of  Armour  institute. 

In  Europe  the  belief  is  widespread*  that  those  who  have  the 
schools,  have  the  future  in  their  hands.  That  is  why  the  people 
are  so  jealously  watching  changes  in  educational  laws  and  are 
ready  to  oppose  any  movement  that  seems  to  have  the  tendency 
of  defrauding  posterity  and  depriving  it  of  the  full  enjoyment  01 
their  rights.  In  Brussels  is  great  excitement  over  the  Govern- 
ment's Education  bill.  It  is  reported  that  the  king  was  assailed 
at  a  place  of  public  entertainment  with  cries  of  "  Down  with  U^ 
School  Law,  against  which  shouts  of  "  Vrue  U  Rot/"  were 
raised.  The  police  arrested  ten  persons  who  were  creating  the 
uproar,  and  when  the  crowd  made  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  pris- 
oners, drew  their  swords  and  charged  upon  the  people. 

A  very  characteristic  "  students'  revolution,"  writes  the  ImU- 

pendent t  recently  took  place  at  the  University  of  Moscow.    The 

Director  of  the  Historical  Society,  Prof.  W.  6.  Kljutshewskl  in  a 

memorial  address  on  the  late  emperor,  had  made  use  of  these 

words  : 

*'  Emperor  Alexander  III.  has  saved  European  civilization  from  destruc- 
tion and  has  made  Russia  a  state  of  high  culture.  Science  must  claim  for 
Alexander  III.  that  he,  m  the  name  of  truth,  won  public  opmion  fur  him- 
self, that  he  has  advanced  tne  cause  of  good  and  has  elevated  historical 
science  in  Russia." 

This  aroused  the  ire  of  the  students,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
had  t)een  kept  down  with  an  iron  hand  by  the  late  czar  and  who 
well  remembKcred  that  the  latter  had  forbidden  the  versatile  his- 
torian, Bilbasson,  the  author  of  a  masterly  history  of  Catharine 
II.,  from  continuing  his  researcties  or  publishing  them.  Kljut- 
shewskl, nevertheless,  published  his  address,  and  the  students 
bought  up  a  large  number  of  copies  and  sent  them  out,  accom- 
panied with  the  well-known  fable  of  the  Russian  satirist,  Vou- 
vism,  in  which  eulogies  are  delivered  by  various  animals  at  the 
death  of  their  dreaded  foe,  the  lion.  Copies  were  sent  to  every 
professor  and  high  dignitary  in  Russia.  When  the  author  of  the 
offensive  article  appeared  in  his  lecture  room  he  was  hissed  and 
hooted,  and  amid  cries  of  "  Pereat "  prevented  from  lecturin|;. 
Nine  students  received  a  small  fine  for  this,  and  even  against  this 
the  whole  body  of  students  protested.  The  Cossacks  were  sent 
and  arrested  a  large  numoer  of  students,  and  forty-four  were 
banished  forever  from  all  Russian  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
The  students  of  both  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  universities,  as 
also  forty-two  professors,  petitioned  the  government  to  pardon 
the  culprits,  but  this  has  been  steadily  refused. 

The  Buffalo  University  School  of  Pedagogy  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  securing  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  as  professor  of  educa- 
tional psychology  and  child  study.  He  is  a  strong  man  and 
one  of  the  coming  leaders  in  the  educational  field.  His  literary, 
pedagogical,  and  psychological  work  is  of  a  high  diaracter. 
while  the  normal  school  field  in  which  he  has  &en  working 
until  now  gave  him  exceLent  facilities  for  investigation,  along  the 
lines  in  whicd  he  has  been  particularly  active  the  present  position 
will  afford  still  larger  opportunities  to  help  advance  the  educa^ 
tional  cause. 

The  grave  question  whether  Toronto  teachers  may  wear  bloom- 
ers has  at  last  been  decided.  A  heated  discussion  at  last  month's 
school  board  meeting  arose  over  the  resolution  condemning 
teachers  for  appearing  in  bloomers  in  public  and  asking  that  the 
inspector  report  all  teachers  who  adopted  that  style  of  dress.  It 
was  finally  defeated  by  a  vote  of  13  to  6. 

State  Supt.  Thompson  writes  :  "  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  school  population  of  Kentucky  has  run  up  to  nearly  728,000, 
the  auditor's  estimate  of  funds  available  for  common  school  pur- 
poses enables  me  to  declare  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  a  general  per  capita  of  $2.80.  To  this  is  to  be  added  inter- 
est on  county  bonds."  This  is  quite  an  appreciable  increase  of 
the  school  fund. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  sidXes  the  facts  concerning  the 
New  York  State  "  Narcotic  Institute  Law  "  justly.  Of  this  ob- 
noxious law  it  says : 

"  It  requires  that  not  less  than  four  lessons  per  week  for  ten  or  more  weeks 
in  each  year  shall  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics  and  their  effect  upon  the  human  system,  in  all  gjades 
below  tne  second  year  of  the  hig^h  school.  The  fundamental  idea  is  good, 
but  the  reformers  have  certainly  been  intemperate  in  the  scope  of  their 
measure.  It  is  preposterous  to  compel  the  giving  of  forty  lessons  a  year 
for  eight  or  nine  years  on  a  subject  that  can  t^  thoroughly  covered  by  any 
intelligent  teacher  in  three  months. 

"Another  defect  which  will  tend  ultimately  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  law 
and  to  defeat  the  laudable  object  of  its  friends  is  that  it  does  away  with 
oral  teaching  on  the  subject  and,  appatently  in  the  interest  of  some  text- 
book publishers,  demands  the  annual  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  by  the 
people  for  books.  For  these  two  reasons  the  measure  was  protested 
against  by  Superintendent  Skinner  of  the  New  York  department  of  public 
instruction  and  by  educators  and  clergymen  all  over  the  country.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  $1,000,000  for  text-books  is  more  profitably  invested  than 
$1,000,000  for  dnnks,  but  this  is  a  flimsy  excuse  for  an  unnecessary  increase 
in  the  already  grievous  burden  of  cost  of  text-books.'* 
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The  first  summer  school  of  theology  in  this  country  held  a  teii 
days'  session  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  President  Charles  F.  Thwing. 
of  Western  Reserve  university,  had  arranged  the  plan  and  super- 
mtended  it  Thirteen  states  and  Canada  were  represented. 
There  were  given  in  all  thirty-nine  lectures  by  fourteen  different 
lecturers.  Throughout  the  discussion  the  value  of  philosophy  as 
an  aid  to  theology  was  very  strongly  emphasized. 

Iowa  college  enters  upon  its  forty -eighth  year.  The  "  group 
system  "  has  been  adopted  enabling  the  student  to  lake  his  choice 
out  of  nine  groups  of  major  studies,  with  a  large  election  among 
minors. 

Dr.  Francis  Walker,  son  of  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the 
Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  will  conduct  the  depart- 
ment of  political  and  social  science  in  Colorado  college. 

The  Tennessee  Stale  Teachers'  Association,  which  held  its  an- 
nual session  in  Franklin,  elected  the  following  officers :  President, 
Supt.  G.  R.  McGee,  Trenton  ;  first  vice-president,  W.  T.  Wat- 
son, Memphis ;  second  vice-president,  C.  L.  Hayes,  Lebanon ; 
third  vice  president,  John  W.  Paulett,  Knoxville ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Frank  Goodman,  Nashville ;  executive  committee,  Hon. 
S.  C.  Gilbraith.  Nashville ;  Supt.  F.  K.  Henderson.  Humboldt ; 
Supt.  Jesse  Tomlinson,  Culleoka ;  Supt,  J.  H.  Sikcs.  Goodletts- 
vilfe ;  Supt  T.  A.  Barrett,  ChalUnooga.  President  McGec  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee  on  school  laws :  C.  S.  Douglass, 
Gallatin ;  W.  R.  Garrett.  Nashville ;  S.  A.  Mynders,  Jackson ; 
James  G.  Meadors.  McMinnville;  J.  H.  Allen,  Shelby ville.  The 
following  committee  was  appointed  on  needed  institute  legisla- 
Uon :  w:  R.  Garrett,  NashviUe ;  Frank  M.  Smith,  Knoxville ; 
Thos.  H.  Paine,  Jackson ;  A.  H.  Wright,  Nashville ;  James  G. 
Sttnson,  Lewisbuig. 

More  than  250  young  women  were  present  at  the  conference 
under  the  auspices  of  the  international  committee  of  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  held  at  lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  July 
2-12.  Tliey  represented  eighteen  city  associations,  thirty- two 
universities,  forty-seven  coDeges,  twelve  normal  schools,  three 
academies,  two  seminaries,  and  one  high  school.  They  came 
from  fifteen  states  and  fourteen  denominations. 

Is  it  not  time  the  teachers  in  other  states  interested  themselves, 
as  many  have  in  Massachuseils.  A  teacher  reported  a  certain 
orphan  "  Cliffords  "  as  being  taken  by  a  farmer  and  yet  not  per- 
mitted to  go  to  school.  He  was  with  the  farmer  two  winters  and 
went  to  school  79J  days,  and  was  tardy  66  times.  Another  was 
reported  as  attending  school  only  19  days  in  the  entire  winter. 
Another  boy  was  taken  by  a  woman  who  had  been  in  jail ;  the 
committee  remonstrated  at  the  instance  of  the  teacher  because 
the  boy  came  so  inf recjuently  to  school.  The  law  says  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  should  attend  school  thirty 
weeks  each  year.  Teachers,  everywhere,  take  the  part  of  these 
chddren. 

The  boys  will  be  glad  to  learn  there  is  a  "  cellular  "  kite.  Two 
box  frames  are  made  four  feet  long  and  wide,  and  two  feet  thick. 
and  covered  with  thin  muslin,  except  the  end.  Lay  them  down 
on  their  sides,  the  open  ends  toward  each  other,  two  feet  apart ; 
run  a  stick  from  box  to  box  and  fasten  to  the  middle  of  bottom 
sides  (the  sides  that  lie  on  the  ground) ;  fasten  the  string  to  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  boxes.  There  are  thus  four  kite  planes.  A 
thermometer  is  sent  up  with  the  kite  to  register  the  temperature. 

Father  Canevan,  a  Catholic  priest  of  Pittsburg,  has  prepared  a 
catechism  for  schools  which  Protestants  declare  unobjeaionable 
to  them.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  teaching  of  dogmatic  re- 
ligion yet  in  the  schools. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  keep  posted  on  the  Christian 
Endeavor  and  Epworth  Lea^e  movements,  for  the  members  of 
them  are  mainly  school  children.  There  is  to  be  a  result  from 
these  associations  for  religious  purposes. 

It  appears  that  Juan  Fernandez  island  is  to  be  thrown  open  to 
settlers ;  the  hut  on  it  credited  to  Robinson  Crusoe  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  a  prison  for  Chilian  convicts  erected.  This  will  be 
sad  news  for  the  boys.  But  they  must  remember  it  is  not  yet 
settled  where  Alexander  Selkirk  (the  hero  Daniel  Defoe  called 
Crusoe)  really  landed  and  lived,  though  all  believe  the  Fernandez 
island  to  be  the  spot 

A  great  collection  of  Roman  instruments  has  been  made; 
among  them  a  baby's  nursing  bottle,  a  safety  pin.  forceps 
and  knives ;  most  of  these  were  found  in  Pompeii.  The  ancient 
Romans  were  evidently  more  skilful  than  has  been  supposed. 

"The  twenty- fifth 'annual' of  the  The  School  Journal. 
issued  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  this  city  and  Chicago,  is  just 
out.  It  contains  a  number  of  interesting  articles  handsomely 
illustrated,  by  leading  educators,  a  symposium  on  the  National 
Edocatiooal  Association,  and  other  noteworthy  features." — New 
York  Tnhtm,  Sunday,  July  28. 


Brookline,  Mass. 

The  Brookline  school  board  has  added  instruction  in  advanced 
manual  training  work  to  the  high  school  curriculum,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Hutchinson  has  been  placed  in  charge.  Another  course 
in  advanced  domestic  science  has  also  been  added,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  M.  M.  Everett,  of  Pratt  institute.  Elementarv 
science  will  also  be  introduced  into  the  grammar  grades  next  fall. 

The  Brookline  high  school  has  probably  more  elective  studies, 
and  consequently  more  elastic  system  of  courses  than  any  other 
high  school  in  the  state.  Each  of  the  three  courses  has  an  aver- 
age age  of  from  three  to  five  elective  studies,  embracing  every- 
thing from  French,  Greek,  Latin,  and  music,  to  instruction  in  the 
designing  of  ornaments,  hals,  and  such  things. 

The  instruction  in  domestic  science,  as  outlined  for  next  year 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  courses  in  this  line  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  cover  the  entire  course  of  four 
years,  and  may  be  taken  up,  by  means  of  the  elective  system,  by 
both  the  college  and  general  course  pupils. 

The  branches  consist  of  sewing,  cutting,  dress-making,  wood- 
carving,  embroidery  designing,  chemistry,  of  food,  home  sanita- 
tion, nursing  and  hy^ene,  hat  trimming,  etc.  The  manual  train  • 
ing  work  includes  instruction  in  forging,  mechanical  drawingr 
advanced  machine  work,  chipping  and  filing,  wood-turning,  pat- 
tern making,  and  foundry  work.  L. 


Iowa. 


Grmnell  college,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  has  been  attracting  some  no- 
toriety lately  on  account  of  the  queer  utterances  of  its  professor 
of  applied  Chnstianity,  Geo.  J.  Herron  ;  in  this  he  seems  to  be 
sustained  by  President  Gates.  His  claims  are  that  the  charging 
of  interest  on  money  is  wholly  wrong  as  well  as  the  charging  of 
rent  for  a  house.  This  is  queer  since  his  salary  is  direct 
from  six  per  cent,  interest  on  $35,000  contraaed  to  be  given  to  the 
college.  How  this  exemplifies  Christianity  puzzles  the  Grinnell 
people.  It  is  prophesied  that  a  vacancy  will  occur  in  the  faculty 
ere  long,  possibly  two.    Iowa  people  are  not  fools,  by  any  means. 


Florida. 

The  first  month  of  summer  school  at  De  Funiak  had  46  white 
teachers ;  Apalachicola,  30  whites,  and  9  negroes ;  Tallahassee, 
48  negroes ;  Live  Oak,  73  of  both  ;  Palatka.  107  of  both ;  Day- 
tona,  56  whites ;  62  whites  at  Kissimmee.  There  is  a  great  falling 
ofif  from  last  year  due  to  the  freeze ;  delay  caused  by  waiting  for 
the  legislature  to  make  appropriation  which  they  failed  to  do^ 
the  unwise  action  of  the  legislature  in  removing  all  limitation  on 
third-grade  certificates.  This  was  done  to  please  the  lowest 
elements,  but  a  change  will  be  made.  The  sentiment  of  Florida  is 
for  progress. 

Chicago. 

The  Journal  declares  that  the  Boston  teachers  say  "  That 
boy  done  it,"  **  Tell  your  teacher  what  you  done"  and  begs  the 
Chicago  teachers  not  to  commit  such  sins. 

The  Herald  says  :  *'  Volumes  that  teachers  pronounce  worse 
than  worthless  are  kept  on  the  list.  A  geography  that  credits 
Chicago  with  a  population  of  only  500,000  and  describes  Bloom- 
ington  as  the  great  railroad  center  is  still  pushed  into  the  hands- 
of  the  pupils." 

Denver  Meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

From  the  Editor's  Note  Book. 

[continued.] 

The  plan  of  appointing  a  salaried  railway  secretary  came  up  for 
discussion.  But  the  directors  wisely  concluded  to  delay  action 
upon  it  for  a  year. 

Supt.  W.  S.  Sutton,  of  Houston,  Texas,  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
the  dissemination  of  sound  pedagogical  ideas.  His  splendid  work 
for  the  professional  advancement  of  his  teachers  has  been  fre- 
quently spoken  of  in  The  Journal.  There  arc  few  who  can 
equal  him  in  the  simplification  of  the  language  of  scientific  peda- 
agogy.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  expound  the  great  truths^ 
with  illustrations  of  their  meaning  by  homely  examples  from  real 
every-  day  school-room  practice. 

Mr.  L.  £  Wolfe  was  formerly  state  superintendent  of  Mis- 
souri and  Mr.  John  Kirke  in  the  high  school  oi  Kansas  City. 
Last  fall  the  election  changed  matters  and  now  Mr.  Kirke  is  state 
superintendent  and  Mr.  Wolfe  in  the  Kansas  City  high  school. 
Both  are  strong  men.  But  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  man  of  the  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  professional  caliber  of  Mr.  Wolfe  was  not  put 
at  the  head  of  some  large  school  or  school  system  where  his  re- 
sources would  be  utilized  to  greater  advantage.  His  last  report 
was  a  most  interesting  pedagogic  document,  and  was  highly 
commended  in  educational  circles.  The  Journal  gave  ex- 
tracts from  It  last  winter.  Mr.  Wolfe  should  be  invited  to  as- 
sist in  institute  work. 
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One  important  point  that  was  settled  by  the  discussions  of  the 
principle  of  concentration  is  that  the  purpose  of  concentration  is 
to  strengthen  character.  Quality  or  tone  of  character  depends 
principally  on  the  subject-matter  of  instruction.  In  other  words: 
concentration  affects  the  quantity,  not  the  quality  of  character. 

The  practice  of  putting  the  same  name  on  the  program  more 
than  once,  or  allowing  one  person  or  a  small  clique  to  monopolize 
all  the  talking  at  department  meetings,  should  be  discouraged  If 
there  is  so  much  demand  for  ctrtain  speakers  that  nearly  every 
department  wants  to  use  their  names  as  drawing  cards,  these  peo- 
ple'should  be  brought  forward  in  the  general  meetings.  The  de- 
partments were  organized  for  specific  work  and  should  try  to  find 
specialists  to  address  them  who  will  confine  themselves  strictly  to 
ideas  bearing  on  these  particular  lines.  And  then,  one  who  is 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  discussion  of  any  particular  topic  can 
give  all  the  audience  wants  to  hear,  in  one  dose.  It  is  rather  tire- 
some to  see  the  same  persons  repeatedly  on  their  feet  each  time 
trying  a  little  harder  than  before,  with  the  ideas  that  have  been 
caught  in  the  mterval,  to  strengthen  the  one  point  they  wish  to 
make. 

If  the  next  meeting  is  not  held  at  Los  Angeles  it  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  Califoniians.  They  were  very  much  in  evidence 
and  improved  every  opportunity  to  persuade  the  Easterners  that 
it's  worth  one  half  of  one's  life  l.me  at  least  to  spend  a  summer  on 
the  Pacific  shore.  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of  Leland  Stanford,  and  Prin. 
Pierce,  of  the  state  normal,  pushed  the  claims  of  Los  Angeles  with 
particular  vigor.  They  have  the  consolation  of  having  turned  the 
majority  of  votes  in  the  "  snap  meeting  "  of  the  board  of  directors 
in  their  favor.  The  decision  of  the  executive  board  is  expected 
in  January,  1896. 

**  Please  let  me  have  your  state  badge  ?  "  was  a  request  put  to 
almost  everyone  masculini generis  who  looked  as  if  he  might  part 
with  his  decoration  after  a  little  coaxing.  Wonder  whether  crazy 
quilts  are  to  be  used  in  geography  lessons  in  towns  where  the 
school  board  is  too  "economical"  to  buy  a  wall  map  of  the 
United  States. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  of  the  Illinois  state  normal  university,  is 
a  vigorous  and  resourceful  speaker  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  sharp 
pedagogical  debate.  His  paper  on  "  Culture  Epochs."  was  one 
of  the  best  contributiotis  to  the  Denver  meeting. 

"  \Vhich  one  of  the  two  McMurrys  is  the  strong^er  one  ?  "  was  a 
ouestion  that  came  up  several  times  in  conversation  with  men  on 
the  lookout  for  institute  lecturers.  Opinions  varied.  Both  brothers 
arc  clear  thinkers  and  ready  and  forcible  speakers,  both  are  ener- 
getically working  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  pedagogy; 
both  are  firm  believers  in  Ziller's  development  of  Herbart's  peda- 
gogics, both  are  loyal  and  enthusiastic  followers  of  Prof.  Rein  in 
whose  seminary  at  Jena  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  present 
pedagogic  faith ;  both  have  added  valuable  contributions  to  peda- 
gogic literature.  Prof.  Chas.  A.  McMurry  has  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  an  adaptation  of  Rein's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Common  School  Pedagogics,  while  his  brother  at  Buffalo  has  or- 
ganized a  promising  university  school  of  pedagogy  connected  with 
a  model  practice  scnool  after  the  pattern  of  Rein's  department  of 
pedagogy  at  Jena. 

Supt.  Thomas  M  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  was  an  interested  lis- 
tener in  the  memorable  debate  between  Dr.  John  S.  Clarke  and  Col. 
Parker.  It  seems  that  none  of  the  many  association  officers  dis- 
covered him  in  lime  to  persuade  him  to  contribute  an  address.  It 
is  true  no  superintendent  is  more  pressed  with  work  than  he,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  consented  to  say  a  few  words 
on  a  .subject  of  really  vital  interest.  Teachers  who  attend  the  N. 
E.  A.  meetings  want  to  hear  all  of  the  distinguished  educational 
leaders  who  are  present.  There  are  not  so  many  of  them  that 
there  is  danger  of  overloading  the  program. 

The  art  department  held  most  interesting  meetings.  The  dis- 
cussions have  been  already  spoken  of  in  The  Journal  of  July  27. 
There  is  promise  that  next  year  there  will  be  still  greater  attrac- 
tions. Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  department  is  a  tireless  worker  and  a  resourceful 
manager. 

The  physical  training  people  now  have  their  own  department 
in  the  N.  E.  A.  Many  are  curious  to  know  what  their  first  pro- 
gram will  bring.  Wonder  whether  there  will  be  more  wrangling 
on  faction  lines  than  there  is  in  the  Herbart  Society  ?  The  Ger- 
man, Greek,  Ling,  and  Delsarte  systems  and  their  modifications, 
combinations,  adaptations  all  have  ardent  advocates  who  will 
jealously  watch  whether  there  are  any  favors  shown.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  discussions  will  keep  below  the  snow  and  ice  line.  The 
anthropometical  enthusiasts  are  apt  to  fight  for  a  monopoly  of 
the  talking.  But  then  the  depanment  has  a  sensible  and  broad- 
minded  president,  and  a  woman  at  that.  Miss  Anna  Morris, 
of  Cleveland,  will  hold  the  chair  and  that  means  that  a  rich,  varied 
and  solidly  helpful  program  will  be  provided.  .There  is  probably 
no  woman  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  sound 


physical  training  in  public  schools  as  she.    Success  to  the  new 
department ! 

Five  hundred  members  visited  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  spent 
four  hours  visiting  points  of  interest  about  the  city.  They  were 
taken  in  carriages  to  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  four  miles  from  the 
city.  The  department  of  public  instruction,  of  which  Miss 
Estclle  Reel  is  superintendent,  was  the  office  which  all  were 
most  interested  in  visiting.  Much  surprise  was  expressed  when 
it  was  learned  that  during  the  absence  of  the  governor  from  the 
stale,  his  eighteen- year  old  daughter  was  in  charge  of  the  office, 
being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  acting  governor  of  the 
state. 

WILL  THEY  WAKE  UP  ? 

The  N.  E.  A.,  or  rather  those  who  stand  highest  in  its  coun- 
cils, appear  to  be  deliberately  slighting  the  university  schools  of 
pedagogy.  Last  year  there  was  an  opportunity  to  give  prominent 
mention  to  the  usefulness  of  such  institutions,  but  it  was  neglected. 
The  Journal  called  attention  to  it  at  the  time  and  a  discussion 
arose  that  gave  promise  that  the  omission  would  be  made  good 
at  the  Denver  meeting.  But  not  one  of  the  speakers  before  the 
general  association  made  a  move  to  have  the  idea  of  university 
schools  of  pedagogy  officially  endorsed,  although  there  was  again 
offered  a  splendid  chance  in  the  symposium  on  "  The  instruction 
and  improvement  of  teachers  now  at  work  in  the  schools."  It 
might  have  been  said,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a  good  plan  for 
school  boards  to  select  one  of  their  teachers  who  possesses  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  study  of 
pedagogical  literature  to  take  the  higher  courses  offered  by  the 
university  school  of  pedagogy,  say  for  one  year,  receiving  his  full 
salary  wnile  studying,  on  condition  that  he  will  remain  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  board  for  a  stated  time  after  his  return  and  take  the 
part  of  instructor  in  the  local  teachers'  classes.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  proposed.  The  university  school  of  pedagogy  does 
not  seem  to  exist  for  the  N.  E.  A.  which  ought  to  be  the  first 
organization  to  lend  its  aid  to  educational  movements  of  far- 
reaching  importance. 

But  there  is  hope  at  last  that  an  official  recognition  of  the  uni- 
versity school  of  pedagogy  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future, 
Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  dean  of  the  New  York  university  school  of 
pedagogy,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  missed  no 
opportunity  to  acquaint  the  leaders  with  the  character  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  faculty  of  which  he  is  the  head.  This 
quiet  and  modest,  but  forcible  presentation  of  the  just  claims  of 
the  movement  had  a  telling  effect.  It  was  quite  new  to  some 
who  ought  to  be  well  informed  concerning  educational  progress 
in  this  country  that  there  was  an  institution  where  pedagogy  was 
made  the  center  to  which  all  other  related  sciences  were  made  to 
contribute,  where  rational  and  experimental  psychology,  physiol- 
ogy, ethics,  esthetics,  and  sociolo^,  were  treated  with  especial 
reference  to  education,  and  where  institutes  of  education,  history 
of  education,  pedagogical  bibliography,  systems  of  education,  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  and  original  research  were  among  the  courses 
offered  to  students.  The  entrance  requirements  and  the  work  rc- 
ouired  to  obtain  degrees  in  pedagogy  were  another  surprise  to 
tnem.  No  wonder  that  many  joined  in  The  Journal's  question, 
why  did  the  N.  E.  A.  neglect  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  movement  begun  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  university 
school  of  pedagogy. 

Meanwhile,  the  movement  has  grown  anyway  and  soon  there 
will  be  in  this  country  quite  a  number  of  universities  having 
special  colleges  of  pedagogy.  The  Journal  has  already  spoken 
of  the  school  established  in  the  University  of  Buffalo.  The  vig- 
orous and  enthusiastic  Herbartian  scholar,  Prof.  Frank  McMurry 
is  its  dean.  He  has  organized  the  college  much  after  the  plan  of 
the  pedagogic  seminary  of  Professor  Rein  at  Jena.  A  liberal 
course  of  study  has  been  planned.  A  school  of  observation  and 
practice  will  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work.  The 
best  available  men  and  women  have  been  invited  to  chairs  in  the 
new  institution.  The  young  institution  will  start  in  the  fall  with 
the  best  of  promises  for  a  bright  future. 

The  great  University  of  Chicago  is  also  contemplating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  of  pedagogy.  A  chair  of  pedagogy  has 
already  been  founded.  Prof.  C.  H.  Thurber,  editor  of  the  School 
Review  and  until  now  principal  of  Colgate  academy,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  will  occupy  it  in  the  fall.  It  was  whispered  about  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  that  Cornell  university  also  is 
thinking  of  founding  a  school  of  pedagogy.  What  Pennsylvania, 
Yale,  and  Harvard,  and  the  other  great  universities  will  do  is  as 
yet  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
also  will  in  the  near  future  come  around  to  the  recognition  of 
teaching  as  a  profession,  fully  equal  in  rank  to  medicine,  law,  and 
theology,  and  deserving  to  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation 
in  a  special  university  school. 

Will  the  N.  E.  A.  go  on  record  as  having  failed  to  lend  a  band 
to  the  inauguration  of  so  important  a  movement  ?  The  univer- 
sity school  oi  pedagogy  has  come  to  stay. 

(These  Notes  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Journal) 
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Letters  and  i^erie$. 

A  good  many  of  us  Western  teachers  were  drawn, against  our  wishes,into 
the  debate  over  the  silver  question  last  year.  There  has  been  a  great 
change  since  it  has  been  debated.  I  have  taken  no  side  in  the  matter,  as  it 
would  not  have  been  safe  for  me.  I  keep  saying  I  do  not  approve  of  using 
any  dollars  but  those  really  worth  what  they  claun  to  be ;  this  is  the  ground 
of  the  ••  honest  money  "  people.  There  are  those  that  think  anything  with 
a  stamp  on  it  may  go  for  a  dollar.  I  have  advocated  with  these  the  use  of 
aluminum  as  that  is  so  light.  Why  is  it  that  our  currency  is  less  stable 
than  England's  ?  They  do  not  debate  money,  at  all.  and  have  plenty  of  gold, 
and  yet  do  not  raise  as  we  will  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in 
««>psl  E.  V.  G. 

Denver, 

[Wc  have  a  vicious  monetary  system ;  Congress  is  not  compet- 
ent to  handle  the  question.  The  teachers  should  unite  their  voices 
with  others  in  demanding  a  "  Monetary  Commission  "  to  over- 
haul our  present  one.  In  the  high  school  the  teacher  can  explain 
our  system  just  as  he  can  explain  our  constitution.  The  great  de- 
fect is  that  there  is  a  vast  number  of  legal  tenders  to  be  redeemed 
on  demand  and  which  must  be  issued  again  ;  Congress  insists  on 
this.  For  various  reasons  Europe  began  to  be  suspicious  of  us, 
that  wc  would  pay  the  securities  she  holds  in  silver,  and  so  a  great 
many  of  these  were  sent  back  and  sold  here  and  the  gold  taken 
away.  \yc  are  a  rich  nation,  but  have  a  vicious  money  system. 
Let  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  understand  the  situation.  Ed  ] 

In  a  lecture  delivered  last  winter  it  was  said  that  the  great  pyramid  of 
Jeexeh  in  Egypt  was  a  prophecy  in  stone  relating  to  the  most  important 
events  in  the  world's  history.     I  had  supposed  the  pyramids  were  burial 

£  laces,  but  the  lecturer  said  that  it  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
[elchisedek.  and  that  it  represents  the  plan  of  God  respecting  this  world, 
a  record  of  the  secret  plans  of  the  Creator.    The  lecture  was  very  interest- 
ing;  I  want  to  know  if  this  interpretation  is  generally  accepted  ? 
La  Porte,  Morgan  Taylor. 

Prof.  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  of  Scotland,  wrote  a  book  called  "  Our 
Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid  "  which  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  at  the  time.  He  claimed  that  the  stone  casket  in  the 
interior  was  in  reality  a  wheat  measure  ;  and  that  the  pyramid 
was  built  as  a  place  co  store  this  measure  ;  that  the  "  quarter  "  of 
wheat  now  so  commonly  used  in  England  was  an  exact  quarter 


of  wheat  this  stone  casket  or  bin  would  contain.  As  no  mummy 
was  found  in  this  pyramid  many  conjectures  have  been  made  as 
to  the  reason  of  its  erection.  Some  claim  that  it  represents  the 
plan  of  the  Creator.  They  say  the  descendinjs:  passage  from  the 
entrance  represents  the  course  of  the  world  in  which  evil  rules  ; 
where  in  the  ascending  passage  the  grand  gallery  beeins  \c)  de- 
notes the  birth  of  Jesus;  from  here  to  the  "well  {d)  is  33 
inches,  this  indicates  his  death;  from  {c)  to  {b)  is  1542  inches 
which  they  say  means  so  many  years  b  c.  ;  from  {b)  to  {e),  the 
subterranean  chamber,  is  1874  inches  or  years,  which  shows  that 
from  1542  B.C.  to  1874  A.D.,  that  many  years  are  required — this 
indicates  that  that  year  is  the  beginnmg  of  trouble  which  is  to  last 
for  forty  years,  or  to  19141  when  the  millennium  will  begin. 

All  the  above  and  much  more  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
believers  in  the  near  approach  of  the  millennium.  It  is  thought 
by  Egyptologists  to  have  been  constructed  as  a  burial  place. 

In  your  Journal  p.  595  of  June  i,  1895.  there  is  a  curious  blunder.  In 
what  seems  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  Cantharides  seems 
to  be  referred  to  as  an  ancient  philosopher.  There  is  no  such  person,  and 
if  you  wUl  look  in  the  Dictionary  you  will  find  that  Cantharides  is  another 
name  for  "Spanish  Flies."  I  have  never  heard  of  this  before  except  in  a 
joke  to  dhow  the  ignorance  of  some  pretenders  to  knowled^^e  who  **  Sigh 
with  teoates,  potter  with  Plato  and  cant  with  old  Canthandes."  As  you 
make  no  reman  about  this,  I  presume  it  escaped  your  observation. 

$91  W,  161  street^  New  York,  John  MacMullen. 


What  words  beside  wigwam  and  squaw  have  been  adopted  from  the  In- 
dian language  into  ours  ?  R.  V.  G. 
Houston, 

This  is  a  pretty  complete  list,  it  is  believed  :  caribou,  chinca- 
pin,  chipmunk,  hominy,  humbo,  moccasin,  moose,  mugwump, 
musquash,  netop,  opossum,  pappoose,  persimmon,  pipsissewa, 
pone,  qusihaug,  sachem,  sagamore,  samp,  sannop,  sassafras, 
skunk,  squaw,  squeteague,  squash,  succotash,  tautog,  tobog- 
gan, tomahawk,  totem,  wampum,  wigwam.  Of  these  thirty- 
two  humbo  (maple  syrup),  netop  (a  crony),  sannop  (a  brave), 
squeteague  (weak  fish)  are  not  much  used  now.  Mugwump  (a 
chieO  has  come  into  prominence,  but  has  the  meaning  of  bolter 
attached  to  it. 

Your  **  Annual "  of  The  School  Journal  is  an  exceedingly  excellent 
number.  I  believe  it  is  better  than  any  former  similar  issue.  The  articles 
*-Tke  Aim,  Means,  and  Method,"  »•  Religion  in  Common  Schools" 
(Seeley),  "  Correlation  and  Concentration"  (O'Shea),  '»  The  School  Cur- 
riculum "  (Buchner),  "  National  Ed.  Assoc."  (Richards),  are  especially  val- 
uable. The  reports  of  committees  of  Tpn  and  Fifteen  are  also  of  rare 
merit. 

Get  teachers  in  line  and  keep  on  as  you  have  been  going.  I  have  read 
The  Journal  every  week  since  I  began  to  teach. 

RedBluf.  Cat.  Prin.  J.  D.  Sweeney.  Pres.  Co.  Bd.  Ed. 


I  found  an  article  in  Harper's  Youn^  People  sUting  that  "had  rather  " 
should  be  **would  rather."  Is  it  considered  ungrammatical  to  say  '*had 
rather"?  E.  F.  T. 

Zanesville, 

This  form  is  good,  sound  English ;  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Addison,  Macaulay,  and  all  good  writers.  Many  of  the  other 
forms  you  enclose  are  bad  English.  "  Try  and  go,"  *'  cunning  ** 
for  smart ;  "  like  I  do."  for  as  I  do ;  "  feel  badly,"  for  feel  bad  ; 
"  feel  good,"  for  feel  well ;  "  expect,"  for  suspect ;  "  nice,"  or 
"  real  nice  "  used  indiscriminately  ;  "  funny,"  for  odd  or  unusual ; 
"seldom  or  ever,"  for  seldom  or  never;  "more  than  you  think 
for,"  more  than  you  think ;  "  nicely,"  in  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  health ;  "  just  as  soon,"  for  just  as  lief ;  "  guess," 
for  think ;  "  fix,"  for  arrange  or  prepare ;  "  real  good,"  for  really 
good ;  "  try  an  experiment,  for  make  an  experiment ;  "  it  storms." 
for  it  rains  or  it  blows  ;  "  not  as  I  know,"  for  not  that  I  know  ; 
"  every  man  or  woman  should  do  their  duty ; "  "a  party,"  for  a 
person ;  **  healthy,"  for  wholesome. 

Who  gives  the  right  of  copjrright  ?  To  whom  shall  I  apply  to  get  a  book 
copyrighted.  E.  F.  G. 

The  librarian  of  the  Congressional  library,  to  whom  applica- 
tions for  copyright  are  made,  is  compelled  under  the  law  to  record 
a  copyright  for  anything  brought  to  him.  The  person  applying  for 
a  copyright  may  be  or  may  not  be  the  author.  It  has  happened 
frequently  that  some  of  an  author's  earlier  productions  have  been 
copynghted  by  some  one  else.  Sometimes  large  profits  have 
been  gathered  by  these  means.  The  Declaration  ot  Independ- 
ence has  recently  been  copyrighted,  although  it  has  often  been 
republished  in  fac- simile,  and  the  Bible  is  copyrighted  every  little 
while  as  new  editions  are  brought  out. 


What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  demonetization  of  silver.  And  bow 
did  this  work  the  injury  claimed  by  so  many  politicians  ?  F.  L. 

Qutncy^  III. 

Gold  and  silver  were  both  coined  by  the  government  and  both 
were  legal  tender  for  debts  up  to  1873;  then  gold  was  made  the 
standard.  It  worked  no  injury  at  the  time  ;  we  had  been  using 
a  depreciated  paper,  and  when  in  1873  specie  payment  was  re- 
sumed of  course  prices  which  had  been  quoted  m  paper  went 
down,  because  a  more  valuable  dollar  than  the  paper  dollar  was 
employed.  As  soon  as  things  were  adjusted  to  the  specie  basis 
good  times  set  in.  To  please  the  owners  of  silver  mines  Congress 
bought  silver  and  coined  dollars  and  we  have  about  ten  dollars  in 
silver  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  There  are 
people  in  the  West  who  think  "  free  silver  "  means  silver  free,  all 
you  want  of  it.  In  one  place  it  seems  the  people  of  one  town  have 
selected  a  man  to  go  to  Washington  and  bring  up  the  share  to  be 
allotted  them  !  The  real  reason  of  the  demonetization  of  silver 
was  to  prevent  foreign  countries  from  sending  their  useless  sil- 
ver here  and  taking  away  our  gold.  **  Its  chief  effect  was  topre- 
vent  workmen  from  being  paid  in  silver  ; "  it  was  a  most  benincial 
law. 

No  teacher  who  proposes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  his 
profession  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Journal. 
Moss  Point,  Miss,  W.  A.  GlLLON. 


The  Food  Exposition 

is  an  educator  for  housekeei>ers.  You  are  not  obliged  to  attend  it  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  Borden *s  Peerless  Evaporated  Cream.  Your  grocer 
can  supply  you  ;  always  ready ;  uniform  results  assured.  Insist  upon  h%^- 
ing  Borden's. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cures  Summer  weakness  because  it  makes  rich,  pure 
blood. 
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New  Books. 


For  reading  in  school  and  college  classes  the  volume  of  selec- 
tions from  P.  K,  Rosegger's  WaJdheimat.  with  introdmiion  and 
explanatory  notes,  by  Laurence  Fossler,  A.  M  ,  professor  of 
Germanic  languages,  University  of  Nebraska,  will  be  found  of 
interest  and  value.  Rosegger  is  a  writer  of  much  charm  and 
power,  with  a  strong,  clear  diction.  He  depicts  the  simple  life 
about  him,  striking  a  common  chord  of  sympathy.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,} 

The  edition  of  Cicero's  De  Oratore  in  the  Students'  Series  of 
Latin  Classics,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Owen,  of  Lafayette  college, 
is  based  upon  the  text  of  Gorof,  with  some  change  in  orthography 
and  punctuation,  and  a  few  slight  differences  in  reading.  Use 
has  also  been  made  of  the  introduction,  which  covers  some  thirty- 
live  pages ;  it  covers  the  historical  features  of  the  work  about 
which  the  enquiring  student  would  like  to  be  informed,  In  ihe 
commentary  the  editor  has  made  such  omissions,  additions,  and 
adaptations  as  seemed  called  for  by  the  needs  of  those  students 
for  whom  the  work  was  especially  designed.  (Leach,  Shewell  & 
Sanborn,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago.) 

An  easy  and  concise  method  of  learning  the  French  Verbs, 
regular  and  irregular,  is  given  by  Charles  P.  Du  Croquet  in  a 
volume  of  forty-seven  pages.  By  this  method  the  formation  of 
the  tenses  is  learned  by  means  of  the  stem  and  endings :  also  the 
principal  parts.  Drill  on  these  features  enables  the  student  to 
remember  this  most  difficult  part  of  French  grammar.  (Wm.  R. 
Jenkins,  851  Sixth  avenue,  N.  Y.    35  cents.) 

The  authorized  translation  of  Th.  Ribot'a  well-known  treatise 
on  7h£  Diuasts  of  Ptnonality  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of 
menial  science.  Although  a  scientific  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  on  account  of  the  many 
illustrations  given.  The  main  divisions  of  the  subject  treated  are 
(»ganic  disorders,  affective  disorders,  disorders  of  the  intellect, 
and  dissolution  o I  personality.  (The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago.    Paper,  25  cents  ;  cloth.  75  cents.) 

The  little  book  on  Atialysit  and  Parsing,  by  Martha  R.  Ome, 
will  not  only  help  the  student  acquire  the  elements  of  grammar. 
but  will  enable  him  to  become  acquainted  with  numerous 
scraps  of  the  best  literature-  The  selections  have  been  made  with 
great  care,  and  classified  so  as  to  illustrate  various  sentences  and 
tne  grammatical  relations  of  words.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  as 
a  supplement  to  any  grammar.    (Lee  &  Shep^,  Boston.) 

The  writer  remembers  how  he  was  compelled  to  memorize 
the  sptelling  of  long  lists  of  words,  and  then  stand  up  in  the  class 
and  parrot  them  to  the  teacher.  The  exercise  was  atMre  and  he 
rebelled  against  it.  Happily  the  teachers  are  learning  more  logic- 
al methods  of  teaching  spelling.  One  of  these  is  given  in  Intelt- 
igtnt  Spelling,  a  book  of  the  Kilbum  series.  The  words  arc 
here  classified ;  that  is,  all  those  relating  to  an  object,  as  the  body, 
a  school,  the  world,  etc..  are  given  and  thus  the  pupil  obtains  an 


dea  of  their  use.  The  vocabulary  is  arranged  in  several  grades 
and  includes  the  English  words  most  in  use.  One  feature  of  the 
book  consists  of  specimens  of  sentences  containing  the  words  of 
the  classified  lists.  (James  Pott  &  Co..  114  Fifth  avenue,  N,  Y. 
50  cents.) 

The  extraordinary  popularity  of  Joseph  Viktor  von  ScheffeJ'» 
Der  rr(t»y)f/*fWOT«5aMfiif«iisshownbythe  fact  that  in  1891 
it  bad  reached  its  190th  edition,  a  rate  of  more  than  five  editions 
a  year  since  its  first  edition.  This  is  not  strange  since  the  poem 
depicts,  with  vividness  and  truth,  German  life  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  a  locality  where  the  manners,  customs,  and  ideas  had 
remained  several  centuries  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  An 
edition  of  this  extraordinary  poem  has  been  published  vrilh  notes 
and  introduction  by  Mary  A.  Frost,  of  the  German  department. 
Smith  college.    (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  greater  thoroughness  of  preparation  in  algebra  required 
for  admission  to  colleges  and  schools  of  science  has  led  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  EUmmtary  Algebra  of  H.  S.  Hall  and  S,  R.  Knight, 
by  F.  L.  Sevenoak,  assistant  principal  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  Stevens  institute  of  technology.  A  great  deal  of  addi- 
tional matter  has  been  added  and  many  changes  of  the  original 
chapters  made.  A  chapter  on  ^neral  theory  of  equations  has 
been  included,  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  this  re- 
vision,    (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.    |i.ia) 

Ten  Daya  of  DeU^tfiil  TntTel  Throngh  the  Sontb  for  9S5-oo- 

Two  urly  Autumn  Tours,  Sept.  i^lh  and  Oct.  Stb,  under  the  Pvton- 
allf  Conducted  Tourin  Syctcm  of  the  Pcnmrlnnia  RaUtoixI  Compur. 
Gcltrsbur?  Battlefield,  Blue  MouDtun,  Luiar  Cavcm*,  B>A  Cftf,  The 
Natural  Bridgv  of  Vii^ioia,  Grottors  of  the  Shenandoali,  lUchmood, 
WashinpoD,  aad  Mt.  Vernon  vUjted  during  Ibc  lour.  Parlor  car  and 
bold  ■ccommodationi,  guides,  carriages,  and  all  DiceiiUT  eipenvi 
covered  t^  Ihe  rate.     A  louriil  Anoti  CbBperon,  and  Banace  HaMcr  vlD 

...     For  detailed  iiioeran  address  Tourist  Agent,  P*onijl- 

g6  Broadoaj,  New  York. 
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The  School  Journal,  published  weeklj  at  $a.5o  per  r™r,  fa  the  beat 
paper  for  school  boards,  superinlendents,  principals,  aiid  all  teadien  wtn 

. ._  1 -)  of  educational  thoughl  ai  ■  '*'' 


ing  new  buildings,  the  additions  (rf  departments  of  music,  drawing,  Ejni- 

naalics,  etc,  will  be  of  ereat  value.     Already *~     '         ■" "  -  ■--   -  •— 

isuitiug  ihese  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  i 


Iready  a  number  of  te 


The  TeachER-I'  IbsTITUtK,  at  Ji.oo  per  year,  is  par  excellence  THE 
edncatiomal  magaKin*  o(  the  country ;  for  teachen  who  want  Ihe  he* 
mtthoda,  and  to  ero*  fdag^ically,  ihis  is  lit  paper. 

The  Primary  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  right  hand  of  help  for  ib« 
teacher  of  jounE  children. 

Educational  Foubpationb,  at  $1.00  per  Tear,  is  fm  sM«Ui  fH^- 
nry  It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Cincs  of  Educa- 
tion,'and  Child  Study. 

Oira  Times  contains  Ibe  news  oI  Ihe  month  airanged  for  uae  in  school, 
30  ™nu  a  year.     E.  L.  KeLLOOO  &  Co.,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  School  Journal  ; 
Institute  and  Ppimahy  ScHooL;_ih»  ™>"  m«™ri. 
pedaeogy  w'" 


. .nleresled  in  the  study  of 

t  Foundations.    Earnest  leachers  seeking  advanccmenl 

TakeTHE  JouHNAi    I.^STiTUTB, and  Foundations, 


To 

Remove 
That  Tired 
Feeling,  Take 


"There  are  Others" 


YES! 

BUT  IF  YOU  WANT 


tKD  LATEST  i 


Get  the  Best? 


AVER'S  PILLS  cure  H«adach«. 


New  Hammond 

It  will  be  ready  in  September. 

Haiiinionil  Typewriter  Gempany, 

403  and  405  E.  6an&  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Nervous  p,^„„. 

Mental  o,,^^. 
Nervous  ^^^^ 

Mental  p.„„„ 

Freligh's 

T*^^*«  tnk^  Phosp}u>rUtd 

1  \jV\\\J  Ctrebro-S^naiUi 

will  care  when  everything  else  haa 
ftiled.  Prescribed  and  endoraed  now. 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Pbysicians.  Sample  by  mail  ajc,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  botUe  %\  by  nuil. 
Small  bottle,  bnt  100  dosee  in  each. 
Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 
Fomiola,  descriptive  pamphlet,  MI 
ditectioiis,  testimonialB,   etc.,   to  any 

/.  O.  Woodruff  6"  Co., 

MaitM/aa*rlmt  Cttmhis, 
106-108  Faiion.  81..  Nea  York  OUv. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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Voman's  Beauty. 

'—- :mo,  Aii(.ll.im  '=- 


?APaT,  Kilviinkm,  WU. 


^^ 


PiCTDRESQDE 
TRUNK  LINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS 

THB  ONLY  LINE 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FROM 

SEW  YORK, 
■     CHICAGO, 

CLEreZAlfD, 

CINCINNATI, 

TO 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 


I.OCATBD    AT 


OF   o^oeuA 


TADQDA  I.AKX;  IS 


KXt^BLt-BNCE.    1 


THE  IDEIL  SUMMER  RESORT. 


PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.     I.    ROBERTS. 

Cen.  Passenger  Agent, 


New  Books. 

Some  of  the  most  interesling  subjects  io 
phyaca  are  considered  in  the  (ihustrated) 
Popular  Scientific  Lectures  by  Erast 
Mach,  professor  of  physics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague  translated  by  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Cormack.  Among  these  are  the  forms  ol 
liquids,  the  causes  of  harmoajr,  the  velocity 
of  light,  why  has  a  man  two  eyes?  symme- 
try, conservation  of  eaer^,  etc.  The  lec- 
tures extend  over  a  period  from  1864  to 
1894,  What  few  repetitions  occur,  in  the 
way  of  examples  and  quotations,  have  been 
retained,  as  throwing  additional  light  on  the 
topics  they  are  designed  to  illustrate.  (Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.) 

The  new  edition  of  Webster's  Academic 
Dictionary  i&^a  entirely  new  Ijook  atuidged 
from  ■■  Webster's  International  Dictionary," 
but  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  fea- 
tures of  former  editions  that  have  made 
then)  valuable  and  popular.  The  changes 
consist  principally  in  the  increase  of  the 
amount  ol  matter,  the  improvements  in  ty- 
pography, the  method  of  mdicating  pronun- 
ciation, the  use  of  new  and  better  [llustra- 
tions,  etc.  It  has  been  the  special  purpose 
in  the  present  revision  to  meet  the  demand 
made  by  teachers  and  by  students  at  col- 
leges, academics,  and  high  schools  tor  a  re- 
liable dictionary  of  ready  reference,  giving 
etymologies,  pronunciations,  dehnitior.s  and 
synonyms,  comprehensive  and  authoritative 
yet  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  adapt 
the  book  to  the  needs  of  the  ofHice  and  the 
counting-room.  (American  BookCo.,'New 
York,  C-ncinnati,  and  Chicago ;  G.  &  C. 
Merrian  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass,    $1.50.) 

Karadiae  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl's 
experience  told  by  a  series  of  letters  to  ber 
friends,  written  by  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.D.. 
and  Lida  Hood  'Talbot.  It  is  one  that  will 
not  only  interest  young  people.but  will  bene- 
fit tbem  as  tbe  tone  is  good  and  many  hints 
are  given  for  giving  the  perplexitits  that 
young  people  meet  in  life,  (Alice  B.  Stock- 
nam  &  Co..  Chicago.) 

Those  who  have  read  H.  A.  Guerber's 
book  on  the  "  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  " 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  written  an- 
other  volume  treating  of  Myths  of  Northern 
Lands.  While  these  northern  myths  are 
not  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome  their  humor  and  tragedy  make  them 
fully  as  attractive.  They  ate  of  special 
value  to  us  as  showing  what  moral  and  re- 
ligious ideas  our  ancestors  bad  among  their 
forests  and  their  ice-bound  fiords.  The 
author  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  fresh  and 
attractive  way  and  has  made  frequent  quo- 
tations from  the  poets'  versions  of  these  old 
tales.  Tbe  chapters  on  Odin,  Frigga,  Tbor, 
Tyr,  Frey,  Freya.  and  others  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  Teuton's  conceptions  o(  those 
old  divinities.  Tbe  book  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  representations  of  gods  and 
heroes,  and  reproductions  of  photograph! 
of  Scandinavian  scenes  and  ol  famous 
painting?.  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,    ft. 50.) 


Longmans  &  Co.  have  in  the  press  a  new 
volume  of  poems  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  to 
be  entitled  The  Tenth  Muse. 


^^  The  Christina  Rossetti  Birthday  Book 

l^^^^ooc  i  announced  in  England  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 
has  been  compiled  by  Olivia  Rossetti,  eld- 
est daughter  of  W.  M.  Rossetti. 


We 
put  that 


'S.  H.&M.' 

Bias  VelTcteen  Skirt  Bindines 

lait  as  long  at  the  skirt." 

A  set  n/llir  "S.  H.  A  Mr  mlmatvt  flrurts  ihouiig 

Oil  latiil  niniiaH  coitiimis.  mailtdfar  lOc.  In  tlaii^. 

TIK  S.  H.  *  M.  Ca.,  P.  O.  Bo«  t<w.  tt.  Y. 


■S.H.*M."  Dress  SUys are tkaB«st. 


The  Bast  Is 

BROWN'S 

FRENCH 

DRESSING 

7wI«dlM'udOUUt«R<i 

Boots  &  Shoes. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

Bmo*owar  auo  BLmvmmm  Sntmrnr, 
Ott»it,ar«.Cknr,k.  NEW  YORK. 


.    It  hu  been  I 


^tnUI*  loatcd  botd  In 
tbe  Eumpeaa  plan  M 
Illy  cDlaived  iw  • 

Tbe  DCW  Dinimt  R—m  a  one  o[  tbe  Gneii  iMclaMU 
of  CoKHiU]  Dccontion  In  Lbli  conntir.  Wltbin  a 
TWilutolafew  blocki  from  tbe  hotel  ire  oil  tb«  edu- 
CBlioMJ  pubUriien  of  tke  cit^. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Pxw. 


'   J.  u.  oxxioxrr, 

W.  ft  A.    K.   Johnston's  WnU   Hi^s^ 

and  aUkliuli  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

•  WwtUatt.,  >«w  T«rk. 


Hntfeal,  far  Hnndins,  and  blxMj  Mltt- 
1  taotorrBidli  tor  BobooU,  CbmonM,  At. 

rSWWot.8?*:  ^fssr 

DaaorlpttOQuid  piIom  od  ftpplioaOtn 


SHELLS 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

V  A.  s.  BABNE8  AC0„66  KlOth  SC^.T. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning   The    School    Journal 
when  communicating  with  advertisers. 


-CUKa         WCO.         iHUJl 


0000000 


and  Upward!,  i      "^^^'        "^^^'        "^^^'        "^^^'        '^^^        "^ 

•WiH»«l!    USED  EVERY  WEEK'DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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COLUMBIA 
QUALITY 

always  maintained. 
Far  more  Colombia 
bicycles  than  ever 
this  year.  Farmore 
care  that  no  imper- 
fect Colnmbias  go 
out. 


Pope  MAnuIacturlne  Co. 


QchctbI  OffiI^mu 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Since  the  school  boards  have  been  fui 
ishing  books  ior  children,  one  of  ihe  heavi- 
est items  of  expense  is  for  books,  and  hence 
any  device  that  helps  to  preserve  them  is 
valuable.  Most  of  the  readers  no  doubt 
have  heard  of  the  Holden  Sj'siem  tor  Pre- 
serving' Books.  It  is  intended  primarily  to 
apply  to  school  books,  but  it  may  be  used 
for  other  books  as  well.  A  substantial 
cover  is  provided  and  provision  is  made  for 
repairing  mutilated  copies.  Tbis  system  is 
in  use  in  hundreds  o(  places.  Write  to  the 
Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  samples  and  infaimalion. 

Tkt  Normal  Rudimettts  of  Arithmetic 
and  the  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic,  by 
Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  are  entirely  new  and 
based  upon  the  principles  which  have  made 
his  books  always  popular  and  lasting  wilh 
efhcieni  teachers.  In  amount  of  contents 
and  grading  they  are  carefully  adapted  to 
modern  requirements.  Address  Christopher 
Sower  Co,  6c4  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
for  particulars. 

In  Our  Times  for  September  will  be 
found  an  unusual  amount  of  interesting 
matter.  The  leadmg  article  relates  to  the 
recent  political  change  in  England  and  con- 
tains portraits  of  Queen  Victoria,  Lord  Sal- 
isbury, and  A.  J.  Balfour.  The  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  knighting  of  several  noted 
Englishmen  recently  are  detailed,  and  Che 
portraits  of  Henry  Irving  and  Lewis  Morris 
given.  The  war  in  Cuba,  the  massacre  in 
China,  and  ihe  Indian  trouble  are  described 
and  illustrated.    Among  the  portraits 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  beadache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  tnost 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  10c.  and 
age.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B,  F.  Allen  Co. 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

AddiuI  uIm  more  tluui  fi,oao,ocxi  boiM. 


tbose  of  Judson  Harmon,  the  new  attorney 
general;  Emily  Faithfull  editor  and  lecturer. 
and  Col.  H.  L.  Abbot,  the  celebrated  mili- 
tary engineer.  There  is  a  summary  of  news 
for  the  past  three  months,  besides  a  con- 
densed presentation  of  other  leading  events 
during  that  time.  Our  Times  has  taken 
the  leading  place  as  the  teacher's  and  pupil's 
paper  on  account  of  its  impartiality,  concise- 
ness, and  general  attractiveness. 

An  interesting  announcement  to  the 
teachers  is  made  by  the  University  Publish 
ing  Co..  43  East  Tenth  street,  N.  Y.  They 
will  shortly  begin  the  publication  of  a  Stand- 
ard Literature  Series  for  school  reading,  the 
numbers  of  which  will  be  issued  semi 
monthly.  The  early  numbers  will  contain 
Rhymes  and  Fables,  Songs  and  Stories, 
Fairy  Life,  Ballads  and  Tales.  Cooper's  Spy 
and  Pilot,  Scott's  Rob  Roy  and  Kenilworth. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  etc. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  that  fa- 
mous collection  of  English  literature.  The 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  edited  by  Prof.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard  university,  has 
been  issued  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  These 
boobs  have  been  prepared  lor  supplemen- 
tary reading. 

Literary  Notes. 

Two  on  a  Toivtr  is  the  next  volume  to 
be  published  by  the  Harpers  in  the  new 
edition  of  Thomas  Hardy's  novels,  each 
volume  containing  an  etched  frontispiece. 
"  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  "  The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge."  and  "A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes "  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

Durii^  the  coming  school  year,  Hough- 
ton. MifBin  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  New  York, 
and  Chicago,  will  issue  eighteen  numbers 
of  their  famous  Rivf  rside  Litera'ure  Series. 
The  September  numbers  will  contain 
Ho]Tncs'  Autjcrat  0/ Ihe  Breakfatt  lable 
and  Hawthorne's  Twice  T»id  Tales. 

An  authorized  translation  of  Paulsen's 
Introduction  to  Philosopfiy,  prepared  by 
Prof.  Frank  Thilly  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  with  a  preface  by  Prof.  William 
James,  of  Harvard,  is  to  be  publiihed  im- 
mediately by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

"  Twenty-five  I.etters  on  English  Au 
ihors."  by  Mary  Fisher,  will  soon  be  pub 


more  than  five  hundred  years  have  most 
influenced  the  thought  of  the  world.  The 
author  attempts  to  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  character  ol 
their  works,  but,  what  is  of  greater  interest, 
with  them  as  men — what  they  felt  and  be- 
lieved, their  way  ol  looking  at  life,  and  their 
experiences. 

The  author  of  "  Preston  Papers,"  whose 
articles  are  well  known  to  readers  of  The 
Journal,  has  an  article  in  the  June  Arena 
on  "  Boston  Schools  and  Teachers." 

H.  M.  Alden,  the  editor  of  Harpers 
Monthly  and  author  of  Gad  in  Hit  World, 
will  bring  out  later  in  the  year  a  volume  lo 
be  entitled  A  S/uify  of  Death. 

Walter  Blackburn  Hartc.  «hose  Mfdi~ 
tatioHS  in  Motley,  has  been  attracting  con- 
.'iderable  attention,  has  been  quite  ill  lately 
from  overwork.  He  is  an  associate  editor 
of  Moods,  the  Philadelphia  quarterly,  be- 
sides being  on  the  staff  of  the  Arena. 

The  Century  Company  will  issue  this 
autumn  Life  in  Tuileries  Under  the  Sec- 
ond Empire,  by  Miss  Anna  N,  Bicknell,  an 
Englishwoman  who  was  governess  to  the 
future  Duchesse  De  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie 
and  lived  at  Tuileries  many  years,  knowing 
the  empress  with  some  intimacy. 


Distress  in  tlie  Stomacli 

'  I  had  trouble  with  mj  stonuwli  for  a  lonj 
-  -    '    aiild  not  get  aoytUng  that  wouM  do 
'  me  any  good.    loit 

'  Pebrusryl  lud 
Inflammation 
of  the  slAinMli,  and 
was  lo  bmd  lor  \ 
week,tl]KtevED  ll^t 
food  would  came 
Great  Dlstrsss 
and  TOmlUng.  Tbe 
doctor's  med  Idae  did 
me  DO  good  and  «>  I 
thought  [  would  try 


When   I    hnd  tnkeD 
-  eat  BUjrlhlng niUiout  tiav- 
logthe  least  bit  of  distrcM.    1  li«;e  ooljr  &••— 


Hood's'^^  Cures 

|4(^0<l'>  Pllla  should  be  In  ever; househohL 


m 


The  most  nutritious 
of  all  food  prepara- 
tions; always  retained 
by  the  stomach.  Ready 
for  instant  use, 


For  Snnuner  Reading 

GET 

Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 

time.     Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pages. 
Handsomely  bound. 


£.   L.   KELLOOO   ft  CO., 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalt^tie  of 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  aaki:^ 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  get  a 
larger  salary  nejit  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 

6t  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  V 


■'■■^"  >1ii<  ni    II  iii.bn.iii».iiMr.«  fcUcpfcr 
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G.  P.  Puinams  Som  haw  to  prtss  an 
answer  to  Coin's  Financial  School,  by  Ev- 
erett P,  Wheeler. 

Ginn  &  Co.  have  just  ready  a  Skorl  Coit- 
ilitulional  Hillary  0/  England,  by  Henry 
St.  Clair  Feiiden. 

The  first  volume  o(  the  Blaine  biography 
will  be  issued  soon.  Before  Gail  Hamilton 
was  taken  ill  the  work  had  been  revised 
down  10  ihe  close  of  the  Minneapolis  con- 
vention, and  the  remaining  chapters,  except 
pait  o(  the  last,  had  all  been  written.  When 
It  became  evident  that  delay  would  result 
from  her  illness.  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescolt  Spof- 
ford  was  called  upon  to  revise  the  final 
chapters,  with  the  approval  of  Mrs.  Blaine. 

Hcnrj-  Aliemus,  Philadelphia,  will  pub- 
Kci,   -. TicwediiLon  of  Vic :  The 


More 


Er 


Magazines. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel,  upon 
which  she  has  been  at  work  for  the  past 
two  years,  wilt  be  called  "Sir  George  Tres- 
sady,"  It  will  appear  as  a  serial  in  The 
Ctntury,  beginning  with  November. 

The  Colonial  Magaiitie  is  the  name  of 
a  new  publication  devoted  to  our  early  his 
tory,  published  by  Bosworih,  Hyde  and 
Hyde,  at  114  Fifth  avenue,  N,  Y. 

Frederic  Harrison  will  conclude  his  Fo- 
rum paper  on  "  The  Great  Victorian  Writ- 
ers," with  an  article  in  the  September  num- 
ber on  George  ElioL  A  paper  on  Huxley, 
by  R.  N.  Hutton,  editor  of  The  London 
^ulalor,  will  be  printed  in  the  same  num- 
ber. Theodore  Roosevelt  has  written  for 
it  a  paper  on  "  The  Enforcement  of  the 
Law.'" 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
after  the  issue  of  the  next  number  of  The 
Bookman  (which  will  be  the  first  of  a  sec- 
ond volnmej,  the  date  of  publicaiioo  will 
be  changed  to  the  ijth  instead  of  the  1  Jih 
oE  the  month.  Ttienext  number,  published 
sn  Aug.  2S,  will  be  the  September  number, 
"but  as  this  would  seem  to  omit  entirely 
the  August  number,  it  will  be  called  Aug- 
ust-September; il  will  not  be  a  double  num- 
ber, for  subscribers  for  the  year  will  receive, 
notwithstanding  this  change,  twelve  num- 

During  the  Teething  Period. 
Uft.  WiNwow'i  Soothing  Sv»up  has  hren  used  (or 
DKt  Fifty  Vuti  b*  MlltioDi  ol  Mother!  lor  their 
Children  while  Test hine,  wi.h  Perfeciaucc™. 
h  Soolbcm  the  cmiij.  Safieni  the  Qunu,  Allayi  all 

Pnio:  Curw  Wind  Coltc,  «—    -  ■•■-  ■— ' -- 

ler  DlBrrbwa.    Sold  bj  Dru| 


1™.  vfinslow°B 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap 
is  health  to  the 
skin. 

If  you  wash 
with  proper 
soap,  your  skin 
will  be  open 
and  clear,  un- 
less your  health 
is  bad. 


LADIES  I 

So  71H1  Ills  %  (hp  nf 

GOOD   TEA.? 

If  80,    send  tbia 

adTertiBementaad  Ifi 

a BtamiiH  and  na  ■will  Bend  jou 
I  a  )<  lb.  Mmple  of  the  best  T  ini- 
1  ported.     Any  kind  you  muy  select, 

HOW  ABE  TOUR 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


ORIEITALCHEil,:MAGICtLBElDTIFIER, 


'4  Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  and 
4  cracked,  and  tmsnited  to  BettinR  oS  ft 
.4  spotloss  Uble-cloth  ?  We  Will  re- 
4  plenish  i*  FREE. 
J  Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  Coffees, 
J  and  min  your  bealtii,  when  you 
]  can  gat  the  best  at  cargo  prices? 
i  PREMIUMS  for  6ll-Dinner,  Tea 
'i  and  Toilet  Sets,  Bsntjnet  and  UengiTig 
1  Lamps. Watclies,  Cloaks,  MudoBoies, 
4  Cook  Books,  Wntcb-Oocks,  Cbenile 
■A  Table  Covers,  Cnps  and  Sancers, 
J  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tamblen, 
J  GobleiB,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

\  npPD  INCOMES  »£,»r,g"»j 

J  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  BakinePow. 
J  dpr  and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  SM 
J  lbs,  of  Fine  Teas  b;  mail  or  express 
.  for  $2.00;  charges  paid.  Headqnar. 
J  tera  in  U.  S.  for  Pure  Teas,  Coffees, 
^  Eitracta,  Baking  Powder  ond  Spices. 
<  Beautiful  Panel  (size  Hi28  inches) 
■A  FREE  to  all  Patrons.  For  full 
A  portlonlarB,  addieHs 


4      31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 
j  P.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK. 


IhniUERant  llia  C.  a..  OuiBda  unci  Kun)p«. 

AIM  (ouDd  Id  K.  V.  Clt;  It  R.  11.  fitfT'i.  %\rn 
"lirtcli'i.  B -"  -~  ~     •   J    ■ 


«g^  ECZEMA,  PIMPLES,  MOLES, 


says  do  city  u§6  .one 

Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marks 

Full;  eiplained  and  illustrated  b;  the 
S*«i>  frtf  Step  Primer 

in  Bumn  Ptoaouocing  Print. 

Kvery   teacher  needs  this  Ixxik  to   ?ive  daily 
drill  oo  the  sounds  of  the  languai^.    Its  inlio- 

Ing.     We  want  every  leaeher  to  actively  inletest 

copy.     Special  terms  for  inlioduction. 

'  B.L.  KELLOGG  SCO.,  Ken  !0rt«ClllC«O. 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

FOR  THE  COnPLEXION 

Has  been  in  use  For  nearly  a  century.  It  was  originallv  made  lor  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  of  her  time— Madame  Julie  R£camier— and  by  its  constant  use  she  retained 
her  e:iquisite  complexion  until  her  death,  at  eighty. 

Rl^CAMlER  CREAM  is  the  only  preparation  of  its  kind  which  has  received 
the  indorsements  of  eminent  physicians  and  chemists.  Used  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Mesda'mes  Adelina  Palii,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, James  Brown  Potter,  Langtry,  Lillian  Russell,  and  thou- 
sands ol  fashionable  women  all  over  the  world. 

RfiCAMlER  CREAM  is  not  a  cosmetic      You  apply  it 
at  night  and  wash  it  off  in  the  morning. 


EABSIET  HUBBARD  AY£R, 


Price  $1.50  per  jar.     Sample  tottle  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

Recamier  Mfg  Co.,  131  W.  31st  St.,  New  York- 
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An^it  S4,  lifs 


TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Arltbmetic.    Parts  I.  and  ll. 

Br  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  in  Lang;uag;e,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

Br  SOUTHWORTH  ud  GODDARD. 

TiMieiie  workt  of  Merliag  merit.    There  are  many  other  such  upon  our  lilt. 


lElCH, 


ImUfHi,  Pria  Lh 

SNEWEIL 


I  SANBORN, 


New  York,    Boston, 


Cblcaeo 


THE  laOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


HERBARTandtheHEMRTIANS 

By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph,D.,  Prcsideatof  Swanhtiiore  College.      lamo, 
368  pages.    $[.00.  net.    (Great  Educators  Series.) 

of  cducalon  so  much  u  Ibe  Report  of  the- 


Juit  at  this  time  no  lubjecl  is  atlrac 
Committee  of  Fifteen  al  the  Cleveland 
Ihil  iKHik  was  also 


r.  DeGumo.  was  a  conspicuous 


subject  ol  chief  mier  ... 

uler  ID  Ibe  dlscui^oD.    The  book  i*  a  careful  exposition  of  the  HerlNulian  Tbeoty  of  EducaUon  u 
expressed  b;  Herluit  bimielf  and  dereloped  by  Zilier,  Sloy,  Fiick,  Rein,  and  the  American  school. 
StHl postpaid  at  lie  givtn  prict       Wrilt  for  a  amplele  cirfulor  of  lie  Senei 

CHARLES     SCRIBNER'S     SONS.     NEW     YORK. 


SILVER.  BURDETT  &  COMPANY, 


STANDARD   HISCELLANBOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

CatalogHis  and  Dttcripiivt  Circulars  frit  on  mpplitaHon.     The  Nea  Edtieatiim  is  mailed  fret  m 

rtqutst.     Cerrisptnience  cordially  seliiiltd. 
BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  PHILADBLPHIA. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noaWainat  St.,  Philadelphia. 

FnbUBhera  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Clark'i  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

•■  w*  do  aiBlH  to  ipenl  HTea  or  aiclit  jsan  went)  KHplBg  tocMlur  so  mac  h  BitwmiiM  LsUii  aac 

"*" .----..-. Tottier»ln*i«ftT«iadellBlitrolljliioBeTpar."— MiLToi- 

I.  Ctom  aallM«,  QiiUirSmML  lAv^,  Bomtr'*  IHat,  B«|wl  nf  St.  JotM,  am 
-n  — .^  to  ttwibn  tor  •WBlDatloB,  tlJO. 

ll  tut  Pioar—lam  LaUn  Orammar;  otapted  (a  a>  ImtarilBear  B«rle«  ot  olaMies,  am 
^_.-.---^^-,— !■   PJtoB  to  Kachm  tm  BXamlnalton,  $Lm. 


l^Simr,  1 


:  Ask 
Us 
Questions 


estions 


ARTHUR  HINDS  ft  CO., 

4  Cooper  Inttttate,  N.  V.  Otj. 

Send  for  CBtaloSM. 


IF  YOU  WAHT 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 


\3  dBMjrlptlon — BebM^B 


William  R.  Jenkins, 

PublltfaeiaBd  ImpofWr. 
amditaStiitKAvtnm,ii,UkSlmfl,  Htm  Ytri. 
talntas  OD  appUoatiaB.  IBpnrtMtaaa  pmBptlT  M*4t 


Benches,  Tool;  &  Su^IIey 

Lowest  Prices.    Headanrtan.    S«id  fcr  Citahvaa. 
Special  discount  lor  Scltool*  and  Ctiiw, 

Chandler  &  Barber,  'KA^."^ 


TUITION    FRKK. 

CBICAOO 

A  new olaM ornnlndeTa 

Era  B.  WhlMwn,  Aana  B.  BrjaB.  Mipaiii   .•• 
■orlsr.  KaH  Bart  Borer.  _  __     _ 

Kdt  turUiar  IntormaMon  addraM  (aloBaD  rna  Kli 

ABMOOK    IKBTITDTS, 


The  Posse  Gymnaslnm 


An  Ideal  Music  Reader  in  Ctiart  Form. 


Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Used  In  every  city  In  MINNESOTA. 


iMh.     Address 
Baron  Nils  Posse,  K.G.V.,  B  Sc.,  H.G., 

13  iTvinetoD  Street,  BooTOii. 


^Mij5r#^p^^ 


— ^r"'^r^(A"l  ""t  Mia  Kt  sisilT.o;r  ^ 

V  -  'V'BBWUwmmwiPflwtnin.'mii'  nciucNT  >ilsic«Li;r 


D_T*e4«»B0tJiLiy. 


SPECIAL    AGENTS    WANTED. 


"IHPROVBMENT  THE  ORDER  C 


THREE  NEW  MODEL 

SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITERS 

NOS.    2,    3,    AND    4. 

HAVE   YOU    EXAMINED   THEM  ' 
MANY  IMPROVEUENTS  Herelofo'e  OTerlooked  itj  Otlier  Manu&ctureis. 

.(,**,„  THE  SMITH  PREiHIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 


n||Mr  SpragiiB  Cormpond«icaS^oi)l_Df  L», 


Perfect  Pencil  Pointer.: 

IK¥»La»BL£,  > 

ella-WlllHAJSC' 


FBANKLIN  rOf-LEOi:,  New  AUud*.  0> 
HeDlns  71SI  vear  Stpt.  i.  Board,  lallioa,  fori- 
nished  roooi,  anl  books.l'.eD  totj  aweck;  Scoaraa; 
no  aalooni.  Clieap.  sale.  Lanest  attmdante  ret. 
CaialoK  tree.  W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Pm. 


1    n  t. 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•N  EWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


AUGUST  31,  1895. 


Eclectic  School   Readings 

The  increasing  demand  for  appropriate  readings 
for  use  in  supplementing  the  regular  Reader  is 
met  by  the  publication  of  this  new  series  of  bright, 
entertaining  reading  books  for  school  and  home. 
Charmingly  written ;  copiously  illustrated  by 
Fenn,  Church,  Reinhart,  and  other  eminent  ar- 
tists ;  attractive  cloth  bindings  stamped  with  ap- 
propriate, suggestive  designs.  The  series  covers 
every  grade,  from  the  First  Reader  to  the  Fifth. 
Now  ready : 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children-Pinc  Reader  Grade. 

By  Mn.  C.  A.  Laae,      Illustraled.     a;  cents 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables- 
second  Reader  Grade.    By  James  Baldwin.    Illustrated,   ascents 

Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories-Third  Reader 

Grade.     By  Jamei  Baldwin.     Illostratcd.     45  cents 


EKgleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans 

forXlttle  Americua— Second  Reader  Grade.  By  Edward  Eggles- 
ton.     Illustrated 

E&:gleston's   True   Story    of  American 

Lite  UHlAdventttre— Third  Reader  Grade.  By  Edward  Eggles- 
ton.     Illustrated 

Books  (eot  prepitld  on  TMwIpt  •(  piicM.  Besides  the  abave  we 
pabUsk  the  urgast  nnmber  and  Biekteat,  niiety  of  Ike  best  text- 
kooks  l>  ereiT  grma»  snd  oa  everr  iDkleet  lanskt  la  MknaL 
Pries  llaU,  ipeeimen  pagu,  clrenlan  uid  BulleUn  of  New  Books 
free.    We  InTtte  convcpondeBee. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Hew  York      ClaelaaMI      OklOM^      Boston      Atlanta 


Riverside  Literature  Series 

The  Choicest  Reading  Matter 
for  Class  and  Librar?  Use. 

ReSTular  Single  Numbers,  paper,  15  cents. 

SEPTEMBER    ISSUES. 

No.Bi.  Holmas'B  Autocrat  of  tha  BraakfABt-Tablo.  With  ■  Blo- 
Krapbiol  SketcQ.    (Triple  Number,  4 j  nnu;  lineo,  jo  centi.) 

No.ii.  Hawthorne's  Twioa-Told  Tales.  With  Intraductory  Sketch,  br 
G.  P.  LiTHnor.    {QiudnipleNuiiitwr,  to  cents :  linen,  feceou.) 

RECENT    ISSUES: 

No. 71.   Mllton'a  L'Allasro,  II  Pansaroao,  Comua,  Lyoldaa,  ate. 

No.;).    Tennyaon's  Enoch  Arden  and  Othar  Poama. 

Na. 74.    Qray's  Biasy,  ate;  Cowper'B  John  Olloln,  ato. 

No.7S.    Scudder'B    Gaorsa    Washington.      (Double  Number,  30  cenn: 

N0.7S.    Wordaworth'a  On  tha  Intlmatlona  of  Immortality,  ato. 
So-n-    Burna'B  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  and  Other  Poama. 
No.  78.    Ooldamlth'a    Vloar   of   Wakaflald.     (Double  Number,  jo  cents: 

No.  7g.    Lamb'a  Old  China  and  Other  Esaay*  of  Ella. 
N0.B0.    Colerldffa'a  Rlma  of  tha   Anolant  Mariner,  and    Othar 
Foaeui  Campbell's  Leehlai'a  Waniinf,  sad  Otbcr  Paama. 

A  descriptive  circular  giving  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  number 
of  the  Series  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


PUBLISHED    AUQUST    IT.     ISOB. 

nasterpieces  of  Britisb  Literature. 

A  tompuHim  valiimt  ta  Iht  papular  Masltrpitets  of  American  Littralirt. 

rOB  CI.AB8  AND  1,IBBABX  D8B. 
An  agreeable  lalroductlan  to  titxt  liieralure,  con^iInK  of  complcLe  mm 
:  auttaora,  wltb  Notes,  BiDcraphical  Sketcbei.  and 


U  »/  Ctntinli.  Samf/t  Pagn. 


Portiall^ 
ydPtrtraUt. 


HOUGHTON,    niFFLra  &    COMPANY, 

Park  Street,  BOSTON.  11  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

15S  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


•■  WHEN  THE   HEART  SPEAKS.  LEND  THINE  EAR- 
LEND  THINE  EAR,  FOR  ITS  LANGUAGE  IS  SONG." 


DIXON'S 

AMERICAN    GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


ARE   USED    IN   MORE  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES  THAN  ANv  OTHER  PENCILS. 


//    no*   famUiar    with     the     IMxow    pencU,    mention    TBE 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL  ana  «cM*f  XO  eetUa  for 

sample*  worth  tloubte, 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
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;"5";'i°.TH".  KODAK 
$5.00 

Makes 

^vou  Press  n."  pictures 
lai^e  enough  to  be  g;ood  for 
contact  printing  and  good 
enough  to  enlarge  to  any  size. 

Pocket  Kodtk  loaded  for  la  pic- 

turcfl,  i}^  X  2  inches.  -      f5.i 

Developing  and  Printing^  Outfit,        i.; 
*  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

Samfl'  thflf  and  IvekUt    ROCHESTER  N.  Y. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatas 

ICIcroBcopM,  TeleKOpe*  and  Lantenu, 

Djiumos,  Motors  and  Electrical 

Test  lastmmeata. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Cliemicala  and  Chemical  Glaii  Ware. 

Special  Appantui  to  Order. 
Send  for  Cataloguea  and  Prtcen, 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric    { 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


%vf^' 


(& 


Phyiical  and  Chemical  Appantna. 
Hicroscopea,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  SnppUei, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slideit. 


FRED. 


walnoue   and   prtM 

W.  F.  A  JOBM  BABNES  CO., 
nil  Rubr  Btrett,  KociroRD.  lu. 


ESTABLI8HE1>  1851. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

20S-2ZI  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 

Everything  neceEsary  foi 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  belt  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glasi  and  metal  appora 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving  done  on  premiiex. 


TheBGSTIACHIIE  for  SCHOOL  udHOIB 


MaPBRFECT  POINTandKETKR 
BRBAKB  THE  LEAD. 


ITS  the  b*4  wncM  tharpf 
thfta3>nn.  Vflurtinilv,  <I.I.  HAIUKOVOir.  Pni. 

All  fiUtlonm  Mil  It.    Prla*  •!.  ■mit,uprMa 
paid.  SLSS.    BEND  FOB  CIRCULAR. 

COODELL  CO.,     Antrim,  N.  H. 


$7S  a  Month— eve-niugs* 


and  WRITING  TEACHERS 

Wan  eit.  ExpericRce  or  good  writing  not 
necessary  as  we  will  train  you  for  the  posi- 
tion at  your  own  home  under  IHxief'a 
popular  System  of  Physical  Tratning 
in  Pfnmanahip,  and  our  systematized 
Course  of  Mail  Intruc'iont,  free  of  charge. 
Beautiful  Parchment  Dtptomtt  15x30  in. 
with  Corporate  Sral  of  College,  granted. 
Write  in  your  own  hand. 
Tbs  ll»l«r  Bodneei  College  Co.,  Wowf  r,  Oble. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYIHG    INSTRUMENTS. 

n  (hii  Uiw. 


licked.    Cati 


•  ith  the  1 
.-le"."''! 


APPLETONS' 

LIBRARY 

LISTS 


IM?  to, 
School  Li- 
braries, and  Topical 
Li  sis    for    teachers', 
students',  and  readers 
reference.     Should    be 
in  Ihe  hands  of  every  book- 
buyer  in  the  land. 

SEND  FOR   THEM. 


D.  APPLETON  *  CO.. 


liiber*.  New  Vork. 


^^ 


THE  ONLY  Liw; 


PlCTDRESQOE 
TRUNK  IINE 

OF 

AMERICA. 


BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNAL.S 

THE  ONLY  MNB 

WITHOUT      CHANCE 

FROM 

NDW  YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

CLEVELAJfO, 

CINCIXNATI, 

TO 

Beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake, 

LOCATED  AT  A  HKIH  ALTITCDE. 
AMID»T  (IIAKMING  S«li|tROlTNni-.-GK, 
ITN  KlIOHKS  DOTTED  BY  HOTEI« 
(»f  UVLICBAL  KXCKLLKMF.  CHAU- 
TAiyi).*  TAKE  IS  FAMOt'B  AS 

THE  IDEIL  SUMMER  RESORT. 


PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.     I.     ROBERTS. 

Cen.  Passenser  Agent 


Standard  School  A'unUtem, 

333,   444.    128,    105  and  048. 

For  sale  by  all  Statlonars. 

ESTEBBKOOK  STEEL  PEI  CO.  21  Jolin  St ,  I,  I 
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IF   FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  ARE  FURNISHED  IN  YOUR  SCHOOLS 

YOU  NEED  THE 

"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  for 

PRESERVING   BOOKS" 

A  CHEAP,  SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD    FOR    SAVING  BOOKS 
FROM    WEAR. 

USED  BY  OVER  500  PROMINENT  SCHOOL  BOARDS— AU  PRAISE  IT 

Do  not  aliow  ymir  text-books  to  go  unprotected  another  year! 

Setid  JfO  W  for  aam^ea  and  information— FREF.  to  any  addrew. 

-r,  HOLDEN    PATENT    BOOK    COVER    CO., 

_  _    -    -      ....  8PBIHCFIELD,    MASS.,    U.    8.    A. 


C.  W.  HOLDEN, 

H.  P.  HOLDEN, ,. 

M,  C.  HOLDEN,  Stc'y.  P.   O.  Box  643  A, 


E«tablUhcd  1870. 


( Manufacturera  Only. ) 


Incorporatol  1886. 


(KM) 


The  True 
Adjustable  Seating 


Do  not  forget  the  shoulders  of  the  pupil 
and  have  a  desk  and  chair  that  can  be 
adjusted  as  to  distance  and  heights. 
If  a  lifting-lid  desk  is  desired  buy  one 
that  does  not  have  a  slamming  lid. 
Neither  of  these  improvements  cost  any  more  than  the  ordinary 


NEW  JERSEY  3CHOOL-CHUROH  FURNITURE   00.,    Trenton.   N.  J. 
TEACHERS'    AOEKCXESl 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ^^^''f.'HwpSNY' 

BKSD  TO  Ayr  OF  THESE  AOBSCISS  FOB  KO-PAOK  AaKNOT  MANvClL,  FXEK, 
flh  SLrecl,  WnulDKloa,  D.  C. : 
tK>  Cenlurji  fiullalDe,  MioncipoIU,  Mlaa. ; 

i*o(^  Soutb  Sprinc  Street,  La  Angtit*.  Cal. 


inon  Place.  Bonoa,  Mul  ;  Boi  Twelfth  SLrecl,  WnulDKloa,  D.  C. : 

Ts  Flflb  Atcbiw,  N«w  York.  N.  Y.;                         twCeniun  fiullalDe.  MionempoIU,  Mlaa. ; 
3SI  W«b«4  Aranue.  Chio—  "'  -  — .-^  c_...u  ^_..__  = .  .  __  .___ 


Chicw,  ni 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 


ADTAMOB  FKBH. 
[HMrible  Rturmntee  of  faltbful  aervloe.    HIai  Bodlne,  bo  loos  and  tarorabl;  known 
'  '* — lenjr  eblef  olerk  of  tbe  Teaicb«n'  Oo-operailre  Agaoowtlon)  yrUI  be  pleaMd 


TUalitlie 

■utile  AfSDcy  . . , „ 

to  bear  nom  all  bar  old  friends,  and  u>  make  tbe  aoguatntanoe  of  new  onea.  wbo  wUh  enberto  ae- 
enre  toaoben,  or  are  ambltJoutfer  their  own  •dranoement.  WrlteToui  vaoti  verr  fully,  toMve 
ttne,aitd«bewillbeBlad  toreplystaUnc  wbatabebelleTeBibecandoIoreach.    Addrets, 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Miaa  Olean  Bodine,  Afan^gtr, 

a4-ag  Van   Buren   Stregt,  lAthWUHWa)  Second  door  enLot  W.HmIi  ■ve..  OHICAQO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AQENOY  °5KSS^5* 

One  Fee  Rettliicra  In  Botb  Odie».    Send  tor  Agency  MuiuL 

■id»«i»Oawt!  I  lOTrannontSt.,  B08T0II.    21  I  Wabaah  Av..  CHIOAOO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provide*    SohooTa   of    all    Orades   with    Comoetant    Teachers,      Aselsta 
Teaohera  with  Good  Records  In  Obtaintns  Poeltlons. 

w  wilt  •rk«il  nfflcm  and  liackrr,  ii  •nviltd. 

HABLAN  P.  FREMCU,  Maoaser,  84  atata  St..  AHwd;,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


(C  J.  ALBERT  A  B.  F.  CLARK,  .1. 

Esubllahed  1887.    The  lann 
^AiteDt  forNorthweit:    C.  P.  KOOKI 


CBANKLIN  COLLEGE,  Kew  Athen*,  O 
^  Beslni  7"<  T"'  Sepl.  1.  Board,  tuition,  fur 
ddied  room,  anl  boob.S'.BoID  Sj  a  week:  Scaurses 
aoBloDBa.  Cbeau.  Mie.  Lantest  attendance  yel 
Cauloc  free  W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Pret. 


WANTED: 


A  Teacher  , 

of  jo.coo.    Collefre  graduate  ptetetred. 

Teacher*'  Cc-Operstlvc  AMOClatloo, 

Wattea,  Ohio. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

OF  nCLIABLB 

American  and  ForelKB  Teacher*,  Proltwnia,  aad 
Hnaiclani  of  botb  (txe*  lor  UolTanttiea,  Cirilen*, 
Schools  Funilie*  and  Cbnrchea.  Clrcvlan  o(  cbok* 
icbooli  carelnlly  recoanendcd  10  pansla'  SdUna 
ud  readoB  of  icbool  nroperty. 

ijo Fifth  AveoBc,  eor.  •etliSl  «=-W 


«5!?v 


NntTou  Ott. 


Tiackirs  Wantidl  I^^'i^^^;ss?^ 

lawn  ATe.,  Chleaco.  1,000  podUoni  SIM. 


AMKRIOAN   ANB    FOREIOH 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

ItTtradoce*  to  college*,  achoola.  and  (amlliea,  iuhiIot 
Profeiaor*,  Princlp*]*.  Atdataalt,  Tutor*,  and  Got- 
emcHca,  farererydepartmentof  Instnictlao:  recou- 
mend!  K<»d  acbooli  to  parenu.    Call  on  or  addren 
Mra.  M.  J.  YOUNO-FULTON, 
Amtricma  mnd  Ptrtigm  Ttacitri-  Afnuf, 
UUalBB  S«Bat«,  Mew  Tark. 


For UrKcrialarle*,  01 
reachets-  Co-operalive 
^vF..  Chlca^.  C 


teachers: 


„_  Blade  poaitioni  in  Penn- 

UATIONAL  educational  bureau,    Robl.' 


An  Agency  IJ^nc""  il  TK"  'h^!? 

«i].;™bj,"  ,'e»  i^(it  Ua.rr!'<;",it,h,ind' 

toiI™ihVi  i"''B.o?r"°°Om'  Recommends 
W.  BARDEEN,  Svh, 


Schermerborn's  Teachers'  Agency 
Oldest  and  beat  knonn  in  U.  5. 
EnablUhed  iSj:. 
3  East  14TH  SxRaaT,  N.  V. 
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laittiBateitCoJJiiitni, 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

Cocoas  and  Chocolates 

HiGHEsfAWAROS 
-^Industrial  and  Food 

\Cylm       EXPOSITIONS 
I  ^'f'ilH  EUROPE  ANO  AMEBICA. 
'   lilcautlon:   i,^„;"T^SiiS: 

'  'l! 

SOLD  BY  OROCERS  EVERYWHEflE. 
\.*LTEn  BHER  I  CO.  LTD.   DORCHEgTCB.   I1*S«. 


IF  yOlf  WANT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

ot  hooka  of  «nT  de»ertptlon-tichool  Book*.  SUndanl 
lioDki,  Sovel»,  el*.,  •end  lo 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publiabcrmnd  Importer, 

CutalngueoimppUoUlon.lniponmHoiiiijromptlyinKle 


^~)  For  Vertical  Wridng. 


Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and       VERTIGRAPH 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  cEpeciall;  designed  for  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 
at  by  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  <!■  Jo'"  sum,  hew  YORK- 


5UPFIIES 


ALPHA  CRAYONS 


NATIONAL 

BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 

CaTALOaUK     UPON 
APPLICATION 


Unit&i 

au-urw 


SUPFUES    "' 


UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 

aoOD  AQKNTS 


United  States   School  Furniturb   Go. 


SCHOOL    DESKS, 

AdJnaUble   Deaka 

BLACKBOARDS,  all  kinds. 

8«Dd   for   laDiplc    EUREKA   BLACKBOABU   CI^TH.      MAPS, 
QLOB^,  etc.    Full  line  Hohaal  FarDlalUngii.    Sand 

R.  H.  SiLPEI,  Schiwl  Fnnlslier,  3  East  Mi  St..  lei  fort. 


%miiigt9n  Typewriter. 

The  New   Udfly  Notable  Improvenents. 

Model        '*^*""*  Permanent  AMsninent, 

Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
No.  Blghter  and  Wider  Carriage. 

6     Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
Economical  Ribbon  rtovement, 
Improved  Paper  Feed. 


Hatchless  Constraction.  Doequaled  Darability.  Unmaled  Speed- 

!*EM»    F«K    li.LLHTKATED    (.'ATAI.IMIUK. 

WYCKOFF,   SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT, 


827  Broadway,   Hew  Tork. 


For  firaln-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
DebUitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion  ,  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  says:  "  [  have  rnet  with  the  greaiegc 
and  most  satisfactory  results  in  dyspepsia 
and  general  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
and  nervous  systems,  causing  debiiity  and 
exhaustion." 


Deacripilve  pampblct  free  on  ■ppiicuion  19 

Egmfotl  Clmilcal  Inks,  Pnild«ia,iL 

Beware  of  Subslllutea  and  Imiiatloni. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Chafing; 

and 


Prickly  Heat 

are  in  most  cases  caused  by  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  acid 

Perspiration 

and  are  often  aggravated  by  thefric- 
'  tion  of  the  clothing  with  the  slcio. 

Relief  may  be  obtained  qtiickly  by 
applying  a  lather  of 

Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

and  letting  it  dry  on. 

Try  this  I 


THE  School  Journal 


Vol.  LI., 


B  Meeftiv  journal   of  £bucation< 

For  the  Week  Ending  August  3 1 . 


No.  7 


Copynrht,  1895,  by  B.  L«  Kellogg  &  Co. 


The  business  department  of  The  Journal  is  on  another  pa^^e. 


All  letter!  reUting  to  contributions  should  be  addressed  plainly,  ^'Editors  of 
ScaooL  JouKNAu**  All  letters  about  subscnptions  should  be  addressed  to 
K.  L.  KxLLOGG  &  Co.  Do  not  out  editorial  and  business  items  on  the  same  sheet. 


The  Good  School. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  a  school  solely  or  even 
mainly  as  a  place  where  children  and  youth  may  be  in- 
structed in  the  various  elementary  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. It  must  do  this,  it  often  does  this  and  yet  fails 
of  its  higher  mission.  The  school  is  really  one  of  the 
•*  divine  four  "  as  a  vigorous  writer  has  called  them — 
the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  state.  The 
important  function  of  the  school  is  to  take  the  child  who 
has  been  guarded  and  secluded  in  his  home  and  introduce 
him  where  he  may  influence  and  be  influenced  by  his 
fellows — others  of  his  own  age  and  rank  of  thought — and 
teach  him  to  live  with  them,  and  through  them  ;  treat- 
ing them  courteously,  behaving  himself  modestly  and 
decorously,  and  working  out  a  ready  career  with  them. 
He  has  in  him  more  or  less  deeply  planted  the  seeds  of 
what  we  term  character  ;  these  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
grow  into  strength  and  power. 

The  first  stage,  usually  of  seven  years,  has  been  spent 
with  the  parent  at  home  ;  the  second  seven  is  to  be  with 
the  teacher  at  the  elementary  school.  It  is  important 
to  know  what  is  done  at  home,  what  the  child  learns  and 
how  he  looks  at  things,  for  the  teacher  is  but  to  continue 
the  process  and  the  instruction  on  wider  circles.  He 
must  not  make  an  abrupt  new  beginning.  The  law  says 
the  teacher  stands  in  the  place  of  the  parent,  and  it  is 
right ;  it  does  not  mean  this  simply  for  chastisement 
purposes,  it  means  for  development  purposes.  So  the 
teacher  must  look  at  the  young  pupil  as  he  enters  the 
school-room  as  the  parent  looks  at  him  as  he  enters  his 
home, — with  feelings  of  love  and  interest,  concern  for 
his  comfort  and  happiness  and  growth. 

The  child  in  the  church  has  been  brought  somewhat 
into  society — to  be  one  of  a  group  of  persons  of  similar 
aims  and  have  facilities  to  act  upon  others,  and  to  be 
acted  upon  by  them.  Bui  the  school  is  the  place  where 
he  begins  to  rank  with  others  and  to  exert  and  receive 
influences  that  will  make  a  permanent  mark.  It  must 
be  noted  here  that  the  church  is  doing  far  more  than  it 
used  to  in  this  direction  ;  it,  too,  recognizes  the  influ- 
CBce  of  the  society  of  similar  minds  ;  it,  too,  employs 
the  methods  of  the  school.  To  know  others,  to  draw 
life  from — it  is  the  period  of  imitation  after  observation 
and  reflection — this  is  the  great  purpose;  the  family,  the 
churchy  the  school  are  all  agencies  to  this  great  end. 

The  good  school  considers  the  building  up  of  char- 
acter far  more  than  the  instruction  in  the  branches  of 


knowledge  marked  down  in  the  course  of  study ;  it  use» 
these  mainly  to  develop  character.  In  his  home  the 
child  was  a  center  of  interest ;  the  parent  often  de- 
velops selfishness  instead  of  character  ;  the  attempt  is 
to  gratify  every  whim  under  the  impression  that  pleasure 
is  thereby  the  result.  The  need  of  the  bestowment  of 
care,  which  the  parent  instinctively  feels,  blinds  his  eyes 
to  the  supremacy  his  offspring  has  attained  in  the  home.. 
The  school  breaks  this  centripetal  selfishness  ;  the  pet 
of  the  home  finds  he  is  now  but  one  of  a  group  of  per- 
sons instead  of  the  only  object  of  interest.  Yet  the 
teacher  should  not  strive  to  make  the  passing  into  this 
larger  life  painful,  for  it  may  be  and  should  be  pleasure- 
able. 

The  will  of  the  child  has  been  hitherto  the  sole  law  ; 
now  the  common  good  must  be  the  aim.  He  must  yield 
his  preferences  to  the  preferences  of  others.  The  post 
he  has  hitherto  held  of  favorite  he  must  vacate  ;  there 
are  to  be  no  favorites  ;  each  is  to  have  an  equal  claim  on 
the  sympathy  and  love  of  the  teacher.  Habits  and  ways 
often  overbearing  and  troublesome  at  home  cannot  be 
tolerated  at  school.  The  art  of  living  with  others  who 
think  differently  must  now  be  learned.  The  sufferance 
of  the  society  of  those  whose  opinions  are  quite  oppo- 
site,— to  say  nothing  of  habits,  of  repellant  tempera- 
ments, carriage,  habiliments,  and  inharmonious  features, 
must  be  acquired  because  a  part  of  this  new  world  into 
which  he  has  been  introduced. 

In  after  years  the  pupil  will  assume  citizenship  in  the 
state  ;  he  is  now  a  citizen  in  a  miniature  state  which  has 
its  laws  and  its  responsibilities.  The  teacher  who  thinks 
only  of  the  lessons  in  the  books  makes  a  great  mistake. 
Our  ancestors  were  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  when  they 
demanded  as  a  first  requisite  that  the  teacher  should  keep 
good  order  ;  but  they  erred  in  supposing  this  good  order 
was  to  aim  at  anything  beyond  the  welfare  of  the  little 
commonwealth.  The  term  "  school  discipline  "  means 
the  training  into  school  citizenship.  There  must  be  a 
recognition  of  rules  made  for  the  good  of  the  whole ; 
he  must  learn  to  spend  part  of  the  time  by  himself  and 
give  an  account  of  it  when  his  class  is  called;  he  will 
come  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  himself  when  required  with 
others  to  put  his  thoughts  concerning  a  given  object  into 
statements. 

For  a  good  school  the  teacher  must  be  a  leader,  a 
person  of  influence  ;  the  examinations  show  only  the 
amount  of  knowledge  required.  It  is  well  that  there  is 
a  course  of  study,  but  this  must  be  looked  on  as  the 
means  which  the  teacher  of  a  band  of  young  people 
would  select  in  this  leadership.  It  is  not  the  course  of 
study  that  does  it.  The  good  teacher  would  produce 
noble  educational  results  if  arithmetic  were  left  out. 
The  various  studies  are  like  the  apparatus  the  gymnast 
uses.     The  reliance  must  not  be  on  the  studies  ;  the 
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teacher  uses  them  to  impress  habits,  cause  industry,  and 
develop  the  thinking  powers,  and  build  the  character. 

What  does  the  school  of  to-day  do  better  than  the 
school  did  formerly  ?  It  must  not  be  sought  in  an  in- 
creased scholarship,  that  is,  that  a  boy  of  fourteen  now 
shall  know  more  than  the  boy  of  fourteen  did  a  hal^ 
century  ago.  If  the  schools  of  to-day  are  better,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  they  really  are,  it  is  because  a  larger 
percentage  have  received  the  impressions  that  form  an 
enduring  character.  This  means  that  the  new  teacher 
has  learned  how  to  occupy  the  new  position  into  which 
an  enlightened  public  sentiment  has  placed  him.  The 
teacher  cannot  teach  more  arithmetical  truths  than  the 
teacher  did  a  half  century  ago,but  he  can  direct  his  teach- 
ing at  the  personality  of  the  pupil  and  develop  in  the 
school-room  a  higher  form  of  life,  and  employing  peda- 
gogic skill  may  attain  those  possibilities  that  seem  to  be 
the  heritage  of  childhood. 

The  one  thing  that  will  mark  the  school  as  a  good 
one  is  the  superiority  of  the  teacher  ;  the  schools  will 
be  good  only  where  superior  men  and  women  are  teach- 
ers in  them  ;  this  superiority  is  only  partially  shown  by 
the  examination  ;  the  certificate  only  shows  that  the 
person  possesses  a  moderate  not  a  great  degree  of 
knowledge.  That  a  state  has  ten  thousand  school- 
bouses  each  with  a  teacher  is  not  a  proof  that  it  is  do- 
ing ^  great  educational  work.  If  each  of  them  has  a 
person  of  superior  character  in  it,  it  is  certain  great 
results  may  be  looked  for.  The  school-room  is  the 
place  for  a  person  of  a  high  nature  onlv.  A  person  of 
low  nature  may  have  the  scholarship  and  hear  the 
lessons,  but  he  cannot  do  the  teaching ;  the  person  of 
weak  nature  does  no  teaching  at  all ;  the  most  gifted 
among  the  pupils  then  build  whatever  character  is  built ; 
as  character,  in  fact,  builds  itself. 


Mechanism  Needed. 

By  Jasper  O.  Price. 

Any  one  who  observes  the  way  in  which  a  number  of 
people  are  managed  will  see  that  routine  and  mechanism 
are  employed.  Take  a  church  ;  the  people  sit  in  seats  ; 
there  is  usually  a  man  to  conduct  the  strangers  ;  often 
a  bell  tolls  ;  the  clergyman  has  a  place  and  is  master  of 
ceremonies  ;  he  announces  a  hymn  and  all  rise  ;  he  be- 
gins a  prayer  and  all  are  bowed  in  reverence.  Can 
any  teacher  observe  this  and  not  learn  a  lesson  ?  And 
yet  many  do. 

Let  the  teacher  also  introduce  and  employ  mechan- 
ism ;  he  will  find  it  will  help  him  very  greatly.  He 
should  see 

1.  That  those  v/ho  enter  the  room  before  school 
move  about  quietly. 

2.  That  all  have  clean  faces,  hands,  clothes,  and 
shoes,  and  the  hair  in  nice  order. 

3.  That  they  salute  the  teacher  as  they  come  in. 

4.  That  the  books  have  covers. 

5.  That  those  who  are  late  enter  quietly,  and  stand 
or  sit  by  the  door  until  the  opening  exercises  are  over. 
(This  rule  needs  to  be  suited  to  the  special  condition  of 
each  school.  In  some  a  settee  by  the  door  is  for  them. 
It  is  well  not  to  have  them  go  to  their  seats,  but  this 
may  not  be  possible  in  all  cases.) 

6.  The  opening  exercises  should  be  short,  interesting, 
and  take  the  attention  of  all,  and  have  a  special  mech- 
anism of  their  own.  (a)  Let  the  page  of  the  hymn  to 
be  sung,  and  the  book  to  be  read  from,  be  put  on  the 
board,  (d)  The  teacher  taps  a  bell  lightly  and  the  pupil 
at  the  organ  plays  a  few  notes  and  all  join,  (r)  The 
teacher  reads  a  verse  and  the  pupils  the  rest,  and  so  on 


—this  to  be  short.  (<0  The  Lord's  prayer  follows,  (e) 
A  hymn.  (/)  The  late  ones  take  their  scats.  All  this 
without  a  word  from  the  teacher. 

7.  He  gives  notices  and  the  exercises  according  to 
the  program  follow. 

(Here  it  may  be  said  that  the  taking  of  the  "  attend- 
ance "  should  be  by  a  pupil  designated.  In  many 
schools  there  is  an  *'  attendance  board,"  and  each  pupil 
gives  his  own.) 

8.  The  program  should  be  strictly  followed.  The 
pupils  should  feel  it  is  all  business,  business^  busi- 
ness ;  that  matters  are  going  to  be  "  put  through  "  at  the 
"  school."  When  the  time  has  elapsed  let  the  bell  be 
tapped  and  all  retire  to  give  place  to  the  next  class  ;  let 
there  be  no  running  over  of  the  time  of  one  class  into  the 
next,  a  sin  in  a  teacher  worse  than  whispering  in  a 
pupil. 

9.  Observe  that  in  a  good  school  the  teacher  is  not 
everlastingly  talking.  Let  any  one  watch  himself  and 
if  he  finds  he  has  this  habit  give  it  up  at  once.  If  he 
talks  much  he  has  a  poor  school ;  a  talking  teacher  is  a 
poor  teacher  wherever  you  find  him.  The  art  of  the 
good  teacher  is  to  keep  the  pupils  busy  talking  about 
their  lessons. 

10.  The  teacher  must  have  "  assistants  *'  from  among 
his  pupils ;  appoint  one  each  week.  This  assistant 
must  aid  to  keep  the  mechanism  running  in  good  order. 
One  will  be  wanted  for  the  playground  also.  The  offi- 
cer for  the  day  knows  the  program  and  taps  the  bell, 
and  in  general  takes  the  mechanical  duties  upon  him- 
self. 

11.  If  the  teacher  is  not  at  his  desk  when  a  class  is 
ready,  they  must  be  drilled  not  to  wait,  but  to  begin  at 
once  on  the  work  of  the  lesson  ;  they  must  be  infused 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  there  for  business  and  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  wasted. 

12.  To  reach  these  ends  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  drill  the  classes  in  the  performance  of  the 
mechanical  side  of  school  duties.  Take  all  day  if  ne- 
cessary, in  drilling  them  to  march  to  the  class  and  away 
from  it ;  out  of  doors  and  back  again  in  perfect  order. 
It  will  pay  to  drill.  Tell  them  what  you  aim  at  and  in- 
spire them  with  the  desire  to  do  their  part  like  good  sol- 
diers. 

Having  obtained  a  good  mechanism  the  teacher  must 
watch  daily  with  a  sharp  eye  to  see  that  it  is  not  de- 
parted from  ;  to  put  oil  on  the  joints,  and  generally  to 
improve  it.  And  further  not  to  delude  himself  with  the 
idea  that  the  mechanism  is  teaching  ;  it  is  only  employed 
that  teaching  may  be  done.  And  further  to  make  his 
mechanism  as  simple  and  utwbservable  as  possible. 


Miss  Stacy's  Experiment. 

By  Adelaide  L.  Rouse. 

Miss  Stacy  was  crying.  There  was  no  denying  the 
fact,  for  her  eyes,  yes,  her  nose  was  red.  She  looked 
very  unromantic,  quite  unlike  the  novel  heroines  who 
are  supposed  to  weep  and  look  more  beautiful.  All  day 
long  she  had  been  on  the  verge  of  that  feminine  panacea, 
"  a  good  crying  spell." 

What  was  the  matter  ?  Nothing  in  particular.  For 
some  time  things  had  been  going  "  contrairy  *'  in  the 
little  country  school,  and  on  this  particular  afternoon — 
well  no  wonder  Miss  Stacy  cried.  Each  child  seemed 
possessed  with  its  own  spirit  of  mischief  and  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  in  that  line  by  the  others.  Even 
Lillie  Deane,  Miss  Stacy's  star  pupil,  had  appeared  de- 
cidedly human  for  once. 

m 

So  after  the  last  pupil  had  disappeared,  Miss  Stacy 
locked  the  door  and  let  the  tears  fallen  the  pile  of  com- 
positions which  were  to  be  corrected. 

It  was  her  first  school;  she  had  come  from  the  normal 
with  such  hopes  and  such  ideals  !  But  ideal  children  did 
not  whistle  **  right  out  in  meetin',"  as  Jimmie  Barnes 
had  done  that  very  afternoon,  neither  did  they  bring 
horrid  crawling  things  in  their  pockets.     Miss  Stacy 
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was  no  bugologist  ;  and  she  hated,  no,  feared,  anything 
that  crawled. 

It  was  rather  startling  to  be  hearing  the  **  B  "  geog- 
raphy class  and  turn  to  see  a  real,  live  tree-toad  hopping 
on  Phil  Johnson's  desk.  Or  to  look  from  her  work  on 
the  blackboard  to  see  Johnnie  Evans  and  Teddy  Morton 
*•  swapping  "  a  snapping  turtle  for  a  jackknife. 

"  Put  that  thing  out,''  Miss  Stacy  had  called  in  her 
most  authoritative  tone,  while  cold  chills  crept  up  and 
down  her  spine. 

"Please,  teacher,  he'll  crawl  away,"  said  Teddy. 
'*  Can't  I  keep  him  in  this  box  ? " 

"  Whatever  do  you  want  the  horrid  thing  for  ? "  asked 
Miss  Stacy. 

"  Why,  he's  a  splendid  turtle.  I  waded  in  the  pond 
this  morning  to  get  him.  Cracky !  wasn't  the  water 
cold  ! "  (This  by  way  of  arousing  Miss  Stacy's  sym- 
pathy.) 

Of  course  while  this  parley  was  going  on,  all  the  pupils 
were  diverted  from  their  books.  The  turtle,  meantime, 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  crawl  down  the  aisle,  to 
the  great  edification  of  the  children. 

The  turtle  was  finally  put  out  to  pasture  in  the  wash 
basin  with  a  string  attached  to  keep  him  from  straying, 
and  quiet  was  once  more  restored. 

The  first  arithmetic  class  was  deep  in  compound  pro- 
portion when  the  proprietor  of  the  turtle  called  out, 
''^Miss  Stacy,  now,  Willie  Morris,  he's  got  a  garter  snake 
and  a  meadow  mole  in  his  desk." 

Willie  was  completely  absorbed  in  his  geography, 
and  Miss  Stacy  spoke  to  him  a  second  time  before  he 
iooked  up. 

'*  Willie,  if  you  have  any  of  those  horrid  creatures  put 
them  out  of  doors  directly." 

Willie  reluctantly  freed  his  snakeship,  but  he  kept  his 
•dear  little  meadow  mole  in  his  pocket.  He  did  not  take 
it  out  again  till  sure  that  Miss  Stacy  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  matter. 

No,  clearly  they  were  not  model  children.  Miss  Stacy 
had  her  cry  out,  then  she  felt  better.  She  dried  her 
-eyes  and  began  gathering  up  her  possessions.  She 
must  take  the  compositions  home  and  correct  them 
there. 

She  lived  with  an  elderly  aunt  who  asked  at  the  tea 
table  about  her  red  eyes. 

•*  I  don't  think  that  is  anything  so  terrible,"  said 
Aunt  Martha,  when  Miss  Stacy  had  described  the  day. 

"  How  could  it  be  much  worse  !  The  children  are  all 
I  can  manage  at  any  time,  and  now  they  will  bring  those 
creepy  creatures  to  school  and  I  can't  make  them  keep 
their  minds  on  their  lessons." 

Aunt  Martha  thought  a  moment.  "  Why  don't  you 
make  use  of  their  love  for  the  creepy  creatures  ?  They 
are  giving  science  lessons  in  the  schools.  I  read  some 
of  your  School  Journals  last  night  and  found  them 
good   reading,  if  I  ain't  a  teacher." 

**  How  can  I  ?  I  never  thought  of  doing  it  here.  Of 
course  we  had  science  lessons  at  the  Normal,  but  Miss 
Jessup  used  a  cat  or  dog  for  object  lessons." 

**I  don't  see  why  you  can't  use  a  meadow-mole  or  a 
snapping  turtle  if  the  boys  like  them  better,"  said  Aunt 
Martha,  beginning  to  gather  up  the  dishes. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could,"  said  Miss  Stacy,  and  she  sat 
•down  to  think,  forgetting  the  compositions.  "I  believe 
I  will  try  it,"  she  said  as  she  went  to  her  room  that 
night.  "  I've  got  to  do  something,  for  they  are  more 
interested  in  their  bugs  and  things  than  in  what  I  am 
teaching  them.     Oh  dear  !  " 

Next  morning  she  found  Jack  Manning  examining 
some  choice  specimen  and  instead  of  scolding  him,  she 
^id:  *•  I  think  it  will  be  pleasant  if  we  have  a  little  talk 
now  and  then  about  animals  and  insects.  We  will  take 
a  little  time  to-morrow  afternoon  when  we  have  finished 
our  lessons.  Each  one  of  you  come  prepared  to  tell 
me  a  fact  about  an  insect  or  an  animal,  whether  it  is 
something  you  have  seen  for  yourself  or  have  read  or 
4ieard  of.     If  you  can,  bring  a  specimen  with  you.     Of 


course  we  don't  want  any  snakes,  but  you  may  bring 
bugs,  worms,  ants,  or  even  turtles,  if  you  like.  We  will 
try  to  have  a  pleasant  time." 

Miss  Stacy  sat  down  after  her  little  speech,  wondering 
how  she  would  conduct  a  science  lesson  on  turtles,  for 
instance.  She  ransacked  her  note-books  that  evening ; 
there  were  lessons  on  dogs  and  cats  galore,  but  even 
Miss  Jessup  had  never  *•*•  tackled  "  a  snapping  turtle. 

Miss  Stacy  went  to  school  Friday  afternoon  wishing 
she  had  not  followed  Aunt  Martha's  advice.  What 
should sht  say  to  the  children.  And  who  could  tell  what 
might  not  be  in  those  desks  ? 

Somehow  time  fiew  that  afternoon,  and  it  was  soon 
time  for  the  so-called  science  lesson.  Miss  Stacy  put 
on  a  bold  front  and  stood  up.  No  lawyer,  making  his 
maiden  speech  in  court,  could  be  more  emba^'rassed 
than  she  was.  What  should  she  say  ?  It  had  not  oc- 
curred to  her  that  the  children  would  be  glad  to  do  the 
talking. 

One  of  Miss  Jessup's  questions, ''  How  many  toes  has 
a  cat  ?  "  lingered  in  the  corner  of  her  brain.  No  ;  that 
wouldn't  do.    They  were  waiting,  she  must  begin. 

"  Well,  boys,  I  hope  you  have  brought  something  very 
interesting,"  she  said,  wondering  if  she  would  scream  if 
some  one  produced  a  snake.  "I  see  that  Phil  has  some- 
thing.    What  have  you,  Phil  ? " 

"  It's  a  squirrel,  I've  got  him  here  in  a  box.  He's  as 
tame  as — anything."  And,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
fine  specimen.  Phil  told  how  he  caught  him  in  the  stone 
wall  by  the  pasture  bars,  and  how  he  could  stow  "pretty 
near  a  handful  oi  nuts  in  his  cheeks."  After  a  few 
remarks  on  his  habits  and  his  "  cute  "  ways,  Phil  let  him 
fill  the  pouches  in  his  cheeks  with  nuts,  and  then  put  his 
precious  squirrel  back  in  his  cage. 

Johnnie  Evans  had  quite  a  wonderful  collection  of 
birds'  eggs.  He  knew  each  egg,  and  named  them  so 
readily  that  Miss  Stacy  was  surprised.  She  had  thought 
Johnnie  the  dullest  boy  in  school ;  for,  although  twelve 
years  old,  he  could  not  master  long  division.  But  now 
he  was  discoursing  of  birds  and  bird  ways  like  an  ama- 
teur ornithologist. 

One  of  the  girls  had  brought  a  gold  fish  in  a  glass  jar» 
another  had  a  very  talkative  parrot. 

Long  before  they  had  exhausted  their  material  the 
clock  struck  four.  "  We  will  have  another  talk  like  this 
next  Friday,"  said  Miss  Stacy  as  she  rang  the  bell. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  many  pleasant  lessons 
about  birds  and  bees,  ants,  butterflies,  and  even  spiders. 
Not  only  animals  and  insects  were  studied  ;  there  were 
lessons  in  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  only  they 
were  not  called  by  such  ambitious  names.  There  were 
excursions  on  Saturday  afternoons  for  wild  flowers,  ferns, 
and  stones.  Of  course  they  began  a  collection  of  plants, 
and  a  school  herbarium  was  started.  Some  of  the  ''big 
boys  "  made  a  cabinet  for  the  walls  of  the  school-room, 
and  a  geological  collection  was  begun. 

In  the  fall  there  were  delightful  excursions  for  au- 
tumn leaves  and  berries  to  dress  the  school-room.  Ferns 
were  carefully  transplanted  and  placed  in  the  windows. 
If  any  one  found  a  butterfly  chrysalis  it  was  hung  up 
in  the  school-room  ;  everyone  was  on  the  alert,  and 
nothing  of  interest  escaped  their  keen  eyes. 

Some  of  the  more  conservative  trustees  thought  that 
Miss  Stacy  spent  too  much  time  on  new-fangled  notions, 
instead  of  sticking  to  parsing  and  arithmetic.  But  the 
majority  upheld  her  ;  the  children  were  learning  to  use 
their  eyes,  and  that  was  what  eyes  were  for.  And,  as 
they  said,  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating," 
and  the  school  was  never  so  prosperous,  nor  the  pupils 
so  well-behaved. 

Note. 

Next  week's  issue  will  be  a  special  one,  combining 
The  Journal's  Annual  Private  School  Number  with 
the  regular  monthly  School  Board  issue.  It  will  con- 
tain valuable  articles  on  subjects  relating  to  private 
schools,  in  addition  to  the  features  of  the  popular  spe- 
cial monthly  issues  of  The  Journal. 
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Teaching  Numbers. 

By  J.  R.  Dennis. 

The  average  teacher  thinks  he  is  quite  well  prepared  to  teach 
arithmetic  if  he  is  able  to  perform  the  arithmetical  problems  usually 
proposed  in  the  text-books,  but  this  does  not  follow.  It  is  need- 
ful for  him  to  know  how  the  mind  operates  on  quantitv,  in  order 
to  know  how  to  teach  it  to  operate  on  representatives  ot  quantity ; 
for  the  operations  taught  in  the  schools  must  accord  with  the 
methods  the  mmd  employs,  though  they  be  not  recognized  as 
such. 

The  minJ  earlv  begins  to  perform  operations  with  quantity, 
fieures  are  short- hand  memoranda  of  quantity  and  of  the  results 
of  the  operations ;  there  must  be  a  mental  operation  gone 
through  with ;  figures  serve  as  memoranda  of  the  operation. 

Number  is  the  idea  that  comes  up  in  the  mind  when  the  quan- 
tity is  considered ;  thus  I  see  a  flock  of  sheep  on  a  hillside.  I  am 
impressed  that  the  number  is  large,  perhaps  larger  than  those  I 
saw  somewhere  yesterday.  If  another  flock  is  shown  me,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  put  them  together,  I  am  impressed  that  the  num- 
ber will  be  greater.  The  mind  sees  it  can  unite  numbers  ;  also 
that  this  process  may  be  reversed— that  is  a  number  may  be 
separated  mio  parts. 

These  thought  processes  relating  to  number  are  performed  by 
a  child  very  early  in  his  life.  The  young  child  is  seen  to  attempt 
to  eet  together  on  his  plate  the  apples,  nuts,  or  candies  from  sev- 
enu  plates — the  fact  that  he  can  unite  these  quantities  and  that 
the  total  sum  will  be  latter  than  the  partial  sums  is  clear  to  him ; 
his  senses  have  told  bim  that,  at  some  time  unobserved  by  his 
parents,  and  he  has  laid  it  up  as  an  axiom ;  he  knows  he  can  depend 
on  it  The  axioms  that  '*  The  sum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
parts,"  and  "  The  sum  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts,"  were 
learned  by  him  long  before  lie  saw  them  in  words ;  he  saw  them 
in  objects. 

The  putting  together  the  contents  of  two  cups  of  milk  into  a 
larger  cup  was  only  one  experiment  that  demonstrated  to  him 
that  quantities  could  be  united.  When  the  teacher  showed  him 
how  to  add  two  numbers  by  "  putting  units  under  units,  tens 
under  tens,  and  then  drawing  a  line,"  etc.,  he  was  but  teaching 
this  child  that  quantities  could  be  united  ;  that,  the  child  knew 
already.  The  child  also  sees  very  early  that  his  cup  of  milk  may 
be  poured  into  two  cups,  that  the  bread  or  cake  in  his  hand  may  be 
broicen  into  parts.  It  became  a  firm  conviction  with  him  that 
quantity  can  be  separated  or  divided ;  he  has  seen  it  done ;  he 
has  done  it  himself. 

The  child  understands  these  two  processes  of  uniting  and 
separating,  and  can  apply  them  to  his  world  with  little  trouble  ; 
the  teacher  undertakes  to  show  him  how  to  apply  them  to  the 
vast  world  of  things.  It  was  done  very  poorly  until  Grube  set 
himself  to  work  to  understand  how  the  child  himself  felt  his  way 
along  without  a  teacher.  He  made  many  valuable  discoveries ; 
no  teacher  should  think  of  teaching  number  who  has  not  read 
Grube. 

THE  UNITING  PROCESS. 

What  is  done  with  numbers  on  a  large  scale  is  simply  a  gener- 
alization of  what  can  be  done  on  a  small  scale  with  objects.  Ob- 
jects can  be  united  ;  numbers  can  be  united: 

(i)  When  the  numbers  are  unequal  the  process  is  termed  ai/- 
dition.  (2)  If  there  are  several  equal  groups  to  be  united  it  is 
seen  that  there  is  a  shorter  way  to  find  the  total.  The  pupil 
learns  the  combination  of  groups  of  twos,  of  threes,  etc.,  and  ap- 
plies this  knowledge  ;  this  is  termed  multiplication  ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  uniting  processes  in  spite  of  the  name. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  base  his  teaching  on  the  primal 
belief  in  the  pupil's  mind  that  numbers  can  be  united  wnetber 
they  are  in  equal  or  unequal  groups.  It  is  the  same  mental 
process  at  the  bottom.  This  is  one  of  the  great  services  Grube 
rendered  to  teachers.  To  make  a  pupil  learn  to  say  that  "  Multipli- 
cation is  a  short  process  of  addition,"  is  like  making  him  learn  to 
say  that  it  is  95,000,000  miles  to  the  sun.  He  knew  it  was  possible 
to  group  quantities  long  before  he  entered  the  school-room,  and 
he  knew  groups  could  be  united.  What  he  needs  at  the  hands  of 
his  teacher  is  to  know  how  to  build  up  still  higher  on  the  founda- 
tion started  by  himself. 

THE  SEPARATING  PROCESS. 

The  child  knows  that  from  four  nuts  he  can  take  away  one ;  he 
knows  that  the  figure  4  represents  the  number  four ;  the  figure  i 
the  number  one,  and  that  3  represents  what  is  left,  (i)  To  separ- 
ate a  number  into  two  parts,  one  part  being  already  given  is 
ttrmed  sud/raction,  (2)  To  separate  a  number  into  equal  groups 
the  number  of  groups  being  known  is  termed  division,  (3)  There 
is  a  third  case  in  which  the  separation  into  groups  process  is  also 
used  ;  it  is  employed  in  such  a  case  as  where  Jotin  having  twenty- 
four  nuts  on  his  plate  determines  to  give  six  nuts  to  each  of  an 
unknown  number  of  persons.  First  there  is  a  step  of  thinking 
that  the  unknown  quanity  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  groups 
that  can  be  made  of  six.  Having  thought  this  he  proceeds  to 
make  groups. 


As  division  is  a  group  making  process  it  is  seen  that  it  is 
needful  to  know  what  groups  there  are  in  the  various  numbers 
(under  10  usually)  and  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  number  given. 
Much  of  this  is  the  knowledge  that  was  obtained  concerning 
groups  in  multiplication ;  for  instance,  the  child  learns  that  four 
groups  of  threes  are  twelve*;  this  teaches  him  also  that  in  twelve 
there  are  three  groups  of  fours.  Moving  out  from  his  narrow 
horizon  intelligently  into  a  broader  one,  his  new  knowledge  is  clear 
and  sweet  of  taste. 

This  incident  was  lately  noted  :  Some  parents,  much  interested 
in  scientific  education,  desired  to  have  tneir  children  developed ; 
they  with  others  at  much  expense  employed  a  kindei^gartner  for  a 
year ;  then  the  primary  school  years  being  reached  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  be  taught  numbers.  This  kindergartner  began  to 
teach  all  the  little  children  how  to  "  add  sums."  They  came 
home  with  slates  to  show  their  parents  what  they  had  learned : 
they  put  down  numbers  of  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  figures,  and 
underneath  putting  other  numbers  drew  lines  and  proceeded  to 
add,  asking  often,  **  Mamma,  how  much  is  7  and  8  ?  "  or  *'  S  and 
9  ? "  The  parents  could  only  buy  a  Grube  arithmetic  and  send 
it,  with  a  note  asking  attention  to  the  methods  employed  therein. 

These  children  were  dealing  with  figures  that  represented  no 
concept  in  their  minds ;  they  were  at  work  at  a  puzzle.  The 
foundation  they  had  built  up  around  the  family  table  was  left 
wholly  untouched  ;  some  solid  bits  of  information  were  pushed 
bodily  into  their  minds.  There  was  no  going  "  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,"  and  yet  this  kindergartner  had  been  trained  by  a 
person  of  much  note. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  need  of  two  things :  first,  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  can  be  done  with  numbers ;  second,  the  mode  of 
applying  this  knowledge  practically  to  classes.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  teacher  knows  how  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  di- 
vide. There  is  a  large  field  of  knowledge  marked  out  in  the  two 
divisions  given  above,  and  one  that  will  require  considerable  time 
for  investigation.  This  was  the  field  that  Grube  traversed  with 
so  much  care,  and  thereby  placed  the  world  under  so  many  obli- 
gations to  him. 

There  is  much  "juggling  with  numbers  in  the  schools,"  by 
which  is  meant  the  processes  gone  through  with  by  the  average 
teacher,  and  which  he  wrongly  calls  teaching,  *'  I  put  down  24,- 
82r  that  is  the  minuend  ;  then  I  put  under  it  19,879,  that  is  the 
subtrahend ;  I  put  units  under  units,  tens  under  tens,  etc. ;  then  I 
draw  a  line.  Now  I  begin  at  the  right  hand  and  say  "  9  from  3 
you  can't,  so  I  borrow  i  ten  from  the  2  tens,"  etc.  Now  a  pupU 
by  close  attention  can  leatn  to  say  this  after  the  teacher,  and  after 
awhile  he  can  learn  to  do  "  sums  "  of  a  similar  kind ;  but  who  of 
us  does  not  remember  the  years  when  we  were  like  a  person  m  a 
dream,  sometimes  it  was  a  horrible  nightmare ! 

One  case  is  recalled  where  a  boy  had  managed  to  get  as  far  as 
long  division,  but  that  proved  a  "  stumper ;  "  there  was  an  ex- 
ample in  the  book ;  he  copied  out  the  divisor  and  dividend,  and 
put  in  the  mysterious  "  curved  lines  " — all  lines  up  to  this  time 
nad  been  required  to  be  straight,— then  he  took  the  slate  to  the 
master  who  proceeded  to  do  the  "  juggling ; "  the  lad  meanwhile 
looking  on,  the  teacher  not  displeased  with  the  admiration  of 
his  nimbleness.  The  operation  was  compared  with  the  operatkm 
in  the  book  step  by  step ;  they  were  the  same !  It  was  a  profound 
mystery  !  Carefully  erasing  all  but  the  divisor  and  dividend,  be 
again  sought  the  master  saying  to  himself,  "  He  cannot  do  that 
twice,"  but  he  did  !  The  lad  now  felt  sure  the  learning  of  the 
trick  of  long  division  was  beyond  him  and  put  his  slate  away  for 
the  rest  of  that  winter. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  a  very  plain 
schoolmaster  who  was  not  afraid  of  public  opinion  said :  "  I  have 
just  as  much  trouble  now  in  teaching  the  multiplication  table  as 
I  had  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  would  lilce  to  hear  from  others."  A 
man  rose  who  had  been  fifty  years  in  the  school-room,  and  said : 
*'  The  multiplication  table  was  always  hard  for  me  to  teach  ;  I 
made  the  children  young  and  old  march  around  the  school- house 
every  ni^ht  before  they  went  home  saying  it.  In  that  way  I 
drilled  it  in."  Another  teacher  went  to  the  blackboard  and  said : 
"  I  had  trouble  too  until  I  took  this  method  (here  he  exemplified 
the  Grube  method)  and  since  then  I  have  no  difficulty  in  their 
working  with  numbers.  But  I  don't  aim  at  their  knowing  the 
multiplication  table."  •*  What  then  ?  "  was  asked.  "  At  their 
knowing  how  to  unite  and  separate  numbers." 

The  child  unites  and  separates  his  blocks,  his  marbles,  and  bis 
nuts.  There  is  fixed  firmly  in  his  mind  the  results  of  this  dealing 
with  these  visible  objects.  He  enter^  school ;  it  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  take  hold  where  nature  (so  to  speak)  has  left  ofL 
The  child's  horizon  is  a  narrow  one ! 

The  teacher  attempts  to  make  a  wide  one  in  the  same  manner 
by  which  the  child  ^ined  this  narrow  one,  that  is  if  he  is  a  wise 
teacher.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  teacher  to  measure  progress  by 
pages.  "  You  got  through  addition  last  term ;  I  want  you  to  try 
to  get  through  subtraction  by  the  end  of  this  term.  If  you 
know  the  multiplication  table  you  can  go  into  the  class.  When 
you  know  the  four  rules  you  can  go  into  the  advanced  class." 
All  these  are  making  mile  posts  m  the  arithmetical  jugglery 
process. 
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Psychology  in  Normal  Schools. 

(Synopsis  of  a  paper  read  by  Z.  X.  Snyder,  principal  of  the  sute  normal 
School  at  Greeley,  Col.,  before  Normal  Department,  N,  E.  A.) 

TAe  Science  and  Art  of  leaching  Scientific  Pedagcgy  must 
be  based  on  Scientific  Psychology, 

A  teacher  should  have  a  knowledge  of  and  a  keen  insight  into 
the  triple  nature  of  the  child  as  a  living,  mental,  and  spiritual 
realitv,  that  he  may  work  intelligently  and  efficiently  in  his  pro- 
found mission.  He  should  have  a  knowledge  and  a  keen  sense 
of  the  interdependence  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit— the  body  as  a 
phenomenon  of  life,  mind  as  a  phenomenon  ot  body  and  spirit, 
manifested  entirely  through  the  body  and  spirit  as  a  P^rt  of 
God,  the  intelligent  and  personal  Ruler  of  the  universe.  This  re- 
quires a  pedagogy  founded  in 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  body,  its  systems,  its  organs  and  their 
functions,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  physical  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  which  regulate  nervous  and  muscular  action  and 
their  relation  to  mental  processes. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  mind,  its  nature,  its  functions,  the  laws 
which  regulate  mental  growth,  development,  and  culture,  and  the 
relation  of  the  conscious  process  to  the  nervous  process  and  to 
movements. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  nature,  its  relation  to  body 
and  mind,  and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  spiritual  growth  and 
development. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  dependence  of  all  those  natures,  their 
relations  to  externalities— earth  and  man  and  their  consummate 
blending  and  uniting  in  adjusting  the  individual  to  his  surround- 
ings, and  their  united  effort  to  interpret  the  universe. 

A  scientific  pedagogy  must  contain  some  such  conception. 
Such  a  conception  cannot  grow  out  of  or  be  founded  in  the  spec- 
ulative or  old  rational  psychology  alone.  It  must  come  out  of  a 
scientific  investigation  and  interpretation  of  human  life  as  made  up, 
on  the  one  side,  of  body,  mind,  spirit,  and  on  the  other  of  exter- 
nality with  all  its  manifestations  of  force  as  comprehended  in 
earth  and  man. 

1.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  study  of  child  psychology  is  the  study  of  a  natural  science. 
It  is  based  upon  experiment  and  observation. 

The  child  s  body  stands  for  life,  for  mind,  for  spirit.  What- 
ever life  is  in  him,  whatever  mind  is  in  him,  whatever  spirit  is  in 
him,  the  body  expresses  them.  The  child  is  studied  through  his 
motor  activities.  Out  of  these  come  four  species  of  movements 
—the  impulsive,  the  reflexive,  the  instinctive,  the  ideative.  These 
movements  express  what  is  going  on  in  the  organism  or  in  the 
organism  and  mind.  They  complete  the  circuit  of  physiological 
process. 

Either  the  organism  itself  or  some  externality  stimulates  the 
nervous  system,  and  it  ends  m  movement  affecting  the  organism 
or  externality  or  both.  There  is  no  line  of  psychological  investi- 
gation that  bids  so  fair  to  be  fruitful  to  the  teacher. 

The  universal  study  of  child  life  will  tend  more  to  make  the 
teacher  a  greater  spiritual  influence.  She  will  become  a  |^eater 
leader  and  inspirer  of  children  through  sympathetic  guidance. 
A  great  deal  or  aptitude  in  this  world  goes  to  waste  because  of 
little  help  or  direction.  It  becomes  the  duty,  then,  of  those,  as 
well,  who  are  preparing  young  people  to  go  out  to  teach,  to 
lead  them  to  have  a  pleasure  in  coming  into  close  contact  with 
the  life  of  little  children  and  in  studying  this  life.  It  is  impera- 
tive uf>on  the  normal  schools  to  recognize  this  phase  of  psycho- 
logical study,  and  prepare  to  make  it  an  essential  part  of  the 
course. 

II.   RACK  PSYCHOLOGY. 

That  the  race  repeats  itself  in  the  individual  is  a  fact  accepted 
by  biologists.  This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
Psychologists  having  a  biological  turn  use  the  same  principle  in 
regard  to  the  human  mind— that  the  race  mind  repeats  itself  in 
the  individual  mind,  out  of  this  grows  the  pedagogical  maxim, 
that  there  are  in  the  unfolding  of  an  individual  human  mind  stages 
which  correspond  to  historic  epochs  in  the  evolution  of  the  race 

mind. 

The  race  life,  or  character,  is  the  expression  of  the  race  mind 
through  its  motor  activities.  The  common  stages  of  correspond- 
ence are  wonder,  courage,  hunting,  barter,  and  reflection  and  sen- 
timent. Literature  pertaining  to  these  stages  seems  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  corresponding  epochs  in  the  individual. 
Hence  a  study  of  race  psychology. 

III.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  very  close  relation  that  exists  between  the  nervous  system 
on  the  one  side  and  the  muscular  system  on  the  other  of  the  con- 
scious process  in  every  deliberative  act  has  led  to  the  physiologi- 
cal method  in  the  treatment  of  psychology,  or  to  physiological  ps)r- 
chology.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  physics  and  physi- 
ology to  the  interpretation  of  psychical  phenomena  is  scientific 
whatever  may  be  true  of  the  doctrine  of  parallelism  of  the  nervous 


and  conscious  processes.  It  would  seem  that  ah  individual  bom 
without  a  sense  organ  special  or  general  would  never  have  an  idea. 
He  would  never  nave  a  movement.  He  would  be  the  possibili- 
ties only  of  a  human  life.  He  would  be  a  veritable  persona  in" 
co^nita.  Hence  it  would  seem  at  the  very  outset  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  human  mind  physical  and  physiological  processes  are 
necessary. 

The  development  of  the  motor  activities  from  the  central  to  the 
peripheral  movements,  from  the  development  of  a  series  of  ner- 
vous centers  in  a  like  order  is  one  of  the  unique  results  of  experi- 
mental and  physiological  psychology.  Out  of  it  has  come  some 
very  wholesome  pedagogical  doctrine. 

The  importance  of  a  study  oi  physiological  psychology  becomes 
apparent  from  the  foregoing.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  know 
more  of  the  organic  and  the  mental  life  of  his  pupils  and  to  treat 
them  more  rationally.  It  should  become  a  part  of  the  normal 
school  course. 

IV.   EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

While  in  child  race  and  physiological  psychology  experiment  is 
used  more  or  less,  there  is  a  line  of  work  that  does  not  belong 
directly  to  either  of  them.  It  is  a  distinctly  experimental  work 
aided  by  introspection,  observation,  and  comparison.  It  is  the 
experiments  upon  the  students  themselves  by  themselves  and 
others.  The  application  of  experiment  to  the  senses  and  to  all 
tne  mental  processes  is  a  fruitful  line  of  investigation.  For  this 
work  as  well  as  for  that  falling  under  other  methods,  there  should 
be  a  laboratory  especially  fitted  up.  This  is  not  only  coming,  it 
has  come  in  a  number  of  the  progressive  normal  schools  of  this 
country.  From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  an  individual 
to  be  properly  prepared  to  start  out  as  a  teacher  of  children  should 
have  sucn  training  in  psychology  as  to  make  him  familiar  with 
child  life  in  its  widest  sense.  Such  a  familiarity  cannot  be  gotten 
up  in  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  student  should 
have  two  years  in  child  race  physiological  and  experimental 
psychology. 

To  what  extent  the  normal  schools  are  up  to  the  requirement 
set  forth  we  shall  consider  for  a  moment.  Thirty  of  the  leading 
schools  of  the  United  States  devote  on  an  average  twenty-  nine 
weeks  to  the  subject.  One  devotes  sixty  weeks ;  one,  forty-two ; 
seven,  forty ;  one,  twelve ;  four,  thirty ;  four,  twenty-five ;  nine, 
twenty.  Many  of  the  normal  schools  that  have  not  been  taken 
into  the  reckoning  devote  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  weeks  to  the 
subject. 

No  normal  school  student  can  get  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  the  average  time  given  to  it.  Again,  the  method  used 
by  students  and  teachers  has  been  and  is  yet  largely  a  process  of 
learning  words  and  then  thinking  they  know  something  about 
psychology.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  normal 
school  has  no  higher  professional  standing.  Here  is  where  we 
want  to  commence  to  raise  our  standard. 


Physical  Geography  in  High  Schools, 

Its  Possibilities  and  Difficulties. 

(Abstract  of    paper  by  Edward  L.  Harris,   principal  of  Central  hig^h 
school,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

Dr.  Houston  has  said  that  the  study  of  physical  geography 
should  **  form  the  natural  introduction  to  elementary  natural 
science,  since  it  treats  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  things  that 
are  constantly  before  the  child's  observation."  The  study  of  this 
subject  in  educational  value  should  have  two  objects  ;  first,— the 
understanding  of  the  causes  upon  which  the  forms  of  the  land 
depend ;  second, — the  introduction  to  other  natural  sciences,  es- 
pecially physics  and  chemistry. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  paper  to  lay  out  a  logical  course  in 
the  subject,  but  to  take  up  different  topics  in  order  to  show  the 
possibilities  in  the  method  of  work  suggested. 

First. — The  essential  parts  of  the  texts  should  be  taken,  sup- 
plemented by  experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
pupil  should  be  prepared  with  note  book,  in  which  he  may  place 
all  supplementary  work,  including  the  experiments  made  by  the 
teacher  and  by  himself. 

Second. — Illustration  :  **  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  being 
slightly  compressed  at  the  poles,  and  slightly  bulging  at  the 
equatorial  regions."  This  is  a  statement  of  the  fact  in  the  text. 
It  conveys  to  the  pupil  little  of  the  cause  of  the  shape  at  the  earth, 
if  indeed  it  does  of  the  shape  itself.  Show  with  the  whirling 
table,  by  the  depression  of  the  flexible  hoops,  the  flattening  at  the 
poles,  and  the  bulging  at  the  equator.  The  probable  cause  of  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  formed  while  in  a  plastic  state,  is  seen  and 
understood,  and  in  addition  the  second  object  of  the  study  is 
realized.  **  The  introduction  to  other  natural  sciences."  New- 
ton's first  law  of  motion  is  understood,  and  made  to  apply  to  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  and  to  the  earth  in  her  relation  to  the  other 
members  of  the  solar  family. 

Third. — The    differences    between    physical    and    chemical 
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changes  should  be  shown  early  in  the  course.  Chemistry  will  be 
of  assistance  in  explaining  many  phenomena  connected  with  this 
subject.  The  object  should  be  not  to  teach  chemistry  nor  to 
show  the  reactions,  but  to  brin^  about  certain  results.  This  will 
stimulate  the  child  to  ask  questions  and  to  investigate.  This  may 
be  followed  with  the  definitions,  discussion,  and  illustrations  of 
the  general  properties  of  matter. 

Fourth.^  In  discussion  the  ocean  currents,  what  an  opportun- 
ity there  is  to  bring  forward,  define,  and  illustrate  such  terms  as 
motion,  velocity,  acceleration,  momentum.  Newton's  remaining 
two  laws  of  motion  may  be  stated,  tested,  applied.  The  parallelo- 
gram of  forces  naturally  follows,  not  the  simple  statement,  but 
ue  demonstration.  The  pupil  will  then  understand  the  direction 
of  the  ocean  current.  Under  the  subject  atmosphere,  experimen- 
tal work  will  show  the  composition,  elasticity,  weight,  pressure, 
and  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  cause  the  terms  to  be  under- 
stood. The  pupil  will  never  realize  when  he  enters  the  subject  of 
physics.    Friendly  terms  will  meet  him  at  all  points. 

Fifth, —  It  is  suggested  that  the  subject  of  physical  geography 
be  placed  in  the  second  year,  and  the  full  time  given  to  it.  1 1 
should  be  followed  in  the  third  year  by  physics. 

Sixth, — Difficulties.  There  are  three  difficulties  in  this  method 
of  teaching :  First,  suitable  apparatus ;  second,  suitable  teachers; 
third,  a  suitable  public  opinion.  With  the  obtaining  of  the 
second,  the  first  is  overcome,  and  the  enlightened  public  opinion 
on  this  subject  will  certainly  follow  if  results  justify. 


Real  Nature  Study. 

The  following  was  not  written  for  publication.  It  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  and  is  given  l>ecause  the  appeal  in  it  for  school  excursions  is  so  tell- 
ing. Indoor  study  must  be  correlated  with  outdoor  study  and  something 
must  be  done  for  the  aty  children.) 

To  put  the  last  first :  it  is  amusing,  the  assumption  that  there  is 
no  study  unless  a  child  looks  at  a  book.  I  do  most  certainly 
ag^ee  with  you  that  all  teaching  is  inducing  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
to  study  in  the  very  process  of  presentation.  The  teacher  is  an 
engineer,  and  sometimes  opens  a  valve  here  and  tightens  a  screw 
there,  sometimes  lengthens  the  stroke  and  sometimes  shortens  it, 
now  applies  all  power  and  now  puts  on  the  brakes.  All  that 
children  do  rightly  in  school. is  study.  Study  is  mind  work,  and 
the  teacher's  business  is  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  class  at  work. 

As  to  the  senses,  my  opinion  is  that  very  little  observation  is 
compatible  with  study  within  brick  walls  With  small  children 
the  place  for  study  is  the  fields,  the  brooks,  the  woods.  I  speak 
from  experience.  The  knowledge  of  nature  that  I  gained  in  child- 
hood is  of  the  utmost  value.  Had  I  had  a  little  direction,  a  few 
names:  had  I  had  suggested  to  me  certain  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences, I  should  not  sunply  have  known  the  face  of  every  plant  in 
the  township.  I  should  have  been  a  botanist.  The  case  is  a  bad 
one  in  cities.  There  is  little  worth  observing.  I  see  children  at 
play  in  the  muddy  water  of  the  gutter,  and  remember  the  cool 
spnng  brook,  witn  the  cress  and  mint,  always  running,  on  which 
we  built  great  ships  and  sailed  out  to  the  ocean— an  ocean  of  our 
own  construction,  and  we  had  lakes,  capes,  promontories, 
bays,  and  mountains.  We  cleared  forests— of  ox-eye  daisies  — 
and  plowed  fields  with  crooked  sticks ;  we  built  stores  in  the  woods 
out  of  the  hewers'  chips,  and  carried  on  business  with  fruits  and 
nuts  of  our  own  gathering.  A  new  plant  or  wood  was  noticed.and 
if  we  could  not  find  a  name  we  made  one  and  added  it  to  our 
lon^  lists— never  written,  but  always  remembered.  The  birds  and 
squirrels  were  our  companions.  We  knew  all  their  haunts  and 
voices ;  their  voices,  whether  song  or  chirp,  or  chatter  were  more 
than  sweet  music  in  the  still  woods— it  was  almost  worship. 
Every  plant  and  tree  and  leaf  had  its  own  fragrance— a  fragrance 
of  spring,  of  summer,  of  autumn,  of  the  clover,  the  brier,  the 
beach,  the  maple,  of  new  mown  hay,  of  falling  leaves,  of  ripe  ap- 
ples, of  field  of  grain,  each  differing  from  the  other ;  of  newly 
plowed  fields,  ofgrowing  corn,  or  decaying  wood.  Nay,  the  very 
rocks  and  the  stones  yielded  a  sweet  fragrance  to  the  keen  senses 
of  childhood.  The  mice  and  ants  and  bugs  and  birds  and  butter- 
flies were  our  study.  We  knew  their  coming  and  their  going ; 
the  bluebird,  the  robbin,  and  the  sparrow  told  of  advancing 
spring ;  when  the  swallow  left  we  were  warned  that  fall  was  near. 
Fields  and  woods  and  brambles  and  swamps,  were  our  home. 

A  swamp  is  an  education  to  a  child;  its  wealth  is  untold;  it  is  a 
museum  of  wonders,  never  two  days  alike — frogs,  toads,  snakes, 
peepers;  frogs,  indeed,  what  voices  they  have,  from  the  hea\nest 
bass  to  the  finest  treble!  How  we  made  them  talk  and  interpreted 
their  language,  and  what  swimming  lessons  they  gave  us  !  And 
the  old  lo^s  on  which  we  ram  barefoot,  the  wintergreens,  the 
hucklebemes,  the  flags  that  made  the  masts  of  our  ships,  the 
flowers,  the  May  apples — I  cannot  even  now  call  it  azalea— and 
the  fragrance  of  the  hemlock,  the  crinkle  root  and  the  spice  bush. 
Then  the  anemones,  hepaticas,  trillium,  each  with  a 
name  that  we  had  given  it— and  the  glorious  sun  sending  down 
its  kindly  rays  upon  our  thoughtless  heads.  All  of  which  leads 
me  to  say :  if  you  wish  to  educate  a  boy,  give  him  a  swamp. 
There  is  more  education  in  a  swamp  than  in  a  primary  school 
that  covers  half  a  block.    But  what  I  started  to  say  was  that  this 


that  I  know  in  my  own  experience  is  vastly  more  than  sense  edu- 
cation, it  is  an  uplifting  of  the  whole  being  of  childhood.  It  is 
this  uplifting  that  I  mean  by  nature  study.  It  can  no  more  be 
gained  in  a  school-house  than  a  leviathan  can  be  g^own  in  a  quart 
cup. 

Nature  can  only  be  studied  where  nature  is,  and  that  is  never 
in  a  school  h6use.  Think  of  fooling  with  counting  sticks.  1 
learned  by  counting  yellow  butterflies  bunched  on  the  moist 
ground,  and  birds  in  the  trees.  Now,  none  of  this  is  sense  edu- 
cation; it  is  the  gathering  in  of  nature  so  as  to  modify  the  whole 
character  of  the  i  hild,  so  as  to  make  the  child  ready  to  learn  from 
nature;  it  is  a  kind  of  unification  of  the  child  with  nature,  a  kind 
of  unconscious  preparation  for  other  work  in  later  years. 

I  believe  most  firmly  in  observation,  but  there  is  no  real  observ- 
ation without  inference  or  emotional  effect. 

As  to  primary  education  to  which  you  refer,  we  cannot  get  it  in 
its  best  phase,  nor,  indeed,  in  much  of  any  valuable  phase  in  a 
school-house.  School-house  education  must  be  based  upon 
memory  and  imagination.  I  think  power  of  suggestion  as  to 
truth  grows  out  of  conditions  such  as  I  have  alluded  to  above. 
Sug*;estion  having  put  the  mind  in  quest  of  truth,  observation,  in- 
volving more  or  less  sensation  is  the  means  of  quest. 

The  most  that  observation  does  at  first  is  to  suggest  what  may 
b- ;  then  comes  experiment  to  verify  the  suggestion  or  prove  it 
false  Here  it  is  that  the  senses  with  all  the  helps  that  the  wit  of 
man  has  devised  come  in  to  do  their  work.       A.  G.  Merwiv. 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Industrial  Training  : 

As  Applied  to  Indian  Schools. 

(Synopsis  of  address  by  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  Indian 
school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.) 

The  school  can  be  just  as  potent  an  engine  to  create  prejudice 
stifle  ability,  and  narrow  opportunity  as  it  can  be  to  extend  these 
qualities. 

The  problem  will  remain  as  long  as  the  Indians  are  continued 
in  masses  apart  from  our  other  people,  because  by  such  massing 
they  are  held  to  their  industrial  inability  and  their  ignorance  of 
our  language. 

The  Indian  is  a  man  like  other  men.  He  has  no  innate  quali- 
ties that  condemn  him  either  to  prolonged  separation  from  other 
men,  or  to  generations  of  slow  development.  He  can  acquire  all 
the  qualities  of  good  useful  citizenship  in  about  the  same  time 
that  other  men  acquire  them.  He  is  hindered  or  facilitated  in 
acquiring  them  only  by  conditions  and  environments  that  would 
equally  ninder  or'  facilitate  other  men  in  acquiring  the  same 
qualities. 

A  usable  knowledge  of  any  language  is  quickest  and  best 
gained  through  association  with  those  who  use  it.  Upon  his 
having  a  usable  knowledge  of  the  English  language  hinges  all 
his  success  in  his  industrial  training.  Ignorant  of  the  language 
he  is  walled  out  industrially  and  in  every  other  way. 

The  best  agricultural  school  is  the  agriculturist  on  his  own 
farm,  where  the  daily  pressure  of  necessity  to  get  the  work  done, 
and  where  the  living  and  something  more  hinge  upon  industry, 
skill,  and  intelligent  management.  Working  with  the  farmer  and 
mechanic  the  Indian  learns  what  a  real  day  s  work  is,  and  be- 
comes in  every  way  a  part  of  the  situation.  He  acquires  another 
most  essential  quality  seldom  or  never  taken  into  consideration 
in  estimating  his  needs,  and  that  is  the  courage  of  civilization,  the 
courage  of  language,  the  courage  of  industry. 

The  Indian  is  to  save  his  life  by  being  consumed  and  lost  in 
America.  The  best  way  to  get  civilization  into  the  Indian  is  to 
get  the  Indian  into  civilization.  If  there  were  no  Indian  reserva- 
tions, no  Indian  bureaus,  no  Indian  annuities,  no  Indian  schools, 
and  the  Indian  had  had  to  "  root  hog  or  die  "  like  the  rest  of  us 
from  the  start,  there  would  be  more  live  Indians  to  day  than  there 
are,  and  we  should  not  be  confronted  with  an  Indian  problem. 

We  must  not  depend  too  much  on  industrial  training  in  Indian 
schools,  however  practical  or  however  promising  the  conditions. 
The  best  Indian  industrial  school  can  only  inaugurate  the  indus- 
trial idea  and  give  a  smattering  of  industrial  usefulness.  The 
bone  and  sinew  ot  real  industrial  worth  comes  only  through  actual 
competition  with  the  real  industrial  bread-winner.  The  largest 
results  that  may  be  secured  through  industrial  school  training  for 
Indian  youth  will  only  be  obtained  through  locating  the  schools 
in  our  civilized  and  industrial  communities,  so  that  the  examples 
of  our  own  industry  and  skill  may  be  always  before  the  pupils. 

Thank  God  for  the  American  principle  which  recognizes  the 
individuality  of  every  man  and  does  give  to  so  many  of  our  vast 
population  such  individual  opportunities ;  and  also  for  that  great 
typical  American  and  poet  who  so  quaintly  and  truly  stated  it  all 
when  he  said, 

"  The  great  American  idea  is  to  make  a  man  a  man  and  then 
to  let  him  be." 
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Precautions  in  Disease.  II. 

By  E.  E.  Barrett. 

a  previous  aiivAt  precaulions  in  reference  to  the  prevention 
-ntagious  diseases  were  spoken  of.  But  supposing  tbat  after 
'Ur  careful  precautions,  a  contagious  disease  has  broken 
we  are  confronted  with  the  more  serious  question  ;  prompt 
n  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  reference  to  life  and  health, 
rent  cases  and  differe/it  diseases  will  require  different  mode 
ocedure. 

a  contagious  disease  breaks  out  in  your  school,  have  the  ill 
or  ones,  taken  home  as  soon  as  possible  and  by  such  a 
:  as  not  to  expose  others  on  the  way.  At  once  notify  the 
Its  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  caution  them  about  eit- 
<.g  others  to  the  same.  Notify  the  adjacent  families,  so  that 
nildren  are  kept  apart  as  much  as  possible. 
■oid  panic,  and  excitement.  Very  much  depends  upon  what 
iifease  may  be.  If  it  is  the  measies,  avoid  exposing  others, 
lon't  discontinue  the  school. 

eat  wkooping-  (ough  and  mumps  in  Che  same  manner.  If 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  case  of  snutil-pox 
c  out,  attend  to  a  general  vaccination,  at  once.  In  the  case 
iriet  fever,  1  think  we  should  be  guided  largely  by  the  ad- 
of  a  skilful  physician,  as  there  are  many  types  of  this 
se.  Avoid  exposure  as  much  as  possible  and  give  the  mat- 
imediate  t 


diphtheria  we  must  act  in  a  careful  manner,  and  not  give 
ecision  too  hastily.     We  can  connect  the  contagion  of  many 

diseases  with  the  patient's  breath,  the  shedding  of  the  epi- 
is,  but  the  cause  of  diphtheria  is  not  easily  defined,  and 
les  seems  obscure  and  to  cling  Co  certain  localities. 
:  find  many  cases  of  so-called  diphtheria  is  nothing  more 
follieular  IctKililis,  or  some  other  minor  form  ofthroat 
se,  but  when  a  distina  case  of  genuine  diphtheria  has  been 
out,  careful  separation  will  very  often  prevent  spread. 
f  there  is  no  indication  of  spread,  I  think  it  besC  to  adjourn 
>1,  for  at  least  two  weeks  anyway.  The  community  will  be 
tage  of  extreme  excitement  and  the  school  very  poorly  at- 
d.  During  this  temporary  close,  you  can  have  a  thorough 
-cleaning  and  give  the  premises  a  most  radical  disinfec- 

lere  a  case  of  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  has  been  brought 
ehool,  there  is  little  doubt  that  others  will  follow,  so  house- 
ng  can  be  gone  into  at  once. 


Diseases  of  the  eye  should  receive  careful  attemion.  If  they 
secrete  pus,  they  are  veiy  often  contagious  and  should  be  looked 
after  by  a  physician.  Isolation  will  act  as  a  safety-valve,  until 
all  danger  is  passed  by.  Many  skin  diseases  are  very  contagious 
and  should  be  treated  as  hinted  above. 

Wherever  there  b  prompt  notification  of  all  contagioub 
diseases,  and  prompt  attention  given  thereto  by  teachers,  pnvBi- 
cians,  and  boards  ol  health  to  the  first  cases  of  disease  in  their 
incipient  stages,  many  contagious  diseases  are  prevented  from 
spreading  and  no  necessity  for  disruptive  methods. 

Teachers  should  make  this  subject  a  careful  study,  as  upon 
them  lies  great  responsibility  in  this  direction.  The  following 
table  taken  from  the  one  furnished  by  l)r.  Whittelegge  may 
prove  ol  some  value  to  teachers  and  others  mcerested ; 

Table. 


Small -pox. 
Chicken-pox. 
Scarlet  Fever. 


Measles. 
Whooping-  Cough. 
Mumps. 


Earliest  Datb  op  Rbturh 

TO  School  after  an 

Attack. 


When  all  scabs  have  fallen  off. 

When  all  scabs  have  fallen  off. 

Six  weeks,  and  then  only  if  no 
desquamation  or  sore  throat. 

Three  weeks,  if  convalescence 
I  complete,  and  no  sore  throat, 
Ibuminuria    or    discharges  re- 


Three  weeks,  if  all  desquam- 
ation and  cough  have  ceased. 

Six  weeks  from  thecommence- 
..ent  of  the  whooping,  if  the 
i^aracteristic  spasmodic  cough 
and  whooping  have  ceased. 
Earlier  if  all  cough  be  gone. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  learn  that  a  person  who 
has  not  made  a  study  of  pedagogy  and  of  the  child,  and 
is  not  willing  to  devote  his  best  efforts  to  the  education 
of  youth,  has  no  right  to  accept  a  position  as  teacher. 
Before  long  they  will  demand  that  all  who  are  not  able 
to  conform  in  their  teaching  to  the  foundation  prin- 
cip  les  of  child-education  be  discharged.  The  politician 
has  no  power  to  stay  the  tide ;  his  "  influence  "  is  wan- 
ing. The  supermtendent  or  principal  who  thinks 
himself  safe  because  he  is  '^  solid  "  with  the  politicians 
will  have  to  go  first.  None  but  qualified  educators  will 
be  allowed  to  remain.  The  prominent  newspapers  in 
their  editorials  on  schools  give  indices  of  the  feeling  of 
intelligent  citizens  in  this  matter.  Here  are  a  few 
words  from  an  editorial  in  the  Denver  News  that  have 
the  right  ring  : 

Let  us  employ  "only  those  teachers  who  understand 
the   working  processes  of   the  child's  mind,  and   the 

needs  of  his  body Above  all  let  us  save 

the  child  from  the  immature,  half-baked  teacher  who 
barely  manages  to  receive  a  certificate  and  teaches  the 
country  school  as  the  easiest  way  of  earning  her  wedding 
outfit.  There  will  be  a  new  era  in  education  when 
teaching  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  grand- 
est of  professions,  and  is  remunerated  as  such-;  when 
it  is  regarded  as  a  high  calling,  not  as  a  makeshift ; 
when  it  enlists  in  its  ranks  the  savants,  not  the  under- 
graduates of  inferior  academies.  It  is  this  for  which 
the  recognized  educators  of  the  world  are  striving,  and 
when  we  have  such  teachers  we  shall  attain  the  true 
purpose  of  education,  which  is  '  to  cherish  and  unfold  the 
seed  of  immortality  already  sown  within  us  ;  to  develop, 
to  their  fullest  extent,  the  capacities  of  every  kind  with 
which  the  God  who  made  us  has  endowed  us.'  " 


The  day  will  come  when  the  politician  must  let  go 
his  hold  on  the  public  schools.  At  present  there  are 
but  few  cities  where  the  influence  of  a  political  'boss" 
must  not  be  secured  in  order  to  obtain  a  position. 
True,  no  one  can  be  appointed  who  does  not  have  a 
certificate  of  scholarship,  but  in  some  cities  the  super- 
intendent examines  (?)  and  appoints.  This  was  the  case 
in  Buffalo  while  Mr.  Crooker  was  superintendent ; 
teachers  knew  they  must  secure  political  "help"  and 
they  went  for  this  and  let  scholarship  go.  No  small 
number  of  superintendents  owe  their  positions  to  the 
fact  that  they  possess  political  influence.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  the  National  Association  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  this  ?  Or  for  each  state  association 
to  condemn  it?     Have  we  reached  that  point ? 


What  will  the  N.  E.  A.  do  with  the  $60,000  it  has  ac- 
cumulated ?  It  would  seem  that  a  part  of  the  money 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  a  permanent 
meeting  place.  Every  year  the  question  of  locating  the 
convention  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  and 
wire-pulling.  Enterprising  cities  vie  with  each  other  in 
promising  acceptable  accommodations  and  offering  all 
sorts  of  inducements  ;  the  railroad  companies  are  drawn 
into  the  contest ;  boomers  seize  upon  the  opportunity  to 
advertise  their  towns.  From  all  sides  of  the  executive 
committee  is  besieged  with  seductive  bids.  Let  there  be 
an  end  to  all  these  p'-oceedings.  It  would  be  more  dig- 
nified for  an  educational  association  to  follow  the  exam- 


ple of  the  Chautauqua  reading  circle.  The  executive 
committee  should  consider  this  matter.  Let  a  perman- 
ent meeting  place  be  established  at  Chautauqua,  for  in- 
stance. A  national  museum  of  pedagogy  and  a  great 
summer  school  might  be  established  there  ;  members 
who  wish  to  spend  the  summer  in  Chautauqua  would 
build  or  rent  cottages  near  the  association's  home ;  in 
short,  the  possibilities  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  are 
great  and  worth  thinking  over.  What  do  The  Journal 
readers  say  ? 


The  school  house  teaches  as  effectually  as  the  school 
teacher.  There  are  some  school-rooms  where  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  art  teacher  to  give 
lessons  in  preparation,  color,  and  tone,  or  of  a  sensible 
school  mistress  to  talk  about  neatness,  cleanliness,  and 
taste  in  the  keeping  and  the  furnishing  of  a  house.  I 
commend  the  school  teacher  who  cares  for  atmospheres, 
impressions,  and  tone,  quite  as  much  as  for  text-books, 
tasks,  and  for  accuracy  in  recitations.  1  ask  you  to 
help  him  when  he  tries  to  make  his  school-room  a  place 
of  neatness  and  brightness,  with  plants,  flowers,  pictures, 
statuettes,  window  and  wall  hangings,  and  whatever  be- 
sides may  give  a  child  ideas  of  taste,  of  purity,  of  rest- 
fulness,  and  which  will  fill  his  soul  with  images  and 
memories  to  go  with  him  to  the  end  of  life,  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  a  guard  against  evil." — Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

Mujiga,  a  Cuban  chief,  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Spanish 

authorities. The  French  government  bestows  decorations  on 

German  naval  officers,  and  the  German  government  on  French 

officers  who  took  part  in  the  celebration  at  Kiel. Spain  agrees 

to  pay  the  Mora   claim,  Sept.   15. Rear- Admiral  Kirkland. 

after  diligent  inquiry  fails  to  find  evidence  of  the  ill-treatment  of 

Christians  in  Syria. The  British  minister  in  China  instructed 

to  demand  a  full  inquiry  into  the  Ku-cheng  massacre The 

American  mission  chapel  and  school  at  Fu  Chu  wrecked  by  a 

mob. Since  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Japan  there  have  been 

25,000  cases  and  16,000  deaths The  new  British  battleship 

Prince  George,  launched  at  Portsmouth. Death  of  ex-Governor 

Luzon  B.  Morris,  of  Connecticut. Cardinal  Gibbons  returns 

home  after  a  visit  to  Rome. The  claims  for  outrages  on 

French  missionaries  at  Szechuen,  China,  settled. King  Alfonso 

of  Spain  who  is  now  nine  years  old,  has  just  written  a  letter  (bis 
first  attempt)  to  the  Pope. A  member  of  the  American  em- 
bassy is  allowed  to  see  ex- Consul  Waller  in  his  prison  near  Mar- 
seilles.  Forest  fires  raging  near  ^^  Harbor  City,  N,  J. 

Two  Spanish  priests  murdered  by  a  Chinese  mob  at  Hoyun. 

The  financial  situation  improved,  the  crops  keeping  gold  here. 

Currency  moving  south  and  west. Shaker  Pasha,  the  sultan's 

commissioner,  departs  hastily  from  Constantinople  to  begin  bis 
work  of  reforming  Armenia.  The  presence  of  three  Bnttsh  war- 
ships off  Mytelene  is  said  to  have  caused  his  haste. A  plan  is 

proposed  for  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  & 

Western  railway  company. The  Knights  Templar?  meet  in 

Boston. 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  of  The  School  Journal  is  most  handsomelj 
and  profusely  illustrated.  **  Courses  of  Study  and  Correlation  in  Elemen- 
tary Education. '  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  symposium.  Supt.  C.  B. 
Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  presents  a  most  suggestive  plan  of  correlation  ;  Prof. 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  of  Yale  university,  treats  the  school  curriculum  in 
(general ;  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  dean  of  the  Buffalo  university  school  of 
pedag:ogy,  brings  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  literature  and  history  as 
the  central  line  of  work  in  scliools  ;  Prof.  Bliss,  of  the  New  York  univer- 
sity, treats  concentration  from  the  experhnental  standpoint ;  Prof.  E.  E. 
Brown,  of  the  University  of  California,  contributes  valuable  notes  on  the 
correlation  of  studies;  and  Prot.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  the  state  normal 
school,  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  explains  the  meaning  of  correlation  and  con- 
centration. Besides  this,  the  theories  of  Dorpfeld.  Col.  Parker,  and  Dr. 
Dc  Garmo,  on  concentration  are  presented.  An  article  that  will  create  a 
stir  in  educational  circles  is  that  by  Prof.  Levi  Seeley,  of  the  state  norma! 
school,  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  on  '•  Keligion  in  the  Common  5>chools.'*  An- 
other most  inteiesting  feature  of  The  Sch(X)L  Journal  annual  is  a  sym- 
posium on  the  National  Educational  Association.  Mr.  Zalmon  Richards, 
first  president  of  the  N.  K.  A  ,  is  the  author  of  the  principal  article,  giving 
the  object,  history,  and  a  summary  of  the  wfirk  of  the  organization.  Dr. 
Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  contributes  an  article  on 
•♦The  Main  Fimction  of  the  -\.  E.  A."  *•  The  Reports  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten"  and  "Committee  of  Fifteen'*  are  also  fully  explained. — From 
Christian  Work. 
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:,  Dr.  Bosse,  asking  him  to  have  the 


Daniel  Putnam, 

Professor  Daniel  Putnam  was  bom  at  Lynderboro,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  comes  from  good  Puritan  stock. 

The  first  years  of  his  life  were  passed  on  a  farm,  in  a  lumber 
mill,  and  a  carpenter's  shop.  His  early  education  was  gained  in 
a  district  school,  and  after  his  tenth  year  he  was  able  to  attend 
durint;  the  winter  only.  This  was  all  ihe  schooling  he  received 
until  he  was  tweoiy  years  of  age,  when  he  attended  an  academy, 
and  fitted  himself  for  college,  entering  Dartmouth  in  1851.  After 
his  graduation  he  taught  school  in  New  Hampshire,  then  in  an 
academy  in  Vermont,  and  later  spent  part  of  a  year  at  Amherst 
college,  doing  posl-graduaie  work.  In  1854.  Professor  Putnam 
went  to  Kalamazoo  college,  Mich.,  as  professor  of  Latin,  which 
position  he  held  four  years,  resigning  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
schools  of  Kalamazoo.  At  this  time  there  was  no  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  city  schools.  He  showed  such  excellent  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  capability  for  organization  that  when  be  re- 
turned to  the  college  in  1865  he  left  the  city  schools  organized 
npon  a  sound  basis. 

In  1867  he  was  elected  county  superintendent  for  Kalamazoo 
county.  After  holding  this  position  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  left 
it  for  a  professorship  in  the  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti,  which  po- 
sition be  still  occupies. 

Professor  Putnam's  published  works  comprise,  "  Sunbeams 
Through  the  Clouds  "  (a  manual  prepared  for  the  use  of  inmates 
of  asylums):  "A  Geography  of  Michigan,"  "  Outline  of  the 
Tbeoi7  and  Art  of  Teaching, "  ■•  Twenty-five  Years  with  the  In- 
sane," "  An  Elementary  Psychology,"  "  A  Primer  of  Pedagogy," 
and  '*  A  Manual  of  PedagoKics,"  recently  issued.  The  "  Primer 
of  Pedagogy  "  is  extensivefy  used  in  the  schools  of  Michig-an. 
Professor  Putnam  is  also  one  of  the  authors  of  a  series  of  schnol 
readers  published  in  1882-3, 

Europe. 

At  Tashkend,  in  Russian  Turkestan,  English  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  Germaii  as  an  obligatory  study  in  the  high  school.  At 
Riga,  on  the  Baltic,  Lutheran  pa'-tors  have  been  ordered  to  give 
up  German  and  use  Russian  in  their  correspondence. 

Miss  McFee,  of  Montreal,  has  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  Zurich.  She  is  a  graduate  of  McGill  university,  and 
studied  philosophy  at  Cornell  and  physiological  psychology  under 
Prof.  Wundt,  of  Leipzig. 


According  to  the  Jcvihk  ChronicU  there  is  at  present  much 
discussion  as  regards  the  appointment  of  Jewish  teachers  in  the 
Berlin  communal  schools.  It  seems  (hat  the  school  board  has 
taken  an  entirely  anti-Semitic  aiiilude.  Last  October  a  Jewish 
vroinan  teacher,  at  the  instigation  of  [he  director  of  the  school, 
gave  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion  in  the  place  of  a  co!- 
feague  who  was  ill.  This  was  most  decidedly  a  blunder,  and 
when  it  became  known  the  director  was  most  severely  censured. 
The  school  board,  in  consequence  of  this,  issued  an  order  thai  in 
Ihe  future  Jewish  teachers  should  only  be  engaged  to  teach  the 
Jewish  religion.  "  Thus."  the  ChronicU  concludes,  "  the  Jewish 
teachers  are  deprived  of  any  chance  of  being  appointed  in  com- 
munal schools,  and  this  order  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  code, 
and  takes  from  the  Jews  the  equality  they  lawfully  enjoy.  It  has, 
therefore,  created  consternation  in  the  widest  circles."  Represen- 
titivea  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Berlin  have  taken  the  . 
hand,    A  petition  is  to  be  presented  by  them  to  the  v 


the  education  departmi 
order  repealed. 

Philadelphia. 

The  downtown  school-yards  have  never  been  used  to  better 
advantage  than  this  summer.  They  were  thrown  open  by  the 
board  of  education  as  public  play-grounds  for  the  use  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  The  C.  W.  Beck  school  was  visited  on  a  hot 
morning.  It  is  an  old-fashioned,  square-cut,  two-storied  brick 
building,  strongly  suggestive  of  a  Quaker  meeting  house  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  standing  well  back  from  the  street  be- 
tween a  churchyard  on  the  east  and  a  row  of  houses  on  the  west. 
In  front  of  it  is  an  open  yard,  with  a  brick  walk,  leading  from  the 
school  door  to  the  street,  and  bounding  a  plot  of  ground  innocent 
of  paving  and  devoid  of  grass.  This  is  separated  from  the  street 
by  an  iron  railing,  and  is  screened  from  the  sun  by  the  foliage  of 
one  or  two  large  trees.  It  is  shady  and  cool  in  this  yard  whenever 
there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  its  being  ccol  anywhere,  for  the 
open  lot  adjoining  and  the  size  of  the  yard  itself  give  a  chance  for 
the  air  to  circulate  freely  about  the  old  school  house. 

Every  morning  with  the  exception  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  a 
crowd  of  children  mostly  barefooted  gathers  in  the  yard  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  from  then  tmtil  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  place  is 
full  of  youthful  merriment.  The  children  are  those  of  the  very 
poor;  cnildren  mostly  of  foreign  parentage,  who  are  used  to  play- 
mg  in  the  reeking  gutters  of  unsavory  liitle  courts  and  alleyways, 
and  making  mud  pies  in  the  dirt  piles  collected  by  the  street  scav- 
engers. The  children  range  in  age  from  babies  in  arms,  carried 
by  children  who  are  scarce  able  to  toddle  under  the  burden,  to 
boys  and  girls  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  the  majority,  howtver,  be- 
ing about  nine  or  Ifn  years  of  age. 


One  of  the  kindergartners  employed  by  the  board  of  education 
has  charge  of  the  children  numbering  about  one  hundred,  and  puts 
them  through  regular  exercises  every  morning.  In  the  morning 
when  they  reach  the  schnol-yard  they  take  their  places  upon  a 
circular  row  of  benches  under  the  shady  trees,  that  are  enclosed 
by  a  rope  so  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  elders,  who  have 
no  right  within  the  circle.  The  kindergartner  takes  her  place  in 
the  ring  and  then  leads  the  tots  through  a  series  of  kindergarten 
games.  Simple  patriotic  songs  are  also  taught.  The  children 
keep  good  order  while  in  the  circle,  though  the  boys  and  girls  are 
not  required  to  attend,  and  feel  themselves  Iree  to  leave  when  they 
feel  like.  After  the  morning  exercises  the  children  are  turned 
loose  in  the  yard  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  have  a  mind  so  long 
as  they  do  not  fight  among  themselves. 

In  one  corner  of  the  yard  is  a  bed  of  sand  which  the  youngsters 
dig  and  tumble  about  in  to  their  heart's  conieni.  They  are  given 
shovels  and  buckets  and  have  just  as  good  a  time  as  richer  child- 
ren enjoy  at  the  seashore.  For  the  larger  boys  there  are  hand- 
balls, and  grace  hoops  and  ring-toss  are  played  by  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  girls  have  jumping  ropes  for  their  special  benefit. 

Many  of  the  children  come  in  the  morning  with  lunch  baskets, 
prepared  to  make  a  day  of  it,  while  others  have  their  lunch  brought 
them  by  their  parents  or  older  sisters  at  noontide.  Sometimes  the 
mothers  come  aod  spend  the  afternoon  under  the  trees.  The  kin- 
dergarten teacher  is  only  present  during  the  morning,  and  during 
the  afternoon  the  children  have  to  amuse  themselves  without  her 
hrlp,  but  they  find  no  difficulty  in  having  a  good  time  until  six 
o'clock,  when  they  are  sent  home  and  the  yard  locked. 

There  are  three  other  play-grouods  of  this  kind  in  the  city,  at 
the  Mount  Vernon  school,  Lyons  school,  and  the  kindergarten  at 
Second  and  New  streets.  The  kindergarten  teachers  are  changed 
every  month. 

The  plan  originated  with  the  board  of  education,  and  was  put 
in  operation  on  the  ist  of  July.  It  deserves  to  be  widely  known. 
Probably  there  arcotherciiies  that  would  like  to  trj' the  plan,  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  Philadelphia  that  the  board  of  education 
will  probably  increase  the  number  of  public  play-grounds  next 
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Obituary  Notices. 


HE  death  of  Mr.  Henry  O.  Houghton, 
head  of  the  publishmghouseofHough- 
Lcn,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  occurred  at  his  sun*- 
rr,er  residence  in  North  Andover  on 
Sunday,  August  35.  He  was  bom  at 
Sutton.  Vt..  April  30,  1833.  In  early 
lile  he  worked  at  the  printer's  trade  in 
the  office  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press 
and  later  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Vermont,  paying  his  own  way  by 
hard  work.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Traveler  as  type- 
setter, proof-reader,  and  reporter. 
In  1S49  he  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr  Freeman  of  the  firm 

of  Freeman  &  Bolles,  then  among  the  leadmg  printers  of  Boston 

and  soon  afterward  the  new  firm 

of  Bolles  &  Houghton  began  the 

printing  business    at  Cambridge 

In  1853  Mr.  Bolles  withdrew  from 

the  firm,  and  the  tide  became  H 

O.  Houghton  &  Co.   The  business 

was  removed  to  its  preitent  site  on 

the   banks    of  the    Charles  nier 

where  the  Riverside  Press  assumed 

its  name.    This  has  become  fam 

ous  the  world  over  for  the  excel 

lence  of  the  work  it  has  turned  out 
The  consolidation  of  the  firms 

of  H.  O.  Houghton  i  Co     pro 

frietors  of  the  Riverside  Press 
[urd  &  Houghton  and  James  B 
Osgood  &  Co.,  occurred  in  1878 
giving  the  new  alliacce  privileges 
covering  the  works  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  Hawihome,  Whipple,  and  others  of 
equal  importance.  In  1889  they  purchased  the  valuable  copy- 
rights, plates,  etc.,  of  Tick  nor  &  Co. 

Mr.  Houghton  cultivated  intimate  and  pleasant  relations  with 
the  authors  whose  works  were  issued  by  the  firm.  A  son,  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  business,  and  three  daughters  survive  him. 

CHARLES  NORTHEND. 

Prof.  Charles  Northend.  who  some  years  ago  was  a  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  educational  tield,  died  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
August  7.  He  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Mass..  1814,  and  was 
graduated  at  Amherst.  For  twenty  years  he  taught  at  Danvers 
and  Salem,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  stay  at  Danvers 
he  was  superintendent  of  schools.  In  1853  he  was  chosen  su- 
perintendent of  schools  of  New  Britain,  holding  the  position  for 
eleven  years.  For  twenty  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
school  committee. 

Mr.  Northend  was  (or  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  American 
institute  of  instruction,  and  in  1863  was  elected  its  president. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  president  of  the  Essex  county 
teachers'  association.  He  traveled  over  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  holding  teachers'  meetings  and  lecturing 
on  educational  subjects.  His  writings  comprise  "The  Teacher 
and  Parent,"  "  Teachers'  Associations,"  "  Memory  Gems," 
"  Choice  Thoughts,"  and  a  "  Life  of  Elihu  Burritt." 

Mr.  Moritz  Etheiler,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  M.  Ethciler 
&  Son,  139  Maiden  Lane,  died  about  a  week  ago.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  introduction  of  German  in  the  public 
schools  and  was  the  author  of  several  English  and  German  text* 


hours,  is  causing  much  trouble.  The  denominational  schools  (rf 
the  state  to  whom  it  was  especially  intended  to  apply,  are  vigor- 
ously resenting  the  invasion  of  their  rights.  The  assistant  attor- 
ney-general is  reported  as  saying  that  the  law  "  does  not  apply  to 
so-called  parochial  schools  or  to  Sun  day- schools  under  the  chuge 
of  religious  denominations  where  religious  instruction  is  im- 
parted. '  But  his  opinion  carries  with  it  no  authority.  Any  fan- 
atic patriotism- shouter  can  have  the  officers  of  a  Sunday-school 
arrested  for  "  misdemeanor  "  if  they  do  not  hoist  the  flag,  for  the 
language  of  the  law,  which  is  very  explicit,  is  as  follows  : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a!!  srhool  directors  and  boirdi  of  education  of  all 
public  Bchoola  io  the  alate  and  trustees  and  boards  of  directors  of  all  col- 
leges and  educational  iosiitutioni  of  eveiy  description  in  this  state,  whether 


the  top  of  all  public  school- houses,  colleEe  buildings,  and  all  buUdingi  uied 
for  educational  purposes  in  this  state,  whether  the  same  be  conducted  bt 
the  state,  or  by  Ihe  county,  township,  municipal,  diittict, " 


Evanston  is  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  state  industrial  school 
for  girls.  Dr.  P.  L.  McKinnie  is  particularly  active  to  secure  its 
removal. 

Action  on  the  location  of  the  new  Southeastern  Illinois  norma] 
has  been  deferred  until  September  ;.  The  leading  competitors 
tor  the  school  are  supposed  to  be  Mattoon,  Danville,  Charleston, 
Obey,  Tuscola,  Paris,  Shelbyville,  Kansas,  Palestine,  and  Law- 
renceville.  The  board  is  said  to  be  hopelessly  divided  in  its  pre- 
ferences, and  if  able  to  come  to  any  agreement  at  all  not  unliKety 
some  inconspicuous  point  may  be  selected  as  a  compromise 
measure.  At  present  Pleasants,  Walsh,  and  Rice  are  alleged  to 
favor  Mattoon ;  Barr  Tuscola,  and  Ingles  and  Youngblood  are 
supposed  to  lean  toward  Charleston. 

THE  FLAG   LAW. 

The  law  req^uiring  the  national  flag  to  be  hoisted  above  all  ed- 
ucational institutions,  both  public   and  private,  during  school 


Seaion  S  of  the  law  provides  that  "  [Jrosecutions  under  this  act 
shall  be  by  complaint  or  information  and  be  tried  by  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  under  the  same  rule  as  iqisdemeanors." 

This  product  of  legislative  asininity  will  not  long  remain  on 
the  statutes.  The  Lutherans  and  Catholics  hold  that  if  Illinois 
can  say  to  the  private  schools  within  her  borders  that  thw  shall 
float  flags  of  a  specified  size  at  certain  specified  times,  she  can 
make  other  encroachments  npon  theu*  private  rights ;  in  other 
words,  they  hold  to  the  simple  proposition  that  if  the  state  has 
once  established  its  right  to  exercise  control  over  a  private 
school  for  one  purpose,  from  that  moment  dates  its  right  to  con- 
trol the  school  for  all  purposes.  The  separation  of  chtvch  and 
state  is  to  be  upheld,  and  intelligent  voters  naturally  resent  the 
interference  of  one  in  the  specific  affairs  of  the  other.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  buying  and  displaying  flags  ;  it  is  one  ot  the  rights  of 
a  slate  to  exercise  control  over  educational  institutions  which  are 
supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  not  by  public  taxation. 

Legislators  have  power  to  make  exceedingly  foolish  and  mis- 
chievous laws,  and  it  is  well  to  let  them  feel  that  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  privilege  to  exercise  it. 

Iowa. 

At  the  Hamiliton  county,  lona  institute.  Prof.  A.  D.  Cromwell, 
of  Tobin  college,  Fort  Doilge,  gave  a  practical  talk  on  Child  Study. 
He  called  it  the  great  educational  movement  of  the  day.  By  its 
means  educators  seek  to  discover  the  causes  of  success  where 
success  has  been  won.  Child  Study  is  of  benefit  to  the  teacher. 
first,  to  teach  ber  the  general  tendencies  and  apparent  inconsist- 
encies of  human  nature ;  second,  to  give  her  Knowledge  of  the 
best  stimulus  through  which  to  govern  and  through  which  togain 
intellectual  and  moral  growth.  A  physician  does  not  put  up  his 
prescriptions  en  masse,  but  he  studies  the  peculiar  symptoms  of 
each  case  and  then  prescribes  accordingly.  Soshoulti  the  teacher 
study  each  child.  It  is  not  the  class,  but  the  individual  that  we 
should  seek  to  train  in  the  way  he  should  grow.  The  speaker 
said,  "  We  have  kept  a  record  of  attendance  and  pages  passed 
over  too  long.  If  this  is  the  only  record  kept,  the  child  will  come 
to  think  this  the  all  important  part  of  the  school  work.  Whereas, 
growth,  intellectually  and  morally  is  what  we  are  trying  to  gain. 
If  a  record  is  kept  as  suggested  the  teacher  will  see  the  child  as 
he  is  and  be  able  to  adapt  her  questions,  remarks,  etc.,  to  fit  his. 
individuality.  My  honest  bcliel  b  that  no  teacher  ot  the  future 
will  be  allowed  to  teach  until  she  knows  as  much  of  Child  Study 
as  she  knows  of  arithmetic  or  history,  etc.  So,  if  you  wish  to  be 
a  first  class  teacher,  you  must  join  the  ranks  and  march  on  with 
the  line  of  progress." 

South  Carolina. 
The  State  association  proposes  to  give  its  full  support  to  the 

establishment  of  educational  libraries  for  the  use  of  school  teachers 
in  each  county  and  in  every  large  city  of  the  state.  County  associa- 
tions of  teachers  have  already  been  formed  and  a  state  organization 
perfected.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  ask  the  legislature  to  have  in- 
serted In  the  school  law  provisions  whereby  school  libraries  may  be 
established,  the  purpose  being  principally  to  afford  teachers  the 
opportunity  to  consult  the  best  autbor.ties  on  the  subjects  arising 
in  their  departments  and  to  provide  incidentally  lines  of  collater^ 
reading  for  pupils.  The  legislature  will  not  be  asked  to  support 
these  libraries  entirely,  nor  to  provide  for  their  growth.  The  teach> 
ers,  by  individual  effort  and  tnrough  the  associations,  are  expect- 
ed to  secure  additions  to  the  libraries  and  to  provide  for  their  de- 
velopment, 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  South  Carolina  Co-educa- 
tional institute  of  Wiliiston,  S.  C.     Mr.  F.  W.  C.  Bailey  is  the 
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Arkansas. 

The  legislature  of  Arkansas  granted  $22  5,000  for  teachers'  nor- 
mal school  instruction  during  the  summer,  each  county  having  the 
benefit  of  one  month's  instruction.  This  is  a  landable  move. 
That  the  teachers  appreciate  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over 
5»90o  of  the  6,000  teachers  were  in  attendance. 

Pennsylvania. 

Harrishurg^  Au^,  20.— State  Supt.  Schaeffer  has  just  given 
an  important  opinion  involving  the  right  of  certain  persons  to 
teach  m  the  public  schools  of  this  state.  He  decides  that  a 
teacher  of  music,  drawing  and  other  special  branches,  must  hold 
a  certificate  from  the  proper  school  authorities  covering  in  addi- 
tion to  these  branches  the  legal  branches,  which  include  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  geography,  English  grammar,  arithmetic, 
histoiy  of  the  United  States,  physiology  and  hygiene.  This 
question  has  arisen  during  the  summer  vacation  in  many  school 
districts  of  the  state.  This  opinion  will  throw  many  persons  out 
of  employment  lor  the  coming  term,  but  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  those  who  have  not  qualified  to  do  so  at  once. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  received  a  letter  from  a  Mennonites,  of  Somerset 
county,  inquiring  whether  the  ''  religious-garb  "  act  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  debars  Amish  and  Mennonites  from  teaching  in 
the  schools,  and  protesting  against  its  enactment.  The  writer 
says  a  young  man  of  this  sect  has  just  been  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  schools  in  that  county,  and  wants  to  know  if  he 
is  debarred  by  the  act  from  teaching. 

Supt  Schaeffer  replied  that  there  are  no  cases  pending  in  the 
courts  involving  the  right  of  these  denominations  to  teach  m  the 
public  schools,  and,  therefore,  no  judicial  construction  has  been 
placed  upon  the  act. 

Massachusetts. 

An  association  called  the  "Little  Red  School  House"  has 
been  formed  in  Boston.  Capt.  Frank  M.  Scott  is  the  president. 
It  is  for  such  as  object  to  the  A.  P.  A. 

New  Salem  academy  celebrated  its  looth  anniversary  on 
August  15.  A  large  number  of  alumni  were  present.  George 
W.  Horr  of  Athol,  president  of  the  alumni  association,  gave  the 
principal  address.  Rev.  A.  W.  Goodnow  recited  the  centennial 
poem. 

Miss  Ethel  Williams,  of  Auburn,  Me.,  has  been  elected  as 
teacher  of  science  in  the  West  Springfield  high  school,  a  position 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Berry.  Miss 
Williams  is  a  graduate  of  Bates  college,  Lewiston,  Me. 


Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Wendell  A.  Mowry,  the  vice- principal  of  the  Central  Falls 
high  school,  recently  married  Miss  Mabel  Thayer,  a  teacher  in 
Woonsocket.  Mr.  Mowry  is  president  of  the  high  school  associ- 
ation and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  promising  teachers  in  the 
state. 


Ohio. 

TWO    ADDRESSES    BY    PRESIDENT    CANFIELD  OF    THE  STATE 

UNIVERSITY. 

President  Canfield,  of  the  State  University  of  Ohio,  is  proving 
his  willingness  to  help  advance  the  educational  interests  of  his 
state  in  the  right  way.  The  power  of  his  influence  will  be  felt  in 
every  part  of  Ohio  before  long.  The  Journal  has  received  ab- 
stracts of  two  addresses  recently  delivered  by  him.  At  the  in- 
stitute at  Columbus  he  spoke  on  the  relation  of  the  common 
schools  to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning : 

He  said  he  regarded  the  district  school  as  the  foundation  of  higher 
education.  Without  the  foundation  there  could  be  no  higher  learning. 
The  teachers  of  the  common  schools  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  men 
and  women  of  the  century.  **  You  handle,'  he  said,  "  75  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  people  that  never  go  to  us  or  to  any  institution  of 
lusher  learning.*'  The  question  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  American 
dtixen  is  how  to  make  our  country  the  model  of  a  free  nation.  Intelligence 
alone  can  make  a  nation. 

It  was  a  blunder  before  the  civil  war  and  it  was  blunder  after  it  was 
over,  we  are  still  blundering.  It  was  intelligent  men  and  women  that 
brought  order  out  of  the  chaos  in  that  dark  time.  "  Why,"  said  the  speaker. 
1  could  name  a  dozen  women  that  could  have  filled  the  chair  of  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States  better  than  Justice  Taney,  when  he  gave  the 
bred  Scott  decision."  But  in  spite  of  all  this  blundering  we  have  forged 
ahead.  In  the  future  we  must  rely  on  the  intelligent  men  and  women  tor 
the  make  up  of  our  nation. 

Referring  to  the  training  of  school  children  in  general,  he  said  :  ' '  We 
most  educate  the  child  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  the  rest  will  take  care  of 
itself.  Inspire  them  with  the  thoughts  of  their  country  and  create  in  them 
love  of  country.  Your  spirit  will  awaUicen  in  them  new  ideas  and  thoughts 
and  a  willingTiess  that  will  quicken  and  enliven  them. 

**  The  question  has  been  asked  what  is  a  state  system  of  education.  The 
idea  seeroi  to  be  that  it  is  a  system  of  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
stale.  That  is  not  right,  it  is  a  grade  system  beginning  with  district  school 
md  ending  with  the  university.  As  a  well  known  educator  has  said  the 
ooauDOO  school  is  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  the  university  is  the  top  and 
every  round  is  perfect.  Another  mistake  that  we  so  often  make  is  in  judg- 
ing a  man  by  the  amount  that  he  gets  out  of  the  state  and  not  by  the 
amount  that  the  state  gets  out  of  him.    There  is  one  thing  that  we  should 


urge  on  the  people  and  that  is  the  higher  education.  A  teacher  tnat  would 
advise  a  pupil  to  leave  school  after  he  had  finished  the  graded  school  is,  to 
use  plain  language,  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  his  sUte  and  to  the  pupil." 

In  clo'iing  President  Canfield  said  :  "  Intelligence,  integrity,  simplicity 
of  life  and  unselfishness  are  the  four  things  that  go  to  make  a  great  nation 
and  they  are  the  very  things  that  will  ma^e  a  success  of  any  free  nation." 

At  a  public  lecture  delivered  at  the  university  President  Can- 
field  spoke  on  "  Some  Aspects  of  American  History." 

TEACHING  HISTORY. 

He  began  by  saying  that  if  he  were  teaching  history  in  the  public  schools 
he  would  spend  one-halt  of  the  year  in  unteaching  what  had  already  been 
learned.  The  most  important  thing  was  to  get  the  pupils  to  understand 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  Dates  were  useless  unless  something 
of  the  times  was  known.  Pi  ogress  had  been  made  in  America  because  ot 
the  genius  or  spirit  of  the  American  people. 

In  under  to  understand  that  spirit  it  was  nece^ary  to  go  back  and  study 
thepast.     **  The  genius  of  a  nation  has  its  roots  in  the  past." 

The  success  of  the  colonists  in  the  Revolutionary  war  was  due  to  some- 
thing more  than  numbers  and  ability.  To  understand  the  result  of  that 
struggle,  one  must  study  the  century  of  English  history  during  the  reigns 
of  Ehzabeth.  James  I..  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell  and  Charles  II. 

Out  of  the  strife  of  that  hundred  vears  came  the  Pilgrims  who  settled  the 
new  land.  The  speaker  acknowleclged  also  the  debt  due  to  the  war  spirit 
of  the  Dutch  of  that  century,  who  swept  the  Atlantic  with  their  euns.  The 
Swedes  who  settled  in  Delaware  carried  the  spirit  of  the  Thirty  Years*  war 
with  them.  The  German  blood  brought  solidity  and  strength,  gained  in 
the  same  struggle  and  the  flower  of  the  French  driven  from  home  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  brought  with  them  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  dosmg  words  he  emphasized  that  ours  was  a  magnificent  heritage,  and 
that  our  children  should  be  taught  how  rich  it  is. 


New  York  City. 

The  call  for  a  special  meeting  issued  by  President  Maclay,  of 
the  board  of  education,  to  take  measures  for  securinfi:  sites  for 
seven  new  school-houses  was  answered  by  an  unusually  large  at- 
tendance. The  board  seems  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  urgent  and 
immediate  need  of  more  and  better  school  facilities.  It  was  un- 
animously resolved  to  petition  the  supreme  court,  through  the 
corporation  counsel,  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
condemn  for  school  sites  the  following  property :  northwest  cor- 
ner of  First  avenue  and  Ninety-first  street ;  St.  Nicholas  avenue, 
between  126th  and  127th  streets ;  south  side  of  Twentieth  street, 
between  First  and  Second  avenues ;  Rivington  street,  between 
Forsyth  and  Eldridge  streets ;  block  bounded  by  Varick,  North 
Moore,  and  Beach  streets ;  block  bounded  by  East  Broadway, 
Scammell,  Henry,  and  Gouvemeur  streets ;  East  149th  street, 
from  Beach  to  Union  avenues. 

The  board  also  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  school  tru<;- 
tees  of  the  several  wards  where  small  parks  are  being  laid  out  to 
ask  for  the  erection  of  schools  in  such  parks  when  they  are  es- 
tablished. These  new  parks  are  being  laid  out  at  Corlear's  Hook, 
Mulberry  street,  and  East  River  Park. 

Among  the  2,000  school  children  in  the  big  Hebrew  institute 
in  East  Broadway,  two  societies  were  formed  with  the  object  to 
aid  the  street -cleaning  department  in  its  work  of  keeping  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  district,  in  which  these  boys  and  girls  live, 
clean  and  m  order.  This  commendable  enterprise,  unfortunately, 
did  not  live  long.  The  teachers,  it  seems,  neglected  to  keep  awake 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  work. 

LESSONS  IN   PURE  PHONICS. 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Bumz  is  teaching  her  method  of  pure  phonics  in 
some  of  the  vacation  schools  of  New  York  city.  The  Journal 
has  been  favored  with  a  plan  of  it  which  is  here  presented  : 

"  Teaching  pure  phonics  is  giving  instruction  and  drill  on  the 
phones  or  elementary  sounds  of  our  spoken  language,  entirely 
apart  from  letters;  the  training  being  of  the  ear  alone.  The 
object  sought  in  giving  instruction  in  pure  phonics  is  to  secure, 
in  both  native  and  foreign  children,  a  better  articulation  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  English  language. 

The  means  for  obtaining  this  desirable  result  are : 

ist.  Showing  that  the  spoken  words  are  all  made  of  the  pure  breath — A. 
or  of  the  voiced  breath — uh.  That  this  pure  breath  or  voiced  breath  is 
molded  into  different  sounds  by  the  organs  of  speech ;  the  lips,  teeth, 
tongue,  palate,  and  throat  assuming  various  positions. 

3d.  Showing  how  to  place  the  organs  of  speech  in  position  to  produce 
the  different  sounds. 

3rd.  Teaching  the  distinction  between  the  two  chief  divisions  of  sounds, 
namely,  the  open  sounds  (vowels)  and  the  touch  sounds  (consonants),  and 
drilling  on  the  shapes  of  the  mouth  in  uttering  the  vowel  sounds.  Show- 
ing that  the  open  sounds  are  all  made  with  the  voiced  breath,  and  are  the 
kind  of  songs  that  can  be  sung. 

4th.  Teaching  the  touch  sounds.  Showing  that  eight  of  these  are  made 
by  the  use  of  pure  breath  only :  p,  t,  ch,  k,  f,  th,  s,  sh.  Teaching  the  proper 
position  of  the  organs  of  speech  to  produce  each  of  these  breath  sounds. 
Teaching  the  production  of  these  sounds  with  but  small  expenditure  of 
breath,  and  no  voice  or  explosive  breath  following  them. 

5th.  Teaching  those  touch  sounds  in  which  the  voice  is  heard,  and  show- 
ing how  eight  of  them  correspond  with  the  eight  breath  sounds  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech.  Then  drilling  on  the  remaining  six  voiced 
consonants,  r,  1,  y,  m,  n,  ng. 

6th.  Teaching  the  analysis  of  spoken  words  into  their  elementary  sounds, 
beginning  with  simple  words  and  proceeding  to  those  more  difficult. 

7th.  Taking  notice  of  lisping  or  other  faulty  pronunciation  in  pupils  and 
correcting  the  defect  by  showing  the  proper  position  ol  the  organs  of 
speech, 

8th.  Securing  the  clear  enunciation  of  sentences  composed  of  words  hav- 
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ing  di£Kcult  cbmbinatioiis  of  consonants,  as,  "  the  biasU  blew  and  the 
masts  cracked,"  by  having  each  elementar}*  sound  pronounced  separately. 

Lessons  in  pure  phonics  require  no  books,  no  material,  no  ex- 
pense of  any  kind,  and  but  five  or  ten  minutes  daily  of  the  teach- 
er's time.  But  the  instructor's  knowledge  of  phonics  must  be 
thorough,  and,  to  ensure  the  attention  and  apprehension  ot  chil- 
dren, the  sounds  and  all  information  regarding  them  must  be 
presented  in  a  lively,  attractive  manner.  A  short  drill  on  pure 
phonics  should  precede  every  oral  language  lesson. 

Daily  drill  in  every  grade  will  strengthen  and  also  relax  the  fa- 
cial and  jaw  muscles,  so  that  children  will  habitually  open  their 
mouths  wider  when  speaking  and  reading." 

A  free  class  for  the  discussion  of  phonics  and  drill  on  special 
sounds  meets  at  Mrs.  Burnz'  school  room,  No  24  Clmton  Place, 
New  York,  every  Monday  from  4  to  6  P.M.  Many  teachers  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
new  branch  of  language  teaching. 


St.  Louis. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  St.  Louis  last  week  : 

A  protracted  meeting  of  the  city  school  directors  held  on  Monday  night. 
August  13,  nearly  ended  in  a  riot.  For  some  time  opposition  to  Supt. 
Long  has  been  developing,  and  his  re«>ignation  or  removal  has  been  pub- 
licly demanded.  Matters  at  the  meeting  went  along  without  special  inci- 
dent until  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  when  a  substitute  was  offered 
that  the  SMp>erintendent  be  dismissed.  Pandemonium  broke  loose,  and 
President  Brockan  called  in  a  squad  of  policemen.  This  aggravated  mat- 
ters, and  for  a  time  a  collision  was  imminent.  Under  the  lead  of  President 
Brockan  and  Director  Brady,  charges  of  incompetency,  old-fogyism,  and 
favoritism  were  made  against  the  supennteadent.  These  were  hotly  an- 
swered and  the  true  basis  of  the  fight  was  developed.  Supt.  Long  and 
his  followers  were  charged  with  being  under  A.  P.  A.  control.  A  vote  was 
finally  reached,  and  Supt.  Long  was  deposed  by  a  vote  of  1 1  to  9. 

It  was  learned  from  a  later  report  that  Dr.  Louis  Soldan,  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  and  at  one  time  president  of  the  N.  E. 
A.,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Long.  Dr.  Soldan  is  a  well-known 
educationist  and  possesses  excellent  executive  abilities,  a  fine 
tact,  and  broad  scholarship,  all  qualities  that  will  help  him  to 
succeed  in  his  efforts  to  unite  the  divided  factions  to  the  end  that 
the  schools'  interests  be  promoted. 

It  is  reported  that  ex- Supt.  E.  H.  Long  will  be  made  principal 
of  the  Peabody  school.  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Butler  who  is  at  present  in 
charge  of  this  school  will  most  likely  be  promoted  to  assistant- 
principalship  of  the  high  school.  The  salaries  are  the  same  for 
both  positions. 

Chicago. 

The  waif's  mission  and  training  school  has  accomplished  much 
good  among  the  newsboys  and  waifs.  Last  year  it  had  1 1 2  pupils 
with  a  daily  average  of  35  to  40.  Large  rooms  have  now  been 
secured  and  the  mstitution  will  be  able  to  extend  its  benefits 
to  a  greater  number  of  poor  and  homeless  children. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  much  discussed  by  the  people.  In 
Chicago  an  investigation  has  been  made  to  find  out  whether 
teachers  are  overpaid  or  underpaid.  They  find  that  after  a  course 
through  the  high  school  and  six  months  in  the  training  school,  a 
young  girl  there  is  eligible  to  teach.  The  lowest  salary  paid  is 
$450  a  year  of  200  days,  equal  to  1,000  hours  or  forty- five  cents  an 
hour.  This  is  gfradually  increased  until  after  five  years  seventy- 
seven  and  a  half  cents  an  hour  is  paid.  This  is  for  the  primary 
grades  only,  and  from  this  there  is  a  promotion  up  to  assistant 
superintendentship,  with  salaries  of  $4,000.  The  report  closes  with 
this  classic  nonsense : 

*'  Nobody  will  claim  that  $450  a  year  is  a  large  salary,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  where  can  a  young  girl  earn  that  much  the  first  year  and  only  work 
five  hours  per  day  for  200  days  ?  There  is  not  a  skilled  mechanic  outside  of 
a  few  trades  where  employment  is  spasmodic  who  receives  as  much  as  45 
cents  per  hour ;  certainly  none  who  receives  80  cents  per  hour,  as  our  teach- 
ers do  after  five  years,  regardless  of  merit.  There  are  no  clerks  of  either 
sex  in  Chicago  who  receive  tis  much  as  45  cents  an  hour,  and  hardly  abook- 
keeper  or  commercial  cashier  who  receives  as  much  as  80  cents  an  hour." 

The  part  of  the  report  referring  to  the  "  number  of  hours  per 
day  "  must  have  been  written  by  a  person  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
work  of  teachers  and  thinks  he  can  measure  it  with  a  tape  line. 
Who  ever  heard  of  anyone  proposing:  to  measure  the  fee  a  physi- 
cian ought  to  receive  by  the  length  of  his  prescriptions  !  Whose 
fault  is  it  that  low  opinions  of  the  teacher's  work  still  prevail } 

Chicago  has  nine  assistant  superintendents.  The  city  is  divided 
into  eight  districts,  with  about  25,000  scholars  and  a  superintend- 
ent in  each.  There  is  also  a  superintendent  who  takes  charge  of 
the  t\velve  high  schools.  New  York  can  learn  something  of  Chi- 
cago in  this  matter  of  organizing  the  school  system. 

There  was  much  excitement  at  the  school  board  meeting  when 
the  letter  of  comptroller  Wethereli  was  received  by  which  the  im- 
pression was  conveyed  that  the  board  came  under  the  provisions 
of  the  civil  service  act,  and  that  teachers  and  superintendents 
must  qualify  before  the  commission.  But  there  was  no  occasion 
for  alarm.  The  law  specifically  exempts  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  other  employees  of  the  city  engaged  in  educational  work  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  service  commission. 


Life  in  a  Paris  School. 

The  large  Paris  schools  arc  called  iycies,  or  lyceums,  but  the 
pupils  refer  to  them  as  **  boxes  ; "  and  this  is  not  at  all  surprising 
when  you  consider  that  the  boys  are  kept  shut  up  in  the  schools 
just  as  if  they  were  in  a  box  or  a  prison.  There  are  also  required 
to  wear  a  distinctive  uniform,  which  is  usually  of  dark  blue  cloth, 
with  gold  buttons  and  gold  embroidery,  and  a  peak  cap  bearing 
the  monogram  of  the  school  in  front.  They  sleep  in  dormitories, 
fifteen  or  twenty  in  one  room,  and  get  their  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion in  a  graveled  court-yard  in  the  rear  of  the  school  buildings. 
This  yard  is  usually  not  very  large,  and  the  only  games  the 
scholars  play  are  marbles,  tops,  and  leap-frog  or  tag.  There  is 
no  tootball  or  baseball  or  tennis,  and  even  the  childish  games  they 
do  indulge  in  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  tutor.  On  Thursdays 
the  boys  are  taken  out  for  a  promenade  in  charge  of  a  tutor,  and 
they  are  marched  around  the  streets  two  by  two  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Boys  whose  parents  live  in  Paris,  and  those  who  have 
friends  in  the  city,  are  allowed  once  in  two  weeks  to  visit  their 
friends  and  relatives  on  Sunday.  Of  course  almost  every  boy 
can  rake  up  some  sort  of  a  "  relative."  for  the  sake  of  getting  out 
of  the  "box"  occasionally,  and  those  with  imaginary  relatbcs 
spend  their  time  on  the  boulevards  eating  cakes  and  seeing  the 
sights.  This  they  would  probably  not  do  if  they  enjoyed  the  lib- 
erty accorded  to  American  boys,  instead  of  being  confined  for 
weeks  in  a  walled  yard. 

The  method  of  punishment  is  to  make  a  scholar  write  several 
thousand  lines  as  a  task,  or  to  deprive  him  of  his  Thursday  walk, 
or  to  deprive  him  of  one  or  more  of  his  Sundays  out.  A  minor 
punishment  is  inflicted  by  making  the  boys  stand  up  against  the 
wall  of  the  play  ground  and  learn  Latin  verses  by  heart  during 
recess. 

The  working  hours  are  somewhat  longer  than  in  America,  be- 
cause certam  fixed  hours  are  set  aside  for  preparation  and  study. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  recitation  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
then  a  study  hour,  and  then  fifteen  minutes'  recess,  followed  by 
another  study  hour.  In  the  afternoon  there  are  usually  two  reci- 
tation hours  and  one  study  hour.  All  studying  is  done  in  the 
class-rooms  under  the  supervision  of  a  tutor,  and  no  talking  is  al- 
lowed. As  a  result  of  this  enforced  silence  the  boys  become 
adepts  in  a  sort  of  deaf-and-dumb  sign- language,  and  carry  on 
lengthy  conversations  which  they  would  never  tnink  of  wasting 
time  on  if  they  might  say  what  they  had  to  say  out  loud.  At  four 
o'clock  every  afternoon  the  boys  line  up  in  the  play-ground,  and 
servants  pass  along  in  front  of'^  them  with  baskets  of  bread-and- 
butter,  each  boy  helping  himself  to  a  slice  as  his  turn  comes.— 
From  Harper's  Young  People, 

Notes  of  General  Interest. 

Persia  has  asked  the  Russian  government  to  send  engineers  to 
survey  the  route  of  the  proposed  railroad  from  Teheran  to  Tabriz 
and  tnence  to  a  point  on  the  trans-Caucasian  railroad. 

M.  Janssen  has  had  determined  the  existence  of  water  vapor  in 
the  planet  Mars  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  An  account  of  his 
discovery  has  been  sent  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Baccelli,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  given 
orders  to  resume  the  excavation  in  the  interior  of  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  which  were  suspended  in  1878. 

The  torpedo  fish  sends  out  enough  electricity  to  light  a  ten- 
candle  incandescent  lamp  ;  the  back  is  the  positive  pole  and  the 
belly  the  negative ;  by  connecting  these  with  a  lamp  and  irrita- 
ting the  fish  the  lamp  was  lighted. 

A  highly  interesting  study  of  what  a  hundred  years  of  war  have 
cost  France  in  human  life  has  just  been  made  public  by  Dr.  Lag- 
neau,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  is  found 
in  the  Lancet.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  France's  effective 
army  was  only  1 20,000  men.  For  the  wars  waged  during  ten 
years  in  Belgium,  on  the  Sambfe,  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrennees,  in  the  Vendee,  and  in  Egypt,  there  were  called  out 
2,800,000.  At  the  census  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  republic 
there  remained  of  these  only  677,598.  In  killed  and  in  dead  by  dis- 
ease the  wars  of  the  first  republic  cost  France  2,122,402  men. 
From  1801  to  Waterloo  3,157,398  men  scarcely  sufficed  to  fill  the 
blanks  which,  in  an  incessant  war  against  combined  Europe, 
France  incurred  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Auerstadt,  Friedland,  Sara- 
gossa,  Eckmiihl,  Essling,  Wagram,  Taragona,  Smolensk,  Mos- 
cow, Liiizen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  Waterloo.  Under 
the  restoration  Louis  Phillippe  and  the  second  republic,  in  spite 
of  the  war  in  Spain  (1823).  the  conquest  of  Algiers  (1830),  and 
the  taking  of  Antwerp,  France  passed  through  a  period  of  com- 
parative calm.  The  army  numbered  about  2 13,748,  and  the  mor- 
tality ranged  22  per  1,000.  In  1853-5  commenced  the  epoch  of 
the  great  wars — the  Crimea,  Italy  (1859-60),  Chma  (i 860-1), 
Mexico  (1862-6),  and  the  disasters  of  1870,  In  the  Crimea,  out 
of  300,268  men  95,61 5  succumbed ;  in  Italy,  out  of  500.000  there 
died  18,673;  ii^  China,  950 ;  and  in  Cochin  China,  48  per  1,000. 
The  second  empire  cost  France  1,600,000  soldiers.  According 
to  Dr.  Lagneau's  demographic  tables  the  century  from  1795  to 
1895  witnessed  the  death  in  battle  or  by  disease  of  6,000,000 
French  soldiers. 
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Denver  Meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

FROM  THE  editor's  NOTE  BOOK. 
[continued.] 

Where  will  the  next  meetinj?  go  ?  .  The  board  of  directors  took 
two  ballots  to  express  their  choice.  The  second  one  resulted  as 
follows  :  Los  Angeles  12.  Duluth  9,  Asbur>'  Park  7.  Treasurer- 
elect  McNeill  explained  that  the  vote  practically  amounted  to 
nothing.  The  executive  board  will  decide  where  to  hold  the  con- 
vention. It  mi^ht  be  best,  he  thought,  to  have  the  meeting  at 
some  place  which  had  not  received  a  single  vote. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  remark  of  Col.  Parker,  showing  his  faith 
in  the  educative  power  of  nature's  lessons :  "  If  I  had  a  school  in 
Denver,  I  would  be  out  of  doors  with  the  children  half  of  the  time. 
The  book  of  nature  is  the  greatest  book  of  all." 

Three  new  departments  were  organized  ;  one  for  the  advance- 
ment of  physical  training,  one  of  teachers  of  natural  science,  and 
one  of  school  boards.  The  natural  science  teachers  were  particu- 
larly active  to  attract  a  large  number  of  people  to  their  meeting. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Lc  Conte,  California's  renowned  scientist  in 
presenting  to  the  board  of  directors  a  petition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  department  urged  the  possibility  of  science  as  a 
field  of  intellectual  activity,  and  its  importance  in  all  concerns  of 
life  made  it  desirable  that  proper  recognition  of  it  should  be  given 
in  the  schools. 

Missouri  was  among  the  states  best  represented  at  Denver. 
Prin.  John  T.  Buchanan,  of  the  Kansas  City  high  school,  was  the 
state  manager. 

Colorado  registered  nearly  twice  as  many  teachers  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population  as  has  any  state  in  which  the  association 
ever  met. 

Miss  Harris,  principal  of  the  Duluth  training  school  invited  the 
association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Duluth.  She  said  that 
Duluth  would  erect  an  auditorium  accommodating  10,000  people 
and  turn  everything  in  town  over  to  the  association.  Her  hearty 
words  had  a  telling  effect  on  many,  though  the  enterprising  Cali- 
fomians  who  insisted  that  Los  Angeles  is  tht  ideal  convention 
city,  would  not  admit  it. 

Col.  Parker  was  asked  by  a  reporter  for  a  sketch  of  his  educa- 
tional system.  The  thoughts  gathered  by  the  interviewer  give  a 
fair  outline  of  the  colonel's  high  conception  of  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation in  America.    Here  are  a  few  of  his  extempore  remarks  : 

**  To  sUte  the  system  briefly  in  which  I  have  devoted  my  life,*'  said  the 
colonel  last  evening  in  answer  to  inquiries,  '*  my  theory  is  that  the  child 
can  govern  himself.  Give  work  enough  and  ot  the  n^ht  kind,  and  the 
school  can  be  made  an  ideal  community.  Children  should  not  be  sent  to 
school  to  gain  knowledge,  but  to  learn  to  live.  There  should  be  no  rewards 
and  no  punishments. 

**  I  thou^t  over  these  things  while  in  the  army  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  only  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  republican  government 
is  m  the  proper  education  of  the  young.  Froebel  said  that  every  child  is 
bom  divine,  and  it  is  in  that  light  I  have  endeavored  to  And  my  way.  The 
spark  of  divinitv  in  every  child  is  the  kev-note  to  the  control  of  his  destiny 
fay  one  who  understands  how  to  And  it.'^ 

**  Through  all  the  centuries  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
powers  of  the  child.  The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  has  been  man's  ex- 
cnse  for  neglecting  his  fellowman.  The  positk>n  that  I  take  is  that  there 
was  never  a  bad  boy— never  a  boy  who  could  not  be  saved." 

**  The  salvation  of  the  republic  is  in  the  public  schools.  The  school  of 
to-day  is  the  country  of  to-morrow.  I'he  great  delusion  of  the  people  is 
that  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  legislation.  It  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
development  of  personal  character  in  the  masses." 

A  Statement  received  from  Dr.  Calkins,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  showed  the  permanent  fund  of  the  association  to  be 
t45,ooo.  This  does  not  include  the  amount  added  by  the  Den- 
ver meeting.    Last  year  $2,058  interest  was  received. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Conant,  of  New  York,  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Ginn 
&  Co.,  was  formerly  a  school  superintendent  in  Massachusetts. 
He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  educational  discussions  and  his 
judgment  of  speakers  and  addresses  is  keen  and  pointed. 

The  treasurer  of  the  association  is  allowed  $750  for  clerical 
help  and  other  expenses ;  the  secretary,  $1,500  for  editing  the 
volume  of  proceedings,  perfecting  the  membership  roll,  and  other 
services. 

The  council's  committee  on  ungraded  schools  has  been  named 
"The  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools."  Prof.  Butler  of- 
fered a  resolution  directing  the  board  of  trustees  to  set  apart 
12,500  as  an  emergency  fund  for  the  committee. 

The  kindergarten  missionaries  were  out  in  full  force.  Miss 
Amalia  Hofer,  of  Chicago,  joint  editor  with  her  sister,  Miss  An- 
drea Hofer,  of  the  KincUrgarten  Magazine^  did  particularly  good 
work  improving  every  opportunity  to  point  out  the  progress  made 
in  kinde^arten  work. 

"  Twelve  itates  of  the  Union,"  she  said,  "  have  made  kindergarten  train- 


ing a  part  of  the  required  school  curriculum.  Colorado  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  these,  having  made  provision  for  the  opening  of  ten  new  kinder- 
garten department  schools  for  the  present  year. 

*'  There  are  now  in  Amerca  ninety-two  schools  for  the  training  of  kinder- 
nirten  instructors,  with  a  working  force,  in  professional  lines,  of  4^000. 
The  result  of  this  force  is  the  annual  training  of  about  1,500  young  women, 
who  are  finding  a  demand  for  their  services."  This  great  force  in  the  ed- 
ucational world  is  the  result  of  private  benefaction,  no  state  having  author- 
ity to  expend  public  moneys  for  experimentation  in  educational  work. 

Being  asked  for  a  definition  of  the  kindergarten  idea  Miss  Hofer  said  : 
**  Perhaps  the  efficacy  of  the  work  is  best  stated  by  saying  that  it  constitutes 
the  right  beginning  0/  education. 

There  was  rather  a  funny  time  when  the  Music  department's 
"  committee  of  twelve  "  on  children's  songs  reported.  This  com- 
mittee was  to  present  some  model  songs  to  the  convention.  It 
seems  that  each  member  calculated  that  there  would  be  so  many 
songs  to  be  sung  to  the  convention  by  his  eleven  colleagues  that 
there  would  not  be  time  to  hear  his  own  particular  contribution. 
In  consequence  only  twe  songs  were  presented.  The  department 
concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  appoint  another  committee,  and 
elected  Miss  Arnold,  of  Omaha,  and  Messrs.  Stewart  and  H. 
£.  Gri£gs  to  prepare  a  list  of  model  songs. 

Supt.  C.  G.  Pearse,  of  Beatrice,  Neb.,  gave  some  notable  features 
of  education  in  his  state  to  the  press.  He  spoke  particularlv  of 
two  laws  that  have  given  excellent  results  First,  the  free  nigh 
school  attendance  law  permits  any  person  in  the  state  having  com- 

Cleted  the  common  school  course  of  studies  in  a  distnct  having  no 
igh  school,  to  attend  any  high  school  in  the  state,  his  tuition  to 
be  paid  for  bv  the  county  in  which  he  resides.  The  other  is  the 
free  text-booK  law,  which  obliees  the  state  to  furnish  all  text-books 
to  scholars  free  of  charge.  The  result  of  this  has  been  to  increase 
the  attendance.  Not  only  text-books,  but  pens,  ink,  stationery— 
everything  necessary  to  a  course  of  study  is  supplied.  There  is 
no  dictation  as  to  what  text-books  shall  be  used,  each  district  be- 
ing allowed  to  use  such  books  as  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
pupils. 

Many  were  wondering  what  the  enigmatic  "  2.5  "  on  the  neat 
badges  of  the  Nebraskans  meant.  Some  suspected  that  it  was 
some  new  silver  battle  cry.  But  the  '*  2.5  "  had  educational  sig- 
nificance, indicating  that  only  2^  per  cent,  of  Nebraska's  popula- 
tion can  be  classed  as  "illiterate."  Nebraska  is  proud  of^its  ed- 
ucational record  and  does  right  in  letting  other  states  know  it. 

Supt.  C.  P.  Rogers,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  says  that  the  teach- 
ers of  his  state  came  to  Denver  about  700  strong. 

In  Prin.  Rounds,  of  the  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  state  normal  school^ 
the  committee  on  rural  schools  has  gained  a  most  valuable  mem- 
ber. The  problem  of  ungraded  schools  has  been  his  favorite 
subject  of  investigation  for  years.  It  is  a  most  difficult  problem 
and  the  committee  has  a  hard  task  in  hand.  The  report,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  be  copyrighted,  but  distributed/r^^and  as  widely 
as  possible  among  the  teachers  and  officers  of  ungraded  schools. 

Missourians  point  with  pride  to  the  educational  progress  their 
state  has  made.  There  are  three  state  normal  schools  with  over 
2,000  students  Then  there  is,  at  Jefferson  City,  the  Lincoln  in- 
stitute for  training  colored  teachers,  which  is  said  to  have  an  at- 
tendance of  from  3,000  to  4,000.  The  state  gave  its  university 
at  Columbia  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  over  a  million  dollars. 
The  public  schools  also  are  prospering. 

The  "  Kindergarten  train  "  brought  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
kindergartners  to  Denver.  Starting  from  Boston  it  went  to  Mon- 
treal to  take  along  the  Canadian  kindergartners  ;  at  Chicago  the 
party  was  completed.  Miss  Amalie  Hofer  who  was  one  of  the 
party  related  that  from  Chicago  to  Denver  they  had  '*  lectures, 
talks,  and  music,  all  pertaining  to  the  one  grand  theme."  It  was 
certainly  a  unique  plan  of  preparing  for  a  rousing  meeting. 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Todd,  the  Milwaukee  representative  of  the 
American  Book  Company,  was  admitted  as  member  to  a  lumber 
dealers'  association  on  the  ground  that  his  principal  dealings  are 
with  school  •*  boards." 

The  New  York  state  headquarters  were  very  tastefully  decor- 
ated by  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  state  institute  instructor  of  drawing.. 

An  observing  reporter  of  the  Denver  News  wrote : 

**  Some  of  the  teachers  always  have  their  trade-mark  with  them.  When 
one  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  floor  of  the  Brown  wishes  to  attract  the  attention 
of  some  one  in  the  lobby  out  comes  her  pencil  and  goes  rat-tat-tat  on  the- 
railing.    And  every  school  ma'am  who  hears  it  looks  up." 

Mr.  Frank  Fitzpatrick's  popularity  is  unbounded.  He  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  Omaha  until  last  fall,  when  he  be- 
came the  New  England  representative  of  the  American  Book 
Company.  He  has  been  for  many  years  an  active  worker  in  the 
N.  £.  A.,  served  as  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  original  Committee  of  Fifteen,  resigning  from  it, 
however,  when  he  retired  from  school  superintecdency.  He  was 
several  times  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  m  the 
association. 
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An  Educational  Press  association  was  founded  for  purposes  of 
mutual  protection,  promotion  of  fraternal  feeling,  and  professional 
advancement.  The  present  organization,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  temporary,  elect^  the  following  officers :  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  William  G. 
Smith,  of  Minneapolis  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Blooming- 
ton,  III.  The  following  educational  papers  were  represented  and 
conditionally  accepted  as  charter  members  of  the  organization : 

American  Teacher,  ,               ,                    Boston,  Mass. 

American  School  Board  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Co/orado  School  Journal,  .                                      Denver,  Colo. 

Educational  Review,  .                        New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational,                           .  ,                      Boston,  Mass. 

Jowa  Normal  Monthly^  .           Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Intelligence,  Oak  Park,  111. 

/our nal 0/ Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Michigan  Moderator,  Lansing.  Mich. 

Northwestern  /our nal  0/ Education,          .  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly^  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Primary  Education.              .  .        .               ,               Boston,  Mass. 

Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Public  School  Journal^         .  Bloomington,  III. 

Primary  School,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  .               Lancaster,  Pa. 

School  Review,                      .  .                          Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

School  Bulletin,  .                    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,                .  .               .               .       Minneapolis,  Minn; 

The  School  Journal,  .              .        New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  Teachers*  Institute,  .                            New  York  and  Chicago. 

Texas  School  Journal,         .  ...                Dallas,  Tex. 

IVestern  School  Journal,  .                                                Topeka,  Kan. 

A  permanent  organization  is  to  be  effected  in  February  next, 
at  the  superintendents  meeting  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Educa- 
tional journals  desiring  to  join  are  invited  to  address  the  officers 
of  the  temporary  organization. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Blake,  of  Springfield,  Mass..  editor  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten  News,  virhen  asked  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  most  vital 
problems  confronting  the  kindergarten  at  the  present  time  re- 
plied : 

"  Probably  the  adjustment  of  the  kindergarten  pupil,  fresh  from  his  in- 
fantUe  school,  to  the  rigid  requirements  of  public  school  training  and  dis- 
ciphne  offers  the  greatest  problem. 

"  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  complain  that  the  little  pupil  has  had 
too  much  freedom  of  action  and  too  much  opportunity  of  questioning  to 
become  readily  assimilated  with  the  new  conditions.  There  he  had  things 
to  deal  with,  not  arbitrary  signs,  and  the  transition  does  not,  at  first,  prove 
attractive  to  him.  In  this  disjointed  situation  lies  the  great  problem.  How 
shall  we  translate  the  pupil  from  the  beautiful  and  diversified  surroundings 
of  his  infantile  study-play  house  to  the  more  dismal,  routine  c'iscipline  of 
the  public  school,  exchanging  things  of  beauty  for  arbitrary  symbols  and 
pleasant  occupations  for  sHence  ? 

'*  Right  here  come  in  the  necessity  for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  kin- 
dergartners.  With  it  would  come  a  standard  of^  excellence,  and  with  it  in 
turn,  a  well  defined  kindergarten  curriculum  running  through  intermediate 
•departments.  Through  this  latter  condition  the  philosophy  of  Froebel 
will  realize  its  highest  possibilities." 

The  genial  disposition  of  M-^'or  Checney,  the  veteran  Chicago 
representative  of  G.  &  C.  Mtiri^m  &  Co.,  is  not  easily  ruffied  and 
practical  jokers  among  his  many  friends  find  it  unprofitable  to 
test  its  strength. 

Saco  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  Maine  to  introduce  manual 
training. 

It  is  reported  that  Supt.  Rankin,  of  Superior,  Wis.,  will  proba- 
bly resign  to  accept  a  position  at  St.  Paul. 

The  University  of  Colorado  has  secured  James  £.  Russell  as 
professor  of  pedagogics  and  philosophy.  He  is  a  strong  man, 
coming  fresh  from  his  studies  at  Jena,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  While 
abroad  Prof.  Russell  bore  commissions  from  the  bureau  of  Na- 
tional Education  at  Washington  and  from  the  state  commission- 
ers of  instruction  of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  made  a  carelul 
study  of  the  school  system  of  Germany  in  its  three  branches  ;  the 
Volkschulen  of  the  common  people,  the  Realschulen  of  the  middle 
classes  and  the  Gymnasia  of  the  professional  classes.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Russell  will  attract  many  students  of  pedagogy 
to  the  state  university. 

How  the  Denver  News  secured  the  biographical  data  and  per- 
sonal notes  about  some  of  the  members  was  a  matter  causmg 
much  surprise.  Sometimes  the  achievements  ot  one  were  ac- 
credited to  another,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  facts  were  pretty 
correctly  stated.  The  following  is  a  story  told  of  Supt.  Lane,  of 
Chicago,  and  one  which  upon  inquiry  was  found  to  be  true : 
Mr.  Lane,  while  superintendent  of  the  Cook  county  schools,  had 
placed  $25,000  of  school  funds  in  a  bank  which  later  failed.  He 
was  not  by  the  law  required  to  refund  the  money,  and  it  was  ob- 
vious he  was  not  to  blame  for  its  loss.  Nevertheless  he  replaced 
the  whole  of  it,  thou4;h  the  task  required  several  years  for  its  ac- 
complis  hment. 


Letters. 


Herbart  Society, 

The  National  Herbart  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Edu- 
cation was  organized  in  Denver  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  Its  purpose  is  to  study  and  investigate  and  disciiss  important 
problems  in  education.  Its  members  do  not  subscribe  strictly  to 
the  doctrines  of  any  one  leader,  but  seek  for  fair  and  thorough 
discussion.  Some  members  of  this  society  are  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  educational  doctrines  of  Herbart ;  others  arc  not,  and  it 
is  right  to  expect  an  honest  search  for  truth. 

An  executive  council  of  nine  members  has  control  of  the  so- 
ciety's work. 

They  are  as  follows :  Pres.  Charles  Dc  Garmo,  president ;  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  college ;  Prof.  John  De  ey, 
University  of  Chicago ;  Prof.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Cook  Co.  nor- 
mal school ;  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  California ;  Dr. 
Frank  McMurry.  University  of  Buffalo ;  Dr.  Levi  Scclcy,  sutc 
normal  school,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Dr.  C.  C  Van  Liew,  slate  normal 
university,  111.;   Charles  A.  McMurr>-.  Normal,  III.,  secretary. 

This  society  was  organized  for  the  aggressive  discussion  and 
spread  of  the  best  educational  doctrines  and  it  desires  to  draw 
into  its  regular  membership  all  teachers,  students  of  education, 
and  parents  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and 
discussion.  It  publishes  a  Year  Book  six  weeks  before  the  N.  E. 
A.  meeting,  which  contains  two  or  more  complete  monographs 
on  important  topics,  carefully  worked  out  by  specialists  in  educa- 
tional fields.  The  Year  Book  is  sent  free  to  all  regular  members. 
In  adduion  to  the  Year  book  the  society,  through  its  secretary, 
will  send  free  to  each  member  one  or  more  additional  pamphlets 
during  the  year.  Regular  yearly  membership  in  the  society  may 
be  secured  by  the  payment  of  a  one  dollar  fee,  which  should  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  at  Normal,  Illinois.  A  plan  has  been  formed 
for  the  organization  of  local  clubs  of  those  wishing  to  study  and 
discuss  the  Year  Book  and  other  literature  supplied  by  the  so- 
ciety. When  four  or  more  members  wish  to  form  a  local  club, 
the  membership  fee  is  fixed  at  seventy-five  cents  for  each  person. 
They  will  then  elect  a  chairman,  who  will  conduct  the  correspon- 
dence, send  for  books,  etc.,  for  the  club. 

The  first  Year  Book  was  published  before  the  Denver  meeting 
and  was  discussed  at  that  time.  Those  wishing  to  become  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  either  singly  or  in  clubs,  should  send  the 
membership  fee  to  the  secretary,  at  Normal,  Illinois.  Copies  of 
the  first  Year  Book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents 
each. 

Secretary  of  the  Society,  Chas  A.  McMURRY. 

The  School  Journal  was  the  only  educational  paper  that  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  doings  of  the  Convention  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Physical  Education.  There  was  great  ignorance  of  the 
convention  and  its  aims,  but  your  excellent  report  will  do  much  to  dispel 
it.  Henry  G.  Schneider. 

New  York. 


At  a  certain  summer  school  one  of  the  pupils  visited  the  "  book- 
room  "  and  finding  a  pleasing  exercise  in  a  volume  on  Arbor 
day,  costing  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents,  sat  down  and  copied  it. 
The  saleslady  noticed  this  and  noticed  also  that  the  volume  was 
not  benefited  by  the  operation.  When  she  came  to  pack  up  the 
unsold  books  she  found  to  her  surprise  that  another  volume  had 
the  picture  representing  the  arrangement  of  pupils  in  some  gym- 
nastic exercises  torn  out ;  another  volume  had  a  picture  torn  out, 
to  be  put  in  a  scrap-book  probably.  Can  these  persons  teach 
ethics  ?  J.  H.  L. 

**The  twenty-fifth  annual  of  The  Schcx>l  Journal  published  by  E.  L. 
Kellogg,  No.  61  East  Ninth  street,  New  York,  is  a  memorable  issue  both 
from  the  profuseness  of  its  illustrations  and  the  richness  of  its  contents." 
—  The  Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  August  12,  1895. 


The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $2.50  per  year,  is  the  best 
l>aper  for  school  boards,  su))erintendents,  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
want  to  know  of  educational  thought  and  movements.  The  news  concern- 
ing new  buildings,  the  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, etc.,  will  be  of  great  value.  Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  tor  Ijetter  remuneration. 

The  Teacheks'  Institute,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  par  exceUence  the 
educational  maj^azine  of  the  country  ;  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 
methods,  and  to  grow  pedagogtcally,  this  is  the  paper. 

The  Primary  Scho(jl,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  right  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children. 

Educational  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  for  students  0/  peda^ 
gogy.  It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study. 

Our  T  imes  contains  the  news  of  the  month  arranged  for  use  in  school, 
30  cents  a  year.     E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  ScHrx^L  Journal  ;  his  assistants  The 
Institute  and  Ppjmary  Schcx>l  ;  the  one  interested  in  the  study  of 
pedagogy  will  want  Foundations.  Earnest  teachers  seeking  advancement 
take  The  Journa:    Institute,  and  Foundations. 
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(Selected  from  OuR  TWES  ;  monthljr,  30c.  ■  ytar.) 

For  the  Geography  Class. 

How  a  Waterspout  Is  Formed.— £«  Nature,  Paris,  pub- 
lishes a  description  of  a  waterspout  in  the  Red  sea  that  was  wit- 
nessed by  Dr.  Paul  Gouzien  on  Sept.  zi,  1893,  First  a  vapory 
protuberance  (1)  issued  froma  great  cloud  and  slowly  lengthened 
Itself  toward  the  sea.  The  air  was  calm,  the  temperature  33C., 
and  the  sea  almost  unruffled.  Presently  a  spiral  tocgue  (1) 
raised  itself  from  the  sea  and  came  m  contact  with  the  descend- 
ing tentacle  (3),  forming  a  spout  like  a  long  hour  glass,  much 
darker  at  the  edges  than  in  the  center.  Then  it  formed  a  cylin- 
<3er  (4).  inclined  to  the  right,  with  smaller  lateral  cylinders,  one 


of'which  is  seen  m  process  of  formation  in  3.  In  ;  the  darker 
portion  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  reversed  chandelier.  It 
again  took  the  shape  of  an  hour  class  in  6,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  light  breeze  following  a  calm  undulated  and  contorted 
itself  with  remarkable  suppleness,  looking  like  a  frail  column  of 
smoke  uniting  sea  and  sky.  Passing  from  the  cylindrical  form, 
it  becaiDe  conical,  then  passed  to  the  previous  form.  At  the 
same  time  it  contracted  and  paled  gradually,  preserving  its  shape 
to  the  stage  (9)  where  it  dilated  and  suddenly  darkened,  foamins 
■C  the  base  as  it  it  were  ready  to  reform.  The  generating  cloud 
seemed  to  empty  itself  gradually  into  the  cone  of  vapor,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  phenomenon  all  trace  of  it  had  disappeared. 
Suddenly  the  spout  grew  smaller  (10)  and  finally  became  a  thin 
thread  (ii),  which  shortly  broke,  and  then  all  trace  of  it  were 
lost. 

Soutb  AfMean  Diamond  Mining The  great  diamond  min- 
ing company,  the  de  Beers,  which  has  absorbed  the  mine  at  Kim- 
berley.  Soutn  Africa,  and  all  other  notable  sources  of  supply,  has 
in  its  vaults  enough  diamonds  to  make  the  diamond  no  longer  a 
precious  stone  were  they  all  thrown  on  the  market.  This  great 
company  owes  its  success  to  Gardner  Williams,  a  Califomian. 
He  organized  a  system  that  stopped  tbievin<(  to  a  great  extent, 
yet.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  $$00,000  worth  of  diamonds  are 
stolen  annually. 

Diamonds  are  being  searched  for  over  a  thousand  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  at  Kimberiey,  the  ore  being  dug  at  that 
depth  io  a  vast  and  ever  increasing  labyrinth  of  shafts,  tunnels, 
and  chambers.  The  ore,  taken  to  the  surface,  is  scattered  over 
an  area  several  miles  square,  where  at  present  no  less  than  3.000,- 
000  loads  of  earth  are  exposed.  This  ore  is  left  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  two  years.  Then  it.  is  so  far  broken  up  that  it  is 
easily  crushed.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  ore  now  thus  exposed 
there  are  diamonds  worth  tio.ooo.ooo. 

This  vast  treasure  is  fenced  in  and  is  guarded  day  and  night. 
The  whole  mining  system  is  an  inclosure,  from  which  no  one  is 
allowed  to  go  without  being  searched.  It  contains  the  villages 
of  the  laborers.  Of  course  the  law's  of  the  colony  reflect  the  com- 
pany's efforts  to  prevent  theft.  To  buy  a  diamond  from  any  but 
an  agent  of  the  company  is  a  penitentiary  offence.  Even  to  at- 
tempt to  buy  from  any  person  not  authorized  to  sell  has  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment  as  its  penalty.  And  the  laws  are  rigidly 
enforced. 

■exleo.— At  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  this 
country  was  inhabited  by  a  people  who  bad  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  earliest  inhabiiants  were 
the  Tohecs,  who  cultivated  maize  and  cotton,  made  roads,  and 
built  great  monuments  and  wonderful  temples  and  cities.  They 
went  south,  probably  on  account  of  the  superior  force  of  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Aztecs.  The  power  of  the  latter  was  at  Its  height 
when  the  army  of  Coriez  landed. 

By  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  a  new  and  powerful  element 
was  introduced  that  in  lime  had  a  great  effect  in  changing  the 
life  of  the  people.  The  reliKion.  language,  and  customs  of  (he 
conquerors  replaced  those  of  the  natives.  The  Spaniards  largely 
intermarried  with  the  Indians,  so  that  there  are  now  three  main 
classes  in  Mexico — the  Creoles,  or  people  of  pure  .Spanish  descent ; 
the  half  breeds  or  mestizos,  and  the  Indians,  The  population  at 
(he  last  cetisus  was  about  ten  and  a  half  million,  consisting  of 
•bout  one-hall  mestizos,  one-third  of  pure  Indian  blood,  and  one- 


sixth  of  Europeans  or  their  Creole  descendants.  Though  rela- 
tivrly  few  in  number  the  Creoles  are  the  ruling  class. 

Under  Spanish  rule  Meiico  was  treated  with  the  utmost  rigor, 
and  he  natural  result  was  dissatisfaction  and  rebellion.  Early  in 
this  century  the  people  established  their  independence  and  theo  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  turbulence  and  revolution  which  made  substantial 
prosperity  impossible.  The  attempt  o(  Napoleon  III.  during  our 
civil  war  to  establish  an  empire  in  Mexico  by  placing  Maximiliati, 
an  Austrian  prince,  on  the  throne,  was  a  aismal  failure.  Maxi- 
milian was  captured  and  shot.  At  present  Meiico  is  a  federal 
republic,  like  the  United  States.  Since  President  Diaz  has  been 
at  the  head  of  it  the  lawless  element  has  been  restrained,  foreign 
capitalists  have  invested  largely  in  mining  and  other  industries, 
and  the  country  is  prospering. 

The  Busslan  Bear  and  the  Chinese  Dragon.— Will  the  bear 
swallow  the  dragon  ?— that  is  the  question  that  students  of  poli- 
tics arc  asking  themselves.  If  the  Chinese  empire  should  ever 
fall  asunder  there  is  no  doubt  Russia  would  become  heir  to  a 
great  part  of  it.  In  fact,  it  has  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  terri- 
tory, during  this  century,  that  was  nominally  under  Chinese  sway. 
The  advance  of  Russian  outposts  is  like  that  of  an  invading 
army,  strong  and  steady  but  irresistible.  The  poet's  ooservation 
that  "  westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  is  not  true 
in  her  case.  Her  career  of  conquest  has  been  eastward.  The 
boundary  of  Russia  now  joins  that  of  China  for  S,oao  miles ; 
more  than  half  of  this  is  traced  through  districts  once  subject  to 
China.  Perhaps  the  most  important  acquisition  from  China  was 
the  formidable  position  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  on  which  was 
built  the  citadel  of  Vladivostok  (vla-dC-vos-tok').  Russian  ex- 
plorers have  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  army.  The  Siberian 
railroad  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  extend  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Pacific  (a  great  part  of  it  is  already 
built)  will  aid  in  the  Russitication  of  the  upper  half  of  Asia. 
Even  now  Russian  immigrants  are  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  100,- 
000  a  year.  The  Russians  are  aided  in  their  career  of  coloniza- 
lion  and  contjuest  by  the  fact  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  Mon- 
golian blood  in  their  veins.  The  types  range  all  the  way  from 
almost  pure  Mongolian  to  pure  Slavonic  (sla-vo'  nic).  The  Mon- 
golian tribes  of  Central  Asia,  therefore,  recognize  in  these  invad- 
ers the  features  of  their  kinsmen  and  accept  Russian  rule  with 
more  readiness  than  they  otherwise  would. 


Science  and  Industry. 

The  New  Canal  Through  the  Jutland  Peninsula.— The 
canal  between  the  Baltic  and  North  seas  was  opened  with  im- 
pt)sin^  ceremonies  in  June.  Germany  had  for  her  ^ests  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  leading  powers  01  the  world,  besides  a  goodly 
array  of  warships  of  different  nations.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
monthly  traffic  between  the  North  and  Baltic  seas  is  about  1,400 
vessels;  in  October,  1891.  it  consisted  of  1.0S8  vessels,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  1.557,709  tons  In  future  three-fifths  of  this 
traffic  is  expected  to  pay  its  tax  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
canal.  The  traffic  of  the  Suez  canal  is  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than 
is  expected  of  this  new  canal,  and  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  less 
in  number  of  \essels  The  canal  shortens  the  distance  by  water- 
way between  the  Hamburg  and  the  Baltic  over  425  nautical 
miles  or  nearly  forty  hours,  and  between  English  ports,  such  as 
'"      "    "  sr  aoo  hundred  raifes.  or  twenty 

Sandy  Hook's  Search- 
light.—The  monster  search- 
light which  was  placed  on  the 

toofof  theManufacturersjbuild- 
ing  at  the  World's  fair  has 
b«n  erected  at  the  army  prov- 
ing grounds  at  Sandy  Hook. 
It  is  mounted  on  an  iron  tower 
with  a  granite  base,  and  pro- 
duces a  light  equal  to  200.000.- 
000  candle  power.  It  was 
hoped  that  it  would  prove  of 
much  use  in  sea  coast  defence, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  a 
small  boat  well  managed  can 
■-  easily  avoid  the  intense  shalt  of 

BANDT  Hook.  HEtRciiLioRT.  light  from  this  huge  lamp. 
Electricity  TS.  Steam.— Electric  motors  have  been  used  ex- 
perimentally liy  ih;  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  and  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  companies.  In  a  re- 
cent test  on  the  Nantasket  branch  of  the  latter  road  a  speed  of 
from  (orty-Hve  to  fifty  miles  an  hour  and  even  higher  was  at- 
tained. It  is  said  that  the  improvements  now  being  made  will 
make  these  electric  locomotives  suitable  for  the  trunk  lines. 

Another  Great  Telescope The  40-inch  lens  for  the  Yerkes 

telescope,  to  be  mounted  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  is 
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finished.  Its  value  b  estimated  at  $80,000.  With  this  wonder- 
ful  glass,  four  inches  wider  than  that  of  the  Lick  telescope,  the 
astronomers  of  Chicago  university  will  detect  new  glories  in  the 

Six  Hundred  Deadly  KlssllflB  a  Minute.— A  satisfactorv  test 
was  made  recently  at  the  Sandy  Hook  proving  grounds  of  the 
Maxim  automatic  machine  gun,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States  army,    The  total  weight  of  this 

Sun  when  fully  charged  with  its  600  cartridges  is  about  twenty- 
ve  tons,  it  will  be  chieOy  valuable  as  a  defensive  arm  for  use 
behind  earthworks.  The  600  bullets  may  be  discharged  in  one 
minute,  and  the  gun  may  be  mounted  so  as  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  muzzle  and  so  cover  a  wide  range.  Imagine  a  regi- 
ment attempting  to  charge  against  a  half  dozen  of  these  death- 
dealing  vreapons.  It  is  claimed  that  inventions  like  these  will 
make  war  so  destructive  of  human  life  as  to  cause  civilized  na- 
tions to  abolish  it.  The  velocity  of  the  bullets  from  the  Maxim 
gun  is  iSjofeet  per  second,  and  its  extreme  range  is  3,100  yards. 
Ten  shots  a  second  is  the  rate  of  firing ;  the  "  kick  "  or  recoil  re- 
loads the  gun.  The  barrel  is  encased  in  a  metal  jacket,  into 
which  water  is  inieaed  at  each  discharge-  It  is  claimed  that 
this  will  not  get  ho:  enough  to  produce  steam  from  the  surround- 
ing water  until  1,000  sKots  have  been  fired,  or  in  less  than  two 


New  Books. 


The  aim  of  the  authors,  G.  A.  Wentworth  and  G.  A,  Hill,  in 
preparing  An  Examination  Manu^lin  Plane  Geometry  has  been 
to  give  elementary  instruction  in  the  art  o(  handline  original  the- 
orems and  problems  and  to  supply  a  series  of  graded  teat  papers 
in  geometry  which  can  be  used,  not  merely  as  tests  of  knowledge 
actually  obtained,  but  also  as  a  means  of  developing  and  strength- 
cnmg  the  power  to  originate  and  carry  on  a  logical  train  of 
thought.  It  is  a  useful  addition  to  a  very  successful  series.  (Ginn 
&  Co  ,  Boston.     55  cents.) 

Book  VII. of  AfacmiUati's  ffiilar^  Jf eaters conamianiccoaat 
attractively  narrated,  of  the  events  during  the  reigns  of  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  House  of  Hanover.  This  takes  in  the  history  from 
1714  to  the  present  day.  In  connection  with  the  history  are  given 
biographies  ot  great  men  such  a«  Walpole,  Wesley,  Pitt,  Johnson, 
Burke,  ScotI,  Wellington.  Macaulay.  Tennyson.  The  book  is  at- 
tractively illustrated.    (Macmillan  &  Co ,  New  York.     30  cents.) 

In  this  age  when  sccial  and  economic  questions  are  given  such 
prominence,  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  not  only  read 
living  writers,  but  those  that  have  had  great  influence  on  the 
thought  of  the  world  in  the  past,  even  though  their  theories  may 
be  superseded  or  called  in  question  by  present  investigators. 
There  Is  no  name  more  noted  among  economic  writers  than  that 
of  T,  R,  Malthus.  His  £(J<y  vn  tkt  Principle  0/  Population,  in 
which  he  claims  that  population  increases  in  a  geomeincat  and  the 


means  of  subsistance  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  and  that  vice  and 
crime  are  neces.-ary  checks  of  this  .ncrease  in  numbers,  has  prob- 
ably brought  forth  more  discussion  than  any  other  economic  work. 
Selections  from  this  have  been  issued  in  the  Economic  Classic 
series,  edited  by  W.  J.  Ashley.  Another  volume  in  the  same  (fr- 
ies contains  select  chapters  and  passages  from  The  Wtaltk  of 
Nations  ot  Adam  Smith  This  was  an  epoch-making  book  so 
far  as  the  science  of  political  economy  was  concerned,  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  London.! 

The  student  can  get  a  clear  idea  of  one  kind  of  writing  bj  ei- 
tracis  from  famous  authors  in  the  small  volume  edited  b;^  Ham- 
mond Lamont,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  English  in  Harvard  univenity 
and  entitled  Specimens  0/ Exposition.  In  his  rhetorical  studies 
be,  as  a  rule,  only  gets  a  definition  with  very  little  conception  ol 
the  real  thing.  The  book  is  intended  for  reading  in  school  and 
college  classes.  The  selections  given  aie  from  Huxley,  John 
Richard  Green,  James  Bryce,  Edmund  Burke,  Adam  Smith, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  others,    (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Royal  Crown  Primer,  Part  I,  is  a  very  pretty  book  (or  be- 
ginners in  reading.  The  piaures  are  in  attracUve  colors;  the 
words  arc  planned  on  the  word-building  idea.  (T.  Nelson  & 
Sons,  New  York.) 

The  -Ship"  Primer,  No,  1,  is  the  first  of  a  set  of  literary  read- 
ers. The  illustrations  are  printed  in  colors ;  the  words  are  of  one 
syllable.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

In  a  little  book  on  Frietional  Electricity,  by  W.  Jerome  Har- 
rison, F.  G.  S .  chief  science  demonstrator  for  the  Birmingham 
school  board,  the  author  has  aimed  to  indicate  how  the  teaching 
of  elementary  science  in  the  schools  may  be  made  purely  descrip^ 
live  and  experimental.  Each  and  every  chapter  in  the  book  has 
been  given  as  an  object  lesson  many  times  to  classes  of  children 
averaging  sixty  in  number,  and  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  sixteen. 
(Thomas  Nel&on  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York), 

lll-Tt-miier«d  Bablaa 
are  nol  desirable  in  tuy  homr.     ln»uffi;ient   nouiishnMDt  produce!  ill- 
lemper.     Guard  aeainit  fretrul  children  b;  (eedlDgoulriliousanddigettlblc 
focHj.     The  Gall  OoMtn  Eagle  Brand  CondenKd  Ullk  ia  the  niort  iucce»- 
ful  ol  all  mfani  foodi. 

For  those  who  are  aervoui  and  run  down  Hood's  Sinapaillta  is  the  ideal 


Ten  Days  of  DeliEhtful  Travel  Through  the  South  for  ¥55.00. 

Two  early  Autumn  Toara,  Sept.  a^A  and  Oct.  »h.  under  ihe  Peiion. 
allv  Conducted  Tourist  System  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
Gellysbu^  BaUleGeld.  Blue  Mountain,  Luray  Caverns,  Baiic  City,  The 
Naluril  Bridge  of  Virginia,  Grotlon  of  the  Shenandoah,  Richmond. 
Washineion,  and  Hi.  Vernon  viiiled  during  the  tour.  Parlor  car  and 
bote!  accommodation',  guides,  carriages,  and  all  necessary  expenses 
covered  by  Ihe  rale.  A  tourist  Agenl.  Chsperon,  and  Baggage  Uas- 
accompany  party.     For  detailed  iiimrary  addre:    "       '  '    '  ~ 

vania  Railroad,  1196  Broadway,  New  York. 


>s  Tourist  Agent.  Pennsjl- 


For 

Stomach 
Or  Liver 
Troubles,  Take 


Cathartic  Pills 
Received 
Hjghest  Awards 
At  World's  Fair. 

After  tlalmts.  take  Aju'i  laraapariUk 


CORTINA  TEXT-BOOKS. 

IntfitajorieirUttdw  or  lor  yut  In  HilUMll. 
TUK  CUKTINA  MKTIIVD. 

■iRiui  IK  .0  Lntoica.   wh  ed.,  clotb.    ■      -      -  (1. 

lOLVa  air  au  Xjccioet^   sth  «d.^lotta,   -      -      -    % 

arAao-   4th  ed.  Id  apaniih  and  l-raiilliih. 
HpsDlilionlT.  with  Biwllab''orabulary.     - 
LtiDiAxo-sftaed.ButilsbaHlEaRllita,      -      - 
SpaBlata  with  BDRlfih  Tueabaiat^, 
Fsrun Da Li  LLDvu.  Sd.ed.aUDOi'illnBDKllili.     , 


TUITION    FREE. 

CHICAUO    FRaS    KIHDEROAaTEM     ASSOCIATION 


ttaer  iBformatlon  addrcH  Chtoira  m«  Kl 
AKnOUR    IN8TITIITB, 


ISAAC   PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 

TAUUHT  IN  THI 

PUBLIC   DAY    SCHOOLS    OF 
NEW    YORK    CITY. 

8#nd  ror  specimen  piflei  uf  "  Isaac  Pilman'i  Coi 
pleie  l*baaoffraplklc  laiiructoT,"  Us«d  in  tbe  abo 
Kbools.         I?AAC  riTMAM  &  HUNH, 

ilS  Unlan  [»«B«r«.,  N.  1 

byMtWB Bidg.. iM^Ktu  'ft.. OT.Snh Ht.    ComixiW 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Mental  ^^^^^^„ 
Nervous  j,^,^^^,^ 
Mental  p^„„^ 

Freligh's 

TiXtytr  ^^  Phesphori'M 

1  \M\\\\0i  Cercbro-Spinant) 
will  cure  when  everytbing  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  .Sample  by  mail  2Sc.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  |l  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  euch. 
Coitetnti^iad,  Prompt,  Powarfal. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 
addrcfks. 

/.  0.   Woodruf  &•  Co., 


Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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New  Book 

One  can  form  some  idea  otihcmagni 
tude  of  the  chanty  work  in  New  York  city 
by  examining  the  pages  of  the  New  York 
Charitiii  Diretlory  for  1895.  '■  is  a  du- 
odecimo volume  of  531  pages,  well-indexed, 
and  contains  the  required  informaiion  in 
regard  to  ail  benevolent  agencies  having 
^neral  relations  to  the  welf  ire  oi  the  work' 
mg  and  dependent  clasps  in  the  meirapo- 
lis.  It  givesalsoa  list  of  [he  leading  char- 
ity organizations  and  benevolent  societies  ir 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
AU  interested  in  charitable  work  and  social 
improvement  will  find  it  valuable  for  refer- 


paper.  50  cents.) 

Of  Tennyson's  poems  there  is  none  that 
exercises  more  witcherj'  over  the  mind  than 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  thai  marvelous  tali 
of  old  romance.  This  has  been  edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  F.J.  Rowe,  M.A 
professor  of  English  literature  in  Presidency 
college.  Calcutta.  The  introduction  is  an 
excellent  criticism  of  Tennyson's  poetry  in 
general  and  of  this  poem  in  particular. 
(Macmiilan  &  Co.,  New  York.    40  cents.) 

The  student  who  would  understand  and 
appreciate  Chaucer  must  have 
helps  in  the  way  of  notes  and  < 
ries :  but  bis  works  are  so  full  of  beauty 
and  of  wisdom  that  the  labor  is  well  repaid. 
Probably  the  most  scholarly  complete  edi- 
tion of  this  great  author's  works  is  Ike 
Student's  Chaucer,  edited  from  numerous 
manuscripts  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Skeat.  It  contains  a  biography,  grammat- 
ical hints,  an  analysis  of  the  meter  and  ver- 
sification, a  glossarcal  index,  etc.  The 
iirint  is  ot  moderate  size,  but  clear,  and  the 
iocs  numbered  in  the  margin  for  conven- 
ience in  reference,  (MacmilUn  &  Co. 
II.75-) 

James  0[is  is  acquiring  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  stories  for  children, 
Those  who  have  read  his  two  recentstoriea 
"Toby  Taylor  "and  the  '■Adventures  of  a 
Country   Boy  at  a  Country  Fair"  will  be 


pleaded  lo  learn  that  another  story  from  his 
pen  has  appeared.  Hoio  Tommy  Saved 
the  Sam  tells  of  the  arrival  and  sojourn 
at  a  Maine  farm  of  three  little  city  waifa  ; 
one,  a  lame  boy  ;  the  second,  a  mature  and 
wise  little  girl ;  and  the  third,  the  lively  and 
lovable  Tommy,  who,  being  wide-awake 
under  the  novelty  of  his  experiences,  de- 
tected some  tramps  entering  the  barn  and 
by  h)s  vigilance  puts  out  the  tire  that  (hey 
accidentally  set  before  ii  does  any  more 
damage  than  burning  his  face  and  bands. 
It  is  a  true  picture  of  childhood  and  will 
especially  appeal  to  those  wbo  are  inter- 
ested ill  the  beneficent  work  of  the  "  Fresh 
Air  Fund"  (T.  Y.  Crowell,  Boston  and 
New  York,     50  cents.) 

Literary  Notes. 

Of  the  manuscripts  left  unpublished  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  at  his  death  (not 
manv.  by  the  way),  the  first  to  reach  the 
public  is  a  collection  of  very  original  "Fa- 
bles "  in  the  September  number  of  Mc- 
Clure's  Magasine.  One  of  them  is  a  con- 
versation between  John  Silvcrand"Cap'n  " 
Smollett,  of  ■■  Treasure  Island,"  which  is 
as  delicious  in  Its  way  as  anything  those 
worthies  do  or  say  in  "Treasure  Island" 
itself. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  issue  at  once  s 
Practical  German  Grammar  by  Prof,  Cal- 
vin Thomas,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Prof.  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  of  Welleslcy 
college,  has  just  completed  her  editcnial 
work  on  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  for  1  ht  Students'  Stries 
of  English  Classics  published  Iiy  Leacb, 
SheweTl  &  Sanborn,  and  will  now  take  her 
summer  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  vaca- 


Ginn  &  Co.  publish  a  Geometry  Tablet 
for  Written  Exercius  (or  use  with  any 
text-book,  by  Woostcr  Woodruff  Beman, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Michigan,  and  David  Eugene  Smith, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Michigan 
tate  normal  school. 

Nursery  Ethics  is  the  title  of  a  little 
upon  parental  government  which 


Winterbum. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.  annourtcc  for  speedy 
sue  in  their  English  Readings  (or  Stu 

dents.  Specimens  of  Narration,  edited  by 

W.  T.  Brewster,  of  Columbia.  The  vol- 
will  be  divided  into  four  parts,  one  of 

which  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  Robert 

Louis  Stevenson. 

George  Gissing's  strong  novel,  In  the 

ear   of  Jubilee,   is   said   to   promise   as 

great   a   success   here   as   it    has    had   in 

England. 


Vertical  Practice  Paper.  Examination  Papers. 

Nickel  Clips  for  Exhibit  papers.        Peni  for  Vertical  Writing. 
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This  airl 

was  old  enough 
1  to  know  better 
than  to  put  a 
cheap  wool  braid 
on  her  skirt,  next 
time  she'll  aee 
that  the 
bolt  is  ^  ^ 

^      V\»  BUS 

.  ^,  VELVETEEN 

•    •^  SKIRT  BINDINGS. 


marked 


The  kind    Ihat    lasts    as 

as  the  skirt. 

Send  (or  simplei,  Bhowlno;  label)  inc 
sriji,  to  Ihe  S.  H.  ftM.  Co,.  P.  O.  B«i 


long 


"5.t1.&.M."  DreMStaysaretfaeBMt. 


LADIES 


USE 
ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

ON  TOUB 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 


HC  BccHAN  Chemical  Co. 

a  Uk«  St.,  Clwilm*.  0.r 

"  Orlalnatan  ef  Hptia  aktmlnftim. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic  Cards. 

GREATEST  f  For    giving  ,  ------. 

LABOR  J  any  amount  I  ^|57ilP 
SAVING  ofpracticein  "i"" 
DEVICE    1  arithmetic     I   »tAK5 

rom  [he  lowest  gnit  o(  pnin»ry  xlditloa,  throuch 
aclions,  perccaiise  to  adTince  meuuremnili,  u 
.;.s  oi  .6  tan)?  McK  every  one  differeni.  Price,  "jo 
tent!  net  pet  set.  P«'P»'d.,   Complete  leti  ol  »  S 

I.  L.  KELLOGG  A  CO.,  IBI  loA  &  GUCBftt. 


OEAF!!!^!LMS^!S£V^ 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 
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Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  add  at  once  to  their 
GermaD  comedies  Wichert's  An  der  AfaJ- 
tritckt  edited  by  Prof.  Charles  Harris  o( 
Adelbert. 

Durina;  the  coming  school  year  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  New  York. 
and  Chicago  will  issue  eighteen  numbers  ol 
their  famous  Riveiside  Liierature  series. 


Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle's  new  romance,  The 
Stark  Munro  Letters,  containing  some  ex- 
periences and  adventures  which  have  fallen 
within  the  author's  personal  observation,  is 
to  be  published  shortly  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

The  Critic  oRers  (25  for  the  best  original 
poem  that  shall  reach  them  not  later  than 
Sept.  30,  1895,  on  the  subject  of  bicydini: 
or  the  bicycle. 

The  directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies, 
[n  Boston,  have  added  to  the  series  of  Old 
South  Leaflets  President  Monroe's  message 
of  December  z,  1823.  m  which  the  famous 
*'  Monroe  doctrine  "  was  stated. 


F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  announce  the  following 
novels  in  the  Twentieth  Century  series  in 
September  ;  Dead  Afan's  Court,  a  detective 
Slory  of  to-day,  by  Maurice  J.  Hervey,  and 
The  Sale  of  a  Soul,  by  F.  Frankfort  Moore. 
the  author  of  "  I  Forbid  the  Bans,"  etc. 
These  will  be  followed  early  in  October  by 
Toxin,  by  Ouida. 

A.  Flanagan  has  issued  a  new  book  of 
songs,  entitled  Golden  Glees,  by  S.  C.  Han- 
son, for  schools,  institutes,  and  singing 
classes.  The  songs  are  bright  and  fresh, 
and  well  adapted  to  young  people's  voices. 
The  book  also  contains  a  series  of  simple 
practical  lessons  on  vocal  music  that  will  aid 
pupils  to  rapidly  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
this  science. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago,  have  recently  published 
a  new  volume  in  the  well-known  Students' 
Series  of  Standard  Poetry,  edited  by  Dr. 
William  J.  RoKe — Tennyson's  In  Memor- 
iam.  Tbere  is  a  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  the  brilhant 
young  Englishman  in  whose  memory  the 
poem  was  writtetL 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  publishing 
monthly  a  series  of  Little  Journ^s  to  the 
Homes  of  Good  Men  and  Great,  by  Elbert 
Hubbard.  The  subjects  for  the  first  twelve 
numbers  are  George  Eliot,  Thomas  Cariyle, 
John  Ruskin.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  J.  "M.  W. 
Turner,  Jonathan  Swift,  Victor  Hugo.  Wm. 
■Wordsworth,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Cteirles 
Dickens,  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  price  is 
five  cents  each  or  fifty  cents  a  year. 


Beecham^s  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
35c.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  .\llen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6,ooo,ooo  boxes. 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  just  been  reading  the 
life  of  Sonya  Koval^vsky,  which  is  published 
in  this  country  by  the  Century  Co.  He 
was  much  impressed  with  the  book,  and  has 
written  as  foLows  to  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  the 
London  publisher :  "  The  biography  has  al- 
so reached  me,  and  at  once  beginning  to 
peruse  it  I  have  found  it  a  volume  of  ex- 
traordinary interest.  It  is,  in  itself,  a  large 
chap'er  of  human  psychology,  with  some- 
thing of  heredity  included," 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  shortly  add  to 
their  list  of  literary  publications  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  for  high  school  and 
college  classes.  Each  volume  contains  an 
introduction,  a  glossary,  an  essay  on 
meter,  and  an  index.  Appendices  are 
added  upon  points  of  especial  interest  in 
cases  where  the  matter  could  not  be  con- 
veniently treated  in  the  introduction  or  in 
the  notes. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sonsannounce  the  change 
of  the  Hudson  Library  of  standard  fiction, 
heretofore  issued  bi-monthly,  into  a  month- 
ly publication. 

Macmillan  Si,  Co.  will  publish  immediate- 
ly a  History  of  Newfoundland,  in  hand- 
some form,  with  illustrations,  by  Mr.  D.  W. 
Prowse,  central  district  court  judge. 

Publishers'  Notes. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  Harper 
&  Brothers  that  they  will  publisn  immedi- 
ately a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Hill's 
Principles  of  Rhetoric.  The  revised  work 
has  been  increased  in  size  by  the  addition 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  pages  o( 
new  matter  and  the  entire  work  has  been 
rewritten.  Some  of  the  material  in  the 
former  edition  has  been  omitted,  but  the 
large  quantity  of  new  matter  added  increases 
the  number  of  pages. 

A  good  piaure  aids  one  to  obtain  a  con- 
ception ol  an  object  more  than  any  written 
description  can.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  photographs  of  famous  buildings  and 
monuments  that  the  Prang  Educational 
Company  are  publishing  are  so  useful  in 
teaching  art  and  history.  They  are  20x28 
inches  in  siie.  of  the  same  color  as  the 
original  photographs,  and  do  not  fade  on 
exposure  to  light.  Send  for  an  illustrated 
circular  showing  the  subjects  thus  tar  pub- 
lished. 

Some  people  never  learn  the  value  of  time. 
It  must  DC  said  for  teachers,  however,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  learn  It,  as  ihey  can 
scarcely  attain  much  success  without 
promptness.  Friek's  Automatic  Electric 
Clock  is  a  great  help  toward  the  attainment 
of  this.  Oae  apparatus  keeps  every  penod 
in  every  room,  every  department,  and  every 
building  on  time  without  the  aid  ol  the 
human  hand.  Fred.  Frick,  the  manufac- 
turer, of  Waynesboro,  Pa  ,  will  send  a  de- 
scription of  it. 

Every  boy  has  doubtless  read  of  Newton 
watching  the  fall  of  the  apple,  and  from  that 
common  phenomenon  deducing  the  law  of 
gravitation.  These  great  physical  laws  are 
exemplified  all  around  us.  But  the  youth 
does  not  care  to  read  about  them  in  a  text- 
book. Give  him  apparatus  with  which  he 
can  perform  experiments  and  he  will  be  in- 
terested and  deliehted.  Richards  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago,  are  prepared  to 
tit  up  schools  with  all  necessary  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus. 

Teachers,  especially  in  the  West,  who  are 
looking  (or  positions  will  find  that  The  Al- 
bert Si.  Clark  Teachers'  Agency  possesses 
extensive  facilities  for  securing  them.  Write 
to  211  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  for  in- 
formation. 


That  Tired  Feeling 


iltatoAllwhaniay 
be  siifferltig  with  Ja- 
il lf;estii)ii  or  Impure 
blooii,  tio  uppetila, 

Run  Down 
leellne,  or  gonerallj' 
autiil  oriler.  It  will 
suruly  help  any  who 
Klve  It  a  fair  trial,  il 
tbere  Is  any  help  for 
Uiem.  I  liaTe  tound 
Itot  ereat  b^aeOtfor 
Rheumatism. 
We  hsva  used  Hooil's  SarsapiLrllU  two  jrcfin 
aod  have  no  sick  headiicbv  spells, palus  or  tiied 


reeling,"    W.  N.  Barnes.  Hanfurd  atj-.  Ind. 
Heed's  Pills  Il^e  iKUvcrs;^  satisfaction. 


Cures 


MM 


Is  absorbed  into  the 
circulation  almost  in- 
stantly. Beef  teas  and 
brotiis  contain  no  nour- 
ishment whatever. 


J.  M.  OZ.OOXX', 

W.  ft  A.   K.  JotajMton'B  WaJI  llap« 

and .UkUdfof  SCHOOL  SUPPLIBS, 

•  WMt  Utk  at..  Vmr  Twk. 


For  Summer  Reading 

GET 

Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
time.     Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  insolraiion  for  next 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pages. 
Handsomely  bound. 

Price  ti. jo;  to  teachers (1.20;  postage 
13  cents. 

£.   L.   KELLOGG   &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  snd  CHICAGO. 


XALL  THE  CUTSt 

PuiUthcd  In  Tlie  School  Journal 

^xz-e:  for.  sale 

At  Reduced  Prices. 

HairTanci.-JOc.  per  ag.  Is..  mlolnnB  price. 
Llnr  Eicbinai>.yc.  pcr*i|-la.i  mlBlmnin  pritf. 


E.  L.  KELLOGQ  «  CO.,  6i  B.gth  St.,  New  Yorl 
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Venicular  aod  Vertigraph  pens.espccially 
desiRned  for  vertical  wniing,  are  now  (uf- 
nished  by  Josrph  Gilloti  &  Sons,  91  John 
sireei,  New  York. 

Some  teachers  have  difficulty  in  making 
the  nerve  force,  stored  up  during  vacation, 
last  thtm  through  the  year.  Should  the 
supply  show  signs  of  feeliKg  why  noiij^ 
Horslord's  Acid  Phojphate?  It  acts  ar - 
general  tonic  and  vitaiizer.  A  descripti 
pamphlet  will  be  fent  on  application  to  the 
Rumford  Chemical  Works.  Providence,  R,I, 

If  one  is  siudjing  French  and  wishes 
plenty  of  reading  matter  it  is  not  alwav! 
easy  to  get  it.  particularly  outside  of  tht 
large  cities.  Send  for  it  to  William  R 
lenkin;,  Sji  S'xth  avenue,  New  York ;  if 
be  hasn't  it  in  stcck  he  will  import  it, 

Magazines. 

Reliable  tbts  of  Sunday-school  library 

books  are  much  desired  by  library  com 

tees,  but  they  are  not  always  easily  obtai 

T/jt  Sunday    School   Times  has  already 

Sublished  several  carefully  prepared  lists 
■om  which  selections  might  be  made,  an-" 
now  another  will  soon  appear  in  that  pape 

The  September  Current  Liltralure 
brings  with  it  a  variety  of  sentiment,  pathos, 
humor,  tragedy,  realism,  entertainment  and 
information.     It  has  forty-fivedepartroents. 

Godey's  ■'  Fashion  Department  "  is  made 
particularly  attractive  by  a  Rreat  number  of 
original  drawings.  Two  artists  in  particu- 
lar who  have  become  familiar  through  this 
magazine  arc  C.  F.  Lester  and  V.  W.  New- 
man. Each  has  an  admirable  piece  of  work 
in  the  issue  for  September. 

I  the 


'■The  Dignity  of  the  Teacher" 


article  filling  the  6r-t  two  and  a 
pages  of  a  special  educational  number  of 
the  paper.  It  is  a  serious  plea  for  a  truer 
conception  of  the  part  played  by  the  pro- 
fessional educator  in  the  progress  of  the 
world.  There  are  many  reviews  of  educa- 
tional books,  poitraiis  of  Andrew  Lang  aod 
Mrs.  F>tince  rauthor  of  ■"  Christine  Roche- 
fort")  and  a  view  of  the  home  of  the  poet 
William  Mortis, 

Expresiion  is  the  title  of  a  quarterly,  the 
second  number  of  which  Is  that  of  Septem- 
ber. Though  small  in  size  there  is  much 
meat  in  it.  The  anicles,  all  of  high  quality, 
relate  to  the  art  of  vocal  expression.  It  is 
edited  by  S,  S.  Curry,  Ph.  Dr.  and  other 
teachers,  and  published  by  the  School  of 
Expression,  458  fioylston  street,  Boston. 

The  Septemberissueof  The  Teachers' 
Institute  begins  its  eighteenth  volume 
with  the  following  helpful  and  practical  art- 
icles for  teachers : 

The  First  Day;  The  Program  ; 

Current  Topics,  I„    Editor  Our  Times; 

Lessons  in  Grammar.  I.,    By  "  Bee." 

Physical  Culture.,  Bert  hold  Seifert ; 

Tom's  Discoveries  in  the  Moon.,  E,  E, 

Arithmetic  by  Life  Processes.  L,  A.  M. 
Kellogg; 

Home-made  Apparatus.  I.,  John  F. 
Woodbull: 

The  Aster.,  Frank  O.  Payne  ; 

Songs  of  Labor ; 

Child  Life  in  Foreign  Lands,  etc.,  etc. 

Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
Monthly,  1 1.00  a  year. 

During;  the  Teething  Period. 

OTCf  Pmy  Yeara  by  MIIIiddi  of  MmhEri  for  Ihclr 

Chlldr "'--       -^ - 

IiSoo 

Pdn;  V-.  _  ..      .  . 

fw  DiBirhUEi.  Sold  by  DruKeis"  in  every  pail  of 
ibcnorld.    Be  lure  and  »k  lor  "Mrs.  Winaloo'i 


Pears' 

No  tub,  no 
sponge,  no  luf- 
fa,  no  rag,  al- 
most no  water- 
Pears'  soap, 
a  cent's-worth- 
luxury. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

BnoAomAY  ano  E't.avswTH  Stitmkt, 

Ott^tit.Crnc.Churcl,.  NEW    YORK. 

The  5l.  Denit  a  [he  mnit  »ntcally  located  hotel  in 
Ihemeiropcig.  conducted  on  tte  fcurnpean  plan  ai 

handsome  addnipn  Ihai  dcubles  Its  lormer  i^apaciiy. 
-  he  new  Ditting  Keo-j  ii  one  of  the  fineat  SHcimens 
of  Colonial  DecoiaLlon  la  thi<  countrr.    Within  a 


'*  ocnta  in  stamps  and  ne  'will  send  jov, 
'4  a  M  lb.  sample  of  the  best  T  im- 
4  ported.     Any  kind  jou  may  select. 

i         HOW   ARE  YOUB 

\  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


■4,  Are  thtg  old  diEbes  thipped  and 
■4  oraoked,  and  nnBaited  to  setting  oU  a 
4  spotless  UbU-cloth?  We  will  re- 
^  plenish  it  FREE. 
J  Why  drink  poor  Tees  and  Coffees, 
J  and    ruin     your    health,    when   ycpu 

1  can  get  Uie  best  at  cargo  prices? 
*  PREMIUMS  for  all-Dinner,  Tea 
A  atid  Toilet  Sots,  Bnnqiict  and  Hanging 
4  I.ampB. Watches,  Clocks,  MuaioBoxcs, 
•^  Cook  Books,  Wntch-ClockB,  Clienile 
4  Table  Corers,  Cups  and  Sanctis. 
^  Plates,  Kuivea  and  Forks,  Tiuublers, 
J  Goblets,  ^ven  to  Club  Agents. 

^Cjjjjp  INCOMES ---:rg.M... 

J  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Fow- 
J  der  and  Spioes.  Work  for  alL  8K 
J  ibs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  express 
^  for  t^.OO;  charges  paid.    Headquar. 

2  tars  in  U.  8.  for  Pnre  Teas,  Coffees, 
4  Eitracts,   Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 

<  Beautiful  Panel  (nze  llxaSinobes)  r 
4  FREE  to  all  Patrons.  For  full  >■ 
4,  particnlars,  address  r 

^TlisMkritaiiTeal!ii.,f 

^  31  &  33  Veeey  Street,  V 
H  P.  O.  Boi389.  NEW  YORK,  f 


Blackboard  Stencils  are 

the  Best  Aids  for 

Illustrations. 

sieiicil  sent  aVMmpfc'i  (otfiv^iwo-cenViUiaM.^^e 
haveabuul  five  hundred  of  all  kindi.    Price  iiaHree. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.9tb  St,  H.T, 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducaiionalFoundaiions 

91.00  a  Year  ? 
This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire   professionat 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


30  cents  a  Year. 

The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully  edited  for  the  school- 
room. Ciubs  of  two  or  more  25c. 
each. 

lis  circulation  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  fear. 

E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO..  New  York 


EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  Journal  when  com- 
ing with  advertisers. 


TUea         WED,         tHUji  fRi. 


0000000 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 
IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Arltlimetic.    Pans  1.  and  11. 

By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Lang;uaf;e,  ami 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

By  SOUTHWORTH  and  GODDARD. 
These  ale  wotks  of  slerlinK  mertl.     There  are  many  other  such  upon  our  hrr. 
O.r  rara/.^«r,  /Vrrr  Li.l  .,nd  rr.i..  ,fi.lr„lucli^  «W  E:r,>,a„t,  „nt  r.  n///,r.r,-... 

lEUCH,  SHEWELL  &  StNBORN,    New  York,    Boston,    Chicago 


MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOORS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING, 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  189=1,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are    found   to   meet   all   the   requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Examination  copv  nent:  Single  and  Double  EtUry  fw  SO  cents f 
Single  Bntrif,  SO  cents.    CorregpondencB  requested. 

THOMPSON,   BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 


SILVER.   BURDETT  &  COMPANY. 

D.1B.  ,=u.ro=  ™   I  School  and  College  Text  Books.  Music  InstruEiion  Books.  Chans,  Books 
i-i»Li!,MtK=  (It    j  y,  Reference,  and  Teacher's  Helps. 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS, 

CaUfffgirt  ana  Dticripint  Circulars /rrt  on  app/icattDm.     The  ,Veai  Ed-calioH  is  maiird /in  oh 

reqiHit.     Correspondence  cordially  seiicited, 
BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAOO,  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Step-Ladder. 


of  Prose  and  Poetry  dMiened  for  t«e 
:nil(lren  9  Claasesin  Eloculiooandfor  Supple- 
itary  Readme  in  Vublic  and   Pihale  Schools. 
By  MARGARET  A.  KLB1N. 


..."IK 

fiSi,?,v,:i!.;:r.»i 


tSepiiildaopbTita 


'iniifTlleTlghlrdvl 


Ilmo.     Pi-lre.  pailpald,  7s  Cti.    SfecitI 

,  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


.-i  ..il  l...UL.t.... 


'^^\\WmI. 


\Vfji!Wl-\l.»-Vl\>i 


I  imnEiisiTi  pyBusmMB  co.. 

Educational  Publishers, 
48-47  EOBt  lOth  St.,  rfBW  YORK. 

Pleiue  send  (or  aulocue  and  price  Mix. 


'HE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COMPANY,  5-7  East  16th  St,  New  York, 

can  completely  fill  at  the  lowest  rates  all  orders  for  Scimoi,  and  Miscellaneous 
Books  wherever  published  and  promptly  forward  same  in  a  single  shipment.  Supplying 
schools  with  books  a  specialty.  Catalogues  of  and  estimates  for  School  and  Library 
Books  on  application.     Send  for  catalogue  of  School  Books  of  all  publishers. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1102  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Pnbliihera  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clark'a  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

TiTvU.  Omot,  JTonm.  Ciotre,  Solliut. 
Stmoplum't  jKoBaMi.  ucb  M  tMObm  tor  eu 

Olarft'*  JViuTfeal  and  Ptoanmivt  LiUtit 
toallottaeroMemi.    I'rlc*  (o  iHchen  tor  eii 


'iflr^'^! 


•  Mai,  BotptI  of  SI.  AJtn,  a 


"IMPROVEMENT  THE  ORDER  OF  THB  AGE," 

THREE   NEW   MODEL 

SMITH  PREMIER  TTPEWRITERS 

NOS.    2,    3.     AND    4. 

have  vou  examined  them? 

MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Hetetofo  e  OTCrlooked  \>j  Other  Manuhcturers. 

jjj..„  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
,-  ffii  unft^a^ffir.'.'-'-'      Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  U.  S.  A, 


READERS  will    confer  a  favor  by   mentioning  The  Juukkal  when  communi- 
cating with  advertisers. 


"There  are  Others" 


YES! 


BUT  IF  VOU  WANT 


thb  best 
and  latest 


miM 


new  Hammond 

;/  mil  be  reap  in  September. 

Hammonil  Typewriter  Gompaiiy, 

403  and  405  E.  62nd  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 
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Some  Noteworthy  NewBooks 

THE  WERNER  PRIMER. 

113  pp.    (For  beglnnen  in  Reading.)    By  F.  Lillian  Taylor,  Prin- 

cipml  Training  Srhool,  GaleaburK,  [liinois. 
A  pnellol  KKllniion  or  the  bew  meihodi  ol  leictiing  children  to  rud  and  ih« 
■ott  boutUul  KlMMl-booli  CTcr  publMlicd  la  AmedCia.     It  macks  id  epocb  la  ■diool- 
bmk  DuUiUt  both  peduotrlcaJly  and  artiUicallj.     Every  luperinieadenl  and  every 
trai  year  priauy  teacher  ibould  lend  at  once  lot  a  copy. 

THE  AHERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 


496  pp.     [For  High  Schools.  Preparaiory  Schools  and  College 
B.  A.  HiNSDALK.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Tbia  atandafd  work  brouEbl  down  to  date.     A  maMerly  work—lbe  ceault 


of  yea 


THE  WERNER  BOOKKEEPING. 

6S   pp.      SSx   Column  Journal  Method.      (For  Grammar  and  High 

School  Grades.      By  Prin.  Edgar  G.  Lantman,  Bingbamion.  N.  Y. 

Tbia  vrrk  la  tberetukof  levenl  yon' iipcrience  bra  practical  book-keeper  and 

Icacber.     Tbe  ayitem  estployed  bas  been  iborousbly  teated  In  rettularicbool  work. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 

138  pp.      By  William  N,  Giffin,  Vice  Principal,  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School. 
In  the  preoaratloD  of  tbis  Algebra  tbc  author  hai  lolLowed  itrictly  tbe  tUAKeUloaa 
contained  in  Ibe  "  Report  of  tbe  Cummltlee  of  Ten." 

ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS.— With  Answers. 

144  pp.    (For  Supplementary  work,  Grammar  Grades.)   By  McHenmv 
and  Uavidsok,  Decatur,  111.,  Public  Schools. 
It  coDlaiiu  suitable  problems  lor  [be  aeveral  gradea,  correctly  graded  and  attrac- 
d«ly  pieaented . 

GREENFS  SCHOOL  MUSIC  COURSE. 

Books  I.  and  II.     (Book  III.,  in  preparation  ) 

•Hid  boots,     Stnd ftr  DtscripHvt 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY,  PuWisliers, 

NEW  YORK :  ;-7  E.  Sixteenth  5r.    CHICAGO :  160-174  Adami  St. 

PHII.ADKI.PHIA  t  8ia.814  Cbeatnat  St.    BOSTON:  1 10-1 18  BoylaUiB  St. 
XINNEAPOU8:  40S  Centarr  Bnlldlnc. 


SPECIAL  AMODNCEMENT 

BROOKS'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS 


READY    IN    JUNE, 


Tbe  Normal  Rudiments  of  Aritlunetic 
Tbe  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic 

By  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

{SuperinltndeHt  ef  PkHaiilpkia  Puilk  Sciooh,)  aulivr  <f 

The  Famous  Brooks  Mathematical  Series. 

These  books  are  entirely  new  and  are  based  upon  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popu- 
lar and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  con- 
tents and  in  grading  they  an:  carefully  adapted  to  modern 
requirements.  To  the  making  of  these  new  arithmetics  Dr. 
Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  normal  school  princi- 
pal, superintendent  of  Philadelphia  schools,  memhr  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  and  author  of  many  mathematical 
books  unprecedented  for  their  success. 

For  particulars.     Address, 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

614   Arch   Street,   PHILADELPHIA. 


r 


Their  Worth  Attested. 

The  vigorous  campaign  for  adoptions  in  Vermont  has  recently  closed,  and  there  is  now  opportunity  to 
judge  as  to  results.  Our  text-books  have  received  extraordinary  recognition,  and  the  adoptions  thus  far  reported  are 
a  remarkable  endorsement  of  their  excellence.  The  same  is  true  in  other  states  and  communities  throughout  the 
country.  Among  the  books  that,  from  their  publication,  have  met  with  the  greatest  success  are :  The  iVilW*- 
intd  Course  in  Reading  (Todd  &  Powell) ;  Tlie  Ifornial  Course  in  Spelling  (Dunton  &  Clark) ; 
The  yormal  Course  in  Number  (Cook  &  Cropsey)  ;  The  Nortnal  Music  Course  (Tufts  &  Holt); 
The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing,  Slanting  and  Vertical  Copies  (Farley  &  Gunnison); 
The  Normal  Course  in  English  (Welsh  &  Greenwood) ;  **  The  World  and  its  People*^  Series 
of  Geographical  Readers,  "  The  Health  Series  of  School  Physiologies**  (Stowell) ;  Beacon 
Lights  of  Patriotism  (Carrington),  etc.,  etc. 

WHEREVER  THESE   BOOKS   HAVE   BEEN   INTRODUCED 

THEY  ARE  GIVING  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 


d  for  our  utaloguei  and  circulars  descriptive  ol  theae  and  our  other  text-booki.    Correipoadence  ia  respectfully  aolidted. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


HEW  YORK : 

41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemicals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &C0.     Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


IS  NATIONAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS 

aa  Recommended  by  THE  COHMITTEE  OF  TEN. 


ogical  Laboratery  Supplies 

FRANKLIN  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 


also  lL]uilTat«l  and  DMcripliv 


BOSTON  &  CHICAGO. 


VSIQVE,  MODEBN  and  CHEAP 

Physicai,Chemicalaild 
Electrical  Apparatus 

UicroBCOpes,  Telescopes  and  Laotetns,  Dynamos 
and  Uoters,  Standard  Electrical  Test  Instru- 
ments, Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glassware, 
Harvard  Physical  Apparatus,  Apparatus  adap- 
ted to  Gage's  Series  of  Tezt-Sooks  on  Physics. 

LABORATORY  APPARATUS  A  BPKCIALTY. 

'ZIEGLER  ELECTRiC  CO.,  .«.n«»..d. 

(SUCHMOR  to  A.  P.  OAOE  ft  HOH  alll]  ZtlOUB  BIOS.) 

Manufacturers,  Dealers  and  Importers, 
141  FRANKLIN,  COr.  FEDERAL  ST., 

BOSTON.   MASS. 


^^^' 


<& 


Phyaical  and  ChemlcAl  Apparatus. 
Ulcroicopei,  Teleacopei, 
Photographic  Snppliea, 

Optical  LAuteras  &  Slidea. 

On/y  compute  Scienct  Factory  in  thi  IViil, 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  ORDBK 

OHIOAQO. 


Physical  and 
ChemicalApparatas 

Uicroacopet,  Teleacopea  and   Laaterai, 

Dynamoa,  Motora  and  Electrical 

Teat  Inatramenta. 

Anatomical  Models. 

Chemical!  and  Chemical  Glaaa  W«f«. 

Special  Appanitna  ta  Order. 
jSend  for  CattOoguea  and  Prices. 

ALFRED  L.  ROBBINS  CO., 


I7B-IBI   Lake  Stroot,  Chloago. 
IMI. 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


FRED.  FRICK,  MJr.. 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co,,  Pa. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratory  Supplies  of  Eveiy  Descripton 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 


628ArcbSL, 
FHILtDELPHU 


ESTABLISHED  ISSl. 

EIMER&  AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 

Everylhlngneceasarj  tor 
the  Chemical  and  PhysicaJ 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glasa  and  metal  appara- 
tus, special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


!  DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


IIUW  TO  l«Tt'DY  RTHANGKRM. 


.    CiUloHur  on  applicni 


G,  W.  HOLDEN,  Pres. 
H.  P.  HOLDEN,  Treas. 
M.  C.  HOLDF.N.Stfy,      P.   O.   Box  043    A. 


IF    FREE   TEXT-BOOKS  ARE  FURNISHED  IN  YOUR  SCHOOLS 

YOU   NEED  THE 

"HOLDEN    SYSTEM  for 
PRESERVING  BOOKS" 

A  CHEAP,  SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD    FOR    SAVING  BOOKS 
FROM    WEAR. 

USED  BY  OYER  500  PROMINENT  SCHOOL  BOARDS— ALL  PRAISE  IT. 

tka  to  go  unprotected  ttnother  year  I 

Hend  NO  V^  for  sarnptea  and  information — FRKK  to  any  addren. 

HOLDEN    PATENT    BOOK    COVER    CO., 

-    "    -      -■-   '  SPRIHCFIELD,    IWA88..    "      -      - 


U.    8.    A. 


Established  1870. 


I M anufacturere  Only.) 


Incorporated  1886- 


Neither  of  these 


The  True    •*»• 
Adjustable  Seating 

Do  not  forget  the  shoulders  of  the  pupi 
and  have  a  desk  and  chair  that  can  bi 
adjusted  as  to  distance  and  heights 
If  a  lifting-Iid  desk  is  desired  buy  oni 
that  does  not  have  a  slamming  lid. 
provements  cost  any  more  than  the  ordinary 


NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL-CHURCH  FURNITURE   00„    Trenton,  N.  J. 


Wood 

Carvers' 

Outfits 


•  SPECIAL - 

•  TRADE     - 
;    SCHOOL   - 

•  DISCOUNT 


Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

ao9  Bowery  New  York. 


Exhibits  of  Apparatus  at  Denver,  Ciiautauqua,  Springfield,  Asbury  Parlt 
and  ottier  places  during  tile  suoinier,  have  been  as  much  of  a  revelation  to  many 
teachers  as  effects  on  the  Screen  from  our 


Optical  Projection  Apparatus 

are  to  scholars  and  the  Public. 

VISUAL    TEACHING 

has  come  to  stay,  and  there  is  no  apparatus  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  as  our 

Criterion  Magic  Lantern 

which  carries  all   scientific  aiiachments  and  which  may  be  used  with  Sun, 
Electric,  Oxy-Hydrogen  or  Oil  light,  interchangeably. 

Our  Se//  Centering  Afc  Electric  Zamp  is  the  ONLY  ONE 
suitable  for  Scientific  Projections. 

SEND     FOR     CATALOGUE. 

REMEMBER  ^LT,  1 15  and  1 17  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

J.    B.    COLT   &    CO. 
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Walte[B!lKt[iGll.Jl|itell, 

PURE,  HIGH  ORADI 

Cocoas  andCHOcoLATEs 

ilirGHTsTAWARDS 
Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 
IN  EUROPE  AHD  AMERICA. 
.Caution:   i,",„^''Trii!uti™ 

l?'.li.lJ"l>B"rl.««i-'.°lKSi^' 
SOLD  BY  QROCER8  EVERYWHERE. 


WLrtH  BAKM  *  CO.  LTD.  MBCHaTEII.   UKU. 


I  Blackboard  StenciUare 
i      the  Best  Aids  for 
Illustrations. 

Wc  bavc  about  50  detisni  ol  flawuv  pUnu.  IrulU, 
h  ™c  atwul  fiv"huodrail  ol  all  kindi.    Price  Ibt  free. 

E.  L  KEILOGS t CO,  II E. Itll SI,  I. T. 


~)  For  Vertical  WritiDg. 


Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and      vERTIGRARH 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  especially  designed  for  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 
at  by  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  «'  J""""  s««.  ^^  Y""^- 


THE  PERFECT  GUFF  HOLDER 

FASTENS  THE  CUFF 
^TO  THE  LIHlNfl  OF  THE 

COAT  SLEEVE, 
f  Holds  the  Cnir  In  eiKitr 


lEST.WiT  TO  HOLD  THE  CUFFS. 

OuDDt  act  oDt  ot  order.    Will  wva  tbclr  pric*  In 


drjliliU 


HrnnplA  pftir,  iirflpmld  Itj  miUlVAc. 

wanted  fontiaii-Ralilenand  thsRancy  M 


Magic  Lanterns. 


oil  Llg;Iit  Lanterns, 
Oxy-Calclum  Lanterns, 
Oxy-Hyd.  Lanterns, 
Oxy-Ether  Lanterns, 
Electrical  Lanterns. 

SttiJ/or  Calalngitt. 

liVoTi-mr.'-od  I  C.  T.  MILLIGAN, 

nMVartKlCuffHBMwCo.jiSDMrtMrnst.Chlcalf  I  7Sa  Otimmrlftir  St.,  rntLAeiMt^niA,  P.. 


%mingt9n  l^p^writer. 

The  New   Many  Notable  Improjements, 

Model        More  Permanent  Alignment, 

Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
No.  Blghter  and  Wider  Carriage. 

6     Uniform  and  Ea^y  Touch, 
Economical  Ribbon  novement. 
Improved  Paper  Feed. 


Hatcbless  ConstrDction  Daeqaaied  Dorabllity.  Unrivated  Speed- 


HUM)    FOK    ILI.USTKATKU    CATA  LOIillE. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT, 

S&7   Broadway.   N«w   York. 


For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
DeblUtated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says  ;  "  I  have  met  with  the 
greatest  and  most  satisfactory  results 
in  dyspepsia  and  general  derangement 
of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems, 
causing  debility  and  exhaustion." 


D«crlpiive  pmmpblet  inx  on  dpplicatioa  lu 

Rnmronl  Ctuiinloal  Worlu,  FrovtilaiiHi  B. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations, 

For  sale  by  all  Drusglats. 


IT  OUTLASTS  THEM  ALL 

i88o~t893. 

Fifteen  Years  of  Success 

have  established  evcN^  claim 
of  thtf 

(^aligraph 


The  popularity  of  the  No.  4  Caligraph, 
the  latest  tnodel,  is  unquestioned. 

Dcscriptwt  Circular  i«,i  en  apfiicaliom, 

AMERICAN   WRITINa    MACHINE    CO., 

at  Broadway,  New  York, 

IT   OUTLASTS  THEM  ALL 


E 


STERBROOn 


Standard  School  Jfumbers, 
'  333*  444>   isS*  105  and  048. 

For  smie  by  all  Stationors. 

ESTEBBSOOI  STEffl  PEI  CO.,  U  Ml  St ,  1 1 
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Where  Shall  They  Educate  ? 

It  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  every  parent  is 
obliged  to  consider  the  question  of  education  ;  we  say 
obliged,  because  in  this  state  and  some  others  the  law 
insists  that  children  be  sent  to  school.  Most  parents 
settle  the  question  of  education  as  they  would  that  of 
traveling ;  they  inquire  where  the  nearest  depot  of 
learning  is  and  point  it  out  to  their  children. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  public  schools  flourish  so  do  pri- 
vate schools.  There  is  not  a  town  of  i,ooo  inhabitants 
that  might  not  support  a  really  good  private  school, 
and  most  towns  are  willing  to  furnish  a  building  free. 
The  reason  schools  flourish  in  Boston,  Brooklyn,  and 
New  York  where  there  are  excellent  public  schools,  is 
that  the  excellence  of  the  public  schools  suggests  the 
possibility  of  still  greater  excellence.  But  a  more 
powerful  reason  is  that  people  believe  that  special  fit- 
ness resides  in  certain  people,  for  example,  that  a  certain 
few  can  sing,  speak,  paint,  write  poetry,  plead  at  the 
bar,  and  exercise  'influencing  powers.  They  believe 
that  the  man  who  carries  on  a  private  school  is  one  of 
this  class  ;  they  pay  him  to  teach  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
a  wise  expenditure  to  employ  one  who  has  special  fit- 
ness. 

There  is  another  reason  that  operates  on  many — it  is 
that  the  child  will  be  a  child  but  once.  They  can  send 
to  the  public  school  without  pay,  but  they  determine  on 
the  private  school  because  they  wish  to  take  no  chances 
on  the  success  of  the  boy  when  grown  up.  The  fact 
that  the  members  will  be  fewer  and  the  society  more 
select  operates  somewhat ;  neither  of  these  are  un- 
worthy motives  ;  the  boy  learns  a  vast  amount  from  his 
associates. 

The  saying  of  Emerson  has  been  often  quoted  : — "  It 
makes  but  little  difference  what  yon  study,  it  all  turns 
on  the  teacher."  The  school,  be  it  public  or  private, 
should  be  selected  because  it  has  good  teachers  in  it  ; 
it  is  not  the  building  nor  the  course  of  study  that  should 
determine  the  matter.  Then,  too,  comes  the  serious 
question  of  the  needs  of  a  pupil.  Many  and  many  a 
pupil  needs  formative  skill  applied,  and  not  arithmetic 
and  geography  ;  some  never  receive  such  at  home. 
They  need  to  be  strengthened  up  morally,  to  be  taught 
how  to  live  with  their  fellows  ;  for  want  of  proper 
moral  tutoring,  as  it  may  be  called,  many  a  boy  is 
ruined  in  Yale  or  Harvard  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  other  schools. 

Whether  the  private  or  public  school  is  chosen  the 
p  arent  should  know  to   whom   he  trusts   his  son   or 


daughter  and  who  are  their  companions ;  of  course 
thousands  never  do,  but  they  ought,  for  all  that.  The 
school  is  intended  for  a  child's  benefit,  but  it  does  not 
always  prove  so,  all  the  same.  The  books  written  that 
disclose  school  life  show  that  often  the  whole  current 
is  against  normal  expansion.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
truth  as  well  as  exaggeration  in  David  Copperfield  ;  the 
wonder  is  that  any  escaped  demoralization.  A  son,  this 
summer,  wrote  that  he  was  carrying  out  what  he  and 
another  planned  when  in  a  boarding  school.  It  is  worth 
while  for  the  very  busiest  parent  to  ask  himself  why  he 
educates  at  all ;  in  general  he  will  say  so  his  child  ''  can 
get  on  in  life  better."  Should  a  school  hang  out  a  sign, 
"  Helps  to  Getting  On  "  ?  Is  not  a  higher  purpose 
aimed  at  by  all  schools  than  this  1  Is  not  the  training 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  the  real  end  ?  Is 
not  a  school  sought  because  the  teacher,  commingling 
this  pupil  with  others,  can  and  does  effect  this  ? 

What  is  the  test  of  the  school  ?  It  has  long  since 
been  declared  not  to  be  the  amount  of  arithmetic  or 
geography  absorbed.  The  proper  test  \s  a  willingness 
to  enter  upon  some  practical  activity  in  life.  This  may 
sound  strange,  but  it  is  the  one  applied  to  every  college 
graduate  ;  the  knowledge  they  have  gained  fits  them  to 
enter  properly  on  some  activity.  Alongside  of  this  comes 
another,  the  consideration  of  others.  A  school  that 
does  not  teach  the  courtesies  of  life  is  not  much  of  a 
school. 

The  school  selected  should  be  one  that  the  parent 
can  feel  really  understands  young  people,  their  ways 
and  needs.  The  whole  drift  of  educational  thought  for 
ten  years  has  been  towards  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
child.  Does  the  teacher  you  choose  know  children  ? 
Or  is  the  school  you  select  merely  a  knowledge  mill  ? 
If  it  is  the  latter  we  are  sorry  for  the  child  who  will 
waste  his  time  there.  And  you  could  do  so  much  bet- 
ter ,  there  are  a  great  many  men  and  women  who  could 
carry  forward  your  son  to  higher,  broader,  and  nobler 
stages  of  mental  and  moral  action,  and  fit  him  to  enter 
among  his  fellows  for  purposes  beneficent  to  them  and 
productive  for  himself. 

If  there  is  one  principle  more  thoroughly  fixed  than 
another  in  our  government,  it  is  that  education  is  to  be 
provided  at  public  cost  in  non-sectarian  schools  open  to 
all  the  children  and  under  public  control.  If  Catholics, 
Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  or  any  other  sect  de- 
sire to  maintain  private  schools  and  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  them,  they  have  undisputed  right  to  do  so.  But 
the  common  school  is  to  be  maintained,  to  which  every 
child  shall  have  free  access,  and  every  citizen  must  do 
his  part  to  support  it.  This  obligation,  Senator  Hoar 
says,  **  is  the  bottom  mortgage  on  every  dollar  of  the 
people."  This  principle  being  settled,  it  is  natural  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  should  have  little  pa- 
tience with. those  who  try  to  stir  up  strife  about  it. 
Those  who  do  so,  whether  Catholics  or  Protestants,  are 
enemies  of  the  public  peace. —  The  CongregationalisL 
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How  to   Build   Up  a  Private  School. 

By  Levi  Seeley. 

I  am  asked  by  the  editor  of  The  School  Journal  to 
describe  my  success  in  building  up  Ferry  Hall  seminary, 
a  school  for  girls  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  conduct  from  1887  to  1894.  I  shall  simply  re- 
late the  facts,  running  the  risk  of  the  charge  of  self-adu- 
lation for  the  sake  of  helping  others  who  are  honestly 
endeavoring  to  establish  such  schools,  often  with  great 
self-sacrifice  and  amid  many  discouragements.  I  shall 
be  able  to  write  perhaps  the  more  freely  in  that  I  have 
laid  down  the  work  and  am  no  longer  connected  with 
private  school  work.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  school 
there  were  about  forty  boarding  students  with  accom- 
modations for  fifty  and  thirty  day  students.  Within  a 
year  the  board  of  trustees  remodeled  the  building  and 
added  to  it  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000  until  there  are 
accommodations  for  about  140  boarding  students.  The 
growth  of  the  school  was  so  constant  and  so  rapid  that 
in  three  years  every  room  in  the  building  was  occupied. 
The  number  of  day  students  remained  about  the  same, 
it  being  about  the  normal  number  for  the  community  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  situation.  Now  how  was 
this  result  attained  ?  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  some 
of  the  principles  observed. 

I.    GOOD  TEACHING. 

By  careful  selection  and  by  paying  good  salaries  I 
gathered  around  me  a  strong  faculty  who  were  thorough- 
ly loyal  to  the  school  and  to  me.  This  last  point  is  of 
utmost  account.  The  principal  is  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  school,  and  if  a  teacher  will  not  spend  all 
of  her  energies  to  a  loyal  support  of  his  plans  she  must 
retire,  no  matter  what  her  qualifications.  This  is  true 
in  public  school  work,  but  it  is  manifestly  more  so  in  a 
boarding  school  where  all  live  together  as  one  family. 
The  old  adage,  "  As  the  teacher  so  the  school,"  has  par- 
ticular force  for  a  private  boarding  school,  where  not 
alone  the  teachmg  hours  but  also  day  and  night  the 
teacher's  life  is  under  the  eye  of  her  pupils.  Great 
care  must  therefore  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers ;  good  salaries  must  be  paid,  a  high  standard  of 
teaching  power  demanded,  and  persons  of  pure  life  and 
cultured  manners  employed. 

I  dwell  upon  this  point  because  I  believe  the  faculty 
to  be  the  strongest  element  of  attraction.  When  pa- 
rents come  to  understand  that  a  school  has  teachers  who 
will  train  their  children  thoroughly  and  inspire  them  to 
noble  lives  they  will  choose  that  school  above  all  others. 

2.    CARE  AS  TO  MATERI  AL  WANTS. 

It  is  bad  policy  for  a  boarding  school  to  set  a  poor 
table.  There  should  be  plenty  of  wholesome  food  and 
sufficient  variety.  No  extravagances  are  necessary,  but 
everything  furnished  must  be  pure  and  first  class.  Bad 
butter  on  the  table  at  a  single  meal  will  be  remembered  . 
and  talked  about  far  more  than  good  butter  for  a  whole 
month.  No  school  can  afford  to  get  the  name  of  fur- 
nishing a  poor  table.  The  love  and  good  wishes  of  the 
pupils  who  have  been  inmates  of  a  school  are  of  utmost 
importance  in  building  it  up.  The  school  must  seek  to 
hold  present  pupils  above  all  things,  and  when  they  do 
leave  the  school  they  must  carry  with  them  its  interests 
so  far  that  they  will  send  friends  to  take  their  places. 
This  they  will  not  do  if  the  faculty  are  not  suitable  or 
if  the  table  is  not  good.  Of  course  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  furnish  all  of  the  luxuries  that  many  pupils  have 
been  accustomed  to  in  their  homes  ;  but  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary, nor  do  either  parents  or  pupils  expect  it. 

We  advanced  the  rates  at  Ferry  Hall  thirty-three  and 
a  third  per  cent,  in  order  that  the  above  two  conditions 
could  be  met,  namely,  good  teachers  at  fair  salaries  and 
a  good  table.  The  advance  caused  us  no  loss  of  pupils, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  our  numbers  steadily  increased,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  This  is  quite  in  accord  with  busi- 
ness principles,  for  people  prefer  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
an  excellent  thing  rather  than  a  cheap  price  for  a  worth- 


less thing.    The  board  of  trustees  were  also  gratified 
because  a  profit  was  assured  to  the  school. 

Of  course  under  this  head  of  "  material  wants  "  was 
included  comfortable  rooms  properly  heated,  good  care 
in  sickness,  and  other  things  that  tended  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  students.  Proper  equipment  for  school 
work  is  also  important. 

3.   ADVERTISING. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  the  best  advertisement 
comes  from  the  students.  Graduates  and  other  stu- 
dents who  go  to  their  homes  readv  to  enthusiastically 
recommend  the  school  to  their  friends  are  the  best 
agents  that  can  be  put  into  the  field.  A  good  word 
from  them  goes  much  farther  than  a  catalogue,  an  ad- 
vertisement, a  letter,  or  even  a  personal  visit  from  the 
principal.  Their  indorsement  is  regarded  as  unpreju- 
diced and  their  opinion  will  have  weight.  I  found  that 
a  great  many  of  our  new  accessions  came  to  us  through 
the  influence  of  old  students.  The  stronger,  more  en- 
thusiastic, and  better  satisfied  the  alumni  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  are  as  to  its  management,  the  surer  such 
institution  is  of  success.  Therefore  I  cannot  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  this  point.  The  school  should  keep 
closely  in  touch  with  all  of  its  old  students. 

There  should  be  a  catalogue  in  which  the  aim  of  the 
school  course  of  study,  expense,  and  other  matters  are 
concisely  and  plainly  stated.  This  should  be  sent:  i,  to  all 
old  students,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  interest  in  the 
school  ;  2,  to  the  addresses  furnished  by  the  students  ; 
3,  to  all  other  persons  who  may  be  interested,  such  as 
those  who  have  children  to  be  educated,  pastors  of 
churches,  editors  of  papers,  and  other  persons  of  influ- 
ence ;  4,  to  those  who  have  asked  for  catalogues  in  for- 
mer years.  In  regard  to  this  last  point  I  made  a  prac- 
tice of  registering  in  an  alphabetical  note-book  the  ad- 
dresses of  all  persons  asking  for  catalogues,  even  though 
the  request  simply  came  on  a  postal-card.  I  had  thus 
seven  of  these  note-books  of  addresses  corresponding 
to  the  seven  years  I  was  at  Lake  Forest.  Space  was 
taken  for  notes  with  reference  to  each  particular  case 
if  there  was  anything  to  be  noted.  Thus  if  a  parent 
wrote,  "  I  have  a  daughter  thirteen  years  of  age  whom 
I  shall  send  away  to  school  in  a  year  or  two,"  this  would 
be  noted  and  especial  attention  given  to  the  case,  either 
by  correspondence  or  by  personal  Visit  if  practicable. 
These  address  books  are  carefully  revised  each  year 
and  names  canceled  if  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to 
continue  sending  catalogues.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to 
tell  whether  it  pays  to  continue  sending  a  catalogue  to 
a  family  from  whom  nothing  has  been  heard  for  two  or 
three  years.  I  have  secured  students  in  many  cases 
from  just  such  families  by  persistently  sending  our  cata- 
logue to  them.  It  is  of  great  value  to  furnish  a  family 
with  an  annual  reminder  of  the  existence  of  your  school, 
and  it  is  pretty  apt  to  bear  fruit  sooner  or  later. 

The  question  of  advertising  in  periodicals  must  next 
be  considered.  I  am  convinced  that  but  little  is  gained 
from  advertising  private  schools  in  the  daily  press  ;  but 
great  good  comes  from  advertising  in  the  monthly  mag- 
azines and  some  good  comes  from  use  of  the  local 
weeklies  in  small  towns.  Parents  who  have  children  to 
send  away  to  school  are  apt  to  consult  the  magazines, 
and  if  your  school  has  no  mention  there  of  course  your 
catalogue  will  not  be  asked  for  and  you  are  likely  to  be 
left  out  in  the  cold.  Then  the  weekly  local  paper  is 
advisable  because  these  papers  are  generally  thoroughly 
read. 

Every  school  ought  to  follow  at  least  these  lines  of 
advertising,  and  the  school  that  neglects  any  of  them 
will  suffer.  - 

4.    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters  that  are  received  from  parents  asking  about 
the  school  should  be  filed  away  for  future  use.  I  made 
a  practice  of  going  through  my  files  at  least  twice  a 
year  and  writing  to  parents  requesting  to  know  what 
they  had  concluded  in  regard  to  sending  their  daughter 
to  us.  My  address  books  were  gone  through  with  in 
the  same  way.     This  brings  you  into  almost  personal 
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contact  with  parents,  and  often  leads  those  who  ar 
wavering  between  your  school  and  another  to  decide  i 
your  favor. 

5.    PERSONAL  VISITS. 

The  last  point  that  I  shall  mention  in  discussing 
"  How  to  Build  up  a  Private  School  "  is  that  of  personal 
visits.  If  the  parent  who  is  considering  your  school 
can  be  reached  one  of  the  very  best  means  that  can  be 
made  use  of  is  a  personal  visit.  Parents  like  to  see  and 
talk  with  those  to  whom  they  may  commit  the  education 
or  their  children.  Some  schools  n^ake  a  practice  of 
sending  out  each  year  representatives  who  visit  parents 
and  arrange  for  the  reception  of  their  children  into 
school.  Then  before  the  opening  of  school  a  teacher  is 
sent  to  conduct  the  party  from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  school,  thereby  saving  the  parents  the  expense 
of  personal  attendance.  This  practice  certainly  gives 
a  decided  advantage  to  the  enterprising  school  that 
carries  it  out. 

Finally  let  me  say  that  if  a  private  school  is  to  grow 
it  must  be  worthy  of  growth  ;  it  must  furnish  a  high 
standard  of  work  and  fulfil  all  of  its  promises  ;  it  must 
prove  by  its  works  that  it  can  train  boys  and  girls  in 
special  directions  better  than  the  public  school  can,  and 
then  parents  who  can  afford  to  do  so  will  be  glad  to 
support  them.  They  have  a  place  in  our  educational 
system  and  will  prosper  just  in  proportion  to  their  effi- 
ciency and  worthiness. 

State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  y. 


"Neglected  Education." 

By  Lee  Wvndham. 

Advertisements  containing  such  clauses  as  ''back- 
ward and  delicate  pupils  receive  special  attention/'  if 
not  less  frequently  seen  are,  at  any  rate,  much  less  fre- 
quently needed  now  than  formerly.  Yet  even  in  the 
present  advanced  stage  of  civilization  and  education  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  backward  pupils  are  still  occasion- 
ally to  be  met  with.  And  the  question  as  to  how  the 
neglect  of  years  may  be  atoned  for,  and  how  the  knowl- 
edge that  should  have  been  slowly  and  pleasurably  ac- 
cumulated in  youth  may  be  rapidly  acquired  in  early 
maturity,  is  a  problem  still  unsolved. 

Perhaps  one  who  has  had  some  opportunities  of  deal- 
ing practically  with  this  problem  may  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  its  solution. 

In  the  first  place  it  is — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  present  writer  goes — almost  useless  to  send 
a  girl  whose  mind  has  been  allowed  to  lie  fallow  until 
she  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  any  ordinary  school, 
even  a  school  whose  prospectus  bears  the  tempting 
clause  above  quoted. 

It  is  useless  because  one  of  two  results  will  almost 
inevitably  follow.  Either  she  will  be  so  unduly  depressed 
by  the  acquirements  of  her  juniors  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  utter  despair  as  to  the  possibility  of  ever  equaling 
them  ;  or  excessive  modesty  and  self-depreciation  not 
being  growths  of  the  present  age  she  will  decide  that 
she  has  better  equipments  for  the  battle  of  life  than  any 
which  culture  will  bestow  on  her ;  she  will  depreciate 
what  she  does  not  possess  in  order  that  she  mav  not 
painfully  regret  not  possessing  it. 

Moreover,  the  education  she  will  receive  at  an  ordi- 
nary school  is  not  likely  to  be  one  that  will,  in  itself, 
compensate  for  the  disadvantages  that  accompany  its 
acquirement.  She  will  be  taught  as  children  are  taught, 
while  her  mind  is  inevitably  matured,  more  or  less,  by 
a  longer  contact  with  life  than  they  have  had.  And 
while  engaged  upon  lessons  that  are  below  her  powers, 
she  will  be  puzzled  beyond  measure  by  the  technical 
difficulties  of  mastering  their  details.  While  capable 
perhaps  of  understanding  the  philosophic  aspect  of  a 
revolution  she  will  be  diverted  from  it  by  the  harassing 
effort  of  learning  the  dates  of  the  battles  connected 
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with  it — a  feat  which  the  trained  and  ductile  memory 
of  an  ordinary  child  of  ten  accomplishes  with  the  utmost 
ease. 

Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  in  one  of  her  earlier  novels,  de- 
scribes very  skilfully  the  almost  torturing  effect  of  scho- 
lastic routine  upon  the  mind  of  a  girl  whose  surround- 
ings indeed  had  not  been  literary,  but  whose  intellect 
had  been  developed  by  the  great  teacher — Life. 

The  mistakes  that  occur  in  dealing  with  the  backward 
older  girl  occur  because  most  teachers  whose  lives  are 
routine  bound,  and  whose  acquirements  are  too  often 
limited  within  one  narrow  groove,  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  are  educative  agents  other  than  books, 
that  contact  with  the  world,  with  work  of  any  kind,  with 
life  in  any  form,  develops  the  mind  ;  fail,  too,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  mental  dexterity  and  mental  growth. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  existing 
methods  ;  it  remains  to  be  proved  if  better  can  be  sug- 
gested. A  writer  in  an  English  magazine  has  recently 
proposed  that  novel-reading  be  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  girls'  schools.  In  the  case  of  backward  pupils  the 
writer  has  tried  this  method  and  found  it  surprisingly 
successful,  many  years  before  the  publication  ot  the  ar- 
ticle in  question. 

A  school  for  backward  pupils  and  for  backward  pupils 
only  ;  no  girl  of  eighteen  should  be  harassed  by  the  petty 
humiliations  inseparable  from  studying  in  a  class  with 
younger  children  ;  might  be  conducted  on  the  following 
plan  : 

8  A.M.  Breakfast.     Reading  and  discussion  df  papers. 
9.  Study  of  anthmetic  alternately  with  history. 

10.  Language^iaily.     ^Presumably  French,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  special  reasons  for  the  study  of  another  tongue.) 

11.  Study  of  rhetoric  and   letter-writing  alternately 
with  grammar. 

12.  Luncheon. 

1.  Walk,  tennis,  skating. 

2.  Rest. 

3.  Lecture  on  history  of  England  alternately  with 
lectures  on  art  and  mythology.  Notes  taken.  Compo- 
sitions on  previous  lectures  read  and  criticised. 

4.30.  Rest. 

5.  Dinner.  (Purposely  early  to  give  a  long  even- 
ing-) 

6.  Needlework,  m?/ engrossing  in  character,  accompa- 
nied by  the  reading  aloud  of  a  novel  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  a  fixed  plan.  To  alternate  with  evenings  with 
Shakespeare,  each  pupil  taking  a  part. 

7.30.  Study.     Preparation  for  classes. 

•   9.  Slight  refreshment.    Social  intercourse. 

10.  Retiring  hour. 

The  novtl-reading,  to  which  four  hours  and  a  half  in 
each  week  have  been  allowed,  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  scheme.'  No  doubt  individual  taste  must  decide 
upon  the  novels  chosen,  but  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  Conan  Doyle,  Lord  Lytton,  Charles  Reade, 
Dumas,  Hugo,  Balzac  should  hold  prominent  places. 
Those  books  having  points  of  interest  in  common  should 
be  read  consecutively.  For  example,  if  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  Henry  VI.  were  the  play  selected 
Lord  Lytton's  **  Last  of  the  Barons  "  should  be  read  ; 
Richard  III.  and  **Quentin  Durward  "  would  be  well 
chosen  to  succeed  them.  One  last  word.  The  year, 
or,  better  still,  the  two  years,  should  be  a  period  of  per- 
fect retirement ;  of  calm,  intellectual  growth,  not  of  the 
anxious  acquirements  of  social  graces.  In  the  home  of 
a  lady  dainty  personal  habits  and  refined  table  manners 
would  be  insensibly  acquired  ;  the  less  they  are  made 
the  subjects  of  either  thought  or  conversation  the  better; 
veneering  is,  of  all  processes,  the  one  to  be  avoided. 
And  the  **  backward  pupil  "  who  for  two  years  or  even 
one  has  lived  in  the  routine  above  described  is  likely  to 
have  what  is  implied  in  the  "  best  breeding,"  modesty, 
and  unconsciousness  of  self. 

Bishop  Bet  hum  College,  Oshawa,  Ont,,  Can. 
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Advertising  of  Private  Schools. 

By  WOLSTAN  DiXEY. 

To  make  school  advertising  pay  it  must  follow  the 
same  principles  that  apply  to  all  good  advertising,  that 
is  to  say,  the  same  foundation  principles  :  first,  make  it 
very  plain  to  the  public  just  what  you  have  to  offer 
them,  and  second,  make  the  advertising  of  your  particu- 
lar school  in  some  way  specially  attractive,  so  that  it  will 
stand  out  from  the  others  and  make  an  impression. 
There  is  a  certain  individuality  about  almost  every 
business,  and  there  ought  to  be  always  about  a  private 
school. 

Individuality  is  the  only  word  I  can  think  6f  to  ex- 
press the  idea,  and  I  believe  it  does  express  it  suffi- 
ciently for  the  purpose.  To  impress  upon  the  public  the 
value  of  your  own  school  you  must  show  some  particu- 
lar feature  or  features  of  excellence.  You  must  conduct 
it  in  some  respects  a  little  better  or  a  little  differently 
from  other  schools,  and  at  whatever  point  it  is  better  or 
different  that  is  the  point  you  want  to  make  prominent 
in  your  advertising. 

The  spirit  of  a  school  is  what  draws  the  most  desir- 
able people  to  it,  and  this  spirit  must  be  shown  very 
plainly  in  your  advertising.  It  must  be  put  forward  as 
dominating  the  whole  establishment,  giving  life  and 
character  to  every  department  and  every  study. 

To  give  an  example: — The  best  school  advertising  I 
know  anything  about  is  that  of  the  Siglar  school,  which 
appears  in  the  Century  Magazine. 


THE    SINGLA/r    SCHOOL.    «o  >o>«. 

My  ichool  hmi  beec  cminectl]'  successful  tot  many  years. 
My  boyi  go  to  cill!eES,  enler  weU,  go  Ihroueh  well,  come 
out  oell.  ud  succeed  in  the  world.  We  start  (hem  right, 
Eet  them  in  the  way  of  doing  things,  of  iteering  them- 
selves ;  and  they  stick  lo  it.  We  catch  them  youog  and 
Bart  them  eaily ;  we  have  to,  to  get  the  best  re*ult». 
The  commoa  miitalce  with  boys  is  tolieep  them  at  home 
too  lone.     Shall  I  send  you  my  pamphlet  ? 

Henby  W.  SiOLuR,  Newburgb-oa-HudsoD,  N.  Y. 

This  usually  occupies  a  page,  but  a  much  smaller  ad- 
vertisement of  this  school  appeared  not  long  ago.  The 
feature  in  it  which  attracted  attention  first  was  an  illus- 
tration of  a  light  beach-wagon,  full  of  boys  on  their  way 
to  the  ball-ground  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

There  you  see  is  shown  the  spirit  of  the  school,  that 
is  what  captivates  the  parents  and  boys  too. 

Now  of  course  the  same  ideas  can't  be  followed  in 
every  school,  but  every  school  ought  to  have  ideas  of 
some  sort,  very  active  in  its  management  and  methods, 
and  if  it  has  such  ideas  its  advertising  ought  to  show  it. 
The  cut-and-dried  :  "  All  departments  ;  home  comforts; 
superior  advantages"  sort  of  advertising,  tails  lo  express 
in  any  way  the  really  vital  attraction  of  a  good  school. 

i  am  asked  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  word- 
ing and  display  of  school  advertising,  but  the  bestcom- 
prehensive  advice  which  can  be  given  in  a  short  article 
like  this  is  :  Say  what  you  have  to  say  simply  and 
plainly,  and  leave  the  display  to  the  publisher's  discre- 
tion. 

The  question  of  display  has  come  to  be  such  a  special 
and  practical  science  nowadays,  that  any  well-conducted 
journal  is  likely  to  get  a  much  more  effective  as  well  as 
artistic  display  for  a  school  advertiser  than  he  will  get 
for  himself. 

There  is  a  great  field  in  school  advertising  for  effec- 
tive, artistic,  dignified  representation  of  a  superior  es- 
tablishment, and  if  time  and  space  would  permit  I  would 
gladly  write  a  whole  chapter  on  the  subject.  What  I  have 
said  here  is  merely  by  way  of  off-hand  suggestion.  I  am 
sure  that  intelligent,  progressive  school  advertisers  can 
profit  even  by  a  brief  hint. 

S6  IVorld  Building,  New  York  City. 


The  Advantages  of  the  Specialist 
System. 

THE    WOKKINGMAN'S  SCHOOL,  NEW   YORK   CITV. 

Primary  grades  need  principally  the  instruction  of  a 
class  teacher,  for  a  young  child  needs  the  homelike  in- 
fluence of  one  who  makes  her  room  refiect  her  own  indi- 
vidual nature  in  arrangement  and  atmosphere.  But  even 
in  the  lowest  classes  it  is  good  for  the  children  to  come 
in  contact  with  more  than  one  teacher,  /,  e.,  more  than 
one  individuality,  just  as  at  home,  their  intercourse 
with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  family,  constitutes 
broader  educational  environment  than  tbeparentsalone 
would  present.  With  older  children,  the  class-room  as 
the  pupil's  school  home,  must  by  no  means  be  aban- 
doned, and  here,  too,  the  class  teacher  will  preside  over 
the  little  circle,  representing  the  specific  interests  and 
characteristic  tendencies  of  the  class.  In  the  Working- 
man's  school  we  have  it  so  arranged  that  each  class 
teacher  is  also  special  teacher  in  those  studies  in  which 
she  is  particularly  efficient.  Each  specialist  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  specialty,  the  charge  of  a  particular  class 
for  which  she  is  responsible. 

There  are  only  two  exceptions  to  this  rule.  One  is 
the  specialist  teacher  of  natural  science  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  upper  grades,  who  teaches  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  this  work,  which  is  fitted  up  to  suit  the  special 
requirements  of  experimental  and  objective  work,  and 
which  represents  in  its  entire  outfit  the  spirit  of  scien- 
tific research.  The  art  department,  in  a  similar  way, 
introduces  the  child  into  the  elevating  atmosphere  01 
aesthetic  refinement,  while  the  work-shop  embodies  the 
idea  of  industrious  enterprise  and  the  dignity  and 
charm  of  assiduous  toil. 

In  explanation  of  our  arrangement  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  once  more  the  apparent  truism  that  no 
teacher  can  be  found  who  is  equally  efficient  or  inter- 
ested in  all  branches  of  instruction.  Especially  iit 
present  when  so  much  of  handiwork,  art  culture,  sci- 
ence, etc.,  has  been  introduced,  it  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized that  after  all  a  great  deal  of  special  aptitude  and 
study  must  be  required  to  have  each  of  these  branches 
w.ell  taught,  and  that  a  proper  division  of  labor  is  desir- 
able in  school  instruction  as  well  as  in  social  life.  Be- 
sides, it  seems  that  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  must 
be  respected  no  less  than  that  of  the  child.  I,  on  my 
part,  hare  a  certain  horror  of  teachers  who  profess  to 
be  able  to  teach  everything.  Of  course,  a  teacher  must 
have  received  a  generous  general  education,  and  have 
learnt  to  understand  and  appreciate  a// subjects  of  in- 
struction ;  besides,  he  must  be  a  /iroMfr  before  he  devel- 
ops into  a  specialist ;  but  that  certainly  does  not  imply 
tliat  he  can  teach  all  things  successfully  and  with  due 
justice  to  subject  and  child.  Whoever  undertakes  such 
a  hopeless  task  will  either  do  pitiously  perfunctory 
work,  or  will  throw  the  best  part  of  his  individuality 
and  enthusiasm  into  those  select  subjects  which 
best  express  his  individuality  and  give  disproportionate 
emphasis  to  these.  The  latter  contingency  is  as  de- 
plorable as  the  former ;  for  the  unity  of  conception  and 
development  of  which  the  advocates  of  the  class  teacher 
system  speak,  will  thus  be  badly  disturbed,  and  the 
child  will  be  handed  over  from  one  individual  to 
the  Other,  receiving  from  each  a  more  or  less  distorted 
revelation  of  his  environment. 


A  private  school  teacher  cannot  afTord  to  be  without  an 
educational  weekly.  He  needs  aid  and  inspiration,  and 
must  know  what  is  going  on  In  the  educational  world. 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  has  a  large  number  of  readers 
amonir  private  school  teachers.  There  are  reasons  tar 
this.  Two  dollars  and  a  half  could  not  be  better  invested 
than  in  one  year's  subserlptlon  to  THE  JOURNAL  Did  yoo 
notice  the  enclosed  order-blank  ? 


September  7,  1895 
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Advertising  a  School. 

By  Owen  MacPherson. 

A  school  that  does  not  advertise  in  these  days  of 
keen  competition  makes  a  great  mistake.  Parents  nat- 
urally select  from  among  the  schools  they  know,  and 
carefully  investigate  and  debate  the  attractions  offered 
by  the  various  ones  before  deciding  where  to  send  their 
boy  or  girl.  They  will  scan  the  school  advertisements 
in  publications  in  which  they  place  reliance,  and  a  bright 
and  snappy  announcement  of  the  educational,  social, 
and  other  advantages  they  wish  to  secure  for  their  child 
will  arrest  their  attention  and  cause  them  to  write  for 
further  information.  A  large  number  of  schools  have 
begun  to  learn  these  facts  and  know  that  judicious  ad- 
vertising pays. 

But  advertising  a  school  is  not  a  very  easy  matter.  A 
great  deal  of  money  may  be  wasted  by  not  choosing  the 
right  methods  and  mediums.  Many  schools  find  it 
profitable  to  employ  the  services  of  a  competent  adver- 
tisement writer  who  can  most  advantageously  word, 
display,  and  place  advertisements.  But  ad-smiths  who 
can  write  a  telling  school  advertisement  are  rare.  A 
principal  who  can  attend  to  this  matter  himself  will 
have  more  success  if  he  knows  how  to  place  the  advan- 
tages of  his  school  most  convincingly  before  the  public. 

Just  now  the  school  advertising  columns  of  the  great 
magazines,  weekly  journals,  and  daily  newspapers  are 
full  of  cards  and  descriptive  notes  of  educational  msti- 
tutions  of  all  classes.  The  Review  of  Reviews  and  the 
Century  iox  September,  and  the  Outlook  of  August  18  are 
before  me.  The  former  magazine  contains  thirteen 
pages  of  advertisements  of  "Schools  and  Colleges," 
carefully  classified  under  the  heads  of  "  Universities  and 
Colleges."  **  Academical  and  Preparatory  (Boys),"  "  Mil- 
itary," "  Academical  and  Preparatory  (Girls),"  "Aca- 
demical and  Preparatory  (both  sexes),"  "  Correspond- 
ence," and  "  Miscellaneous."  The  Century  and  Outlook 
classify  the  schools  by  states. 

The  first  advertisement  to  attract  my  attention  was 
that  of  Betts'  academy  of  Stamford,  Conn.  This  insti- 
tution has  built  up  an  enviable  reputation  in  its  fifty- 
six  years  of  existence  and  has  hundreds  of  friends 
through  the  country  who  are  interested  in  its  welfare. 
But  Mr.  Betts  very  wisely  does  not  consider  this  alone 
sufficient  to  increase  its  success  but  advertises  the  su- 
perior attractions  in  the  Century^  the  Review  of  Reviews^ 
the  Outlooky  and  other  high  class  publications  likely  to 
be  read  by  people  whose  patronage  he  would  like  to 
secure.  This  is  the  way  he  calls  attention  to  his  school 
m  the  magazines : 

Now  this  is  clearly  a  strong 


Wkm^4», 


Betts 
Academy, 


TUf  i«  M  Indivtdwl  Kkool— <hrtMlB«^.«t 
■ahc  lk«  «^ifiMb«/.  Ml  Om  dM^  dM  bHb  «r  vwk  I  • 
brigMrta'nti*  MilMl4Uck.Md  ilM iImvw boy (• 


advertisement.  It  is  original, 
attractive,  dignified,  and  to  the 
point.  It  is  sure  to  claim  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  read- 
ers.   The  picture  of  the  old  bell 

of  1838  will  .hold  many  eyes  ^^  ^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  set  the  minds  to  inquiring  ^^Irr.i'^rSr.:::::;^'^^'".^^,:? 
after  its  meaning.  The  motto, 
"What  we  do  we  do  well," 
makes  an  excellent  heading ; 
getting  an  education  is  a  serious 
thing  and  parents  are  made  to 
feel  that  Mr.  Betts  believes  it. 

"  This  is  an    individual 
school  "  is   another  inducement 

to  peruse  the  advertisement.  Every  sentence  brings 
out  a  strong  point.  No  space  is  wasted.  Every- 
thing has  meaning  and  life.  Parents  who  have  a  boy 
will  listen  to  Mr.  Betts  to  the  last  word,  and  large  num- 
bers will  "  send  for  illustrated  circular."  That  **  better 
call  on  me  at  the  school  "  also  has  weight.  Even  if  pa- 
rents do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  invitation  it  implies 
the  guarantee.  "  If  you  will  see  for  yourself  I  am  sure 
you  will  favor  me  with  your  patronage  and  good  will." 

If  it  were  not  for  one  omission  the  advertisement  of 
Betts'  academy  might  be  called  a  perfect  model.  The 
price  of  tuition  is  left  out.     Such  an  omission  is  expen- 


prMtanlfife.   Wt gh* •  tkoroHb  i 

MiiM  for  TMlwkal  SckwU  tad  U«h«nM«  w4  • 
UMrd  pnctel  iraMiiC  I*  ikMt  Ml  temdiac  >•  «■*•* 
cont«^    W«  MiM  dM  ytipMMlM  W  IwtMa.  iW 

iMnng -«>»»  th^T'"  Mrf  <>M  ■•■*^  "^  >■>*  *"*■)*" 
is  hwri,  of  fini  lap«tiaM-*i«MaiiM*  of  MCMdwy 

iMportMC*. 

TiMAcaaOTiyvMMMIllMl  tMiiMr  «•  •  pim,  Ikf 
maker  acmfcl  tiiidr«rik«  iMctl  affaiMMCati  W 
Ae  be»t  leboob,  tmA  yon  ef  t«p«n<ii<«  tai  M<«ri<Md 
ing  dM  BMita  aT  itadni  Nfi.  Smd  far  IBMnud  dr- 
calar.  or  0«rtMf )  cd  m  mc  U  Om  ickMi  («m  kow 
rrem  Kro-York). 

WILUAN  J.  Bens.  M.  iV  (Vilt).  PrlMl»4 


siye.  Many  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price 
will  write  for  circulars.  The  two  following  advertise- 
ments which  have  a  number  of  other  good  points  shut 
off  unprofitable  correspondence  : 

KENTUCKY  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 


MIUTARY. 


SIXTH    YEAR, 


Located  In  the  Famous  Bine  Grass  Region. 

Better  Kit  on  a  log  beside  a  teacher  than  to  pass  through  the 

marble  halls  of  the  finest  college  In  the  land.'^  So  said  one  of 

our  great  men.  and  it  Is  true.     Our  buildings  are  plain,  our 

equipment  Is  very  good,  but  we  understand  our  subject— Boys. 

Boys  of  from   fourteen  to  twenty  stand  more  In  need  of 

training— moral,  mental  physical,  and  social— than  they  do 

of  formal,  college  lectures.   Character  comes  first  with  us ;  the 

ability  to  think  for  one's  self  next. 

This  Is  a  home  like,  military,  training  school ;  as  one  boy  ex- 
pressed It,  **  I  feel  like  I  am  leaving  one  home  and  going  to  an- 
other." 

Our  thorough  Collegiate  Course  prepares  for  life  or  for  college. 
Practical  Englne«'rlng  and  Commercial  Courses  also. 
$255  covers  necessary  expense.  Including  one  uniform  and  use 
of  books. 
Full  Information  In  our  catalogue. 

Major  C.  W.  FOWLER,  Sapt.,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 

The  ordinary  school  advertisement  is  nothing  but  a 
perfunctory  about  name  and  location,  with  sometimes  a 
dry  reference  to  studies  and  tuition,  absolutely  without 
force  and  finish.  Some  do  not  even  let  the  reader  sus- 
pect that  they  send  out  descriptive  matter.  Perhaps 
they  think  that  everybody  knows  that.  But  they  are 
mistaken.  Uninviting  sameness  of  language  and  typog- 
raphy as  illustrated  in  the  following  cards  clipped  from 
magazines  is  no  inducement  to  begin  writing  for  corre- 
spondence : 


/PUk 


M 


Hbw  Tow  Orrr.  SO,  St.  uul  8« 
iSS  PEEBLES  A/^D 


67tkS(rMi. 


M/SS  THOMPSON'S 
»0Mdtm—aD«yS«^ooifwotfto. 


H«w  voM  Cirv.  SSI  WMt  NSili  WL,  BiiiwmDfty. 
hjfRS.  DA  VID  HUME  CORDOh 
JVi  Boom  MtfSekool  for  Voa      ~ 


tacpiwiSl 


Wv^  Vtf^HV  €^VW    ilH  W^flfe  AfKk  fllf^.^ 

ISSGtBBoA'S'  SCHOOL FORGIRLS 


■  Ji  *     i 


Ji/f/SS  AN  ABIES   B»arJimg  amd  •  Dmp 
/IYMooI  for  Tons  Ladl«.-«NShw&lS4t.  Otmm 

'EST  IVA^SjT^WtBBT'sBMt' 

fWVfl 

•I 


m 


Viw  Ton  CirT.  ts  IMI  64ik  nrMN. 
fTHE  MISSES  CRINNELLS 

TuopoMOotoborS.        ^  S^Swi— UrtSKf  14. 


qTHE  PEEK  SKILL  MIUTARY  ACA- 

I  ilM»i    OMjwi    Bona  for  niMtr-"^'-* 

^^  OOLUMWH. 


/? 


*  Hsw  TOMU  Loos  Uaad.  BoO^a. 
>OSL  YN  CLA^S/CALSCHOOL.—  I/mm. 
MOMOwl.hoffl«eteforTol>orolMW>or>. 


Vbw 


BOttOllli 


TRS^WSfkCYSAND  MJSS  BELL'S 


Q  AID  t>AY  MBOOC  iO»  TOOSO 
1.*  mmamU  Bf«v«««  for 


PnmTLVASu.niladrt|*te  4SlS«ad  *»}iZSyfJf^ 
A  THOROUGH FRENCHmmdENCLISM 
/\  BoiM8cboi4t0rMOIrta.-rk«Mkwura 
•■<&••  ta two ywA  psooyoor.      ll»o.l« 


B\ 


"^emple  grove  seminary. 

OraS«Ml|Mi.OolWo  ta*  UBlignUy 
mri  OouMO  fo 


r——  .'or Yooac  ------ 

Onab&m  9.  Do«D.  MlP.. 


,>    «•*»»  w«  «iMi«oa. 


""KS, 


PBni«TLTA*U.80«tkl 

^1  SHOP  THORPE —A  Ckmrtk  BmrSi^ 
£>  ODdPoySfboplforOiilfc   PyopMjH  for  Poll  _S«o> 

Vodmodojr  B«pCW.^tiSS.  ygrct«wyMgo4|fOoo 


POnOfliVAIIM.  ^ ^ 

'ILL'    ••^"Oifr -DICKINSON SEM- 


USE   OF   DISPLAY     TYPE. 


Advertisers  must  bear  in  mind  that  people  have  no 
time  to  write  to  every  school  that  has  a  card  in  the 
papers  they  read.  It  is  wise  to  use  display  type  to 
attract  the  eye.    Take  this  adv.  for  instance  : 


BOSTON 

and  training 
mont  Street 
poor      wel- 


Stammerer's 


INSTITUTE 

School.  41  Tre. 
Boston.  Rich  and 
come. 


The  eyes  of  parents  who  have  a  stammering  child  will 
at  once  be  drawn  to  this  notice.  It  stands  out  boldly, 
though  It  is  brief,  too  brief,  if  there  were  many  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  advertising  in  the  same  publication. 

Of  course  there  must  not  be  too  much  display.  One 
or  two  lines  in  clear,  dark  type  accentuating  peculiar 
points  of  excellence  or  calling  attention  to  a  special 
virtue  of  the  school,  will  answer  the  purpose.  An  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  is  made  in  the  following  : 

Vermont,  Burlington. 

Secure  Health  for  Your  Daughters, 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Bishop  Hopkins  Hall,  the  best 
located  girls*  school  in  this  country.  One  hundred 
acres  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.     $^00. 

The  criticism  to  be  made  here  is  that  nothing  is 
said  of  the  character  of  the  school,  its  success,  educa- 
tional aims,  social  advantages,  not  even  a  word  about 
catalogues  and  circulars. 
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The  followinjr  advertisement  is  well  put  and  makes 
good  use  of  display  type  : 


MotUciair  Mi/ilary  Academy, 


fnfinf. 


!u  dayi  without 


MANY  BOYS  FAIL 

In  thilT  L«iuai  bcauH  they  Utk  ownul  coDccntrUlan. 
twigkl  bow  to  MDd)'.  Their  cnjojr  oeiything  better  iliui 
•rho  dre»nn  ov*r  tiij  ItBoni  I)  piviiij  the  -n-f  to  future 
Icftcbcrt  An  rnpoDiible  for  minx  ^(Ur™  drtunen  who  ■ 
briii(lDE  inirthinE  to  pw 

Crowded  cIuKi.  Loiif  lenou.  Imck  of  pcnout  ittendon.  absence  of  >y>to- 
bUlc  phyiiul  friiniop,  ud  overworked  leKchen,  ue  t  few  of  the  tiuny  uuiei 
■hieh  leidloloM  of  inlemt  ind  -'imeBding  to  Wuily  "  ■mong  pupUi. 

enthu^vn.  uid  jive  punuHe  to  Ws  eflbm. 

Viut  the  Aculcmy,  conlei  with  the  IMncipal,  and  Judge  for  irounelf  the 

J.  d  'MacVICAR.  Head  Muter. 
ATTRACTIVE  CUTS. 

"""■'"■*""*"  .  The  principal  points  in  adver- 

tising is  to  so  arrange  and  word 
an  advertisement  that  it  will 
draw  attention,make  a  favorable 
impression  upon  the  reader  and 
get  him  to  send  for  further   in- 

_  __^_ ':  tormation,    A  small  cut  of build- 

~  -       ■  .^^^  ^  picture  giving  a   view   of 

the  social  life  of  the  institution  or  glimpses  of  the  inter- 
ior of  the  school  will  be  found  a  good  eye-attracter. 


SS' 


.   TbonMiih  prepvmttoo  t 


buildings,  their  appearance  and  interior?  The  dormi- 
tories? Equipment?  Is  the  board  uniformly  whole- 
some and  varied  ?  What  studies  are  pursued  ?  What  ii 
the  principal  object  of  the  school,  educationally  ?  Who 
are  the  teachers .'  Are  they  capable  educators  ?  Is  their 
character  such  that  my  child  can  safely  follow  their  ex- 
ample and  learn  their  nabits  ?  What  arc  the  rules  regu- 
lating the  relation  between  students  and  faculty,  and 
jtucients  among  themselves?  What  is  the  educational 
standing  of  the  school  ?  Its  social  standing  ?  Who  are 
patronizing  it?  Who  are  the  graduates  and  what  are 
they  doing  at  presents  What  churches  are  in  town? 
What  respectable  places  of  amusement  ?  U  hat  students' 
societies  are  there?  What  opportunities  are  ofFeredfor 
a  healthy  physical  development?  What  holidays  are 
fixed  ?  How  is  the  supervision  of  the  pupils  '  What 
disciplinary  means  are  employed  *.  Do  the  principal 
and  the  teachers  give  their  full  time  and  attention  to 
the  promotion  of  the  educational  influence  of  the  school? 
What  school  publications  are  issued  ?  Who  are  the 
trustees  ?  Are  ihe  people  who  have  children  in  the  school 
satisfied?  Beginning  and  end  of  terms?  What  advan- 
tages "ill  my  child  have  gained  after  he  has  passed 
through  the  school  ? 

Now  it  is  evident  that  not  all  of  these  questions  cpald 
be  disposed  of  in  one  single  advertisement.  The  fol- 
lowing model,  which  occupies  a  whole  page  in  the  Sep- 
tember Century,  shows  how  a  great  many  of  them  may 
be  answered  at  one  time  : 

The  Misses  Shipley's  School  for  airls 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


i1i<K.  In  Cmrk  j<k1  Lltin 
there  i>  thorough  gninnillkill  ininini-,  ind  iKe  tuiKlird  In 
Hght  irudiiion  i<  ihii  now  H>]iy  our  hem  colleger  br  Ihe 

THOKOVanNESS.    The  poniblllly  of  giining  from  induction 


A  distinctive  cut  as  employed  in  the  advenisement  of 
Betts'  academy  and  in  that  of  the  Siglar  school  to  which 
Mr.  Dixey  calls  particular  attention  in  this  Journal,  is 
also  a  valuable  medium. 


The  Siglar  School. 


Above  all,  however,  the  advertisement  must  have  snap 
and  style.  Cuts  alone  are  not  sufficient.  Mr  Gillam  who 
formerly  wrote  the  advertisements  of  Wanamaker  and 
is  now  employed  by  Hilton,  Hughts  &  Co.,  in  New 
York  city,  never  uses  cuts  and  still  everybody  reads 
what  he  has  to  say.  School  advertisers  should  study  his 
products  and  the  work  of  other  successful  advertisers. 


WHAT  PARENTS  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

The  main  points  to  be  summed  up  in  a  school  adver- 
tisement are  those  that  will  convince  ihe  people  th*-  ad- 
vertisers wish  to  address  that  their  school  is  the  place 
to  send  their  children. 

Here  arc  a  few  questions  that  parents  willa<:k  :  What 
is  the  special  purpose  of  the  school  ?  Where  is  it  loca- 
ted? What  are  the  rates  of  tuiiion,  board,  and  other 
expenses  ?  Is  it  heathful  ?  How  are  its  surroundings  ? 
How  are  the  facilities  for  reaching  it  ?    What  about  the 


MENTAL  AffALVSIS.    The  >ork  of  the  pvpH  i>  flu-Bal  .iih 

LOCATION.     BrvnMiwrliteninilciH'etf  orPhilidcljitiu     The 

tennti  ind  baiLei-bill.     The  ro^i  in  the  Klghboihacd  ire 
exeellcflt  for  bicycling. 
AddieulbrcircuUri.  THF.  MIOSES  SHiPLRV. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  change  the  wording  of  an  adver- 
tisement at  every  insertion.  The  distinctive  attractions 
and  superiorities  should  of  course  be  stated  each  time 
and  with  particular  emphasis.  But  it  is  advisable  to 
bring  out  new  points  of  interest  to  parents  right  along. 

THE  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE. 

The  principal  object  of  advertising  is  to  get  people 
to  write  for  more  information.  Every  school  should 
have  circulars  and  a  catalogue,  answering  if  possible 
all  the  questions  I  have  suggested  above,  to  send 
out.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  make  the  catalogue 
attractive.  It  should  be  well  printed  on  good  paper, 
illustrated,  and  in  convenient  form  for  mailing  and 
reading. 

Among  a  lot  of  catalogues  before  me  that  of  Has- 
brouck  institute,  Jersey  City,  strikes  me  aa  one  of  the 
best  in  appearance  and  contents.  There  are  pictures 
of  the  building,  entrance,  vestibule,  and  campus,  por- 
traits of  the  principal  and  vice-principal,  photographic 
views  of  a  faculty  meeting,  of  various  departments  and 
classes  at  work,  of  the  apparatus  room,  library,  gymna- 
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sium,  music  room,  and  assembly  hall,  etc.  A  few  of 
the  illustrations  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the 
directors  of  the  instilute  are  given  below.  The  follow- 
ing reproduction  of  the  list  of  contents  shows  what  the 
catalogue  contains  It  may  serve  as  a  model  to  other 
day  schools : 


KlHlFtiiaru 


S™'i«t™pSS 

ling'  .  ■  .  •  .   ■ 

Lltinrr  and  DabaUns  BoelttlH 

li.      .      . 

isii-'""''''  •         ■ 

gtltlSSS'.SiS'i'i 

""'.■■  ■■  "Is 

The  catalogue  of  a  boarding  school  must,  of  course, 
be  still  more  comprehensive  though  not  necessarily  larger 
in  size.  A  felicitous  terseness  of  style  is  essential. 
Parents  will  not  pore  for  hours  over  catalogues.  Con- 
cise and  convincing  statements  answering  the  questions 
that  appear  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them  are 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  long,  chatty,  or  bombastic 


<-::51 


explanations.  Among  the  things  to  be  avoided  are  the 
following  :  witticisms  (education  is  an  earnest  matter), 
ankind  or  scathing  references  to  other  schools  in  the 
same  field, "  preachy  "  remarks  on  the  duties  of  parents, 
frequent  quotations  from  the  poets 
(the  reader  wants  to  hear^iw,  what 
you  have  to  offer),  dwelling  on 
wholly  insignificant  details,  peda- 
gogic jargon.  Above  all  scrupul- 
ously avoid  misrepresentations  in 
words  and  in  illustrations ;  and — 
don't  blow  your  horn  too  loudly, 
let  the  features  of  yourschool  speak 
for  themselves. 

Sometimes  a  map  showing  the 
location  and  accessibility  of  the 
school  may  help  to  influence  the 
parents  in  their  selection.  The 
Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  state  normal 
school  has  such  a  map.  (See  cut 
of  map  on  this  page.) 

SENDING  OUT  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Every  request  for  a  catalogue 
and  otherdescriptivematter  should 
receive  prompt  attention.  A  letter 
— circular  or  (better)  personal — 
shonld  be  sent  in  a  separate  envel- 
ope telling  the  inquirers  that  you 
will  cheerfully  answer  further  ques 
tions,  and  calling  attention  to  par- 
ticularly effective  points'in  the  mat- 
ter mailed  to  them.     Enter  names 


of  all  who  ask  fur  caialr>gues,  and  note  down  what 
matter  was  sent  them,  date,  and  important  points 
gathered  from  their  letters.  Send  catalogues  to  for- 
mer students  and  write  personal  letters  to  them  show- 
ing your  continued  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  asking 
them  to  send  you  addresses  of  friends  who  may  wish  to 
enjoy  the  same  educational  advantages  that  they  have 
had.  All  names  and  addresses  that  can  be  obtained  of 
people  whose  patronage  is  desired  should  be  arranged 
by  states  and  alphabetically. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

Another  excellent  means  of  drawing  attention  to  a 
school  are  the  commencement  exercises.  Many  institu- 
tions depend  upon  them  chiefly  for  their  advertising. 
Tastefully  engraved  invitations  should  be  sent  out.  The 
local  papers  will  be  glad  to  publish  a  brief  note  of  the 
coming  event.  Afterward  a  well- writ  ten  account  of  the 
exercises  should  be  sent  to  these  papers  with  the  re- 
quest to  give  it  space.  Souvenirs  prettily  gotten  up 
should  be  sent  to  all  former  and  prospective  students. 
A  great  deal  of  good  can  be  gained  for  the  school  if 
these  points  are  observed. 

MEDIUMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

What  mediums  to  choose  for  the  advertising  of  a 
school,  aside  from  catalogues,  circulars,  commencement 
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souvenirs,  etc.,  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  all 
depends  whether  a  school  wants  a  national  patronage  sr 
is  satisfied  with  a  local  one.  A  simple  rule  to  follow  is  : 
Advertise  in  the  publications  through  which  you  can 
most  profitably  influence  the  people  you  want  to  inter- 
est in  your  school. 

The  local  papers,  particularly  the  weekly  editions,  are 
mediums  that  should  not  be  slighted.  Form  the  acquaint- 
ance of  their  proprietors,  editors,  reporters,  and  bu-i- 
ness  managers.  Have  a  standing  advertisement  in  them 
all  the  year  round,  increasing  the  size  of  the  card  July, 
August,  and  Septrmber.  Reading  notices  if  can  fully 
written  so  as  to  give  little  trouWe  in  editing  and  not 
smacking  too  much  of  advertising  will  always  be  wel- 
comed by  these  papers.  All  happenings  of  interest,  the 
opening  and  closing  oE  terms,  new  acquisitions,  celebra- 
tions, etc  ,  will  make  material  for  newsy  items  that  will 
easily  be  gotten  into  print.  It  is  advisable  to  send 
these  notes  to  all  papers  who  carry  advertisements  of 
the  school  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  use  them  all. 
The  great  universities  have  special  newspaper  corre- 
spondents who  supply  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  with 
interesting  items.  They  send  out  printed  slips,  with  a 
polite  request  to  print  as  much  as  is  wanted. 

A  school  that  is  sectarian  should  advertise  in  the 
weeklies  read  by  the  greatest  number  of  people  belong- 
ing to  its  denomination. 

Independent  schools  will  find  it  advantageous  to  pat- 
ronize such  papers  as  the  Outlook.  And  the  Independenl, 
Public  Opinion,  Literary  Digest,  Scientific  American,  Har- 
per's Bazaar,  Kate  Field's  Washington,  Ladies'  Home 
Jourmil,  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  Housekeeper,  and  Com- 
fort have  been  suggested  to  me  as  giving  good  returns. 
It  would  seem  that  an  advertisement  in  the  Youth's 
Companion,  St.  Nicholos,  Harper's  Round  Table,  and 
other  high  class  publications  (or  children  are  good  ad- 
vertising mediums,  for  the  boys  and  girls  often  have 
much  influence  in  decisions  where  they  arc  to  be  edu- 
cated. 

No  school  looking  for  national  patronage  should  omit 
to  advertise  in  the  standard  magazines  and  reviews. 

It  is  strange  that  the  educational  journals  which  have  a 
large  national  circulation  are  not  used  more  for  advertis- 
ing purposes.  Live  superintendents  and  principals  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  education  are  frequently 
asked  by  parents  to  recommend  a  school  for  their  child. 
Besides,  there  are  many  schools  that  depend  wholly  or 
in  part  upon  teachers  for  their  patronage,  such  as 
schools  of  pedagogy,  training  schools,  schools  of  art, 
conservatories  of  music,  technical  schools,  etc.  The 
standard  educational  journals  clearly  could  be  used  to 


advantage  by  these  institutions.  I  should  advise  all 
private  schools  to  have  an  advertisement  in  The  School 
Journal  at  least  once  a  year,  say  in  the  widely  distri- 
buted annual  summer  number. 

I  know  parents  who  take  enough  interest  in  education 
to  be  regular  subscribers  to  The  School  Journal,  and 
the  attractive  Christmas  numbers  and  Annual  Summer 
issues  are  read  by  hundreds  of  fathers  and  mothers. 

Every  private  school  proprietor  and  teacher  should 
subscribe  for  The  School  Journal  to  tet  posted  on  the 
best  methods  of  advancing  their  interests  and  those  of 
their  pupils.  The  ediiorial  notes  lolumns  alone  are 
worth  the  two-and-a-half  dollars  invested  in  subscription. 
Besides  there  are  helpful  articles  and  features  of  infinite 
value  to  all  educators.  I  know  a  school  proprietor  who 
subscribes  every  year  for  all  of  his  teachers  and  he  tells 
me  that  this  investment  pays  him  a  good  Interest  adding 
many  dollars  to  the  income  of  the  school.  He  is  a  bus- 
iness man  who  has  found  out  that  parents  prefer  a 
school  whose  teachers  know  something  about  education 
and  are  informed  as  to  the  great  educational  movements, 
problems,  and  tendencies  of  the  present. 
> 

In  the  present  number,  The  Journal  presents  several  articles 
of  special  interest  to  private  school  proprietor?  and  teachers. 
Nearly  all  of  the  writers  are  widely  and  favorably  known  to 
American  teachers  and  the  success  they  have  had  m  their  par- 
ticular lines  of  work  makes  their  suggestions  especially  valuable. 
Dr.  Seeley,  recentlv  elected  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  state 
normal  school  at  Trenion.  N.  J.,  was  formerly  the  president  of 
Ferry  Hall  seminary,  an  institution  which  under  his  administra- 
tion made  marked  progress.  Messrs.  Peirce  and  Eaton  arc  exert- 
ing a  powerful  influence  on  the  commercial  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. Messrs.  Holbrook  and  Mayhugh  are  leaders  m  the  private 
normal  school  field.  Dr  Groszmann  is  superintendent  of  the 
Workingman's  school,  where  the  combination  of  the  class  and 
speei.'^list  systems  advocated  bv  him  is  being  carried  on  with  the 
raostgratilying  ffKults,  Mr.  Dixey  holds  an  enviable  reputation 
among  advcriisement  writers,  and  his  suggestions,  supplemented 
by  a  most  helpful  and  pract:cjl  article  by  a  writer  choosing  the 
nom  deplume  of  Owen  MaePherson,  will  be  read  with  great  in- 
terest and  profit.  The  article  on  "  Neglected  Education  "  gives 
some  limely  and  serviceable  hints  on  an  Important,  though  rarely 
discussed,  subject. 

The  summer  sessions  of  important  schools  for  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  the  advancement  of  education  are  described 
by  educators  whose  names  arc  the  best  guarantee  that  thereader 
will  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  reports. 

There  are  many  other  valuable  features  which  add  to  the  help- 
fulness and  attractiveness  of  the  present  issue.  School  Law  and 
other  departments  of  the  monthly  Special  School  Board  issue  were 
crowded  out.  and  will  appear  in  a  later  number.  The  notes  of 
the  Denver  meeting  are  also  omilied;  will  be  concluded  next 
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The  Next  Step  in  Business  Education. 

By  Thos.  May  Peirce. 

What  should  be  the  next  step  in  business  education 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  standing  place  of  the 
educator.  In  a  few  leading  commercial  institutes  the 
"  school  idea  "  has  been  incorporated  into  the  business 
college  course,  to  the  efifect  that  certain  well-defined 
requirements  in  scholarship  must  be  met  by  the  student 
before  entering  upon  a  business  course — good  schools 
demanding  a  good  English  education  as  a  prerequisite 
to  either  a  business  or  a  shorthand  course.  In  these 
schools  you  will  be  apt  to  find  students  properly  classi- 
fied after  entering,  it  being  held  that  business  training 
attempted  under  other  circumstances  can  neither  be 
systematic  nor  successful.  If  this  step  has  not  yet 
been  taken,  the  writer  knows  of  no  step  so  necessary 
as  this  for  the  next. 

Again,  if  in  an  educational  institution  the  best  ener- 
gies of  its  principal  and  instructors  are  expended  along 
the  line  of  preparing  students  for  college,  and  the  at- 
tempt is  also  made,  as  a  side  issue,  to  educate  for  busi- 
ness in  a  special  department,  the  next  step  that  should 
be  taken  under  such  circumstances  is  to  detach  the 
business  school — after  the  fashion  of  Pratt  institute,  of 
Brooklyn,  which  has  just  handed  over  its  business  and 
shorthand  departments  to  Mr.  Norman  P.  Heffley,  to  be 
run  as  a  separate  school,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  facts 
that  its  various  courses  were  established  largely  with  a 
view  to  utilitarian  education  and  so  successful  a  business 
educator  as  Mr.  Fieffley  had  immediate  charge  of  these 
departments.  Business  education  is  a  speciality  as  defi- 
nitely marked  as  medicine,  dentistry,  the  law,  the  min- 
istry, or  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  unless  the  in- 
stitution is  a  university — a  real  collection  of  colleges  or 
schools  of  dififerent  kinds,  each  having  its  own  special 
course  of  study — it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  better 
instruction  and  more  satisfactory  results  will  be  secured 
if  business  training  be  the  one  thing  done. 

The  most  advanced  mercantile  schools — those  whose 
courses  have  breadth  and  depth  as  well  as  length  (and 
plenty  of  that) — are  preparing  to  take  another  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  "  school  idea "  by  establishing 
courses  of  study  of  definite  length,  for  two  years  at 
least,  and  graduating  their  students  in  both  the  com- 
mercial and  shorthand  courses.  This  is  yet,  in  most 
cases,  looked  upon  as  an  ideal  combination  ;  but  its 
materialization,  here  and  there,  is  now  taking  place. 
When  the  commercial  school  becomes  fully  saturated 
with  the  "  school  idea,"  students  will  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  "at  any  time,"  but  will  be  required  to  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  as  near  as  may  be  on  open- 
ing day,  and  they  will  be  advanced  in  classes,  term  by 
term,  to  the  end,  but  without  losing  sight  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Philadelphia, 


Commercial  School  of  20th  Century, 

By  Seymour  Eaton. 

Commercial  colleges,  so  called,  teach  young  men  to 
record  business,  and  some  few  of  them  do  this  depart- 
ment of  school  work  fairly  well.  The  ability  to  record 
transactions,  to  add  figures,  or  to  take  down  a  dic- 
tated letter  is  perhaps  equal  in  money  value  to  the 
ability  to  properly  display  goods,  measure  off  ribbons, 
or  make  change.  The  one  bears  the  same  relation  to 
business  that  the  other  does.  To  r^r^A•^/ business  is  not 
to  do  business.  The  man  who  employs  the  bookkeeper 
does  the  business ;  the  bookkeeper  simply  makes  the 
records.  The  merchant  does  the  business  and  is  respon- 
sible largely  for  its  success  or  failure  ;  the  salesman 
simply  serves  the  customer  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
hotel  waiter  serves  us  the  dinner  which  the  experienced 
cook  prepares. 

Men  with  the  ability  to  do  business  are  rarely  unem- 


ployed. Under  the  existing  economic  conditions  of  our 
country  ability  to  do  business  must  necessarily  be  con- 
stantly in  demand.  Our  undeveloped  industrial  re- 
sources are  so  great,  or,  in  other  words,  the  i//r</^?;7^  busi- 
ness of  our  country  is  so  great  that  the  ability  to  do  is 
infinitesimal  in  comparison.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abil- 
ity to  measure  ofif,  tie  up,  pack,  ship,  or  record  business 
is  so  abundant  that  rarely  more  than  half  of  it  is  ever 
profitably  employed.  The  commercial  schools  of  the 
future  must  train  young  men  x.odo  business.  This  is  the 
only  labor  field  in  which  the  demand  will  always  exceed 
the  supply.  The  business  colleges  of  our  cities  do  not 
even  make  pretensions  in  this  direction  which,  in  it- 
self, is  remarkable,  considering  the  variety  and  large- 
ness of  their  pretensions. 

Can  a  young  man  be  taught  to  do  business  ?  Why 
not  ?  He  can  be  taught  how  to  build  a  bridge  or  con- 
struct a  railway,  or  design  a  building.  Of  course  he 
•must  have  latent  business  ability — that  is,  brains.  If 
he  has  this  and  the  ambition  to  become  a  business  man 
he  should  be  trained  in  the  forms,  customs,  and  records 
of  business  ;  he  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  political  conditions  of  our  own 
and  foreign  countries  ;  he  shouW  have  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  commercial  geography  of  the  world, 
its  sources  of  supply,  its  facilities  for  transportation, 
and  its  great  markets  for  raw  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts ;  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  world's  laws  gov- 
erning and  effecting  trade,  and  with  the  routine  of  im- 
porting and  exporting  ;  in  short,  he  should  receive  while 
yet  at  school  the  foundation  of  that  broader  knowledge 
of  the  world's  complex  systems  of  industry  and  finance 
which  is  the  secret  power  of  the  successful  merchants 
and  bankers  of  our  great  commercial  centers. 

The  countries  of  Europe,  noticeably  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  are  far  in  advance  of  us  along  the 
line  of  commercial  training.  They  are  not  leading  us 
because  we  are  not  even  following.  Germany  has  the 
best  trained  business  men  in  the  world.  No  better 
proof  ot  the  practical  value  of  the  training  can  be  found 
than  the  fact  that  this  one  nation  which  has  made  a  full 
trial  of  it  is  leading  all  others  in  pushing  forward  her 
outposts  of  trade  to  the  most  distant  points.  If  we  are 
to  succeed  in  foreign  trade,or,  for  that  matter,  in  domes- 
tic trade,  we  must  have  a  larger  number  of  properly 
trained  men — men  who  in  knowledge  and  ability  are 
equal  to  the  best  outputs  of  foreign  schools. 

We  have  already  taken  up  in  good  earnest  the  subject 
of  industrial  education,  and  many  very  excellent  insti- 
tutions are  very  largely  attended.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  manufacture  superior  wares  and  an  entirely  different 
thing  to  sell  them.  We  need  trained  business  men  who 
know  where  and  when  to  buy,  how  and  when  to  sell, 
how  to  secure  and  hold  markets — a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  trained  mechanics  and  manufacturers.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  commer- 
cial education  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant auxiliaries  to  the  growth  of  commerce,  and  mer- 
cantile schools  have  received  from  the  business  commu- 
nity a  liberal,  intelligent  support  which  has  enabled 
them  to  accomplish  important  results.  Commercial  ed- 
ucation in  this  broader  sense  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  the 
United  States.  The  department  of  industry  and  finance 
of  Drexel  institute,  Philadelphia,  has  been  established 
to  do  this  higher  grade  of  work,  and  in  its  plan  is  simi- 
lar to  the  great  mercantile  schools  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. I  do  not  know  of  any  other  American  school 
doing  similar  work.  The  business  public  must  be  taught 
to  see  the  importance  of  this  broader  commercial  train- 
ing. There  would  seem  to  be  no  work  which  our  com- 
mercial organizations  could  support  with  better  prom- 
ise of  great  and  permanent  influence  for  good,  not  only 
upon  their  own  immediate  interests,  but  upon  the  health- 
ful growth  and  advancement  of  a  country  unequaled 
for  the  largeness  of  its  commercial  resources  and  possi- 
bilities. 

In  a  future  article  I  shall  outline  in  detail  a  course  of 
study  and  training  adapted  to  the  commercial  school  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Drexel  Institute, 
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Independent  Normals. 

By  R.  Heber  Holbrook. 

The  word  "independent,"  as  designating  a  class  of  normal 
schools,  had  its  origin  with  the  National  Normal  university.  It 
implies,  first,  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  denominational  and  state  support  and  so  of  all  endow- 
ment ;  but  dependent  entirely  upon  receipts  from  its  students  for 
its  financial  maintenance.  But  second,  and  mo^t  important,  it  al- 
so implies  a  school  which,  being  free  of  denominational  and  state 
control,  is  at  liberty  to  arrange  its  curriculum,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline  on  principles  suggested  by  the  actual  practical 
demands  of  the  times,  rather  than  in  imitation  of  prevailing  sys- 
tems which  had  their  orif^in  in  medieval  scholasticism  and  which 
are  weighted  down  with  flummeries  of  a  decaying  priestcraft  and 
the  expensiveness  of  aristocratic  environment. 

The  central  idea  of  the  independent  normal  system  is  freedom 
— freedom  for  the  teacher  and  freedom  for  the  student ;  freedom 
on  the  part  of  the  institution  to  originate  a  course  of  instruction 
aid  methods  of  teaching,  and  discipline  adapted  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  and  freedom  on  the  part  of  its  students  to  choose 
their  own  studies  and  pursue  them  under  their  own  conditions 
and  necessities. 

As  a  result  (I  .say  it  not  boastingly,  yet  sincerely  and  intelligent- 
ly) scarcely  a  reform  has  taken  place  in  the  state  and  other  en- 
dowed institutions  which  has  not  been  practiced  for  years  and 
earnestly  advocated  by  independent  normals.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  the  self-government  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  shortening,  prunin)2:,and  enriching  of  the  general  courses 
of  studies,  and  the  reduction  of  expenses— all  of  which  is  in  the 
direction  of  bringing  within  the  reach  of  many  that  which  the 
wealthy  institutions  make  accessible  only  to  the  few  who  are 
rich,  or  to  that  still  smaller  number  who  are  willing  to  accept  it  as 
a  charity. 

These  conditions  have  all  united  to  give  the  independent  nor- 
mal system  a  separate  and  complete  character.  Not  jointing  in 
with  the  existing  systems  in  its  partial  work,  it  has  been  compelled 
to  perfect  its  own  complete  system. 

As  a  result  the  independent  normal  system  has  grown  by  nat- 
ural stages  to  a  clearly  differentiated  body  of  practice  and  doctrine, 
resulting  in  a  complete,  general  education,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
prepares,  in  the  least  time  and  at  the  least  expense,  a  young  man 
or  woman  for  any  of  the  vocations  of  life,  or  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
further  special  education  in  the  graduate  courses  of  the  univer- 
sities of  this  and  other  countries.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  it  aims  to  prepare,  for  no  one  understands  better  than  the 
founders  of  independent  normalism  how  fai  it  is  from  attaining  its 
own  ideals. 

The  inquiry  is  often  made,  sometimes  with  that  impatience 
which  is  characteristic  of  hi^h-bred  self-sufficiency,  *•  If  you  pre- 
tend to  found  2i  general  h^'stvm  of  education  why  do  you  attach 
to  it  the  *  catchy '  term  •  normal ' }  "  To  this  we  reply  that  our 
idea  of  a  true  general  education  is  that  it  should  be  normal ;  that 
is,  that  it  should  be  presented  to  its  recipient  as  if  he  were  prepar- 
ing to  teach.  For  everyone  is  necessarily  a  teacher,  if  not  of  a 
school,  surely  of  himself ;  and  therefore,  those  principles  of  peda- 
gogy and  psychology  which  best  prepare  a  young  person  for  the 
work  of  teaching  others,  best  prepares  him  for  the  inevasible  wvrk 
of  teaching  himself.  This  conclusion  has  been  vindicated  through 
the  long  test  of  nearly  half  a  century. 

But  there  is  another  principle,  the  converse  of  th  s,  which  has 
become  firmly  established  in  the  independent  normal  svstem  li 
is  this :  The  best  normal  training,  or  training  for  a  teacher  is  that 
which  includes  the  whole  education  of  the  prospective  teacher 
from  the  common  branches  up,  that  is  from  the  common  school 
up. 

While  we  do  not  contend  against  that  favorite  idea  of  educators 
that  a  professional  training  of  a  teacher  should  begin  after  the 
academic,  secondary,  and  higher,  is  completed,  we  do  insist  that 
a  much  better  training  for  teachers  is  that  in  which  the  profes- 
sional training  begins,  continues  and  ends  with  the  academic  edu- 
cation. In  other  words,  a  long  experience  and  careful  investiga- 
tion which  has  been  studiously  and  practically  carried  on  for  over 
a  third  of  a  century  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  freedom 
and  independence  have  led  us  to  the  firm  conviction  that  the  best 
academic  education  is  a  normal  academic  education,  and  thr  best 
normal  education  is  an  academic  normal  education.  1  he  sepa- 
rated academic  and  professional  education  we  look  upon  as  one 
of  the  many  evil  results  of  the  tendency  to  isolation  which  edu- 
cators are  now  beginning  faintly  to  recognize  and  condemn.  Our 
normal  academic,  or  academic  normal  education  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  product  of  that  concentration  which  at  this  laic  day  is 
being  heralded  as  the  only  true  gospel  of  a  new  educational  dis- 
pensation. 

Of  course  there  are  so  called  independent  normals,  which  do 
not  adequately  comprehend  this  system,  or  comprehending  it, 
carry  it  out  indifferently.  But  using  the  e/tu-quoque  (you're 
anodier)  argument,  do  all  the  institutions  of  any  type  fully  meet 
their  type  ? 

I  will  conclude  with  some  suggestions  as  to  the  normal  ques- 


tion in  Ohio.  Excepting  a  few  late  years,  all  the  normal  instruc- 
tion received  by  the  teachers  in  Ohio,  outside  of  the  cities,  has 
been  supplied  by  the  independent  normals. 

While  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  few  misinformed 
or  prejudiced  men  in  our  state  to  ignore  the  great  work  of  these 
institutions,  a  majority  of  our  best  educators  da  liot  fail  to  give 
them  full  credit.  Among  these  is  State  School  Commissioner 
Corson.  But  this  does  not  prevent  him,  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  co-operation  of  the  independent  normals  of  the  state,  from 
making  earnest  efforts  to  extend  and  improve  the  existing  normal 
work  of  the  state.  He  has  recommended  that  the  colleges  estab- 
lish normal  courses  and  endow  chairs  of  pedagogy  and  so  lend 
to  the  cause  the  valuable  weight  of  their  influence.  Every  sin- 
cere friend  of  educa  ion  must  favor  this  movement  and  hope  and 
expect  from  it  great  results. 

These  expectations  I  am  free  to  say  will  not  be  realized  if  the 
word  normal  is  merely  applied  to  the  present  academic  work  of 
the  colleges  and  a  pedagogical  chair  appended  to  their  existing 
foundations.  They  will  be  more  than  realized  if  a  geiiuine  nor- 
mal preparatory  school  is  foundc^,  from  which  candidates  for 
pedagogical  degrees  will  enter  and  pursue  their  collegiate  course 
under  normal  guidance,  and  finally  complete  a  graduate  course 
which  shall  be  truly  normal. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  teaching  imbibed  along  the  whole  course  of 
an  education,  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate,  which  will 
produce  the  best  trained  teachers.  To  plaster  on  to  a  college 
course  a  pedagogical  course  will  be  but  another  of  the  melancholy 
examples  of  separatism  and  isolation  of  which  the  education  of 
to-day  is  already  sufficiently  a  victim. 

National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  O, 


The  Rights  of  Private  Normal. 

The  question  of  equalizing  and  doing  exact  and  equal  justice 
to  all  the  students  in  the  schools  of  the  various  states  has  been 
agitated  for  some  time  before  the  various  legislatures.  The  state 
of  Kansas  grants  to  graduates  of  private  schools,  when  they  have 
attained  certain  grades,  life  certificates,  and  puts  them  on  an 
equal  footing  in  this  regard,  with  the  graduates  of  the  state  nor- 
mal of  that  state.  The  state  of  Illinois,  if  I  mistake  not,  makes 
the  students  of  all  schools,  state  normals  as  well  as  others,  sund 
an  examination. 

This  question  was  agitated  in  the  Missouri  legislature  last 
winter,  and  met  with  a  great  deal  of  encouragement.  But  the 
presidents  of  the  various  state  normal  schools  and  their  boards 
of  regents,  together  with  some  of  their  graduates  holding  influen- 
tial positions,  opposed  the  measure,  and  it  was  finally  defeated. 
The  friends  and  patrons  of  the  private  schools  of  this  state  feel  as  it 
they  were  being  discriminated  against,  and  the  stiidents  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  are  just  now  awakening  to  a  realization  that  they  arc 
being  imposed  upon,  and  will,  in  the  next  legislature,  ask  recog- 
nition If  the  students  of  the  private  schools  were  compelled  te 
pass  an  examination,  but  had  not  been  given  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, and  they  failed,  it  would  destroy  the  private  institutions,  be- 
cause all  students  would  want  to  attend  schools  where  they  could 
qualify  and  equip  themselves  so  that  they  could  pass  this  examin- 
ation. It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  bill  of  this  nature  would  have  a 
tendency  to  elevate  the  standard,  and  that  the  private  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  sometimes  referred  to  by  the  sUle  schools  as 
"surface  ^ucaiional  institutions,"  would  have  to  do  bctitr  work 
or  lose  their  patronage.  In  this  way,  if  no  other,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  to  ha>e 
this  measure  passed.  It  is  useless  to  pretend  or  to  deny  that  the 
private  schools  are  not  an  absolute  necessity,  as  in  the  state  of 
Missouri  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  have 
been  students  of  the  private  schools,  which  leaves  only  three  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  that  were  graduates  of  the  state  normals. 

Another  thing  that  should  lead  the  legislature  to  encourage 
private  schools  is  that  they  draw  largely  from  adjoinmg  states, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  state  normal  institutions,  ^ynere 
students  go  into  the  state  normal  schools  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  out  their  pledge  to  teach  for  a  term  of  years  in  consid- 
eration of  the  advantages  obtained  there  they  will  enccr  the  state 
normal  in  their  own  state. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  other  fact,  and  that  is, 
that  out  of  the  very  large  numbtr  that  attend  the  state  normals 
of  the  state  of  Missouri  and  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the 
schools  of  the  state  for  a  term  of  years,  there  are  only  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  that  number  actually  teaching,  so  the  result 
is  that  we  have  a  law  that  encourages  misrepresentation  to  the 
presidents  of  the  state  normal  schools,  and,  in  fact,  causes  young 
people  who  desire  the  prestige  they  obtain  by  attending  these 
schools,  through  having  life  certificates,  to  perjure  themselves. 
This  is  certainly  a  wrong  influence.  Besides  this,  the  sUte 
only  enters  the  educational  arena  by  establishing  sutc  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  standard,  and  does  not  expect 
to  educate  even  a  small  minority  of  its  citizens,  and  it  is 
expected    that   the    private  schools    shall    come  up    to    that 
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Then  why  not  offer  private  institutions  equal 
:iuciii9  Lu  meet  this  requirement ;  put  the  private  schools 
1  equal  footing,  and  if  private   means  can  be  induced  to 

in  firivate  schools,  why  should  not  the  state  encourage 
It  is  impossible  for  the  state  to  establish  schools  enough 
e  equal  privileges  to  all  of  its  citizens  ;  therefore,  the  only 
t  can  accomplish  this  is  by  olTering  every  encouragement  to 
Hiding  up  of  private  schools  in  the  different  localities.  This 
:  passed,  would  grt-aily  encourage  young  people  to  educate 
lelves  and  encourage  the  investing  of  private  capital  in  the 
lishment  of  institutions  of  learning. 

3  not  desire  to  tear  down  or  drstroy  the  state  institutions, 
ey  certainly  can  succeed  with  large  appropriations  from  the 
which  is,  to  my  mind,  enough  encouragement.  I  do  not 
t  to  this.  I  think  it  is  wholesome  and  right  to  have  a  few 
schools  tborou^hlf  equipped  dnd  doing  tirst  class  work, 
d  again  the  private  schools  in  this  -state  educate  numbers  of 
;  people  on  ciedit.  which  is  impossible  for  the  state  institu- 
to  do.  The  majority  o(  young  people  to-day,  that  really 
:  an  education  have  small  means,  and  the  state  should  offer 
encouragement  to  the  building  up  of  institutions  that  will 
te  these  young  people  and  wa\t  on  them  until  they  can  earn 
onejr  to  pay  for  their  education.  This  would  not  injure  the 
institutions  in  the  least ;  if  it  did.  they  should  cease  to  exist , 
is  oRering  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  the 
and  if  that  destroys  or  obviates  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
c  normal  or  other  state  schools,  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  let 
go- 

*annot  be  argued  that  it  is  cheaper  to  attend  state  institu- 
On  the  contrary,  the  cost  of  attending  the  state  normals 
e  state  of  Missouri  is  greater  than  in  our  private  normal 
■Is.  If  they  do  better  work  than  they  do  in  the  private 
Is,  which  1  deny,  would  it  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
4ioQ  to  have  a  standard  of  excellence  created  by  the  state 
gh  these  state  institutions  and  then  compel  the  private  insti- 
ls to  come  up  to  that  standard  in  educatinz  their  students  ? 
e  great  state  oi  Missouri  cannot  afforo  to  discriminate 
st  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  her  teachers  and  aeainst  the 
ts  and  numbers  of  children  who  will  attend  the  private 
'Is  m  the  years  to  come.  A  principle  of  our  government  is 
jnt  special  privileges  to  none  that  all  may  have  an  equal 
X.  That  is  all  that  the  private  institutions  of  this  state  are 
g  for ;  who  can  object  or  say  they  are  not  interested  in  the 
tioa  of  the  young  people  of  the  state  ? 
e  objection  to  this  measure  comes  wholly  from  the  pets  of 
irious  state  normal  sctioola  and  those  who  hold  positions  in 

by  reason  of  their  political  "  pull,"  ^nd  not  on  account  of 
btness  for  them.  While  some  of  these  persons  may  be 
I  educated,  it  is  seldom  on  this  account  that  they  hold  their 
ons. 

is  time  for  the  private  schools,  their  patrons,  friends,  and 
Qts  to  organize  and  demand  their  rights.  A  close  organiza- 
nd  agitation  of  this  question  will  accoir,plish  the  passage  of 
)sure  that  will  put  every  person  that  has  obtained  good 
irship,  on  an    quai  foot 


Summer  Schools  of  1895. 

in  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  each  year  sees  the 
school  enjoying  a  larger  patronage  from  students  of  edu- 
cation. Teachers  find  that  a  few  weeks  attendance  in  a  summer 
school  does  not  interfere  with  their  rest  and  recreation.  There 
is  no  sense  of  drudgtry,  the  work  done  is  a  complete  change 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by 
studv  gives  new  life,  instead  of  adding  to  fatigue. 

The  Journal  makes  it  a  special  point  to  keep  the  teachers 
posted  on  the  news  from  summer  schools.  The  issue  of  April 
20  was  largely  devoted  to  the  summer  programs  offered  by  the 
leading  schools,  and  from  time  to  time,  during  the  si 
of  interest  have  appeared.  The  present  is 
ing  reports,  giving  the  results  of  the  summer's  work. 


Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  Martha's  Vineyard  summer  institute  was  begun  in  1878; 
its  early  years  were  years  of  struggle  and  vicissitude.  In  1883, 
Col.  Parker  gave  his  lectures  here  which  were  reported  by  Miss 
Patridge  and  appeared  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Talks  on  Teaching," 
and  which  had  a  great  popularity.  This  gave  the  institute  a 
pedagogical  character  and  reputation  which  it  has  never  lost. 
After  its  incorporation  in  1881,  it  was  organized  utoatnieoor- 
mal  school. 

There  is  a  solidly  formed  School  of  Metkods  as  the  general 
core  of  all  the  work  proposed  and  this  has  two  courses— elemen- 
tary and  high.  There  are  then  about  fifteen  departments  for  the 
study  of  subject  matter.  For  example,  a  teacher  may  desire  to 
know  how  nature  study  should  be  taught :  she  will  listen  to  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Borden  and  Miss  Brassill  on  this  subject. 
With  this  she  may  desire  to  study  chemistry  or  botany ;  she  will 
be  taught  the  former  by  Mr.  Langden,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Burgess. 

The  number  of  students  this  year  on  the  register  is  709  coming 
from  39  different  states.  Massachusetts  sends  34S— about  haU. 
For  this  there  are  many  reasons  ;  the  most  powerful  being  that 
it  belongs  to  Massachusetts  and  she  believes  in  special  prepara- 
tion for  school  teaching. 

The  selection  of  this  island  for  the  institute  was  a  piece  of  good 
fortune.  One  can  sit  on  the  front  piazza  and  enioy  a  panorama 
of  ever-changing  beauty ;  scarcely  a  moment  of  the  day  in  which 
a  sail  is  not  seen  on  the  sound  separating  the  island  from  the 
mainland.  The  air  is  delightful,  rarely  too  warm  for  comfort ; 
the  scenery  is  attractive,  tne  board  is  moderate  in  price.  If  a 
person  should  come  here  solely  10  recuperate,  be  might  take  a 
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single  lesson  daily  at  the  institute,  and  not  in  anyway  interfere 
with  his  physical  progress.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  a 
dozen  hasten  into  the  surf  for  a  bath  after  a  lecture— the  bathing 
place  is  close  by — the  grave  professor  and  the  joyful  student  both 
seeking  pleasure  in  the  restless  water. 

The  constitution  of  the  faculty  decides  the  fate  of  any  and  al! 
schools ;  the  institute  has  always  had  able  teachers.  Among  the 
instructors  this  year  are  W.  A.  Mowry,  the  president  of  the  in- 
stitute ;  Supervisor  Metcalf,  of  Boston ;  Prof.  A.  C.  Boyden,  of 
the  Bridge  water  normal  school ;  Miss  Coffin,  supervisor  of  primary 
methods  in  Detroit;  Prof.  Buchtman,  supervisor  of  music  in 
Holyoke.  Pres.  Payne,  of  the  Nashville  university ;  Prof.  Edson, 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education ;  Dr.  Dorchester, 
of  Boston  university ;  Mr.  Everett  Schwartz,  of  the  Waltham 
manual  training  school ;  Prof.  C.  E.  Meleney,  of  the  Teachers 
college,  New  York  City. 

These  are  but  part  of  a  solid  list  of  over  thirty  able  men 
and  women  giving  instruction.  The  selection  mainly  is  from  those 
actually  at  work  in  the  educational  field.  From  the  agents  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  of  education  were  drawn  Messrs.  Edson, 
Bailey,  McDonald,  and  Sargent.  From  the  Massachusetts  normal 
schools  were  drawn  Messrs.  Murdock.  Boyden.  Langden,  Smith, 
and  Greenough.  Miss  Coffin,  primary  superintendent  in  Detroit, 
and  Everett  Schwartz,  of  Waltham,  were  instructed  at  the  Cook 
county  normal  school.  (Here  it  will  be  well  to  recall  that  at  the 
time  this  institute  was  founded,  seventeen  years'  ago,  Col.  Parker 
had  not  been  heard  of ;  certainly  the  New  Education  has  made 
rapid  progress;  his  pupils  are  sought  for  in  all  the  summer 
schools. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  this  summer  school  and  a  few  others 
(notably  the  one  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.)  have  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  being  a  bustlmg  crowd  of  tourists.  Almost  the  entire 
bodv  of  700  students  were  real  students ;  they  listened,  note- 
book in  hand ;  the  lectures  were  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape. 
Those  who  had  studied  in  the  school  of  methods  in  past  vears 
could  enter  the  academic  departments,  and  pursue  botany,  araw- 
ing,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  eic.  In  this  department  were 
given  those  extremely  valuable  lectures  on  English  literature,  by 
Dr.  Dorchester,  of  Boston  university.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing some  of  these  in  which  Scott  and  Browning  were  discussed. 
In  order  to  show  the  scope  of  the  lectures  in  this  institute  1  give 
a  syllabus  of  Dr.  Dorchester's  lectures  on  English  literature  : 

The  Age  of  Burns ^  Scott ^  and  Wordsworth. — The  new  ideals  and  enthu- 
siasms of  that  age.    Cowper  and  the  new  impulses  that  he  gave  to  poetry. 

Robert  Burns, — The  formative  influences  of  his  genius.  The  poet  of  the 
Scottish  people  and  the  poet  of  toiling,  aspiring  humanity.  His  love  for 
nature.     His  humor.     Critical  study  of  his  poems. 

Walter  Scott. — His  attitude  to  the  French  revolution.  His  romanticism. 
**The  Lay  of  the  Last  Mmstrel''  and  the  (qualities  that  made  it  popular. 
Scott,  '*the  historiographer  royal  of  feudalism." 

William  Wordsworth. — A  study  in  spiritual  biography.  *'  Wordsworth- 
shire.'*  Its  scenery  and  influence  upon  the  poet.  Wordsworth's  poetic  in- 
terpretation of  nature.  His  spiritual  crisi-.  Cntical  study  of  *'  The  Pre- 
lude "  and  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  * 

Alfred  Tennyson. — The  political  agitations  and  reforms  in  Tennyson's 
age,  and  his  attitude  to  them.  His  service  to  the  cause  of  human  progress. 
Tennyson  as  a  spiritual  teacher  ;  as  an  artist.  The  metrical  characteristics 
of  Tennyson's  i>oetry.  The  interpretation  of  those  poems  in  which  his 
dominant  ideas  are  best  expressed. 

II.  A  course  upon  literary  criticism  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

What  is  Literature  ? — "  The  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  literature 
of  power."  Sainte  Beuve's  definition  of  a  classic.  The  characteristics  of  a 
work  of  literature.  A  critical  comparison  and  study  of  examples  of  **  the 
literature  of  knowledge"  and  *'  the  literature  of  power." 

Poetry.— Its  origin  and  development ;  the  imaginative,  the  emotional,  and 
the  rhythmic  elements  in  poetry ;  illustrations  from  Shakespeare,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Bums,  and  Lowell ;  study  of  Browning's  '*  The  Flight  of  the 
Duchess."    Exercises  in  poetical  criticism  and  interpretation. 

Shakespeare. — The  structure  of  the  drama.  Analysis  of  the  scenes  and  the 
action  of  Julius  Caesar  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  Character-interpre- 
tation Shakespeare's  delineation  of  character.  Special  study  of  Hamlet  and 
Macbeth. 

The  Novel. — The  myth,  the  fable,  the  romance.  The  development  of 
the  novel  from  these.  How  to  study  the  novel:  Critical  study  of  Scott's 
Ivanhoe  and  Guy  Mannering,  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  and  Dickens'  Dom- 
bey  and  Son'.  George  Eliot  as  a  Novelist.  Study  of  Hawthorne's  Scarlet 
Letter  and  Charles  Reade's  **  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place." 

The  fees  at  the  institute  are  as  follows :  The  entire  course  in 
the  department  of  methods  costs  $15  for  four  weeks.  One  sub- 
ject in  the  academic  department  costs  $15  for  five  weeks  ;  three, 
$30.  Then  there  are  combination  rates  ;  $25  will  cover  the  fees 
in  about  all  the  courses  a  student  will  want  to  pursue.  Table 
board  costs  $5.00  per  week ;  furnished  rooms,  from  $2  to  $6  per 
week ;  genersd  board  is  from  $8  to  $10  per  week.  The  instruc- 
tion is  given  between  9  and  11  a.m.,  and  3  and  5  P.  M. ;  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  set  apart  for  rest  and  sea-bathing. 

This  is  only  a  summary  of  the  aims  and  work  of  this  most 
popular  school.  At  every  visit  I  find  some  new  expansion,  some 
further  attempt  to  meet  more  completely  the  needs  of  the  teacher. 
This  year  a  new  auditorium  has  been  erected  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  main  buildine,  50  by  65  feet,  and  capable  of  seating 
500  to  600  persons.  In  all  now  the  institute  has  six  buildings. 
The  constant  effort  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  institution  will 
place  the  work  done  in  the  school-rooms  of  the  country  on  a 
nobler  and  stronger  basis.  A.  M.  K. 

Cottage  City,  Mass, 


The  National  Summer  School. 

The  National  Summer  school  has  closed  the  most  successful 
session  in  its  history  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  work  is  coa- 
cemed.  The  attendance  >vas  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of 
last  year.  No  thoroughly  good  summer  school  can  be  expected 
to  meet  expenses.  The  people  of  Glens  Falls  have  given  this 
school  a  most  loyal  support,  meeting  cheerfully  whatever  defi- 
ciency there  was  from  time  to  time.  A  joint  stock  company  has 
just  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  carry  on  the 
school.  It  is  purposed  to  add  to  the  school  a  department,  whkh 
will  be  independent  of  the  other  departments  of  the  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  the  best  possible  help  to  those  who  are 
working  to  secure  a  certificate  ;  it  will  be  especially  helpful  for 
those  who  are  trying  for  a  first  grade  certificate,  or  a  state  certifi- 
cate. If  sufficient  interest  is  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  teachers 
it  will  provide,  not  only  for  three  or  four  weeks  instruction  but 
will  furnish  an  outline  for  study  during  the  year  and  arrange  for 
continued  help  during  the  year  through  correspondence.  So  in 
the  future  this  schoolwill  have  four  departments. 

First.  A  purely  professional  course  under  the  instruction  of  the 
very  best  instructors  to  be  had.  such  men  as  Dr.  White  and  such 
women  as  Miss  Arnold. 

Second.  An  academic  department,  in  which  subject  matter 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  work,  but  in  which  methods  and 
principles  of  teaching  are  kept  as  strongly  in  mind  as  in  the 
purely  professional  course.  For  this  course  the  best  instructors 
obtainable  will  be  had. 

Third.  A  school  for  drill  and  review  work  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  examinations. 

Fourth.  A  correspondence  course  for  those  who  must  study 
during:  the  year  while  they  are  also  teaching.  The  school  will  in 
this  way  reach  all  classes  of  teachers.  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
school  of  this  kind  can  make  expenses.  The  people  where  the 
school  is  held  must  furnish  substantial  financial  aid.  The  people 
of  Glens  Falls  are  prepared  to  do  this.  This  school  purposes  to 
attempt  what  no  other  school  in  this  country  has  yet  attempted  in 
a  systematic  way.  All  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  should 
write  to  Supt.  Sherman  Williams,  of  Glens  Falls,  N  Y.,  for 
further  information. 


Harvard  University  Summer  School. 

The  Summer  School  of  Harvard  university  is  organized  on  the 
plan  of  intensive  work  in  single  subjects  and  is  intended  espe- 
cially to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers.  The  work  of  each  course 
ordinarily  demands  the  six  or  eight  working  hours  of  each  day. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  summer 
school  are  averse  to  permitting  any  student  to  undertake  more 
than  a  single  course  in  any  one  summer.  Sometimes  a  student 
persists  in  his  desire  to  take  more  than  a  single  course,  but  in  that 
case  he  pays  the  full  fee  for  each  course. 

During  the  present  summer  there  have  been  about  five  hundred 
students  in  attendance,  representing  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  Canada,  and  Central  America  as  well. 

The  course  in  education  and  teaching  numbered  twenty-six 
students.  Eight  of  these  were  superintendents  of  schools,  and 
the  remainder  were  principals  of  schools  and  teachers  in  second- 
ary schools  and  normal  schools.  The  work  included  lectures  on 
on  the  history  of  education ;  the  principles  of  education, 
psychology  applied  to  teaching,  child  study,  and  school 
hygiene.  In  addition  to  the  daily  lectures  meetings  were  held 
tw*o  or  three  times  each  week  for  written  reports  by  the  students 
on  assignments  of  work  made  by  the  instructor.  The  students 
of  this  course  also  met  once  or  twice  each  week  for  conferences 
on  matters  of  special  interest  to  superintendents  and  principals. 

Twice  each  week  in  the  evening,  lectures  on  aims,  means,  and 
methods  in  teaching  the  several  subjects  in  the  secondary  school 
course  of  study  were  given  by  university  instructors  representing 
the  corresponding  departments.  These  evening  meetings  were 
open  to  all  members  of  the  summer  school  and  were  largely  at- 
tended. 

A  meeting  of  all  the  summer  school  students  as  a  summer 
section  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  July  31.  The  topics  for  discussion  were  Electives  in 
Secondary  Education,  and  Closer  Articulation  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education. 

The  libraries  and  laboratories  of  the  university  were  accessible 
to  all  members  of  the  summer  school,  and  the  opportunities  to 
use  and  to  inspect  them  were,  of  course,  improved  by  the  students. 
A  text-booR  library  of  about  twelve  hundred  volumes  was  also 
accessible  to  all  the  students.  This  library  was  provided  through 
an  invitation  to  leading  publishers  to  exhibit  their  recent  publica- 
tions. The  library  was  in  charge  of  an  attendant  of  the  univer- 
sity who  assisted  students  to  find  the  books  they  wished  to  con- 
sult. No  orders  for  books  or  sales  of  books  were  permitted.  Id 
every  way  the  university  thus  aims  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
teachers,  and  to  promote  the  professional  spirit  now  happily  be- 
come characteristic  of  the  great  body  of  American  teachers. 

Harvard  University,  Paul  Hanus. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

Many  a  private  school  has  been  wrecked  because  the 
teacher  was  ignorant  of  education  ;  not  ignorant  of  arith- 
metic or  geography,  but  of  education.  Several  years 
ago  Prof.  Charlier  conducted  Charlier  institute  in  this 
city  and  retired  with  a  fortune.  He  appeared  annually 
at  this  office  and  subscribed  and  paid  for  The  School 
Journal  for  all  his  teachers.  **  All  1  ask,"  he  said,  **  is 
to  be  certain  they  will  read  it ;  it  pays  me  if  they  read 
it."  They  knew  arithmetic  and  geography  ;  The  Jour- 
nal gave  them  an  insight  into  educational  thought  and 
practice.  But  there's  many  a  teacher  of  a  private  school 
yet  who  does  not  know  that  to  get  skilful  help  he  must 
have  one  who  understands  education. 


Dr.  Samuel  Thurber  at  the  Portland  meeting  coun- 
seled the  teachers  to  stop  studying  pedagogy  and  devote 
their  time  to  literature  and  other  subjects.  His  advice 
to  eschew  pedagogy  grows  out  of  exhibitions  of  stufT 
labeled  pedagogy,  but  which  is  merely  metaphysical  fog 
This  will  abound  for  a  good  many  years,  but  common 
sense  and  broad  knowledge  will  eventually  disperse  it. 
Of  good  pedagogy  there  cannot  be  too  much.  Consid- 
ering the  narrow  scholarship  of  most  of  the  teachers, 
the  counsel  to  strive  for  broader  knowledge  is  season- 
able. 


The  Brooklyn  EagU  has  an  able  article  on  teaching 
literature  in  the  schools  in  which  the  writer,  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzhugh,  says  the  board  of  education  of  Brooklyn 
questioned  the  nicety  of  Longfellow's  thought  in  "The 
Building  of  the  Ship  "  when  he  says  : 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 
Knockinjs:  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 
And  see  !  she  stirs ! 

She  starts,  she  moves,  she  seems  to  feel 
The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel, 
/^nd.  spumine  with  her  foot  the  ground, 
With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound, 
She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms ! 

Did  the  board  actually  question  the  morality  of  these 
lines  ?  If  so  they  showed  themselves  to  be  Dogberrys 
indeed.  We  thought  a  certain  principal  suggested 
there  was  a  thought  here  that  would  cause  a  feeling  of 
shame  in  the  minds  of  the  girls,  and  hence  Longfellow 
must  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  but  here  the  board  of  educa- 
tion is  charged  with  debating  the  matter  long.  As 
Artemus  Ward  says,  "This  is  2  mutch." 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

Periodicals  to  be  published  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  lan- 
guages to  advertise  German  trade. The  duke  of  Orleans  de- 
cides to  abandon  the  Royalist  propas^anda  in  Paris. Recently 

the  presidents  of  the  republics  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  a  boundary  dispute. 
The  latter  has  asked  Cardinal  Macchi  to  investigate  the  matter. 

The  investigation  of  the  Ku-cheng  outrages  under  way ;  ten 

convictions  obtained. It  is  reported  that  there  have  been  40,- 

000  deaths  from  cholera  in  Pekin  in  a  month. The  Defender 

wins  the  race  easily  from  the    Vigilant, The  Metropolitan 

Traction  Co.  of  New  York  city  decide  to  apply  the  underground 

electric  system  to  all  of  the  surface  roads  controlled  by  them. 

In  the  British  house  of  commons  Sir  Charles  Dilke  msisted  that 
England  was  bound  in  honor  to  evacuate  Egypt. The  Ham- 
burg-American Steamship  Co.  to  build  a  new  steamer,  the  largest 

in  the  world. Italy's  cereal  harvest  bad,  wine  harvest  worse. 

and  famine  threatened. Li  Hung  Chang  is  made  imperial 

chancellor  in  China. Severe  fighting  in  the  Congo  country 

between  Belgians  and  Mahdist  forces. The  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Sedan  celebrated  by  Germans. An 

earthquake  shock  felt  in  New  York  city  and  vicinity  Sept.  i. 

A  runaway  locomotive  collides  with  a  train  on  the  New  York  and 
Sea  Beach  railway,  injuring  many  people, 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Boston. 

Boston  is  distinguished  from  all  other  cities  by  the 
crowds  of  people  on  the  curbstones,  waiting  for  the 
trolley  cars.  When  1  left  Boston  last  winter  they  were 
there  scanning  the  names  on  the  cars  :  discerning  the 
right  one,  there  was  rushing  for  a  place,  or  frantic 
waving  of  umbrellas  as  a  car  seemed  not  likely  to  stop. 
The  same  crowds  lined  Tremontand  Washington  streets 
on  this  visit. 

The  city  was  found  in  a  state  of  immense  agitation 
over  the  gathering  of  the  Knights  Templars  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  hold  their  Triennial  Conclave. 
It  was  estimated  that  about  40,000  would  be  present ; 
those  from  California  sent  on  their  horses  also,  and  en- 
tered the  city  on  horseback  !  This  doing  things  regard- 
less of  expense  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Americans 
distinguish  themselves. 

The  Templar  Knights  is  now  a  Masonic  body,  but 
originally  it  was  an  outcome  of  the  astounding  religious, 
enthusiasm  that  prevailed  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  grew  to  be  a  most  important  political  power,  were 
persecuted  and  destroyed.  Something  over  a  century 
ago  the  order  was  revived,  and  connected  with  the 
Masonic  order.  The  Masonic  order  is  exceedingly  an- 
cient and  has  never  lost  its  continuity,  though  at  times 
it  has  had  little  activity  ;  now,  of  course,  it  only  repre- 
sents an  ancient  industrial  "  labor  union  "  that  prac- 
ticed the  art  of  building  in  stones  and  bricks.  The 
monolith  called  Cleopatra's  needle  in  Central  Park  was 
erected  by  the  Masonic  guild  in  Egypt  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  Templar  Knights  are  now  of  three  classes,  the 
Red  Cross  Knights,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Knights  of  Malta  ;  each  has  a  cross  as  an  emblem  ;  the 
first  employs  the  usual  form.  It  may  be  added  that 
from  the  ordinary  Masonic  lodge,  a  person  passes  to  the 
degree  of  Royal  Arch  and  then  to  that  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

No  one  can  witness  this  display,  but  will  remark  how 
it  is  influenced  by  the  democracy  in  which  we  live.  An 
important  personage  in  the  Pittsburg  delegation  (called 
Commandery)  is  a  blacksmith,  of  fine  bearing.  Now  in 
England  such  a  man  would  have  no  chance  to  hold 
such  an  office  ;  our  form  of  government  is  a  reality,  that 
forces  itself  upon  us  at  every  turn. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton,  of  the 
firm  of  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.,  the  eminent  publishers 
will  arouse  a  widespread  comment.  This  firm  published 
the  works  of  all  our  great  authors  ;  and  Mr.  Houghton 
was  especially  liked  by  literary  men.  An  occasion  is 
remembered,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  where  Holmes, 
Emerson,  and  Whittier  came  into  his  office  one  morning 
while  I  was  in  conversation  with  him  ;  it  was  delightful 
to  witness  the  cheerfulness  and  good  spirits  of  these 
four  as  they  thus  informally  met.  Mr.  Houghton 
raised  the  standard  of  bookmaking  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree ;  he  was  a  practical  printer  and  founded  the  River- 
side Press — a  printing  house  in  Cambridge.  The  books 
from  this  press  were  really  standards  in  the  printing 
art.  But  it  was  a  special  point  with  him  to  print  no 
book  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  public  would  condemn  ; 
for  this  he  has  received  the  praise  his  sturdy  adherence 
to  old  landmarks  has  merited. 

I  met  Mr.  Houghton  early  m  the  period  in  which  The 
School  Journal  was  published  and  explained  to  him,  as 
I  did  to  all  the  other  publishers,  that  I  aimed  to  reform 
the  methods  of  education.  I  remember,  he  smiled,  and 
said,  "  What,  here  in  Boston  ?  "  I  mustered  up  courage 
to  say  I  believed  Boston  needed  reformation  badly  in 
her  schools.  To  my  surprise  he  replied,  "  I  shouldn't 
wonder.**  Some  years  after,  he  consulted  me  respecting 
the  teaching  of  literature  in  the  public  schools,  and 
afterward  told  me  the  firm  had  decided  to  issue  a  series, 
which  afterward  appeared  as  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series,  an  admirable  method  for  introducing  the  works 
of  our  great  American  authors  to  young  people.     The 
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issue  has  reached  fifty-Ave  numbers,  and  is  widely  popu- 
lar. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  I  informed  Mr. 
Houghton  that  the  teachers  needed  to  be  instructed 
concerning  literature  and  the  method  of  teaching  it. 
Soon  after  he  placed  in  my  hands  some  manuscripts 
that  met  these  points  ;  they  were  from  the  pen  of  an 
eminent  author  and  their  publication  in  The  Journal 
occasioned  a  deep  interest  in  this  new  subject  for  the 
schools.  I  considered  Mr.  Houghton  as  a  missionary 
laboring  in  a  greatly  neglected  field.  Growing  out  of 
these  efforts  many  schools  celebrate  authors'  day  with 
unfailing  regularity. 

Dr.  Hill,  the  new  secretary  to  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, was  found  in  his  new  offices  to  the  addition  to 
the  State  house.  This  addition  makes  the  building  al- 
most as  large  as  the  capitol  at  Albany,  at  a  cost  of 
about  Sc,ooo,ooo,  while  that  unfinished  pile  of  granite 
cost  twenty?  Oh,  Politics,  what  a  costly  thing  thou 
art  !  Many  a  state  superintendent  of  schools  has 
wished  he  was  a  secretary  of  a  state  board  of  education  ! 
Take  the  case  of  Judge  Draper  in  the  state  of  New 
York  ;  a  man  of  transcendent  ability  and  yet  obliged  to 
make  his  exit  from  office  when  the  Democrats  came  into 
power,  and  his  successor  was  Crocker.  What  a  falling 
off  was  there,  my  friends  !  Dr.  Hill  has  a  corps  of  able 
men  termed  "  state  agents,"  who  gather  the  teachers 
and  discuss  methods  of  teaching  ;  they  correspond  to 
institute  conductors  in  other  states.  So  that  the  ideas 
of  education  entertained  by  him  may  be  diffused  through 
the  state.  There  is  one  feature  here  that  strikes  one 
unfavorably  :  the  schools  are  managed  by  "  school  com- 
mittees"  termed  elsewhere  boards  of  education  and 
each  sets  tip  its  own  standard  and  grants  certificates  of 
fitness,  and  are  not  obliged  to  recognize  certificates 
granted  by  the  state  board.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
low  qualifications  are  recognized.  Nowhere  is  the  pub- 
lic so  exacting  ;  the  teachers  are  expected  to  be  yearly 
increasing  in  qualifications. 

The  school  committee  of  Boston  came  very  near 
electing  Supt  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  in  the  place  of 
Supt.  Seaver,  but  the  friends  of  the  latter  rallied  and 
re-elected  him  by  a  small  majority.  I  do  not  find  by 
conversing  with  people  here  that  there  is  any  special 
objection  to  Supt.  Seaver,  but  the  high  condition  of  the 
Springfield  schools  has  been  noted  and  a  good  many 
believed  that  the  schools  of  Boston  might  be  raised  to 
a  higher  rank  if  Superintendent  Balliet  were  in  charge. 
It  certainly  is  remarkable  that  Boston  itself  should 
be  willing  to  believe  that  some  man  not  born  in  its  hal- 
lowed precmcts,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  should  be  able  to 
tell  it  something  it  did  not  know  upon  education.  Has 
Saul  joined  the  prophets  ? 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  new  high  school  in 
Somerville;  it  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  edifice;  beside 
it  is  the  old  high  school  now  to  be  used  for  the  Latin 
pupils,  about  300  in  number  ;  the  English  pupils  num- 
ber about  600  ;  the  building  cost  $140,000  ;  the  cost  of 
teaching  $ao,ooo.  The  average  attendance  is  about 
7,000,  so  that  Somerville  ranks  high  in  its  attendance  at 
its  high  school,  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  be- 
ing there.  Supt.  Gordon  A.  Southworth  succeeded 
Supt.  C.  E  Meleney  ;  he  is  considered  to  have  an  un- 
usually clear  head  on  educational  matters.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  that  the  only  quarters  for  manual  training  is 
in  the  basement  and  not  well  lighted  at  that.  There  is 
only  one  kindergarten.  It  is  possible  that  no  provision 
might  have  been  made  for  manual  training  had  not  the 
legislature  required  that  after  September,  1895,  every 
city  of  2Q,ooo  or  more  inhabitants  shall  give  instruction 
in  manual  training.  The  near  vicinity  of  Tufts  and 
Harvard  colleges  influences  the  students  to  study  the 
classics,  but  why  not  classics  and  manual  training,  as 
well  as  base-ball  and  classics  ?  A.  M.  K. 

This  number  will  reach  many  who  are  not  now  subscribers  o( 
The  Journal,  it  they  like  it  and  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  other  educational  papers  published  by  us  they  can  obtain 
sample  copies  of  all  ot  them  by  sending  twenty-tive  cents  to  E.  L, 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  East  9th  St.,  Nei-  York  City. 


Frank  A.  Hill, 

SECRETARY  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOARS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Frank  Alpine  Hill  was  bora  October  13,  1841,  in  Bkldefotd, 
Me.  His  father  and  mother  before  their  marriaee  were  both 
teachers.  Mr.  Hill  graduated  from  the  Biddeford  nigh  scbooltt 
the  age  of  fifteen.  He  entered  Bowdoin  coll»e  at  sixteen,  md 
was  graduated  at  twenty.  Like  many  of  his  c^smates  he  hadto 
"  paddle  his  own  canoe  "  through  college,  earning  mimey,  in  pir- 
cicular,  during  the  long  winter  vacations  then  in  vogfue.  During 
two  of  these  vacations  he  was  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Bidde- 
ford high  school.  During  his  high  school  and  college  life,  be  had 
several  interests  or  "  passions  "  outside  of  his  regular  sludie».  and 
among  ihem  a  fondness  for  the  debating  club,  for  out-door  botani- 
cal exploration  and  study,  and  for  athletics.  He  played  first  baae 
on  the  college  nine,  served  as  curator  of  the  Cleveland  Natural 
Hbtory  Society,  was  editor  of  the  Bowdoiti  Bugle,  gave  the  pro- 
phecy on  Class  Day,  and  an  oration  at  commencement,  and  wu 
elected  to  membership  m  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

After  graduation  (1863) 
Mr.  Hill  became  principal (rf 
ibe  high  school  in  which  be 
was  a  pupil  six  years  before. 
In  1864  and  186$,  he  studied 
law.  By  invitation  of  the 
ciiy  government  of  Bklde- 
loid,  he  pronounced  the  eul- 
ogy upon  Abraham  yncoln 
in  the  local  memorial  service 
held  there  in  1865.  The 
same  year  be  took  charge 
of  the  Milford  (Mass.)  high 
,    »..^^^  school.     In  1870,  he  hecaine 

,  ^Vf^  principal    ol     the     Chelsea 

J    ■      ..^^^^^   I     (Mass.)    high    school.      In 
^^^S  ^^^^^^^     iS86,hewasappointedhead- 

^^^^^^P  ^^^^^^^^H     master        the  new  English 

^^^^^H         '  j^^^^^^^l  school  in   Cambridge, 

^^^^^1       ^^^^^^^^M  grew  from 

^^^^^H   ^^^^^^^^^H    to    700  his  seven 

J^^^I^^B_^HI^^H^^^HI     years    connection 

and  for  several  years  he  wu 
also  closely  associated  with  the  organization  and  development  of 
the  Cambridge  Manual  training  school  for  boys.  In  1893,  he  was 
elected  head-master  of  the  new  Mechanic  Arts  high  school  of 
Boston  ;  and  in  1894,  he  entered  upon  his  present  position,  that  of 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Hill  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  general  educational 
work,  both  literary  and  executive.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Worcester  County  Teachers'  Association,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Teachers'  Assoaiation.  and  ot  the  Massachusetts 
Classical  and  High  School  Teachers'  Association.  As  a  writer 
for  the  press  and  as  a  public  lecturer,  his  work  has  been  received 
with  marked  favor.  He  has  done  also  some  school-book  work, 
particularly  in  editing  the  revised  Holmes'  Series  of  Readers,  and 
in  adapting  for  use  in  schools  the  Civil  Government  and  the 
United  States  Histor>-  written  by  John  Fiske. 

Mr.  Hill  is  ex  officio  one  ol  the  two  commissioners  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  School  Fund,  the  ti 
other,  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Musei 
of  the  State  Agricultural  college, 
poraiion  of  the  Massachusetts  Inst 
elecdon  an  ex  officio.     In  1893,  he  w 

Schools  Examination  Board  of  Harvard  university.  Bowdoin 
college  at  its  Centennial  anniversary  in  1S94  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  For  two  years  Mr.  Hill  was  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  club,  the  most  flourishing  or- 
Eanization  of  teachers  in  New  England,  and  at  present  he  holds 
the  presidency  of  the  Cambridge  club,  a  long-esiablished  associ- 
ation of  leading  citizens  of  Cambridge  for  the  promotion  of  civic 
health  and  beauty  as  well  as  of  social  enjoyment. 

In  1886,  he  was  married  to  Margareita  S.  Brackett,  of  Bidde- 
ford.   Their  three  sons  are  graduates  of  Harvard. 

Among  the  traits  that  may  be  cited  as  a  partial  explanation  of 
Mr.  Hill's  success  are  his  versatility  in  adapting  himself  to  the 
various  demands  made  upon  him,  his  conscientious  attention  to 
the  details  of  whatever  he  has  to  do,  his  steadfastness  in  looking 
for  and  recognizing  the  best  there  is  in  pupils  and  in  people,  his 
trend  towards  constructive  rather  than  destructive  criticism  and 
work,  his  evenness  and  courtesy  of  attitude  in  spite  of  adverse 
conditions,  and  a  decided  progressiveness  of  educational  spirit 
side  by  side  with  a  profound  sympathy  with  teachers  and  a  gen- 
uine recognition  of  the  limitations  under  which  they  work.  As  a 
teacher,  he  was  uniformly  successful  and  inspiring,  always  com- 
manilmg  the  respect,  love,  and  loyalty  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  of 
all  associated  with  him.  As  an  executive  ofltcer,  be  gave  vigor 
and  prosperity  to  every  enterprise  he  was  entrusted  with. 

Except  in  bis  early  years  when  the  necessities  of  youth  and  in- 
experience forced  him,  as  they  force  most  people,  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities for  work,  all  of  Mr.  Hill's  positions  have  come  to  him  lit- 
erally and  absolutely  unsought. 


of  the  state  being  the 
im  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  trustee 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
Itute  of  Technology  both  by 
as  appointed  a  member  of  the 
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California. 
Lei.and  Stanford. 

[special  C0KRESPON[>tNCE.] 

>  AUt>. — There  has  been  great  jubilation  here  owing  to 
Ross's  decision  in  favor  of  Mrs,  Stanford  in  the  suit  brought 
government  against  the  SianFord  estate.  The  matter  is  by 
ans  settleJ,  for  an  appeal  will  probably  be  made  to  the 
nc  Court;  nevertheless,  the  university  people  feel  that  the 

decision  is  an  important  step  and  they  have  no  doubt  of 
tc  victory.  Pres.  Jordan  goes  about  with  a  beaming  coun- 
e  and  the  professors  wear  a  hopeful  aspcci. 

university  ha.'^,  of  course,  been  injured  by  the  cloud  of  un- 
ity which  has  hung  over  it  ever  since  the  death  of  Senator 
rd.  Mrs.  Stanford  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  in  case 
lal  decision  should  go  against  her  the  estate  will  not  be 
I  meet  the  expense  of  the  university  and  it  must  be  closed. 
'ofessors,  hopeful  of  triumphing  in  the  end,  have  voluntar- 
:n  up  10  percent  of  their  salaries. 

lie  sentiment  in  California  is  i^o  strong  against  the  Southern 
:  Railroad  that  a  prejudice  extends  to  the  institution.    All 

the  PaciBc  coast  there  is  but  little  sympathy  with  the  uni- 
'.  [t  was  recently  denounced  as  "Stanford's  parvenue 
ratio  institution."  Were  it  to  be  closed  the  professors 
ess  could  soon  secure  occupation  elsewhere,  but  the  loss 

be  to  the  ambitious  and  industrious  young  men  and 
n  gathered  here.  The  siudenis  for  the  most  part,  come 
;mall  towns  and  ranches  in  this  .state. 
:ia]ization  is  fully  carried  out  at  the  Stanford  university,  for 
s  no  regular  curriculum  and  all  the  studies  are  elective  ;  each 
It  roust  have  his  major  course,  to  which  he  gives  his  best 
I,  and  with  which  his  other  studies  must  have  some  definite 
::tion.  Attendance  at  chapel  is  not  obligatory  :  here  abso- 
berty  prevails  in  every  respect,  and  sectarian  instruction  is 
rely  prohibited.  The  charier  says :  •'  The  immortality  of 
ul,  the  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  and 
bedience  to  His  law  is  the  highest  duty  of  man,"  must  be 
:.    Every  Sunday  morning  a  sermon  or  address  is  given  by 

clergyman  or  layman  invited  from  abroad.  The  greatest 
m  prevails  in  the  discussion  of  moral  and  religious  questions, 
reconceived  ideas  and  beliels  must  stand  or  fall  by  virtue  of 
nberent  truth. 

omencement  exercises  were  held  in  May.  and  were  an  event 
:at  importance,  the  pioneer  class  graduating.  The  palms  of 
Wta  avenue  are  as  dear  to  the  student  here  as  are  the  elms 
;w  Haven  to  the  student  e(  Yale.  The  quadrangle  on  a 
light  night,  with  its  noble  arches  and  arcades,  its  beds  of 
,  bamboo  and  rare  flowering  plants,  its  surrounding  of 
tains,  fields,  and  vineyards  is  a  vision  of  beauty  not  to  be 
ised.  One  of  the  festivities  of  commencement  week  was  a 
inade  concert  in  this  alluring  spot.  A  fine  orchestra  from 
'rancisco  occupied  the  center  of  this  great  open  space  and 
trsed  sweet  music  ;  the  arcade  was  hung  with  numberless 
esc  lanterns,  electric  lights  glimmered  liKe  fireflies  among 
lants. 

:  are  at  the  height  oE  the  dry  season.  Day  after  day  dawns 
less  and  clear,  with  a  sky  so  brilliantly  blue  that  it  can  only 
mpared  with  that  of  Italy.  The  grain  was  garnered  about 
ist  of  May.  and  now  yellow  stubble  fields  stretch  in  every 
ion.  and  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Morena  mountains  are  a 
golden  brown  in  hue,  and  everywhere  the  grass  is  yellow 
ned,  except  for  little  patches  of  carefully  watered  lawn  sur- 
ling.  In  front  of  the  university  buildings  is  a  beautiful 
I  expanse  of  verdure,  but  the  little  hydrants  with  which  it  is 
ed  rather  destroy  its  effect  by  suggesting  too  plainly  the 
n  of  irrigation  necessary  to  preserve  its  smooth  freshness, 
c  summer  school  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  the  campus  is 
ed  with  country  school  teachers  seeking  a  mental  stimulus. 
most  popular  courses  seem  to  be  Miss  Irene  Hardy's  class 
iglish  composition  and  Professor  Hudson's  lectures  on  Eng- 
jMjetry  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prof.  Hudson  is  an 
shman.  Before  he  drifted  to  America  he  was  the  private 
:ary  of  Mr.  Herbart  Spencer,  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
ry  men  in  England  makes  him  a  very  entertaining  companion. 
las  given  several  delightful  lectures  on  Matthew  Arnold, 
i,  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  is  now  embarking  upon 
rotigh  analysis  of  Tennyson. 

e  position  of  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of 
ttion  was  established  in  1837  ;  it  b  practically  that  of  state 
intendent  of  schools.  Although  it  is  a  position  of  little  ab- 
E  power,  it  is  tfie  best  vantage  ground  in  the  state  for  shap- 
ducational  policies.  The  secretary  is  eleaed  annually  by  the 
]  o(  education,  which  consists  of  eight  members  appointed 
e  governor,  each  serving  eight  years  and  one  retiring  each 
The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  are  members  tx 

le  following  persons  have  held  the  office  for  an  aggregate  of 

y  sixty  years : 

irace  Mann,  1837-1847  ;  Barnas  Sears.  i848-i8$5  ;  George  S. 

wen.  iSje-iSdo;  Joseph  While,  1861-1876 ;  John  W.  Dickin- 

1877-1893- 


H.  O.  Houghton. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  publisher,  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  removes  an  important  figure  in  the  lit- 
erary world ;  while  not  a  writer  himself,  he  was  the  medium 
through  which  most  of  our  literary  men  were  introduced  to  the 
world.  A  brief  account  of  his  life  will  be  of  interest  to  all  teach- 
ers who  desire  to  inspire  their  boys  to  strive  for  eminence. 

He  was  bom  in  Sutton,  Vt.,  April  30.  1823.  He  came  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry,  and  inherited  from  them  a  hne  physique,  self-reFi- 
ancc,  pluck,  and  sagacity.  His  early  education  was  acquired  in 
the  common  schools.  At  the  age  of  ten,  his  parents  having  re- 
moved to  Bradford,  he  entered  the  academy  and  sptent  three 
years  there.  Then  he  found  a  place  as  "  printer's  devil  "  in  the 
office  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
young  Houjihton  applied  himself  to  his  books,  and  in  this  way 
learned  Latin,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

In  1839  young  Houghton  joined  his  parents  in  Portage,  N.  Y., 
and  there  managed  to  save  |8o,  but  just  as  he  was  ready  to  use 
the  sum  in  carrying  out  plans  for  further  education,  the  money 
was  lost  by  the  sudden  failure  of  his  employer.  Nevertheless  he 
made  his  way  back  to  Burlington  and,  with  just  twelve  and  a 
half  cents,  started  on  a  four  years'  course  in  college.  By  careful 
economy  and  hard  work,  he  managed  to  graduate,  though  the 
effort  left  him  $300  in  debt.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Boston 
and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Boston  TravtUr  as  reporter  at  a  sal- 
ary of  t;  a  week. 

In  1849  he  purchased  the  interest  of  one  of  the  leading  printers 
of  Boston.  This  task  was  accomplished,  and  the  new  firm  of 
Bolles  &  Houghton  began  the  printing  business  in  Cambridge. 

In  1852  the  firm  title  became  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  and  the 
Riverside  Press  was  established  and  won  great  celebrity.  Then 
he  began  to  be  a  publisher  as  well  as  printer.  Among  the  first 
plates  were  those  of  one  of  the  best  editions  of  Dickens'  works 
ever  published  in  this  counlnr. 

Then  he  became  the  publisher  of  fine  editions  of  Bacon,  Car- 
lyle,  Macaulay,  and  Cooper ;  these  were  the  nucleus  of  what  has 
since  become  an  immense  business.  Mr.  Hurd  now  joined  him 
and  in  1878  Hurd  &  Houghton  bought  out  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  and  thus  came  into  possession  of  the  rich  literary  franchises 
which  had  been  collected  during  the  period  beginning  with  iSjS 
by  Allen  &  Ticknor. 

The  characteristics  of  the  work  of  the  Riverside  Press  and  of 
all  the  firms  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  have  always  been 
of  the  highest  mechanical  excellence  and  elegant  taste. 

The  relations  of  Mr.  Houghton  with  authors  have  always  been 
delightful.  It  has  been  a  custom  with  him  to  celebrate  the  sev- 
entieth birthday  of  some  of  the  Atlantic  contributors  with  a  din- 
ner, breakfast,  or  garden  party ;  all  these  occasions  have  been 
genuine  literary  events.  He  often  had  occasion  to  say  no  to  as- 
piring authors,  as  every  publisher  must,  but  he  learned  to  do  it  so 
It  was  not  a  discouragement. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth  birthday.  April  30.  1873,  a  costly 
fountain  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Riverside  Press  works  by 
his  employees  and  co- partners, 

Mr.  Houghton,  though  beginning  life  as  a  poor  boy,  left  it 
worth  half  a  million  dollars.  He  was  a  man  of  outspoken  princi- 
ples and  strong  convictions,  of  earnest  piety,  kindness  of  heart, 
and  readiness  to  help. 

Mr.  Houghton  began  printing  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Bolles  & 
Houghton,  then  buying  out  Mr.  BoUes.  the  title  was  H.  O. 
Houghton  &  Co.:  then  M.  M.  Hurd  became  a  partner,  and  the  title 
was  Hurd  &  Houghton.  In  1878  the  two  great  firms  of  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co.  and  Hurd  &  Houghton  united  as  Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co.,  {James  F.  Fields  withdrawing) ;  the  successor  of  this 
firm  was  the  present  firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  This  brief 
genealogy  will  recall  to  readers  many  scenes  in  the  golden  age 
of  American  literature  in  which  these  firms  had  a  part. 
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C.  Wesley  Emerson. 

Charles  Wtt-ltj-  Diierson,  ilie  founder  and  president  of  the 
Emerson  tollej;e  o(  oratory,  of  Boston,  Mass ,  was  bom  Nov.  30, 
1837,  ID  Piiistield,  V'l.  While  he  was  passing  his  boyhood  years 
amid  the  picturesque  scencrj-  of  that  place,  he  received  from  a 
father  possessing  lasic,  culture,  and  strung;  intellectual  powers  sl 
training  in  independrnt  thinking  ami  ori'j;inal  research  which  have 
marked  his  lile  andcontributed  to  his  success  and  usefulness.  It  is  of 
interest  to  know  thai  he  canie  (roni  ihe  same  stock  as  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson ;  their  common  ancestor  was  one  Thomas  Em- 
erson, who  emigrated  from  Er.gland  and  settled  in  Ipswich, 
Mass,,  in  ifisS, 

Lfavine  'he  tuidaRC  of  his  sturdy  father.  Wesley  took  courses 


in  medicine,  law.  oratory,  and  theology,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  the  Orthodox  Congregational  church.  He  had  a  tre- 
mendous power  as  a  preacher,  and  his  churches  were  crowded 
with  eager  listeners.  He  m^de  hundreds  of  converts,  raised 
church  societies  from  a  condition  of  decay  to  one  of  tlourisbiDg; 
life.  But  his  stock  of  vitaliiy  became  exhausted  under  the  strain 
which  was  put  upon  him,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  for  rest  and 
recuperation,  and  he  spent  some  time  in  traveling  in  Europe. 
Upon  his  return  with  health  much  restored,  he  was  eteaed 
lecturer  on  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  voice  in  Boston  Univer, 
sity  school  of  oratory. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lewis  R.  Monroe,  its  dean,  this  department 
by  vote  ol  ihc  trustees  ceased  to  exist.  Prof.  Emerson  perceived 
that  a  great  work  was  still  to  be  accomplished  in  the  study  ol 
oratory,  and  SO  he  opened  an  independent  school.  This  new  in- 
stitution became  a  power  in  education;  its  president  had  the 
opportunity  to  display  the  genius  he  po-^sessed  ;  students  assembled 
around  him  until  the  school  became  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

President  Emerson  is  a  broad  scholar,  a  student  of  both  an- 
cient and  modern  philosophy,  is  a  bold  and  independent  thinker. 
and  draws  students  around  him  because  he  has  found  a  phi'oso- 
phy  in  expression.  He  has  made  it  his  mission  to  organize  his 
discoveries  so  that  life  shall  take  on  a  higher  form  by  expressing 
uselt  rightly.  The  ordinary  teacher  o(  oratory  stops  when  the 
pupil  has  learned  to  recite  line  of  Webster's  orations,  for  exam- 
ple :  Pres.  Emerson  would  ask  the  same  pupil  to  live  after  the 
thought  in  the  oration.  He  make^  the  teaching  of  expression  to 
the  pupil,  and  the  development  of  the  character  of  the  pupil  one 
and  the  same.  To  study  expression  is  with  him  to  believe  a 
truth  and  attempt  to  utter  it  with  power.  Pres.  Emerson  is  not 
an  ordinary  man  ;  he  has  made  profound  discoveries ;  he  aims  to 
lift  every  pupil  10  a  higher  pUne.  Evolution  comes,  he  says,  from 
expression  ;  the  race  is  what  it  is  to-day  because  it  has  expressed 
itself.  The  great  cathedrals,  for  example,  while  examples  of  the 
knowledge  o(  art  possessed  by  their  builders,  are  also  the  means 
by  which  the  race  has  lifted  itself.  Art  must  be  looked  at  as 
we  do  at  the  screws  put  under  a  building  —a  means  of  elevation. 

The  pupil  is  to  him  one  who  needs  to  stand  on  a  higher  level ; 
as.  unless  he  can  feel  as  one  who  has  reached  a  rock  in  the  waters, 
and  is  readv  therefore  lo  extend  a  hand  to  lift  up  others  to  his 
place  of  safely,  he  cannot  rightly  learn  oratory.  Therefore  Pres. 
Emerson's  work  is  to  develop  a  highness,  so  to  speak,  in  his 
pupil :  then  he  can  feel  that  he  stands  10  others  as  one  who 
would  elevate  them.  This  feeling  of  a  further  development  en- 
ables him  to  express  himself  as  they  cannot. 

The  writer  has  listened  to  the  instructions  Pres.  Emerson  has 
given,  and  cannot  but  say  with  :ill  who  have  studied   under  hitn 
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he  impulse  he  has  given  to  study  education  will  be  felt  for 
The  dominant  feeling  in  his  disciples  is  not  "  Oh,  that  I 
like  him,"  but  rather  "  Oh  that  I  were  higher  and  nobler 
etter."  He  has  consecrated  himself  to  his  mission  which 
elevate  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  This  may  seem 
jular  object  for  the  proprietor  of  a  school ;  but  it  is  what 
je  teachers  aim  at. 


Nebraska. 

Kearny  a  new  normal  s'-hool  has  been  opened.    Among  the 
)orators  are  some  of  the  city's  most  important  busmess 

5  new  state  law  providing  for  free  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  went  into  effect  last  month.  The  state  department 
ication  is  required  to  furnish  annually  a  report  of  the  schools 
re  properly  equipped  to  carry  on  the  work  provided  for  in 
ate  course  for  high  schools  or  its  equivalent.  State  Supt 
:tt  writes  that  the  only  question  asked  of  any  high  school 
e  whether  or  not  the  school  is  doing  the  required  work, 
graded  school  which  has  in  operation  the  necessary  course 
dy  will  be  accredited  for  the  current  year  under  this  new 

The  minimum  amount  of  work  which  will  be  accepted  will 
\  first  year  of  the  state  course  for  high  schools  or  its  equiv- 
This  year's  work  includes,  in  the  first  half  year,  algebra, 
sh  pammar  and  analysis,  civil  government,  and  bookkeep- 
nd  m  the  second  half  year,  algebra,  English  analysis,  phys- 
iography, and  such  reviews  of  common  branches  as  are 

most  needed.  Most  graded  schools  of  two  teachers  will 
le  to  carry  this  minimum  amount  of  high  school  work.  It 
irable  to  extend  the  advantages  of  this  **  free  attendance 
to  as  large  a  part  of  the  state  as  possible.  It  is  therefore 
m  of  the  state  department  in  prescribing  conditions  to  ad- 
le  smaller  high  schools  to  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
iw.  Schools  of  two  or  three  teachers  will  be  considered  as 
K:hools  of  approved  grade  if  they  maintain  one  year  of  high 
I  work  as  outlined  above.  Schools  of  from  three  to  five 
srs  should  ma*ntam  two  years  as  outlined  in  the  state 


Canada. 

;  separate  schools  in  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Ot- 
have  recently  been  investigated  by  a  commission.  The  re- 
•oundly  condemns  the  "  parrot  system  '*  of  teaching  that 
.  to  have  been  carried  on  in  the  schools.  The  Canada,  a 
>aper  that  defends  the  schools,  says  :  *'  The  report  of  the 
issioners  has  been  published,  and  all  we  see  in  it  so  far  is 
he  Christian  Brothers  teach  their  lessons  by  heart  instead 
>ealing  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil."  This  admission  is 
ily  sufficient  to  justify  the  report  of  the  commissioner.s.  The 
jster  Democrat  and  CAront'c/f  speaking  of  the  report  rightly 

is  grsLiifying  to  know  that  the  parrot  system  has  been  condemned 
here,  for  it  has  g^ot  a  stronghold  in  the  public  schools  in  the  state  of 
ork.  This  system,  coupled  with  test  examinations  and  regents' con- 
ns, tends  to  render  the  modern  school  an  institution  for  the  develop- 
i  nervous  diseases  rather  than  a  place  for  the  proper  training  of  the 


Illinois. 

ii'ne,  Aug.  22. — County  Supt.  McKeever  has  been  appealed 
1  a  petition  has  been  circulated  to  oust  the  three  school  di- 
s  of  the  township  of  Bowlesburg.  whose  disgraceful  con- 
hreatens  to  disrupt  the  town.  The  directors  have  been 
;ling  since  the  last  spring  election  and  are  afraid  to  venture 
ter  dark  without  being  heavily  armed.  At  one  time  two  of 
rectors  came  to  blows  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Anna  Hop- 
^e  teacher.  One  night  two  of  the  directors  visited  the 
I  and  finding  the  water  bucket  outside,  became  so  enraged 
iey  went  to  the  teacher's  boarding  place  and  called  her  out 
I  and  demanded  the  reason  of  such  *'  gross  neglect "  as 
g  the  bucket  out  of  doors  all  night.  The  activity  of  the 
part  of  the  community  to  remove  them  does  not  seem  to 
b  the  directors  much ;  they  remain  stolidly  indifferent  and 
leing  put  out 

Virginia. 

nont  seminary  at  Belford  City  has  a  strong  faculty.  Among 
achers  recently  appointed  are  Miss  Kate  H.  Stone,  of  Roa- 
natural  science ;  Mr.  J.  B  Grass,  of  the  conservatory  of 
:h,  director  of  music  ;  Miss  B.  B.  Krider,  of  the  New  Eng- 
lonservatory,  music. 


[CONTINED  FROM   PAGE  179] 

Summer  Schools  of  1895. 

Philadelphia  Summer  Meeting. 

In  the  University  Extension  Summer  meeting  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  this  past  ^ummer  the  usual  department  of  peda- 
gogy was  replaced  by  a  department  of  psychology,  conducted  by 
Lightner  Witmer,  Ph  D..  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  and 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Ph.  D  ,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  department  was  organ- 
ized in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  the  other  departments. 
Instead  of  offering  a  group  of  distmct  but  correlated  short  courses, 
it  was  determined  to  give  a  course  in  psychology  of  a  modem 
type  as  thorough  and  systematic  as  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
science  and  the  limitations  of  time  allowed. 

Three  courses  of  twenty  lectures  each  were  given,  illustrated 
by  two  laboratory  courses  of  as  many  sessiors  each,  and  the  in- 
struction was  of  a  more  advanced  type  than  is  usually  given  in 
extension  work. 

Prof.  Newbold  gave  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  on  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  normal  mind,  chiefly  from  the  introspective  point  of 
view,  and  dealing,  as  far  as  possible,  with  ideation  only.  This  , 
was  accompanied  by  a  course  on  hypnotic  and  kindred  abnormal 
states,  the  primary  object  of  which  was  the  illustration  of  the 
principles  already  developed  in  the  first  course  by  reference  to 
certain  abnormal  and  pathological  phenomena.  The  work  cen- 
tered about  the  three  conceptions  of  suggestibility,  automatism, 
and  "  multiple  personality '  as  manifestations  of  an  impaired 
ner\'ous  co-ordination  or  mental  disordination,  but  the  other  com- 
mon symptoms  of  this  disordination,  anaesthesia,  hyperaesthesia, 
nervousness  or  motor  excitability,  paralysis,  spasm,  convulsion, 
catalepsy,  etc.,  as  found  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  were  taken  into 
consideration.  The  course  was  planned  on  the  whole  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conceptions  of  Pierre  Janet,  but  a  lecture  was  de- 
voted to  the  exposition  of  other  theories. 

To  offset  this  purely  introspective  work  Prof.  Witmer  gave  a 
course  of  twenty  lectures  on  the  physiological  psychology  of  adult 
and  child,  dealing  with  the  relations  of  mind  to  the  body  and  to 
the  environment.  The  course  was  subdivided  into  four  groups 
of  five  lectures  each.  The  first  five  comprised  an  examination  of 
the  movements  made  by  man  in  response  to  his  environment  and 
of  the  causes  of  their  production,  including  the  origin  of  habitual 
action,  the  development  of  instincts,  and  the  mental  and  physical 
antecedents  of  ideation,  impulsive,  automatic,  and  reflex  move- 
ments The  second  five  dealt  with  the  co-ordinated  action  of 
the  sensory,  nervous,  and  muscular  systems.  The  third  group 
of  five,  with  sensations  as  ihe  resultants  of  the  activity  of  sense 
organs  and  brain  and  with  their  combinations  in  complex  groups 
or  mental  states.  The  last  five  dealt  with  the  development  of  tne 
individual  and  the  formation  of  character. 

The  lectures  were  usually  one  hour  in  duration  and  each  was 
followed  by  a  half  hour  devoted  to  informal  discussion  of  the 
topics  presented.  All  were  properly  illustrated,  wherever  illus- 
tration was  possible,  by  charts,  models,  instruments  &c.,  belong- 
ing to  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  university. 

The  first  laboratory  course  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  nervous  and  sensory  systems  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Edgar  A. 
Singer,  of  Harvard  university.  The  work  consisted  of  dissection 
of  calves*,  ox,  and  human  brains  and  vivisection  experiments  on 
frogs  under  the  constant  personal  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

The  second  laboratory  course  on  experimental  methods  of  child 
study,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Witmer  in  person.  Its  object  was 
to  open  to  the  "beginner  the  field  of  experimental  psychology  di- 
rected to  the  study  of  children,  to  make  the  modern  literature  in- 
telligible, to  show  the  teacher  how  and  what  to  observe  and  to 
suggest  the  use  of  material  obtained  by  observation. 

It  was  felt  that  it  was  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  this  offering 
in  the  sununer  and  to  extepsion  students,  work  of  the  character 
usually  done  in  the  graduate  department  of  a  university.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  unexpectedly  successful.  The  attendance  was 
good  and  the  students  who  took  the  course  were  for  the  most 
part  qualified  to  profit  by  it. 


mistake  the  article  in  last  week's  Journal  entitled  "  Pre- 
tDS  in  Contagious  Diseases.  II.,"  was  credited  to  E.  E. 
tt.  The  author  is  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Beams,  principal  of  the 
1  at  German  Valley,  N.  J.  The  first  of  these  practical 
ss  appeared  m  the  issue  of  May  ii. 


University  of  Michigan. 

SUMMER  COURSE. 

The  second  session  of  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  began  on  July  8  and  continued  until  the  sixteenth  of 
August.  The  general  forecast  of  hoped  for  success  was  more 
than  fulfilled.  The  first  session  of  the  school  in  1894,  had  con- 
vinced the  university  authorities  that  it  deserved  a  permanent 
place  among  university  institutions,  and  the  session  just  closing 
has  more  than  strengthened  confidence  in  its  usefulness. 

Fully  two  hundred  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  school  during  the  present  summer.  They  were  of 
many  ages  and  stations,  and  naturally  brought  with  them  very 
varying  views  of  what  they  desired  in  pursuing  their  common 
purpose. 
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The  proponion  of  teachers — and 
in  general  of  students  not  otherwise 
connected  with  the  university,  was 
much  greater  this  year,  while  the 
number  of  university  students  who 
find  it  profitable  to  remain  is  also 
growing,  though  not  speeially  en- 
couraged by  the  faculty,  who  in 
general  hold  other  ideas  of  the 
purpose  of  the  school. 

Courses  were  offered  this  sum- 
mer in  Latin.  French,  German, 
Englbh,  rhetor  I  C.English  literature. 
philosophy,  mathematics,  physics, 
political  economy,  general,  analyti- 
cal, and  organic  chemistry,  astron- 
omy, animal  morphology,  botany, 
drawinjj.  surveying,  civil  and  me- 
chanical engineering.and  histology: 
and  three  courses  in  elementary  law 
were  oflered.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  law  faculty.  Twenty-nine  in- 
structors had  charge  of  the  school. 

The  greater  number  of  students  sought  work  in  chemistry,  in 
mathematics,  and  in  French  and  German —though  in  all  courses 
the  applicants  were  plentiful,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  instruction 
was  sought  for  which  provision  has  yet  to  be  made. 

The  summer  school  has  altogether  had  a  strong,  successful 
session,  and  looks  forward  to  increased  usefulness  in  the  near 
years  when  the  tentative  shall  have  been  laid  aside  and  been  re- 
placed by  the  definitely  systematic.  B.  P.  Bourland, 

Peoria,  III. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School. 

The  Cornell  university  summer  school,  which  has  been  in  ses- 
sion since  July  8,  m  y  rightly  chronicle  another  successful  year. 
The  attendance  in  the  general  courses,  numbers  232,  and  in  the 
law  school  41,  making  a  total  of  373  students.  The  school,  in 
its  general  courses,  has  from  the  first,  aimed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  and  advanced  students,  rather  than  undertaking 
largely  work  for  students  of  less  advanced  attainments.  No 
doubt  the  standard  which  has  been  set  has  kept  away  some  ex- 
cellent workers.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  teachers  and 
students  of  advanced  standing  have  steadily  increased  m  the 
school.  This  may  be  shown  by  siaiistics,  some  of  which  may  be 
interesting. 

In  the  general  courses  there  are  at  present  1 24  teachers,  mainly 
college  professors  and  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  college  and  university  graduates  is  80.  while  there  arc  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  graduates  of  normal  schools.  The  school 
of  law  is  not  counted  in  this  enumeration. 

As  to  subjects  taken,  the  pupils  of  the  general  courses  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  Latin  and  Greek  19;  English  48;  mod- 
em languages    3E;  philosophy  and  psychology  9:   history  8; 


sciences  0 ;  mathematics  38  ;  mechanical  and  engineenng 
courses  34  :  physical  training  14. 

The  students  of  the  school  represent  many  states,  and  other 
countries  as  Germany,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Japan,  Mexico.  The  states 
represented  by  the  largest  numbers  ate  New  York  7",  Pennsyl- 
vania 31,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  11  each,  Illinois  and 
Ohio  9  each,  District  o(  Columbia  8,  Kentucky  7,  Maryland  s- 

Ilhaca,  N.Y.  "  ■"   c„^„=«« 


O.  F,  Emerson. 


Bay  View  Summer  School  of  Methods. 
Bay  View,  Mich.,  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  best  patronized  of 
all  the  Western  summer  resorts,  its  regular  cottage  and  hotel 
membership  running  from  3.000  to  %,<x>o  for  more  than  three 
months.  The  general  assembly  program  covers  lour  weeks  aud 
the  academic  schools  some  days  more. 

.  Upon  the  assembly  platform  appear  the  most  eminent  speak- 
ers and  artists  lo  be  had  in  this  couniry.  The  tendency  is  grow- 
ing also  to  offer  courses  of  lectures  rather  than  single  exercises. 
The  assembly  becomes  in  so  far  a  school ;  the  lecturer  a  teacher; 
the  audience  a  class.  There  was  this  year  Prof  H,  H,  Boyesco. 
from  Columbia  college,  with  a  dozen  addresses  upon  "  The  Eng- 
lish Novel,"  and  other  phases  of  literature  ;  Prof,  J.  Morw  Stev- 
ens, from  Cornel],  in  a  similar  course  upon  "'  Modern  European 
History ;'  and  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  with  two  daily 
lectures  upon  "  Practical  Sociology."  Each  of  these  was  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  by  a  series  of  free  conversations  and  dis- 
cussion in  a  popular  way  The  subject  of  the  currciit  lectures 
became  the  theme  of  common  conversation  and  reflection.  The 
assembly  was  a  real  school.  Besides  the  courses  named  there 
were  others  upon  "  The  Eastern  Problem,"  by  Mr,  Frank  G.  Car- 
penter ;  "Siberia  and  the  Caucasus."  by  Mr.  George  Kemian; 
a  "  Popular  Course  in  Science,"  by  Dr,  J,  B.  DeMott ;  and  indi- 
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vidual  lectures  and  entertainments  of  recognized  men 

Ihc  work  in  the  university  and  school  of  methods  compnsed 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  enrolled  more  than  600  members 
in  the  several  classes.  Instruction  of  varying  degrees  at  excel- 
lence was  offered  in  languages  including  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew. 
German,  and  French;  in  the  physical  sciences  including  botany 
and  physics  (with  fair  laboratory  equipment  for  both) ;  in  history, 
comprising  American  and  English;  in  literature,  and  in  sec- 
onilary  mathematics.  The  insiructors  were  generally  well- 
known  Western  professors  and  effective  teachers.  Much  of  the 
instruction  was  excellent. 

In  the  school  of  methods  were  the  following  departments ; 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

Pnmary  Method. 

Elementary  Science. 

Public  School  Drawing, 

Public  School  Music 

Kindergarten  and  Training  Classes. 

Sloyd  and  Sewing. 

Classes  in  these  departments  averaged  perhaps  from  twenty  to 
fifty  members.  They  represented  the  leaching  class  in  a  score 
of  states  and  honored  the  profession.  Many  of  them  were  them- 
selves special  teachers  in  their  respective  departments  — supervi- 
sors, directors,  principals,  etc.  Most  of  the  departments  were 
self-sustaining,  and  all  were  taught  by  specialists.  The  entire 
school  of  methods  enrolled  something  more  than  300  student 
teachers. 

I  have  known  the  institute  and   the   summer  school  in  this 


line  y  o  h  B  F  b  ne  an  Company  Bo  on  Mass 
oun  ry  fo  wen  >  five  yea  s  much  of  he  me  n  una  ely  ; 
bu  have  never  seen  upon  he  who  e  mo  e  who  e  ome  and  sensi- 
ble and  helpful  teaching  for  teachers,  less  erratic  or  given  to  fads, 
less  forma!  or  antiquated  or  perfunctory  than  that  in  the  summer 
session  just  closed  at  Bay  View. 

There  is  much  of  gooa  for  teachers  to  be  derived  from  summer 
schools  and  outings  if  well  planned.  Besides  Inspiration  there  is 
wise  direction  and  standards  of  interpretation  and  a  much  needed 
broadening  of  interests.  Richard  G.  B'.ionk. 

Michigan  Stale  Normal,  Ypsilanli. 

New  York  University  Summer  School 
The  growth  of  summer  schools  is  a  matter  of  greatest  interest 
to  those  concerned  in  the  higher  education  of  teachers,  since  it 
bids  fair  to  give,  to  all  who  desire  it,  opportunity  (or  advanced 
work  without  compelling  them  to  give  up  their  present  positions. 
During  the  course  of  this  remarkable  growth,  perhaps  no  one 
step  has  been  of  more  importance  than  the  successful  opening 
this  summer  of  a  high  gradeschool  in  New  York  city.  Naturally, 
the  first  summer  session  of  New  York  university  was  more  or  less 
of  an  experiment.  In  this  course  there  were  two  points  especially 
in  question.  First,  was  there,  within  the  limits  of  New  York  city, 
)  place  suitable  for  a  six  weeks'  gathering  in  the  hottest  part  of 


ous,  thorough  work,  such  only  as  a  university  would  be  willing 
to  engage  in  ? 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  students  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
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first  question,  that  of  the  professors  was  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  second. 

New  Yorkers  will  never  believe,  until  they  see  it  for  themselves, 
that  there  is  within  their  city  such  an  ideal  spot  in  which  to  spend 
the  summer.  Situated  opposite  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan 
Island,  en  the  very  top  of  the  ridge  that  separates  the  Hudson 
nver  from  Long  Island  sound  it  lies  m  the  path  of  the  wmds  and 
enjoys  an  almost  constant  breeze.  So  that  the  air  is  cool  there 
when  it  is  unbearably  hot  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  or  even  in 
that  vicinity  a  few  rods  down  from  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Then 
a  high  position  gives  a  wide  outlook  in  different  directions.  Far 
to  the  east  one  sees  the  blue  hills  of  Long  Island  and  the  sails 
along  the  sound.  At  the  west,  two  miles  away,  rise  the  massive 
pillars  of  the  eternal  Palisades,  with  their  changing  tints  and 
shades,  while  at  their  base  the  broad  Hudson  is  seen  through 
two  deep  gashes  in  the  wooded  ridge  that  form  its  eastern  bar- 
rier, the  one  at  Inwood  or  Tubby  Hook,  the  other  at  Spuyten 
Duyvil.  Nor  is  the  near  view  any  less  pleasing  ?  Most  of  the 
summer  students  lived  in  the  old  mansion,  which  belonged  to 
the  estate  just  transformed  into  the  college  campus.  In  front  is 
a  broad  roiling  lawn  that  slopes  down  several  hundred  feet,  to  a 
thickly  wooded  strip  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Between  the 
trunks  of  these  trees  one  catches  the  sparkle  of  the  Harlem  river. 
On  the  other  side  of  tne  house  are  the  sightly  college  buildings 
and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  campus  and  athletic  field.  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  grounds  there  are  groves  of  oak  and  spruce  and 
lindens  and  the  winding  drives  are  lined  with  tall  larches.  At 
njj;ht  the  lights  acro«*s  the  river  make  a  very  pretty  sight,  espe- 
caily  the  long  row  of  street  lamps  along  upper  Broadway. 
Silence  is  broken  only  by  the  music  of  a  merry-go-round  a  mile 
away  across  the  river,  the  noise  of  an  occasional  train  passing  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below,  the  chirp  of  the  locust,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  note  of  katydid. 

In  short,  it  proved  an  ideal  place  for  summer  work,  and  this, 
together  with  the  congenial  character  of  the  students,  the  various 
evening  entertainments,  the  individual  excursions,  and  the  biologi- 
cal collecting  trips,  conspired  to  make  the  social  life  of  the  school 
most  attractive. 

Many  declared  that  they  would  be  back  again  next  year,  and 
among  them  some  who  had  been  at  other  schools  previous 
years. 

The  work  done  was  very  satisfactory.    Only  one  gave  up  after 


three  weeks,  because  he  was  "  afraid  of  becoming  a  specialist  to 
mathematics."  As  a  rule,  students  devoted  themselves  to  one 
study  and  did  good  faithful  work.  This  year  the  larger  number 
worked  along  the  lines  of  pedagogy,  the  rest  bring  divided  be- 
tween chemistry,  biology,  and  mathematics.  Four  did  the  work 
in  experimental  psychology  required  as  a  major  course  in  the 
School  of  Pedagogy.  This  work  was  so  satisfactory  that  it  is 
proposed  to  give  at  least  one  course  each  summer,  which  can  be 
taken  as  part  of  the  regular  work  by  those  who  are  candidates  for 
a  degree  m  pedajg;ogy. 

In  fine,  those  m  charge  of  the  ."^chool  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  first  year's  work.  The  school  will  be  continued  next  year  on 
practically  the  same  lines,  and  a  larger  number  of  courses  will  be 
offered.  Charles  B.  Bliss. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

Sauveur  and  Amherst 

The  Sauveur  college  of  languages  and  the  Amherst  summer 
school  closed  a  very  successful  session  of  six  weeks,  August  9. 
The  most  popular  courses  were  in  French,  which  had  a  rejfislra- 
tion  of  93  ;  the  next  was  German  with  52,  then  English  literature 
with  46.  There  were  29  in  library  economy,  18  in  Latin.  16  in 
Italian,  14  in  Spanish,  9  in  Greek,  7  in  science,  and  3  in  art. 
Twenty-two  states  including  Canada  were  represented  in  the 
school.  * 

While  the  work  of  the  school  has  held  the  first  place  in  the  at- 
tention of  all,  the  social  element,  so  essential  to  the  ideal  vacation, 
has  not  been  neglected.  A  general  reception  was  given  in  the 
Pratt  gymnasium  near  the  beginning  of  the  term.  On  Saturdays 
large  excursion  parties  have  visited  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith  college, 
and  places  of  historic  interest,  as  Bloody  Brook  and  Deerfieid, 
Various  gatherings  have  been  held  nearly  every  evening,  which 
have  been  marked  by  a  delightful  informality. 

One  evening  was  devoted  to  an  entertainment  in  French,  con- 
sisting of  music,  recitations,  and  the  presentation  of  a  comedy, 
La  Grammaire,  Labiche.  It  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
**  no  evening  could  have  been  more  enjoyable."  The  next  week 
an  evening  was  given  to  a  similar  entertainment  in  German 
which  was  equally  popular  and  successful.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  such  entertainments  have  been  made  possible  in  the  United 
States  through  the  summer  school  of  languages. 

[continued  ok  page  190. J 
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[continued  from  page  188.] 

On  Saturday  evening,  August  3.  a  brilliant  reception  was  given 
to  Dr.  Sauveur,  in  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  his  school.  The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  French  and  American  flags,  flowers,  and  palms ;  appropriate 
addresses  were  made  and  a  fine  bust  of  Napoleon  in  bronze,  by 
Colombo,  an  Italian  artist,  was  presented  to  the  veteran 
teacher. 

The  work  of  the  session  has  been  of  a  very  high  order  and  es- 
peciallv  satisfactory  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  has  spent  several  years  in  Germany,  says :  "  The 
standard  of  the  school  is  the  same  that  is  forced  upon  one  in  a 
foreign  land.  It  may  reasonably  be  claimed  that  attendance  on 
this  school  is  far  more  profitable  than  the  same  amount  of  time 
spent  in  Europe.  Even  if  one  has  escaped  the  society  of  Ameri- 
cans in  France  or  Germany,  it  is  difficult  to  hear  the  language 
spoken,  as  it  is  in  this  school,  by  cultured  people  for  five  hours  a 
day.  *  *  ♦  As  a  preparation  for  residence  in  a  foreign  uni- 
versity, the  summer  school  surpasses  every  other  device.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  energy  and  skill  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  eager  response  of 
so  many  experienced  students,  the  mutual  stimulation  of  ambitious 
learners,  all  these  elements  of  the  school  life  create  a  corporate 
enthusiasm  from  which  each  single  student  draws  a  fresh  motive 
power  for  learning  and  for  teaching.  The  students  close  this 
session  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  spirited 
and  inspiring  life  of  the  Amherst  summer  school." 

Connecticut. 

The  Connecticut  summer  school  held  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  for 
three  weeks  in  July  last  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
country.  Over  seven  hundred  teachers  were  in  regular  attend- 
ance. The  great  success  of  the  school  was  due  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State 
board  of  education  and  to  the  excellent  program  he  offered. 
Among  the  instructors  and  lecturers  were  Prof.  John  Fiske, 
Richard  Burton,  of  Hartford ;  Prof.  William  James,  of  Harvard 
university ;  Prof.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  New  York  University  School 
of  Pedagogy;  Alex.  £.  Frye,  Boston ;  Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture,  of 
Yale ;  Supt.  Carroll,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Reports  of  other  important  summer  sehools  will  be  prin- 
ted in  THE  JOURNAL  during  the  month  of  September. 


School  Building  Notes. 

ARIZONA. 
Ph(KNIX   will  build  school-house,  $6,000.      Millard  &  Creighton,  archi- 


tects. 


CANADA. 


Bl'RKs  Falls  will  build  school-house.  Also  alterations  to  a  six-roomed 
school-house.    Write  Francis  J.  Brown,  architect.  Toronto. 

Brantford  will  build  new  school-house.  Also  alterations  to  a  six- 
roomed  school-house.    Write  E.  B.  Jarvis,  architect.  Toronto,  Can. 

Chatham,  Ont.  will  build  a  sixteen-room  school  house     Coa  $30,000. 

Gananoque.— -High  school  building.   Address  Power  &  Son,  architects. 

Lachine  will  build  school-house  for  the  Protestant  Dissentient  school 
Robert  Findley.  Montreal,  architect. 

Mile  End  will  build  a  twelve-room  school-house.  Cost  $a$,ooo.  Write 
L.  R.  Montbriant,  232  St.  Andre  St..  Montreal. 

Montreal.— School  building  for  Ladies  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Dame.    Cost  $20,000.    Write  A.  Prefonstaine,  35  St.  James  St. 

St.  Henry  will  erect  school  buildings  for  Catholic  board  of  school  com- 
missiorers.  Co'it  $8,000.  Write  J.  H.  Mac  Duff,  3310  Notre  Dame  Sl» 
Montreal 

CALIFORNIA. 

Bakersfield  will  build  school-house  Cost  $a,ooo.  Write  B.  Mc- 
Dougall  &  Sons. 

Semi-Tropic  will  build  school-house.  Cost  $3,000.  B.  McDougall  & 
Sons  ,  Baker&field,  Cal. 

COLORADO. 

Denver  will  build  two-story  brick  addition  for  school  No.  2.     Cost 
18,000.     Write  Marion  &  Norton,  architects. 

Fi^rence  will  build  new  school-house.  Cost  $15,000.  Write  G.  W. 
Roe,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

CONNECTICUT. 

East  Hartford.— A  high  school  building  will  be  erected.  Write 
architect,  F.  C.  Vibert 

Danbury  wilt  build  high  school.     Cost  about  $40,000. 

New  London  will  build  a  school-house.    Write  F.  W.  Potter. 

New  Britain  will  erect  a  high  school  building.  Write  W.  C.  Broek- 
lesby,  architect . 

Norwich  will  build  two  school-houses ;  one  at  Laurel  Hill  to  cost  $90,- 
000,  and  one  in  the  East  Broad  St.  district,  to  cost  $25,000. 

Waterbury  will  build  a  high  school.  Cost  not  to  exceed  $70,000. 
Write  Board  of  Education.  Also  frame  school  house.  Write  R.  W. 
Hill  »nd  W.  E.  Griggs. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington.  -  Building  for  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
school.     Write  A.  S.  Rted  &  Bro. 


The  Unwerstty  Pubhshtng  Company^ 


Among  other   text-books   of  high  merit   and 
wide  acceptance  and  use  in  schools — publishes: 


Qildersleeve*s  Latin  Qrammar, 

(New  Revised  Edition  of  1894.) 

Maury's  Qeographies, 
Maury's  Physical  Geography, 

(Most  thoroughly  up-to-date  books.) 

Davis's  Reading  Bool<s, 

Holmes's  New  Readers, 

Lippincott's  (Willson)  Popular  Readers, 

Browne  &  Haldeman's  Clarendon   Dic< 
tionary, 

Venable*s  New  Arithmetics,  etc., 

Sanford's  Arithmetics,  etc., 

Nicholson's  Arithmetics,  etc. 


We.  also  take  pleasure   in  announcing  that  we  shall 
shortly  begin  the  publication  of  a 

Standard  Literature  Series 

FOR  SCHOOL  READING. 

The  numbers  will  be  published  semi-monthly  and 
subscriptions  for  the  series  are  invited.  The  early 
numbers  will  contain  the  following  . 

Rhymes  and  Fables, 

Songs  and  Stories, 
Fairy  Life, 

Ballads  and  Tales^ 
The  Spy, 

The  PUot, 

3y  Ias.  Fenimore  Cooif.k. 

Rob  Roy  and  Kenilworth, 

By  Scott. 

Evangeline. 

By  LONGFILL(>W. 

And  Other  standard  literature. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  on  application.     Correspondence  invited.     Address 

University  Publishing  Company, 


43  A  47  East  Tenth  Street, 
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CHARLES  SGRIBNEE'S  SONS' 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL 


PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  George  T.  Ladd.  Yale  University.  i2ino,  244  pages, 
$1.00  net.  A  text-book  for  elementary  college  classes,  semi- 
naries, and  hij^h  schools. 

J.  C.   Greenough,    /Vi«.   Sfafe  Norma/  School^    Westfield^  Mass.— 
'  I  find  it  a  delightful  book,  worthy  of  reading  at  every  fireside  and  of 
a  place  in  all  the  schools  of  our  land.'* 

HER6ART  AND  THE  HERBARTIANS. 

By  Charles  DeGarmo.  Ph  D.    i2mo,  268  pages,  $1.00 
net. 
Journal  0/  Education.—''^  A  book  which,  costing  but  a  dollar,  gives  all 
that  the  teacher  really  needs,  and  gives  it  with  devout  loyalty  and  sensible 
discrimination." 

The  Dial.— >' 01  iu  kind  *  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians'  is  the  most 
important  book  that  has  recently  issued  from  the  press." 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ETHICS. 

By  J.  H.  Hyslop,  Columbia  College.    8vo,  467  pages,  $2.50. 

FANCIFUL  TALES. 

A  collection  of  five  of  Frank  R.  Stockton's  most  fascinating 
children's  stories.  Edited  for  use  in  schools  by  Julia 
Elizabeth  Langworty,  with  an  introduction  by  Mary 
E.  RuRT.     i2mo,  129  p^ges,  illustrated,  50  cents  net. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  Prin.  Cook  County  Normal  School^  Englewood^ 
IU. — '*  I  have  dipped  into  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  should  judge 
that  it  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  stock  of  excellent  literature  for 
school  reading.  If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  children  would  take  to 
this  book  like  ducks  to  water." 

RHETORIC :  ITS  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

By  Austin  Phelps  and  Henry  Allyn  Frinck.    i2mo. 
317  oages.  $1.25  net. 
Pres.  John  E.  Bradley,  Illinois  College,— ^^  QXtSLX  in  its  method  of 
treatment,  and  abounding  in  practical  suggestions." 


HOW  THE  REPUBLIC  IS  GOVERNED. 

By  Noah  Brooks.     i6mo,  169  pages,  75  cents  net. 

The  Boston  Tim^j.— **  When  Noah  Brooks  compiled  the  bttle  book, 
'  How  the  Republic  is  Governed,'  he  gave  us  a  book  that  shoiild  find  a 
place  in  every  school  and  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man." 

A  LABORATORY  GUIDE  FOR  THE  DISSECTION 

OF  THE  CAT.    An  introduction  to  the  study  of  anatomy. 
By  F.  P.  Gorham  and  R.  W.  Tower,  Brown  University. 
8vo,  87  pages,  7  plates,  $1.00  net. 
F.  A.  Chase,  Fish  Universiiy.—IYie  authors  of  the  work  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  teachers  of  elementary  school  anatomy." 

Harris  H.  Wilder,  Smith  College,—*'  It  is  a  valuable  and  convenient 
book.  I  shall  undoubtedly  avail  myself  of  it  with  my  classes  another  year.'* 

A  MID-SUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

Edited  by  W.  F.  Baugust.     96  pages,  with  notes,  etc., 
limp  cloth,  25  cents  net. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Edited  by  George  H.  Ely.    112  pages.    With  notes,  etc., 
limp  cloth,  25  cents  net. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

By  Barreit  Wendell,  Harvard  University.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  "It  evinces  that  an  abiding  sense  of  how  much  a 
subject  means,  in  its  higher  and  deeper  reaches,  mav  be  like  wings  to  both 
reader  and  writer,  buoying  them  onward  profitably  through  what  would 
otherwise  t>e  a  waste  of  barren  detail." 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  Edward   Dowden,    University  of  Dublin.       i2mo, 

75  cents  net. 
Professor  Dowden's  book  opens  with  a  sketch  of  Shakespeare's  life, 
then  comments  briefly  upon  nis  works,  includmg  the  Pseudo-Shakes- 
pearean plays,  and  the  influence  of  Shakespeare's  works  on  the  national 
mind.  A  brief  notice  is  also  made  ol  the  interpreutions  of  Shakespeare 
by  great  actors  from  Burbage  to  Macready. 


The  attention  of  teachers  is  cordially  invited  and  every  convenience  will  be  afforded  those  who  wish  to  make  a  thorough  /jr- 
aminatioH  with  a  view  to  class  use.    Descriptive  Text^Book  Catalogue  for  1895-96  now  ready, 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS,  PUBU8HER8.    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


Dniqne. 


NEW  CENTURY 
BUSY  WORK     - 


Artistic. 


Entirely  New,  Entertaining,  and  Instructive. 

The  sets  are  so  arranced  that  the  pupil  can  use  them  without  aid  from  ihe 
teacher.  Each  set  accomplishes  a  definite  purpose  and  teaches  a  definite 
thing,  while  to  the  pupil  it  is  as  delishtful  as  any  game. 


FOR  BEGINNERS, 

1.  Nainb«rs  1  to  5,  •  Iffc. 

2.  Word  Bolldlnip,  -  Iffo. 

S.  Serlpt  and  Print,      -       •  Iffo. 

4.  and  5.  Color  Ppectmm  Stand- 
ard Black  and  White,     -  20o. 

•.  I>omestlc  Animals,  -       -  20o. 

7.  Wild  Animals,  ...  SOo. 


For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Sample 
set  mailed  to  teachers  on  receipt  of 
four  cents  to  cov?r  postage. 


FOR  ADVANCED. 

1.  Mnmberstfto  10,  -    Iffc. 

2.  and  9*.  Color,  Intermediate 

Hues,   -        .       -        .       .    20o. 

4.  Common  Birds,        -       -    20o. 
ft.  I<eaTes,  Oalcs,  and  Maples  20o. 

6.  I<ea¥es,  Birclies  and  Pop- 

lars,     .....    20c. 

7.  FlaifH  of  C^reat  Nations,  .    Sftc. 

8.  Wcatlier  Signals,  .    2ftc. 

0.  Hlawatba,    ....    20c. 

10.  Pictures  for  Ljmgnage 
Work.  Twenty  reproduc- 
tions from  Works  of  crett 
Artists,  in  a  stronfr  envelope,   '^ftc. 


Fairy  Tale  and  Fable. 

By  John  G.  Thompson,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Kitchburff,  Mass., 
and  Thomas  E.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leominster, 
Mas<«.,  Authors  of  **  Fables  and  Rhymes  for  Beginners.** 

An  Entirely  New  Departure  in  Primary  Reading. 

FOUR    DISTINGUISHING    FEATURES: 
I  •   Character  of  the  Selections. 

Each  and  every  one  is  a  part  of  the  world^s  literature. 

2.  The  Illustrations. 

They  are  reproductions  from  the  works  of  f^eat  artists,— Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  Landseer,  Troyon,  etc. 

3.  The  Vocabulary. 

Less  than  two  new  words  to  a  pai^e. 

4.  The  Mechanical  Excellence  and  Low  Price. 

As  Kood  as  the  best,  and  as  cheap  as  the  poorest.  While  the  paper, 
printinir,  and  illustrations  have  never  been  excelled  in  a  school  book, 
the  price  is  not  increased ;  xvi.  and  144  paxes.    Price,  4a  cents. 

THE  HEW  CENTURY  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 


THE  QREAT  PRIZE  SCHOOL  SONQ  BOOK 

Golden  Glees 

By  8.    C.    HANSON. 

Comprising  1 25  pages  of  choice  music,  written  by  the  best  Day 
School  Teachers,  and  Writers  of  Music  in  the  U.  S.,  in  com- 
petition for  four  cash  prizes.    Also  35  pages  of  Instructions. 

THIS  BOOK  18  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL 

FOR   FRESH  MELODIES, 

BEAUTIFUL  WORDS, 
AND  CHOICE  HARMONIES. 


Thousands  of  Schools  will  adopt  Golden  Glers  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Will  you  not  make  your  school  one  of  the  number. 
Order  a  copy  at  once. 

Price*  86c.;  $3.60  per  dozen. 


BOnOV:  lis  DcTOBshlre  St. 


NEW  TOBK  :  t89  BroAdwaj. 


Other  Popular  School  Hnsic  Books. 

By  S.  C.  HANSON. 

Merry  Melodies,  48  pages.  15  cents  per  copy ;  fi.soperdoz* 
(130,000  copies  sold.) 

Silvery    Notes,    48  pages,  15  cents  per  copy;  $1.50  per  doz. 
(A  later  book  ;  30,000  copies  sold). 

Merry  5ons^,   nS  pages.  30  cents  per  copy;    $3.00  per  doz, 
(35.000  copies  sold.) 

Primary  and  Calisthenic  Songs,  100  pages,  50  cents  per 

copy.     (A  handbook  for  teachers,  5,000  sold.) 
Fountain   Senses,  Nos.  i.  2,  and  3.     Each  15c. ;  $1.50  per  doz. 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  MUSIC  BOOKS, 


A.   FLANAGAN,   Chicaflro. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

3  Gaifidd    schoo1bou». 


Washinctok    vill    build    addition  I 
Joha  W.  Rou,  commissioner. 

GKORGIA, 
Athens  wiL!  build  $10,001  building  for  the  Bessie  Hill  Industrial  Home. 


Also  ihree-slOEy  school  buildine.    Wrile  W. 
CoRDEL^  V1II  erect  building  (or  Cordele  Female  Colleee.    Coat  $10,000. 
Write  Bruce  &  Morgan,  archilecU.  Atlanti,  Ga. 
Hadisoh  will  build  two  schoolhouses.    Write  W.  F.  Martin. 

IDAHO. 
Albion.— Plans  for  the  normal  school,  to  coil  $36,000  have  been  made 


Brazil  will  build  schoolhouse.     Luce  Sc  Cutshaw  have  contract. 

Bunker  Hill.— Baker  &  Davis  have  contract  to  build  nchoothoi 

56,738. 

"    ■■■ -         .  school  building. 


Colfax  will  erect  school  budding,    Write  P.  H.  Cncan. 

CovDON  will  build  schoolhouse.   Addteu  M .  R.  Uancli. 

DenI.WN  will  build  schoolhouie.    Wrile  Edw.  Oti,  lecretan, 

Des   Moines  will  build   (tame  kindergailen   anuez  to   Howe  school. 
Wrile  J.  M.  St.  lohn,  secreUiy. 

Des  Moines  will  build  brick  w 
E.  91b  St. 

will  build  schoolhouse.     Write  P,  Costipan 


Elkhart,— The  Elkhart  Ii 
Fort  WaVNE  will  erect  bi 
Uahurin,  architects. 
Greenf']eij>  VL'ill  build  a  school.    $.v,ooo.    Write  Wing  &  Haburio, 


Michigan  City 
Orleans  will  bi 


(e  J,  F.  Hall 


will  build  addition    ' 


Write  Wm.  H.  Gitlinger, 


Adair  will  build  schoolhouse.     Write  W.  R.  Turner. 

Alton  will  build  new  schoolhouse.     Write  John  Hochstatter. 

BelmoMD  will  build  eight-room  brick  Tchoolhouae.  Write  E.  S  Christi 

Berlin  will  buitd  schoolhouse.     Wrile  C.  H.  Baldwin. 

BlaIKsTOWK  will  build  school.     Write  Chas   Rieke. 

Brooklvh  will  erect  schoolhouse.     Write  Jacob  SUvmaker. 

Calamus  will  erect  school  buildine     Write  N.  I".  Siegmund. 

Castle  Grove.— Schoolhouse.    Write  C,  Pleil. 

Center  Grov'e, —School  building.    Wrile  John  Bruoksili. 

Chariton.— Schoolhouse.    Wrile  J.  M.  Slater, 

CoNCOBt).- School  building.    Wnie  H.  J.  Slille. 


:.  lov 


Dolhouse.    Wrile  S.  W.  Baer.  ijij 

Write  P,  Costigan. 

will  build  a  schitolhouse.    Write  Architect  Hall,  iDdepnd- 


Fertile  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  J.  R.  Jones. 

Fort  Dodce  will  make  repairs  10  Lincoln  school.    Write  F.  Gates. 

FoHEST  City  will  build  two  schoolhouies.   Write  P.  H.  Swingini. 

Hamilton  will  build  schoolhouse.   Wrile  E.  H.  Stinson. 

Harlan  will  build  schoolhouse     Write  A.  C.  Taylor. 

iNDEFENHKNCE.— Schoo.house.    Write  Wm,  Fisher. 

Kellerton  will  build  school.    Write  L.  F.  Niece. 

MaNSoH.— F.  C.  Wherry,  of  Fort  Dodge  has  made  plans  for  a  $i:,o 


Idings  for  orphans'  home.     Write   Wing  & 


reiaty. 


-Addition  to  schoolhouse.    Write  J.  G.  Trolier.  kc 


re,  Rochester, 
e  erection  of 


Maurice  will  build  new  schoolhouse.    Write  J.  E.  Noble. 
MiLPOrk  will  build  a  schoolhouse.     Wrile  C.  H.  Perry. 
Monticello  wilt  build  schoolhouse.    Write  R.  P.  Smith. 
Orient  will  erect  a  new  schoolhouse. 
Rehsen  will  build  6  sclioolhouses.    Write  W.  S.  DbyIs. 
SiLVf.R  Cheek  Township  will  build  new  schoolhouse.    Wrile  I.  L 
Moss.  Macedonia. 
West  Benu.— School  building.    Wrile  Haul  Dorweiler. 

ILLINOIS. 
Apple  River  will  build  a  schoolhouse.    Write  R.  Irvine. 

ill  build  a  school.    Write  Geo.  W.  Payne  &  Son. 
-University  of  Illinois  will  erect  several  oew  buildines. 


Centralia  will  build  an  addition  to  schoolhouse.    Write  A,  Zimer 

CiiicAOo.— J.  I.  Fjgan  will  build  for  St.  Ignatius  college  five-stor 
schoolhouse.    Oct  $ao,QOo. 

CHlCAtiO  will  erect  ^roiim  frame  schoolhouse.  Write  August  tiedk: 
1117  Schiller  building. 

CHICAGO  will  build  addition  to  Phil.  Sheridan  school.  Cost  $SS.0« 
Write  manaRer  of  B<iaid  of  Education.  1110  Schiller  Si. 

Chicago.— Three-itory  brick  building.    Cost  $6o,cocp.    Write  board  a 


Educa' 
Chic 


ts  Gassmi 


;t  L,  G.  Kallberg,  Chambei  ol  Comi 


PSEUDOPTICS. 

THE    SCIENCE    OF    OPTICAL    ILLUSIONS. 
A  Series  of  Psychological  Experiments  for  the  Class  Room  and  the  Home. 


THIS  material  is  prepared  with  constant  reference  to  the  one  aim  to  make  the  illusion  in 
each  experiment  self-evident  to  each  student  by  means  of  the  apparatus  itself,  in  his 
own  hands  without  other  tests.     The  illusions  here  illustrated  are  grouped  into  eleven 
classes  or  sections,  each  in  a  a  paper  port-folio,  as  follows : — 

Section  A,  Illusions  of  Length ;  Section  B,  Direction ;  Section  C,  Form  and  Size  of  Figures; 
Section  D.  Movement;  Section  E,  Optical  After  Effects;  Section  F,  Color  Mixture;  Section 
G,  Light  and  Color  Through  Surroundings;  Section  H,  Indirect  Vision;  Section  I,  Multiple 
Vision;  Section  J,  Perspective;  Section  K,  Stereoscopic  Vision. 

These  eleven  portfolios  are  grouped  into  three   "  Parts"  in  ornamental  and  durable  boxes. 
Part  No.  I,  contains  A,  B,C,  D.  Part  No.  2,  sectionsE.  F,  G.  H.   Part  No.  3,  Sections  I,  J,  K. 

PRICES: 

The  entire  set,  three  boxes,  .  -  -  -        $5.00 

Part  No.  I, 200 

Part  No.  2,        ------  -  1.75 

Part  No.  3,        -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1-25 

A  pamphlet  of  3$  pages.  Jes(ribing  the  above,  will  b(  Mailed^  to  anyone  sending  a  two-cent  stamp. 

MILTON    BRADLEY    CO.,   Springfield,  Mass. 
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BEGINNERS' 


PUBLISHED  BY 


French  and 
German  Books 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  New  York 


Simples  Notions  de  Francais ; 

Or,  FIRST  STEP9  IN  FRENCH.     By  Pail  Bbbcv,  B.L.,  L.D.     Whh 
Ur  xags  wlib  'mujic  used  by  French  children.    Boirdi,  tj  cent*. 

La  Conversation  des  Enfants. 

alio  amneeij  wiih  each  lesMn  ana  ai  ihe  end  oi  the  volume  »te  ■  »etie»  oi 
•imple  ahurt  stories  and  rhymes ;  alio  a  compLele  vocabuJiry.    Cloth.    ;sc. 

Livre  des  Enfants. 

Pour  1-atuda  du  Francala. 
by  Paul  Bmicy,  B.L.,  L.D.      A  aimple,  easy  and  prOKre*»ive  French 
nnmer  In  [he  natural  method  Igr  younu  iLudenla.     Wllh  upwards  of  flfly 
1 1  lu  lira  I  ions.    Cloth.  lOO  paics.  ;o  cents. 

Le  Second  Livre  des  Enfants. 

By  PAfL  Bkbcv.  B.L..  L.D.     A  continualinn  ol  ■'Livre  de* Eafanli,''  II- 
luslraled  with  over  jo  pictures  upon  which  the  leuon*  are  based.    Cloiti, 

Des  Kindes  Erstes  Buch. 

By,  WiLHiLH  RirpE.    A  work  in  Cenniin  much  like  "LIvre  de*  Eudni*." 
Itiadivided  into  40  lessacis,  each  consisiinff  oi  a  short  vocabulary,  approp- 

aod.  as  an  appendix,  are  Kiven  a  lew  simple  rhymes.     Boards,  40  centa. 
Kleine    Anfange.       {ToienadyStpltmberisti). 

By  FiiAULEiv  Ai.BaRTi»a  KAii,o(  the  Teachers'  ColltKC.  New  York.    It 
itionsand,  u  it*  title  indicates,  will  be  a  book  lor 


1.  fflGGINS'  DRAWING  INKS,  lUt.Mt.Sla.V 

Ina  Inks  of  the  World,  Ttaej  aienned  and  endomed  bj  the  leadto«  aehooU, 
fonnhaarthe  profeHlonal  dnnchumen  of  the  Unlled  9tat«  uie  bo  other 
""""*"'*'"  In  Mo...  «  PL,  Pt.,  and  Qt,  Bottle*. 

2.  HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER.  t-SZ-aS^-iit^rSSS, 

ready  and  requlrea  no  preparation. 

Id  3  Bi.,  6  o>..  14  oa..  and  ^  lalloa  and  galloa  Jan. 

3.  HIGGINS'  TAURINE  MUCILAGE.  :.r.a.£SJ 


will  uut  liecnme  Jlnr  and  atalnsdln  uh 


iltlei,  andi,*,  and  jObI.  Cina, 


4.  _HIGGINS'^  DRAWG-BOARD  MDi  _  LIB; 

•qualed.  Knellvnl  tor  mounting drao'lnin,  maps.  orplctur«  oadoth,  paper, 
or  wood,  and  for  repalrlna  and  labellDgbooka.  The  9001  *o1um«aof  the  model 
llbraTT  at  thp  World's  Fair  were  repaired  and  labeled  with  it,  aikd  It  was 
Toluntarily  eihlblt«d  and  reoommended  bj  the  Committee  In  charBS  aa  the 

In  3  01..  •  0.  ,  .4  o...  and  Ji  (.lion  and  gallan  jare, 

lae,  beibK  of  tho  very  hlffbest 


Iratroos'yem 


mm  mucllagea.  and  ai 


By  F«AULEiv 
wSllhavea-jm< 


Copies  of  the  atiove  mentioned  books  or  any  or  our 
publloatlorts  sent  on  examination,  and  complete  cata- 
losue  or  all  roralsn  books  when  desired. 

WILLIM».JEII|[|IIS.'"";.'..'tfa,""lewTorl[, 

Brain  Workers 

wear  and  waale  brain  [issue.  They  become  tired  and  are  troubled 
sricfa  lastilude  unrefreshing  sleep  and  nervous  dyspepsia.  This  is 
from  using  up  tbe  vital  energy  "(  the  brain  faster  than  ordinary 
food  can  supply.  A  special  Food  to  nourish  brain  and  nerves  is 
an  absolute  necessity. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO., 

UBieiNATORH  AND   HANrFACTVRKRM, 
IflKa    AID    ADUKSliDii-  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  3.  A. 

TO  THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF 
AMERICA, 

GXEET/NG.- 

DIXON'S  S^A%^^^2  PENCILS 

are  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  Ameri- 
can Schools  because : 
ist.    They  are  strictly  and  entirely  an  American  product. 
2d.    They  are  made  in  great  variety  and  in  many  degree 


liable  for  freehand  draw- 

Tiling,    and    general 


Vitalized  Phosphites 

furnish  the  direct  food  ihey  require.  It  is  extracted  from  the  a 
brain  and  wheat  germ,  according  to  Prof.  Percy's  Formula, 
has  been  used  thirty  years  for  the  cure  of  brain  wearin 
debility,  dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  mental  or  bodily  weakness.  It 
is  as  useful  as  a  PREVENTIVE  against  disease,  as  a  curative, 
for  nearly  all  diseases  begin  with  a  nervous  attack,  if  this  is  cured 
[be  disease  is  avoided.  It  contains  no  narcotic  or  injurious  drug 
Send  far  pmnphUt  free. 


ai  hardness  of  ^ads, 

ing,  sketching, 
school  work. 

3d.  Good,  well-prepared,  graded  pencils  are  now  so  low 
in  price  that  it  does  not  pay  to  use  the  cheap 
unladed  trash  now  more  or  less  current. 

4th.  Drawing  instruciors  and  writing  teachers  univer- 
sallv  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  best 
tools  for  the  child's  untrained  hand.  A  bad  pen 
will  not  only  spoil  the  child's  penmanship,  but 
spoil  the  hand  For  drawing;  and  a  bad.  coarse, 
ungraded  pencil  will  not  only  spoil  the  child's 
skill  in  freehand  drawing,  but  react  on  the  pen- 
manship. 

The  most  deft  workmen  insist  on  the  best  tools ; 
much  more  should  the  child's  untrained  hand 
have  all  the  help  it  can  get  from  good  pencils 
and  pens. 


iSJltu-r."'^' 


DIXON'S  PENCILS— a5k  for 

"DIXON'S  AMERICAN  QRAPHITE"— 

are  for  sale  by  all  prominent 


Crosby's  Cold  and  Catarrh  Cure. 

The  very  best  remedy  known  for  COLD  io  the  HEAD,  SORE 
THROAT  and  CATARRH.     By  mail,  50  cents.  ' 


-I  •tot/amilSar  viitk  DixoK't, 


a  The  School  Joubnal, 


JOS.  DKOK  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 
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has  prepared  plans  for  a  school  building.    Cost  $5,000. 

Aug,  Fiedler,  architect,  Z117  Schiller  Building,  has  completed  plans  for 
a  j-story  school  buUdine.    Cost  about  $70,000. 

Chicago,  III.— L.  G.  Hallberg  will  build  a  two-story  brick  school. 
Cost  $5,000. 

Chicago,  III. — Three-sionr  brick  school. 

Dallas  City  will  build  a  school.    Write  C.  F.  Leinbaugh. 

Eva  ston.— $45,000  has  been  voted  for  a  school. 

Findlay  will  build  a  schoolhouse.    Write  K.  K.  Schwartz. 

Hampshire  will  build  a  schoolhouse.  Cost  $10,000.  Write  TumbuU  & 
Jones,  Elgin,  III. 

Jacksonville. — Illinois  Institute  Deaf  and  Dumb  will  erect  a  school 
building.     Write  S.  T.  Walker,  superintendent. 

Knoxville  will  build  schoolhouse.     Write  R.  L.  Young. 

Lacon.— Frame  schoolhouse.    Write  C.  Rickey. 

LoDA  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  C.  F.  Hewins, 

Macomb,  III. — Plans  were  adopted  for  school  building.  Write  J.  C. 
Thompson,  clerk. 

MoLiNE  will  build  schoolhouse.     Write  R.  Babcock. 

Morrison  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  £.  U.  Payne. 

Normal.— Illinois  Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home,  Normal,  will  erect  addi- 
tion to  schoolhouse. 

RocKFORD  will  build  schoolhouse.  Cost  $15,000.  Write  C.  K. 
Shand. 

West  Point  will  erect  schoolhouse.    Write  Chas.  Nichy. 

KANSAS. 

CoFFEYViLur  will  build  school  house  ;  9 10.000.  Write  H.  M.  Hadley  ; 
not  let. 

Lawrence  will  build  addition  to  the  Quincy  school  building.  Write  E. 
D.  Phillips. 

Will  build  school-house.    Write  A.  E.  Martin,  clerk. 

Solomon  will  erect  school-house.    Write  C.  F.  Winters. 

Topeka  will  build  school.    Write  Gus.  B.  Galloo,  secretary. 

KENTUCKY. 

Harlan  Courthouse. — A  school  building  to  cost  about  S7iOoo  will  be 
built. 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans  will  build  two  twelve-room  schoolhouses,  cost  45,000. 
Write  L.  W.  Brown,  room  18,  City  Hall.— Two-story  frame  school.  Wnte 
50Uthron  R.  Duval',  316  Baronne  street.— Brick  school  building.  Cost, 
10,000.    Write  John  Fitzpatrick,  mayor. 

New  Iberia  will  build  school.    Cost  10,000.    Write  J  no.  Webb. 

Ruston. — J.  M.  Goslin  has  a  contract  at    25,000  for  erection  of  a  school. 

MAINE. 

Bangor. — Architect  W.  E.  Mansur  has  prepared  plans  for  a  school 
building  for  the  city.    Cost  $50,000. 


Hallowell.— The  trustees  of  the  Maine  Industrial  School  for  girls  are 
to  put  up  a  new  school  building. 

Madison  will  build  a  schoolhouse.  Write  Architect  E.  L  Thomas,  of 
Lewiston.  Me.— Two-story  and  basement  brick  school.  Write  Elmer  I. 
Thomas,  Lewiston. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  will  build  a  primary  school.  Write  J.  Theo.  Oster.  inspector 
of  buildings. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

.Arlington  will  build  a  schoolhouse.  The  architects  are  Gay&  Proctor, 
of  Boston.    Cost  $38,000. 

Boston  expects  to  build  primary  school  house.  Write  Wm.  T.  Eaton, 
board  of  education.    Also  will  build  one-story  frame  school. 

Cambridge  will  build  schoolhouse.   Cost  $54,000:  Write  C  H.  McClare. 

Chelsea  will  build  t>rick  schoolhouse.    Cost    35,000. 

Easthampton  will  build  sciioolhouse.  Write  David  Hill,  no  Main  street. 
Northampton. 

FiTCHBURG.— Hascal  Dodge,  of  SpringSeld,  has  the  contract  for  the 
normal  school  at    97,365. 

Gloucestf.r  will  build  brick  schoolhouse.  Write  Loring  &  Phippi, 
Boston ;  not  let. 

HOLLISTON  will  build  a  schoolhouse.  Write  Robert  Cook,  Milford, 
architect 

HoLYOKE.— The  plans  of  Clough  &  Reid  for  a  $65,000  school-buildiog. 
— Will  build  high  school.     Cost  $125,000. 

Mi  I.FORD  will  build  schoolhouse.  Cost  $ao,ooo.  Write  Walker  & 
Kimball,  (3  Walnut  street,  Boston. 

Medford.— High  school  building.  Write  Hartwell,  Richardson  &  Driver, 
Boston. 

Nashawannuck  will  eiect  a  $15,000  schoolhouse.  Write  Putnam  & 
Bailey,  Northampton 

North  Adams. — The  contract  for  the  state  normal  school  building  has 
been  awarded  Porter  &  Hannum  of  this  city. 

Pittsfield  will  mike  alterations  to  training  school  Cost,  $6,000. 
Contractor,  D  C.  Bedell.— F.  I.  Cooper,  of  Brooklme,  will  be  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Russell  school  building.  G.  P.  B.  Alderman,  of  Holyoke,  will 
be  the  architect  of  the  Elizabeth  street  school  building.  Pierce,  Brum  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  City,  will  be  the  architects  of  the  John  street  scbool 
building. 

Springfield  will  build  addition  to  East  Union  street  school.  Write  F. 
R.  Richmond,  Masonic  building.— The  proposed  Ward  6  schoolhouse  is  to 
cost  about  $3StOoa — A  high  school  building  is  to  be  erected.  Cost  $250,- 
000.    Write  Hartwell  &  Richardson,  Boston. 

Thorndike  will  erect  a    ia,ooo  schoolhouse.    Address  C.  H.  Hobbs. 

Quincy. — Appropriation  of  $60,000  for  two  school  buildings  for  West 
Quincy  and  Norfolk  Downs  is  under  consideration. 

Wales  —A  new  high  school  is  to  be  built  to  cost    5,000. 

Weston  will  erect  school.    Cost  $ao,ooo.    Cabot,  Everett  &  Mead. 


Two  Important  School-Books 
of  Great  Interest  and  Value. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  RHETORIC-Rcviscd  and  Enlarged. 

By  ADAMS  SHERMAN  HILL,  of  Harvard  CoUege. 

This  work,  long  familiar  to  every  teacher  of  English,  is  now  presented  in  a  new  edition, 
containing  159  more  pages  than  its  predecessor,  including  31  pages  of  index.  The  book  has 
been  largely  rewritten  and  rearranged.  Description  and  Narration  are  now  treated  in  separate 
chapters,  and  a  valuable  chapter  on  Exposition  has  been  added.  The  illustrations  cited  are 
newer  and  more  numerous. 

The  price  of  the  new  Rhetoric  Is  $1.20.    A  copy  of  it  will  be  sent,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  intro- 
duction, to  any  responsible  teacher  or  instructor  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  EXERQSES  IN  ENGLISH. 

By  HUBJEB  GRAY  BUEHLER,  of  Hotchkiss  School. 

Practical  Exercises  in  English,  shortly  to  be  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  will 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  recent  movement  toward  the  better  teaching  of  English  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States.  The  work  is  based  upon  Professor  Hill's  Foundations  of 
Rhetoric,  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  the  upper  grades  of  Grammar  Schools, 
and  is  without  doubt  the  best  drill  book  of  the  English  language  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Correspondence  fh>m  those  interested  in  the  above  named  works  is  invited  by  the  publishers.     Special  in- 
troduction rates  for  these  and  other  school-books  will  be  quoted  on  request. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,   Publishers,   New  York. 
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MUSIC. 


A    POCKET    EDITION 

¥     ¥      ¥    OF 

"One  Button 


Music-Books. 

"TRILBV  MUSIC." 

A  delightful  volume  made  up  of  all  the 
son^  and  instiumenlal  compositioas  sung 
or  placed  in  Du  Maurler's  famous  novel. 
Both  English  and  original  versions  given. 
Cover  iltustTated  from  drawing  by  M.  Du 
Maurier.     50  cent*,  postpaid. 

"COLLEQE  SONOS." 

Most  popular  college  collection  ever  pub- 
lished. All  the  great  college  songs.  Over 
300,000  sold.    50  cents,  postpaid. 

•'AHERICAN  PIANO  COLLECTION." 

The  cheapest  sirictly  high-grade  piano  col- 
lection published.  Fifty  charming  pieces. 
315  pages.  Handsome  colored  covers.  SO 
ceati;  b;  mail,  65  cent*. 

"ROYAL  FOUR-HAND  COLLECTION." 

Thiny-eigbt  piano  duets  from  the  best 
modern  sources.  Easy,  bright,  and  of  abun- 
dant variety.    So  cents,  postpaid. 

••ROVAL  COLLECTION  REED-OROAN 
MUSIC." 

Fifty-seven  of  the  most  pleasing  and  ex- 
cellent  examples   of   music   for  the   parlor 
organ, — waltzes,    marches,    operatic    selec- 
tions, etc.    50  ceits,  postpaid. 
"FAVORITE  COLLECTION   VOCAL 

DUETS." 

Forty-one    Easy    Duets   by    distinguished 

composers,  each  of  wbich   has  reached    a 

high  degree  of  popularity,     160  pages.    $0 

cents,  postpaid. 

"  STUDENT'S  CLASSICS." 
Thirty-seven    moderately    difficult    piano 
pieces    of    rare    merit    and 
New.    $1.00,  postpaid. 


INTERESTED 

In  Music? 

Any  piece  of  music  or  music- 
book  published,  can  be  pro- 
cured of  us  at  shortest  notice 
and  lowest  cost.  Our  stock 
includes  not  only  the  latest 
issues  of  all  music  publishers 
throughout  the  world,  but  the 
oldest  and  rarest  musical  clas- 
sics as  well.  It  is  our  especial 
pride  to  supply  customers  when 
all  other  sources  fail. 

Octavo  Music. 

Every  teacher  should  investi- 
gate the  Ditson  Octavo  Edi- 
tions for  Schools,  Sunday- 
Schools,  Choirs,  Glee-Clubs, 
Etc.  These  editions  include 
thousands  of  new  and  standard 
pieces  by  the  best  composers, 
are  finely  printed,  and  range  in 
price  from  2  to  25  Cents. 

For  Day-Sduwl,  Ctuirs,  etc.,  th«y 
are  eatlrtly  BOpersedingtheold  style 
Music-BookB.    Send  for  Catalogues. 


:  KODAK 

FOR» 

$5.00 

♦ 

Makes 

roDPreasil."  pictures 

large  enough  to  be  good  for 
contact  printing  and  good 
enough  to  enlarge  to  any  size. 

Pocket  Kodak  loaded  for  12  pic- 
tures, i>{x  a  inches,  -      fs.oo 

Derelopln;  and  Printins  OntSt,       1.50 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

^'7^lJ^'"°T''i^il"     "OCHKBTBRN.Y. 


Ttt  Teacher's  Onlftt  in  Rhetoric 

B7  Pr*r.  JohD  F.  OanuDc,  of  Amhcnt  CaUei*, 
li  th*  iMdIos  snlds  Id 

THE  SCHOOL  REVIEW 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 
Now  U  ibe  lime  lo  lolMcribc  for  the  vur  li» 

The  National  Jonraal   for  High  School 
and  Academj  Teachers.  , 

Dr.  WTchimn,  ol  Ldpalc,  Bditor  ol  one  ol  the  bre. 
00*1  German  ichool  usRulao.  writes: 

"Tlie  Sohool  Review  Is  well  known  to 
me  aa  the  best  magazine  In  tta  Held." 

Wfilc  for  ample,  meatKnlnK  thU  papei, 

TEE  SCHOOL  REIlSf ,  EinlltOD,  I,  I. 

•LAOarMr.    10  If  h.    Msr.eaoh, 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA. 


Elements  of  Mineralogy, 
OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,     Crystallography,  and 

Blowpipe  Analysis 


453  to  463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

KEW  YORK  :  C.  H.  Ditsok  &  Co,  PHILADELPHIA  :  J.  E.  DrrsoN  &  Co. 

NEW  REVISED  EDITION 


Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology. 


MURRAY.  ALEXANDER  S.  (Keeper  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Anciquicies,  British  Museum.)  One  hundred 
illuilracionB  m  the  text  and  ten  fine  Ml'paKe  platen. 
Beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper.  Crown  octavo,  cloth, 
extra,  gold  and  bronte.  fi  1%. 

The  Rneliah  edition  ot  Uuriay,  bued  on  the  worki  of  Preller, 
"'-'-'---  and  Pctticus.  has  b«D  a  most  popular  book.  Id  thia  new 
«[  revised  edition  of  Petiscus)  the  old  lUus- 
wen  imafpcary.  have  been  diacaided,  and 
St  discovered  and  best  antique  works  of 
11  added,  The  teit  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
i11uiii»iive  paasages  from  Ihe  poets  Inserted,  making  it  the  best 
manual  for  the  use  of  schools,  art  students,  and  general  readers. 


From  a  Practical  Standpoint  B7  SxsKKb  J. 
UosES,  E.1I.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Profeuor  of 
UineraioRT,  ColumbiaCollefe  School  of  Uloes, 
New  York  City,  and  CHARLES  Lathrop  Par- 
sons, B.S.,  Pitifeuorof  General  and  An^i- 
cal  Chemistry,  New  Hampshire  College,  Dur- 
ham, N.  H.     8yo,  cloth,  336  iilusiraiions,  fa.oo 


hu  been  10  •oswerpruicHik 
•  Wlu>t  1>  anlBeral  f '  -  Wbai 
Ton  dBtcrmlne  It,  t^  stmi 
Those  gnsMIODf  th«  author 

™  """"       "jESSlC! 


nok  hu  been  prepared 
iKCi  da/  queatlDiu  Ilk* 
,  recognise  it,  how  can 


:ition  (based  on  Ihe  lai 
ilions.  many  ol  which 


'  undersundln^ 


il  mythology  ii 

c  paper,  the  desr  tvpe.  the  « 
h'e  book    .     ,     The  comprehenf 

DAVID  McKAY,  33  South  Ninth  St., 


'0"    EQR'li,'!," 


Philadelphia. 


Saturday  Drawing  Classes  for 
Teachers  ■ 


t  Uetropolttan  Normal 
^HOOLin  the  New  Build- 
le  University  of  Ihe  City  of  New  York, 
e  ol  WashinEtOD  Square. 
rcuUrs,  address  now  the  Principal, 
Lanodoh  S.  Thohfson, 

,,  Park  Si.  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


prsMDt  a  pnteet  el 

D,  YAHNOSTR&MDCOHPANT, 

PnbUafaen  and  Importers  et  Oelentiao,  Hllltai?.  and 

23  Mumy  and  27  Warran  Straets,  N.Y. 

REWARD  &  GIFT  CARDS 

TlDwer^rnilu,  Bcvase,  TLewL  CrHoeDIs,  ahlatda, 
HtellM,  ■ahIa,  PuiBls,  Vaaet.  Bhlp*.  BLnU,  AniDUla, 
JutsdIIh.  IdDdBOftpe,  XAtin*  ufit  WHtor  Beanei.  etc. 
PrioK  tar  la  curdu  ilu  tMtt  Inobea  Sn  IHlBH  ISsi 
ls.rt    aODl     Bi^l?',    aitoi    7lB^0a;     Bill    TBo.     aA  sra 

Pmctj-  Chrobig  Bewurd  C*nls  no  two  deelaiu  aUhe. 

Samples  Sent  Free  to  Teachers. 

Mounted.  61lk-FT1df«S  chromD  BewArd  OLTI  GHrdal 
Keward.  t>lfl,  and  THafam'  Booka.  Yi^jm^^-onXmrt, 
BNItattoa^  IjlaluTDH.  Drllli.  liiirobM.^iiTcrla]D- 
RMdlu,  Merit.  'Cxail,  FeTfKiI,Oa  hme  au  J'BoDDr 
OardB,  Bohool  Aids,  BcpoHS.  ITIplamM.  JEIC,  Free. 
All  peslpud  br  nmlL  FuatMe  Blimpi  Uken.  Addr>». 

A.  J.  TOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 
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rchilecis  Earle  &  Fisher  have  plans  (or 
for  (he  stMe  normal  «hool.  Cost  Ji.i.ooo.  Thomas  Barren. 
An  appTopriation  of  30,500  has  beea  passed  lor  building  a  s 
■choolhouse  od  Midland  street. 

MINNESOTA. 
CaKBV.— The  contract  (or  building  the  schoolhouse  has  been  awarded  to 
A.  C.  Odis,  of  Springfield,  Minn.,  lor  «i),  145- 

DL'LUTH.— Architects  RaddiRe  &  Willoughby  have  prepared  plans  for  a 


$10,000  vill  be  built  at  Columbia 

Sleepv  Eye.— Orf(  &  Jorolemon,  of  Minneapolia,  have  made  plaiu  fori 
t40,oo(j  schoolhouse. 

clerk. 


o  scflool  buildings.      Write  C.  A,  Exstraod, 


THE 


HEART  OF  OAK  BOOKS. 

Edited  by  Professor  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON,  Harvard  University. 


A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  famous  collection  of  English  Literature.  These  books  are  prepared  for  use  as  j»/^c- 
mentary  reading.  They  have  been  edited  by  an  eminent  scholar  in  literature  and  an  eminent  teacher.  What  are  they  for?  do]rou 
ask.  To  cnltlvaU  ttie  taste.  To  aequ^nt  children  with  Instmctlve  and  Interestinff  booka.  To  keep  evil  UteratDre  out 
by  oreatlnff  a  desire  for  good.    To  wisely  direct  the  power  of  the  ImaglnatioD. 


J.  M.  MILNE,  Prln.  State  Nor 
hem  iQ  miai  respecu  lo  be  very  valu 
L.  H,  JONBS.Supi.oISchoa 


Ll  School,  Geneieo.  N,  Y.:    I  believe 
lupolis.  tad. :  I  am  delin^ted  with 


The  first  book  begins  with  old  childish  rhymes  and  jingles,  and  with  some  of  the  most  widely  known  fables  and  stories.  In  the  second  book  ate 
favorite  fables  and  stories  of  adventure.  In  the  third  book  are  some  o(  the  best  poems  of  childhood,  and  old  Mories  and  fairy  tales  from  the  best  En^isb 
venkms.  In  the  three  remaining  volumes  are  shorter  p^ms  universally  accepted  as  permanent  treasures  of  our  language,  and  prose  writings  from  the 
best  miMrs  of  the  past  three  cenluiies. 

Kindly  note  what  competent  critics  have  said  about  the  Heart  of  Oak  Books  : 

A.  S.  HIL'..  Pn>(.  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  Harvard  Univ.  lAulhor  of 
*■  Principles  o(  Rhetoric"):  I  have  never  aeeil  any  reidlnR-bwks  for  ichooLs 
which  compare  wiih  vour  Heart  of  Oak  Books  for  excellence,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  iu:ceulul  In  InducinK  the  Kfaooli  generally  !□  adopt  them. 

E.  H.  RUSSBLL,  Pria.  Sute  Normal  School,  Worceiter.  Man. :  These 
book!  strike  me  as  belnK  the  most  valuable  contrlbu lion  I  knowof  tolhemcsni 
of  teaching  leadioK  in  schools. 

O.  P.  PHENIX,  Prin.  Conn.  Normal  School,  Willimjmlc,  Conn  :  I  am 
more  than  pleised  wiih  the  books.    An  order  hai  already  been  put  in  the  hands 

F.  B.  STOWELL.  Prin.  Suie  Normal  School,  Poisdam,  N.  Y.:  "lean 
hardly  conceive  of  a  more  complete  sclcci ion  o(  classics.  It  iscertajniy  ahappy 
Introduclion  to  EnRlish  literature. 

Reading  books  should  be  of  a  literary  character    .     .     .     They  should  make  very  sparing  use  of  sentimental  poetry. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  IkirJ year  at  school  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  !>upplement  his  regular  reading-book  with  other  reading  matter  of 
a  distinctly  literary  kind.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  sevtnlk  school  ytar  the  reading-bosk  may  be  discarded,  and  the  pupil  should  henceforth  read  litera- 
ture,—prose  and  narrative  poetry  in  about  equal  parts.— 7"*(  Ci.a/*r™«  oa  fn^/irii.  Report  0/ Commillet  0/ Tn. 


ectlons.    Wiib 

t.  of  Schools.  Chicago:  It  is  a  Rosd  day  for  the 
iilon  think  of  them.    Somelhine  usuallV  comes 

gl'adiy  lei'them  in  Mr''Khoo'l>''in  daily  use.  '"°'' 

W.  W.  PENDBRQXST,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul,  Mian.: 
Although  I  expected  10  Bnd  them  ol  a  hleh  order,  they  are  even  better  than  I 


PRICE  : 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO., 


Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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The  University  Tutorial  Series 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 


NEWEST   BOOKS, 

IV /TH  DATES  OF  ISSUE. 


yWiuiAM  Bmocs,  M,A.,  F.C.S., 
lJni.117.lMl. 

HORACE.— EPODE5.     Edited  by  J.  Thohkon,  M.A.    Camb.  Mmbm.  [jcmia.UH. 

SOPHOCLES AJAX.     Edited,  with  Introductiok  and  Notes;  by  J.   H.   Haydom,  M.A., 

THE  ENGLISH  LANOUAOE.    ByW.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.    nird  Edition,    so  eeiii*. 

[Mtl  II.  IW. 

CICERO.— DE  FIN1BUS  II.    EdiieJ,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.   D.  Maillard, 

11.L  lAod.  8i>  ««■■■.  [I(ATla.1a>^ 

CICERO.— IN  CATILINAM  III.    Edited  by  A.  W*uch  Young,  M.A.,  Lond.,  and  W.   F. 

lt«Kn.ll.A..L'>nd.    innioDircnoH,  Tkit,  Hid  NDTO.    40  ceni*.  [ILiTa.lW. 

VERQIL — OEOROICS,  I.  and  II.     Edited  by  A.  Waugh  Young,  M.A.,  Lond.,  and  W. 

p.  Waii3h,1I.A..  Land.    [iiTioDECTinH.  Text,  ud  Notes.    HO  centi.  [kiil.lMS. 

CHAUCER.-PROLOaUE  TO  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES,  KNIGHT'S  TALE. 

Bdittd.  «IU  IxntnuDcnaH  sad  Ndtu.  d;  a.  J.  WTiir.  M.A...  Land,  aad  Csub.,  and  ■  01«urr  bT  S.  J. 
BTtlIII.]l.A.U>nd.    MO  BsaiH.  [AFUL»,IMS. 

EURIPIDES.— ANDROMACHE.    Edited  by  Hen«v  Clarke,  M.A.     Introduction,  Text, 

and  Kane   Hu  cent*.  ,  fAmLlO,  tH<£ 

ROMAN  HISTORY,  OUTLINES 'OF,  133-27  B.  C.    (Adapted  from  "The  Tutorial  His- 

torr  ot  Book.")   Br  a.  H.  auj;boft.  tLA.,uit  W.F.Huoii,II.A.   SO  aSBia,  [lUica  I*.  INB. , 

DYNAHICS,  TEXT-BOOK  OP.    By  Wiuiam  Bsicgs,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  and  G.  H. 


STATICS,  TEXT-BOOK  OF. 


as,  M.A  .  F.C.S..  F.R.A.S.,  and  G.  H. 


HEAT,  ELEHENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF.  By  R.  W.  Stewa»t,  D.Sc.,  Und.  Uo  « 
LIGHT,  ELEHENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF.  B7R?wrSTEWART,  D.Sc.;  Lond. "so' « 


W.  B.  CLIVE,  6s  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WILLIAMS 


ROGERS' 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

Slmplilr  the  ubiecL,  reduce  tbe  work  of  the  teacher  to  a  minimum,  and 
m  hn  work.     ThcT  are  Ihe  DOM  popular,  piactical  *ai  widely  uaed  * 


Theae 


•ubjcci  n. 


id  dlMricl  ichoola. 


Pimmr  Laaaowa  /a  BooKKmm^imm  for  um  in  graded 
Wew  ImTKOouoTnm  SooiraaamMO,  for  hieh  acbaoli 
Nam  Ooat^L^ra  BoOKHmm^mm,  for  nnnnal  achooli  i 

Tbc  other  books  uubliahcd  by  ihii  firm  treat  tbe  foIlowinR  lul 
MERCIAL    ARITHMETIC.    MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 
LING.  GRAMMAR.  CORRESPONDENCE.  CIVIL 
Tbece  booka  are  new.  brlchi  aod  itriclly  prjicticaL 

Specimen  pages  and  illoatraied  huIoruc  sent  free  lo  teacher*  and  •chool  officer,. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS,  Publishers. 

ROCHESTER.   N.   Y.  CHICAGO.   ILLS. 


uiiDaa  collcsei. 

l:  COMURRCIAL    LAW,  COH- 

SHORTHAND.   SPEU 

and  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


THE    NEW    VERTICAL    SCRIPT    PRIMER. 

Acquaints  the  child  wilh  vertical  forms  frotn  the  begioniug.     Mailing  price,  ao  cents. 

THE    NEW    VERTICAL    SPELLING    BLANK. 

Spelling  ahd  Dictation.     Vertical  forms.     Mailing  price.  50  rents  per  daien. 

THE    NATURAL    DRAWING    SERIES. 

Six  books.      Proeressive.      No  technical  obstructions  lo  be  mastered  by  the  pupil  or  leacher. 
Can  be  supplied  lo  schools  at  10  cents  each.     Price,  postpaid,  for  eiamination,  90  cents  per  set. 

THE    NEW    SCRIPT    READING    CHART. 

luit  adopted  for  general  use  in  Ihe  Ciliei  of  Brooklyn.  Buffalo,  Auburn.  Watertown,  N.  V., 
and  Jersey  City.  N.J.     Price,  per  set,  $ia  00. 

POTTER  &  PUTNAM,  Publishers,  Dealers  in  School  Supplies, 

«,?   Fifth   Avenun,  XEW  YORK. 


HOMilCXttlMG;^    NKW. 


THE  OEM  SPELLING  BLANK  No.  H, 

Words  and  Dictation. 

SpecUlly  adapted  to  meet  the  deniJind  lor  SLANT  or  VERTICA  L  WRITING  now  so  much  in  roRUe. 
3tpBna,donUe  ruled.    Space  for  twenty  words  and  also  (or  dictation.    4S  asala  jhf  dai. 
Om^tmJna  itlleiliJ. 

ROHU,  LITTLE  A  CO.,  Pnblisbers,  Graeral  School  Supplies,  56  Rude  St.,  K.  T. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY, 

Henry  K.  MuCrMkn,  B.D.,  VL.1t.,  ChuiMllar 


Twelve  major  and  minorcourses,  witheiec- 
tlvea,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Matter  of 
Pedagoity  and  Doctor  of  PedagOKy- 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  those 
seeking  to  become  superintendents,  prUici- 
pals,  professors  in  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers o[  higher  rank. 

Year  begins  September  a7. 
Scholarships  Offered. 

Special  Scholarship  for  Women. 

Ftr  calaltfiu  fivittt/Hll  inftrmMlinK.tddrta. 
EDWARD  R.  SHAW,  Ph.D.,  Deak, 
Unlversltr  Building, 
WASHINGTON  SQUARE,    -    -    N.  Y.  CITY. 


Messrs.  D.  /fppkion  &  Co, 

HAVE  JUST  ISSUED  A 

Title  List 

OF 

Standard  Worlfs 

FOR  Hian  5cnooL 

AND  COLLEQB  USE 

It  covers  a  large  field  of  study,  and  is  a 
valuable  index  for  teachers  and  students  in 
search  of  the  best  text-book  literature  and 
bodes  of  reference. 

Send  for  it.    No  charge. 

D.  iPPLETOI  ft  CO.,  Publishers, 

72  Rfth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 


.♦♦.♦.♦.♦■♦■♦.♦♦♦■♦'•'♦'♦'♦'•♦^^ 

: :  Perfect  Pencil  Pointer.  ; 

mVALUMBLE. 


ofonlm."r«c«™l.' 


STATES  BAKINO  CC 


►■♦■♦■♦■».»«»i 


FBANKLIN   rOLLSGE.    New   « 
BcRlns  T"t  year  Sept.  i.    Board.  1 
niibed  nwm.arijbooki,  li.Sotoljaweel 


L.  WILLIAMS.  D.D 


iriHHrk'kC  L  S  QirkiKifirk 

$CHAUTAUQUAJ 

C  ""'"H™;?.,!  Reading  Circle   c 


TfiE  AMERICAN  YEAR 


^ L 

C      induairv.  and  iiuiature.  i'l'lu<irat<iie  the"  C 
_  DevelopaientstNaUonalLlfe.  *^ 

C      Why  not  ^implcmenl  your  dauhoryread-  C 

J.winl'l:'J'*Oiama'^u""frr'"'''''''™"-'"'fj. 
^^  comprehensive  p^ii.  ^T 

ir  JOHN  H.  VIHCEHT.  Depi.  10.  BUFFALO.  H.  V.  'R 

••••••C  LS  C****** 


'TBI  CHOICE  OF  AM  OCCIIFATIOK." 


mt^" 
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New  Books. 


It  ought  not  to  be  a  hard  matter  to  inspire  patriotism  when 
there  is  such  a  vast  stock  of  literature  on  this  subject  to  be  drawn 
on.  Judgment  and  skill,  however,  are  required  to  select  and 
arrange  it.  This  has  been  done  for  the  teacher  by  Thomas  J. 
Morgan,  D.  D.,  ex-United  States  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 
The  essential  feature  of  the  book  consists  of  a  catechism  of  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  short,  direct  questions,  with  as  many  con- 
cise, comprehensive  answers,  in  which  the  author  states  clearly 
his  views  on  all  the  topics  discussed.  Among  the  topics  treated 
this  way  are  patriotism,  the  flag,  the  Revolution,  the  Negroes, 
citizenship,  labor,  etc.  Patriotic  Citizenship  is  attractively  printed 
and  bound  and  provided  with  large  portraits  of  Washington,  and 
Columbus  and  other  illustrations.  (American  Book  Co..  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.    $i.oo.) 

A  complete  and  carefully  graded  series  of  drawing  and  writing 
books  is  contained  in  the  Royal  Series.  The  slant  writing  copy 
books  comprise  the  following  numbers :  i.  Initiatory  exercises  — 
short  letters  2.  Short  words  of  short  letters.  3.  Long  letters 
and  short  words.  4.  Short  words  of  long  and  short  letters.  5. 
Advanced  initiatory.  6.  Text —capitals  and  half -line  words. 
7.  Text— words  and  sentences.  8.  Half-text— words  and  sen- 
tences. 9.  Half-text— sentences  and  words.  10  and  11.  Inter- 
mediate sentences.  12.  Small  hand — full  ruling.  13.  Small 
hand— double  ruling.  14  and  15.  Small  hand— single  ruling.  16. 
Advanced  small  hand — single  ruling.  17.  Advanced  small  hand 
—  no  ruling.  18.  Commercial  forms  and  correspondence.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  the  Royal  Star  CoPyBooks  in  ten 
numbers,  the  Royal  Upright  Copy-Books  in  nine  numbers,  the 
Royal  Dtawtng  Books,  and  Colored  Kindergarten  Drawing 
Books,    (T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgn,  and  New  York.) 

How  few  there  are  even  among  students  and  professional 
writers  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  origin,  growth, 
and  development  of  our  language,  and  yet  how  interesting^  and 
profitable  such  a  study  might  be  made  !  A  good  introduction  to 
this  subject  is  found  in   The  English  Language,  by  W.  H.  Low, 


M.A.  It  is  a  volume  of  the  widely-known  and  valued  University 
Tutorial  scries.  The  author  traces  the  relation  of  English  to 
other  languages  by  its  origin,  considers  the  chief  changes  that 
have  Uken  place  in  the  grammatical  structure,  treats  of  alphabet 
and  sounds,  derivations  of  words.  French  words,  etc.,  and  then 
takes  up  each  part  of  speech  separately.  The  more  elementary 
parts  of  the  subject  are  printea  in  larger  type  and  are  meant  to 
cover  a  first  course.  Then  there  are  other  passages  in  smaller 
type ;  besides  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  that  may  be  omitted 
on  a  first  reading.  Everything  is  well  arranged  and  clearly  ex-  , 
pressed,  so  that  the  one  who  masters  this  book  will  have  a  basis 
for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  our  language.  (W.  B.  Clive, 
65  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.) 


KELLOGG'S    PERIODICALS. 


PKKTBAS. 

1.00 
1.00 

-  1.00 


TEB  SCHOOL  JOUBVAL.  Weekly. 

TEB  PBDCABT  80H00L.    Monthly.      .... 
THE  TSA0HSB8'  IHSTITXTTE.  Monthly. 
EDUCATIOHAL  F0VHDATI0H8.  Monthly. 

OITB  TIMES.    Monthly.  

Club  Rates  sent  pn  application. 

The  School  Journal,  published  weekly  at  $2.50  per  year,  is  the  bat 
paper  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  all  teachers  who 
want  to  know  of  educational  thought  and  movements.  The  news  concefp- 
ing  new  buildings,  the  additions  of  departments  of  music,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, etc.,  will  be  of  great  value.  Already  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by 
consulting  these  notes,  laid  plans  for  better  remuneration. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  par  excellence  the 
educational  magamine  of  the  country ;  it  is  for  teachers  who  want  the  best 

Pedagogical  methods,  #  ».  •_  * 

The  Primary  School,  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  right  hand  of  help  for  the 
teacher  of  young  children.  ^    .    ^      ^  ^  v 

Educational  Foundations,  at  $1.00  per  vear,  is  for  students  of  uam- 
gogy.   It  discusses  the  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Civics  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Child  Study.  .       u    1 
Our  Times  contains  the  news  of  the  month  arranged  for  use  m  school. 

30  cents  a  year.  _  ...  ^ 

A  superintendent  will  need  The  School  Journal  ;  his  assistants  The 
Institute  and  Primary  School  ;  the  one  interested  in  the  study  of 
pedagogy  will  want  Foundations.  Earnest  teachers  seeking  advancement 
take  The  Journa :    I  jistitute,  and  Foundations. 


The  Prang  Art-  Educational  Papers. 

The  fourth  in  this  series  of  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

By    JOHN    S.    GLARK. 

Price,  20  CENTS 

For  full  information  in  regard  to  these  and  other  publications  in  Art  Instruction, 
address. 

The  Prans  Educational  Company, 

964  WAihington  St.,  BOSTOH.   47  1.  lOth  St.,  HIW  YOBK.     161  WftlMtfli  ATe.,  CHICAOO. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutnal  Life  Insurance  Co., 


i895~ 


SPRINGFIELD*    MASS. 


—1895 


John  A.  Hall,  President  H.  M.  Philufs,  Secretmrjr. 

JANUARY    i,   1896. 
Assets,  f  i5|653i366.6o.   Liabilities,  9x4,509,694.31.    Surplus,  f  1,143,673.39. 

If  you  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  below,  and 
send  it  to  the  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you,  not  an  **  estimate  ** 

but  a  '*  statement'^  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which  would 

appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age.  ^ 


I  was  born  on  the day  of 

My  Name  is 

Address  |9 


In  the  year 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducaiionalFoundaiions 

$1.00  a  Year  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire  professional 
advancement. 

Our  Times 

80  cents  a  Year. 

The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully  edited  for  the  school- 
room. Clubs  of  two  or  more  25c. 
each. 

Its  circulatton  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  vear. 

E.  L.  KELLOGQ  6i  CO.,  New  York 

tALL  THE  CUTSt 

Published  in  The  School  Journal 


KINDERBARTEN 


ij.  w. 
8GHERMEKH0RN  &  CO., 


SUPPLIES.       ( 


3  East  14th  Strbbt, 
New  York. 


Send  for  Catalograe. 


READERS  will    confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Journal  when  communi- 
cating with  advertisers. 


At  Reduced  Prices. 

UalfTones,  MOc.  per  eq.  In.,  mlnlmnni  price, 

$4.  *o. 
Liln«>  Etehlnffs*  7o.  per  eq.  In.,  mlnlainai  prioe, 

79c. 

Orders  should  be  sent  In  as  aoon  •■  poMlble  aftar 
cuts  appear  la  tbe  paper,  as  all  cuts  mam  be  dispoaed 
of  sborily  after  publication.         Addreaa 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  ft  CO.,  6i  B.gth  St.,  New  York. 

Oatlines  of  German  Literature. 

By  Madame  M.  Jekf.  Teusler,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  High  School,  is  a  new  and  valuable  text 
book  that  will  pn)ve  interesting  and  helpful  to 
every  student  of  German.  Retail  price,  $x.50- 
Specimen  ct>py  will  be  sent  charges  paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1.35 — the  introductory  price.    Address 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Ricbnond,  Ya. 
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HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,f^w5?t.l3^tSL!!f*J^5!f; 


THOmUSS  PRACTICAL 


GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 


Published  Auguai,  1895.  CoDspicuoui 
CTcises,  scientific  treatment,  and  full  n 
lamo.    411pp.    $1.11  net. 

SHAWS  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

BY  PRACTICE.     Imerettiiig  and  continuoiH  txttclsta,  from  the  ob- 

<ervatii>n  of  which  rules  are  fonnulated.     iinio.     103  pp.     lUustrated. 

7SC.  net. 

0.  vr    atttari,  of  Indlmapolls  Hlsh  Sohool,  nys:  •■Csnool  faU  to 

It'*«'re9>>ne*s  aad  life  to  what  la  uiually  coDaidcml  a  very  dry.  unaitimctl*e 

HALL'S  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

Based  on  Individual  Quantitative  eipeiiments  in  Uechinics  and  Light, 
with  Suggestions  for  Lecture  Room.  Used  in  Cambridc*  (Uaas.) 
Grammsr  Schools.     lamo.     ijo  pp.     6sc.  net. 


the  expense  of  turtlDR 


I  based  on  auccessful  eaprrfc 


PANCOAST'S  INTRODUCTION  TO 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

A   brief,   historical  and  critical  account,  with  study  lists,  Ublsi  md 
maps,     i6nio.     473  pp.     (1.35  net. 
TUsNBtlonays:  "Not  even  the  dnlku  pupil  can  study  It  without  fcclinji 
the  blicortcil  and  foflical  condaulty  of  Enilish  titentuic." 

WODDHULL'S  FIRST 


COURSE  IN  SCIENCE. 

A  brief,  thorough  and  practical  course  in  behl.    Each  studtDt  do«s 
his  owD  experiments  and  his  own  thinking.    I.  Book  of  ExpbKI- 
MEHTS,  93  pp.,  Svo,  paper,  ;o  centi  nel.     II.   TEicr-BooK,   lamo, 
cloth,  6;  r™"  "•*■     '"■  ^^  °^  AppAkATUS.  $a.oo  net. 
Used  in  the  public  schools  of  Spriugfietd,  Mass. ;  Montclair,  N.  }. ;  etc. ; 

and  in  Ibe  Workingraan's  School  (Felix  Adier's),  Ne*  York  City  ;  Mfchi- 

gan  State  Norma]  School ;  Newark  Academy,  etc. 

EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE 


Descriptive.    With  Sept.  '95  Supplen 


TEAOHEBS'    AOENCXES. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCffiS,    ^^'^"gEl.p'JiNf'.'"'  * 

SKKD  TO  AST  or  TBKSK  AOEKCIEa  rOlt  V»-''Aat:  AOKKCT  MANUAL.  FRKE. 
■  -"       pa  Place,  Boston.  Mass. ;  803  Twdlih  Street,  Washinitton,  D.  C. ; 

"  "  "  ijo  Century  Buildi--  " " 

..III.;  >»MSo< 

13  Church  Street.  Torontn,  D 


TEACHER5'    AGENCY 

OF  RBUABt-m 

American  and  Forclgo  Teachen,  Professors,  aad 
Musldaoa  of  both  sen*  for  Unlvetsltio.  Collesta, 
Schoob,  Pamllies aad Cburchea.  Circolarsof  choice 
schools  carefullr  recommcodcd  to  paresti  Sduns 
and  rantioB  of  saool  property, 

B.  MIRIAM  GOYRIBRB, 


IhSt.. 


wTou 


t.,  ChlCico.    4,000  poslttona  ailed. 


No  Fee  for  Registration.  "^""^iE! 

Thlslalhebei)tpo««<bleauai«nteeoffBlthtutwrTfoe.  HMBi 
?  l?l  A^^cy  ,r°r^  (formerly  chief  ol*rk  of  the  Teachers'  CaoTX 
to  hear  from  all  her  old  friends,  and  to  make  tfae  acqualntanoe  01 
«re  teachers,  or  are  ambitious  fer  tbelr  own  adyanoement.  ■"- 
tune,  and  she  will  be  slBd  to  reply  staUoK  what  she  belleTes  ah 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  »■»•  01»n  Bodine,  . 

a4-aS  Van    Buran   8tr— t,  (Athenaram)  Second  door  eaii  ol  Wabash  av< 


AMIRICAN   AND    PORIION 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Introducea  to  collefies,  icbaali.  and  famll^ei.  sipcnor 
Protemiri,  Principal!.  Asaiatanls.  Tutors,  and  Go*- 
emeaao,  foreverydepanment  of  Instruction  :recDni- 
menda  ffood  achooli  to  parenta.    Call  on  or  addrtsa 
Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON, 

Amrricmn  tmj Ftrtft*  Tistitrs"  Agrmcf, 
M  Unin  S«aat«,  Maw  Tarh. 


THE  BRIDQE  TEACHERS'  AQENCY  "aSSS^S:* 

One  Fee  RQtliien  in  Both  OfBeef^    Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

HrtaawOflioat;  I  10  Tremortt  St.,  BOSTON.   21  I  W«b««h  Av..  CHICAQO. 


>r  larier  aalaiiea,  or  Chinee 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

,   Provides   Sohoola  of  all   Grades  with   Competent   Teaohera. 
•aohera  wltb  Good  Records  In  Obtalnlns  Poaltions. 
CrmiftiiJtiui  ail*  Kiet/  smiir,  amd  U 
HlBI^N  P. 


.... JDd   Other  itam       ....    

NATIONAL  BDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,    Rob^ 
L.  Mvert,  Maniaer,  HarriibuiK,  Pa. 
(Uth  year  J 


'.  FREMCH.  MaoBver, 


atata  St.,  Albany,  M.  T. 


THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

C.  J.  ALBERT  A  B.  F.  CLARK.  »Umaf:1  2  I  I    Wabash   AVS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^^  Bsiobli^ed  1S8}.    The  lamest  and  best  equipped  Agency  Id  the  WeiL 

^A^ent  for  Northwest:    C.  P.  BOOERa.  Marahalltown.  la. 


SCHOOL    DESKS. 


Adjaalable  Deaka  1 


i  Clwln.  HTcnil  strle*.  ■ 
bined  Desk  and  Seat. 


"Model"   C»Dh 


BLACKBOARDS,  all  kinds. 

Xend    for  MWnpIe    EUREKA    BLACKBOARU   CI«TH.       SIAPB, 
QLOHfiS.  etc.    Foil  line  Hohool  FumKblnas.    Hend 

R.  H.  GiLPEI,  School  Porilslisr,  3  Eist  lltli  St.,  In  Tort. 


^f  ^ira^y.  >a  valuable  In  proportion  to  ili 
/a«  Jlgency  influence.  II  It  Merely  hears 
of     vacancies     and   tL„f  is  loneihiBS,  bat  lilt 

tells  you  about  them  *»«*  u  aaked  to  rtcomBend 

;oi!"5S  "■'m^""^;  Recommends 

C.   W.  BARDEEN,  Syracusk,  N.  Y. 

SBhemerhom'B  Teaehan'  Aarensj 
Oldest  and  beat  known  in  U.  S. 
Eaubllihed  185;. 
3  East  14TH  Stbwt,  N.  Y. 


WANTED: 


A  Teacher  lor  Grammar  School  Work  in  a  city 
College  graduate  prelecred. 

Warren, 'OhIo, 


'HE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COIMPANY,  5-7  East  i6th  St,  New  York, 

can  completely  fill  at  the  lowest  rates  all  orders  for  School  and  Miscellaneous 
Books  wherever  published  and  promptly  forward  same  in  a  single  shipment.  Supplying 
schools  with  books  a  specialty.  Catalogues  of  and  estimates  for  School  and  Library 
Books  on  application.     Send  for  catalogue  of  School  Books  of  all  publishers. 
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That  the  pedagogue  has  not  been  slighted  by  the  dramatists 
and  satirists  Is  shown  by  the  octavo  volume  of  592  pp.,  containing 
selections  from  famous  ^\Titers  and  entitled  The  Schoolmaster 
in  Comedy  and  Satire,  Among  the  writers  quoted  are  Rabelais, 
Ascham,  Shakespeare,  Fenelon,  Swift,  Pope,  Coleman  the 
Younger,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Willis,  Dickens,  and  others.  Besides 
bio^aphical  notes  there  are  questions  for  the  teacher  on  the 
topics  considered  by  the  authors.  It  is  a  companion  to  "  The 
Schooln^ster  in  Literature,"  and  is  intended  for  the  special  use 
of  teachers*  reading  circles  and  round  tables.  TAmerican  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.    $1.40.) 

James  M.  McLaughlin  and  George  A.  Veazie,  in  arranging 
their  Introductory  Music  Reader^  have  followed  the  principle  of 
proceeding  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult.  The  pupil  is  led  in  an 
easy  and  natural  way  to  the  difficulties  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reader.  Irregular  rhythms  have  therefore  been  avoided  in  the 
beginning.  The  reader  contains  many  songs  of  graded  diffi- 
culty,'preceded  by  preparatory  exercises  in  each  successive  key. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 


Ill-Tempered  Babies 

are  not  desirable  io  any  home.  Insufficient  nourishment  produces  iU- 
temper.  Guard  against  fretful  childrra  by  feeding  nutritious  and  digestible 
food.  The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  infant  foods. 


For  those  who  are  nervous  and  run  down  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  ideal 
building-up  medicine. 


Ten  Days  of  Delightful  Travel  Through  the  South  for  f  55-00. 

Two  early  Autumn  Tours,  Sept.  24th  and  Oct.  8th.  under  the  Person- 
ally Conducted  Tourist  System  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
Gettysburg  Battlefield,  Blue  Mountain,  Luray  Caverns,  Basic  City,  The 
Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  Grottoes  of  the  Shenandoah,  Richmond. 
Washington,  and  Mt.  Vernon  visited  during  the  tour.  Parlor  car  and 
hotel  accommodations,  guides,  carriages,  and  all  necessary  expenses 
covered  by  the  rate.  A  tourist  Agent,  Chaperon,  and  Baggage  Master  will 
accompany  party.  For  detailed  itinerary  address  Tourist  Agent,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  1196  Broadway,  New  York. 


WHY  NOT  USE  GOOD  BOOKS  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  ? 

Better  a  poor  teacher  than  poor  books.  All  work  requires  good  tools,  brain  work  the 
best  of  all.  Good  books  are  to  be  had,  if  you  know  where  to  get  them.  We  do  not  publish 
many  titles;  we  prefer  a  few,  and  to  have  thefn  good.  Some  are  strictly  textbooks; 
others  are  for  supplementary  use.    A  selected  list  follows : 


TEXT-BOOKS 

PRACTICAL  ELOCUTION. 

By  J.  W.  Shobmakbk,  A.M.  This  work  is  the  outgrowth  ol  actual  class- 
room experience,  and  is  a  practical,  common-sense  treatment  of  the  whole 
subiect.    It  is  the  best  and  most  popular  text-book  extan  t.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

ADVANCED  ELOCUTION. 

By  Mrs  J.  W.  Shobmakbr.  (In  press.)  A  work  representing  the  most  ad- 
vanced thouRht  upon  the  subject  of  Elocution.  The  departments  of  Voice, 
Articulation,  Gesture,  and  Physical  Training  are  exceptionally  full,  and 
concise.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 

By  John  H.  Bbchtkl.  Contains  over  five  thousand  carefully  selected  words 
of  difficult  pronunciation,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  their  pronuncia- 
tion clearly  indicated.    Cloth.  50  cents. 

PUNCTUATION. 

By  P<.ul  Allardycb.  This  author  is  everjrwhere  recognized  as  authority 
upon  Punctxiation.  The  most  practical,  concise,  comprehensive,  and  inter- 
Mting  book  on  the  subject.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

By  Agnbs  H.  Morton.  A  most  intelligent  and  thoroughly  literary  work,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  practical  for  the  conduct  of  Business  and 
Social  Correspondence.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

POCKET  TRANSLATIONS 

These  Translations  follow  the  original  text  literally,  thus  forming  a  valu- 
able help  to  the  student.  Pleasing  sketches  of  the  authors  appear  in  the  torm 
of  an  introducti<m  to  each  of  the  volumes,  giving  an  insight  into  their  lives 
and  the  circumstances  attending  the  appearance  of  their  works,  and  will 
awaken  fresh  interest  in  both  the  text  and  the  authors. 

Cloth  binding,  each,  50  cents. 


Caesar's  Gallic  War.  su  books. 
Cicero's  Select  Orations. 


VirgiPs  £neid.  six  Bjoks. 
Horace's  Complete  Works. 


Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Five  books. 

READING  AND  RECITATION  BOOKS 

SHOEMAKER'S  BEST  SELECTIONS. 

For  Readings  and  Recitations.  Formerly  *'The  Elocutionist^s  Annual. 
Each  number  is  compiled  by  a  different  elocutionist  of  prominence,  thus 
securing  the  choicest  pieces.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  series  of  speakers 
published.  Contains  gems  from  all  leading  authors.  In  handsome  new 
cover.  Number  2^  just  out.  Paper  bind inK,  each,  ^o  cts.  Cloth  binding, 
each,  50  cts. 

BEST  THINGS  FROM  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Seven  volumes.  In  new  binding:.  Each  volume  contains  three  numbers 
of  Shoemaker's  Best  Selections,  in  the  order  of  their  issue.  The  collection 
is  valuable  not  only  for  readinf^  and  recitations,  out,  containinf^  the 
choicest  selections  from  leading  English  and  American  authors,  it  is  a  veri- 
table encyclopedia  of  literature,  and  a  small  library  in  itself.  Cloth  bind- 
ins:,  each,  $1.50.    Full  set,  seven  volumes,  in  a  box.  special  price,  $7.00. 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  USE 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ILIAD. 

By  Dr.  Edwakd  Brooks,  A.M.  A  narrative  in  simple  prose  of  the  leading 
incidents  of  one  of  the  greatest  literary  works  of  the  world,  the  Iliad  of 
Homer.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $t.as. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ODYSSEY. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  A.M.  A  companion  volume  to  The  Story  of  the 
Iliad,  written  in  the  author*s  characteristic,  simple,  graceful,  and  interest- 
ing style.    Cloth,  illustrated,. $1.25. 

DELSARTEAN  PANTOMIMES. 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shokmakbr.  A  combination  of  music,  reciul,  and  lesthetic 
action,  arranged  in  a  manner  to  produce  a  harmonious  effect,  both  to  the 
eye  and  ear.  Contains  fourteen  beautiful  full-page  illustrations.  Ooth, 
handsomely  bound,  $1.50. 

EXTEMPORE  SPEECH. 


igni 
their  hearers.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  DEBATER'S  TREASURY. 

By  William  Pittbkgek.  In  addition  to  other  valuable  information  this 
book  gives  a  list  of  over  two  hundred  questions  for  debate,  with  a  half- 
dozen  outlines  for  argument  on  each  subject,  on  both  affirmative  and 
negative.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

QUOTATIONS. 

By  Agnbs  H.  Morion.  A  clever  combination  of  pithy  quoutions,  selected 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  alphabetically  arranged  by  subject.  Con- 
tains all  the  familiar  and  popular  quotations  in  current  use,  together  wit^ 
many  rare  and  choice  bits  of  prose  and  verse.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

SLIPS  OF  SPEECH. 

By  John  H.  Bbchtel.  This  volume  treats  in  a  brief,  interesting,  and 
chatty  manner  of  the  faults  that  are  most  common  in  every-day  speech.  It 
is  not  simply  a  collection  of  *'  don^ts,"  but  it  gives  the  reason  for  not 
doing.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

PRACTICAL  SYNONYMS. 

By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  complete  and  practical  work  will  be  found  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  busy  merchant  or  lawyer,  the  thoughtful  clergyman 
or  teacher,  and  the  wide-awake  boy  or  girl  at  school.   Cloth,  50  cents. 

THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 

By  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Of  all  the  accomplishments  prized  in  modem  society, 
that  uf  being  agreeable  in  conversation  holds  the  first  place.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  work  on  this  most  important  subject.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

READING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

By  Ernrst  Lecouvb.  This  excellent  work  is  every  where  recc^nized  as 
authority  upon  the  subject  of  public  reading,  and  it  is  therefore  invaluable 
to  every  public  reader  and  SF>eaker.    Cloth,  53  cents. 


There  are  special  prices  to  teachers,  as  well  as  liberal  discounts  for  introduction.     Our  fUll  descrlp- 
tive  catalogue  is  sent  with  every  order,  or  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  1020  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Woman's   Beauty.  | 


vtrvnctta,  hoih  phynlcd  "ml  I 

.-lail  af  nn.u  canTj.^^  ^^  ^ 

Sold  bT  Dnnltti.    Stmt  Bookt  Free.   HeDtloBtbli 
(■per  mat  ndarroii       FAFBT,  HUwailkM,  Wil. 


TUITION    FREE. 


IHAL    TRA[NINa  H 


L  Btjta,  Hufint  V 


ARlMOUR    1N8TITUTK, 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 

offCTS  a  thorou{;h  domial  coucse.     Medals  for 

nielhodx:  Boston,  1S91,  Cbicago.    iSgj,  and 

iweip,  i8(Mi     Summer  coune,  July  8th  I 


^    Tl»  l.HdlnfCaaSenSnr.or  Amedca. 
raoDdcdbrDr.  ETTwrljie.  Ciii.Fad.txii.  ninciot 
llhauiwdCaleDdu'  g!™*  loll  lofcnmllon  (im. 
U-w  EBilud  roBMnMaiT  at  ■■lie,  Baitox, 


mcms'  AIDS. 


Wbat  nook  can  live 

Sni  mtMt  help  f~ 
eoaraph;,  Met 
oF  Sduemtloa,  et 


New  Books. 

A  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  Mur- 
lAy's  Manual  of  Mythology,  a  popular 
English  work  based  od  the  German  works 
of  Preller.  Wekker,  and  Petiscus.  illus- 
trated with  ten  full-page  plates  and  one 
hundred  illuslratior.s  in  the  text,  has  just 
lieen  issued.  The  full-page  engravings  are 
taken  from  photographs  of  antique  works 
)f  art.  All  the  illustrations  of  Murray  were 
carefully  examined,  and  some  of  them  re- 
jected as  representing  only  modern  ideas  of 
the  mytVio\ogical  subjects :  many  others 
replaced  by  engravings  made  from  pho- 1 
lographs  of  the  originals  of  earlv  Greek  art  I 
fecenily  discovered,  while  numerous  new 
es  of  the  saire  authentic  character 
have  been  added.  The  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Norsemen,  Germans. 
Hindus,  and  Egyptians  are  treated  briefly 
interestingly.  The  editor  has  aban- 
doned the  Greek  spelling  of  proper  names 
in  account  of  the  many  inconsistencies  it 
f  il  to  and  ttie  great  confusion  that  resulted 
Irom  L'  and  has  restored  the  English  or- 
thoKraphy.  (David  McKay,  23  South 
Ninth  street,  Pbtladelphia.    J1.15.) 

neat  edition  of  the  Patms  of  HerrUk. 
edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  has  just 
been  issued  in  the  Atheneum  Press  Series, 
intended  as  well  for  those  readers  who 
ontent  to  enjoy  Htrriek's  poetry  as  (or 
those  who  desire  to  sctidy  a  little  the  things 
which  they  have  enjoyed.  All  of  his  best 
oems  have  been  mcluded,  also  some  of 
iss  merit,  in  order  that  a  just  idea  of  his 
ork  maybe  obtained.  The  spelling  and 
punctuation  have  been  modernized,  except 
in  eases  where  there  were  reasons  for  re- 
taining the  original.     (Ginn  Si.  Co..  Boston.) 

Publishers'  Notes. 

The  Pent!  Publishing  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, have  gone  00  the  principle  that  it  is 
better  to  limit  the  number  of  books  pub- 
'ished  and  have  them  all  of  high  quality 
:han  to  have  a  great  many  books  some  of 
which  would  be  infenor.  It  will  therefore 
be  found  that  their  list  is  a  choice  one,  in- 
criuding  among  text- books  Shoemaker's 
Practical  Elocution  and  Advanced  Elocu- 
tion. ^tchieVs  Handbook  0/  PronutuiatioM, 
AUandyce's  Punctuation,  and  Morton's 
letter  IVriting.  Their  Pocket  Transla- 
tions follow  the  original  text  literally  and 
give  sketches  of  the  authors,  including 
works  of  CESar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Xenophon.  The  books  lor  supplementary 
read]  ng  include  Brooks'  iilory  of  the  Iliad. 
and  Story  of  the  Odyssey,  Shoemaker's  Del- 
sarlean  Pantomimes,  etc. 

Those  who  have  done  artistic  work  know 
liow  necessary  it  is  to  have  good  material, 
like  the  drawing  inks  and  mucilage  of  Chas, 
M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  168  Eighth  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  The  inks  are  in  blacks  and  col- 
ors, and  are  used  and  endorsed  by  the  lead- 
ing schools,  colleges,  and  institutions  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  If  you 
want  to  see  a  sample  of  these  colors  write 
for  color  cords  and  descriptions.  The  muc- 
ilage is  made  of  differing  quahly.  but  all  of 
the  best,  for  photo- mounting,  school  use, 
and  drawing  board  and  library  use. 


This  airl 

was  old  enough 
to  know  better 
than  to  put  a 
cheap  wool  braid 
on  her  skirt,  next 
time  she'll  see 
that  the 
bolt  is  ^1 

V\'  BUS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDINGS. 

I  long 


The  kind    that   lasts    ; 
13  the  skirt. 

:t\a\.  io°the"s.  ".'litiTc^^.  P.  O, 


•'5.H.&.M."  OresASUysare  the  Best. 


IThe  Best  Is 

BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
(DRESSING 

For  Ladiai'  md  Ohildren'c 

B  Boots  &  Shoes. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 


SMue 


o  ELmvMUTM  Srnamr, 
*.  NEW  YORK. 


.  TvItBio" 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  P«dp. 


JV.  m.  A,    K.    Johoaton's   Wall    U^a. 

■ndaUkHidi  or  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

9  TMt  Mth  8t,.  Saw  TMk. 


Mouul,  f  ar  (oundliiK.  Bad  UgUT  ntki  - 
,  factor;  B«llB  tai  icboola,  Chumhei.  k< . 

f-BiM  Wo*,*"*-,  iitas- 

Oe»f  rtjitlon  mini  crice*  on  ■ppUcjitlc  n 


BUCKEYE    BELL  FOUNDRY, 

l.':^?,S^sr£3;f;BELL8 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

p  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
'^  lioning  The  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  adve 


Tue*      wco,      ^i^'Jti 


PKACTIGAI.  TYPEWRITIHG. 

MMod.   om-mociiou  puH.    Clotb,  priw,  aiJO, 


0000000 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY. 
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Columbia 


Publishers'  Notes. 
'A^urrn  f>i>4> ,  thc  motto  sdoptcd  by  Messrs. 
L«ach.  Shewell  &  Sanborn  is  conceded  by 
all  educators  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate. 
So  cto^e  is  the  scrutiny  to  which  all  their 
publications  is  subjected,  that  the  imprint ' 
of  this  lirm  upon  the  title-page  of  a  book  is 
accepted  as  a  complete  guarantee  of  its 
high  educational  merit  and  mechanical  ex- 
cellence. Their  list  comprises  the  best 
grades  o(  school  and  college  text-books,  in- 
cluding mathematics,  literature,  physiology, 
political,  mental,  and  moral  science  Latin, 
Greek,  Students  series  ol  English  and 
Latin  classics,  language,  and  all  leading 
worlEs  for  college,  high  or  public  school 
use.  Their  corps  of  editoiB  are  promment 
practical  educators.  i 

Some  forthcoming  patriotic  games  pub- 
lished by  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  , 
Mass..  should  be  looked  out  for.  Their 
names  bespeak  their  attractive  form : 
"  Yacht  Race,"  "  Bicycle  Game,"  '  Melodi- 
ous Mother  Goose,"  and  "  National  Stan- 
dards." This  tirm's  standard  games  of 
"  Authors  "  and  "  Jack-straws,"  appear  in 
a  variety  of  styles.  The  still  popular 
'■  Donkey  Party "  is  portrayed  on  large 
sheets  of  linen  to  secure  a  more  permanent 
use  of  the  materials  necessary  (or  the  (roljc. 
Other  board  games  chat  the  entire  house- 
hold can  make  merry  over  are  "  Happy 
Days  in  Old  New  England."  "  Mind  Read- 
ing." "  Palmistry."  and  "  Fortune^ telling." 
New  York  office  for  this  firm  is  at  Clinton 
Hall.  13  Astor  Place, 

At  this  time  when  the  usefulness  of  draw- 
ing as  a  school  study  is  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  it  is  given  such  a  promin- 
ent place  in  the  school  course,  any  book  that 
atJds  to  [he  efficiency  of  the  work  or  the 
convenience  of  teachrrs  or  pupils  will  be 
welcomed.  It  is  therefore  fitting  to  call  es- 
pedal  attention  lo  the  Paragon  School 
Drawing- Book  issued  by  the  New  York 
Blank  Book  Co.,  ji  Beekman  street,  N.  Y. 
It  is  intended  10  supplement  the  work  in 


Beccham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  ^outh.  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  mosi 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
25c.  a  box.  Book  /rci-  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6,000,000  boxes. 


drawing  and  should  be  used 
with  Che  regular  drawing-book.  The  pur- 
pose IS  to  aid  pupils  in  acquiring  the  power 
of  accurate  expression  through  repeated 
and  continued  exercises  in  the  observation 
of  things  and  in  correct  pencil-holding.  The 
Paragon  Practice  Books,  issued  byihesami: 
firm,  are  in  lour  numbers^^i,  i,  2.  and  3—  . 
and  each  has  a  copy  of  capitals,  small  letters,  | 
and  figures  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover. ! 
It  IS  much  bitter  and  more  economical  to 
have  the  practice  work  done  in  a  book  than 
on  detached  sheets,  being  more  conducive ' 
tocareful  work  and  economy,  These  books 
have  attractive  cuvers.  and  are  well  worth 
the  careful  examination  of  teachers. 

The  University  Tutorial  series  Includes  a 
larjic  number  of  texl-books  in  classics, 
maltiemaiics,  modern  language,  philosophy, 
and  science.  The  subjects,  are  carclully 
selected  and  treated  witn  great  care,  and  in 
size  the  volumes  are  adapted  to  school-room 
needs.  They  are  provided  with  notes  illus- 
trations, vocabularies,  etc. ;  In  fact,  answer 
the  requirements  of  modern  text-books. 
Those  who  wish  to  t>e  fully  informed  in  re- 
gard to  this  excellent  series  should  write  to 
W.  B.  Clive.  6s  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 
for  complete  descriptive  list. 

Books  on  spelling,  typewriting.  English, 
bookkeeping,  letter  writing,  shorthand,  ana 
business  law  are  issued  by  the  Practical 
Text-Book  Co.  They  are  endorsed  by 
leading  educators  and  used  in  the  schools 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brook- 
lyn,  Washingion,  St,  Louis,  Detroit,  and 
many  other  places.  Their  dictionary,  vesi- 
pocket  size,  contains  33,000  words.  Write 
for  text-book  catalogue,  sample  pages,  and 
rates  for  schools. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Werner  Primer 
by  F.  Lillian  Taylor,  principal  of  the  train- 
ing school  at  Galesburg,  111.  Every  super- 
intendent and  every  first  year  primary 
teacher  should  see  a  copy.  Hinsdale's 
American  Governnunt,  a  masterly  work, 
has  been  brought  down  to  dale.  'Ihe 
Iferner  Bookkeepiitg  is  a  six-column 
journal  method  for  grammar  and  high 
schools,  by  Prin.  Edgar  G.  Laucman.  Bing- 
hamton.  N.  Y  The  system  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  regular  school  work. 
Other  books  are  Giflin's  Grammar  School 


Greene's  School  Mttiie  Course.  Corres- 
pondence in  regard  to  these  books  is  in- 
vited by  the  Werner  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Teactiers  know  from  experience  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  to  have  plenty  of  busy  work  for 
the  children,  and  a  good  variety  of  it  too. 
They  should  see  the  new  and  handsome 
busy  woik  prepared  by  the  New  Century 
Educational  Co,  113  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  and  239  Broadway.  N.  Y.  It  is  in- 
tended for  seat  work  and  the  sets  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  pupil  can  use  them  without 
aid  from  the  teacher.  Each  set  accom- 
plishes a  definite  purpose  and  teaches  a 
definite  thing,  while  to  the  pupil  it  is  as  de- 
lightful as  a  game.  Sample  sets  will  be 
mailed  to  superintendents  and  teachers  up- 
on application.  Another  attractive  publica- 
tion by  the  same  firm  is  Fairy  Tale  and 
Fable,  consisting  of  the  best  of  the  fables, 
fairy  tales,  and  folk  stories,  illustrated  with 
reproductions  from  great  artists.  It  Is  in- 
tended for  primary  reading. 

When  school  opens  again  the  busy  lead 
pericils  will  again  begin  their  work.  How 
many  of  these  will  be  Dixon's?  More  than 
last  year  because  there  is  evidence  that  they 
are  gaining  in  popularity.  If  not  tamiliur 
with  Dixon's  American  Griiphite  mention 
The  School  JoukNal  and  send  sixteen 
cents  for  samples  worth  double  the  motley 
lo  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co..  Jersey 
City.  N.  J. 


The  Magic  Touch 

Of  Hood's  Sarsaparllla.     Tou  smile  U 
tlie  idea.      Bnt  It  70a   suffei  froa 

Dyspepsia 


doubt  exclaim, 

"That  Just  Hits  III" 

"That  soothing  efTeel  la  a  magjc 
touclir'  Hood's  Sarsaparilta  gently 
tones  and  atrcngth^ns  the  stoniach 
and  dlgeative  organs.  invlgorateB  the 
liver,  ereatea  a  natural,  healthy  desire 
for  food,  gives  refreshing  sleep,  and 
in  short,  raises  the  health  tona  of  the 
entire  system.     Hemember 

Hood's  Sr.  Cures 

Take  Hood's  Pills  fur  Slcli  UeaiLiche. 


US 


The  only  Raw  Food. 
Builds  up  bone  and 
muscle,  creating  new 
blood  daily. 

AT    ALL    DRUCCISTS. 


Crown  Lavender 
Pocket  Salts. 

Tie  Crown  pSieTPoclet  Salts, 


Crown  Lavender 
Crab-AppleBlossom 
White  Lilac 
Verbena 

Matsukita 
Vlolette 

And  all  olhei  odon. 


THK  ABOVE   ARK  PERFICT  OIMS, 

laiondsT  Salta  and  Turioui  perfumed  Silu,  iho 
crdiiiin  dI  ilie  Crtm  FerfnnKr;  vompuT,  and 
50  long:  And  (:LVoru;ibL^  known  lo  Ihcir  L.oodbD  aod 

FEICEB :  SUodirdVu^  eoo!  'snialltr  Bin,  40e. 
In  Kid  PniMi,  7Bc.         "  "     SOs. 

Ask  yirai  Druggiit  for  turn  or  by  Hndlne  eitber  of 
IhFaboveamounitloCanwtll,  Wah«¥*Co.,  N.  Y.; 
Melvin&iRadeer.orT.  MED:aUCn.,Bo91on:C«>.B. 
Evana.Ph>la.:K.  P.  Mem.  Wuhi>.:or  Wilmoi  1, 
HaU,  Do-:  onr  of  these  bottles  (if  Pocket  Salts  will 
be  Knifreetoan^  address.  Name  the  ndornqiilmL 
BeTnro  of  Wortbleis  Imllatlou, 


Pollard's  Shakesperean  Tablet 

dl>ldua»  (uV  lb*  Bludy  gf  Sbiteapeare. 

Relnll  Price,  1I3  Crnla.    Specimen casr  kdIM 
B.  F.  Johnaon  PubltabiDf  Co.,  Rlchnood,  Va, 
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The  increasing  demaDd  for  appropriate 
reariicgs  [or  use  in  supplementing  the  regu- 
lar reader  is  met  by  the  publication  of  Ec- 
lectic School  Readings,  a  new  series  ol 
bright,  entertaining  reading  book^  for  school 
and  borne.  They  are  well  written  and  finely 
illustrated.  The  books  already  published 
are  Lane's  Storusfor  C4»'Wr«(— first  read- 
er grade ;  Baldwin's  Fairy  Siori't!  and 
faiUs—secoad  reader  grade,  and  Baldwin's 
Oiii  Greek  Stories — third  reader  grade. 
Others  are  id  press.  Write  to  the  American 
Book  Co.  for  specimen  pages,  circulars,  etc. 
of  these  and  other  books. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  teachers.  Te 
St.  Nicholas  magazine  is  filled  with  matter 
of  a  high  and  attractive  quality,  is  illustrated 
by  the  best  artists,  and  is  therefore  well 
fitted  for  supplementary  reading.  Many 
teachers  have  u^ed  it  in  this  way  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  Do  the  pupils  com- 
plain that  the  subject  of  civil  goverment  is 
dry?  llio  trjth^  Century  Boat fcr  Young 
Americans  as  a  reading  book.  It  is  one  of 
The  most  iirtereslrag  books  lor  ytmng  peo- 
ple published  in  recent  years.  Descriptions 
of  our  institutions  arc  skilfully  worked  into 
a  story.  For  full  information  write  to  the 
Century  Company,  Union  square,  N.  Y, 

When  electricity  is  doing  so  many  won- 
derful things  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  teacher  did  not  get  some  practical  ben- 
efit in  the  school-room  from  its  application. 
Such  has  appeared  in  the  lorm  of  the  elec- 
tric clock,  which  lifts  a  load  of  care  from 
the  teacher.  The  Signal  Cloclt  of  Blodgett 
Bros.  &  Co.,  383  Federal  street.  Boston, 
Mass..,  sounds  gongs  at  any  desired  min- 
ute and  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  be- 
in^  therefore  Invaluable  for  calling  and  dis- 
missing classes.  Any  number  of  dials  can 
be  operated,  giving  every  room  the  same 
lime  It  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  num- 
ber ol  schools.     Send  for  a  description. 

The  eye  is  more  perfect  than  any  artificial 
instrument  and  yet  in  studying  the  heavens 
or  the  t)eings  in  a  drop  of  water  it  needs 
help.  This  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  oi 
the  telescope* and  microscopes  of  the  Zieg- 
ler  Electric  Co..  141  Franklin  street.  Bos- 
ton. Their  lanterns,  dynamos,  motors,  el- 
ectrical test  instruments,  chemicals  and 
chemical  glassware,  etc.,  are  prepared  es- 
pecially for  school  laboratories.  If  there  is 
a  deficiency  in  these  lines  write  to  them  and 
it  will  be  supplied. 

During  the  Teething  Period. 

Hbv  Wihm.dw'3  Soothing  Svuk.'i'  bos  Ikco  used  for 
«*«  Fifty  y«rs  br  MillioQi  of  Holheri  (or  Ibcir 
Children  wta.lc  Tcethlag.  with  PerrcctSucccH. 
tt  Sjotbea  ibe  Child.  Soricu  Uic  Gunu,  KWaym  all 


[he  world.     B< 
Soothini  Svni 


Sold  tiy  DruRElali  in  "ciT  put  ol 


Pears' 

Few  people 
know  the  com- 
fort and  beauty 
of  perfect  natu- 
ral skin. 

Have  you 
used  Pears' 
soap? 


'.  so,  send  this 
adTsrti»en>eiit  &nd  16 
J  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you. 
1  A  !>f  lb,  Bunple  of  the  best  T  i^' 
i  port«d.     tuxy  kind  youmuy  select. 

J         HOW  ARE  YOim, 

i  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


A  Skirt  of  Beauty  !■  a  Joy  Forever. 
Dt.  T.  Felix  Oouraud'8 


ORIEIITALCRE&l,slAGICALBEAUTIF[ER, 


F>anitr«  Snbtlle  remorc*  •npcranaua  lisiT  wlSonl  >• 
FKRD.  T.  UOfKINS,  Pnpt,  tlOrsit  JOBCISL.N.  T. 
ForulBbT  all  Dmntiu  kad  fmncj  Uoodi  Iieklsn 
Alw  toUDd  In  v.  V.  Clli  ■(  R.  U.  MacTI.  sicm-i 

Ibrlota'g.  Rldiar*^  ■nd  nuwr  r%nej  OoodiOMian. 


4  Are  thb  old  dishes  chipped  and 
•4  oraoked,  and  nnsnited  to  Betting  off  & 
4  apoUesB  table-cloth?  We  will  re> 
4  pleaish  it  FREE. 
J  Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  ColEeei, 
J  and    min     yoar    health,    when    you 

1  con  get  tlie  best  at  cargo  prices? 
i  PREMIUMS  for  all— Dinner,  Tea 
■^  and  Toilet  Sets,  Banquet  and  Hanging 
■4  Lamps.  Watohea,  ClockB.  Music  Boies, 
4.  Cook  BookB,  Watcb-Clocts,  Clienile 
^  Table  Oovers,  Caps  aotl  SanccTs, 
u  Pfatea,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumblers, 
J  Goblets,  giTcn  to  Club  Agents. 

\  nffpp  INCOMES  zt^&fs 

J  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Pon- 
J  dcT  ind  Spices.  Work  for  all.  8K 
J  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  moil  or  eiprees 

2  for  $3.(X);  charges  paid.  Headqnar- 
*  tera  in  U.  S.  for  Pure  Teas.  Ooffeeii, 
^  Eitracta,  Baking  Powder  and  Spice«. 
<  Beautiful  Panel  (aize  llx28inohe8) 
■i  FREE  to  all  Pairoaa.  Foe  fall 
4  porttcnlata,  address 

^Ths  WHamiTsilISi, 

4,      31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 
2  P.  O.  Boi  289,  NEW  YORK. 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 


nin    fv>fl   A   1>FllclanB 


THE  BCCMAN  CHCMICAl.  CO 
^•i  UkBSI..  ClavBlind,  0.' 
atari  of  Pe/Hla  Bhiwliig  Bam 


1.  ^i^^ScytSHhi  js^^Ar^^ 

WnlboiT    DniuUilaclllll    iBlUKH.    I9T    W,    IM 


MiT^r,HwiBi,uir«(,ii.7.  wnuMkHkMmdkFREl 
Kfcfc  F^jj|i,Tlrllli,^T»«b.r.'A^dfcl*tMr 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

FOR  THE  COnPLEXION 

Has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  century.    It  was  originallv  made  lor  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  of  her  time — Madame  Julie  R^Camier— and  by  its  constant  use  she  retained 

her  exquisite  complexioo  until  her  death,  at  eighty. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  the  only  preparation  of  its  kind  which  has  received 
the  indorsements  of  eminent  physicians  and  chemists.  Used  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Mesdames  Adelina  Patti,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. James  Brown  Potter,  Langtry,  Liliian  Russell,  and  thou- 
sands of  fashionable  women  all  over  the  world. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  not  a   cosmetic.      You   apply  it  { 
at  night  and  wash  it  off  in  the  morning. 


Price  $1,50  per  jar.     Sample  bottle  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

HARRIET  HUBBARD  AYER,  Recamier  Mfg  Co.,  131  W.  31st  St.,  New  York.      S^W 
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TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic.     Parts  I.  and  II. 

By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Language,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

By  SOUTHWORTH  mM  GODDARD. 

These  are  works  of  slerlioe  roeril.    Theie  ace  many  other  such  upon  our  list. 

Oar  Ca/airt^r,  Frier  Llit  tadtrrmi  1/ iHlmtuelim  aad  e^rckargr  itirt  m  tffliittif,. 

lUCH.  SHEWELl  S  StNBORN,    New  M,    Boston,    Chicago. 


A     MODEL     TEXT-BOOK. 

HUTCHISON'S  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Revised    Edition    ISBB. 

The  rapid  iacrease  in  the  sale  of  this  book  has  n«:«silal«l  the  maliiDg  of  a  new  »!  of  electro- 
13^  pUIei  and  advaataee  has  been  taken  of  this  opportunilf  for  making  anjr  changes  thai  would 
keep  the  book  full)'  up  to  date.  Among  the  neir  features  will  be  noticed  a  more  pleasing  slyle  of 
type.  Dew  illuslralionSi  a  new  chapter  on  first  aid  in  accideuts.  topical  outline*,  eipetimenu,  etc. 
Tbe  new  edition,  like  the  prev<au>  one.  fully  meets  Che  requirements  of  the  laws  prescribing  inslruc- 
t)oo  in  the  Dature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  etimuUnts  and  narcotics. 

Price  for  introduction  $i.o8,  for  exchuip,  60  xenti. 

UTUED,  lEESIU  t  CO,,  Pablishtrs,  4341  Eist  Tsntb  Stmt,  In  Tort. 

H.  I.  smTH,  14  AahbnrtoB  FIum.  BMt«a.         I.  0.  WILLUKS,  IM  Wabftih  At*.,  CUeigo. 


/"•DAXrct     SPECIMEN  COPIES 
Oi\.n.  1  10  1     MAILED   FREE  OF 

The  School 
riusic  Review. 

A  montbty  periodic*!  devoted  to  the  IntenAi  of 

Music  in  Schools.     Published  on  the  Grat  of 

every  month,  price,  s  cents  ;  Annual  Subsciip- 

tioD,  including  postage,  jo  ceuts. 

Each  number  cunulni  one  or  more  ipccialtT  "t- 

lecled  School  Sonas,  In  both  notallont,  and  niltal 

to  the  capacities  of  the  childiea  in  the  diBertnt  dU 

viilona  :  also  eiercites  and  testi  in  ilKhl  ainKiiW. 

An  Sitra  Supplement,  cmiistini  of  a  lulisble 
School  Sons,  li  Irequenilr  presented.  This  is  flTCI 
DDlr  with  tbe  number  with  which  it  is  Issued  ani  ii 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY, 


STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Calahgmti  and  Discripti 


on  applicaliBH.     TMt  New  Bdmcalitm  is  mailed /rn  on 
tpondtmce  cordially  solicittd. 
BOSTON.  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Cir<:ulars/rt, 
egursl.     darre 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  iios  Walnut  St.,  PUUdeiphU. 

Pnblisliers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Clark'i  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 


■■B^blbelti 


■oaUatbarsTMaiiit.'  PMoa  to  teamen  tor 
aarane*  Stawlanl  Awttn.  Fnt-i 
AirlK  mmuaa't  <Win>  atrUt.  tic. 


H  esi^  and  drlltbtfully  In  one  j 
ScUlHl,  Ovtd.  Jftenuii,  lAvu. 

■-■  -  ■  MIon.S140. 


il  BiMtiiHtt.  lanTs  attmH  RU 


le  pric 


.  applkai 


ilreadT  appeved 

jn,  wnicn  mar  be  otnalacd 


sepamtelr,  price, 

Camplett  List  0/  Setuvl  Simgt,   Action  Samp. 

School  CaHlalat,  and  Optretlai,  mailtd 

/rtt  upon  application . 

NOVELLO,  EWER   &   CO., 

31  Hut  17th  street.  New  York. 


$t5  a  Month— evenings. 


Modern  Methods  of  Teaehinj/ 

HUMAN  ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY    HYGIENE. 


By  CaAft.  H.  MAK,  1 


1  ailmirablTiulIedtDrus 


Oonmxa^OMamHOm   I 


f^     MUSIC  SYSTEM 

Tbe  only  System  comblnlnx  ln[« 

Tbe  only  System  indorsed  bT  rindler 
ITtuU,  Director  of  llnila,  rDi'  of  I'm..  Car 

□OBton  and  upAsr  mmtelAj 
atterUr  nfiueirio  IsdoiH  ani  i 
The  only  SyMcn  which 
Dill  ruts  and  pUmmI  ibdii'"  *" 

Adopted  by  Brooklya, 

inures  of  Bmaller  tIiuts.  v 

12  of  the  13  normal  k 


and  WRITING  TEACHERS 

Wanted.  Experience  or  good  writing  not 
necessary  as  we  will  train  you  for  the  dosi- 
lion  at  your  own  home  under  BiXMff't 
popular  System  of  Phynieal  Tratning 
in  Ptntnnnship,  and  our  systematize 
Course  of  Mail  Intructions,  free  of  chaq^ 
Beautiful  Parchment  IHptotna  isicao  itu 
with  Corporate  Seal  of  College,  granted. 
Write  In  your  own  hand. 
The  Biilsr  Bnifnew  Callege  Co.,  Wo— ter,  OMe. 

15:  \&EISIa 


onUnctliSf 
tartP».«i_..  -     _ 
at*  already  tsacUH  It- 
vherevar  latrednead . 


"IHPROVBHBNT  THE  ORDER  OP  THE  AGE." 

THREE  NEW  MODEL 

SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITERS 

NOS.    S.    3.    AND    4. 

HAVE  YOU   EXAMINED  THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Hcretofoie  Overlooked  by  Other  MaDn&cturets. 


Addr^t.  THE  SMITH  PREMffiR  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 


Baabkeeplit,     NdtMiMlMMy.J 

I  ncPncHcalTeztBMkCe.  8 


t—tX 


Do  You  Keep  a  Permaneot 
Record  of  Your  Students? 

If  so.  procure  a  copy  ot  tbe  BMdy  1 
Renter,  publlibed  br  luiaeWalkn, 

Pries  f^  names,  »};  son  a« 

IHM  WKlker,  PeiBbrok*.  N.  H. 


pi  at'  a  » 


THE 


:>CHOOLiJOURNAL 

•N  EWYORKAND-CHICAGO- 


SEPTEMBER  14.  1895. 


Patriotic  Citizenshiip  " 

Is  a  new  text-book  in  civics  for  public 
and  private  schools,  reading  circles,  and 
forall  who  seel<to  know  the  significance 
of  our  Flag,  and  to  understand  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can Citizenship.  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus 
H.  Strong,  President  of  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Theological  Seminary,  says: 

"  I  wish  .MORGAN'S  PATRIOTIC  CITI- 
ZENSHIP could  be  introduced  into  all  our 
public  schools.  The  simplicity  of  the  treat 
ment  makes  it  intelligible  to  tbe  lowest 
capacity,  while  the  soundness  of  its  doctrines 
and  tbe  wide  range  of  its  quotations  make  it 
worthy  of  study  Tor  the  highest. 

PATRIOTIC  CITIZENSHIP,  by  Tiiomas  J.  Morgan, 
LL.D.,  Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs; 
Member  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  ;  Author 
of  Studies  in  Pedagogy,  etc.    Cloth.    Fully  illus.,  $i. do 

SaDt  pr<,p»ld  ou  rvcelpl  at  prlpp.     Cnrreapnndencv  InrUfd. 

MERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


VERY  year  the  text  and  maps  of  Maury's 
Manual  of  Geography  receive  a  critical 
revision  to  bring  them  in  touch  with 
present  conditions  the  world  over. 
This  year  a  new  map  of  Africa  had  to  be  made. 
Each  year  also  a  fresh  sheet  of  "Recent  Geographi- 
cal Events"  is  bound  in  with  the  Manual,  supplying 
fuller  information  on  some  special  matters.  These 
extra  pages  for  July,  1895,  contain  articles  on 
"Utah,  the  Forty-fifth  State."  "China,  Japan,  and 
Korea,"  with  a  map  of  Korea  and  neighboring  parts 
of  China  and  Japan,  "The  Highest  Mountain  in 
North  America,"  etc.,  etc. 

Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Schools  us- 
ing Maury's  Manual  and  having  editions  of  1894 
and  previous  years  in  pupils'  hands,  are  invited  to 
report  to  us  the  number  of  such  books,  and  we  will 
send  them  a  supply  of  this  extra  leaf,  gummed  for 
insertion  in  the  books  they  have  free  of  expense. 
Address, 

UNIVERSITY    PUBLISHING    CO., 

43-47  East  loth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


"WHEN   THE   HEART  SPEAKS,  LEND  THINE  EAR- 
LEND   THINE   EAR,   FOR   ITS  LANGUAGE  IS  SONG." 


DIXON'S 

AMERICAN    QRAPHITE 

PENCILS 

ARE  USED  IN  MORE  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PENCILS. 


If   not   familiar    with    the     Dixon    pencU, 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL  and  send  l&  «eiU»  for 
9antptea  worth  doublet 

JOS.  DIXON  CRDCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  Citj.U. 
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»       «i       ^     OF    THI 


S KODAK 


FOR  * 

$5.00 


Frlck's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


Makes 
l^i-oujvessrt."  pictures 
large  enough  to  be  good  for 
contact  printing  and  good 
enough  to  enlarge  to  any  size. 

Pocket  Kodak  loaded  for  12  pic- 
tures, ii^  xz  inches.  -      $5.00 

Developing  and  Printing  OutBt,       1,50 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 

Samfit  tkQlQ  atid  t^klst     ROCHESTER  N.  V. 


'Nt*= 


=^r'^ 


EitabliBhed  S4  ^ttxs. 


Modern      Scienc 

Apparatus. 
Original    DestKn! 


Solar  Microscope  fi  Lanti 
larB  and  Testing  Sets. 

ALFRED    L.    ROBBIN8   CO., 

Ill  and  Saleiraon  I   179  Hud  1HI   I.bLi 


ESTABLISHED  J851. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 

Everything  necessary  foi 

[be  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara- 
tus, special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  d ravings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYIMG    INSTRUMENTS. 

The  luenl  aod  belt  uiortcd  itocli  In  thin  line. 

b«l  CDllegES   md    Unl«ers1ti»j.      Coirespondenit 
•olicltcd,    CilaloRuraD  ippllcallDr. 


Tit  BEST  liCHniE  tor  SCHOOL  anl  HOIG 


$73  a  Month— evenings. 


and  WRITING  TEACHERS 

Wnn-e»t.  Experience  or  good  writing  nol 
necessary  as  we  will  (rain  you  for  the  posi- 
lion  at  your  own  home  under  Bixler't 
popular  System  of  Physical  Training 
in  Prntnaitahip,  and  our  systematized 
Course  of  Mail  latrncions,  free  of  charge. 
Beautiful  Parchment  Diplowa  15x20  in. 
wiih  Corporate  Seal  of  College,  granted. 
Write  in  your  own  hand. 
Ih«  Blzlar  BmIubu  College  Co.,  To«iter,  Ohio. 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machinery 


iliivUiinr'.      ISalal-nflM   ami   n 
IMJra  hymail. 

'.  r.  *  JOHN  nABMEs  CO., 


Pbysical  and  Chemica,!  Apparatns. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  SUdMb 

OH/y  complfle  Scicace  Factory  in  Ike  IVtit, 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  OKDt* 

CHICAQO. 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 

offers  a  thorouch  normal  course.  Uedali  for 
melhoda:  Boston.  1893,  Chicago.  1893,  ud 
Amweip,  1804.  Summer  course.  July  8tb  to 
August  gth,  inclusive.  7th  Year  opens  Sept. 
ifKh.    Address 


For  Summer  Reading 

GET 

Parker's  T^lks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Edticational  Book  of  the 
time.     Co).  Parker's  greatest  work. 

Lt  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needitig  it.  507  paget. 
Handsomely  bound. 

Price  ti.;o;  to  teachers  91-20;  postage 

£.   L.   KELLOGG   &   CO., 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


w9»e 


says  do  city  u§e 

Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marks 

Pully  ezplaiaed  and  illustrated  b;  the 
Step  bff  Step  Primer 

in  Bum  I  PionouncioK  Prim. 

fclveiy   teacher  needi  this   book  to  give  daily 
dnll  QO  the  sounds  of  ihe  languBE*.     It»  inliu- 
Qn  would  levoliHioniM  ihe  leaching  of  SmA- 

bpecial  terms  for  introduction. 

B.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.  Jev  lorU  CUCMO 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  get  ■ 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

6i  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  V 


Standard  School  Ifumberg. 
333*  444t    138,  105  and  048. 

For  aate  by  all  Stationers. 

ESTEBBEOOK  STEEL  FED  CO.,  26  Joll  St ,  1 1 
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IF  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  are  furnished  in  your  schools 

you   NEED  THE 


"HOLDEN    SYSTEM  for 
PRESERVING  BOOKS" 


USED  BY  OYER  500  PROMINENT  SCHOOL  BOARDS— ALL  PRAISE  IT. 


Do  not  allow  your  trxt-booka  to  go  unprotected  another  year! 

Sentt  NOW  for  »ample»  ana  informtUton—FRBR  to  any  addreaa. 

•:^  HOLDEN    PATENT    BOOK    COVER    CO., 

-  -    "    -      -■-  ■  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.,    U.    S.    A. 


;.  W.  HOLDEN, 

I.  P.  HOLDEN,  Treaa. 

L  C.  HOLDEN,  Sec'y.      P.    O.    Box  643  A. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  iios  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Publisher* of  Hsmilton,  Locke  ft  Clark's  "INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS" 


TtTOtt.    &• 


[   ProffreaHiK  Latin  Q-ri 


■  Iliad.  Gotpel  oi 


■i  SBtiaat  BUIoria,  Lanfi  Bghoot  li 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Pnblishers. 

ImpTOTed  Text-Books  Embodying  Progressive  Educational  Methods. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHIGAQO  PHIi-ADELPHIA 


[U  Massacliiisetts  Motaal  Life  Insomnce  Co., 

•2fc  SPRINGFIELD.    MASS.  :i52 

John  A.  Hall,  Pioldeul  H.  M.  Philups,  Scenury. 

JANUARY   I,   I80S. 
Assets,  %iifia,3fi6.6Q.  LisbilitJes,  f  14, 509,694.31.    Snrplns,  $1,143,673.39. 

c.  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  bUnk  form  below,  and 
we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you,  not  an  "  estimj 

r"  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which  would 

ppesr  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 

was  born  on  tha „.._ day  of In  the  year _. 

My  Name  Is 

Addreoa  is 


Course 


THE  LISHT  RUNNING" 

DENSMORE,  - 

'The  World's  Chreatest   Typewriter." 

iteat  toucb  to  lieyi,  giving  least  fatleue  lo  operator ;  I 
itUiaing  the  greattit  Dumber  of  desirable  endi ;  Any   . .  . 

lake  it  apan  and  put  ll  lOEcthet  again  ;  Denimore  operator! 

cr  willingly  change  back  to  Ihe  use  of  any  other  lypewi'' 

lent  Dontrvct  renewed  In  11 
(hoDt  tha  r.  ».  In  ISOD. 


CameBle  Steel  Co.,    33  DUNSMORES.    ThisIamoui«mp»nj 


TEACHERS'    LIBRARIES. 


in  now  be  selected  with  the  certainty  of 
Ktiring  valuable  books  only.  Our  new 
atalogue  of  all  tbe  best  books  and  aids 
X  teachers  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
}  any  address  for  6  cent  stamps,  much 
u  than  cost.  Ii  is  the  result  of  months  of 
oticnt  labor.    All  important  boolts  are  ac- 


curately described.  Special  prices  to  teach- 
ers are  tnade  on  tiearly  all.  It  contains  loo 
closely  printed  pages  and  lists  nearly  ijoo 
volumes.  It  is  the  most  valuable  guide  of 
the  kind  ever  printed.  All  tbe  bo(»ts  li^ed 
are  kept  in  stock  by  us,  and  will  be  furn- 
ished on  receipt  of  price. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61    Eaat  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK, 


PART  FIRST 

iQW  ready.  FrieeTSa. 
ri  Second— and  Edillon. 
-TACTICS.  PrlMTtO, 

LIGHT  QTVSAaTIci!    Price  fft  e«n't»™~ 

The 
Alio  an   Abrldj 

niM  lA  MBti. 

Tkt  mtit  PftmUr  ,f,Um  tf  Pfy.l€Ml  Cmllnri/tr 
•at  in  lkt*uilu  icktU  nam  fmilitkti.  FuUiUi- 
trifti^  tircmUri  tm  rtfuiil. 

A.  FLANAGAN,  Ctilcago. 


i  CHICAGO  gimiERGABTEKCQLLiGg  i 

S  Ml*.  I.  N.  CrouM,     Blimtielb  Harrlioo,  ? 

9  Dtnator.                    PrljuilpaL  0 

W  CoUas*  Bv-opani  >«pt.  SO.  W 


.    worS,  and  la  tbe  riglit  dh 
PiimHT  rrades.  | 

I   CoiivoMtl<mo(Xatlian,Sept.S4,SS,I6.  i 


Chicago  Klndersarten  Collece,      j 

lo  Van  Buren  St.,  Chfcaga.    J 


ISAAC    PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 

TAVOHT  IN  THE 

PUBLIC   DAY   SCHOOLS    OF 
NEW   YORK   CITY. 


THAN  4 


DRAWING  t 

you  should  look  into  Ihe  Courses  Uught  at 
[elropoliian  Normal  Art  School  in  the  New 
ing  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  east  side  of  Washington  Square.  Kor  cij. 
culars,  address  at  once,  (he  principal,  LangdOD 
S.  Thompson.  30  Park  Street,  Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 
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Walter  Batei  t  Go.  UmM,  ||i 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

Cocoas  and  Chocolates 


HIGHEST  AWARDS 

Industrial  and  Food    ! 


Caution: 


EXPOSITIONS  I  "^  >o'^  '"^^^ 

I  EUROPyHO_flHEHIDi     j  FRENCH     BOOKS, 

..».         .    T-   .1..  Of  oia  joo*«  Df  •nrdMcripMon— Bctool  Book!.  BUiiil«M 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publlihar kud  Importar. 
SOLD  BYOROCERS  EVERYWHERE.  |  Bji  aarfBsj  Sj^t  Abhhu,  (<8f4  Slrat).  JV™  !-*.■*, 

■  c«uiopiaooiippUi»tit 

WALTER  BUER  k  CO.  LTD.   DORGHESTEH,   HUl. 


D  For  Vertical  Writing. 


Use  JOSEPH    aiLLOTT'S 

VERTIOULAR      and       vBRTIGRAPH 

PENS, 

These  Pens  have  been  especially  designed  for  Venical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 
at  by  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH   CILLOTT  &  SONS,  «>  Joba  street,  NEW  YORK. 


UNrTBD  SrnTES  School  FURNrruRB  Go. 

3tS-M1  WBISBIHE.,  CHICJBO        SIDin.  PHrO        7*  FtFTH  IIW.,  HEW  TORK 


SCHOOL 


AToific 

For  Brain-Workers,  tbe  Weak  and 
DebUltated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says  :  "  1  have  met  with  the 
greatest  and  most  satisfactory  results 
in  dyspepsia  and  general  derangement 
of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems, 
causing  debility  and  exhaustion." 


Deicrlpilve  pampblct  free  on  applicatloa  to 

Kuuford  Chemleal  Work*,  ProHdenee.  R 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Chafing 

and 


Com- '  a 


Prickly   Heat 


DESK'S. 

rentl  ■  •til«a.       "  JHodc 

knd  Srat.  . 

BLACKBOARDS,  all  kinds. 

Send    for  Munple   EUBEKA    BLACKBOARD   CLOTH.       MAFB. 
GLOBES,  eto.    Ziill  line  Hgtaool  FnrDlshInK*.    S«nd 

for  catalOKne  to  | 

R.  H.  GILPM,  School  FnnilSlief,  3  East  i4tll  St..  Hew  Yort.   and  are  often  aggravated  by  the  fric 

1    lion  of  the  clothing  with  the  skin. 

Relief  may  be  obtained  quickly  by 
applying  a  lather  of 


Perspiration 


Remington  l^pcwriter. 

The  New  MaDj  Notatile  ImprovegieQls. 

Model        ^^^^  Permanent  Alignment, 

Improved  Spacing  Mechanism. 
No.  BJghter  and  WlderCarrlage. 

6    Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
Economical  Ribbon  novement. 
Improved  Paper  Feed.f' 


Hatctiless  ConstmcttoD.  Dneqnaled  Darabillty.  UDrlvaled  Speed. 


MSND    FOB    ILLUl 


TKU    CATALOGUK. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

887  Broadway,  New  York. 


Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

and  letting  it  dry  on. 

Try  this  I 
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isiness  department  of  The  Journal  is  on  another  page. 


n  rdatlns  to  contributions  should  be  addressed  plainly,  **Editors  of 
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School  Board  Wisdom. 

3ne  of  the  curious  things  of  a  democracy  that 
lan  and  any  man  is  thought  to  be  wise  enough  to  go 
lool  board,  be  a  member  of  Congress,  or  hold  the 
F  president.  We  have  sent  under  this  firmly  fixed 
good  many  fools  and  a  good  many  bad  men  to 
ss  and  to  the  state  legislatures  and  will  probably 
I  doing  it.     Our  system  of  politics  is  a  huge  mis- 

to  us.  In  one  of  the  wards  of  this  city  a  man 
to  be  nominated  for  Congress ;  he  applied  to  a 
►ter"  and  asked,  "How  much  will  it  cost  ?"  Be- 
1  he  drew  his  check,  gave  it  to  the  "  promoter," 
>  duly  nominated. 

men  who  go  on  school  boards  have  a  general 
ion  that  there  must  be  a  house,  desks,  books,  and 
s.  Very  often  the  selection  of  the  latter  is  done 
r  principles.  In  this  city  a  teacher  had  done 
It  work  for  four  years,  then  married  ;  the  death 
lusband  occurred  in  two  years ;  then  she  sought 
iloyment  again  in  the  school  and  was  rebuffed 
is  remark,  "  You  have  had  your  chance  ;  there 
:r  girls  now  that  want  to  get  a  place  and  get 
I  too."  The  fact  of  her  excellent  service  was 
ignored. 

s  are  those  who  consider  in  an  appointment  the 

rs  '*  of  the  candidate — this  is  so  well-known  in 

es  that  the  matter  of  qualification  is  quite  sec- 

The  influence  of  the  politician  is  sought ;  the 

board  man  helps  the  politician  expecting  the 
0  help  him  in  return.     This  matter  of  influence 

very  large  figure  in  such  cities  as  New  York, 
)y  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  a  few  others. 
.  there  are  school  board  men  who  insist  the  ap- 

shall  live  in  the  city — the  idea  is  that  the  money 
n  a  place  should  be  spent  in  a  place.  Some  years 
rincipal  in  Ohio  nearly  lost  his  place  because  he 

the  furnishings  of  his  house  in  another  city  than 
t  be  lived  in.  He  was  warned  that  his  salary 
e  spent  in  that  town  and  no  other.  In  New  Jer- 
^acher  got  a  place  by  telling  the  influential  mem- 
t  he  would  hire  a  house  of  him  if  appointed  ;  he 
s  salary  was  raised,  too,  as  the  rent  was  higher 
t  could  afford. 

tmber  in  one  of  our  Western  cities,  just  elected,  to 
is  ability  to  manage  educational  matters,  when 
ary  list  was  read  asked  with  curious  stupidity : 

many  female  clerks  have  that  much  ?  How  many 
ind  intelligent  mechanics  have  it  at  the  present 


time?"  He  was  a  person  who  ranked  the  training. of 
the  minds  of  children  on  the  same  level  as  selling  a  pair 
ot  gloves  or  soldering  a  waste  pipe.  The  delicate  task 
of  cultivating  a  human  intelligence  requires  different 
powers  from  those  that  guide  a  mechanic's  hand,  and  is 
to  be  rewarded  after  a  different  fashion.  The  profession 
is  one  that  calls  for  constant  study,  for  vigorous  health, 
for  earnest  pleasure  in  its  work  ;  and  these  are  neces- 
sary qualifications  that  cannot  be  maintained  upon  a  pit- 
tance and  the  endless  anxiety  that  is  the  result  of  that 
pittance.  Where  prices  are  resolutely  kept  down,  or  con- 
stantly reduced,  there  is  no  inducement  to  any  one  to 
spend  years  in  careful  and  conscientious  preparation,  or 
the  hours  out  of  school  in  the  study  necessary  to  prevent 
intellectual  rust. 

The  Cincinnati  school  board  not  long  ago  worried 
over  the  sinful  extravagance  of  teachers.  One  member 
thought  teachers  dressed  too  well — they  ought  to  wear 
cheaper  gowns.  Another  said  they  saved  their  money 
and  spent  it  on  railroads  during  the  summer. 

These  and  a  good  many  other  matters  are  not  the 
business  for  which  they  were  elected.  They  are  to  se- 
cure good  teachers,  no  matter  where  they  come  from, 
and  pay  them  proper  salaries.  If  these  teachers  choose 
to  spend  some  of  it  on  clothes,  some  in  travel,  it  is  a 
matter  wholly  for  them  to  consider. 

The  school  has  heretofore  been  the  target ;  that  has 
been  put  on  a  better  basis.  Now  let  the  school  board 
look  out  for  hot  shot. 

Education  and  Crime. 

Since  1870  the  number  of  children  in  English  schools 
has  increased  from  1,500,000  to  5,000,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  English  prisons  has  fallen  from  12,000  to 
5 ,000.  The  yearly  average  of  persons  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  aggravated  crimes  has  decreased  from 
3,000  to  800,  while  juvenile  offenders  have  fallen  from 
14,000  to  5,000. 

In  France  the  criminal  statistics  and  the  statements 
of  the  magistrates  show  that  as  schools  have  been 
opened  prisons  have  been  filled,  and  that  the  diffusion 
of  education  has  been  accompanied  apparently  with  an 
increase  of  crime,  especially  juvenile  crime.  Keeping 
children  in  school  ought,  apparently,  to  some  extent 
keep  them  from  the  commission  of  petty  offenses  by 
lessening  opportunity  ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  the  same 
effect  should  be  produced  in  France  as  in  England.  A 
French  journal  offers  the  explanation  that  in  France,  as' 
under  the  republic,  education  is  simply  intellectual  in- 
struction, while  in  England  there  is  not  only  instruction 
but  training  ;  moral  and  religious  influences  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  young. 

There  is  not  much  soundness  in  Victor  Hugo's  con- 
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tention  that  when  you  build  a  school-house  you  close 
the  door  of  a  jail.  The  people  of  no  other  country 
spend  more  monev  for  education  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  crime  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
instruction,  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  consider 
whether  this  result  may  not  be  in  some  measure  due  to 
the  quality  of  the  teacher.^— The  Minneapolis  Times, 

The  Relation  of  the  Superintendent 

To  his  Assistant  Teachers. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

"  We  want  leadership." 

This  pathetic  appeal  was  voiced  not  very  long  ago  at 
a  meeting  of  a  city  teachers'  association,  and  a  throb  of 
recognition  that  this  was  in  truth  what  they  needed  ran 
through  the  assembly.  The  prevailing  thought  was, 
"Yes,  we  are  being  driven.    We  want  to  be  led." 

To  lead  teachers  is  a  work  of  inspiration.  The  leader 
of  teachers  must  feel  the  greatness  of  the  truth  toward 
which  he  leads  them,  must  see  its  light  continually  and 
believe  in  their  power  to  follow. 

This  city,  in  which  a  lack  of  leadership  is  felt,  has  a 
superintendent  who  could  lead  if  he  would.  Scholarly, 
philosophical,  an  impressive  and  magnetic  speaker, 
warmly  liked  by  every  audience  that  he  seeks  to  win, 
cordially  hated  by  those  who  have  felt  his  scorn,  this 
man  is  making  about  the  saddest  mistake  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  in  a  school  system.  He  is  driving  instead 
of  leading  the  great  body  of  teachers  under  his  com- 
mand. 

This  city  of  H has  introduced  all  the  modern 

improvements.  There  is  a  supervisor  for  each,  and  an 
able  one.  The  best  system  of  drawing  is  there  in  oper- 
ation ;  the  best  system  of  physical  culture  ;  the  best 
system  of  music,  etc.,  etc.  A  time  schedule  regulates 
the  number  of  hours  and  minutes  a  week  to  be  devoted 
to  each  study.  Local  and  visiting  supervision  in  plenty 
determines  the  relative  values  of  the  "  results,"  in  all 
the  branches  of  study  and  in  all  the  schools.  The  ma- 
chinery is  well-nigh  perfect. 

But  the  teachers  feel  driven  and  the  air  is  full  of 
complaints  from  overburdened  pupils,  though  the  child- 
ren learn  "  no  more  than  they  ought  to,"  even  graduat- 
ing from  the  high  school  still  unable  to  arrange  their 
"  lays  "  and  "  lies  "  satisfactorily  to  the  critical  sense  of 
the  grammarian  or  even  to  steer  clear  of  double  nega- 
tives "  and  sich." 

Some  of  the  schools  have  conscientious  principals. 
Of  these  there  are  two  types.  The  first  believes  in  the 
supreme  right  of  childhood  to  wholesome  culture;,  and 
does  what  may  be  done  toward  securing  this  under  the 
system  by  harmonizing  its  parts.  Friction  is  minimized, 
correlation  is  attempted,  some  economy  of  teacher's 
strength  and  student's  time  is  realized,  alternation  of 
study,  and  recitation,  with  recesses,  singing,  and  calis- 
thenics is  secured,  and  every  precaution  taken  that  the 
system  shall  do  as  little  harm  and  as  much  good  as  pos- 
sible. The  second  believes  in  the  letter  of  the  law, 
carries  out  the  provisions  of  the  course  of  study  literally, 
regards  any  deviation  from  the  same  as  the  most  serious 
of  pedagogical  oflFenses,  secures,  with  the  rest,  a  strict 
application  of  the  time  schedule  and  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  study  through  the  hours  of  the 
week. 

But  there  are  principals  in  the  system  who  are  not 
conscientious.  With  those  officials,  that  is  the  best 
teacher  who  wins  the  highest  honors  for  self  and  school 
on  examination  day.  In  their  schools,  the  coming  event 
is  the  next  examination  day,  and  the  goal  to  be  raced 
for  by  the  classes  is  the  highest  mark.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  supervisor  of  drawing  who  is  expected  soon  to  make 
a  visit  of  inspection.  Sometimes  it  is  the  supervisor  of 
physical  culture  who  is  to  drill  the  classes  on  a  certain 
date  and  pass  upon  the  work  of  the  teachers.  The  time 
schedule  is  forgotten.  The  subject  uppermost  in  all 
minds  is  the  next  to  be  examined  upon.  This  demands 
the  lion's  share  of  the  time,  and  the  children  are  drilled 
in  it  ad  nauseam.    The  supervisor  of  drawing  having 


passed  on  (leaving  the  school  with  colors  flying  in  honor 
of  its  triumph  over  neighboring  schools,  that  are  too 
conscientious  to  specialize  in  this  way),  the  children  are 
immediately  on  their  feet  to  prepare  for  the  supervisor 
of  physical  culture.  The  prescribed  fifteen  minutes  of 
practice  lengthens  into  half  an  hour,  to  be  shortly  suc- 
ceeded by  another  half-hour  of  physical  "  culture."  The 
intervals  are  not  sufficient  for  recovery  from  fatigue. 
When  the  examiner  comes,  however,  the  children  know 
the  drills,  and  the  glory  of  the  conscientious  school- 
masters (both  types)  pales  before  that  of  the  masters  of 
Cram.  Could  a  better  plan  be  devised  for  the  precipita 
tion  of  an  antifad  war  ? 

The  New  Education  cannot  be  parceled  out  in  this 
way.  The  key-note  of  the  New  Education  is  Unity.  It 
cannot  proceed  except  as  pupils  study  with  their  teach- 
ers, teachers  think  and  plan  with  their  supervising  offi- 
cers, grammar  and  composition  are  taught  with  science, 
artistic  perception  and  skill  develop  with  other  forms  of 
study,  physical  culture  proceeds  with  the  occupations  of 
the  mind. 

Only  a  great  central  human  force  can  infuse  such  life 
into  a  school  system.  Such  a  force  should  the  superin- 
tendent be.  The  man  who  sits  in  his  office  and  chills 
his  command  by  the  issue  of  paper  mandates  that  appeal 
to  the  obedience  of  subordinates  instead  of  the  intelli- 
gence, the  hearts,  the  consciences  of  fellow-workers, 
fails  to  exert  this  force,  whatever  his  ability  may  be.  If 
the  latter  be  great,  more's  the  pity.  What  the  teachers 
need  is  to  be  met  on  their  own  plane,  as  willing,  striving 
workers  in  God's  vineyard  and  taught  by  specialists  in 
special  lines,  of  course,  and  by  a  Parker  as  regards  their 
goal.     They  want  to  be  inspired.    They  need  to  be  led. 


Advantages  of  Specialist  System. 

By  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann. 

Primary  grades  need  principally  the  instruction  of  a 
class  teacher,  for  a  young  child  needs  the  homelike  in- 
fluence of  one  who  makes  her  room  reflect  her  own  indi- 
vidual nature  in  arrangement  and  atmosphere.  But  even 
in  the  lowest  classes  it  is  good  for  the  children  to  come 
m  contact  with  more  than  one  teacher,  1,  ^..  more  than 
one  individuality,  just  as  at  home,  their  intercourse 
with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  family,  constitute  a 
broader  educational  environment  than  the  parents  alone 
would  present.  With  older  children,  the  class-room  as 
the  pupil's  school  home,  must  by  no  means  be  aban- 
doned, and  here,  too,  the  class  teacher  will  preside  over 
the  little  circle,  representing  the  specific  interests  and 
ctiaracteristic  tendencies  of  the  clas!».  In  the  Working* 
man's  school  we  have  it  so  arranged  that  each  class 
teacher  is  also  special  teacher  in  those  studies  in  which 
she  is  particularly  efficient.  Each  specialist  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  specialty,  the  charge  of  a  particular  class 
for  which  she  is  responsible. 

There  are  only  two  exceptions  to  this  rule.  One  is 
the  specialist  teacher  of  natural  science  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  upper  grades,  who  teaches  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  this  work,  which  is  fitted  up  to  suit  the  special 
requirements  of  experimental  and  objective  work,  and 
which  represents  in  its  entire  outfit  the  spirit  of  scien- 
tific research.  The  art  department,  in  a  similar  way, 
introduces  the  child  into  the  elevating  atmosphere  of 
aesthetic  refinement,  while  the  work-shop  embodies  the 
idea  of  industrious  enterprise  and  the  dignity  and 
charm  of  assiduous  toil. 

In  explanation  of  our  arrangement  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  once  more  the  apparent  truism  that  no 
teacher  can  be  found  who  is  equally  efficient  or  inter- 
ested in  all  branches  of  instruction.  Especially  at 
present  when  so  much  of  handiwork,  art  culture,  sci- 
ence, etc.,  has  been  introduced,  it  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized that  after  all  a  great  deal  of  special  aptitude  and 
study  must  be  required  to  have  each  of  these  branches 
well  taught,  and  that  a  proper  division  of  labor  is  desir- 
able in  school  instruction  as  well  as  in  social  life.  Be- 
sides, it  seems  that  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  most 
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be  respected  no  less  than  that  of  the  child.  I,  on  my 
part,  have  a  certain  horror  of  teachers  who  profess  to 
be  able  to  teach  everything.  Of  course,  a  teacher  must 
have  received  a  generous  general  education,  and  have 
learnt  to  understand  and  appreciate  aii  subjects  of  in- 
struction ;  besides,  he  must  be  a  teacher  before  he  devel- 
ops into  a  specialist ;  but  that  certainly  does  not  imply 
that  he  can  teach  all  things  successfully  and  with  due 
justice  to  subject  and  child.  Whoever  undertakes  such 
a  hopeless  task  will  either  do  pitiously  perfunctory 
work,  or  will  throw  the  best  part  of  his  individuality 
and  enthusiasm  into  those  select  subjects  which 
best  express  his  individuality  and  give  disproportionate 
emphasis  to  these.  The  latter  contingency  is  as  de- 
plorable as  the  former  ;  for  the  unity  of  conception  and 
development  of  which  the  advocates  of  the  class  teacher 
system  speak,  will  thus  be  badly  disturbed,  and  the 
child  will  be  handed  over  from  one  individual  to 
another^  receiving  from  each  a  more  or  less  distorted 
revelation  of  his  environment. 

The  unifying  factor,  may  there  be  ever  so  many  spe- 
cialists, will  always  be  the  directive  power  of  the  head 
of  the  school,  and  the  spirit  and  curriculum  of  the  in- 
stitution, itself  will,  as  a  rule,  be  of  longer  duration 
and  more  lasting  importance  than  any  individual  teach- 
er's influence.  And  when,  under  such  powe'-ful  unify- 
ing influences  as  a  good  school  affords,  as  such  the 
child  comes  in  contact  with  several  competent  special- 
ists be  will  be  greatly  benefited.  For  all  these  special- 
ists, while  they  are  jointly  engaged  in  educational  work 
and  thus  represent  a  harmony  and  unity  of  organization^ 
will  individually  give  the  child  the  best  they  can  offer. 
That  which  they  know  and  master  most  perfectly  as  to 
subject  matter  and  method,  is  that  which  enlists  their 
spontaneous  enthusiasm  and  brings  forth  their  best  en- 
ergies. The  child  will  thus,  at  an  early  age,  be  im- 
pressed with  the  lesson  that  this  great  world  may  be 
looked  at  from  various  points  of  view,  each  affordmg  a 
different  conception  of  the  whole,  and  yet  all  pointing 
towards  the  same  eternal  truth  as  their  common  center. 
He  learns  to  understand,  to  appreciate,  and  to  respect 
the  difference  of  individual  conception  and  effort,  and 
receives  a  many-sided  knowledge  of  his  environment. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  special  teachers  have  too 
little  opportunity  to  study  individual  children.  But 
while  they  may  meet  an  individual  child  as  often  as  a 
class  teacher  would,  they  can  follow  him  through  sev- 
eral years,  watch  his  development,  and  arrive  at  much 
more  correct  conclusions  than  a  closer  observation  dur- 
ing a  briefer  period  of  time  could  have  made  possible. 
Besides,  they  can  compare  notes  with  their  colleagues 
who  see  other  sides  of  the  same  child,  and  thus  estab- 
lish his  identity  with  a  greater  probability  of  success 
than  one-sided  observation  would  warrant.  For  many 
a  teacher  will  mistake  a  child  for  being  dull,  irrespon- 
sive, or  mischievous,  that  is  found  to  be  very  clever  and 
appreciative  with  another. 

It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  each  teacher  must  study, 
and  learn  to  understand  each  child.  It  is,  nevertheless 
a  fact,  that  certain  individuals  will  never  really  under- 
stand one  another,  and  when  this  happens  between 
teacher  and  pupil  (and  it  happens  frequently),  the  sit- 
uation is  embarrassing  and  deplorable  for  both.  If 
the  teacher  is  a  class  teacher  in  a  school,  where  the  cor- 
recting presence  of  the  specialist  is  excluded,  a  whole 
term  may  be  one  continuous  period  of  mutually  confus- 
ing, harassing,  and  demoralizing  influences. 

A  well  organized  school  in   which  the  child  is  the 
center  of  a  many-sided  educational  influence,  as  repre- 
sented by  a  group  of   different   individuals,  is  apt   to 
bring  out  the  child's  moral  powers  with  greater  force 
than  one  where  the  child  is  annually  handed  from  one 
individual  class  teacher  to  another,  and  where  the  one 
with  whom  he  comes  last  in  contact  may  undo  a  great 
deal  of  what  his  predecessors  have  endeavored  to  build 
up  in  the  child's  soul  and  character.     If  there  are  in  a 
school  a  few  teachers  of  unusual  moral  power  and  in- 
fluence, their  presence  will  surely  be  more  benficial  if 
they  can  reach,  as  specialists,  all,  or  almost  all,  pupils 
for  years  m  succession  than  if  they  are  shut  up  in  class- 


rooms which  then  are  considered  oases  in  the  desert. 

Among  the  means  to  correlate  the  work  of  class- 
teachers  and  specialists,  the  following  have  stood  the 
test  in  the  Workingman's  school : 

1.  A  carefully  planned  course  of  study  in  which  the 
principle  of  a  rational  co-fordi nation  is  kept  clearly  in 
view.  Detailed  directions  must  be  avoided,  however. 
It  is  essential  that  the  individual  teachers  should  have 
sufficient  freedom,  in  order  that  they  may  bring  their 
personal  ingenuity  and  creativeness  into  play.  The 
only  condition  exacted  of  all  should  be  that  they  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course. 

2.  Weekly  Advance  Reports  to  the  Principal, ^In  these 
reports,  arranged  by  classes  and  placed  directly  in 
charge  of  the  class  teachers,  the  different  teachers  sug- 
gest, on  the  basis  of  the  general  outline  of  the  course, 
such  work  as  they  intend  or  expect  to  accomplish  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  week,  with  such  details  as  they 
desire  to  introduce  in  their  respective  departments. 
Each  of  these  sheets  thus  shows  in  tabular  form  all  the 
work  proposed  for  a  particular  class.  This  offers  to 
the  different  teachers  of  that  class  an  opportunity  to 
find  out  what  their  colleagues  are  doing,  and  to  confer 
with  them  on  the  work  proposed.  Besides  these,advance 
reports  are  submitted  to  the  principal,  who  discusses 
the  suggestions  offered  to  the  teachers,  and  aids  them 
to  re-adjust  discrepancies.  These  reports  are  kept  on 
file  for  constant  reference  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
more  and  more  detailed  elaboration  of  the  course,  at 
least  in  a  suggestive  sense. 

3.  Observation  0/  Other  Teachers  at  Work,—Tt2iC\i^TS 
should  improve  every  opportunity  to  attend  the  lessons 
given  by  their  colleagues  so  as  to  receive  vivid  impres- 
sions of  what  is  going  on  in  all  departments.    This 
practice  is  of  great  value  as  a  stimulant  towards  co-or- 
dination and  unification   of  instruction,   prevents   the 
teacher,  from  becoming  one-sided  and  pedantic  in  his 
methods,  manners,  and  views,  and  broadens  his  mental 
and  moral   horizon  in  more  than  one  way.    The  class- 
teacher,  whose  every  minute  from  the  opening  of  school 
in  the  morning  till  its  close  in  the  afternoon  is  spent  in 
the  one  class,  has  no  such  opportunity,  and  the  result  is 
that  she  degenerates,  as  a  rule,  into  a  mere  lesson-giv- 
ing machine  whose  cut-and  dried  methods  are  apt  to 
become  an  abomination  to  herself,  into  a  narrow,  cross, 
and  hypercritical  schoolma'm,  whose  efforts  to  unify  the 
branches  of  instruction  will  generally  lead  to  a  mechani- 
cal routine  in  her  practice  and  a  conventional  system 
in  her,  and  her  pupils'  world-conception,  in  which  her 
own  preferences*  opinions,  and  prejudices,  petty  as  they 
may  be,  reign  supreme  and  are  reflected  in  the  too-easily 
molded  preferences,  opinions,  and   prejudices  of  her 
children.    And   this  drawback  becomes  all   the   more 
serious,  the  more  pronounced  the  individually  and  the 
more  strongly  developed   the  character  of  the  class 
teacher  is  ;  so  that,  as  someone  has  paradoxically  sug- 
gested, under  the  class  teacher  system,  **  The  better  the 
class  teacher,  the  worse  for  the  class." 

4.  Teachers*  Meetings  xn  Yf\\\c\i  the  general  policy  of 
the  school,  the  course  of  instruction  in  all  its  details, 
new  suggestions  and  experiments,  observations  on  chil- 
dren, etc.,  are  fully  discussed  ;  group  meetings  where 
the  teachers  of  one  class,  or  of  one  department,  or  of 
more  directly  related  dpartments,  exchange  their  opin- 
ions and  experiences  and  discuss  their  plans  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  personal  advice  and  direction  of  the 
responsible  head  of  the  institution,  will  produce  a  de- 
gree of  unification  which  no  class  teacher  system  can 
ever  accomplish.  For,  in  the  class  teacher,  such  unifi- 
cation will  forever  be  of  a  personal,  and  therefore  more 
or  less  narrow,  and  too  frequently  prejudicial,  charac- 
ter ;  while  in  the  arrangement  for  which  the  Working- 
man's  school  stands,  the  idea  of  unification  assumes  at 
once  a  larger  and  deeper  significance,  namely  that  of  a 
leading  principle  in  which  the  individual  conceptions 
whose  specific  dignity  and  value  receive  full  recogni- 
tion, blend  into  the  fuller  harmony  of  a  well  established 
educational  system. 

lVorkingPian*s  School.  New  York  City. 
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University  Extension. 

By  Francis  W.  Shepardson. 

The  idea  ot  what  is  known  as  Univer- 
sity ExtensioD  had  bee^  dominant  in 
America  long  before  it  took  definite 
shape  and  received  a  name  in  England 
twenty-two  years  ago.  In  a  land  where 
there 'were  two  great  institutions  of 
learning,  which  stood  far  above  the  peo- 
ple, being  essentially  aristocratic  in  their 
nature,  it  was  not  surprising  that  some 
friend  of  the  masses  should  have  hoped 
for  better  things  for  them,  and  should 
have  sought  to  have  some  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  cloistered  walls  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  used  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  deprived  of  collegiate  training 
and  yet  longed  for  a  drink  from  the 
Pierian  spring.  Three  classes  of  people 
were  especially  considered  :  ladies,  and 
other  persons  of  leisure  who  desired  in- 
struction ;  young  men  of  wealth  and 
leisure  and  clerks  who  had  only  their 
evenings  free  for  study  ;  and  artisans. 

James  Stuart,  now  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, but  then  a  modest  young  fellow 
connected  with  one  of  the  colleges  at 
Cambridge,  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
system.  Mindful  of  class  distinctions  in 
his  country,  he  hesitated  to  attempt  to 
correct  or  to  discuss,  when  face  to  face 
with  a  company  of  wealthy  ladies,  so  he 
asked  them  to  write  their  questions,  pro- 
mising to  examine  them  and  answer  them 
before  his  next  lecture.  Thus  came  in  a 
feature  known  as  "  written  exercise," 
which  was  a  third  element  in  the  system 
of  instruction,  the  lecture  itself,  and  the 
printed  outline,  known  as  the  syllabus, 
being  the  other  two.  A  few  diagrams  left  upon  the  wall 
of  the  room  where  lectures  were  given,  attracted  the 
attention  of  certain  hearers,  who  examined  them  during 
the  interim  of  lectures  and  then  asked  the  lecturer  to 
come  a  little  early  next  time  and  explain  them.  Grant- 
ing this  favor,  Mr.  Stuart  developed  the  fourth  feature, 
a  class,  or  review,  when  questions  might  be  asked  and 
further  instruction  given,  without  destroying  the  con- 
tinuity of  thought  of  the  lecture  proper.  And  so, 
through  University  Extension,  educational  advantages 
were  given  to  many,  hitherto  denied  them,  university 
extension  meaning  a  system  of  lectures,  accompanied 
by  a  syllabus  or  outline,  a  class,  or  review,  and  written 
exercises  from  the  students,  the  work  being  in  charge 
of  itinerant  teachers  who  went  to  the  people,  instead  of 
having  the  people  come  to  them  as  in  an  ordinary  col- 
lege or  university. 

Nearly  a  score  of  years  passed  before  America  took 
interest  in  the  new  educational  machinery.  This  was 
not  because  America  was  a  score  of  years  behind  the 
times,  but  because  other  methods  in  use  here  had  sup- 

Elied  much  of  the  need  felt  in  England.  A  well  regu- 
ited  system  of  public  school  instruction,  in  many 
places  with  compulsory  attendance  until  the  child 
reached  a  certain  age,  afforded  opportunity  of  educa- 
tion to  all.  Where  the  high  school  failed  to  give  ad- 
vanced instruction,  there  were  academies,  public  and 
private,  some  of  them  well  endowed.  Denominational 
colleges  and  non-sectarian  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation abounded.  State  universities  opened  their  doors 
to  all  citizens  at  trifling  expense.  The  man,  the  woman, 
the  youth,  who  in  England  rejoiced  in  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  university  extension,  in  America  was  in  the 
high  school,  the  college,  the  university.  America  was 
not  behind  the  times  because  it  failed  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery which  was  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  Eng- 
land. 

Under  different  conditions  there  has  been  new  devel- 
opment in  America,  and  after  four  years  of  occupation 


(CDun«r  or  T»,  Univtrill^  SjrltKiiim  ffirU.  Chk>«o,) 

of  American  soil.  University  Extension  has  shaped  itself 
to  its  environment,  and  is  doing  its  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  large  constituency.  The  circulars  issued  by 
the  largest  of  the  institutions  which  have  taken  up  this 
work  among  us,  show  that  instruction  is  given  in  four 
ways  through  the  University  Extension  :  by  corres- 
pondence lessons,  where  the  individual  gains  the  bene- 
fit of  the  careful  study  of  the  teacher,  but  loses  the 
advantage  of  personal  contact  with  him  ;  by  class-study 
opportunities,  where  the  individual  receives  personal 
attention  from  the  teacher,  the  recitations  being  con- 
ducted in  the  evening  or  on  Saturday,  and  generally 
away  from  the  university  grounds  ;  by  club-study, 
where  members  of  literary  clubs  receive  instruction  and 
suggestions  from  trained  teachers,  who  make  club  work 
a  specialty  ;  and  finally — and  this  is  usually  known  as 
University  Extension — by  lecturc-study,where  lecturers, 
specialists  in  particular  lines,  go  from  place  to  place, 
giving  courses  of  six  or  twelve  lectures  to  miscellan- 
eous audiences,  comprising  many  who  seek  only  to  be 
entertained,  as  well  as  many  who  seek  added  knowledge 
by  earnest  study  with  the  help  of  the  syllabus. 

University  Extension  in  America  does  not  attemptto 
reach  those  who  never  had  any  advantages,  because 
the  state  has  provided  advantages  for  all.  It  finds  suf- 
ficient reason  for  existence  in  the  busy  rush  of  Ameri- 
can life,  where  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  housewife, 
the  artisan,  the  day  laborer,  has  little  time  to  give  to 
painstaking  study,  and  yet  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with 
movements  of  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Some  one  has  happily  named  University  Extension  the 
"  University  of  the  Busy," 

These  are  its  claims  :  i.  That  it  enables  busy  men 
and  women  to  keep  in  touch  with  educational  work, 
conserving  wnat  has  been  secured  in  public  school, 
academy,  or  college,  fitting  the  idea,  which  makes  part 
of  the  system,  that  education  is  not  a  thing,  which  can 
be  limited  to  a  certain  period  of  school  instruction,  but 
is  to  be  continued  through  al!  the  years  of  life. 
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to  combine  to  bring  about  the  highest  good 
of  our  country  by  elevating  the  standard  of 
citizenship. 

The  Univtrsity  of  Chicago. 


Count  Tolstoi's  School. 


The  London  Jeu 
uticle  on  Counl  Tolstoi's 
ID  extract.  It  urill  bt  (oUowed  by  two  i 
ToUtors  views  of  pedag<^T,  writteo  bj 
in  his  family. 


tides,  earing  COont 


(Courtesy  of  TJa  Cnivtrsity  Exiattiom  Wiirld.  Chicaeo.) 

That  it  enables  busy  men  and  women  to  keep  in 
with  the  latest  thought  in  special  lines,  the  Uni- 
;y  Extension  lecturer  being  a  sort  of  Review  of  Re- 
.  bringing  to  a  community  a  summary  of  the  fresh- 
iTCStigations  in  his  particular  Held. 
That  it  enables  busy  men  and  women  to  secure  re- 
rom  the  nerve-destroying  tedium  of  erdinary  rou- 
ictivity,  by  bringing  that  best  of  rest  producers,  a 
je  of  occupation  of  mind  and  body. 
That  it  enables  busy  men  and  women  to  keep  fitted 
ompanionship  with  their  children,  who,  with  im- 
td  methods  and  elaborate  machinery,  are  afforded 
itages  far  superior  to  those  of  the  preceding  gen- 
)n  of  school-children. 

That  it  enables  busy  men  and  women  to  set  an  ex- 
5  to  those  who  need  to  have  their  thoughts  turned 
better  channels,  who  need  to  have  their  aspira- 
cheered,  who  need  the  stimulus  of  an  uplifting 
or  an  encouraging  word,  these  combining  to 
:  about  the  enrichment  of  individual  life  and  the 
jvement  of  American  citizenship, 
pealing,  then,  to  the  sense  of  civic  pride,  to  the 
;  of  family  duty,  and  to  ihe  sense  of  self  interest, 
ersity  Extension  seems  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
'ican  society,  not  coming  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills, 
oming  as  cheap  education,  peddling  worthless  de- 
;  but  attempting  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  life 
dividuals  and  of  communities  by  giving  direction 
■ading  and  thinking  in  connection  with  carefully 
ired  lectures  upon  special  themes,  or  by  bringing 
dvanges  of  the  schools  in  other  ways  to  the  homes 
e  people. 

an  individual  is  stirred  to  thought  of  something 
e  his  routine  toil,  if  a  community  has  its  atmos- 
e  cleared  and  purified  by  health-giving  intellectual 
les,  then  University  Extension  has  done  its  work 
■  It  has  found  a  place  in  our  educational  machin- 
It  is  to  be  counted  one  of  those  forces  which  are 


Every  one  knows  of  Count  Tolstor  as  a 
novelist,  and  we  have  lately  heard  perhaps  a 
little  loo  much  of  his  revolutionary  theories 
on  marriage ;  but  few,  we  fancy,  are  aware 
that  this  romancer,  this  idealogue,  this  /ram' 
deur,  has  founded  and  carried  on  a  model 
school  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  his  peculiar 
theory  of  education.  This  is  the  theory 
which  Tolstor  professed  as  long  ago  as  1863  : 
— "I  am  convinced  that  the  school  has  no 
business  to  meddle  in  education,  which  is 
purely  a  family  affair  ;  that  the  school  has  no 
right  either  to  punish  or  reward  :  that  its 
best  method  of  discipline  and  administration 
consists  in  allowing  the  pupils  absolute  liberty 
of  learning  and  arranging  their  own  affairs,  as 
seems  good  to  them." 

His  system,  as  Count  Tolstoi  tells  us,  grew 
of  itself ;  the  pupil  has  always  the  right  to 
absent  himself  from  school,  or,   in   coming, 
not  to  listen  to  the  master.     The  latter,  on 
his  side  had  the  right  not  to  keep  the  pupil, 
and  the  power  to  act  with  all  the  weight  of 
his  influence  on  the  children,  individually  and 
collectively.     In  the  event  of  a  child  being 
detected  in  a  fault,  or  in  cases  of  fights  be- 
tween scholars,  the  master  abstained  from  all 
interference,  leaving  the  combatants  free  to 
fight  it  out  and  settle  the  matter  afterwards 
in  their  own  way.    The  interference  of  the  master  ib 
such  matters  (so  Tolstoi  found)  is  invariably  attended 
by  evil  consequences. 

Such  a  system  could  not  help  leading  to  much  appar- 
ent anarchy,  but  there  seemed  to  have  resulted  from  it, 
eventually,  an  order  much  better  and  more  stable  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  village  school,  enforced  by  the  pu- 
pils themselves.  Of  course,  as  might  be  expected,  his 
scholars  occasionally  took  advantage  of  their  liberty  to 
depart  in  a  body  when  there  was  anything  specially  at- 
tractive to  call  off  their  attention  elsewhere  or  when  a 
particular  lesson  proved  wearisome  :  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
gave  their  attendance  voluntarily  for  the  seven  hours  of 
daily  lessons.  (Home  tasks  were  unknown.)  As  the 
school  comprehended  in  all  some  forty  scholars,  who 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  Tolstoi  was  obliged  to 
engage  three  colleagues  to  assist  him.  One  of  these,  a 
new  master,  tried  to  introduce  into  the  school  the  tra- 
ditional methods.  Thus  he  constrained  the  pupils  to 
read  from  the  same  books  two  hours  daily,  to  write  from 
copies,  and  when  questioned  on  a  lesson  to  answer  in 
turn,  seated  in  an  orderly  manner  on  benches,  whereas 
they  had  been  used  to  group  themselves  in  all  postures 
round  the  master,  and  to  speak  all  at  once. 

Tolstoi  soon  exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  methods,  so 
convenient  for  the  master,  but  so  little  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  real  progress  of  the  pupils — each  passage  of  the 
reading-book  soon  becomes  wearisomely  familiar,  and 
the  scholar  merely  follows  mechanically  or  tries  to  cheat 
the  master.  Agam,  the  system  of  writing  from  copies 
proved  so  irksome  to  the  pupils  that  it  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. Eventually  the  children,  seeing  the  necessity  of 
learning  to  read  and  write,  set  themselves  to  in  vent  their 
own  methods,  and  soon  made  real  progress.  As  to  the 
method  of  obliging  children  to  reply  to  individual  ques- 
tiening,  Tolstoi  considers  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  "  exam- 
ination system,"  and  "  all  such  trials  are  but  cheats  and 
jies,  obstacles  to  study."    The  master,  and  he   alone, 
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can  gauge  the  amount  of  the  pupil's  kaowledge,  and 
that  without  these  tests. 

It  followed  from  the  principle  of  uncharted  freedom 
that  Tolstoi  was  obliged  to  abandon  branches  of  study 
that  failed  to  commend  themselves  to  his  scholar's  in- 
telligence. Such  were  history  and  geography,  which, 
after  repeated  trials,  he  decides  are  unfit  for  children, 
and  should  be  left  to  the  university.  To  write  compo- 
sitions was  the  favorite  task  of  the  pupils,  provided 
always  that  the  subject  might  be  chosen  by  themselves; 
and  some  of  their  productions  are  models  of  clearness 
and  simplicity  of  expression.  It  is  significant  of  Tol- 
stoi's success  in  developing  their  personalities  that  the 
elder  pupils  could  invariably  divine  which  of  their  com- 
rades had  produced  a  given  composition. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  essay  of  alittlemoujik  aged 
t«n,  after  two  years  of  schooling. 

When  t  wasquiie  liule,  abom  five 
pung  xo  Toula.  and  1  didn't  know  ' 
bap>),  ■'Whal-slhe  Toula  you  go 
Slid  Balia.  Si>  I  said,  '-  Biiia,  take 
And  Balia  promised  when  Sunday  ci 

Snnday 


years  old,  1  heard  people  talkine  of 
vhat  that  meant.  So  I  asked  Batia 
lo?  U  It  prelly?"  "Very  pretty," 
me  with  you,  1  want  to  see  Toula." 
me  to  take  me.     I  was  so  happy  that 

0  smppeo  aoout  the  bench.     The  days  passed,  and 

1  got  up  very  early,     Batia  was  already  puttini;  the 
.  J . , = '-ould.     When  1  c--- 


duce  more  natural,  clear,  and  coherent  compositions 
than  the  scholars  who  have  passed  through  all  our  elab- 
orate standards. 

Tolstor  dwells  much  upon  the  educational  importance 
of  the  Bible,  more  especially  of  the  Old  Testament, "  the 
book  of  the  childhood  of  the  human  race."  He  consid- 
ers it  to  be  calculated  far  beyond  all  other  books  to 
rouse  the  interest  of  the  children  in  all  literature  and 
study.  Almost  more  than  original  compositions,  his 
pupils  delighted  to  reproduce  Biblical  stories  which  had 
been  narrated  to  them  two  months  previously  by  the 
master. 


Cost  of  Education. 

The  cost  of  education  in  seventeen  cities  is  given  be- 
low ;  most  of  these  are  in  the  West.  This  includes  the 
cost  of  the  high  school  and  of  the  so-called  "  fads," 
kindergarten,  physical,  and  manual  training,  music, 
drawing,  book-keeping,  for  all  of  these  cities  are  foolish 


tn  Ibe  yard,  the  horses  were  harnessed,  so  I  got  iclo  the  sleigh  and  we 
naited.  We  drove  on.  on,  on,  tor  fourteen  versts.  I  saw  a  big  church, 
and!  cried  out,  "Look,  Batia,  what  a  big  church  I"  And  Batia  said, 
••  There's  another  church,  smaller  but  prettier.''  I  cried  out,  "  O  Batia,  do 
let's  |;o  there.  I  should  like  tosay  my  prayers  there."  Batia  drove  rae  there, 
and,  just  OS  we  arrived,  the  church  bell  began  all  at  ,once  to  ring,  I  was 
friehtened  and  asked  what  it  was.  and  whether  ther  were  beating  the  kettle- 
dnini,  "  No,"  said  Buita.  "  It's  the  Mass  banning,"  So  we  went  In  to 
say  our  prayers,  and  when  we  had  done  we  went  to  the  market,  1  walked 
■bout  and  stumbled  and  looked  all  amund  me.  At  last,  we  reached  the 
market. and  1  saw  them  sell  kalalcht  IrcUs)  and  1  was  going  to  uke  one 
witbDut  paving.  So  Batia  said  to  me.  "  Don't,  or  they'll  take  your  cap,'' 
I  asked  why  they  would  take  my  cap,  and  Batia  told  me  I  must  never  take 
■nyth in g  without  paying.    So  I  said,  "  Give  me  teu  kopeks  to  buy  a  ka- 

uid  said,  "  Balia,  what  (ood  kalatches,"  When  we  had  done  our  business 
we  went  back  to  the  horses  and  gave  them  a  drink  and  some  hay,  and  when 
they  had  finished  their  meal,  we  put  to  and  drove  home  again,  1  ran  into 
the  isba  and  undressed  myelf  and  began  lo  tell  everyone  that  I'd  been  to 
Toula.  and  that  !  and  Balia  had  been  tn  church  and  said  our  prayers. 
Then  1  went  to  sleep,  and  I  dreamed  that  Bitia  was  starting  again  for 
ToDla.  That  woke  me  up,  but  1  saw  that  all  the  others  were  sleeping  so  I 
wfM  to  aWp  again  myself. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  the  full  merits 
of  such  an  essay  from  a  translation,  however  literal,  and 
Fedka's  composition  may,  for  all  we  know,  have  been  full 
of  faults  of  spelling.  This  much,  however,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  concluding,  from  the  given  specimens,  that 
vitbout  any  grammar  teaching  fthat  mental  treadmill, 
as  Count  Tolstoi  calls  it),  by  givmg  free  play  to  the  pu- 
pil's imagination  and  developing  his  natural  tastes,  the 
lagged  moujjks  of  Jasnaia  Poliana  are  taught  to  pro- 


(?)  enough  to  have  them,  in  spite  of 
to  the  contrary.     The  popular' 
are  given  in  hundreds  : 

Pop.  Etirol, 

(Thousand.)  iHundri 

Madison,  Wis.,       16  19 

Decatur,  111,,         67  37 

Nashua,  N.  H.,      19  26 

Aurora,  111.,  20  27 

Bloomington.  111.   32  32 

Oshkosh,  Wis,,       23  36 

Council  Bluffs  la.,  21  41 

La  Crosse,  25  50 

Elmira,  28  52 

Springfield,  III.,      29  41 

Springfield,  O.,      32  54 

Tacoma,  35  51 

Quincy,  III.,  35  44 

Sioux  City,  40 

Erie,  Pa.,  41 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  44 

The  above  table  shows 
the  amount  paid  per  pupil 

The  lowest  is  Council  " 


has  been  said 
id  total  expenditures 


Teachers    PerPopil 
48  10 


57 


84 
=  38 
176 


s  fifth  column  of  figures 


2.  Bloomington  pays 
$23,  The  large  cities  like  Boston  and  New  York  are 
not  taken  into  consideration — only  cities  of  40,000 
and  under.  Let  towns  that  pay  $5,  $7,  and  ^  per  pupil 
per  annum  heed  these  figures.  Education,  like  all  good 
things,  costs  money. 
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'chool  Law  and  Legal  Intelligence, 


;celIaneous  Questions  Recently  De- 
cided by  the  Higher  Courts. 

By  R.  D.  Fisher. 

Officers, — Where  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  provide  that, 
candidates  for  school  director  shall  have  the  same  number 
cs.  the  candidate  s  shall  appear  at  the  next  regular  meeting 
board  of  directors,  which  board  shall,  in  a  certain  manner, 
nine  their  rights  to  seats  therein.  Held,  that  where  there 
tie  vote  as  to  two  candidates  and  one  of  them  appeared 
:  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  and  of- 
to  have  his  right  determined,  as  prescribed  by  the  act,  but 
her  refused  to  have  his  so  determined,  and  the  board  ad- 
:d  without  taking  any  action,  no  vacancy  was  created  in  the 
as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  re-organized  board,  at  its  first 
ig,  on  application  of  one  of  the  candidates,  to  determine 
;hts  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act.  Commonwealth 
%nor.  Pa.  S.  C,  31,  Atl.  R  ,  552. 

The  resignation  of  a  director  of  a  school  district  made  to 
xeptcd  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  is  of  no  effect,  but  it 
3e  made  to  a  member  of  the  board,  who  under  Hill's  Code 
(604),  may  call  an  election  to  hll  the  vacancy.  Vaughn  v. 
r,  Dist.  No.  31,  Oregon  S.  C,  39  Pac.  R..  393. 

Jnder  a  statute  authorizing  quo- warranto  proceedings  "  in 
ny  person  shall  usurp,  intrude  into,  or  unlawfully  hold  or 
e  any  office,"  evidence  that  defendant  accepted  a  commis- 
\  school  commissioner,  issued  in  pursuance  of  an  election, 
I  demanded  the  books  and  other  effects  of  the  office  from 
:umbent,  and  that  he  furnished  the  county  court  a  list  of 
from  which  to  select  teachers  with  the  fact  that  he  claimed 
to  hold  the  office  in  his  answer,  sufficiently  shows  a  user  of 
ice  to  warrant  a  judgment  of  ouster  against  him  ;  if  he  is 
lified  to  hold  the  office. 

5rc  the  statute  (1889  sec.  8028)  provides  that  "  there  is 
created  the  office  of  county  school  commissioner  of  public 
s,  who  shall  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  the 
'  when  elected,  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  such  election, 
lall  hold  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  teach  in  the  public 
s  of  such  county,"  to  qualify  one  to  hold  the  office,  he  must 
leld  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools  when  elected. 
Ex  reL  Weed  Meek,  Mo.  S.  C,  June  25, 1895. 

ckool  Bonds, — Where  the  majority  of  electors  of  a  legally 
Ked  district,  present  and  voting  at  a  special  meeting  held  by 
facto  or  de  jure  officers  of  said  district  for  the  purpose  of 
bonds  with  which  to  build  and  furnish  a  school-house  are 
r  of  the  bonds,  which  are  afterwards  issued,  in  accordance 
le  vote  then  taken,  and  sold  for  full  value  to  an  innocent 
ser,  and  a  school-house  is  erected  and  furnished  with  the 
ds  thereof,  and  teachers  are  employed  and  schools  main- 
therein,  and  the  first  installment  of  interest  upon  said 
is  promptly  paid'  at  maturity,  the  fact  that  said  school 
submitted  the  question  of  bonding  the  district  without  hav- 
m  petitioned  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  resident  elec- 
id  without  giving  the  notice  required  by  statute,  is  not  suf- 
to  invalidate,  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser,  bonds 
he  face  of  which  the  officers  of  the  district  have  placed  a 
of  authority  and  regularity,  which  imports  a  strict  compli- 
nth  all  the  statutory  requirements  in  regard  to  conditions 
ent  to  the  issuance  thereof.  In  an  action  by  a  bonafide 
against  the  district,  or  another  standing  in  his  place,  such 
s  can  be  neither  impeached  nor  questioned  in  order  to  de- 
recovery  upon  interest  coupons  attached  thereto.    Colter 


et  alws.  School  Dist,,  etc.,  S.  Dakota  S.  C.  April  26,  1895. 

5.  Constitutional  and  statutory  restrictions  upon  the  amount 
of  bonded  indebtedness  that  a  school  district  may  incur  are  in- 
applicable to  bonded  debts  created  before  the  passage  of  any  re- 
strictions as  to  such  indebtedness. 

A  delay  of  17  months  between  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  issuance 
of  school  district  bonds  to  refund  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
distritt,  due  to  the  financial  stringency,  will  not  invalidate  the 
bonds  on  the  ground  of  remoteness  of  the  time  of  their  issuance 
from  the  time  of  the  vote  authorizing  them.  The  refunding  of 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  a  school  district  is  not  the  creation  of 
the  debt,  under  the  constitution  providing  that  no  debt  in  excess 
of  the  taxes  of  the  current  year  shall  be  created  by  any  muni- 
cipality, unless  the  proposition  shall  have  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  a  vote  of  the  people  thereof. 

A  vote  of  the  majority  of  those  present  at  an  adjournment  of 
an  annual  school  meeting,  in  favor  of  refunding  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  school  district,  is  valid,  although  the  voters  in 
favor  of  the  bonds  were  not  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  entire 
district  or  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  regular  annual  meet- 
ing under  session  (laws  1893),  authorizing  the  directors  of  school 
districts  to  issue  such  bonds,  provided  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  district  shall  so  determine  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 
Mt'ller  vs.  School  Dist,  No.  3,  Wyo.  S.  C.  39  Pac.  R.,  878. 

6.  Teachers,— QoAt,  1892  (sec.  4026),  exempting  a  teacher  who 
has  taught  five  years  under  a  first  grade  license  from  further  ex- 
aminations, applies  only  to  teachers  who  have  taught  five  years 
under  first  grade  licenses  which  have  been  issued  after  successful 
examinations  on  the  code  curriculum.  Doss  vs.  Wiley,  Miss.,  S. 
C.  16  So:  R.,  902. 

7.  A  teacher  who  had  been  for  more  than  10  years  a  principal 
in  the  public  schools  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  board 
of  education.  During  his  absence  the  position  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  another  teacher,  and  upon-  his  return  he  was  assigned 
to  the  head  of  a  school  of  a  lower  grade,  and  at  a  lower  salary. 
Held,  to  be  an  unlawful  removal  of  a  teacher  without  cause. 
Fair  vs.  Board  of  Education,    Calf.  S.  C.  40  Pac.  R.,  26. 

8.  A  certificate  entitling  one  to  teach  "  any  kindergarten  class 
of  the  public  schools,"  issued  by  a  county  board  of  education 
under  Code  (sec.  1771),  allowing  a  county  board  of  education  to 
grant  certificates  entitling  the  holders  to  teach  such  special 
branches  as  may  be  required  by  city  boards  of  education,  quali- 
fies the  holder  to  teach  kindergarten  classes  in  a  city  of  the 
county  which  has  adopted  the  kindergarten  as  a  special  branch 
of  its  primary  school  system.  Sinnott  vs.  Columbet,  Cal.,  S.  C, 
40  Pac.  R.,  329. 

9.  Under  R.  L.  1880  (sec.  515)  providing  that  prudential  com- 
mittees shall  appoint  and  agree  with  a  teacher  to  instruct  the 
school,  and  remove  him  when  necessary,  a  person  acting  as  pru- 
dential committee  cannot  teach  the  school  himself.  But  when  a 
person  without  authority  rendered  services  to  a  district  in  teach- 
ing its  school,  and  in  properly  keeping  and  seasonably  returning 
the  school  register,  and  in  consequence  the  school  district  be- 
came entitled  to  and  its  treasurer  received  a  share  in  the  public 
moneys,  the  district  is  liable  for  such  services  on  a  quantum 
meruit,    Scott  vs.  School  Dist,,  Vt.  S.  C.  31  Atl.  R.,  145. 

10.  Where  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  a  board  of  edu- 
cation does  not  show  that  on  a  motion  to  employ  a  teacher  the 
roll  of  the  members  was  called,  and  the  names  of  those  voting 
•'  Aye  "  and  '*  No  "  recorded,  as  provided  by  Rev.  St.  Sec.  3982, 
the  election  of  the  teacher  was  invalid.  Board  of  Education,  etc, 
vs.  Best,  Ohio  S.  C.  39  N.  E.  R..  694. 
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The    Heating  and   Ventilating  of 

School  Buildings. 

By  W.  O.  Steele. 

A  distinguished  M.D.  once  wrote  relative  to  foods  that,  *•  The 
Lord  furnished  the  food  and  the  devil  the  cooks."  Might  I  not 
with  equal  justice  say  that  the  Lord  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
pure  fresh  air.  but  the  devil  seems  to  actuate  many,  if  not  most, 
school  building  committees  and  many  so-called  heating  and  ven- 
tilating engineers.  No  one,  not  even  the  "  evilly  actuated  "  just 
mentioned,  would  find  the  slightest  fault  with  supplying;  the  fu- 
ture generation  of  great  and  small  men  and  advanced  women, 
and  women  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  warmth  in  their  school- 
rooms, nor  would  they  think  of  building  a  school  for  them  with- 
out windows  for  light,  but  there  they  stop. 

The  inability  of  some  people  to  see  beyond  their  nose  is  pro- 
verbial, and  to  this  fault  must  be  attributed  the  evident  neglect  of 
many  committees  to  supply  their  school  buildings  with  a  proper 
system  of  heating  and  ventilation.  Many  of  tnese  committees 
would  compare  ravorably  with  the  fellow  who  killed  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  In  their  greed  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  or  get  some  system  that  will  come  within  the  appropria 
tion,  they  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself,  or  leave  it  to  be  cared 
for  by  a  subsequent  board  or  committee  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
their  coal  bills  may  be  anywhere  from  ten  per  cent,  to  three  hun- 
dred per  cent,  greater,  and  that  the  children's  systems  may  be 
impoverished  beyond  estimating — we  will  say  nothing  about  ^x- 
ira  doctor's  bills,  though  they  form  no  mean  portion  of  the  in- 
creased outlay  of  money  and  energy  caused  by  a  cheap  or  im- 
properly designed  plant.  SufRcieqt  unto  the  day  is  the  evpense 
thereof,  seems  to  be  their  motto,  or  what  does  it  matter  if  you  do 
burn  a  hundred  ton,  more  or  less,  more  coal  per  season  so  long 
as  we  get  within  the  appropriation.  Many  get  a  plant  that  will 
heat  and  ventilate  their  building,  but  at  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  fuel.  If  some  schools  owned  a  coal  mine  their  plants  would 
be  a  gigantic  success  where  they  are  now  only  partially  success- 
ful. 

A  boiler  as  a  means  of  absorbing  the  heat  generated  by  com  • 
bustion  of  the  fuel  is  more  economical,  so  preferable  to  any  other 
apparatus.  No  one  will  question  the  fact  that  a  straight  line  is 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  and  it  seems  that  in 
keeping  with  this  assertion  the  best  method  would  be  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  heat  units  directly  by  the  air.  It  is  an  old  maxim  that 
"  the  longest  way  round  is  the  surest  way  home,"  and  this  is  true 
relative  to  the  heating  of  air  with  economy.  The  boiler  is  more 
efficient  because  water  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat,  consequentlv 
it  absorbs  heat  units  very  rapidly  and  in  great  quantities,  while 
air  is  one  of  the  poorest  conductors  and  absorbs  heat  units  slowly 
and  very  sparingly.  The  water  once  "  charged  "  with  heat  units 
may  be  confined  and  air  passed  over  the  containing  vessel  until 
this  heat  is  all  absorbed  by  the  air.  The  products  of  combustion, 
on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  confined,  or  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  the  heat  units  must  be  extracted  from  these  hot  gases  while 
they  are  on  the  move ;  thus  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  medium 
that  will  extract  the  greatest  quantity  of  these  heat  units  in  a 
given  time  will  get  more  units  out  of  the  gases  before  they  escape 
to  waste  the  remaining  heat  on  the  atmosphere. 

Allowing  that  the  above  statement  is  true  a  steam  heating 
plant,  it  must  be  granted,  is  the  most  economical  to  use  except- 
ing hot  water,  which  is  doubtless  quite  as  economical.  It  matters 
but  little  in  a  properly  designed  plant  whether  the  heating  is  done 
by  direct  radiation  or  through  the  medium  of  the  air  supplied  for 
ventilation. 

The  steam  when  generated  is  to  be  used  for  two  purposes  -  to 
heat  the  building  and  to  supply  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  air  and 
heat  that.  It  requires  heat  units  to  move  this  air,  whether  done 
by  flue,  stoves,  aspirating  or  inspirating  coils,  or  fans.  Experi- 
ments have  proven  that  it  requires  fewer  of  these  units  ^ which 
represent  fuel)  to  move  air  by  means  of  a  properly  designed  fan. 
than  by  either  of  the  above  *'  rarifying  "  processes.  Besides,  the 
fan  supplv  is  always  constant  while  the  *'  rarified  "  supply  only 
constant  in  that  it  constantly  varies  with  every  change  in  tem- 
perature, and  invariably  supplies  more  air  in  cold  weather  than  in 
mild,  so  if  your  plant  has  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  re- 
quired amount  of  air  in  mild  weather  it  will  supply  two,  three,  or 
more  times  as  much  air  as  is  required  when  the  temperature  is 
lower,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  takes  much  more  coal  to  heat 
every  cubic  foot  of  air  supplied.  No  one  could  depreciate  more 
than  the  writer  an  inadequate  supply  of  fresh  air,  but  as  all  air 
that  is  introduced  must  be  warmed  (and  it  takes  a  good  many 
heat  units  to  do  this)  it  is  evident  folly  to  supply  more  than  is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  a«r  in  the  building  properly  diluted.  This  is 
one  of  the  important  advantages  of  a  fan  plant.  One  of  the 
others  is  the  positive  supply  of  air,  regardless  of  the  direction  of 
wind  or  other  adverse  exterior  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  As 
with  the  question  of  heat  generators,  if  we  admit  the  truth  of 
above,  and  it  can  be  easily  dcmonstiated,  then  a  steam /</«  plant 
is  the  most  economical  to  run. 
In  the  above  we  have  covered  the  three  cardinal  points  of  a 


good  plant :  a  sufficient  supplv  of  heat,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
&esh  air  (always  supplied),  and  the  greatest  attainable  economy 
in  operating 

The  fourth  is  ease  of  operating  and  simplicity.  The  simplest 
plant,  and  one  that  is  very  satisfactory  for  ordinary  sized  build- 
ings, is  one  that  has  the  heater  stack  elevated  so  that  the  water 
of  condensation  from  all  the  coils  carrying  boiler  pressure  will 
return  to  the  boiler  by  gravity.  The  condensation  from  the  ex- 
haust coils  being  run  through  an  auxiliary  coil,  placed  in  the  by- 
pass, so  that  all  the  heat  may  be  extracted  and  then  run  into  the 
sewer.  This  obviates  all  appliances,  mechanical  or  otherwise, 
for  collecting  and  returning  the  water,  and  is  very  economical  in 
operation  if  the  coils  are  arranged  so  that  the  exhaust  may  be 
used  in  as  many  of  them  as  it  will  supply,  the  number  varying 
with  the  severity  of  the  weather  of  course. 

A  more  complete  apparatus  is  one  having  a  pressure  reducing 
valve  in  the  steam  supply  to  heater  staclc  to  reduce  the  boiler 
pressure  to  that  of  the  exhaust,  usually  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  pounds,  and  never  over  five  pounds.  The  live  steam  and 
exhaust  are  then  run  into  the  heater  together,  care  bcin^  taken  to 
see  that  a  suitable  grease  extractor  his  been  placed  m  the  ex- 
haust pipe  to  remove  the  oil,  etc.,  before  the  exhaust  steam  enters 
heater.  The  whole  of  the  water  of  condensation  is  then  collected 
in  one  receiver  and  automatically  returned  to  the  boiler  while  still 
very  hor,  with  a  Bundy  return  trap  of  suitable  size.  This  makes 
the  most  economical  plant  obtainable,  combining  the  feature  of 
simplicity  and  ease  of  caring  for  and  operating. 

There  is  no  occasion  on  small  plants  to  use  over  ten  pounds  of 
boiler  pressure,  which  decreases  the  danger  and  by  law  obviates 
the  necessity  of  a  licensed  engineer.  A  large  building  and  plant, 
no  matter  what  the  construction  may  be,  should  have  a  compe- 
tent man  in  charge,  and  he  can  be  an  engineer  as  well  as  not, 
and  will  cost  no  more  than  another  man  of  equal  merit. 

The  system  should  also  be  supplied  with  approved  apparatus 
for  automatically  maintaining  the  water  level  in  boiler,  and  for 
controlling  boiler  damper  and  draughts. 

Some  system  of  temperature  regulation  should  also  be  adopted 
that  will  automatically  operate  the  mixing  dampers  between  '  he 
hot  and  cold  air  ducts,  or,  if  direct  radiation,  to  operate  the  sup- 
ply valves  (in  which  case  the  returns  should  have  swinging  check 
valves;  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  constant  during  school 
hours  within  two  or  three  degrees.  This  will  ensure  economy  in 
fuel  as  well  as  keeping  an  even  temperature.  **  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters,"  or  a  woman  either  for  that  matter,  and  no 
teacher  can  properly  look  after  her  class  and  the  temperature,  and 
with  a  bright,  industrious  teacher  interested  in  the  class,  the  tem- 
perature is  usually  neglected  with  the  results  that  the  pupils  be- 
come overheated,  and  on  entering  the  cold  air  when  leaving  the 
school  building  contract  colds  that  are  often  of  a  serious  natiu^. 
With  temperature,  steam  pressure,  and  water  supply  automat- 
ically taken  care  of  the  engineer  or  janitor  has  but  httle  to  occupy 
his  mind  and  time,  and  he  can  easily  look  after  any  other  duties 
he  may  have  to  perform—  simply  keeping  a  ^ood  fire  and  sup- 
plying his  engine  and  fan  with  the  necessary  oil. 

In  operation,  the  fan,  operated  by  an  engine  of  special  design,  to 
use  extra  low  pressures,  draws  the  air  in  from  outside  and  forces 
that  portion  of  it  (which  is  sometimes  all  of  it)  to  be  wanned 
through  the  heater  and  the  remainder  through  a  by-pass  under  the 
heater.  This  heater  is  made  up  of  a  sufficient  number  of  "  sec- 
tions "  or  what  might  be  termed  radiators,  having  a  cast  iron  base 
with  stands  of  one  inch  piping  of  the  proper  height.  These  sections 
are  arranged  side  by  side  and  enclosed  in  a  tight  sheet  steel  case 
one  end  of  which  is  connected  to  the  fan,  which  forces  the  air 
over  and  around  these  stands  of  pipe,  which  in  turn  are  heated 
by  the  steam  from  boiler  and  exhaust  from  engine ;  the  other  end 
being  connected  to  the  galvanized  or  brick  warm  air  ducts.  These 
ducts  in  turn  convey  the  warmed  air  to  the  vertical  flues  that  are 
to  carry  it  to  the  rooms  to  be  heated,  or  supplied  with  fresh  air, 
or  both.  If  no  heating  is  done  by  this  warmed  air  the  second  or 
cold  air  ducts  are  not  necessary,  as  the  temperature  of  the  roonis 
is  controlled  by  the  direct  radiation.  Otherwise  the  by-pass  un- 
drr  heater  will  be  connected  with  a  second  system  of  galvanize^ 
iron  or  brick  cold  air  ducts,  which  convey  the  unheated  fresh  air 
to  the  same  flues  as  the  warm  air  ducts  and  connect  into  these 
flues,  preferable  under  the  warm  air  ducts,  with  a  mixing  damper 
placed  between  so  as  to  admit  such  quantities  of  either  hot  or 
cold  air  as  may  be  required  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  The  cold  air  may  be  closed  off  entirely^  but  the  damper 
is  so  arranged  that  a  certain  amount  of  hot  air  is  always  passed, 
and  t/torouf^hly  mixed  with  the  cold  air  to  temper  it. 

Suitable  vent  flues  should  be  provided  for  each  room  and  a 
separate  flue  provided  to  ventilate  the  water-closets— no  other 
form  of  closet  should  ever  be  placed  t'n  the  buildifik^.     In  ordi- 
nary buildings  the  pressure  due  to  the  plenum  fan  will  force  the 
foul  air  out  of  the  vent  flues  if  they  are  properly  constructed. 
The  closet  vent  should  be  so  situated  that  the  heat  from  the  boiler 
gases  will  act  as  an  aspirating  coil  in  inducting  a  current  from 
these  rooms.     If  the  building  is  very  large  a  second  fan  should 
be  provided  to  exhaust  the  foul  air,  and  a  smaller  one  also  pro- 
vided to  run  conuantly  for  closet  ventilation.     Boys'  urinals  arc 
very  hard  to  keep  odorless,  and  form  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
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sease,  besides  liberating  carbon  dioxide  gas  in  large  quanti- 
.  so  they  should  be  constantly  ventilated.  Be  sure  that  ntare 
exhausted  from  the  room  containing  the  closet,  etc  ,  than  is 
ered  into  the  room,  so  that  if  ths  doors  are  open  the  current 
be  inward  and  not  outward. 
ntilation  of  halls  should  be  through  the  cloak-rooms—/,  e  , 

the  halls  into  the  cloak-fooms  thence  out,  as  in  damp 
her  the  clothing  needs  drying ;  besides,  many  disease  germs 
arried  about  the  clothing  that  will  develop  and  produce  ill  • 
unless  the  clothing  is  properly  ventilated.  Where  halls  are 
A  by  direct  steam  means  should  be  provided  for  ventilating 
and  every  cloak-room. 

lans  should  also  be  provided  so  the  children  may  warm  their 
)n  entering  the  halls  of  the  building. 

rect  steam  coils  properly  covered  and  protected  are  prefera- 
or  this.  If  hot  air  is  used  and  floor  registers  provided  the 
ter  box  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  easily  and 
>u^h/y  cleaned  every  two  or  three  days,  as  the  offal,  etc.,  the 
ren  bring  in  on  their  feet  usually  dries  and  drops  into  this 
where  the  heat  is  very  e.ncouraging  for  the  developing  of 
s,  and  the  air  currents  form  an  excellent  means  of  distribut- 
iiem 
'  review  the  preceding  assenions,  statements,  etc.,  it  would 

that  one  could  come  to  but  one  logical  conclusion  -  the 
1  fan  plant  is  the  best  and  most  economical  for  the  heating 
ventilating  of  schools  or  other  public  buildings  or  audito- 


». 
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Cycling  for  Teachers  : 

As  a  Brain  Rest. 

By  A.  G.  MUNRO.  * 

hilst  advocating  the  use  of  the  cycle  to  fellow  teachers  as  a 

rest,  experience  teaches  me  to  class  all   sports  into  two 

».  which,  for  convenience,  I  would  call  normal  and  abnor^ 

In  matters  of  diet  the  averajje  healthy  man  is  amply  nour- 

with  ordinary  food,  the  man  below  par  requires  an  orca- 

1  stimulant. 

th  regard  to  sport  also,  the  teacher  who,  when  the  day's 
is  over,  can  rejoice  in  a  brisk  walk,  or  a  hearty  game  at  tennis. 
o  need  of  a  cycle.  Such  an  one  will  thrive  on  normal  recre- 
$,  and  may  defer  purchasing  a  cycle  for  years  to  come.  But 
about  those  of  us  whom  a  day's  bram  work  has  so  worried 

0  sink  into  an  easy  chair,  after  a  wear)*  crawl  home,  is  the 
im  of  our  delights  }  Of  course,  we  ought  to  take  exercise, 
low  ?  To  hammer  out  a  few  mechanical  miles  on  a  hard 
road  would  only  be  a  mockery  of  our  worries,  whilst  to 
\  up  ourselves  for  a  game  at  tennis  is,  especially  as  years  roll 
ell-nigh  a  ph>sical  impossibility.     In  such  cases  as  these  I 

1  hold  out  the  bicycle  as  a  giver  of  the  exact  stimulant  re- 
j.  In  cases  where  exercise  is  an  irksome,  but  very  absolute 
sity  for  the  preservation  of  physical  perfection,  the  bicycle 
Is  the  very  temptation  required  to  put  forth  le  premier  pas 
mte. 

t  very  sight  of  a  machine  that  will,  within  an  hour,  carry  one 
ray  from  the  suburbs  into  country  lanes  and  peaceful  vil- 

is  a  temptation  irresistible  to  those  of  us  who  have  once 
;  the  secret.  The  motion  is  so  easy,  and  the  work  of  impel- 
hc  vehicle  so  light.  The  real  charm  of  the  bicycle  is  that 
der  one  gets  the  more  it  is  appreciated.  "  Personal "  experi- 
n>nvinces  me  that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  amusing  to  hear 
Jferent  tones  in  which  men  and  women  of  middle  life  speak 
:mselves  as  too  old  to  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle.  Many  teach- 
rho  have  seen  long  service,  and  whose  fondest  dreams  are  of 
superannuation  scheme  and  a  little  cottage  in  the  country, 
I,  1  am  sure,  renew  their  youth  like  eagles,  and  impart  new 
less  and  life  into  the  present  somewhat  somber  influences  of 
class-rooms,  if  only  some  kind  friend  would  but  mount  them 
nacbine.  And,  moreover,  that  machine  should  be  a  bicycle, 
rain,  however  overstrung,  can  resist  its  exhilarating,  genial 
nee.  The  cobwebs  disappear,  the  clouds  of  class-room 
'  vanish,  superannuation  schemes  and  country  cottages  re- 
ioto  a  dim  and  distant  future. 
m  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  young  riders  who  alone 

the  bicycle,  and  consider  bicycling  races  of  all  kinds  should 
KX)ur.iged.  The  riders  who  take  drugs  to  kill  the  pangs  of 
IT  and  weariness  when  road  racing  must  be  iayino:  up  a  ter- 
Ncmcsis  for  the  future,  and  school  r  ces  eventually  lead  up 
s  abuse.  This  is  a  serious  question  tor  all  teachcre,  who, 
judicious  use  of  the  cycle  themselves,  will  be  enabled  to 
:  with  authority.     Meanwhile,  let  me  state  that,  not  only  has 

rom  the  London  Educational  Rnnr.v  for  July-Aug^ust,  1895.  The 
:  is  here  slightly  abridged. 


c)  cling  proved  a  boon  in  ordinary  cases  of  brain  worry,  but  that, 
when  the  mental  strain  has  been  so  great  that  a  total  collapse  of 
the  nervous  system  has  appeared  imminent,  this  pastime  has  re- 
stored the  normal  equilibrium  when  physicians  were  unavailing. 

The  difficulty  here  is,  of  course,  once  to  get  a  sufferer  able  to 
ride,  and  a  friend  may  almost  be  compelled  to  treat  matters  some- 
what sternly.  That  cycling  should  thus  act  on  the  brain  is  very 
simple.  Probably,  in  the  first  case,  the  rider  is  so  engrossed  in 
managing  the  mount  that  his  or  her  own  personal  safety  compels 
the  casting  of  all  psychological  considerations  to  the  dogs.  A  nder 
moving  alone,  in  this  somewhat  apparently  critical  position,  must, 
for  the  first  few  times,  *'gang  wanly,"  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
for  the  whole  art  of  scientifically  steering  a  cycle,  even  after  mas- 
tering the  secret  of  equilibrium,  requires  learning.  But  presently 
other  phases  than  mere  personal  risk  come  into  play,  and  then  it 
is  that  the  mental  derangement  retires  in  presence  of  the  over- 
mastering physical  exuberance.  When  the  bodily  functions  arc 
intoxicated— I  can  use  no  other  word— with  the  exhilarating  sen- 
sation of  careering  along  a  pleasant  lane  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  the  fresh  ozone  filling  tl\e  whole  system  with  life  and 
vigor,  the  rich  foliage  of  the  hedge- rows  and  the  woodlands  giv- 
ing place  to  verdant  meads,  gently  flowing  rivers,  or  babbling 
brooks,  in  rapid  succession — here  a  cluster  of  thatched  cottages, 
there  a  church  tower,  hidden  behind  the  elms  of  the  rectory — what 
overladen,  unstrung  mind  could  resist  attuning  itself  to  the  jubi- 
lant music  of  the  rider's  physical  organization  generally  }  The 
appetite  asserts  itself  as  the  village  inn  is  reached,  and— Richard 
II.,  and  his  poor  Queen  Anne  as  well,  are  themselves  again.  The 
cure  is  wonderful,  sublime. 

Lastly,  a  word  as  to  the  ideal  use  of  the  cycle  at  one  special 
time  when  our  brains  are  most  ivorried,  and,  like  captive  birds, 
we  flutter  against  our  scholastic  cage  in  a^longing  desire  to  scent 
the  holiday  breezes.  It  is  when  the  summer  vacation  comes  that 
we  turn  most  fondly  to  our  machines.  Those  terrible  examina- 
tions are  over,  the  last  averages  cast  up,  and  probably  full  of  woe 
and  misgiving,  that  our  work  is  not  all  perfection,  we  turn  our 
faces  holiday-wards.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  a  few  weeks  at  the 
sea-side  is  pleasant,  but.  after  all,  there  is  monotony  in  the  annual 
holiday.  The  crowded  railway  station,  the  stuffy  carriage,  the 
irritated  fellow  passengers  -the  noxious  suffocating  cabins  of 
some  steamers,  veritable  noles  of  Calcutta.  Such  are  not  exactly 
sedatives  to  a  weary  brain.  But  let  us  for  one  summer  vary  the 
annual  festival  and  set  out  from  our  own  door-steps  for  any  de- 
lectable spot  in  the  country.  No  trains,  no  madly  rushing  about 
after  luggage,  no  fears  as  to  whether  the  cabman  may  play  us 
false  after  all,  no  stuffy  carriages,  but,  instead,  a  gentle  gliding 
away  into  new  scenery,  through  new  villages,  remote  country 
towns,  able  to  pull  up  when  a  bit  of  dame  Nature's  handiwork 
allures  us,  to  lie  down  on  a  green  bank  when  we  are  tired,  take 
notes  of  all  things  leisurely  by  the  way.  chat  with  the  old  gaffers 
and  goodies  basking  in  the  mid-day  sun,  or  grow  frivolous  with 
the  cnildren  trooping  home,  posies  m  their  hands,  from  the  woods, 
to  listen  to  the  lark  caroling  ahead  as  the  whirr  of  the  reaping 
machine  mingles  with  the  tinkle  of  the  village  anvil— surely  this  is 
the  ideal  brain- restorer.  The  luggage  is  sent  on  by  train,  and  we 
have  no  misgivings.  Thus  as  we  pedal  gently— do  not  scorch — 
towards  our  holiday  goal,  let  us  gather  up  renewed  brain  power 
and  pleasant  memories. 

There  is  one  more  great  advantage  which  cycling  is  capable  of 
giving  teachers  in  the  way  of  preventing  the  causes  of  worry  rather 
than  of  curing  it.  I  allude  to  this  pastime  as  a  means  of  pleasant 
intercourse  between  teachers  and  pupils.  The  teacher  who  goes 
out  occasionally  for  a  ride  with  his  or  her  pupils  on  a  holiday  will 
find  the  latter  far  more  amenable  to  kind  words  in  the  class-room; 
and,  in  our  profession,  **  every  little  helps."  In  this  respect,  cycling 
is  an  ideal  exercise.  No  cyclist-teacher  need  fear  that  lavish 
criticism  which  is  so  often  bestowed  on  those  teachers  who  take 
part  in  other  sports.  Hence,  perfect  self-respect  is  maintained 
throughout,  unmingled  with  the  irritation  which  a  teacher  must 
feel  when  surpassed  in  athletic  exercises  by  his  own  pupils.  To 
any  teachers  who  desire  to  acquire  the  peculiar  influence  over 
their  classes  which  is  the  outcome  of  mingling  in  school  games, 
yet  who  feel  acutely  their  own  inferiority,  I  would  say :  Try  a 
bicycling  club,  and  in  the  management  of  your  class  you  will  have 
secured  a  prompt  ally  in  keeping  the  brain  free  from  that  peculiar 
worry  which  too  often  originates  in  the  class-room. 

London,  England, 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  article  on  ••Uni- 
versity Extention,"  by  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  the  well- 
known  lecture-study  secretary  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Dei>artment  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  No  one  in 
this  country  is  more  competent  to  discuss  this  important 
movement.  The  articles  by  Dr.  Groszmann  and  Miss 
Kenyon  will  also  be  read  with  Interest  by  many. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  popular  action  in  Rondout,  New  York,  is  what 
will  eventually  come  everywhere  in  this  country.  There 
was  a  school  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  a  Catho- 
lic order  that  devotes  itself  to  teaching  ;  the  public 
school  trustees  had  appropriated  public  money  to  its 
support  for  several  years.  This  year  the  Protestants 
elected  men  who  were  pledged  to  do  this  no  longer, 
and  the  school  is  closed.  In  several  places  the  plan 
pursued  in  Rondout  has  been  attempted,  but  it  is  wrong 
and  should  come  to  an  end.  The  schools  thus  supported 
are  in  reality  Catholic  schools,  and  only  the  children  of 
Catholics  attend  them  ;  the  schools  referred  to  were 
known  as  the  Brothers'  schools. 

The  objection  to  such  schools  is  not  that  they  are 
taught  by  Catholics  ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  (especially  of  the  cities) 
are  Catholics,  and  it  has  been  often  pointed  out  in  The 
Journal  that  they  are  certainly  equal  as  teachers  to  the 
Protestants;  in  educational  zeal  they  set  an  example  the 
Protestants  might  well  follow.  The  objection  is  to  the 
attempt  to  maintain  what  is  ostensibly  a  public  school, 
but  which  is  really  a  Catholic  school  and  pay  the  cost 
out  of  the  public  funds.  We  take  the  same  objection  to 
a  school  that  is  run  as  a  Protestant  school, — they  must 
all  be  run  as  cars  on  the  tracks,  open  to  all  who  comply 
with  the  law  as  to  age  and  who  are  obedient.  We  can- 
not ask  the  railroads  to  run  a  Catholic,  Jew,  or  Protes- 
tant car. 

If  the  Protestants  want  to  teach  religion  in  a  school 
they  must  go  to  the  expense  of  opening  a  school,  the 
same  for  the  Jew  and  the  Catholic.  The  new  constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  giving  of  the  public  money  for  such 
purposes. 

We  have  visited  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
from  time  to  time;  for  thoroughness,correctness,  earnest- 
ness careful  and  conscientious  preparation,  we  know  of 
no  superiors  to  them.  Would  that  every  teacher  had  the 
noble  spirit  that  actuates  them.  Let  them  obtain  certifi- 
cates and  get  places  in  our  public  schools  as  public  school 
teachers  ;  they  will  dignify  and  adorn  such  places. 


Many  teachers,  county  and  city  superintendents,  and 
members  of  school  boards  make  it  a  practice  to  write 
to  publishers  for  free  copies  of  books  **  for  examination 
with  a  view  of  mtroduction  in  the  schools.**  If  one 
publisher  does  not  send  them,  another  will,  for  compe- 
tition is  sharp.  And  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell 
whether  the  writer  means  to  or  has  the  power  to  intro- 
duce a  new  school  book,  the  chances  are  that  the  one 
who  complies  with  a  request  of  this  kind  very  often  has 
to  add  so  much  to  his  "  dead  loss  "  account.  Quite  a 
few  people  have  built  up  a  fair-sized  library  of  school 
books  by  their  begging  for  specimen  copies.  Of  course 
only  people  whose  ethical  sense  is  disastrously  defect- 
ive will  be  found  among  those  who  try  to  obtain  free 
books  by  false  pretences.  But  there  are  also  some  very 
excellent  but  thoughtless  people  who,  when  wanting  to 
examine  a  book,  write  for  a  free  specimen  copy.  Some- 
body has  to  pay  for  the  books  if  they  don't.  It  is  time 
that  public  attention  was  called  to  this  matter.  If  the 
people  are  to  consider  teaching  a  dignified  calling  the 
book-begging  practice  must  stop. 


The  Fifty-first  Volume- 

The  School  Journal  was  begun  in  1870,  and,  as  two 
volumes  are  published  each  year,  the  present  number  is 
one  of  those  that  will  form  the  fifty-first  volume.  The 
present  editor  began  work  on  the  ninth  volume  so  that 
he  has  aided  in  preparing  forty-two  volumes.  The  first 
years  of  The  Journal  were  years  of  discouragement 
and  darkness,  to  the  editor  ;  he  had  dedicated  The 
Journal  to  a  reform  in  the  methods  of  education,  but  no 
one  wanted  to  be  reformed.  He  attempted  to  speak  the 
truth,  but  was  hated  for  that. 

But  the  years  bring  compensation,  sometimes,  not  al- 
ways. Some  would  listen  to  the  demand  that  routinism 
in  the  school-room  give  way  to  philosophy.  The  urgent 
plea  that  the  teacher  read  concerning  his  profession 
was  heeded,  after  he  had  reiterated  it  for  ten  years. 
The  Journal  began  to  be  considered  as  not  so  imprac- 
ticable after  all,  and  finally  its  views  were  accepted  and 
the  battle  was  won. 

In  carrying  out  the  plan  that  devolves  on  a  journal  that 
proposes  the  serious  work  of  instructing  teachers,  it  is  a 
great  encouragement  to  find  words  of  approval  from 
them  ;  these  appear  from  every  quarter  of  the  country. 
Superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  pause  before 
their  tasks  and  send  words  of  cheer  as  well  asvaluable 
suggestions.  A  Mississippi  superintendent  writes^ 
**  Cxod  bless  The  Journal,  it  has  been  worth  every- 
thing to  me."     A  Colorado  teacher   writes,  "  I    was  a 

subscriber   for  ten    years  in before  I  came  here 

and  find  it  still  invaluable."  Another  in  Washington 
writes,  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  live  without 
The  Journal."  **  You  have  fought  a  grand  fight  for 
education.*'  **Full  of  helpful  materials."  "  Indispensable 
to  the  educator.**  "More  than  paid  for  the  outlay.** 
"Gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  educational  world  and  its  move- 
ments." 

Thus  might  pages  be  filled  with  the  words  from  friends 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  thank  you  all,  good  peo- 
ple, for  these  encouraging  words.  You  are  to  continue 
to  send  your  loving  messages  as  you  have  opportunity. 

Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

Lord  Salisbury  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Turkey  would 
yield  to  the  demand  of  the  powers  or  would  be  dismembered. 
Another  outrage  in  Armenia  is  reported. The  syndicate  de- 
posits $2,500,000  in  gold  in  the  treasury  to  replace  that  withdrawn 

for  shipment  to  Europe. The  Trades  Union  congress  favors 

an  eight-hour  working  day  in  the  United  Kingdom.    A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  asking  for  the  abolition  of  the  British  house  of 

lords. Spain  threatens  to  send  a  fleet  to  Tangier  to  enforce 

the  conditions  of  the  recent  treaty  with  Morocco. Germany 

adopts  strict  quarantine  rules  relating  to  live  stock  and  fresh  meat. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  met  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

Newfoundland  fishing  vessels  seized  by  a  Canadian  cruiser 

for  a  breach  of  the  customs  regulations. The  American  yacbt, 

Defenker,   wins  the  first  race   for  the  cup. Extraordinary 

measures  taken  to  protect  the  life  of  the  czar. A  new  cabinet 

appointed   m   Peru. Chile  and   Argentine   reach   a  friendly 

agreement  in  regard  to  the  boundary  dispute. British  crops 

show  a  marked  decline  compared  with  last  year. Grand  /\rmy 

of  the  Republic  veterans  meet  at  Louisville,  Ky. The  village 

of  Griddley,  Kan.,  destroyed  by  a  storm. California  celebrates^ 

Sept.  9.  the  anniversary  of  the  admission  to  the  Union. 


The  present  number  contains  thirty- two  pages.  Still  many 
notes  were  crowded  out  for  want  of  space,  among  them  the  last 
instalment  *"From  the  Editor's  Note  Book"  of  the  Denver  meeting 
of  the  N.  E.  A.    These  will  appear  in  Th  e  Journal  for  next  wccic 
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Progress  in  Geographical  Text-Books. 

The  energy  of  the  publishers  of  Maury's  text-books 
on  geography  io  embodying  in  them  new  discoveries 
and  the  changes  made  in  boundaries  by  treaties  causes 
them  to  be  recognized  by  leading  teachers  as  standard 
works  ;  there  are  to-day  no  higher  authorities  on  geo- 
graphical points.  Each  year  gives  fresh  proof  of  the 
tireless  efforts  of  the  publishers  in  sustaining  the  great 
reputation  of  the  series.  Since  the  death  of  the  distin- 
guished author,  his  nephew,  Dr.  Mytton  Maury,  himself 
a  distinguished  scientist,  has  been  employed  to  keep  the 
books  up  to  the  times,  and  he  devotes  a  great  part  of 
each  year  exclusively  to  this  work.  As  a  consequence, 
all  the  political  or  statistical  changes  that  take  place, 
and  all  the  discoveries  that  are  made  each  year  will  be 
found  to  appear. 


rent  events  noted  and  incorporated  in  the  text.  In  the 
supplement  full  details  are  given  showing  all  the  Steps 
by  which  Utah  becomes  a  state. 

Public  interest  being  centered  just  now  on  Chins, 
Japan,  and  Korea,  the  publishers  recognize  this  in  their 
supplement  by  inserting  a  special  map  of  Korea  with 
parts  of  China  and  Japan.  This  map  the  courtesy  of 
the  publishers  enables  us  to  print  herewith  as  a  matter 
of  information  to  our  readers.  The  text  gives  interest- 
ing facts  about  Chmaand  the  late  war  with  Japan,  about 
Korea  and  Seoul  the  capital,  while  the  map  shows  the 
name  and  location  of  all  those  points  in  China  and  Ko- 
rea to  which  public  attention  was  drawn  by  the  daily 
telegrams  in  the  papers,  concerning  which  we  could  get 
very  little  information  and  for  which  we  looked  m  vain 
in  geographies. 

In  August,  1891,  this  "  Recent  Events  "  supplement 


A  strtkmg  instance  of  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers 
of  Maury's  geographies  occurred  only  last  year  when, 
in  the  edition  coming  from  the  press  in  August,  1894, 
Mt.  Logan  was  given  as  the  highest  mountain  in  North 
America.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  winter  follow- 
ing that  the  daily  papers  promulgated  the  fact  that  Mt. 
St.  Elias  was  no  longer  the  highest  mountain  in  North 
America.  They  made  a  great  point  of  publishing  to  the 
world  as  news  a  fact  that  had  been  embodied  in  Maury's 
geographies  some  months  before. 

Not  only  are  the  necessary  changes  made  in  the  text 
of  the  book,  but  especial  attention  is  called  to  these  in 
a  supplemental  sheet  called  "  Recent  Geographical 
Events,"  published  each  year  and  inserted  as  a  supple- 
ment in  the  Manual  of  Geography,  a  feature  peculiar  to 
Maury's  Geography.  In  the  1895  edition  before  us  we 
find  in  the  text  the  number  of  states  given  as  forty-five, 
Utah  being  included  in  the  list ;  so  promptly  ar«  cur- 


contained  the  accurate  census  figures  of  1890  which  the 
publishers  secured  in  advance  and  incorporated  in*the 
body  of  the  book  as  well  as  in  the  supplementary  sheet. 
To  give  this  information  thousands  of  copies  of  this 
supplement,  gummed  with  mucilage  were  sent  out  to 
teachers  who  were  using  Maury's  geographies,  so  that 
the  pupil  could  by  pasting  in  the  supplement  have  the 
benefit  of  the  recent  census  figures.  It  is  probable  that 
no  other  publishing  house  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
the  world,  for  that  matter,  showed  such  enterprise  and 
such  consideration  for  the  people  who  bought  its  books 
a  year  before.  Finding  this  so  popular  and  help- 
ful the  publishers  have  continued  the  plan.  The  "  Re- 
cent Events  "  sheet  for  1895,  is  prepared  in  the  same 
way,and  any  teacher  who  has  Maury's  Manual  in  use  in 
his  school,  of  the  1893  or  1894  edition,  can  secures 
copy  of  this  valuable  supplement,  gummed,  and  ready 
to  be  inserted,  for  each  copy  of  the  Manual  in  his  school. 
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Summer  Schools  of  1895. 

{Continued  from  The  Journal  of  Sept.  7.) 

The  School  of  Applied  Ethics. 

The  School  of  Applied  Ethics  held  its  fourth 


Plymouth,  Mass.,  during  the  five  weeks  (roiti  July  7  to  August  9. 
This  is  the  fifth  3es.<!ion,  the  school  winter  session  having  been 
held  in  Washington  in  February  and  March  of  the  present  year, 
which  was  widely  noticed  at  the  time. 

Tbe  school  was  formerly  divided  into  three  departments ;  Econ- 
ics,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  C,  Adams,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan ;  Ethics,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Felix  Adler  1 
History  of  Religions,  under  tbe  direction  of  Prof.  C,  H.  Toy,  of 
Harvard  university.  A  fourtb  department,  namely,  Education, 
has  recently  been  formed  under  the  charge  of  the  following  com- 
mittee: Samuel  T,  Dutton,  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
Broolcliuc,  Mass.,  Ray  Greene  Hultng,  head  master  English  high 
school,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Prof.  Paul  Hanus,  Harvard  university. 
Two  courses  were  given  in  this  department  during  the  recent 
session,  one  on  "  The  Education  of  Women,"  by  a  corps  of  five 
lecturers  and  with  conferences  in  which  a  number  of  leading  ed- 
ucators took  part.  The  other  course  was  on  "The  Organization 
of  Education  "  by  a  corps  of  four  lecturers,  with  special  confer- 
ences for  the  general  discussion  of  the  subiect. 

Tbe  idea  of  the  educational  department  is  not  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  their  specific  work,  but  to  have  general  educational  ques- 
tions discussed  in  their  different  bearings  upon  society  as  a  whole, 
and  in  which  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,and  the  bus- 
iness roan  is  supposed  to  have  fully  as  much  interest  as  the  pro- 
fessional teacher.  The  school  will  do  a  great  service  to  tbe  cause 
of  education  if  it  makes  this  department  of  its  work  successful. 
The  science  of  education  is  one  of  the  most  Important  of  the  sci- 
ences of  conduct,  and  there  can  be  no  real  social  progress,  and 
no  school  of  commanding  sociological  importance  which  leaves  it 
out  ol  account  or  makes  it  a  matter  of  minor  consideration. 

The  ScLool  of  Applied  Ethics  is  noted  for  the  high  class  of  well- 
m^nized  courses  of  lectures  it  has  olTered  at  each  of  its  sessions, 
Tbe  faculty,  numbering  in  the  different  years  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  lecturers,  has  included  some  of  the  ablest  scholarsof 
tbe  country.  The  students  attending  have  come  from  many  dif- 
ferent states  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  have  been  com- 
posed largely  of  clergymen,  college  instructors,  teachers,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  other  professions. 

The  school  is  no  longer  considered  by  those  having  charge  of 
it  as  an  experiment  but  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  it  incorpor- 
ated and  placed  upon  a  permanent  business  basis.  In  order  that 
it  may  reach  a  wider  public  there  is  some  talk  of  changing  the 
location  of  its  next  summer  session.  A  school  of  this  high  char- 
acter should  certainly  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  largest 
possible  number,  especially  of  tbe  professional  classes,  to  whom  it 
especially  appeals. 

Cook  County  (111.)  Normal  Summer  School. 

The  Cook  County  normal  summer  school  opened  July  i;,  and 
had  an  enrollment  of  510.  Twenty-four  states,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  Japan  were  represented.  These  experienced  teach- 
ers, of  all  departments  of  school  work  from  the  kindergarten  to 
mperiotendents  of  schools,  were  eager  to  obtain  an  insight  into 
the  theory  of  concentration,  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  tbe 
work  of  the  Cook  County  normal  is  based. 

Recognizing  he   nberen     elationsh  p  wh   h  ex 


various  so-called  branches  of  study,  a  systematic  and  cooacien- 
tious  effort  has  been  made  to  give  to  each  subject  its  place  in  a 
comprehensive  course  of  study  according  to  its  pedagogic  value 

in  developing  the  child. 

Courses  were  offered  in  pedagogy,  the  kindergarten,  mathema- 
tics, nature  study,  art.  history,  literature,  music,  physical  training, 
elocution,  geography,  manual  training,  etc. 

Col.  Parker's  •'  Talks  on  Pedagogics  "  was  made  the  basis  of 
fifteen  lectures.  The  work  this  year  extended  more  into  the 
region  of  Methods  of  Concentration.  These  lectures  were  illus- 
trated and  applied  in  all  the  other  departments  of  the  summer 
school. 

Dr.  Giffin  gave  special  attention  to  primary  and  grammar 
methods  In  number  and  arithmetic  and  showed  bow  the  five  op- 
erations could  be  taught  through  science,  history,  and  geography. 

Mr.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman  in  presenting  his  course  in  Nature 
Study  aimed  to  meet  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  teachers  who  are  striving  to  introduce  this  wot^ 
into  the  primary  and  ^ammar  grades.  The  place  that  nature 
study  should  occupy  m  the  common  school  curriculum  was 
shown,  also  the  relation  of  the  various  branches  of  science  to  each 
other  and  that  of  the  whole  subject  to  history. 

History  and  literature  were  taught  by  a  study  of  primitive 
peoples,  taking  up  such  subjects  as  stages  of  early  culture,  houses 
and  home  life.  etc. 

The  relation  of  geography  to  history  was  illustrated  by_  a 
study  of  the  structure,latitude,  altitude,  and  winds  of  ancient 
Greece  and  their  efTect. 

The  interdependence  of  structural  geography,  histtiry.  and  the 
natural  sciences  was  shown  by  Miss  Zonia  Baber.  The  course 
comprised  primary  geography,  continental  study,  meteorology, 
and  mathematical  geography. 

The  manual  training,  superintended  by  Mr.  1.  M.  Carley,  was 
related  very  closely  to  science,  history,  geography,  and  mathe- 
matics. Apparatus  correlaiing  with  these  studies  was  made  in 
the  sloyd  room. 

In  presenting  "  Methods  of  Concentration  in  Primary  Work." 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Griswold  took  the  child  as  tbe  basis  of  most  of  her 
lectures  :  its  natural  environment,  its  tove  of  nature  and  its  in- 
stinctive study  of  it.  and  how  the  forms  of  attention  and  expres- 
sion maybe  taught  indirect  relation  to  the  central  subject  of 
study.  Miss  Anne  E.  Allen  showed  how  the  kindergarten  pre- 
pared the  way  for  primary  work.  A  physiological  and  psycho- 
log  icaj  study  of  the  child  was  made. 

In  the  Model  School  for  Observation  illustrations  were  given 
of  the  work  done  in  all  other  departments.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  showing  how  the  various  form  studies — ^writing, 
spelling,  reading,  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  making,  and  num- 
ber— may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  thought  work  in  sci- 
ence, geography,  and  history. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  physical  training  department  was  ■ 
systemdtic  course  especially  adapted  to  grade  work,  with  and 
without  apparatus.  Mrs.  F'rank  Stuart  Parker  gave  especial  at- 
tention to  Delsarte  and  elocution. 

A  special  feature  of  each  day  was  the  Round  Table  discussion 
*.t  3:30  p.  M.,  led  by  some  member  of  the  faculty  in  which  tbe 
subjects  of  school  organization,  school  management  and  courses 
of  study  were  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  interest  during  the  whole  session  was  intense.  The  inspi- 
ration from  such  association  and  exchange  of  ideas  cannot  fail  to 
produce  good  results  in  the  coming  year  s  work. 

M.  RiCHESON, 
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£arl  Barnes. 

Barnes,  professor  of  educarion  in  the  Leiand  Stanford  Jr. 
itv.was  bom  near  Oswego,  New  York,  in  1861,     He  was 

^in  the  commoo  country  and  village  schools,  and  gradu- 
om  the  advanced  course  in  the  Oswego  normal  school  as 
nt  of  his  class  in  1881.  Meantime  he  had  had  tao  years' 
nee  in  teaching  country  and  village  schools.  After  gradu- 
rom  Oswego  he  taught  for  two  years  in  a  German  academy 
oken,  New  Jersey,  and  then  entered  Cornell  university  as  a 
student  in  American  history.  While  a  student  in  Cornell 
.ity  be  went  abroad  with  his  wife,  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes, 
of  Sheldon's  series  of  histories,  and  spent  a  year  gathering 
^1  materials  for  President  Andrew  D.  White,  and  studying 
University  of  Zurich.  After  hisretum  to  Cornell,  and  while 
undergraduate,  he  was  tendered  the  professorship  of  Euro- 
islory  in  Indiana  state  university.  While  teaching  in  Indi- 
took  his  A.  B.  degree  with  the  class  of  1890.  The  year 
;  was  given  leave  of  absence  and  spent  the  year  in  Cornell 
ity  doing  post-graduate  work,  taking  his  A.  M.  degree  at 
I  of  the  year. 

n  the  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  university  was  established  in  Cali- 
Mr.  Barnes  was  one  ol  the  original  fifteen  men  selected  by 
dan  to  begin  the  work  in  that  institution,  and  the  depart- 
f  education  which  he  has  built  up  there  is  now  one  of  the 
Durishing  In  the  United  Slates.  During  the  last  three  years 
roes  bas  become  generally  known  through  his  studies  on 
1,  though  his  strongest  work  is  along  the  liues  of  the  his- 
civilization.  L. 


New  York, 
ipproprlation  was  made  thb  year  by  the  public  school 
n  Rondout  for  the  support  of  tbe  Brothers  school  and  it 
»  decided  to  abandon  the  institution.  It  was  attempted 
:onduct  it  on  a  denominational  basis;  the  brothers  avoided 
;  their  customary  garb  during  school  hours.  This  action 
outcome  of  a  recent  exciting  school  election  in  Rondout. 
a  battle  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

Missouri. 

result  of  Supt.  Greenwood's  labors  are  tKginning  to  show 
Ives.  Kansas  City  schools  are  considered  models  and 
etbods  are  copied.  A  teacher  that  bas  given  satisfaction  in 
ools  is  looked  upon  as  one  that  is  realty  capable.  When 
cioQS  high  school  building  was  enlarged,  it  was  thought 
!  accommodations  would  be  sufficient  (or  years  to  come. 
tady  tbe  building  is  crowded.    The  day  is  not  far  distant 


Minnesota, 
rder  to  properly  superintend  the  increased  work  in  the 

schools  and  in   higti  schools   which  have  an  elementary 
to  fit  pupils  for  the  normal  school  course  the  board  ap- 

A.  W.  Rankin,  who  for  the  past  two  years  bas  been  su- 
ident  of  public  schools  of  Superior,  Wis.,  as  state  inspec- 
raded  schools,  at  a  salary  of  (i  ,500  per  year,  and  increased 
iry  of  George  B.  Alton,  the  inspector  of  high  schools,  from 
to  (1,300. 
u  also  decided  by  the  board  that  all  tbe  principals  of 


graded  schools  who  cannot  fulfill  one  of  the  three  requirements  : 
First,  the  diploma  of  reputable  college  or  university  ;  second,  the 
advanced  diploma  of  a  state  normal  school ;  third,  the  diploma  of 
a  high  school  known  for  the  scbolar^hip  and  pursuing  a  full  four 
years'  course  be  required  to  take  the  examination  of  the  high 
school  board.  The  examination  to  be  held  at  the  university,  Aug. 
19,  is  defined  as :  "A  creditable  examination  in  the  common 
branches  and  such  academic  branches  as  may  be  required  by  the 
state  high  school  board." 

Georgia. 

State  School  Supt.  Glenn  says  Northern  people  are  emigrating 
to  Georgia,  and  the  6rst  question  they  ask  is  about  the  school 
facilities;  a  tract  of  3,000  acres  of  land  was  purchased  by  a 
colony  of  immigrants  on  account  of  the  community  affording 
good  school  facilities  ;  an  equally  large  tract  was  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  a  lack  of  school  facilities.  These  people  look,  above  all 
other  things,  to  the  educational  facilities.  To  get  good  teachers, 
the  state  normal  school  should  be  fostered  and  patronized. 

Many  country  schools  have  to  be  run  in  churches,  some  in  rude 
cabins,  and  many  iti  buildings  that  are  unfit  for  use  in  the  winter. 
The  compensation  of  teachers  in  the  country  schools  is  not  over 
an  average  of  fio  per  month. 

To  make  Georgia's  educational  system  complete  will  necessi- 
tate the  expenditure  of  twice  as  much  money  as  is  now  expended. 
The  levying  of  an  extra  tax  was  recommended,  enough  to  yield 
$1,000,000  to  be  added  to  the  present  ftmd. 

Such  a  movement  will  check  the  tide  flowing  from  tbe  farms  to 
the  city,  will  give  better  educational  facilities  to  the  country,  and 
will  add  value  not  only  to  the  brains,  but  to  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  state. 

In  Atlanta,  to  accommodate  the  many  new  pupils,  the  board  pro- 
vided that  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grade  of  every  gram- 
mar school  be  divided  into  two  sections.  The  6rst  section  should 
go  to  school  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon,  and 
that  tbe  second  section  should  ^o  to  school  from  12:30  o'clock 
until  4:30;  thus  giving  each  section  four  hours  of  school  each  day. 
It  was  provided  that  tbe  teachers  of  these  grades  should  receive 
an  extra  compensation  15  per  cent,  of  their  regular  salaries. 

California. 
Quite  a  dbturbance  arose  in  the  San  Francisco  board  ot  educa- 
tion over  tbe  nomination  of  a  daughter  of  Director  McElroy.  There 
have  been  dissensions  here  from  Uie  be^nning  and  they  have  been 
growing  more  bitter  every  day.  Superintendent  Moulder  did  not 
take  a  firm  enough  stand  to  suit  the  Democratic  minority  in  the 
fight  for  the  secretaryship,  so  he  is  not  in  favor.  The  appointment 
of  Miss  McElroy  was  made  in  the  face  of  a  most  bitter  oppow- 
tion.  B.  L.  F, 

Virginia. 

Many  of  the  Virginia  newspapers  contain  comments  on  a  long 
suit  brought  by  State  Superintendent  Massey  for  libel  aeainst  the 
Norfolk  Pilot.  The  main  points  are  these  .  In  December,  J  894, 
tbe  Norfolk  Pilot  charged  State  SupL  Massey  (a  member  of  the 
state  school  board  for  selecting  text-book!')  with  having  been 
bribed  to  adopt  books  published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 
Supt.  Massey  brought  a  suit  for  lit>el  and  damage,  and  the  amount 
of  (1600  and  costs  was  awarded.  The  jury  found  that  the  editor, 
S.  W.  Small,  and  R.  E.  Byrd  equally  with  the  Pilot  had  com- 
mitted  the  libel.  Tbe  views  of  The  Journal  on  the  competition 
between  publishers  of  text-books  will  be  given  quite  fully  in  next 
week's  issue. 


Harrison  Millard, 

Harrison  Millard,  the  well-known  composer,  died  Sept.  11, 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  1819.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools.  When  twenty  years  old,  his  father  sent  htm  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  music  under  the  best  masters,  and  in  1853  he 
made  his  d^but  in  grand  opera  at  Florence.  In  18J9  he  came  to 
this  city,  and  composed  his  famous  song,  "  Viva  L'America."  In 
1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  tbe  Seventy-first  regiment,  and 
created  a  sensation  by  singing  •'  Viva  L'America  "  at  a  social 
gathering  composed  chiefly  ol  Southerners,  When  President 
Lincoln  beard  of  the  incident  he  sent  (or  Mr,  Millard,  and,  after 
congratulating  bim  on  his  patriotism,  commissioned  him  as  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  array.  While  with  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
President  Lincoln  appointed  him  entry  clerk  in  the  custom  house 
which  post  be  held  till  1885. 

Mr.  Millard's  masses  and  vespers  have  become  famous  through- 
out tbe  Catholic  world.  His  son{^  "  Watting  "  is  the  test  song 
used  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Paris.  He  wrote  "  Our 
Fair  Land  Forever"  which  was  published  in  The  School  JOUR- 
RAL  Sept.  10,  '92,  and  had  an  immense  sale. 
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A  Boys'  Republic. 

A  republic  of  boys  and  girls,  governed  by  themselves  is  a  new 
idea»but  this  has  been  carried  for  two  months  at  the  Young  America 
Republic,  the  George  Industrial  Camp,  Freeville,  N.  Y, 

Mr.  William  R.  George,  the  president  of  the  Young  America 
Republic,  has  been  devoting  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  boys 
of  the  street  for  the  past  five  years,  and  one  of  his  most  important 
efforts  is  this  industrial  camp.  He  first  tried  the  plan  of  self-gov- 
ernment last  year,  and  this  year  the  plan  was  improved,  and  the 
camp  took  the  form  of  a  republic,  with  all  the  necessary  political 
and  business  departments.  The  government  began  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  of  New  York,  somewhat  modified  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  republic.  The  currency  was  of  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  paper  of  six  denominations, — i,  5,  10,  25,  50  cents,  and  one 
dollar. 

Everybody  worked,  both  boys  and  girls,  for  if  they  didn't  there 
was  nothing  to  eat.  At  first  there  were  some  paupers  who  were 
fed  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  but  the  more 
industrious  citizens  rebelled  at  this,  and  a  bill  was  passed,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  the  paupers  to  work  for' food  and  lodging 
or  go  without.  The  mornings  were  spent  in  work,  the  girls  do- 
ing cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery,  the  boys  carpentry  and  farm- 
ing. Unskilled  labor  commanded  fifty  cents  a  day.  and  the  high- 
est wages  was  ninety  cents.  A  three- cent  income  tax  was  levied 
upon  each  citizen.  With  the  money  earned  the  citizens  paid  all 
expenses.  Public  officers  received  good  salaries.  At  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  camp  all  moneys  were  redeemed  with  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  clothing.  Some  of  the  more  thrifty  citizens  had  three 
barrels  of  potatoes  to  bring  home. 

At  first  all  the  *'  hotels  "  in  which  the  boys  slept  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  government,  but  the  loft  of  a  bam,  called  the 
"  Hotel  Waldorf,"  was  leased  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  hotel 
was  partitioned  off  with  white  muslin  into  sumptuous  '*  private 
apartments,"  which  were  rented  for  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents  a 
day.  One  proprietor  of  this  loft-hotel  charged  his  patrons  five 
cents  each  time  they  used  a  writing  table,  and  ten  cents  for  lying 
on  the  bed  in  the  daytime.  He  made  use  of  pauper  labor,  and 
furnished  water  to  his  guests,  making  quite  a  profit  from  their  ab- 
lutions. 

This  republic  had  its  president,  its  senate,  its  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  everythmg  which  other  republics  have,  and  it  had 
more — woman  suffrage.  Mr.  George  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  reality  or  not.  At  the  first  election,  some  of 
the  young  ladies  insisted  upon  voting,  but  were  refused.  They 
went  to  one  of  the  legislators  who  got  a  bill  through  both  houses 
with  a  small  majority.  Then  one  of  the  boys  whom  all  the  girls 
liked  told  them  they  didn't  want  to  vote,  and  got  many  of  them 
to  sign  his  petition.  There  were  so  many  signatures  that  the 
president  vetoed  the  bill.  Later  the  girls  complained  that  taxa- 
tion without  representation  was  unjust,  and  got  up  a  counter 
petition.  A  day  was  set  for  giving  them  a  hearing,  they  wore 
their  white  dresses  to  make  a  good  impression,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  franchise.  There  was  a  girl  senator,  and  two  girl 
officers  in  charge  of  the  court,  to  decide  upon  the  offenses  of  the 
prisoners  brought  in.  Representatives  were  elected  every  week, 
and  senators  every  two  weeks ;  the  senators  were  chosen  Irom  the 
older  boys. 

There  was  a  police  force,  and  every  boy  had  a  great  ambition 
to  become  a  policeman  until  he  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  a  civil  service  examination ;  then  many  boys  regretted  that 
they  had  not  been  to  school  more.  Two  policemen  were  arrested 
and  locked  up,  the  offenses  being  neglect  of  duty  and  taking 
bribes. 

Mr.  George  was  aided  by  twenty  unpaid  assistants,  and  the 
cause  was  supported  by  different  Protestant  religious  ladies  in 
Central  New  York.  A  regular  organization  for  the  republic  is  to 
be  formed. 

Illinois. 

The  legislature  passed  what  is  termed  the  Bryant  Law  allowing 
the  use  of  public  school  money  to  support  kindergartens.  The 
Chicago  Herald  says : 

"The  law,  which  was  formulated  and  passed  upon  the  solicitation 
and  suggestion  of  the  educated  mothers  of  the  state,  supplemented 
to  the  friendly  zeal  of  leading  public  school  educators,  is  designed 
by  secure  to  the  children  of  the  poor  the  benefits  of  the  kindergar- 
ten training,  which  have  heretofore  been  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
the  rich  in  the  many  private  kindergartens  maintained  by  private 
contribution.  The  law  is  a  most  commendable  one,  in  keeping 
with  the  true  spirit  of  progress  in  methods  of  education." 


institute  work  and  supervision.  A  large  majority  of  the  schods 
are  taught  by  women,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  some  of 
these  did  not  attain  distinction  in  their  chosen  field  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  recognition. 

There  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not  act  as  school  officers 
and  do  institute  work.  But  in  many  quarters  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  them.  This,  however,  is  going  out  and  a  conception  of 
their  fitness  coming  in. 

Michigan. 

George  Lewis,  a  teacher  from  Benzie  county,  tried  to  commit 
suicide  in  Shelby  by  taking  morphine.  He  came  to  Oceana  county 
to  secure  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  schools  of  that  county,  but 
the  schools  were  all  taken.  Lewis  remarked  :  "  I  have  tried  to  get 
employment,  and  am  almost  discouraged  ;  life  is  not  worth  living." 
He  was  found  in  a  critical  condition,  and  only  the  prompt  service 
of  a  doctor  saved  his  life. 

An  important  move  has  been  made  in  Michigan.  An  act  of  the 
legislature  taking  effect  August  30.  requires  to  be  sent  annually  to 
public  school  superintendents  and  teachers  throughout  the  state 
printed  data  and  statements,  which  will  enable  teachers  to  teach 
pupils  modes  by  which  dangerous  and  communicable  diseases  are 
spread,  and  the  best  methods  for  restriction  and  prevention  of 
such  diseases. 

A  four-page  leaflet,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  placed  in  the 
Jiands  of  the  school  superintendents  and  public  school  teachers. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  public  at  last  will  learn  that  consumption,  a 
common  disease,  is  contagious. 

Miss  Taylor,  who  teaches  drawing  in  Bay  City,  has  made  a  re- 
port of  the  past  year's  work.  Drawing  includes  a  great  deal  of 
nature  study  in  plants,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
The  child's  appreciation  and  love  of  nature  are  increased  greatly 
by  his  close  observation  of  natural  objects,  and  this  power  of 
close  observation  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  all  his  life.  Every 
day  there  are  demands  in  all  professions  and  trades  for  accurate 
sight  and  sure  touch.  The  eye  does  not  always  see  what  is  be- 
fore it.  We  think  we  see,  but  it  is  not  until  we  have  been  asked 
to  make  a  drawing  that  we  find  how  little  we  have  observed. 
The  object  is  not  to  manufacture  fine  pictures,  but  to* develop  the 
child  and  give  him  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  Drawing  has  no 
value  except  as  it  is  spontaneous,  enjoyable,  and  the  expression 
of  feeling. 

Iowa. 

Berthold  Seiffert  teaches  physical  culture  in  the  public  schools  of 
Burlington, Iowa;25oo  pupils  are  under  his  instruction  in  the  schools 
and  gymnasium  every  day  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  This 
shows  that  the  city  makes  a  business  of  it  and  does  not  play  with 
it.  Mr.  Seiffert  is  from  Solingen  near  Dusseldorf,  Germany  ;  he 
is  a  graduate  of  the  German  American  Academy  of  Milwaukee. 
He  began  by  offering  to  give  three  months'  instruction  free  ;  he 
taught  free  one  month  and  the  school  board  said  they  were  satis- 
fied and  he  has  been  employed  there  for  five  years.  The  salary  is 
$1700. 


South  Carolina. 

The  Winthrop  normal  and  industrial  college,  at  Rock  Hill,  will 
open  October  1 5  :  the  building  cost  $200,000  and  will'  accommo- 
date 300  girls.  The  faculty  is  D.  B.  Johnson.  A.  M.,  president ; 
E.  P.  Moses,  pedagogics,  ethics,  and  psychology ;  James  P.  Kin- 
ard,  English  language  and  literature,  history,  and  civics ;  W.  E. 
Breazeale,  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy;  Wade  K. 
Brown,  music  ;  and  twelve  other  a*5sistants. 


Washington. 

The  action  of  the  board  of  healtn  of  Seattle,  a  short  time  de- 
manded the  closing  of  the  public  schools  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence  of  scarlet  fever.  Then  the  board  of  education  declined  to 
pay  the  teachers  for  the  full  school  year.  The  case  involves 
three  weeks  pay  for  130  teachers,  or  about  $7,500.  The  matter 
has  been  brought  into  the  courts 


Wisconsin. 

At  the  election  last  fall,  fourteen  women  were  elected  to  the 
position  of  county  superintendent.  The  seven  former  incumbents 
were  all  re-elected.  In  the  institute  list  ten  of  these  superintend- 
ents are  named  with  nine  other  appointments  of  women  as  con- 
ductors. In  addition  to  this,  four  cities  have  women  for  superin- 
tendents.    From  this  it  appears  that  the  women  are  in  the  field  of 


New  Jersey. 

Last  year  there  was  quite  a  shake-up  in  Jersey  City.  Principal 
Sweeney  and  Vice-Principal  Paddock  of  the  high  school,  were 
obliged  to  resign  for  reasons  that  then  seemed  very  shabby  to 
us  and  even  more  so  now.  The  Jersey  City  board  of  education 
discharged  two  very  able  men  on  pretexts  that  should  not  have 
operated  with  level-headed  men.  To  the  place  of  Mr.  Sweeney, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  succeeded.  Now  there  is 
difficulty  about  his  certificate  ;  to  hold  the  place  he  must  have  a 
certificate  from  the  state  board  of  education — hence  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  the  state  board  of  examiners.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  board  it  was  decided  to  let  Mr.  Thompson  retain  his 
place  until  Dec.  i,  when,  if  he  has  not  passed  an  examination  and 
procured  a  certihcate,  his  resignation  will  be  requested  or  he  will 
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be  dismissed.  A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  stale 
board  of  esammers  to  grant  Mr.  Thom[>soii  a  leraporary  certili- 
cate,  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  place  until  December. 

Canada. 

In  Windsor.  M.  J.  O'Connor,  a  stanch  Catholic,  was  appointed 
principal  of  East  Central  school  last  year.  A  teacher  in  the  Catho- 
lic schools  having  resigned  it  is  intended  to  put  a  Protestant  in 
the  vacancy.  In  the  schools  Icnown  as  Catholic  schools  services 
prescribed  for  separate  schools  are  conducted  and  also  appropriate 
text-books  are  used  and  the  schools  are  practically  separate 
schools,  although  not  legally  so.  Catholics  say  that  iC  the  trustees 
do  appoint  a  Protestant  in  the  present  vacancy,  the  schools  will 
be  made  legally  separate  in  Windsor,  as  in  other  Ontario  cities 
and  towns.  The  trouble  over  Mr.  J.  O'Connor's  appointment, 
which  had  subsided,  will  be  stirred  up  anew. 

A  lively  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  Ontario 
(Canada)  respecting  school  matters.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  pubhc  money  is  divided  among  the  Catholics  and  ProiesC- 
antj.  One  paper  said  the  number  attending  the  public  schools 
(Protestant)  had  fallen  ofT ;  the  Ottawa  Citizen  admits  this,  but 
says  - 

"Archbishop  Clcaiy  issued  >  circular  in  which  ii  irai  sUIhI  that  Catholics 
wboiCDI  their  children  to  Prolestant  schools  were  choosine:  the  eidt  of  Satan 
acaiasl  the  side  ot  Christ,  He  declared  this  to  Ik  nstirllion  against  the 
church  Should  any  of  Ihem  unbappilj  die  in  that  state,  1  hereby  ordain  ihai 
no  public  Mass  shall  be  nflered.  aor  any  public  prayers  said  (or  his  soul,  nor 
shall  his  corpse  be  admitted  into  the  church,  nor  any  belt  be  tolled  (or  an- 
noancenient  of  his  death  or  burial,  nor  sball  it  t>e  lawful  for  any  priest  to 
attend. 

"The  effect  of  Ihis  was  to  remove  pupils  from  the  public  schools.  Then 
tbii  question  is  asked  :  '  When  Ihey  cei  throu|;h  the  separate  schools  will 
Ihcf  be  as  well  prepared  to  undertake  the  fiKht  lor  bread  and  butter  as  if 
the*  had  been  eivcn  a  practical  worldly  education  in  the  pubic  schools  ?  " 
The  Roman  Catholic!  of  Ottawa,  dis-^alisfied  with  (he  character  of  the 
leachtoe  elven  id  (he  separate  schools  in  that  city,  had  a  commission  ap- 
poiotcato  inquire  into  these  complaials,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  ratepayers  had  just  cause  o[  complaint  as  to  the  efficiency  o(  the 
ItichiDg  in  the  separate  schools  and  suf^sled  means  of  improvement." 


"  The  dilemma 


MANITOBA. 

1  which  the  Canadians  find  themselves  is 


the  other  hand,  the  government  shall  decline  or  delay  I 
employ  force  for  the  coercion  of  Manitoba,  the  Catholics,  masters 
of  the  province  o(  Quebec,  will  have  a  strong  motive  for  seced- 
ing." 

THE  OKCANIZATION   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO.* 

The  university  is  non- denominational,  and  under  the  state.  The 
organization  was  divided  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Crtfwx,  represented  by  the  provincial  government,  has 
final  authority — holds  property  in  trust,  permits  expenditure,  makes 
appointments,  has  veto  power  as  to  statutes  of  the  senate  and 
councils. 

2.  The  Boardof  TruiUts  (ten  members)  advises  the  govern- 
ment through  the  bursar  regarding  conservation,  increase,  or  ex- 
penditure of  funds. 

3.  THe  Senate  makes  curricula,  examines,  grants  degrees  and 
standing,  but  does  not  teach.  Has  sixty  members,  nine  ex-oliicio, 
nine  representing  government,  twenty-five  elective  by  graduates, 
etc.,  the  remainder  representing  various  bodies,  includmg  the  coun- 
cils.   Is  dissolved  triennially. 

4.  Convocation  consists  of  the  whole  body  of  graduates.  Elects- 
representatives  to  the  senate  in  arts,  medicine,  and  law. 

5.  The  University  Council.  President  and  professors  of  the 
universily  in  arts,  medicine,  and  law.  Entrusted  with  teadiing 
and  discipline, 

6.  The  Council  of  Univeriity  College,  President  and  professors 
in  university  college.     Has  parallel  duties  and  powers  to  5. 

7.  Federated  Colleges  assist  in  teaching  curriculum,  and  control 
their  own  students. 

Criticism  of  the  system  by  various  educationists.  Question  of 
advisability  of  removing  government  control.  Objections  to  its 
complexity.  Complexity  shown  to  arise  from  division  of  academ- 
ic work  between  senate,  councils,  and  federated  colleges,  in  imi- 
tation of  system  of  University  of  London,  by  act  of  1853.  Ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  division  of  work  between  setiate, 
councils,  etc.,  which  are  independent  bodies.  Difliculties  in  defin- 
ing responsibility  as  to  control.  Conclusion  that  the  organization 
requires  adjustment,  taking  account  of  the  expansion  and  altered 
circumstances  of  the  u"' '" " 


conniiotc  a  great  majority  in  Ontario,  to  regard  with  detestation 


•(Abstract  of  paper  by  Professor 
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H  ipcactical  Course  of  iprofesstonal  IReabing 


for  ICeacbers. 


Aim. 


The  Educational  Foundations  Course  of  Profession- 
al Reading  for  teachers  aims  to  help  those  who  de- 
sire to  fit  themselves  for  higher  places,  t»v  a  thorough 
and  systematic  study  of  the  history,  principles,  meth- 
ods, and  civics  oi  education.  There  are  thousands  of 
earnest  students  who  are  anxious  to  become  really 
professional  teachers,  but  who  have  not  access  to 
schools  of  pedagogy  nor  means  to  attend  such  schools. 
To  these  the  various  State  Reading  Circles  do  not  ap- 
peal as  they  rarely  plan  serious  study  and  are  often 
only  partly  pedagogical 

What  Educational  Foundations  is. . 

To  meet  the  need  of  this  rapidly  grow  ing  class  for 
a  carefully  considered  course  of  pedai»ogical  reading, 
leading  to  a  definite  end.  Educational  Founda- 
tions was  established.  In  it  there  is  carried  on,  dur 
ing  the  school  year,  side  bv  side  carefully  planned 
courses  in  Histor>'  of  Education,  Principles,  Methods, 
and  Educational  Civics  The  Examination  Questions 
are  also  consid*  red  by  many  of  much  value.  The  De- 
partment of  Child  Study  is  very  strong  and  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  during  the  past  year.  1  he  ten 
numbers  issued  come  at  the  beginning  of  each  month 
from  September  to  June,  inclusive.  The  material  is 
arranged  in  convenient  form  for  the  student.  *.  oming 
each  month  his  work  is  mapped  out  for  him. 

'1  he  strongest  writers  and  thinkers  on  education  are 
its  contributors  Educational  classics  are  drawn  upon, 
the  material  being  used  to  carry  out  the  general  plan 
of  the  publication. 

The  Study  of  Pedagogics. 

The  time  has  come  when  'he  conscientious  teacher 
feels  he  must  know  something  of  the  great  teachers  of 
the  past  and  present,  their  principles  and  methods:  be 
able  to  plan  courses  of  study,  and  devise  right  physical 
surrounding*;  for  children  in  school-.  A  consideration 
of  these  themes  forms  the  study  of  pedagogics,  that  is 
becoming  an  important  study  for  teachers. 

Some  knowledge  of  all  these  subjects  is  becoming 
indispensable  to  those  who  aim  to  occupy  positions  of 
higher  importance  than  they  now  occupy.  A  gentle- 
man with  many  years  of  experience  became  an  appli- 
cant for  a  superinttndency ;  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  asked  him,  '*  Who  was  Pestalozzi  ?'*  He 
could  only  reply,  "He  was  a  Swiss !  '  The  time  has 
come  when  the  teacher  can  no  longer  be  ignorant  of 
matters  relating  to  his  profession 

Are  You  Content 

to  have  no  deeper  knowledge  of  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  education }  Are  you  willing  to  be  a  mere 
hearer  of  recitations  when  you  might  be  a  thinker  and 
an  investigator  in  the  field  of  pedagogical  science  ? 
Will  you  teach  all  your  life  for  from  $20  to  $50  a 
month  when  the  schools  are  crying  oui  for  teachers 
who  are  thinkers  to  whom  to  pay  tw  ce  and  thrice  that 
amount  ?  If  you  are  ambitious  to  study  education  and 
to  rise  in  your  profession,  the  Educa  i  ional  Foun- 
dations Course  of  Study  will  help  you. 

For  Whom  Intended. 

This  course  of  study  is  intended  (1)  For  the  teacher 
who  has  had  no  professional  training  and  wno  cannot 
afford  the  time  or  money  to  obtain  it. 

(2)  For  normal  school  graduates,  who.  appreciating 
the  fact  that  their  normal  training  is  only  a  prelimin- 
ary preparation  for  their  work  desire  to  go  deeper  into 
the  principles  and  the  histor>'  of  education. 

(3)  For  the  many  earnest  teachtrs  who  began  their 
work  a  score  of  years  ago  or  more,  who  have  learned 
valuable  lessons  from  experience,  but  ^^ho  realize  that 
the  educational  world  moves  and  would  not  be  out- 
stripped in  the  race  for  honorable  place  in  the  profes- 
sion by  a  younger  generation 

(4)  For  all  teachers  who  would  be  students  of  edu- 
cation. 

Plan  of  the  Course. 

Each  year's  work  is  complete  in  itself. 

The  main  part  of  the  reading  is  contained  in  Edu- 
cational Foundations  issued  monthly  from  Sep- 
tember to  June.    In  the  May  number  will  be  printed 


examination  questions  which  may  be  answered  and 
sent  to  the  secretary.  These,  by  special  arrangeirient 
will  be  examined  by  members  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Pedagogy  and  a  certificate  will  be 
issued  indicating  the  satisfactory  reading  of  the  course. 
Where  the  course  is  adopted  by  states,  counties,  or 
towns  arrangements  are  expected  to  be  made  in  each 
case  to  have  these  certificates  countersigned  by  the 
superintendent. 

Three  books  \d\\  be  designated  each  year  as  supple- 
mentary to  Educational  FnuNDATiONS.  The  read- 
ing of  these  is  optional  but  is  strongly  urced.  Ex- 
amination questions  in  these  books  will  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  June  number  of  Educational  Found- 
ations. Special  credit  will  be  given  on  tt^e  certificate 
for  the  study  of  these  books.  By  special  arrangement 
as  to  price  the  cost  of  the  three  will  not  be  more  than 
$2  00  in  any  year  for  the  set  of  paper  and  books 

Other  books  will  be  named  each  month  on  the  sub- 
jects discussed,  for  the  ?  enefit  of  those  desiring  to  go 
more  thoroughly  into  the  siudy. 

Time  required,  about  ore  hour  daily  for  ten  months. 
A  single  year's  study  will  be  helpful;  but  it  is  recom 
mended  that  four  years  be  devoted  to  it,  during  which 
time  the  field  of  educational  history,  prin  iples,  and 
methods  will  be  quite  fully  covered. 

The  cost  of  Educational  Foundations  for  a 
year  is  $1.00;  but  where  a  club  of  two  or  more  is  sent 
from  one  post-office  the  pnce  to  each  will  be  80  cents. 
The  books  for  1895-6  are  as  follows  :  Keiloi^M^s  School 
Mif»'J^emeHt  which  will  be  given  free  to  all  subsciibers 
ot  Educational  Fouvdations;  Kirkpatrick's  In- 
ductive Psycholojsy  65  cents ;  and  Reins  Outlines  of 
Pedagogics  60  cents.  They  are  special  prices  at  which 
these  books  will  be  sent  postpaid,  to  subscribers  to  Ed- 
ucational Foundations.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Foundations  and  three  valuable  booRs  will  cost  only 
$2.05. 

Local  Reading  Circles. 

The  course  can  be  pursued  by  individuals  working 
alone,  and  this  is  being  done  bv  a  large  number  of 
earnest  teachers.  But  their  work  will  be  made  more 
interesting  and  profitable  if  two  or  more  unite  in  the 
reading,  meeting  together  at  stated  times  for  readiiig, 
discussion,  and  mutual  help.  Superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals are  urged  to  form  a  circle  of  their  teachers. 
Teachers'  meetings  can  be  very  profitably  devoted  to 
such  work.  (Many  who  have  tried  the  plan  are  en- 
thusiastic in  its  praise. )  If  this  is  not  done,  the  teacher 
interested  can  generally  obtain  one  or  two  others  to 
join  her  in  undertaking  the  course. 

How  to  Join. 

Fill  out  blank  No.  i  and  forw^ard  to  E.  L.  Kel- 
logg &  Co.,  61  East  9th  St.,  New  York.  Blank 
No.  2  may  be  used  at  the  same  time  or  later  in  the 
year  for  ordering  the  supplementary  books  at  special 
prices. 

(0 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
61  East  9th  St..  New  York  : 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tional Foundations  Professional  Reading  Circle 
for  Teachers  and  send  me  Educational  Founda- 
tions for  one  year  from 
For  which  I  enclose 

For  which  I  promise  to  pay  within  90  days. 

Full  name, 
Post  Office, 

County  State 

Position 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
61  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  special  price  offered  to 
members  of  The  Educational  Foundations 
Professional  Reading  Circles  for  Teachers, 

Kirkpatrick's  Inductive  Psychology,  6$  cents, 
Rein's  Outlines  of  Pedagogics,  60  cents, 

for  which  I  enclose 
Name 
Address 
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Midsummer  School  at  Owego,  N.  Y. 

The  summer  school  has  come  to  stay.  '  The  first  summer 
school  in  New  York  state  tor  doing  review  work  was  held  at 
Whitney  Point,  Broome  county,  during  ihesummer  of  1891.  The 
quality  of  work  done  was  so  good  and  the  growth  of  the  school 
so  encouraging  that  other  schools  were  organized  in  various  parts 
of  the  stale. 

As  the  five  sessions  of  this  midsummer  school  have  been  almost 
wholly  under  the  mauagement  of  the  same  directors  it  has  given 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  needs  of  teachers  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  state 

Among  the  many  pleasing  things  connected  with  this  school, 
the  (act  stands  out  prominently  that  each  year  sees  a  better  grade 
of  teachers  in  attendance  and  consequently  better  work  can  be 
done.  The  register  of  the  session  just  closed  shows  that  only 
five  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  registered  were  third  grade 
teachers,  while  about  twenty-five  held  normal  diplomas  or  state 
certificates,  or  were  working  for  the  latter.  In  iSgj  this  school 
was  moved  to  Owego  because  of  better  railroad  facihtics.  better 
buildings  for  the  sdiool,  and  better  boarding  accommodations. 
The  citizens  of  Owego  gave  the  school  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  teachers'  stay  pleasant. 

This  school  is  not  a  local  affair  but  draws  Its  patrooage  from 
a  wide  section,  there  being  twenty-eight  counties  of  New  York, 
five  of  Pennsjivania,  and  five  of  New  Jersey  represented,  also 
students  from  Massachusetts  and  Iowa. 

The  summer  school  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  this  state.  It  does  not  conflict  with  any  other  force,  but 
supplements  the  state  work  in  institutes. 

One  can  readily  see  that  a  three  weeks'  session  doin^  hard  and 
systematic  work  both  in  subject  matter  and  methods,  is  of  great 
aid  to  a  teacher, wha,  through  change  of  work,  must  review  some 
subjects  or  who  must  teachsome  subject  which  is  new  to  her,  or 
in  which  she  feels  she  has  not  had  proper  training 

The  midsummer  school  does  not  employ  as  instructors  any  but 
specially  prepared  teachers,  and  is  therefore  doing  the  best  pos- 
sible work. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  have  already  been  quite  perfected, 
and  readers  of  The  Jouknal  will  see  notices  in  due  season. 


The  Berlitz  Summer  Schools. 

ASBURY  PARR. 

This  school  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Piof.  N.  A,  Joly, 
has  been  opes  frotn  June  i. 

The  office  and  recitation  rooms  of  the  school  are  situated  in  a 
spacious,  airy  cottage  with  view  of  the  ocean.  The  house  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  veranda  and  by  a  number  of  trees,  so  that,  in 
pleasant  weather,  many  lessons  can  be  giv«n  out  of  doors.  Many 
students  have  their  rooms  and  board  at  this  cottage.  TAtr^  are 
ipecial  tables  for  French  Convenalion  and  ethers  where  Ger- 
man is  exclusively  used. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  have  an  average  of  five 
hours  lessons  and  exercises  daily,  and  several  lectures  weekly. 
There  are  classes  for  both  beginners  and  advanced  students. 

Besides  I  he  lectures  and  lessons,  in  which  (he  language  studied 
is  exclusively  used,  there  is  also  constant  practice  in  conversation 
in  the  foreign  tongue,  guided  always  by  the  teachers,  so  that  the 
students  are  not  dependent  on  each  other  in  their  practice  be- 
tween lessons,  and  the  danger  of  their  acquiring  faulty  expres- 
,  sions  and  negligent  pronunciation  is  avoided. 

There  is  no  memorizing  of  set  phrases  and  expressions,  but 
natural  and  intelligent  conversing  on  every-day  topics.    Whan 


the  weather  is  pleasant,  excursions,  during  which,  as  always, 
only  the  foreign  idiom  is  used  for  conversing,  furnish  ample 
means  of  acquiring  a  still  ncher  vocabulary  and  greater  finency 
in  expressing  thought  correctly  and  elegantly.  During  unfavor-  ' 
able  weather,  reading,  reciting  of  pieces,  etc.,  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

CHICAGO  AUDITORIUM. 

The  Auditorium,  besides  being  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  world,  is  one  of  the  coolest  in  summer,  on  account  of  its  loca- 
tion near  the  lake.  The  spacious  rooms  ol  the  Berlitz  school  are 
the  pleasantesc  in  the  building  as  they  are  in  the  tower  (numer- 
ous elevators)  and  receive,  through  the  windows  on  all  sides,  re- 
freshing breezes  wherever  the  wind  is  from. 

In  the  same  building  are  schools  of  elocution,  musK,  painting, 
etc.,  etc.,  so  that  any  of  these  studies  may  be  combined  with  the 
courses  in  foreign  languages. 

*■ 
School  Reports  Received. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio, — Uanual  and  report  of  tlie  public  schools,  iBgo- 
1804.  Coal  of  eipenditure  per  pupiJ,  $18.33.  Toul  coat  of  schools  (or 
1893,  $37,393.     Tout  enrollment  of  pupili,  3,034.     Number  of  books  in 
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burden  of  taiaiion  lor  school  purposes,  the  land  lilies  in  mnsl  dlslricts  be- 
inF  yet  generally  vested  in  the  genital  governmenl.  The  total  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  territory  in  iBas  was  47,809,  an  increase  of 
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Cincinnati.  Ohio. — Annual  report  of  putilic  schools  and  hand-booic. 
Number  of  teachers  employed,  796.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  38,537, 
Number  of  school  buildings,  59.  Buildings  rented,  ij.  Value  of  school 
property,  $3,095,000.  Average  attendance  ol  pupils  to  each  leaeber,  463. 
Total  eTpenditum  for  schools.  $98,037.34. 

Dayton,  Ohio. — Annual  report  of  the  Ixiard  of  education.  Number  ot 
pupils  enrolled.  1 11747.  Totdl  value  of  all  city  school  property,  $i,373r- 
739,50.  Eipenditures  for  school  purposes,  15)3,366.10.  Numberof  schooli, 
37.     Numlifr  of  teachers  employed,  389. 

State  of  Vehmont.— Tliirly-thiid  school  report,  made  l>y  the  slate 
supeiintendenl  to  the  legislalure.  Number  of  public  schools.  3,39). 
Average  number  of  weeks  ol  school,  31,09.  Average  daily  attendance  40,- 
rso  Number  oE  children  of  school  age,  80,153.  Number  of  pupils  in 
public  schools,  65.^.  Number  of  pupils  in  academies  and  seminaries. 
1,865,  Number  of  pupils  in  parochial  schools.  3,118.  Number  of  male 
(eacbeis,  438.  Number  of  femaleteacheri,  .1,190,  Number  having  attended 
a  normal  school,  699.  Number  having  gradualed  from  a  normal  school. 
495  Number  of  teachers  who  are  college  graduates,  96.  Average  wages 
of  male  teachers,  J9.34  ;  of  temale  teachers,  S6.S3-  Cost  of  schools,  $783,- 
805.40.  Cost  per  pupil,  S11.97-  Amount  paid  lor  teacher's  wages,  Ss6t,- 
809,89.  Number  ol  school-houses,  3,3oS,  Numlier  of  teacheis'  meetings 
held  during  the  year,  46.  Value  of  school  properly,  $1,033,086.05.  Num> 
ber  of  school-houses  having  libraries,  63.  Number  of  volumes  la  lilirarlea, 
13,193.  Number  of  kindet^rtens  in  schools,  5,  Number  of  school- 
houses  built  the  past  year,  19.  Amount  expended  for  new  building*,  $3,- 
417.71- 

State  of  Arkansas.— Piennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instructioD  (or  the  years  1893-4  A'  '^^  close  of  1893  there  were  4,63a 
school  dislrids  with  a  school  population  oE  415,349  children.  Enrollment 
for  thai  year  was  364.676 ,  the  average  daily  attendance,  145,835.  Expend- 
iture for  public  schools,  $1,171, 4^4.46  in  1893.  Expend ilureini 894,  $1,344,- 
818,47.  Number  of  children  enumerated  in  1894,  436,3a!,  While,  316,169 ; 
colored.  130,166,  Total  enroll  mem,  1894,  i8s,iS9-  Average  attendance, 
166.544,  1893— Number  of  while  male  teachers  employed,  t4JS  ; 
number  of  white  female  teachers,  1,515.  Number  of  colored 
male.  1,009;  colored  female,  365.  Toial  number  of  leachera, 
6,314.  1894— Number  of  white  male  icachers,  3,375  iwbile  fe- 
male,i  ,603.  Colnred  male,  ggi;  colored  female,  416.  Total 
number  of  teachers.  6.a86.  1893.— Average  salaiy  of  male 
teachers,  $36.94  ;  female.  $33.17. 

i8ii.— Average  salary  o(  male  teachers,  »37.«  :  female,  33.^7. 
„,.._L„„,  „..„_, v..  .-  ,ag3_  s.ooo;in  .894,  5.066.     Num- 
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Ohio, — Fonv-fitst  annual  report  of  ll  

nissioner  of  common  schools  for  the  year  ending   August  31, 
[894.     Whole  numtwr  of  teachers  employed.  34  904.     Total  en- 
Ja,  809.780.     Number  ol  school-houses,    13.064. 
and  grounds.  $39,017,384,   Num- 
!, 147,143.     Numtier  of  new  school 
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buildings  erected.  149,    Cusl,  $1,701.50^ 

Jersey  Citv,  N.J. —Course  of  ' 
tion  for  grammar  and  primary  gra< 
education,  April  35.  1S95. 

Shi:bovgak,  Wi:.. — Course  of  study,  and  rules  ind  regulations 
of  the  public  t^chools.  Total  expenditures,  $55,181.95.  Cost  pel 
pupil  S13.76  Number  of  pupils  enrolled.  ,t.3!M.  Average  daily 
attendance,  3,336  Enrollment  in  kindergartens,  739.  Number 
of  teachers  employed.  71. 

NORWALK,  Ohio.— Forty -eighth  annual  report  o(  the  public 
schools.  With  slatistics  lor  the  years  1893-3  and  '93-4.  and  the 
manual  lor  the  year  1894-5.  1893-3.- Number  eniolled  in  schools, 
1,396,     Average  daily  attendance  1.040.    Number  of  teachers,  38. 

FOHT  Collins,  Colo.— Rulei^  and  regulations  of  the  public 
schools.     Directory  and  courses  of  study.  1894-5 
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Letters  and  ^erie^. 


The  history  says  that  the  name  America  comes  from  Americus  \c»- 
pucius  who  landed  after  Columbus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and  who 
wrote  a  narrative  of  hi^  voyage ;  and  that  the  editor  of  this  narrative  g^ave 
the  name  to  the  country  in  memory  of  Vespucius.  But  others  tell  another 
story.     Which  is  correct  ?  O.  B. 

Lexingtofi. 

•America  is  derived  from  Americ,  the  Indian  name  for  the  high 
lands  of  Nicaraugua.  When  Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage 
asked  the  natives  where  they  got  the  gold  they  pointed  to  the 
land  and  said.  "  Americ."  *•  Where  is  the  land  of  gold  ?  "  Their 
reply  was.  "  Americ  or  America."  That  was  supposed  to  be  the 
name  of  the  country,  as  known  to  the  natives. 

What  is  the  aim  of  the  kindergarten  ?  How  does  it  differ  fiom  the  in- 
fant school  ?  T.  B. 

Froebel's  idea  of  the  **  kindergarten,"  which  he  invented  and 
named,  differs  essentially  from  that  of  infant  schools?.  Frotbel 
believeo  that  the  natural  restlessness  of  a  child  neces^icates  for  it 
constant  employment,  and  as  this  employment  generally  takes  the 
form  of  play,  the  play  should  be  so  organized  as  to  draw  out  its 
capacities  of  feeling  and  thinking  and  even  of  inventing  and  creat- 
ing. In  addition  to  possessing  the  imitative  faculty,  another 
marked  characteristic  of  the  child  is  his  love  for  the  society  and 
sympathy  of  companions.  His  growing  moral  nature,  passions, 
affections,  and  conscience  need  to  be  controlled,  responded  to.  and 
cultivated.  Froebel  held  that  the  essence  of  all  education  was  to 
be  found  in  rightly  directed  but  spontaneous  action.  By  the  sys- 
tem of  games  which  he  invented  the  senses  of  sight,  sound,  and 
touch  are  developed  and  the  introduction  of  music  and  rhythm 
tend  to  cultivate  the  artistic  faculty,  which  in  after  years  may 
beautify  the  home  and  ennoble  the  environments  of  life.  Such 
training  gives  the  child-mind  a  receptivity  that  enables  it  to  grasp 
easily  and  understandingly  the  more  advanced  instruction  of  the 
primary  schools. 

The  education  that  seeks  to  pack  the  child's  mind  with  erudi- 
tion that  it  is  seldom  retained  in  after  years  is  not  education.  To 
educate  is  to  *'  lead  out "  the  faculties,  to  place  the  mind  under  a 
system  of  exercise  and  discipline  that  will  render  efficient  the 
natural  powers.  The  kindergarten  is  the  embodiment  of  this 
idea. 

I  saw  it  stated  that  General  Grant  and  Jefferson  Davis  were  cousins.  Is 
this  correct  ?  M.  W. 

Springfield, 

General  Grant's  mother  was  a  Hannah  Simpson,  the  daughter 
joi  John  Simpson  and  granddaughter  of  William  Simpson,  of  Bucks 
county.  Pa.,  who  died  in  1816.  It  appears  that  John  Davis  mar- 
ried Ann  Simpson,  daughter  of  William  Simpson  in  1783.  His 
•son  Samuel  was  father  of  Jefferson  Davis,  so  that  William  Simp- 
son was  great  grandfather  of  Grant  and  Davis. 

Do  wc  produce  more  gold  than  silver  ?    More  wheat  than  gold  ?    T.  P. 

Of  silver,  thirty-two  millions ;  gold,  fortv ;  wheat,  325  ;  corn, 
.675— this  last  should  be  called  maize,  but  it  never  will  be ;  corn  is 
a  general  name  like  grain. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  my  pupils, 
collected  forty-one  butterflies  and  mountKl  them.  I  used  a  poison  bottle 
— Mason  jar — I  put  in  some  pieces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  got  from  a 
•druggist.  Then  I  poured  in  some  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  water  to 
form  a  thin  paste  enough  to  cover  the  jar  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  It 
became  hard  and  the  potassium  cyanide  was  imbedded  in  it  and  the  fumes 
filled  tlie  jar.     I  catch  a  butterfly  and  drop  him  in  and  he  dies  at  once. 

Utica.  K.  Rexpokd. 

This  is  excellent.    Cannot  others  write  us  ?  — En. 


What  is  the  qrigin  of  the  castes  in  India  ?  E.G. 

This  opens  a  very  interesting  subject  for  talks  with  pupils.  It 
:  seems  that  a  great  revenue  was  paid  in  early  times  to  the  poets 
■  or  singers  ;  certain  persons  arranged  their  thoughts  in  verse  and 
learned  them,  and  recited  them — they  were  not  written.  At  the 
great  sacrifices  these  poets  recited  or  sang  verses— thus  the  Veda 
arose,  their  sacred  book.  As  but  few  could  compose  and  recite, 
the  poets  became  the  priests  in  the  course  of  time;  thus  the 
Brahman  caste  arose— there  are  10.000.000  of  these. 

The  followers  and  companions  of  the  king,  which  in  England 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  nobility,  in  India  formed  a  class  called 
the  Rajput  or  royal  caste;  there  are  5^  millions  of  these ;  they 
rank  next  after  the  Brahmans. 

There  were  many  of  the  Aryan  people  left  who  could  not  get 
into  the  two  castes  named  and  these  form  the  Vaisyas,  compris- 
ing the  farmers,  merchants,  and  bankers;  this  is  the  third 
caste. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  Aryan  people  came  to 
India  they  found  the  country  peopled  with  a  black  flat-nosed 
class ;  these  became  slaves  ;  they  form  the  Sudras  or  serf  caste ; 
these  can  never  attain, the  elevation  of  the  three  Aryan  castes. 


A  discussion  arose  between  a  friend  and  myself  about  the  correctness  of 
the  following  sentence  :  "  I  should  not  like  to  be  him.'*  My  friend  claims 
that  it  should  read  '*  I  should  not  like  to  be  he,"  while  I  say  it  is  correct.  I 
have  learned  in  Reed  &  Kellogg*s  grammar,  that  the  sentence,  "  I  wish  to 
be  him,'*  is  correct.  Now  if  this  sentence  is  proper,  why  is  not,  also  the 
iientence,  '*  I  should  not  like  to  be  him."  We  decided  to  leave  it  to  the 
New  York  daily  papers  and  they,  Hun^  Tribune^  Worlds  and  Morning 
fournal^  declare  the  pronoun  should  be  in  the  nominative  case.  Being 
somewhat  puzzled  in  the  affair  I  have  decided  to  ask  your  view  of  the 
matter.  J.  L. 

New  York  City. 

The  sentence  is  not  correct  according  to  Goold  Brown  Tsee  his 
Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  p.  520,)  and  this  is  considered  as 
unimpeachable  authority.  To  discuss  all  the  reasons  for  this  would 
take  too  much  space  here.  "I  am  he"  is  certainly  correct;  no  one  will 
say  *•  I  am  him."  You  will  remember  the  story  of  President  Nott, 
who  is  said  to  have  demanded  entrance  at  a  student's  door ;  when 
it  was  asked  who  he  was  and  the  answer  being,  *'  It  is  me,  Presi- 
dent Noti,"  the  reply  was.  •*  You  don't  fool  us  ;  President  Nott 
knows  the  rules  of  grammar." 


For  Stoutness. 

Several  years  ago  I  took  a  position  in  a  high  school  where  I  sat  much  of 
the  time:  1  found  myself  growing  rapiilly  stout  and  asked  advice.  I  fol- 
lowed several  plans,  but  the  best  I  found  in  the  San  Fiancifco  Chronicle^ 
that  of  Diane  de  Momy.     I  enclose  it  as  it  may  be  of  service  to  others. 

F.  B.  G . 

"Sleep,  w^ant  of  physical  exercise,  su5far  and  starch,  are,  the  most 
formidable  of  flesh  producers.  I  will  promise  to  reduce  your 
weight  from  four  to  twelve  pounds  a  month,  without  exhaustion, 
without  drugs,  without  flabbiness  which  is  so  frequently  the  result 
of  flesh-reducing,  particularly  when  induced  by  drugs.  You  will 
And  the  relief  from  the  burden  of  flesh  so  delightful,  and  the 
pleasures  of  life  so  increased  as  you  approach  a  normal  condition 
of  health  (for  too  much  fat  is  a  disease),  that  you  will  be  more 
than  repaid  for  the  effort  you  must  make.  Courage,  therefore ! 
First  of  all,  please  to  get  weighed. 

•'You  must  limit  your  hours  of  sleep  to  seven  at  the  outside,  and 
no  siestas  during  the  day.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  cold 
sponge  in  the  morning  all  the  better.  Practice  a  few  moments 
with  your  dumbbells  before  breakfast  and  at  that  meal  abstain 
from  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  hot  wheat  breads,  and  eat  any  ripe 
fruit  you  like,  with  a  wedge  or  two  of  dry  toast,  a  good-sized  bit 
of  underdone  steak  or  mutton.  Sprinkle  a  httle  salt  on  your  toast 
and  you  will  And  it  does  very  well  instead  of  butter ;  in  fact  you 
will  very  soon  find  you  are  getting  on  without  a  thought  of  butter, 
which  you  must  not  eat.  You  may  drink  tea  or  coffee;  if  you  do, 
sweeten  the  liquid  with  a  saccharine  tablet,  one  grain,  which  you 
can  purchase  at  any  apothecary's.  The  tablets  are  put  up  in 
small  bottles  containmg  about  twenty-flve  each.  One  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee  must  suffice.  Use  milk  only  sufficient  to  make  your 
beverage  palatable,  and  if  it  is  not  a  real  privation  to  you,  dispense 
with  coffee  and  tea ;  it  will  hasten  the  flesh-reducing.  I  do  not 
insist  upon  this  because  it  is  in  many  cases  a  real  hardship  to  be 
deprived  of  one's  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  at  breakfast.  You  may  also 
eat  raw  tomatoes,  sliced  cucumbers,  radishes,  or  cresses  in  season 
with  your  breakfast,  but  you  must  omit  oil  from  the  salad  dress- 
ing. 

*' After  breakfast,  rain  or  shine,  you  must  exercise.  If  possible 
take  a  good  long  walk,  and  before  you  go  let  me  beseech  you  to 
loosen  your  corsets,  if  you  have  been  in  the  deplorable  habit  of 
wearing  them  tightly  laced,  and  to  provide  yourself  with  large, 
easy,  broad-soled  shoes,  coming  well  up  atx)ut  your  ankles.  Never 
mind  how  they  look ;  get  shoes  at  least  two  sizes  larger  than  any 
you  hax'e  ever  worn  hitherto,  with  flat  heels.  If  your  heart  faib 
you,  think  of  the  immortal  Trilby  and  of  those  heelless,  large,  and 
easy  shoes  of  hers,  and  be  comforted.  Begin  by  a  walk  of  two 
miles.  Get  into  the  country  if  you  possibly  can ;  if  not,  a  city  park 
is  the  next  best  thing. 

"Keep  your  mouth  closed  while  walking  and  learn  to  breathe,  if 
you  have  not  yet  acquired  the  habit,  from  the  diaphragm— deep 
breathing  as  it  is  called.  It  consists  in  drawing  the  breath  deeply 
and  slowly.  By  this  process  a  great  deal  more  oxygen  is  taken 
into  the  lungs,  and  it  is  pure  oxygen  we  are  looking  to  as  a  great 
factor  in  our  treatment  for  obesity.  Deep  breathing  has  a  most 
wonderful  effect  m  hardening  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  also 
and  in  decreasing  its  size.  You  will  get  purer  air  away  from  the 
dusty  and  too  often  fllthy  streets,  which  is  another  argument  for 
the  country  and  the  parks.  Rising  at  seven,  breakfasting  about 
eight,  you  should  be  at  home  again  by  eleven,  and  about  your 
ordinar)'  occupations.  Luncheon  should  consist  of  fruit,  toast, 
eggs  in  any  form,  underdone  meats,  and  almost  any  vegetable 
which  does  not  contain  starch.  For  example,  peas,  potatoes, 
com,  and  beans  are  all  starchy,  so  you  must  give  them  up,  but 
you  still  have  a  varied  and  delightful'menu  in  fruits,  salads,  cab- 
bage, tomatoes,  cucumbers,  t%%-  plant,  turnips,  squash.  You  need 
not  fear  starvation. 

••  (Weigh  yourself  twenty-four  hours  after  you  begin  this  treat- 
ment, and  you  will  find  you  have  already  lost  flesh.)  If  you  can 
ride  horseback,  do  so  by  all  means,  and  for  getting  rid  of  flesh 
about  the  hips  there  is  no  exercise  so  effective  as  bicyclmg.    If 
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70U  have  no  horse  and  no  wheel  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  walk- 
ing and  gymnastics.  You  can  accomplish  the  same  results.  The 
process  may  not  be  quite  so  diverting,  but  you  will  succeed  if  you 
will  be  but  persistent.  Bodily  exercise  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  obesity  cure,  and  if  you  will  exercise  courageously, 
you  will  have  no  wrinkles  where  the  flesh  was,  and  they  are 
enemies  to  good  looks.  If  you  are  m  the  custom  of  drinking 
wine  at  dinner  choose  either  a  light  claret  or  white  wine.  You 
must  not  drink  either  champagnes  or  any  sweet  wines  or  liquors ; 
you  may  drink  a  little  black  coffee  after  dinner,  but  you  must  eat 
no  sw^eets  at  desert.  In  place  of  massage,  which  is,  despite  all 
protests  to  the  contrary,  an  aid  to  flesh- forming,  once  each  day 
rub  your  arms,  your  cheeks,  and  the  soft  flesh  under  the  chin 
briskly,  but  not  so  forcibly  as  to  bruise,  and  afterward  apply  the 
following  excellent  tonic  lotion  prescribed  by  Dr.  James  and  in- 
dorsed by  the  celebrated  hygienist,  Monin,  as  wonderfully  effi- 
cacious for  preventing  the  formation  of  wrinkles :  rose  water,  200 
grammes ;  (thick)  milk  of  almonds,  50  grammes ;  sulphate  of 
aluminum.  4  grammes ;  dissolve  thoroughly  and  filter ;  keep  in 
stoppered  bottles.  Keep  a  record  of  your  weight.  You  can  easily 
regulate  the  decrease  in  flesh,  not  only  bv  your  diet,  but  by  the 
exercise  you  take.)  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  you  take  a  full  bath  and  scrub  thoroughly." 


School  Book  Notes. 

Illinois. 

Freeport, — Walsh's  Arithmetics  have  been  adopted  in  place  of 
Thompson's. 

Springfield,-  Fryc's Geographies  are  to  be  introduced  in  place 
of  the  Eclectic. 

Massachusetts, 

Lynn, — The  school  board  are  considering  the  following  changes 
in  text-books  :— That  Thomas*  History  of  the  United  States  and 
Montgomery's  Revised  Edition  be  substituted  for  the  Montgom- 
ery's History  now  in  use  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools  ; 
that  in  the  eighth  grade  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States  and 
Ellis'  History  of  the  United  States  be  substituted ;  that  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  Werner's  Mental  Arith- 
metic be  substituted  for  Seaver  &  Walton's  now  in  use  ;  that  But- 
ler's Elementary  Geography  be  extended  for  use  in  the  sixth  grade 
in  place  of  Warren's ;  and  that  8co  copies  of  Warren's  Geog- 
raphy be  exchanged  for  Potter's  Advanced  Geography  for  use  m 
the  seventh  grade. 

Maine. 

Portland. — The  school  committee  has  voted  to  use  Higginson's, 
Eggleston's  and  Fiske's  Histories  in  the  first  class  of  the  grammar 
schools,  and  Barnes'  in  the  second.  A  number  of  Frye's  Geog- 
raphies were  ordered  to  be  purchased  on  trial,  in  place  of  those 
now  in  use. 

Michigan. 

Grand  Rapids.^Tht  school  board,  by  the  consent  of  seventeen 
out  of  twenty-four  members,  adopted  Frye's  Geographies  m  place 
of  Harper's. 

Minnesota. 

St.  Paul. — The  following  text-books  have  been  adopted  for  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades  :  Six  readers.  Harper ;  one  speller 
and  language  book,  Metcalf ;  one  grammar,  Harvey  ;  two  geog- 
raphies. Harper;  two  physiologies.  Smith;  two  United  States 
histories,  Barnes  ;  one  English  history,  Montgomery  ;  two  arith- 
metics, not  decided  upon ;  copy  books,  Spencerian,  new,  or  Bond's 
staff  ruled  ;  school  dictionary,  Webster's ;  music.  Normal  Music 
series ;  drawing,  complete  drawing  folio ;  blanks,  complete  com- 
position folio  and  tablets  238  A  and  238  B ;  geometry.  Hill's  Les- 
sons. 

New  York. 

Cohoes.— Try t*s  Geographies,  Blaisdell's  Child's  Book  of  Health, 
How  to  Keep  Well,  and  Our  Bodies  and  How  to  Live,  have 
been  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

Ohio. 

Springfield. — ^^^^  text-books  have  been  adopted.  The  board 
will  take  sdl  text- books  from  local  dealers  at  jobbers  prices.  All 
other  books  needed  will  be  furnished  directly  by  the  publishers. 

Zanesville.—Tht  following  text  books  will  be  adopted  :  Wood's 
New  American  Botanist  and  Florist,  vice  Abbey  G.  Hall's  Botany; 
Peterman's  Elements  of  Civil  Government,  vice  Macy's  Our  Gov- 
ernment; Brand's  Physiology  vice  Stevens  ;  Milne's  New  Standard 
Arithmetic  for  Wentworth's  in  grammar  grades;  Milne's  Al- 
gebra for  the  high  school ;  and  elementary  arithmetic. 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  will  be  adopted  in  the  high 
school  Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary  in  grades  below  the 
high  school. 


Pennsylvania, 

Chester ^ — Rand,  McNally's  Geographies  have  been  adopted. 

Lancaster.— T^Lt,  school  board  is  considering  the  adoption  of 
Frye's  Complete  Geography  in  place  of  Swinton's  Grammar 
School  Geography. 

Rhode  Island. 

Woonsocket  has  adopted  McBane's  Political  Economy  and  Cath- 
cart's  and  Chute's  Physics. 

Washington. 

Tacoma, — The  board  are  considering  the  question  of  changing 
the  text  books  on  physics  in  the  high  school. 

Wisconsin, 

La  Crosse.—lt  was  voted  to  allow  teachers  who  prefer  the  ver- 
tical writing  system  to  the  Spencerian  to  teach  the  former.  Copy 
books  were  ordered. 

Collar's,  Eysenbach's  &  Van  Dahl's  German  Readers  are  to  he 
introduced  in  the  high  school. 

Racine, — The  school  board  is  considering  a  change  in  song 
books.     It  has  been  decided  to  change  the  readers. 

Superior. — It  has  been  decided  to  adopt  the  Prang  System  of 
Drawing. 


New  Books. 


The  Advanced  Fourth  Music  Reader^  by  James  M.  McLaugh- 
lin and  George  A.  Veazie,  is  intended  to  furnish  material  to  the 
two  highest  grades  in  the  grammar  schools  and  high  schools 
where  it  is  desirable  that  the  singing  be  mainly  in  three  parts. 
There  are  several  selections,  however,  in  four  real  parts.  The 
time  exercises  are  modeled  after  the  exercises  edited  by  W.  G. 
McNaught,  inspector  of  music,  England.  The  part  studies  were 
designed  for  the- purpose  of  aiding  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  songs 
more  readily,  as  in  them  the  tonal  and  rhythmical  difficulties  oc- 
curring in  the  songs  are  anticipated  and  provided  for.  The  two- 
part  and  three-part  studies  were  composed  expressly  for  this 
work,  by  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  of  Philadelphia.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) 

A.  Esclangon,  examiner  in  the  University  of  London,  has  pre- 
pared a  volume  in  which  he  has  aimed,  by  tables  and  classifica- 
tion, to  make  The  French  Verb  simple  even  to  the  youngest  and 
most  untutored  minds.  He  has  given  the  regular,  irregular,  and 
defective  verbs  and  verbal  substantives  and  adjectives  and  some- 
times proverbs  and  idiomatic  sentences,  the  whole  being  illus- 
trated by  examples  drawn  from  the  works  of  well-known  writers. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London.) 

The  teacher  not  only  wants  to  know  psychology  but  wants  to 
know  how  to  apply  it  to  teaching.  The  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  mental  operations  has  l^n  made  prominent  in  Psychol' 
ogy  and  Education,  by  Ruric  N.  Roark,  dean  of  the  department 
of  pedago^  in  the  Kentucky  state  college  at  Lexington.  The 
book  is  written  for  the  average  teacher,  and  hence  the  style  is 
simple  and  untechnical.  The  author  has  combined  such  practi- 
cal experience  as  he  has  gained  from  many  years'  teaching  of 
teachers  with  the  knowledge  of  their  needs  which  abundant  oppor- 
timities  lor  observation  of  these  have  given.  In  writing  this  book 
he  has  been  careful  to  give  a  full  and  logical  outline,  by  which  the 
reader  may  guide  his  study  of  this  and  other  similar  books ;  to 
define  all  terms  technical  to  the  subject  matter ;  to  draw  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  their  operation  ; 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  carrying  psychology 
into  the  daily  work  of  the  school ;  to  avoid  speculative  metaphy- 
sics, except  m  a  few  particulars  that  may  lead  some  to  pursue  the 
subject  into  other  than  its  educational  relations.  (American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.    $1.00.) 

About  twelve  years  ago  a  .series  of  lectures  by  Prof.  Austin 
Phelps  to  the  stuclents  of  Andover  theological  seminary  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "  English  Style  in  Public  Discourse."  The 
great  value  of  these  lectures  has  long  been  recognized.  In  order 
to  extend  their  sphere  of  usefulness  Prof.  Henry  Allyn  Frink,  Ph. 
D.,  of  Amherst  college,  prepared  them  for  use  as  a  text-book  on 
rhetoric  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  volume  is  called  Rhetoric : 
Its  Theory  and  Practice,  The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  its 
main  purpose  being  to  give  power  to  present  effectively  the 
thought  of  the  writer  or  speaker  to  the  reader  or  hearer.  Style 
is  not  considered  as  mere  verbal  mechanism ;  thought  is  shown 
to  be  its  basis  and  the  source  of  its  power  and  charm.  The  true 
relation  of  the  writer  to  his  reader  or  the  speaker  to  his  hearer  is 
kept  constantly  in  view,  and  recitation  and  examination  are  exten- 
sively used  as  aids  to  the  development  of  expression.     In  order  to 
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make  this  work  complete  as  a  text-book  Prof.  Frink  has  added 
part  IIm  consistiog  mainly  of  practical  examples  and  exercises 
that  illustrate  fully  every  principle  and  process  of  the  most  impor- 
tant chapters.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  widely  known  as  an  author,  lecturer, 
and  professor  of  English  literature,  has  added  Scott's  Lcdy  of  the 
Lake  to  the  series  of  English  Classics  he  has  been  editing  for  the 
schools.  The  notes  he  has  prepared  are  for  the  purpose  of  stim- 
ulating rather  than  of  superseding  thought.  A  chronological 
table  of  Scott's  life  and  works,  suggested  topics  for  essays,  maps, 
and  a  copious  index  are  the  special  features  of  the  volume.  The 
general  reader,  as  well  as  the  teacher  and  student,  will  And  this 
an  excellent  volume  from  which  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Scott's 
master  poem.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.  i2mo.  224 
pdges.    Cloth,  55  cents  ;  introduction  price  to  schools,  48  cents. 

Animal  Life  on  the  Globe,  by  G.  G.  Chisholm.  M.  A.,  is  a 
volume  of  the  Boston  School  Series,  attractively  illustrated  and 
wntten  in  a  simple  style,  in  which  many  of  the  more  important 
animals  of  the  world  are  described.  It  was  prepared  for  use  as  a 
supplementary  reader.  (Boston  School  Supply  Co.,  15  Bromfield 
street,  Boston.) 


School  Building  Notes, 

(CONTINUED  FROM   SEPT.    7.) 

ILLINOIS. 

Hampshire  will  build  a  two-story  brick  school-house.  Cost  $10,000. 
Write  Turnbull  &  Jones,  Elgin. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul  will  build  an  eight-room  schoolhouse.  Write  Butler-Ryan 
Company. 

Tracy  Falls.— Plans  for  a  school  buildmg  to  cost  $25,000  are  being 
made  by  W.  S.  Pardee  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Arbor.— State  training  school  for  state  board  of  education.  Cost 
$25,000     Write  Daniel  A.  Hammond.  Ann  Harbor. 

Battle  Creek  will  erect  a  school  building.    Cost  $.^,000. 

Detroit  will  build  two-story  bnck  school.  Cost  $12,000  Write  Joseph 
E.  Mills. 

Esc anaba.— Fred.  Harris  received  the  contract  for  erecting  the  school- 
house  for  $9,065. 

Kalamazoo. — Kalamaxoo  college  building.    Cost  $58,000 

Lansing  will  build  dormitory  for  Michigan  School  for  Deaf.  Cost  $6,- 
000.     Write  Edwin  A.  Dowd,  P.  O.  Buildmg. 

Marlette  is  building  a  six-room  school  building.  Cost  $7,500*  Write 
Joseph  Mills,  architect.— Seven-room  building.  Cost  $12,000.  Same 
architect. 

Pontiac  will  build  a  schoolhouse.     Cost  $6,000. 

Spring  WELLS  will  build  a  new  schoolhouse.  Cost  $12,000.  Write  Jos. 
E.  Mills,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  Detroit. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Columbia. — Bids  are  wanted  for  a  three  or  four-story  brick  school 
building.    Address  board  of  trustees.  State  Industrial  Institute. 

MISSOURI. 

Chillicothe.  -  Architect  M.  F.  Belt,  Fulton,  Missouri  :  For  Statte  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Girls.    Cost  $20,000. 

Kansas  City  will  build  schoolhouse  for  fourth  ward.  Cost  about  $25,- 
000:     Write  L.  G.  Middaugh,  50  7  Massachusetts  Building. 

St.  Louis. — Architect  J.  B.  Legg,  320  Wainwright  building,  has  prepared 
plans  for  an  addition  to  State  Normal  school  at  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo. 
Cost  $8,000. — School,  $4,500.  Write  D.  Sullivan. — St.  Louis  Board  of 
Public  Schools,  $35,000. 

Sturgis. — The  contract  for  erecting  schoolhouse  was  awarded  to  James 
Riley. 

Cleveland  will  erect  four-room  frame  school  building.  Write  superin- 
tendent of  buildings. — Will  repair  Marion  school  building.  Write  H.  I. 
Sargent,  school  director. — St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  congregation  will 
build  schoolhouse.     Cost  $28,000. 

Cincinnati. — University  of  Cincinnati  will  add  north  wing  to  the  univer- 
sity building.     Write  S.  Hannaford  &  Sons,  architects.    Cost  $45,000. 

Fern  Bank  will  build  schoolhouse.  Write  H.  W.  Woodruff,  comer 
Third  and  Main  streets,  Cincinnati. 

Glenville  will  build  two  schoolhouses.  Bids  received  till  Sept.  16. 
Write  W.  H.  Frieseman,  clerk. 

Greenville.— Schoolhouse  at  the  Orphans'  Home.  Write  L.  C.  Klep- 
stine. 

Hoaglin  will  erect  schoolhouse.     Write  W.  S.  Griflfin. 

Huntsburg  will  build  schoolhouse.     Write  L.  D.  Clark. 

NEBRASKA. 

Ainsworth  will  erect  schoolhouse.    Write  Fletcher  &  Penncll.     Cost  6,- 

668.75- 

Dodge  will  repair  a  schoolhouse  and  build  addition.    Write  Louis  J. 

Roubinek. 

New  Castle  will  erect  school  building.  Cost  $2,500.  Write  J.  C  Stitt, 
Norfolk. 

Norfolk  will  build  schoolliou'e.    Write  J.  Wade,  director. 

Valparaiso  expects  to  erect  schoolhouse.     Write  L.  E.  Carlson. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh. — North  Carolina  college  will  build  a  (iormitory.  Cost 
$15,000. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bathgate  will  build  a  schoolhouse.     Write  C.  P.  Smith. 
Minton  will  build  a  schoolhouse.    Cost  $8,513.     Anderson  &  Hunter, 
architects.  Grand  Forks. 
Mooreton  will  build  schoolhouse.     Write  Peter  McDougall,  clerk. 


Williston  expects  to  build  a  tchoolhouse.     Write  J.  N.  Ro«,  Grand 
Forks. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester  will  build  high  school.  Cost  $175,000.  Write  Wro.  C. 
Clarke,  mayor. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bayonne  — The  city  council  tias  authorised  the  issue  of  40,000  bonds  for 
a  new  schoolhouse. 

Jersey  City  will  repair  school  No.  lo.  Write  Alvin  H.  Graff,  Board  of 
education. 

Montclair  will  erect  brick  schoolhouse.   Write  Loring  &  Phipps.  Arch. 

New  Durham  will  build  brick  school  Cost  $8,000.  Arch.,  French  & 
Dixon,  I  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 

North  Bergen  will  build  brick  school ;  cost  about  $8,000*  Write  French 
&  Dixon,  architects,  i  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.  f^~    : 

Palmyra. — The  board  of  education  want  plans  of  a  schoolhouse  to  cost 
about  $8,000. 

Phillipsburg  will  build  a  schoolhouse.    Write  C.  C.  Rosenberg. 

Red  Bank  will  build  brick  school.    $6,000.     Wnte  O.  E.  Davis. 

Ridgefield  will  erect  public  schoolhouse.  Write  C.  P.  Karr,  3  Union 
square,  New  York  City. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  will  erect  new  schoolhouse.     Cost  about  $23,000. 

Auburn  will  build  school.     Write  J.  A.  Schweinfurth,  Boston. 

Brooklyn. — St.  Mary's  church  will  build  two-story  brick  school.  Cost 
$20,000.  Write  James  Rooney,  47  Howard  avenue.  Industrial  School 
Association  will  build  $20,000  school.  Write  H.  C.  Stone,  139  Fifth  ave- 
nue, N.  Y.  City.  Three-story  brick  school:  cost  $81,198.  Write  J. 
Naughton,  131  Livingston  street. 

Buffalo  will  build  hi^h  school.  Cost  $150,000  to  $175,000.  Write  M.E. 
Beebe  &  Sons. — Eight-room  schoolhouse.  Cost  about  $25,000.  Write  Cy- 
rus K.  Porter. — An  sixteen-room  schoolhouse  will  be  built. — An  eight- 
room  addition  to  school  No,  39.  Write  R.  G.  Parsons,  secretary  public 
works. 

New  York  City  will  build  five-story  brick  schooL  Cost  $50,000.  Write 
C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  Arch.,  N.  Y.  Citv. 

Schaghticoke  will  build  schoolhouse.  Architects.  M.  F.  Cummings  & 
Son,  Troy,  N   Y. 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I.  will  build  frame  school ;  $7,000.  Write  Frederick 
Devemer.  Arch.  ^ 

Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  will  erect  a  one-story  frame  school-house.  Cost  $6,- 
000.     Address  F.  N.  Deremer,  Arch.,  Jamaica. 

Wood  Haven,  D.  I.,  will  build  school.  Cost  $^5,000.  Write  H.  S. 
Chambers,  clerk  of  board.  F.  R.  Deremer,  of  Jamaica,  is  making  plans 
for  a  brick  school-house.     Cost  $^,000. 

OHIO- 

Kenton. — Schoolhouse.    Write  W.  C.  Winder,  clerk. 

Lorain  will  build  eight-room  schoolhouse  and  a  four-room  addition. 
Write  Jay  Kobb,  clerk 

LucasviUe  will  build  frame  schoolhouse.    Wnte  J.  H.  Brant,  clerk. 

Malta  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  W.  S.  Connor. 

Montpelier  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  Thos.  Brandon,  president. 

New  Philadelphia  will  erect  a  school.    Write  J.  A.  Lang,  clerk. 

Nottingham  will  erect  school  building.    Wnte  Almon  Diile. 

Rideville  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  C.  P.  Smith. 

Sandusky  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  E.  W.  Barker. 

St.  Mary's. — Architects  Duttweiler  &  Dwiggins  have  plans  for  a  school 
building.    Cost  3,000. 

Streetsboro  will  build  schoolhouse.    Writ*  C  E.  Kent. 
Toledo. — Architect  A.  Liebold  has  plans  for  a  schoolhouse  for  the  St. 
Peter^s  congreg?.tion.    Cost    10,000. 

Upper  Sandusky  will  build  schoolhou&e.  Write  D.  L.  Ingard,  clerk  of 
boarci  of  education. 

Van  Wert.— School  $,15,500.  Write  Wing  &  Mahurin,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

OKLAHOMA. 

El  Reno  will  erect  a  school  building.    Write  W.  H.  Riley. 

Guthrie. — Bishop  Meerschoert,  of  the  Catholic  church  has  purchased 
ground  and  will  put  up  a  two-story  brick  school  building. 

Stillwater  will  build  a  schoolhouse.    Write  R.  A.  Lowrey. 

Seger  will  build  addition  to  girls*  dormitory  building  and  old  school 
building.    Write  John  H.  Seger,  superintendent. 

Yukon  will  put  up  school  building. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adamsford. — A  two-story  schoolhouse  will  be  built. 

Alden  will  build  two-story  schoolhouse. 

Ardmore  will  build  high  school.  Cost  30,000.  Write  Arch.  H.  Judge 
De  Nean. 

Blue  Bell  will  build  public  school,  3,000.  Write  M.  B.  Bean,  Lansdale, 
Pa. 

Chester. — Architect  McMichael  has  prepared  plans  for  the  proposed  an- 
nex  to  the  Lincoln  schoolhouse.    Cost  4,000. 

Darby. — A  schoolhouse  will  be  built. 

Glenolden  will  build  school  house.     Write  Geo.  T.  Watterson,  Upland. 

Irwin. — Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Boyd  &  Long,  Hamilton  building, 
Pittsburg,  for  a  schoolhous<t. 

Kingston  will  erect  school  building.     Write  W,  G.  CoUey,  secretary. 

Milton  will  build  six-room  school.     Write  Peter  J.  Criste. 

Oil  City  uill  build  schoolhouse.    Write  C.  B.  Simmons. 

Pelham. — Eleven- room  private  school.  Cost  about  $12,000.  Write 
Wendell  &  Smith.  Overbrook. 

Philadelphia. — Architects  Cojvc  &  Stewardson,  314  Walnut  street,  have 
prepared  plans  for  two  dormitory  buildings  to  be  erected  in  West  Phila- 
delphia for  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania.  Cost  $230,000.  Four-story 
stone  school. — Write  Ge*jrj:e  Harvey,  1710  Riitenhouse  St. — Four-story 
stone  school.  Write  James  Doyle,  878  North  46th  St  — Three-story  stone 
parochial  school.     Write  Duress  &  Dougherty,  1104  South  8th  St, 

Pittsburg. — Architect  T.  D.  Evans,  Lewis  bulding,  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  parochial  school  Cost  $15,000  Address  Rev.  Father  May,  Twenty- 
eighth  and  Sarah  streets.— Will  build  an  addition  to  the  academy.  Cost 
$40,000.  Write  Prof.  W.  R.  Crabbe.  -\mberson  Av.,  Pittsburg.— School- 
house  will  l>e  built  in  twenty-seventh  waid.  Write  Wm.  E.  Sankey,  cor. 
2ist  &  Sansom  Stv. — Architect  U.  J.  L.  Peoples,  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
new  school  building  for  the  thirty-second  ward.  :  Cost  $20,000.— A  public 
school,  will  be  built  in  Ward  21,  cost  of  about  $35,000.  Write  U.  J.  &  L. 
Peoples. — The  Highland  Sub-district  school  board  of  trie  nineteenth  ward 
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invrtes  architects  to  submit  on  or  before  November  i,  competitive  prdim- 
maij  plans  and  elevations  for  a  twenty-room  school  building.    Apply  to 

XT     S**^«***<>>»»  secretary  of  the  board,  Room  6,  Union  Station. 

New  Castle.— A  dormitory  to  be  built  to  state  normal  school  at  Slippery 
Rock.    Architect  S.  W.  Foulk. 

West  Chester.— The  pubhc  high  school  will  be  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  over 
$4.ooa 

West  Whiteland  Township  will  build  two-story  brick  and  stone  public 
school. 

Allegheny  will  build  a  two-story  school-house.  Cost  $90,000.  President 
of  school  board,  John  Miller.    Write  C.  G.  MentH,  architect. 

Philadelphia  will  build  a  stone  and  brick  parochial  school-honse  for  St. 
Joseph*s  R.  C.  church,  cost  $8,000.  Address  Arch.  E.  F.  Durang,  Chest- 
nut street,  comer  lath  street. 

Pittsburg  will  build  a  twenty-room  school  building  on  the  Highland 
school  building  site.  Write  D  A.  Stevenson,  secretary  of  board.  Room  6. 
Union  Sution,  or  George  DuBarry,  Forty-First,  and  A.  V.  R.  R. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence.— Martin  &  Hall  will  be  the  architects  of  the  new  high  school 
building.— Two-stOTv  brick  school  will  be  built.  Cost  $23,000,  F.  E. 
Field,  bid.  Write  Wm.  F.  Dearborn  &  Son.— Buildings  to  be  erected  for 
sute  normal  school.  $250,000.  Write  Martin  &  Hall.— Two-story  brick 
schoolhouse  will  be  built.    Write  David  Burton. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Columbia. — Columbia  female  college  will  erect  building.  Address  trus- 
tees of  collep^e. 

Summerville— School  for  Freedman,  normal  and  industrial  school.  Cost 
$6,000.     Write  Edward  A.  Quick  &  Son,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Dell  Rapids  will  build  a  school-house.    Write  E.  E.  Eaton,  clerk. 
Lead.— I.  J.  Galbraith  is  the  architect  of  a  brick  and  sand-stone  school- 
house.     Cost  about  $30,000. 
Strand  will  build  a  school-house.     Write  F.  S.  Patterson. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville. — Architect  J.  G.  Z wicker  has  prepared  plans  for  a  military 
academy  for  Prof.  Hubbard  Ward's  school.    Cost  $to,ooo. 

TEXAS. 

Austin  —St  Edward's  college  will  erect  a  building.  Cost  $30,000.  Write 
N.  J.  Clayton  &  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Paris  will  probably  build  a  $10,000  college. 
Martin  will  erect  a  school.     Cost  $10,000. 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  Citv.— Architects  Brvan  &  Headlund,  322  Dooley  block,  have 
prepared  plans  tor  a  six-room  public  school.    Cost  $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. 

Bennington  will  erect  a  one-story  brick  and  frame  building  for  library 
and  reading-room.  Cost  $3,500.  Write  Arch.  Edwin  A.  Quick  &  Sons, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Clintwood  vdll  erect  a  two-story  brick  school- house.  Write  board  of 
trustees. 

So.  Wheeling  will  build  a  school  for  St.  Mary's  R.  C.  church.  Address 
Drch.  Joseph  Leiner. 

Norfolk  will  build  a  school-house.  Write  John  B.  Whitehead,  8  Bank 
street. 

.    WISCONSIN. 

Arcadia  will  build  a  brick  school-house.     Write  A.  Roth,  La  Crosse. 

Palmyra  will  build  a  two- story  brick  school-house.  Cost  $11,069. 
Write  H.  J.  Van  Ryn,  Milwaukee. 

Madison  will  erect  a  fireproof  building  for  library  and  museum  of  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.    Write  L  S.  Bradley,  secretary  of  ix>ard. 

Arcadia  will  build  a  schoolhouse.  Write  A.  Roth,  322  Pearl  street,  La 
Crosse,  Wis. 

Chilton  will  buikl  new  schoolhouse.    Write  Andrew  Plans,  Jr. 

Fish  Creek  will  build  a  schoolhouse.    Write  Roy  Thorpe. 

Kenosha  will  erect  a  schoolhouse.  Cost  $10,000.  J.  E.  Clancy,  Green 
Bay. 

Marshfield  will  build  a  new  schoolhouse.    Write  Chas.  S.  Vedder,  clerk. 

Menominee  Falls.— Architect,  J.  G.  Chandler,  of  Racine,  has  plans  for  a 
$10,000  brick  schoolhouse. 

Milton.  Wis.- It  is  sUted  that  Milton  college  will  buikl  a  $40,000  gym- 
nasium. 

Milwaukee. — Architect,  J.  H.  Van  Rvn  has  prepared  plans  for  school 
building.  Cost  $43,000.  Milwaukee  will  build  new  school  for  tenth  ward. 
Cost  t45,ooa  H.  J.  Van  Ryn,  architect.  Milwaukee.  Architects  Schnets- 
ky  &  Ljebert  have  prepared  plans  for  a  high  schooL    Cost  18o,ooo, 

Palnqrra  will  bnud  a  new  schoolhouse.  Cost  $11,000.  Write  J.  H.  Van 
Ryn,  Milwaukee. 

River  Falls. — About  $16,000  will  be  spent  in  repairs  and  improvements 
at  the  normal  school 

Sheboygan. — ^A  $i7,ooo  school  building  is  to  be  put  up  from  plans  by 
Griff  &  Joralemon,  of  Minneapolis. 

Sparta  will  erect  a  new  schoolhouse.  Cost  $iS,ooa  Write  J.  G.  Chan- 
dler, Radne,  Wis. 

Superior. — ^The  plans  of  H.  W.  Jones,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  the 
state  normal  school  building  at  this  place  have  been  accepted  :  estimated 
cost  $ioo,ooa 

Stevens  Point  will  build  new  schoolhouse.  Cost  $10,000.  Write  W.  A. 
Holbrook.  Milwaukee. 

York  will  build  a  new  schoolhouse.    Write  F.  A.  Hasey,  Columbus, Wis. 

WASHINGTON. 
Saxon  will  build  a  school-house.    Write  John  Bruns. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Fairmont. — An  addition  will  be  made  to  the  normal  school  building. 
Write  state  saporintendent  of  schools,  Charleston. 

Huntington. — ^A  building  will  be  erected  for  Marshall  College  normal 
KhooL    write  state  supenntendent  of  schools. 

Newport  News  will  build  a  school-house.    Write  C.  M.  Braxton. 

Shepbordstown. — ^A  new  building  will  be  erected  for  the  State  Normal 
Kbooi.    Write  State  superintendent  of  schools. 

St.  MarT*t  will  build  a  school.    Cost  $11,000.    Write  B.  Oneal,  architect. 

Wert  Liberty. — ^Additions  will  be  made  to  normal  school  building, 
wiite  lUte  niperintendent  of  schools. 


New  Books  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

Ameriean  Book  Co. 

Contes  et  Legendes  Premier,  Partie.    Par  H.  A,  Guerber.  (60 cents.) 

Myths  of  Northern  Lands.  Narrated  with  special  reference  to  litera- 
ture and  art.    By  H.  A.  Guerber.     '$1.50.) 

Elements  of  Geometry  Plane  and  Solid.  By  John  Macmie,  A.M.  Edited 
by  Emerson  E.  White,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.    ($1.35.) 

Webster's  Academic  Di^-tionary.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
giving  the  Derivations,  Pronunciations,  Definitions,and  Sjynonymsof  alarge 
vocabulary  of  the  words  in  common  use,with  an  appendix  containing  vari- 
ous useful  tables  abridged  from  Webster's  International  Dictionary.  Over 
800  illustrations.    ($i.5a) 

Psychology  in  Education.  Designed  as  a  text-book,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  general  reader.     By  Ruric  N.  Roark.    ($ixx>.) 

First  Year  in  French.     By  L.  C.  Syms.    (50  cents.) 

Pupils'  Outline  Studies  .n  the  History  of  the  U.  S.  By  Francis  H. 
White,  A.  M.    (30  cents. » 

Patriotic  Citizenship.     By  Thos.  J.  Morgan,  LL.  D.    ($1.00.) 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Coleridge's  Principles  of  Criticism.  Chapters  I.,  III.,  IX.,  XIV. — XXIL 
of  Biographia  Literaria,  with  introduction  and  notes.  By  Andrew  J. 
George,  M.  A.    < 90  cents.) 

Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon  Comedie  en  Quatre  Actes.  Par 
Labiche  et  Martin.  Edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes.  By  Benj.  W. 
Wells.  Ph.  D.    (as  cents.) 

Olnn  &  CO. 

The  New  Gradatim.  A  revision,  vrith  many  additions  and  omissions  of 
**  Gradatim."  an  easy  Latin  translation  book  for  beginners.  By  H.  R. 
Heatley,  M.  A.,  and  H.  N.  Kingdon,  M.  A.,  prepared  by  Wm.  C.  Collar. 

The  Principles  of  Physics.    By  Alfred  P.  Gage,  Ph.  D.    ($1.55.) 

The  Greater  Poems  of  Virgil,  Vol.  I  ,  containing  the  first  six  books  of 
the  iEneid.     By  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge. 

History  of  Our  Country.  A  Text-Book  for  Schools.  By  Oscar  Cooper^ 
LL.  D.,  Harrv  F.  Estill,  and  Leonard  Lemmon. 

Selected  Lives  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools 
with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    Arthur  W.  Robert*,  Ph.  D. 

Geometry  Tablet  for  Wntten  Exercises.    By  Beman  &  Smith. 

Macmillan  &  Co. 

Algebra  for  Beginners,  bv  H.  S.  Hall  and  S.  R.  Knight.  Revised  and 
adapted  to  American  schools  by  Frank  L.  Sevenoak,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  (60 
cents.) 

Charles  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia.  Exlited  vrith  introduction  and  notes,  by 
N.  L.  Hallward,  M.  A.,  Cantab,  and  S.  C.  Hill,  B.A.  B.  Sc.  London.  (50 
cents,) 

German  Classics.  Edited  with  English  notes,  etc,  by  C.  A.  Buchheim, 
Pnil.  Doc.,  F.C.P.  Volume  XIII.  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  with  an  historical 
and  critical  introduction,  a  complete  commentanr,  etc.    ($1.00.1 

Macmillan's  History  Readers— The  House  of  Hanover.  With  biogra- 
phies of  leading  statesmen,  and  men  of  letters,  notices  of  the  chief  legisla- 
tive acts  and  chapters  upon  the  growth  of  the  colonial  empire,  1714-1893. 
A  reading  book  for  standard  Vll.  (30  cents.) 

Tennyson's  Lancelot  and  Elaine.  With  introduction  and  notes,  by  F.  J. 
Rowe,  M.  A.    (40  cents.) 

Shakespeare's  Kin^  Heno^^V- ,      |  By  Israel  Go.I«.cx.  M.  A. 

Houghton,  mfflin  &  Co. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  other  poems.  By  Samuel  Tavlor 
Coleridge.  Lochiel's  Warning,  and  other  poems.  By  Thomas  Campbell^ 
with  biographical  sketches,  introduction,  and  notes. 

Ten  New  England  Blossoms  and  Their  Insect  Visitors.  By  Clarence 
Moores  Weed. 

Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

The  Royal  Crown  Primer  No.  i.  With  colored  illustrations.   (15  cents. 
The  Royal  Crown  Readers. 
The  Royal  Star  Copy  Books. 
The  Royal  Upright  Copy  Books. 
The  Royal  Copy  Books. 

Cassell  &  Co.,  104-106  Fourth  Avenue. 

**  The  Young  Idea  ;"  or,  Comnxm  School  Culture.  By  Carolfaie  B.  Le 
Row. 

Penn  Publlshintr  Co. 

Slips  of  Speech  by  John  H.  BechteL    (.50.) 

Toasts  and  Forms  of  Public  Address  l^  William  Pitten^er.    (.50.) 

Shoemaker's  Best  Selections  for  Readings  and  Recitations  Number  23. 
Compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.    (CkAh,  .50,  PAper.  .jo.) 

Tiny  Tots  Speaker  for  the  Wee  Ones,  by  Lixsie  J.  Rook  and  Mrs.  E.  J» 
H.  Goodfellow.  '  (Board,  .35.  paper,  .15.) 

Comrades  True,  or  Perseverance  Versus  Genius.  By  Edward  S.  E:lis» 
A.M.    (1.35.) 

Andy's  Ward,  or  the  International  Museum.     By  James  Otis.    (1.25.) 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Frederick  Froebel's  Mother  Play. 

Mother  Communings  and  Mottoes  Rendered  into  English  Verse.  By 
Henrietu  R.  Eliot. 

Prose  Commentaries  Translated  and  Accompanied  with  an  Introduction 
Treating  of  the  Philosophy  of  Froebel.     Bv  Susan  E.  Blow.    ($1.50.) 

S.  C.  Origffs  &  Ca 

Twenty-Five  Letters  On  English  Authors.    By  Mary  Fisher.    ($i.5a) 

David  MeKay. 

Manual  of  Mythology,  Greek,  and  Roman,  Norse  and  Old  German, 
Hindoo  and  Egyptian  Mythology.  By  Alexanders.  Murray.  Revised  and 
corrected  on  the  t>asis  of  The  Twentieth  £>Jition  of  Petiscus.  With  ten 
full-page  plates  and  one  hundred  illustrations  in  text.    ($1.35.) 
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Frederick  Wame  &  Co. 


raThe 


ands  of  Ne 

QUfcd  into : 

ogles.  DefiDilloiis.   Appendices  of   Proper  Names,  Illustration!,  elc  ,  elc. 

StM  Edition,  Four  Hundred  and  Thirtv-Filih  Thousand.     Revised,  ei- 

teoded,  and  improved  Ihoroughlr.     By  The  Rev.  James  Wood.     ($1.00.) 

The  Royal  Nalural  History.  Two  magnilicenl  colored  plates  in  each 
number.  Full  pa{^  and  other  fine  engravingi.  Edited  by  Richard  LydelC' 
Iter,  B.A.,  F.K.S,,  F.Z.S.     (50  cents.. 

The  Werner  Co. 

The  American  Govemmenl,  NationaluKl  Stale.  New  and  revised  edi- 
lioD.    By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.    Ift.yi.i 

J.  Fitzgerald  &  Co. 

Pitfalte  In  English.  A  manual  o(  Customary  Errors  in  the  Uie  of 
Words.    By  Joseph  Fitzgerald.  M.  A,     (35  cents.) 

W.  B.CUve. 
The  English  Laaeuage,  Its  Historv  and  Structure.   By  W.  H .  Low,  H. 
A.,  Lond.  Cicerio,  DeSenectute,  Edited  by  A.  Hallcrofl.  U.A.  Oxon.,  and 
W.  F.  Uason,  U.A..  Lond. 


The  Evolution  of  an  Empire:  A  Brief  Historical  Sketchot  EDelaod. 
By  llary  Parmele.     (.75.1 

The  Henry  T.  Thomas  Co. 

The  BuiLdine  of  a  Nation.  The  growth,  present  condition.and  resources 
of  the  United  Slates,  wuh  a  forecast  of  the  future.  By  Henry  Gannett, 
illuitraled  with  maps,  charts,  and  diai^rams. 

Henry  Holt  ft  Co. 

Die  Junefrau  von  Orleans.  Elne  romanti»che  Tragodie  von  Friediich 
Schiller.    With  introduction  and  notes,  by  A.  B.  Nichols. 

Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkiugen,  ein  Sane  "im  Oberrbem  von  Josepn 
Viktor  von  Scheffel.    With  notes  and  introduction,  by  Mary  A,  Frost. 

German  Prose  and  Foeliy  for  Early  Reading.    By  Thomas  Bettiand 

The  Woolfall  Company. 

The  Youth's  Classical  Dictionaiy  for  Boys  and  Girls.     ContalniDE  brief 


dNotc*. 


A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Co. 

Legends  of  the  Rhine.   By  K.  A.  Guerbei 


Bertha  H.  Nehet. 


(S>.oo.) 
,  1785  to  the  [all  of  Napoleon,  1815. 

A.  Flanagan. 
Golden  Glees— A  collection  of  sougs,  including  The  Science  of  Vocal 
Music  for  Schools,  Institutes,  and  Singing  Classes.    By  S.  C.  Hanson. 
*  ~iong  the  Giants.     A  Story  Introducing  Six  CommoD  Giants.     By 
la  H.  Nehet. 

Longmana  Green  &  Co. 

a  Traveller.      With  an  introduction  by 
.      .  _    .    ..      Together  with  note*  and  other  illus- 

trative matter.    By  Geoige  Rice  Carpenter,  A.  B. 

The  John  Cburoh  Co. 

The  Model  Music  Course.    By  J.  A.  Brockhoven  and  A.  J.  Ganlvoort. 
Reader*  i,  1,  3. 

Qdredge  ft  Brother. 

A  Hand-Book  of   English  Composition.       By    James    Morgan    Hart. 

Triangle  Publishing  Co. 

Bamjund  Barbell  Drill.     By  R.  Tait  UcKeniie,  H.  D.     $1  00. 

A.  C  MeClu^  ft  Co. 

The  Eye  in  its  Relation  to  Health.     By  Chalmer  Prentice,  U.  D.     f  1.50. 

Philadelphia  Friends  Book  Association. 

The  Old  Red  School-House.     A  Temperance  Story  (or  Teachers 
pils.     "    '■■■  -'■ 


Haynard.  HerrlU  ft  Co. 

The  Plague  in  London  by  Daniel  Defoe.     With  Introduction  ai 
(Mailing  price  .34.) 

Roberts  Brothers. 

Modem  German  Literature.    By  Benjamin  W.  Wells.  Ph.  D,    ($1.50.) 

Chas.  ColUos,  Pub.,  and  The  Baker  ft  Taylor  Co. 

Chapters  on  Electricity.  An  Introduciory  Teit.Bot.k  for  Students  In  Col- 
lege.  By  Samuel  Sheldon,  Ph.  D.  (Wunberg).  Second  Edition  with  « 
Course  In  Electrical  Measure ments. 

Edward  ft  Brooghton. 

Moms'  Phonic  Readers.  A  seriea  of  school  readers  tor  leaching  tba  Eng- 
glisb  language  by  sound. 

First  Reader  with  4,000  words  for  spelling  by  Knmd.  By  Edward  P. 
Hoses,  A.M. 

Normal  Publishing  Ca 

Treasury  of  Latin  Genu.  A  companion  book  and  introduction  to  the 
treasures  of  Latin  literature.    By  Edwin  N.  Brown,  H.A.,  LL.  B. 

T.  &  Itonlaon. 

Scrap  Book  Recitations,  No.  11.  By  Henry  U.  Soper.  Supplement  of 
Original  Reclutions.    By  Wm.  H.  Head.    (.35.) 

Miscellaneous  Books. 


By  Eliiabeth  Llyord. 

0.  p.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Louis  XIV.  and  the  Zenith  of  the  French  Monarchy. 
.  A.     Student  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.     ($1.50.} 

Wm.  Beverley  Hartson. 


}  y  Arthur  Hasiall 


Chiffon's  Marriage.     By  Gyp.    Translated  by   Mrs.    Patchett   Martin. 
Illustrated  by  H.  C.  Edwards. 

Lothrop  PabUshing  co. 

What  They  Couldn't ;  A  HomeStory,    By  Pansy.    (Mn.  G.  R.  Aldeal. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Uente. 

Fords,  Howard,  Holbert. 

Bullet  and  Shell,  A  Soldier's  Romance    By  George  F.  Williams.  lUut- 
tiated  from  Sketches  Among  the  Actual  Scenes  by  Edwin  Forbes. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  ft  Co. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Tributes  fiom 
diers,  Statesmen,  and  Cilixens,  witi 
Hayes  Ward,  D.D.    (Ji.as.) 


For  Good 
Color  and 
Heavy  Growth 
Of  Hair,  use 

AVER'S 

^%  Hair  Vigor 

One 

Bottle  will  do 

Wonders.    Try  it 

PBiilr  tli«  Blood  vlth  Arofi  BuoopMillo. 


Not  Too  Late 


ir  attended  to  at  once,  for  THE  NEW 
YORK  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  has 
daily  call  (or  positions  of  some  kind. 
Experienced  Normal  Ctaduales  for  places 
in  Kindergarten  to  High  School  grades 
are  mostly  called  fot,  but  this  Bureau 
will  fill  many  positions  of  all  sorts  befote 
Jan.  ,,1890. 

Teachers  who  can  furnish  excellent 
testimonials  and  a  photograph  are  re- 
quested to  send  complete  particulars  at 
o  the  manager  of  this  Bureau. 


.  S.  KELLOW,  lanager, 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 


MANIKIN. 

It  contains  arty  different  colored  plat«s  of  the 
human  body,  onc-tQIrd  llf&aize.  Every  organ  In 
proper  position  over  the  neit.  Plates  printed 
on  cloth  and  durably  mounted  on  heavy  binders' 
boaid.  and  bound  in  cloth-  Fifty  thousand  mani- 
kins have  been  sold  for  from  (:»  to  fflO  each. 
Tins  one  thougn  smaller  answers  the  same  pur- 
poee.  It  ■»  Juat  right  for  the  student.  Price,  (S. 
apeoial  price  10  su  DSC  nbers,  |4,  postpaid,  securely 
packed,  complete  witn  manual ...u 

E.  L.  KBLlOaa:^  CO-mnrlTorkluiUCUeitco 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Nervourp,^.^. 

Mental  ^„„^ 
Nervous  „^,^^^ 

^lental  p.„„,^ 

Freligh's 

'y^--.  S/-r  M  Phosphorised 
I  \jy*.*Kf  Cerebro-Spinata) 
will  cure  when   ererything  else  liaa 
^led.     Prescribed  and  endotsed  now, 
atid  for  ten  years  paat,  by   over  4o,oc» 
Physicians.     Sample  by  mail  ajc,  ten 
days'  trial.     Regular  bottle  Ji  by  laaiL 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  ia  each. 
Conemtrated,  Prompt,  PowtHul. 
Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,   testimotiiala,   etc,   to  any 
address. 

/.  O.  Woodruff  6*  Co., 

Maxu/iuUrrinr  Cittn/iti, 
los-los  Fullon  »..  Jfwe  Torlc  Citv. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  ©F  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  1895,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Exatninatian  copy  nent:  Single  and  Doubie  Entry  far  50  cents; 
Single  Entry^  SO  cents.    Correspondence  requested. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


HERB  ART  and  the  HERB  ARTIANS 


By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Swarthmorc  College. 

268  pages.    $1.00.  net.    (Great  Educators  Series.) 


i2roo. 


Just  at  this  time  no  subject  is  attracting  the  attention  of  educators  so  much  as  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  at  the  Cleveland  meeting,  Department  of  Superintendence.  The  subject  of 
this  book  was  also  the  subject  ot  chief  interest  there,  and  its  author,  Dr.  DeGarmo,  was  a  conspicuous 
leader  in  the  discussion.  The  book  is  a  careful  exposition  of  the  Herbartian  Theory  of  Education  as 
expressed  by  Herbart  himself  and  developed  by  Ziller,  Stoy,  Frick,  Rein,  and  the  American  school. 

Sf  t postpaid  at  the  given  price     Write  for  a  compiete  circular  of  the  Series 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS.     NEW     YORK. 

NOW  'S  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE   FOR  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

A.  E.  WINSHIP,  Editor.    Weekly,  $3.50  a  Year.      BECAUSE 

New  subscribers  will  receive  all  the  numbers  from  the  time  their  order 
reaches  us  (provided  mention  is  made  of  this  offer)  until  the  first  of 
January,  free,  and  a  full  year's  subscription  to  January  '97,  all  for  $2.50. 

Wide-awake  teachers  throughout  the  country  have  been  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  in  the  past,  and  doubtless  many  thousands 
more  will  wish  to  do  so. 

If  you  have  never  used  the  Journal,  give  it  a  trial  during  the  com- 
ing year  and  be  convinced  of  its  merits.  We  try  to  make  the  best  edu- 
cational paper  published.     Test  it  for  yourself. 

Nature  Study  will  receive  more  attention  than  has  ever  been  given 
the  subject  in  any  educational  paper. 

Ten  four-page  supplements,  two  pages  of  which  are  regularly 
devoted  to  "Drills  and  Exercises,''  and  the  remaining  two  pages  to 
"Examination  Questions  and  Answers,"  are  included  in  a  year's  sub- 
scription. 

Subscription  Rates  :  $1.00  for  five  months  ;  $2.00  a  year  in  clubs  of 
three  or  more  to  one  P.  O.  address  ;  $2.50  a  year,  single  subscriptions. 
Three  weeks  free. 

Remember  our  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  new  subscribers :   Balance  of  this 
year  FREE,  and  a  full  year's  subscription  to  Jan.  '97,  for  $3.50. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

8  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 


111. 


READERS  will   confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Journal  when  communi- 
catiDg  with  advertisen. 


New  Books. 

The  old  prejudice  against  the  novel  hav- 
ing: to  a  large  extent  abated  the  question 
now  arises,  How  shall  the  tastes  of  the 
young  be  so  directed  that  good  novels  for 
reading  will  be  chosen  and  the  bad  dis- 
carded ?  An  account  of  a  very  interesting 
experiment  in  the  study  of  fiction  is  con- 
tained in  the  volume  entitled  Four  Years 
of  Navel  Reading,  edited  by  Prof.  Richard 
G.  Moulton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
A  society  known  as  the  Backworth  Novel 
Reading  union  was  formed  in  a  rainine  vil- 
lage of  the  north  of  England  in  order  to 
read  novels  and  obtain  such  improvement 
from  the  reading  as  would  come  from  de- 
bates, discussions,  and  the  writing  of  essays. 
At  first  the  members  all  read  in  a  month 
the  novel  chosen  by  the  society.  This 
being  too  short  a  time  for  some  of  them  two 
months  were  afterward  given.  The  results 
proved  eminently  satisfactory.  In  the  book 
are  given  a  brief  history  of  the  society,  a  list 
of  the  books  read,  with  hints  for  study,  and 
some  of  the  essays  produced.  The  plan  is 
worth  trying  in  school  societies  or  in  socie- 
ties not  connected  with  school.  Good  re- 
sults would  be  obtained  anywhere,  if  it  were 
judiciously  carried  out.  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.    50  cents.) 

Cash  vs.  Coin  is  an  answer,  by  Edward 
Wisner  to  the  free-silver  argument  in 
••  Coin's  Financial  School."  The  matter  in 
this  little  book  was  originally  prepared  for 
publication  in  the  Evening  News,  of  Mon- 
roe, Louisiana.  At  the  suggestion  of  oth- 
ers and  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a 
larger  class  of  readers  it  was  issued  in  its 
present  form.  (Chas.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  175 
Monroe  street,  Chicago.    25  cents ) 

Magazines. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Osboume, Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's stepson  and  collaborator,  has  written 
.an  account  for  the  October  number  of 
i  Scribner*s  Magazine  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
novelist  and  his  family.  Mr.  Osboume  was 
a  figure  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  household 
whose  importance  was  known  to  all  well 
acquainted  with  the  familv.  From  the 
time  when  Treasure  Island  was  dedicated 
to  him  in  his  boyhood  he  was  constantly 
with  his  stepfather,  to  whom  in  all  his  pro- 
jects he  was  a  most  trusted  and  valued 
assistant. 

Among  the  features  of  The  Writer 
(Boston)  for  September  are  a  practical  ar- 
ticle on  "  How  to  Write  Stories  for  Boys," 
by  William  O.  Stoddard,  the  popular  juven- 
ile writer,  and  an  article  equally  practical 
and  timely  on  "  How  to  Report  a  Yacht 
Race,"  by  William  E.  Robinson,  the  yachts 
ing  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Among  graphic  methods  of  illustrating 
the  Sunday-school  lesson,  the  sand-map  is 
now  used  in  many  progressive  schools. 
Miss  Juliet  E.  Dimock  has  become  widely 
known  as  an  expert  in  the  use  of  this  form 
of  lesson  illustration.  She  has  written  an 
article,  soon  to  appear  in  The  Sunday^ 
School  Times,  in  which  she  describes  the 
making  of  a  sand -map  and  its  varied  uses. 
Miss  Dimock  tells  not  merelv  how  she 
makes  and  uses  her  own  sand-maps,  but 
how  other  teachers  may  prepare  and  use 
theirs. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
D.  D.,  president  of  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  gives  an  mteresting 
account  of  *'  The  Christian  Endeavor  Move- 
ment," dwelling  upon  the  great  conventions 
of  the  society  and  their  extensive  work. 
Hon.  James  H.  Eckels,  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  writes  hopefully  regarding  "  Our 
Reviving  Business. 
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Satisfaction  and 
Speed  in 

Columbia 
Bicycles 

The  famous  Hartford  Single-Tube 
Tireswith  which  Columbia  Bicycles 
areefiuipped  add  much  to  the  pleas- 
ure Columbia  riders  haTe  in  bicy- 
cling. Even  the  dreaded  puncture 
loses  its  terrors  with  Hartlbrd 
Single-Tubes.  Rqraired  in  a  min- 
ute. Anyone  can  do  it.  Dunlop 
tires,  best  of  doable  tubes,  if  you 


A  series  of  articles  on  the  "  Public 
Schools  of  the  United  States  "  will  be  ( 
[ributed  to  Harper's  Weekly  by  F. 
Hewes.  They  are  to  be  statistical  at^d 
comparative,  giving  the  data  in  regard  to 
attendance,  pupils,  teachers,  salaries,  cur- 
ricula, expenditures,  city  schools  and  high 
schools.  They  will  deal  with  the  e" — 
stib^ect  of  public  school  education  it 
United  States,  and  the  facts  in  regard  lo 
the  various  sections  will  be  carefully  col 
lated,  and  compared  with  each  other,  and 
studied  in  their  relation  to  the  general 
status  of  public  education  in  this  country. 
The}'  will  be  graphically  illustrated  and 
elucidated  by  means  of  ingenious  and  ac- 
curate diagrams,  charts,  and  figures.  There 
are  seven  papers  in  alt  which  will  begin  in 
September  and  will  continue  through  the 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  makes 
its  appearance  in  new  type,  with  broad 
pages,  a  handsome  cover,  and  other  feat- 
ares  that  will  be  appreciated  by  its  numer- 
ous readers. 

The  Citi*e»  for  September  has  editorials 
treating  at  length  free  libraries  and  sum- 
mer schools.  Prof.  John  M.  Macfarlane.of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  contributes 
a  timely  article  showing  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley  in  the  movement  of 
the  present  century  which  has  led  to  the 
popularization  of  Natural  Science.  Dr. 
Edmund  J.  James  writes  on  "  Some  Con- 


siderations on  Our  System  of  Education," 
and  shows  that  our  edtication  development 
keeping  pace  with  our  industrial  and 
commercial  developmeot,  and  that,  since 
the  problems  of  education  are  never-end- 
ing, the  means  of  education  must  be  ever- 
expanding.  Dr.  Albert  A.  Bird  concludes 
his  studies  of  Pennsylvania  Election  Laws, 
with  a  geheral  article  showing,  much  to 
Pennsylvania's  discredit,  the  comparisons 
between  ber  election  machinery  and  that  of 
cities  in  New  York  state  and  other  latge 
:ies  of  the  country. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  September 
calls  attention  to  the  change  in  European 
:  on  the  liquor  question,  as  shown 
especially  in  the  establishment  of  the  French 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  whole- 
sale supply  of  strong  liquors,  in  the  work 
of  the  Belgian  commission,  and  in  the  still 

important  action  taken  by  Russia 
setting  up  a  government  monopoly  of  the 
entire  wholesale  and  retail  traffic  in  liquors 
throughout  the  empire.  "Everywhere  in 
Europe,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Review, 
"the  fact  is  becoming  recognized  that 
liquor  selling  is  not  only  an  unbecoming 
business,  but  one  that  is  socially  and  politi- 
cally dangerous — requiring  new  and  rigid 
regulation  or  else  total  suppression." 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  has  written  a  new 
novelette,  dealing  in  the  main  with  the 
"  fashionables  "  of  New  York  at  the  horse 
show,  which  Ihe  Ladies'  Home  Jourr 
about  to  begin.  Mr.  W,  T.  Smedley  has 
illustrated  the  story. 

Literary  Notes. 

A  volume  of  James  Sully  called  Studies 
of  Childhood,  and  soon  to  be  published, 
comprises  papers  dealing  with  the  imagina- 
tion, thoughts,  language,  and  fears  ol  chiU 

The  Messrs.  Holt  have  in  press  The  Un- 
religion  of  the  Future  and  Art  from  the 
Sociological  Point  of  View,  both  of  which 
have  been  translated  from  the  French  of 

The  old  rectory  at  Grasmere,  in  which 
Wordsworth  lived  from  i8it  to  1813,  while 
engaged  on  The  EixcursioH,  has  been  torn 

down.     It  was  built  in  16S7. 

Among  the  papers  of  Moltke  have  been 

found  several  poems,  which  critics  are  said 
to  think  extremely  well  of. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  has  a  new  novel  ready 
for  serial  publication  called  The  Master 
Craftsman.  His  Beyond  the  Dreams  of 
Avarice  will  be  issued  on  the  continent  in 
the  Tauchnitz  Library. 

Katharine  Lee  Bates,  of  Wellesley  col 
lege,  has  edited  for  Leach,  Shewell  &  San- 
bom's  Student's  Series  of  English  Classics 
Shakespeare's  .^(ii!f»MM^r^;^>i/V  Dream. 
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"The 

Bugbear 

of  stiffening  is 
that  they  will 
cut  through 
the  skirt 
braids." 

She's    mis- 
taken,   they 
cant  cut 
through  the 

&M." 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 

Send  (or  lamplei,  ahovini;  libels  and  maleiiil, 
lolhe  S.H.  &  M.  Co..  P.O.  Boi  699.  Nsw  York  City. 

••S.H.&M."  Dress  SUys  are  the  Beat. 
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■^■^  lioning  The  Journal  when  com- 
municatiog  with  advertisers. 
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Some  Famous  LtaJtrs  Ametig  Women 
is  the  lille  of  a  new  volume  bv  Sarah  K. 
Bolton  in  the  familiar  series  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Crowell.  Among  the  women 
included  in  it  are  Catherine  Booth,  Lucy 
Stone.  I^dy  Henry  Somerset,  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe. 

lite  Smithsonian  institution  at  Washing- 
tot)  has  awarded  its  prize  of  $10,000  to 
Lord  Rayleigh  and  Prof.  Ramsay,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  for  their  discovery  of  argon, 
the  new  elementary  consiiiuent  of  the  at- 
mosphere. This  remarkable  discovery  is 
the  subject  of  a  fifteen-page  article  in  the 
present  number  of  Ctnlury  History  (second 
quarter,  189S),  giving  in  detail  the  history 
of  the  investigations,  and  the  chemical. 
physical,  and  spectroscopic  properties  of 
argon  so  far  as  known,  and  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  the  discoverers,  cuts  of  ap- 
paratus, and  photographs  of  spectra. 

A.  Flanagan  has  issued  the  second  edi- 
tion of  part  third  of  Carl  Betz's  physical 
training  course  entitled  Light  Gymnasliet. 
It  is  handsomely  illusirattd  and  contains 
exercises  with  dumbbells,  wands,  rings,  and 
Indian  clubs.  Part  fourth.  Popular  Gyi 
nasties  ;  or,  AlkUtia  and  Sports  of  the 
Playground,  is  the  latescibook  in  the  series, 
and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  not  be 
the  least  popular  and  useful  one. 

The  prediction  made  by  educational 
papers  that  The  Century  Book  for  Young 
Americans,  by  £lbridge  5.  Brooks,  would 
be  widely  used  in  the  schools  for  supple- 
mentary reading  has  been  abundantly  ful- 
filled. The  booK  has  been  adopted  for  this 
purpose  by  the  boards  of  education  in  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Bridge- 
port, among  others,  h  is  also  in  use 
among  many  of  the  leading  private  schools 
of  the  country. 

Under  the  title  of  The  World's  Classics, 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  brought  out  a 
re-issue,  in  less  expensive  form,  of  Che 
more  important  of  the  volumes  previously 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets. 

The  Sargent  Publishing  Company  3  new 
firm  in  the  Monadnock  Block.  Chicago,  will 
publish  the  last  of  September  Francis  Bacon 
and  his  Shakespeare,  by  Theron  5.  E. 
Dixon,  a  patent  lawyer,  who  was  one  of  the 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
250.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


Annual  ul»  m 


e  tbu  6,000,000  boxei. 


counsel  in  the  Bell  telephone  cases  in  the 
supreme  court.  It  contains  no  "cipher" 
or  anything  of  that  order,  but  simply  pre- 
sents,in  a  critical  exposition, the  data  (almost 
wholly  new)  whose  consideration  has  con- 
vinced the  author  of  Bacon's  authorship  of 
the  plays. 

W,  M.  Rossetti  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  volume  of  poems  by  his  sister  Chris, 
tma.  which  have  r.ot  yet  seen  the  light.  His 
oldest  daughter  is  preparing  for  her  aunt's 
admirers  a  "  Birthday- Book." 

Publishers'  Notes. 

Th^  Students'  Series  of  English  Classics. 
published  by  Messrs.  Leach,  Snewell  &  San- 
born, of  No.  67  Fifth  avenue.  N.  Y.  City, 
are  attracting  widespread  interest  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiarly  appropriate  and  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  they  are  presented. 
Of  convenient  size,  with  clear,  bright  ty- 
pography, durably  bound  in  cloth,  the  se- 
lections not  abridged  or  mutilated  and  with 
copious  annotations  and  references,  they 
present  attractive  and  valuable  aids  to  the 
tudy  of  hieraiure.  33  vols,  of  the  series 
low  ready  and  eight  additional  in  press. 
The  Students'  Series  of  Latin  Classics  is 
presented  in  the  same  style  and  form 
above,  and  comprises  all  the  selections  u! 
ally  read  in  American  schools  and  colleges; 
they  are  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  most 
approved  German  editions.  This  firm  al»o 
publish  many  other  works  in  all  branches. 
of  sterling  merit.  A  full  catalogue  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

How  many  boards  are  reidy  to  econo- 
mize by  adopting  a  system  for  preserving; 
books  hke  that  ol  the  Holden  Patent  Book 
Cover  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass..'  This  sys- 
tem has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  has 
been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  admira- 
bly. Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  by  its  use. 

For  the  "  eye-minded,"  and  how  few 
small  children  are  not,  there  is  nothing  bei- 
for  teaching  science  and  other  branches 
than  a  good  projection  lantern.  The  Crite- 
rion Magic  Lantern  of  J.  B.  Colt  &  Co.. 
carries  all  scientific  attachments  and  may 
be  used  with  sun,  electric,  oxy-hydrogeo, 
and  oil  light  interchangeably.  The  cata- 
ogues  explain  all  details. 

Imitation  is  a  species  of  flattery,  no  niatter 
whether  it  relates  to  the  doings  of  persons  or 
"    goods  in  the  market.  The  high  quality  of 

e  cocoas  and  chocolates  of  Walter  Baker 
Co.,   Limited,   Dorchester.    Mass,,    has 

lied  forth  many  tmitatioiis;  but  do  not 
be  deceived.  Get  the  genuine  product — 
look  carefuliy  to  see  if  Dorchester.  Mass , 
is  printed  on  the  label— and  you  will  say  it 
is  a  drink  fit  for  a  kmg. 

Everyone  is  aware  that  a  great  deal  of 
poor  cotlee,  tea.  and  spices  is  sold,  and  often 
a  high  price.  Now  those  who  are  par- 
ilar,  who  want  a  good  quality  of  these 
necessary  asticles.  should  send  Co  the  Great 
American  Tea  Co.,  31  Vesey  street,  New 
York.  Besides  a  great  many  premiums, 
consisting  of  china,  clocks,  lamps,  etc.,  are 
given  away.  Good  incomes  are  being  made 
by  taking  orders  for  this  company. 

The  Densmore  Typewriter  was  adopted 

/  the  United  States  war  department  in 

'1 93  and  the  contract  was  renewed  in  1894. 

Densmores  were  supplied  10  ihe  land  offices 

throughout  ihc  United  States  in  1895.    The 

Carnegie  Steel  Company  purchased  a  Dens- 

'n  1893  and  they  now  have  thirty.three 

Any  one  who  wishes  information  in 
regard  to  this  light  running  machine  should 
write  CO  the  Densmore  Typewriter  Co.,  316 
Broadway,  N.  Y, 
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doubt  eiclaitu, 
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touch!"  Ilouil'a  ^araapariila  gently 
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and  dfgestive  oi^ana,  invigorates  the 
liver,  creates  a  natural,  healthy  desire 
for  food,  gives  refreshing  sleep,  and 
m  short,  raises  the  health  tone  of  the 
entire  system.     Kemcmber 

Hood's  .^r.  Cures 
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Literary  Notes. 
The  Primary  School  for  September 
ricb  in  valuable  material.  It  contains  timely 
articles  on  "The  First  Day."  by  an  ex- 
^cher,  and  "  Discipline  and  Tactics."  by 
S.  B.  Sinclair.  These  articles  are  devoted 
to  Nature  Study,— "  Primary  Observations 
in  Nature  Work— I.,"  by  Sarah  E.  Scales ; 
Nature  Study  in  Season— I,"  by  Frank  O, 
Payne  ;  and  "  A  Seed  Talk,"  by  L.  M.  Had 
Icy.  Miss  Nora  A.  Sniih  begins  a  series  of 
articles  called  "  Exercises  on  the  Kindergar- 
ten Gifts."  The  subject  of  reading  is  repre- 
sented by  "  First  Reading  by  the  Sentence 
Method,"  by  Ellen  E.  Kenyon,  and  "  First 
Reading  by  the  Rational  Method."  The 
first  of  series  of  articles  on  "  Vocal  Music." 
by  F.  E.  Howard  ;  on  "  Physical  Educa- 
tion." by  W.  J.  Ballard  ;  and  on  "  Free  Hand 
Drawing  (or  the  First  Year,"  by  Lucy  A. 
Earle  are  given.  There  is  one  at  the  popu- 
lar Child  Life  articles,  with  pictures 
trate  it,  and  there  is  also  the  first  of 
of  articles  on  '"  How  to  Teach  Figures  and 
Signs." 

Mrs.   A.  E.   Barr  has  been  chosen  by 
popular  ballot  as  one  of  the  three  jurors 
award  the  New  York  ^^m/i/V  lio.ooo  pnze 
for  the  best  novel.    The  other  two  are  M.  W. 
Haieltine  and  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 

The  publishers  of  TAe  Literary  World 
Boston,  announce  that  the  Rev.  Edward 
Abbott.  D.  D.,  who  was  editor  of  that  paper 
for  nearly  twelve  years  previous  to  1S89,  has 
resumed  his  old  position. 

Ginn  &  Co..  will  add  this  autumn  to  their 
International  Modem  Language  Series. 
French  Prase:  Places  and  Peoples,  edited 
by  Prof-  Jules  Luquiens  of  Yale.  It  will 
contain  descriptive  passages  from  Dumas, 
Victur  Hugo,  Monnier,  Loti,  Schfrer.  Eu 
gine  Fromentin  and  Taine. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Stoddard,  wife  of  the  poet, 
and  herself  not  unknown  to  fame  as  a  nov- 
elist, is  about  to  bring  out  a  volume  ol 
"  Poems,"  through  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co- 
It  will  appear  early  in  the  fall. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready 
Beautiful  Houses,  by  Louis  H.  Gibson, 
which  will  embody  the  results  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  architecture  of  many  countries, 
with  a  view  to  its  adaptation  to  American 
life  and  building. 
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Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company . 
pnblkzation  of  The  Students'  Standard 
Dictionary,  The  Students'  Standard  Syn- 
onyms, and  The  Students  Standard  Spel- 
ter;  also  a  series  of  Standard  Readers  in 
five  numbers. 

The  Connection  of  Thought  and  Mem- 
ory, by  Herman  P.  Lukens,  is  in  the  press 
of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

During;  the  Teething  Period. 
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SO  cents  a  Year. 

The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully  edited  for  the  school- 
room. Clubs  of  two  or  more  25c. 
each. 

Us  circulation  has  doubled  dW' 
ing  tbe  last  vear. 

E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO..  New  York 


^^^^^■^^"^.^Srfi^A'^lnnn.  '  DEADERS  win  confer  a  favor  by  men. 
KIDDER'S  PA8TILLES.P^»'WSS  "-  Zoning  the  school  Journal 
■■■^■■■■■■■wSi^^l&     "^^'^  communicating  with  advertiaers. 


tura      VI  Eo,      tHUft 


0000000 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  RESTONSONDAY. 
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A  GrapMc  Story  of  our  Country's  Life,  Growtli,  and  Progress. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  History  of 

Our  Country.ji 

A    TEXT-BOOK    FOR    SCHOOLS. 


The  Step-Ladder. 


ProMand  Poetrr  designed  (or  iiie 

iD  Children's  Classes  in  Elocution  and  (or  Supple 

mentary  Reading  in  Public  and  Private  Schoob. 

By  MARGARET  A.  KLBIN. 

v.tn.i  n-.n  I.>ifer  ryaa  Dr.  C.  W.  Bmar- 

CsllcBv  •ronttsrr.  B  - 

"  *--kkoa  a  OOP7  of  The  » 


Hu,  Pre*.  Sail 


mi  It.  I 


,» 


wtlT  admire  thcludEn 
,    fbo  Inlroductlon  «h 


^fag-ofr^- 

id  tieanllT  endonr  Ui«  tK»k  Id  errry 

.    Price,  poatpald,  7]  Cta.    Sftcitt 


0.   H.   COOPER,  LL.D., 


t  Translations  || 

%  Utei-al  and  9##### 
0  Interlinear  ##9999 

—  9lllll#«««*il 

I  Dictionaries 


HARRY   F.   ESTILL, 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Civil  GoiirnmenI  in  the  Sam  Houston 
Stale  Kormal  Insulate,  lluntsville,  Texas;  and 


SuperintendeHt  0/ SMemuH  Schools,  Texn 


i2mo.     Cloth.     488  pages,  including  an  A^Tpendix  of 

35  pages.     Fully  illustrated  with  chcfice 

pictures,  maps,  and  charts. 


S  Greek,  Latin,  R-et]cli,Ger]nan 

#•1 


For  IntrotiucHon,  Pricey  $1,0 


DBSCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE  TO  ANV  / 


GINN    &   COMPANY.    PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAOO,  ATLANTA,  DALLAS. 


BOOK    COURSES. 


TWO 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic.    Parts  L  and  II. 

B7  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  in  Lang^uage,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

By  SOUTHWORTH  and  GODDARD. 

Th«e  «ie  works  of  sterliDg  merit.    There  are  many  olher  sucb  upon  our  list. 

OHr  CalMUp,!,  Prict  LittamdUriii  ^ imr^uttian  and Sxckanti  intcM  fflitalicH. 

lUCH,  SHEWEll  S  SANBORN,    New  Tork,    Boston,    Chlcaeo. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  f  For  giving  ,  tcstco 
UBOR  I  any  amount  J  '»,',, 
SAVING  orpracti<:einl  vVan 
DEVICE    [  arithmetic      '  i"iia 

rom  tbe  loweit  snde  of  pnsuuT  additioo,  throivta 
icliani,  perceauce  to  adtance  measuremenCa.  ja 
u  of  ifi  cards  eacb,  ctctt  oae  diffcreac  i^oe.  yt 
nti  Dcc  per  let.  pottpald.    Complete  leti  oT  V  id 

E.  L  auOM  I  CO.,  In  f  ork  t  GUciio. 


"IMPROVEMBNT  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  AOB." 


THREE  NEW  MODEL 

SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITERS 

A/OS.    2,    3,    AND    4. 

HAVE   YOU   EXAMINED   THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofoie  Overlooked  bjr  Other  Ua nn&ctureri 


Ajdr,,,  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPAWY, 
Br.noh,gfno..  ajOTSS"^,™  J.'.'"''""      Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


R 


EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning   The  Journal 
catinf  with  adveitisers. 


iries  il 

ich,  German   BS 

.##•#11 

KRIBMftCO.        ^A 


IF  YOU  WANT 


THE  LATEST 
THE  OREATEST 
THE  BEST 


TYPEWRITER 

the 

NEW 
HAMMOND 

Wo.  2 
Tlie  Hammond  Typewriter  Co., 

403  tt  405  East  OJtl  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian   Exposition,  1893. 


NEW  YORK: 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Chemicals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &   CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
8  Lake  Street. 


Aids  for  Teaching  Art  and  History. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  are  now  publishing  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  fine  photographs  of  famous  buildings  and  monuments 
as  aids  for  teaching  Art  and  History. 

These  reproductions  are  about  20x28  inches  in  size,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  original  photographs,  and  do  not  fade  on  exposure  to  light. 
PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  BACH. 

Ah   illtitlraled  circular  showing  tkt  subjects  thus  far  published,    will  it  mailed  on  appli- 

THE    PRANQ    EDUCATIONAL   COnPANY, 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Lftboratorj  Supplies  of  Every  Descriptoo 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 

,  IMPORTERS 

— AND- 

DBALERS, 

rairciSt., 
PHIUDEIPHIA 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


FRED.  FRICK,  Mir., 


Modern     Science 

Apparatus. 
Original    Designs. 
Superior  Work- 
manship. 
Standard    Special 
tiea. 
las    Air    Pumps, 
Solar  Microscope  &  Lantern 
I    Motors,   Galvanome- 
and  Testlns  Seta. 

ALFRED    L.    ROBBINS    CO., 

»  BDil  Balearaaini  1J9  sod  1HI    Lake 


ESTABIjISSED  1851. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 

Everything  necessary  for 
ihc  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  al 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  meial  appara 
lus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 


Glas 


and  e 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


# 


J^W^^© 


Physical  and  Chemical  Appantos. 
Microicopei,  Teletcopet, 
Photographic  Sopplies, 

Optical  Lantemt  ft  Slides. 

Only  evmplele  Science  Pactery  in  tkt  West. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  ORDER 

CHtGAQO, 


MUSIC 


"Trilby  Music" 

dFliKtaitui  Tolame  nude  up  at  all  tb»  Ksnud 
rDmcDCal  HunpofLUont  nna  or  blajfd  In  Em 
LilBr'i  famoui  Dovel,     Botb  >,DBilu  aDd  prIvlDal 

"College  Songs" 

ittIC  MlllDD.     IM  Kinill,  IncladlDB  all  tbr  tBtnOM 


aoDM  Df  Akutrloa,    Boloa  foranj'  TOtov,    Qbonwaai  tar 

"Royal  Four-Haod  Collection" 

piano  durli  In  collecllon  rorm  an  dUBenlt  to  lad, 
■Dd  tbli  boiA  baa  prOTCd  Terj  popular. 

''  Royal  Reed  Organ  Collection  " 

.17  of  tbr  moal  pIcailBit  and  elocllnileiampin  of 
made  tor  tha  parlor  oriau,— waltaia,  manilua,  opmt- 

''  American  Piano  Collection  " 

Tba  ebeapf It  itrlotlT  blfb  irwla  plana  coUaeOn 

"  Royal  Collection  of  Instrumen- 
tal Guitar  Music  " 

80  pasei.  H3  F<"™-,,^k"  ™™I>1"*  ■<"!  •udOat 
tbliiH  like  tbc  price. 

"  Royal  Collection  of  Vocal 

Guitar  Music  " 


Oliver  Ditson  Gompany 

453-463  Washington  St.  Borton  T, 


m,tHitHit>A  CLSC  WjWIMIiMI 

ICHAUTAUQUAl 

RBADINO  CntCLB. 
C       A  deAnile  course  In  Enrliih  Hiatorr  C 

Land  Liierature,ModemA[t,Ceol(iKy,aaa  , 
Europe  in  th«  XIX.  Century  L 


In  dHullOTT  re 

Irrourwrorlliecora.  -, 

•rthitima.  C 

hdpfiil  . 


ih..iaii.Au-4<.>vu..i>«%.omplf4eand  hdpfik.  ^ 
plan.    OveraDo.nacnniUedtiiiceiM-       m 
Mm  H.  VlnGttrt,»«pt.  IM,  BaM«,  I.  T.  A 

mmmm  clsc  wvmmit 
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1 1F  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  ^"^  furnished  in  your  schools 

I  YOU   NEED  THE 

"H OLDEN    SYSTEM    for 

PRESERVING    BOOKS" 

A  CHEAP,  SIMPLE   AND   EFFECTIVE   METHOD    FOR    SAVING  BOOKS 
PROM    WEAR. 

USED  BY  OVER  500  PROMINENT  SCHOOL  BOARDS— iLL  PRAISE  IT. 

Do  not  allow  j/ottr  texl-bookf  to  go  unprotected  another  year! 

Newt  NOW  for  aamjUee  and  information— FRBK  to  any  addreea, 

3;v';sH0LDEN    PATENT    BOOK    COVER    CO., 


H.  C,  HOLDEN,  Stc'y.    P  .    O. 


SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.,    U.    S.    A. 


TEACHERS*    AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  ''t.l 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^^^^gSLpSiN^'^**  * 


COMPANY. 

XAKTAL,  FRKS. 
lati  TwdCih  Sinn,  Wuhinscon.  D.  C. ; 
1^.  T  4»  CcDiuiT  BujIdiDK,  Minntapoli*.  Minn. ; 

lo.  111. ;  iioK  South  Spring  Street,  Loi  Angcli 

i;  King  StrMi,  Wat  Toronto,  Qin. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  "^ESSSb"^ 

One  ftr  Rctisien  Ic  Both  Oflicei.    Send  for  Affcncx  Huiul. 

Bwrfntw  oaiw!  I  I O  Tramont  St.,  B08T0M.    a  I  I  Wabash  Ave.,  OHICAOO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provldaa  Schools  of  all    Gradea  with  Competent  T«aoh«r«. 


•achara  with  Oood  Records  In  Obtaining  PoBltloi 

VrrrftfmlUtnci  milk  ttkiMimim 


Bt«M  St.,  Albany,  M.  T. 


THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

C.  J.  ALBERT  4  B.  F.  CLARK,  ^,«^,.)        2  I  I  Wsbaah  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eilablished  1887.    Tbe  lirRCtl  add  but  equipped  Agency  la  the  Wett. 
i^Asmt  ftiF  Mwtbwest ;    C.  P.  BOGKR8.  MmnlialltDwii,  Ik. 


$75  a  Month— evenings. 

WRITERS 

and  WRITING  TEACHERS 

Wanted.  Experieace  or  good  writing  not 
necesSATjt  as  we  will  train  you  for  the  posi- 
tkiD   at  your  own   home  under   Biouer'a 

Spular  Sjstem  of  Physical  Training 
■  Fentnanahip,  ana  our  systemaiized 
Course  of  Hail  Intmciona,  free  of  charge. 
Beautiful  Parchment  Diploma  isxao  in. 
with  Corporate  Seal  of  College,  granted. 
Write  in  jonr  own  hand. 

The  Blxler  Buslncsi  College  Co., 

WOOeXEB,    OHIO. 


^m  ^K  ^  ^  Ciulocnr  of  Speaken 

p  WK  K  t  flin,  Drlllt.  luclien' 
'     ■»  —  ^  Wrilen,  ARiiurmenU. 


LIGHT   AND  SHADE    ORAWINQ 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

Saliirday  Classes  in  the  Metropolitan  Nonnal 
Art  ScliooU  in  the  New  Building  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ihe  City  of  New  Vorlt,  east  aide  of  Wash- 
iogton  Square.  For  circulars,  addreu  without 
delay  the  Principal,  Langdon  S.  Thompson,  30 
Park  Sl„  Jeraey  City,  N.  J. 


S 


ehermerhorn's  Teachers'  Agency 

Oldest  and  best  knowo  In  U,  S. 

Esubllibed  iSjj. 

3  East  14TH  Street,  N.  Y, 


PKACTIC'AL  TVP 


IWRITlltO. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

OF  RELIABLE 

American  and  Foreign  Teaehera.  Profenoik,  aa« 
Musician!  of  both  seies  for  UniTerBitics,  ColleRea, 
Schools,  Families  and  Churctaea.  Clrcuiarsof  choice 
schools  careluily  recommended  to  panDts    Selling 


Tiachirs  Wantid!  T::A^SS!tS, 

lawn  A TG.,  Chicago.    4.000  poailtons  filled. 


AMERICAN    AND    FGRKIOH 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


Qools  to  puenD.    Cail  oa  or  aidms 
.  J.  VOUNO-FULTON, 

1t»  nal«  ttaaan.  Mew  T«ik, 


.QrhifTbgimdepoaitioi 

J'lTania  and   other  statn.        Send    tor   circulars. 
ATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,    Robu 
:..  Myeit,  Manager,  HarrisburE,  Pa. 
(Iltli  year  J 


^^    ^n-^Hz-Aris  talnable  lo  proportion  to  its 

«i].;™b!>utth™  that  !;S2d^'',fio™od 

V^i^i  S"'«^'""o^  Recommends 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 


A  TEACHER 

of  Science  and  Mathematics  wanted  in  a 
York  Stale  Academy,  Address 

Teach  en'  Co  .Operative  Aisociation, 


*  Criterion"  and  "Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

"  Crlterloa  "  Oxy-HTdragea  Magic  Lantera. 

These  lanterns  are  so  constnicied  that  either  Oil  Light.  Line 
fhi,  or  Electric  Ligbi  mav  be  used  intetchangeibly.    Scientific 

■end  for  catalogue. 

J.    B.    COLT    Si,    CO., 


R^ 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Hnry  K.  KaeCraekan,  O.O.,  U..D.,  Obanoellor 


Twelve  major  and  minor  courses,  with  dec- 
lives,  leading  to.  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  those 
seebing  to  become  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, professors  in  nonnal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers of  higher  rank. 

Year  beglna  September  j7. 
5cliolarshl|w  Offered. 

Special  Scbolarsblp  for  Women. 

Fn-  calaUg,..  xMot/%11  U/*rmalKn,0d<lrm, 
EDWARD  R.  SHAW,  Ph.D.,  Dean, 
Unlvenlty  Building, 
WASHINQTON  SQUARE,    ■    •    N.  Y.  CITY. 


atmnUBC.   "t 
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Walter  BaKort  Go.jJiqlteil, 

PURE,  HIOH  GRADE 

Cocoas  aid  Chocolates 
HisffiST awards'   is 


Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

^tlH  EU»OPE  m  AHEBICA. 
Caution:  ]^^'J„!CC. 


AWjic 


Every  Reader 


SOLO  BY  OHOCERS  EVERYWHERE. 
IrtLTEB  MKER  i  CO.  ITU.   MIICHOTEB,  IIM». 


For  Braia-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of  1  Debilitated. 
teachers' help,  should  send  a  card  asking                 j-      ..       *    ■-    t»l         t.   j. 
(or  it.     It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  lime      HorSIOrd'S   ACIQ    PhOSphate 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  g«f   a   .  .  ,        r, 
larfter  salary  ne«  year.                                    IS   Without  exception,    the    Best 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,              Remedy    for    relieving    Mental 
61  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y  and  Nervous  Exhaustion  ;  and 
- —  where  the  system  has  become 

O  For  Vertical  Writing.  ^^M^^Si  <'"''"'»«''  ^y  disease,  u  acts 

"^  ^^^^^^^^      as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 

l/-lcT-<r»u        ^I¥    I    /-VT'T'je  affording    sustenance    to    both 

Use    JOSEPH        QILLOTTS         bram  and  body 

Dr.    E.   Cornell  Esten.   Philadd- 

VERTIGR  A  PH   P^>a.,P^.,  says :    "I  have  met  with  the 

'  greatest  and  most  satisfactory  results 

I  in  dyspepsia  and  general  derangement 

*  of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  system?, 

causing  debility  and  txhaiistion." 

Dncripiive  pampbld  free  on  application  la 
ItnnlinVI  Chemlo>l  Worlu,  FroildBBH.  B.  I. 
Beware  of  Substitutes  and  ImtCuions. 
For  sa'e  by  all  Druggists. 


VERTICULAR      and 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  especially  designed   for  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 

at  by  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS.  9i  John  street.  HEW  YORK. 


5UPPLIES 


ALPHA  CRAYONS 


NATIONAL 

BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 


APPLICATION 


5UFFLIES 


"^ 


UKITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READIN6  CHARTS 

aooD  accNT. 


United  States  School  Furniture,   Go. 

.  ..3l5-3ai  W»«H»VE..  CHICMO        SIDIEt,  OHIO         M  FIFTHUVE- HEW  TDRK 


:    Every  Essential 

Longest  Service 


SCHOOL    DESKS. 

Adjiutabls  D»k>  ukI  Chain,  (evenl    ■tjlen.       ■'Model-    Com- 
blnrd  Deik  and  Seat. 

BLACKBOARDS,  all  kinds. 

Hend   for  umnlv   KUREKA    BIACBBOARU   CIX>TU.      HAPH. 

OLOHIJK.  etr.    Fullllnelx'hocilFDrnUhlng*.    Send 

R.  H.  GiLPEH.  School  Fprnlslier.  3  East  Uth  St..  Hflf  Tort. 
THE  GEM  SPELLING  BLANK  Na.  U. 

Words  and  Dlctatlan. 

Snrciallv  BdapictI  lo  mecl  the  dcmatid  for  SLANT  or  VERTICAL  WKITING  now  sn  much  in  tokuc. 

PECKHU.  LfmETcO-,  Pablishers,  General  Sctiool  Supplies,  66  Reade  St.,  M  T- 


KINDERfiARTEN 


IHD  SCHOOL  J  SCHBRMEKHORN  4  l 

SUPPLIES.    1  3^ii^™o?K." 


>end  for  CntaloKne. 


NEW  NO.  4 

Calig^raph 


1  Writing  Machine  Co, 

SROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 


E 


STERBROOn 

VWTEXEXm   1 


Standard  School  Numbers. 
3i3,  444.    128,  105  and  048. 

For  saiA  by  all  Statlonara. 

S.    ESTERBBOOK  STEBI  PEX  CO^  !l  lobl  8t ,  E I 
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business  department  of  Thr  Journal  is  on  another  page. 


ten  relatinir   to  contributions  should  be  addressed  plainly,  **£ditors  of 

Journal.^"      All  letters  about  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 

BLLOGG  ft  Co.   Do  not  put  editorial  and  business  items  on  the  same  sbeet. 


The  Little  Red  School-House. 

irge  number  of  people,  displeased  with  the  manage- 
of  the  public  schools  in  our  cities,  have  formed  an 
lation  and  taken  for  its  emblem  a  little  red 
1-house,  meaning  mainly  by  this  that  it  proposes 
'end  elementary  education.  It  may  be  supposed 
he  cross-roads  school  house  as  an  emblem  could 
little  force  ;  but  in  the  .great  political  campaign  of 
:he  Whig  party  selected  a  log  cabin  as  its  emblem 

great  overturn  followed.  The  selection  of  the 
red  school-house  as  an  emblem  has  already  roused 
feeling  and  results  may  be  looked  for.  To  throw 
3n  the  condition  of  affairs  will  now  be  attempted. 
ire  are  those  who  object  to  have  our  school  system 
itics.  This  is  a  democratic  country  ;  in  most  cities 
)ard  of  education  is  elected  by  popular  vote  ;  the 
1  trustees  in  the  rural  districts  are  so  chosen, 
ty-five  to  fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  struggle  for 
ace  of  teacher,  for  the  salaries  paid  were  small;  but 
jrent  state  of  things  has  come  about.  Fifty  years 
le  small  sum  of  money  needed  to  run  the  Public 
>1  Society  in  this  city  was  gotten  by  subscription  ; 
oney  for  the  public  schools  is  now  raised  by  taxa- 

No  teacher  is  paid  less  than  $500  per  annum  ;the 
pal  $3000;  the  city  superintendent  $7500,  and  over 
iillions  are  spent  annually. 

t  powqr  to  distribute  the^e  millions  of  dollars  in 
^Tork  city  is  now  coveted  ;  the  power  to  distribute 
»ur  thousand  places  held  by  superintendents,  prin- 
y  teachers,  janitors,  and  building  repairers  is  the 
t  of  much  struggle  and  bargaining.  What  it  is  in 
York  city  it  is  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  St. 
;.  The  rural  school  trustee  has  come  to  feel  that  he 
e  to  wield  more  or  less  influence  as  an  appointer  to 
lie  place  and  consequently  as  a  distributor  of  pub- 
nds. 

a  result  of  our  democratic  system  Catholics  were 
jd  as  school  trustees.  To  this  no  one  objected,  for 
cheme  of  government  is  to  ignore  the  religion  of 
Ldates  for  office.  But  it  began  to  be  murmured 
where  the  trustees  were  Catholics,  Catholic  teachers 
appointed,  and  that  a  Protestant  had  no  show.  This 
ment,  whether  true  or  not,  has  been  frequently  made 
is  currently  believed.  If  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Uy  one  of  the  five  trustees  only  two  were  Catholics, 
IS  replied  that  the  balance  of  power  was  not  difficult 
Uy  to  win  over  by  ways  known  to  politicians.  Then 
n  it  was  declared  that  the  Catholic  priest  had  an  in- 
ace  far,  far  beyond  that  of  the  Protestant  minister 


when  each  proposed  a  candidate.  At  first  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  these  utterances  ;  the  American  people 
were  very  tolerant  and  were  content  so  long  as  the 
elected  teacher  had  the  qualifications  demanded  by  law. 
Besides,  in  many  cities  training  schools  were  organized 
and  candidates  for  places  required  to  attend  them.  This, 
it  was  supposed,  would  make  it  difficult  to  get  into  the 
school,  and  the  politician  would  give  up  the  effort ;  but 
it  has  not  so  proved. 

The  charges  referred  to  have  been  reiterated  with 
pertinacity  and  an  uneasiness  has  begun  to  spread  over 
the  country.  It  is  declared  that  the  public  schools  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.  The  formation  of  the 
American  Protective  Association  is  to  be  looked  at  as  an 
index  of  this  dissatisfaction.  We  are  without  any  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  its  principles,  except  that  it  was  un- 
derstood that  its  original  aim  was  to  prevent  the  distri- 
bution of  public  funds  among  sectarian  schools  ;  but 
latterly  it  seems  to  aim  to  prevent  school  officials  from 
appointing  Catholics  as  teachers. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  a  democratic  or  republican 
form  of  government  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
want  to  use  it  for  selfish  purposes.  Catholics  have 
taught  in  the  schools  for  many  years  and  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duties  with  faithfulness  and  sincerity,  en- 
titling them  to  the  highest  praise.  Personally  we  know 
many  of  these.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  com- 
ment in  The  Journal  that  the  Catholic  teachers  in 
general  were  far  more  earnest  for  progress  than  the 
Protestant.  The  book-room  of  the  Educational  Build- 
ing  is  never  without  a  visit  from  the  Catholic  teachers 
on  Saturdays,  while  there  are  many  Protestant  teachers 
who  have  never  visited  a  place  where  books  on  educa- 
tion are  to  be  found.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 
Catholic  trustees  that  they  select  Catholic  teachers  ;  it 
lies  with  our  general  school  system  that  selects  by  vote 
those  who  are  to  select  the  teachers.  We  have  evidently 
arrived  at  a  time  when  some  other  plan  must  be 
adopted. 

The  religious  test  has  been  applied  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  where  the  school  board  refused  to  appoint  any 
Catholics  as  teachers.  This  is  indefensible,  of  course. 
It  is  to  be  looked  at,  however,  as  a  straw  which  shows 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  Catholics  have  been  ap- 
pointed because  Catholics,  but  the  Protestants  are 
probably  as  guilty.  There  are  a  good  many  towns  in 
New  England  where  a  Catholic  could  not  get  into  the 
schools,  no  matter  how  competent.  A  superintendent  of 
a  city  says  that  he  was  asked  by  a  Protestant  clergyman 

to  give  Brother a  certificate  and  get  him  appointed 

because  he  was  such  a  good  man  and  so  helpful  in  the 
Sunday-school. 

The  needed  step  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words  ;  poli- 
tics and  sectarianism  must  be  kept  out  of  the  public 
schools.     Those  who  select  teachers  must  be  those  who 
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AS  TO  "  FADS. 

The  criticism  is  not  infrequently  made  that  our  school  curricula 
are  overcrowded,  that  with  the  many  extra  studies  the  essentials 
are  neglected.  Who  would  care  to  affirm  at  this  cay  that  sink- 
ing, drawing,  and  manual  training  were  fads  and  had  no  place  m 
a  course  of  study  }  Their  value  in  education  may  be  as  clearly 
proven  as  that  of  the  lime-honored  three  •*  R's."  They  have  only 
their  proportional  time  in  the  work  of  the  school-room,  and  serve 
not  to  lessen  the  proficiency  in  other  studies,  but  rather  to  in- 
crease It  by  widening  the  field  of  observation  and  calling  forth 
new  activities. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

In  some  of  the  prin- ary  schools  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  nature  study.  Boxes  of  earth  were  placed  in  the  school- 
room where  the  children  could  watch  the  whole  process  of  nature 
from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to  the  appearance  of  the  perfected 
flower  or  fruit. 

The  pupils  were  also  encouraged  to  hunt  for  flowers,  notice 
where  they  grew,  whether  on  the  hillside  or  in  the  meadow,  on 
dry  or  moist  land  ;  to  observe  the  number  of  petals  and  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  leaves.  The  children  were  taught  to  observe  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  learned  also  to  draw  them  and  write  a 
short  description  of  what  they  had  seen  and  learned. 

Here  was  a  lesson  in  composition  and  penmanship,  in  addition 
to  the  exercise  in  botany,  which  taught  many  valuable  facts  and 
helped  form  the  habit  of  looking  and  comparing  for  themselves. 
These  exercises  were  prepared  by  children  from  five  to  nine  years 
of  age  and  were  most  of  them  excellently  done.  The  time  taken 
from  the  regular  school  work  was  not  more  than  half  an  hour  a 
week.  This  work  should  be  extended  the  coming  year.  Pupils 
are  very  much  interested  in  it,  it  has  a  direct  relation  to  other 
studies,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  distinctively  practical. 

Certainly  such  a  man  if  allowed  to  carry  out  his  ideas 
(and  we  hope  the  Woonsocket  school  board  allows  this) 
could  make  two  blades  of  educational  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  We  regret  that  the  Woonsocket  school 
board  follow  the  evil  practice  of  appointing  only  Woon- 
socket teachers.  True,  it  is  a  common  practice,  but  it 
is  one  that  causes  the  children  to  grow  up  half-taught. 
Teaching,  hear  us,  ye  wise  school  board  of  Woonsocket, 
is  a  kind  of  artistic  work  that  only  certain  persons  can 
do.  Sometimes  these  are  born  in  your  town  and  some- 
times not.  The  city  of  Boston  in  decorating  the  public 
library  sent  to  New  York  for  artists  ;  if  they  had  fol- 
lowed your  plan  they  would  have  had  Boston  artists  do 
it  and  thus  keep  the  money  at  home.  Abolish  this 
narrow  practice. 

Supt.  McFee  has  concluded  that  drawing,  music,  and 
manual  training  are  not  ''fads" — this  last  includes 
work  in  paper,  wood,  clay,  etc.  The  Chicago  school 
board  is  not  so  certain  about  this  ;  and  we  fear  that 
wise  body  would  condemn  nature  study  also.  Evidently 
this  man  recognizes  that  the  cry, ''  Few  things  and  those 
thoroughly  taught,"  is  not  a  pedagogical  maxim  at  all, 
though  it  sounds  monstrous  smart.  He  is  right,  and 
those  people  who  have  attempted  to  make  a  maxim  out 
of  these  words  will  have  to  give  it  up. 


My  First  School, 

By  E.  L.  CowDRiCK. 

At  these  words  my  memory  recalls  the  low  log  build- 
ing,— nearly  surrounded  by  woods, — in  which  I  spent 
my  first  term  as  a  teacher. 

It  was  a  very  small  building,  the  windows  narrow 
openings  where  lengths  of  logs  had  been  sawed  out,  and 
the  furnishings  within  of  the  most  primitive  character, 
being  merely  one  long  desk,  running  around  three  sides 
of  the  room,  with  a  long  bench  behind,  so  the  pupils  all 
faced  inwards.  The  stove  I  shall  always  remember,  for 
it  took  two  pupils  to  "  fix  the  fire,"  one  to  hold  the  door 
from  falling,  when  it  was  opened,  and  the  other  to  put 
the  wood  in.     The  ceiling  of  the  room  was  so  low  that 


the  heads  of  the  tallest  pupils,  nearly  struck  the  log 
joists  which  held  it  up,  and  was  composed  of  rough  un- 
smoothed  boards. 

I  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  had  left  school  when  I 
was  sixteen.  I  had  worked  on  the  home  farm  vacations, 
but  for  a  year  or  two  had  been  clerking  in  my  father's 
store.  I  had  no  thought  of  teaching, — on  the  contrary 
I  had  frequently  said  that  I  never  would  teach  school, 
whatever  came ;  but  one  day,  when  my  uncle  came  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  take  the  school  in  his  district, 
oflFering  me  thirty-two  dollars  a  month,  I  forgot  my 
resolutions,  and  accepted  the  proposition  at  once,  daz- 
zled by  the  munificent  salary. 

It  was  to  be  a  two-months'  school,  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed morning  I  was  on  hand,  eager  to  try  my  for- 
tune. 

Now  what  follows  may  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
reader,  for  I  shall  not  follow  the  fashion,  and  ridicule 
my  first  efforts,  and  tell  how  crude  they  were,  and  what 
great  mistakes  I  made,  and  how  much  better  I  can  do 
now.  I  do  not  admire  that  kind  of  r^a/ self-glorification,, 
of  ostentatious  humility.  I  worked  honestly,  earnestly, 
and  persistently,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  fair  degree  of 
success, — probably  fully  as  much  as  I  deserved. 

I  had  pupils  who  were  grown  men  and  women,  but 
who  had  never  been  held  in  proper  restraint  either  at 
home  or  at  school ;  it  was  a  rough  settlement  and  went 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Lost  Tribes  ;  "  the  pupils,  or 
big  boys,  rather,  pitched  their  teacher  out  of  doors  the 
winter  before,  but  I  did  not  know  that.  Young  as  I 
was,  and  slight  m  build,  I  taught  them  a  regard  for  law 
and  order  to  which  they  had  been  strangers  heretofore,, 
and  I  did  not  whip  them  either.  I  kept  very  strict 
order  for  two  reasons,  one  was  that  then  I  was  too  new 
in  the  work  to  do  any  other  way,  and  the  second  was 
because  it  was  dangerous  to  do  otherwise.  With  such  a 
class  of  pupils,  I  should  do  the  same  way  now,  I  think. 
I  governed  by  force  of  will,  not  by  physical  strength.  I 
remember  one  instance  in  point :  A  boy  who  was  much 
larger  than  I,  and  strong  enough  to  have  thrown  me  out 
of  the  window,  was  creating  a  disturbance  one  day,  and 
I  ordered  him  to  me  ;  he  refused.  I  had  the  smaller 
boys  come  out  from  behind  the  long  desk,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  again  ordered  him  to  come.  He 
'again  refused,  but  was  evidently  weakening.  I  took  my 
watch  in  hand  and  told  him  I  would  give  him  just  one 
minute  to  obey.  Within  the  specified  time  he  came  out 
from  behind  the  intrenchment  of  the  desk,  but  with  an 
ugly  and  defiant  look  and  beanng,  which  boded  no  good 
to  me.  I  saw  he  wanted  me  to  attempt  to  punish  him. 
I  ordered  him  to  hold  both  arms  out,  horizontally, 
and  he  obeyed  by  sticking  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

I  again  gave  him  one  minute  in  which  to  obey  me, 
and  counted  off  the  seconds  for  him.  Finally,  I  said, 
"  You  have  just  one  second  left/'  closing  my  watch 
with  a  snap,  and  placing  it  in  my  pocket,  when  outwent 
his  arms  with  a  jerk,  and  I  made  him  hold  them  there 
eight  minutes  and  a  half,  from  which  the  boy's  strength 
may  be  judged.  My  design  was  to  thoroughly  subdue 
him,  as  I  thought  it  fatal  to  have  left  him  without  doing 
so,  and  I  succeeded,  for  when  I  got  through  with  him 
he  wp.s  bellowing  like  a  calf.  Would  I  do  the  same 
now  ?    Probably  not,  I  never  have  since  then. 

Sometimes  I  kept  the  pupils  in  at  recess,  and  that 
seemed  a  grievous  punishment  to  them.  One  day 
a  young  man  of  nearly  twenty-one,  and  a  quiet,  well- 
disposed  man,  said  to  me,  ''  I  am  willing  to  study,  and 
mean  to  obey,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  deprived 
of  my  play  spell." 

The  pupils  learned  quite  rapidly,  and  when  school 
closed,  I  could  look  back  upon  it  with  a  degree  of  satis- 
faction, for  I  knew  that  I  had  worked  hard,  and  I  felt 
that  what  success  I  had,  was  deserved.  Of  course  I 
made  many  mistakes,  but  I  do  that  now.  I  may  have 
been  too  strict,  but  I  am  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
teachers  who  believes  that  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
good  school  is  good  order, — obtained  by  moral  suasion 
if  possible,  but  obtained  at  whatever  cost ;  nothing  less 
will  do. 

IVamegOf  Kansas. 
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Medical  Aspects  of  Child  Study. 

By  Adolph  a.  Himowich,  M.  Sc,  M.  D. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  require  from  every  teacher  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  medical  sciences,  it  is  at 
least  desirable  that  he  or  she  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  anatomy  and  physiology  in  general,  and  with  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  child  particularly,  laying 
special  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  school  age  and  puberty. 
Without  such  knowledge  no  amount  of  vaunted  psychol- 
ogy, philosophy,  and  methodology  will  be  of  any  true 
avail,  because  the  foundation  on  which  these  sciences 
rest  will  be  wanting. 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  by  teachers  and  ed- 
ucators than  to  consider  little  boys  and  girls  as  simply 
men  and  women  in  miniature,  for  in  dealing  with  them 
as  such,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  understand  the  special 
methods  that  are  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  interpret 
rightly  their  peculiarities. 

The  fact  that  a  child  is  not  a  mere  man  or  woman  in 
miniature  is  well  emphasized  by  the  medical  profession. 
This  conservative  body  of  workers,  very  reluctantly, 
had  to  admit  that  the  pathology  of  childhood  is  of  a 
special  type  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  child.  It  is  only  of  late  that  pedia- 
trics has  become  a  special  science  having  its  own  lit- 
erature, and  that  scientific  societies  have  been  organ- 
ized to  study  the  diseases  of  childhood. 

It  is  a  few  of  these  anatomical  and  physiological  pe- 
culiarities that  are  to  be  presented  in  this  paper,  not  in 
a  systematic  way  (because  much  time  and  space  would 
be  necessary)  but  just  the  enumeration  of  some  of  them 
to  show  their  significance  to  the  teacher  and  the  educa- 
tor. 

In  tke  words  of  Prof.  A.  Jacobi  whose  writings  are 
especially  recommended,  there  is  scarcely  a  tissue  or  an 
organ  which  behaves  exactly  alike  in  different  periods 
of  life. 

The  bony  structure  of  the  young  is  dififerent  from 
that  of  the  adult  both  chemically  and  anatomically. 
The  relation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  to  their  con- 
tents is  of  special  interest.  A  solid  skull  serves  as  a 
support  to  the  brain  and  its  blood  vessels,  but  it  may 
also  prove  an  obstacle  to  their  development. 

An  insufficient  degree  of  ossification,  and  an  undue 
amount  of  sutural  substance  will  enhance  the  possibility 
of  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  liability  to 
infusion.  Premature  ossification,  however,  either  par- 
tial or  general  is  a  cause  of  asymmetry,  epilepsy,  or 
idiocy  and  influences  the  cause  of  inter-current  dis- 
eases. 

The  vertical  column  in  the  young  is  quite  flexible  but 
straight  and  mainly  so  at  its  upper  portion.  Its  very 
flexibility  is  a  ready  cause  of  frequent  occurrence  of 
spinal  deformity.  Its  distance  from  th  manubrium  sterin 
is  so  small  that  occasionally  a  thymus^  and  frequently 
enlarged  lymph  bodies  are  a  cause  of  irritation  and 
compression. 

In  the  new-born  the  ratio  of  the  face  to  the  cranium 
is  I  to  I,  in  the  adult  it  is  1:1.618. 

The  nervous  system  in  the  young  is  but  in  a  prepara- 
tory condition.  The  brain  is  large,  but  contains  a  great 
percentage  of  water,  is  soft,  and  its  gray  and  white  sub- 
stances differ  but  little  in  color  and  composition. 
About  the  fifth  and  sixth  year  the  base  of  the  brain 
grows  rapidly  and  the  frontal  bone  is  developed  out- 
wards and  upwards.  The  front  part  of  the  brain,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  gray  substance,  increases  rapidly, 
nevertheless,  the  white  substance  and  the  middle  part 
of  the  brain  predominate.  This  is  the  time  when  chil- 
dren show  remarkable  ability  for  receptivity  and  reten- 
tion. At  the  age  of  eight  the  thinking  and  reasoning 
faculties  begin  to  make  themselves  manifest.  The 
memory  is  established  and  the  feelings  are  easily 
aroused. 

The  functions  of  the  brain  of  the  child  are  determined 
by  its  anatomical,  chemical,  and  physical  properties. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  brain  work  depend  much 
upon  the  amount  of  fat  and  phosphorus  contained  in  the 


brain.    In  adults  both  these  substances  are  found  pre- 
eminently in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  in   • 
the  child — in  the  cerebellum,  which  explains  the  exces- 
sive activity  of  this  organ  in  the  very  young. 

The  amount  of  water  in  the  brain  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance. The  more  water  the  brain  contains  the  less  fit 
it  is  for  normal  activity.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
the  child  the  medulla  oblongata  contains  the  least 
amount  of  water  ;  next  in  order  is  the/^of  varolii  which 
in  the  adult  contains  less  water  than  any  other  part  of 
the  central  system.  The  greatest  amount  of  water  in 
the  young  is  contained  in  the  white  substance  of  the 
cerebrum  (in  adults  this  part  is  poor  in  water.)  The 
gray  substance  in  children  approaches  in  quantity  rela- 
tively to  the  same  parts  m  the  adults. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  of  people  of  a  very  ad- 
vanced age  the  amount  of  water  again  begins  to  in- 
crease. 

The  spinal  cord  of  the  child  has  not  yet  the  consist- 
ency of  a  later  period.  The  anterior  horns  are  pre- 
dominant and  therefore  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
pathological  changes. 

The  peripheral  nerves  are  relatively  large  but  are  lit- 
tle excitable  at  the  beginning  of  life. 

Their  excitability  grows  very  fast  and  quite  out  of 
proportion  with  the  slow  development  of  the  inhibitory 
centers.  This  has  a  great  pathological  significance  as 
it  is  the  cause  of  convulsions  in  childhood.  In  the  face 
of  such  anatomical  facts  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  com- 
pel young  children  at  school  to  restrain  themselves 
from  executing  movements  of  the  limbs  and  body  as  is 
too  generally  enforced  in  the  primary  schools. 

Brooklyn,  N.  K. 

(To  be  coocluded  in  The  Journal  of  Sept.  28.) 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi  as  a  Teacher.     I. 

By  Boris  Bogen. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  Russian  society  has  been  in- 
terested in  educational  subjects,  and  not  only  teachers, 
but  medical  men  and  other  scientists  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  advancement  of  popular  education. 
Prominent  among  these  is  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  the  novel- 
ist, the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  and  the  author  of  some 
philosophical  treatises. 

Count  Tolstoi  was  born  August  28, 1828,  in  the  village 
of  Jasna,  Poland,  near  Tula.  In  1848  he  entered  the 
University  of  Kasan.  He  failed  in  the  examination  in 
Russian  history  and  German,  though  well  prepared  in 
both  subjects.  It  is  said  that  the  examining  professor 
had  a  grudge  against  his  family.  Entering  the  law  de- 
partment, he  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Law,  in 
1848.  In  1851  he  entered  the  army,  and  while  there 
wrote  his  first  works,  which  made  him  friends  in  literary 
circles. 

In  1856  Tolstoi  resigned  and  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Turgeneff, 
GoucharofF,  and  Necrasofif  who  praised  his  talent.  Be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  life  in  St.  Petersburg,  whce  he 
saw  the  lack  of  harmony  between  theory  and  practice  in 
life  and  commerce,  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  question,  why  educated  men  capable  in 
business  affairs  and  politics,  failed  in  consideration  for 
others?  He  returned  to  Jasna,  Poland,  to  study  the  sub- 
ject. 

At  that  time  it  became  quite  fashionable  in  Russia  to 
study  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  poor,  to  come 
nearer  to  them,  to  teach  them.  These  were  counted  the 
duties  of  every  educated  person,  and  schools  were  every- 
where established.  Count  Tolstoi  became  interested  in 
this  movement ;  he  established  a  school,  and  published  a 
pedagogical  magazine,  known  as  the  Jasna  Polana. 

But  before  entering  upon  educational  work  Tolstoi 
had  been  abroad  to  study  pedagogy,  and  after  consulting 
with  pedagogical  leaders  in  Germany,  France,  and  other 
countries,  visiting  schools  and  studying  methods  of 
teaching,  he  went  back  disappointed,  having  found 
nothing  which  could  be  applied  in  Russia. 

Tolstoi  conceived  the  idea  th^t  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland  the  people  do  not  acquire  any  knowl- 
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edge  from  the  schools  they  attend.  "  If  some  one,"  he 
'  sa^s,  "was  to  judge  the  people  of  France,  for  instance, 
by  their  schools,  merely,  instead  of  seeing  them  in  their 
homes,  the  factories,  and  on  the  street,  he  would  think 
them  full  of  superstition,  rude,  and  ignorant.  But  as 
soon  as  one  comes  in  contact  with  these  people,  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  really  intelligent."  He  cites  as  an 
example  a  workingman  thirty  years  of  age,  living  in  a 
French  city,  who  had  a  certain  conception  of  politics, 
was  fairly  at  home  in  the  history  and  geography  of  his 
own  country,  had  some  knowledge  of  natural  science, 
and  was  able  to  draw  and  apply  mathematics  to  his 
work.  Where  did  he  get  his  knowledge?  The  answer  Tols- 
toi found  in  Marseilles.  '  There,"  he  says,  "  are  twenty- 
eight  cheap  illustrated  papers,  museums,  libraries,  thea- 
ters, and  a  great  many  coffee-saloons,  where  some  short 
comedies  are  performed  daily.  Surely  these,  and  not 
the  schools  are  the  educative  means."  Whether  this 
education  is  good  or  not  is  another  question,  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  a  hundred  times  stronger  than  that  of 
compulsory  schools. 

This  is  true  not  in  Marseilles  only,  but  all  over  the 
world.  The  main  part  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  is  gained 
from  life.  Where  life  is  rich,  as,  for  instance,  in  London, 
Berlin,  and  other  large  cities,  the  people  are  educated. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  life  is  poor,  as  in  small  towns 
and  villages  the  people  are  ignorant,  notwithstanding 
the  schools  are  almost  the  same  in  both  places.  In  order 
that  the  school  may  reach  its  aim  it  must  be  based  on 
entirely  different  principles,  and  here  we  come  to  Tols- 
toi's views  on  pedagogy. 

Ntw  York  City. 

Programs  for  Seconday  Schools 

Recommended  by  Committee  of  Ten  : 


WHAT  ACTION  OUGHT  TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
SECONDARY   SCHOOLS  TO  PROMOTE  THEIR  INTRO- 
DUCTION ? 
(S;nopsl>  of  a  paper  by  Professor  William  Carey  Jones- ) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  influences 
that  are  already  making  for  a  national  assimilation  of 
our  educational  institutions,  and  to  suggest  methods  by 
which  this  assimilation  may  be  promoted. 

The  first  subject  of  discussion  is  the  forces  at  work  in 
the  formation,  out  of  present  unarticulated  elements,  of 


real  systems  of  education  within  the  states.  These  forces 
have  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  new  attitude  assumed  by 
universities  toward  secondary  and  elementary  education 
and  in  the  growth  of  kindergartens.  Secondary  schools, 
animated  with  higher  and  more  definite  aims  through 
co-operation  with  the  university,  are  modifying  and  ele- 
vating the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools  at  the 
latter  end  of  their  course,  while  the  kindergarten  is  per- 
forming a  similar  service  at  the  other  end. 

The  most  efficient  means  yet  brought  into  operation 
for  articulating  the  several  parts  of  the  educational 
series,  and  thus  producing  a  state  system  of  education,  is 
found  in  the  plan  of  ''accrediting"  high  schools  as 
adopted  by  some  universities.  The  Californian  accred-  ■ 
iting  scheme,  seeming  to  be  the  best  considered,  and 
the  most  thorough  and  effective,  is  described.  Its  his- 
tory, present  status,  and  prospects  are  set  forth. 

The  factors  tending  to  interstate  or  national  co-op- 
eration are  then  discussed.  The  most  potent  of  these 
is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Other  active 
agents  in  this  work  are,  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence.  And,  hkewise,  although 
their  sphere  of  operation  is  within  single  states,  the 
Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club  and  semi  annual  confer- 
ences of  the  high  schools  and  University  of  California 
exert  an  extra-state  influence. 

As  means  to  a  further  nationalization  of  our  educa- 
tion, or  better,  to  a  federation  of  state  systems  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  suggested  and  recommended  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  in  their  character  of 
types,  be,  so  far  as  they  go,  endorsed  by  the  universities 
and  adopted  by  the  high  schools  of  the  country  ;  that 
the  universities  hold  examinations  in,  or  accredit  on,  all 
the  subjects  included  in  these  programs  ;  that  state  uni- 
versities, where  such  exist,  or  other  universities,  where 
the  state  institutions  do  not  exist,  adopt  an  accrediting 
system  drawn  on  careful  and  well-guarded  lines  ;  that  a 
system  of  reciprocity  be  established  among  the  larger 
universities,  whereby  matriculates  in  one  university  may 
be  received  into  another  with  full  credit  so  far  as  en- 
trance requirements  will  allow  ;  that  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  larger  universities  and 
high  schools  be  appointed  to  devise  plans  for  carrying 
out  these  suggestions,  or  otherwise  promoting  a  federa- 
tion of  our  educational  institutions. 
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Weather  Superstitions. 

The  Royal  Meteorological  Society  of  England  bas  decided  that 
most  of  the  proverbial  lore  regarding  the  weather  is  fallacious. 
As  to  the  mooD  there  are  plenty  of  ^llacies,  such  as  that  the  full 
moon  clears  away  clouds ;  that  you  should  sow  beans  or  cut  trees 
on  the  wane  oi  the  moon ;  that  it  is  a  bad  sign  if  the  moon 
changes  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  ;  that  two  full  moons  in  a  month 
will  bring  a  flood  ;  that  to  see  the  old  moon  in  the  arms  of  the 
new  brinfi!:s  on  rain.  M.  Flamroarion  says :  "  The  moon's  influence 
on  the  weather  is  negligible.  The  heat  coming  from  it  would 
affect  our  temperature  by  twelve  millionths  of  a  degree,  and  the 
atmospheric  tides  caused  by  it  would  only  affect  the  barometric 
pressure  a  few  hundredths  of  an  inch," 

The  moon  and  the  weather 

Ma;  change  togeihet ;  , 

Does  not  cbange  the  weather. 

Even  the  halo  round  the  moon  is  discredited;  it  has  been 
found  by  observers  that  it  is  followed  by  line  weather  as  often  as 
by  rain, ' 

As  10  the  sun  there  are  many  fallacies  also,  ever  since  the  dis- 
covery that  the  spots  on  its  surlace  appear  with  greater  or  less 
frequency,  theorists  have  tried  to  prove  that  they  rule  our  weather. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  frequency  of  sun  spots  and  the  varia- 
tions of  the  magnetic  needle  are  intimately  connected,  and  that  the 
atirora  appears  and  disappears  in  some  sort  of  sympathy  with  the 
sun  spot  variations,  but  this  is  as  far  as  we  can  get  for  the  pres- 
ent, as  these  changes  seem  to  have  no  definite  relation  to  our 
weather.     It  is  settled  that  there  are  no  equinoctial  gales. 

As  to  the  earth,  the  well-known  signs  seems  to  break  down 
completely  when  carefully  followed.  A  very  careful  observer 
took  the  signs  of  bats  flying  about  in  the  evening,  many  loads 
appearing  at  sunset,  great  quantities  of  snails,  fish  rising  to  the 
surface,  bees  busy,  crowds  of  locusts,  restless  cattle,  landrails 
clamorous,  flies  and  gnats  troublesome,  many  inlets,  crows 
Hocking  and  noisy,  spider  webs  thick  on  ibe  grass,  spiders  hang- 
ing from  their  webs  m  the  evening,  and  ducks  and  geese  making 
more  noise  than  tisual.  He  found  in  361  observations  of  such 
signs  that  they  were  followed  313  times  by  fine  weather,  and  only 
1^  by  rain.  Even  swallows  flying  low  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
as  especially  in  summer  and  autumn  they  almost  invariably  sicim 
along  the  ground.  Animals  probabl)|  feel  the  dampness  or  dark- 
ness preceding  wet  weather,  and  this  makes  them  uneasy,  but 
not  more  than  it  affects  man  himself. 

Certain  plants  are  supposed  to  be  weather  indicators.  The 
pimpernel  and  the  marigold  close  their  petals  before  rain,  because 
the  air  is  getting  damper,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  poplar  and 
the  maple  show  the  under  surface  of  tbeir  leaves.  .An  artificial 
leaf  of  paper  will  do  the  same.  If  hard,  tbin  paper  is  used  for  the 
upper  side  and  thicker  unsized  paper  for  the  lower,  the  leaf  will 
curl  up  in  sympathy  with  the  condition  of  the  air. 

Admission  to  Professional  Schools. 

(^rxop*"  of  a  paper  by  J.  N.  Hall,  M. D., secretary  of  ColoradoStatc 
Board  Medical  Eumiaers.) 

Tbc  bachelor's  degree  is  desirable  as  a  prerequisite  for  profes- 
sional study  if  it  can  be  obtained  without  so  great  a  sacrifice  of 
time  as  to  constitute  a  bar  to  the  average  student.  The  lengthen- 
ing of  the  preparatory  course  (or  college,  of  the  college  course 
proper,  and  of  the  professional  courses,  brings  the  student  up  to 


the  age  of  twenty-six  to  thirty  in  our  best  institutions  before  he  is 
able  to  support  himself  in  his  work,  and  further  tends  to  educate 
him  away  from  that  work. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  no  standards  for  admission 
to  professional  schools,  and  the  requirements  are  still  very  low. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  more  than  one  thousand  physi- 
cians applying  before  our  state  board  of  medical  examiners  during 
the  past  six  years  have  shown  great  deficiency  in  the  ordinary 
English  branches,  and  those  so  deficient  are  the  ones  most  likely 
to  fail  in  the  effort  to  obtain  license,  not  having  properly  equipped 
(or  medical  study— many  such  would  be  utterly  unable  to  pass  the 
entrance  examination  of  a  first  class  high  school,  as  judged  by  the 
grammar  and  spelling  of  their  examisction  papers. 

The  place  10  prevent  these  students  from  studying  medicine  is 
at  the  very  beginning,  and  by  an  efficient  preliminary  examination. 
Improvement  is  apparent  in  the  last  few  years  from  the  efforts  of 
the  Association  ol  American  Medical  collRges,  and  the  concerted 
action  of  the  various  state  licensing  boards  in  refusing  recognition 
to  medical  schools  not  requiring  suitable  preliminary  exammation 
of  candidates  for  admission.  But  the  standards  are  still  too  low, 
and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  teaching  force  in  many 
schools  is  directly  interested  in  the  number  of  students  because  of 
the  fees  received,  such  schools  have  commonly  no  income  aside 
from  such  fees. 

Waiving  for  the  time  the  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
requiring  the  bachelor's  degree  for  admission,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  impossible  to  dispute  that  the  lowest  standard  should  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  diploma  of  our  best  high  schools,  and  that  this 
matter  should  be  determined  by  some  authority  besides  that  of 
the  schools  interested,  as  is  done  in  the  state  of  New  York  under 
the  present  law,  according  to  which  medical  students  must  pass 
the  examination  of  the  regents  of  the  state  university  before  be- 
ginning the  study  of  medicine. 

If  students  are  to  have  the  bachelor's  degree  before  entering 
upon  professional  study,  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  the  preparatory 
course,  as  well  as  the  college  course,  by  shearing  off  such  stu- 
dies as  are  least  important,  no  that  the  degree  may  be  granted 
at  the  average  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years.  Otherwise  the 
small  proportion  of  college  bred  men  in  our  professional  schools 
seems  likely  to  continue. 

The  shortening  must,  apparently,  it  seems  to  me,  come  by  the 
omission  of  all  dead  languages  beyond  one  or  two  years  at  most 
study  and  all  mathematics  beyond  the  ordinary  college  course  in 
tr^onometry,  unless  we  except  a  brief  course  in  astronomy.  Room 
must  he  made  for  general  chemistry,  which  will  soon  be  required 
in  our  better  medical  schools.  German  and  French  arc  indisput- 
ably more  important  than  any  of  the  studies  which  we  have  spoken 
ol  omitting,  and  should  be  taught,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  stud- 
ies not  mentioned. 

The  only  objection  to  be  advanced  to  the  plan  advocated  by  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  medical  school  some  years  since  is  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  radical.  Two  full  years  should,  I  believe,  be  saved 
in  the  preparatory  and  college  courses,  even  if  some  degree  other 
than  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science  should  be  attained,  for 
such  a  course  could  still  fulfil  the  purpose  of  giving  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation, which  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  all  professional  men 
should  possess. 

¥■ 
A  Successful  Device. 

The  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  insL,  was 
observed  by  a  number  of  us  with  interest.  A  piece  of  apparatus 
like  this  was  made  by  a  boy:  A 
hoop  three  feet  in  diameter  was 
covered  with  crepe  to  represent  a 
section  of  the  earth's  shadow.  A 
piece  of  tin  six  inches  in  diameter 
was  stuck  in  the  top  of  stick  that 
was  set  in  a  block ;  this  represented 
the  moon.  A  light  was  directed 
on  the  tin  through  a  piece  of  stout 
paper  rolled  up.  Then  at  11  p.m. 
the  tin  was  moved  just  to  the 
edge  of  the  crepe ;  this  represented 
the  beginning  of  the  eclipse.  As 
we  did  not  care  (o  stay  up  all 
night,  we  supposed  the  time  to  be 
six  minutes  after  twelve :  then  the 
tin  was  moved  to  the  middle  of 
the  crepe.  Then  we  supposed  1.54 
A.M.  bad  been  reached  and  the  tin 
was  just  parting  from  the  crepe. 
This  made  a  good  device.  The 
light  must  be  directed  on  the  tin, 
but  it  can  be  turned  down  to  add 
to  the  effect.         C.  E,  Morse. 
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The  fine  cut  of  the  gymnasium,  Swarthmore  college,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  The  Journal  of  September  7,  should  have  been  cred- 
ited to  the  University  Magazine, 

June  13  was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Arnold.  He  died  in  1842,  on  the  day  before  his  birthday.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  was  decided  to  put  his  bust  in  Westminster  Abbey 
next  to  the  monuments  of  Wordsworth  and  Keble,  but  the  mem- 
orial has  not  yet  been  put  up. 

In  the  Public  Ledger  Mr.  Emory  B.  Johnson  makes  a  plea  for 
a  kind  of  education  which  will  "  give  our  future  business  men  a 
knowledge  of  business  methods,  of  the  industrial,  commercial, 
and  political  conditions  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  and  of 
the  customs  and  languages  of  the  leading  nations  with  which  we 
hope  to  trade.  .  .  .  The  business  colleges  provide  merely 
clerical  training,  but  much  more  is  needed.  If  we  are  to  contend 
successfully  with  foreign  rivals  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  we 
must  have  merchants  of  wide  information,  traveling  salesmen  who 
know  several  languages,  exporters  familiar  with  the  special  condi- 
tions of  trade  in  the  countries  whose  -business  they  desire  to  se- 
cure." Mr.  Emory  points  to  the  practical  success  which  has  fol- 
lowed this  experiment  in  Germany.  English  merchants  complain 
that  Germans  are  crowding  out  their  agents  in  foreign  markets, 
because  of  their  better  equipment.  He  adds  that  in  natural 
adaptability  for  trade  the  American  has  no  superior,  and  he  only 
nkeds  to  add  training  and  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars merely  ;  an  important  influence  upon  our  national  life  will 
be  felt  as  the  American  business  man  gains  in  health  and  cultiva- 
tion. 


Massachusetts. 

Vcrti:al  writing  has  been  introduced  in  the  schools  of  Waltham 
and  the  Normal  Review  series  of  copy  books  adopted.  Supt. 
Whittemore  has  been  advocating  the  change  for  some  time  and 
is  confident  that  it  will  give  general  satisfaction. 

Arthur  M.  Whitcomb  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Miss  Gertrude  Edmond  was  elected 
pnncipal  of  the  training  school  and  George  Carothers  instructor 
of  manual  training  in  the  high  school. 

NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  STATE  NORMALS. 

Massachusetts  is  makine  a  strong  effort  to  retain  the  leader- 
ship in  the  training  of  teachers.  S^retary  Hill  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular setting  forth  the  new  rules  that  will  hereafter  govern  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  state  normal  schools.  Young  men 
desirous  of  becoming  teachers  must  have  attained  an  age  of  17, 
while  girls  are  admitted  one  year  before  that  age.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  every  candidate  must  be  able  to  show  a  certihcate 
from  one  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  If  they  are  not  able  to 
do  so  they  must  show  a  note  from  the  board  of  education  of  their 
town  or  city  stating  that  they  have  followed  some  approved 
course  of  study,  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education  ;  they 
are  also  required  to  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral  standing 
and  be  prepared  to  take  an  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography.  English  grammar,  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, drawing,  and  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  courses  at  the  normal  schools  have  been  changed  consider- 
ably this  year,  according  to  the  circular.  For  those  who  have 
been  to  college,  or  who  can  present  proof  that  they  have  pursued 
some  advanced  course  of  study,  and  are  able  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination,  there  is  a  course  of  one  year.  For  those  who 
have  done  some  little  work  beyond  the  high  school  there  is  an  in- 
termediate course  of  two  years.  For  those  who  have  not  done 
any  work  beyond  the  high  school,  but  who  have  taught,  and  so 
have  experience,  there  is  a  three- years  course.  The  regular  course, 
and  the  one  that  all  are  advised  to  take,  is  four  years. 

The  tuition  to  these  schools  is  free  to  those  complying  with  the 
conditions  of  teaching  in  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
wherever  they  may  have  resided  previously.  Persons  intending 
to  teach  in  private  schools  or  in  the  institutions  of  other  states 
must  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $1 5  for  each  half  year.  A  special 
course  in  kindergarten  is  $50  per  year  to  all  who  wish  to  take 
it. 

The  Old  Bay  state  is  striking  out  in  the  right  direction.  Excel- 
sior !  Let  the  normal  schools  free  themselves  from  all  unneces- 
sary work  and  give  their  whole  strength  to  the  professional  prep- 
aration of  teachers. 


Brookline. 

This  suburb  of  Boston  is  likely  now  to  attract  wide  attention 
on  account  of  the  liberal  and  wise  action  of  its  school  board.  In 
the  first  place,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Brookline  does  not 
attempt  to  raise  all  its  own  vegetables,  fruits,  or  teachers— as 
some  small-minded  towns  aim  to. 

In  various  visits  the  inquiry  has  been  made  by  Supt.  Dutton, 
"  Do  you  know  of  an  able  teacher  of  science.or  nature,or  drawing?  " 
as  the  case  may  be.  Or,  '*  We  want  here  an  extraordinary  teacher 


to  take  charge  of  a  primary  department."  Supt.  Dutton  is  heard 
of  as  being  m  this  city  or  that  inspecting  systems  and  looking  for 
gifted  teachers.  All  this  is  contrary  to  the  ideas  that  prevail  in 
the  7  X  9  towns  that  want  to  raise  all  their  own  teachers—and 
provide  a  large  stock  for  other  towns  beside.  But  it  is  going  to 
raise  Brookline  to  a  high  educational  position. 

Supt.  Dutton  has  been  in  Europe  with  his  hig[h  school  principal, 
D.  T.  Sampson.  This  fall  his  project  for  a  training  class  for  college 
graduates  is  to  be  carried  out.  (It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  tendency  all  over  Massachusetts  is  to  employ  none  but  nor- 
mal school  or  college  graduates.) 

The  class  the  first  year  is  limited  to  eight  and  already  more 
than  that  number  have  applied.  The  study  of  books  will 
not  be  a  prominent  feature,  but  rather  the  study  of  children,  their 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  needs,  and  the  means  whereby  their 
healthy  growth  is  to  be  secured. 

I.  The  members  of  the  training  class  will  be  brought  into 
close  relation  with  the  work  of  the  schools.  Special  time 
will  be  allowed  them  for  visititing  schools.  2.  Each  will  be  as- 
signed to  some  class,  where  for  several  weeks  she  will  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  class  teacher,  take  one  subject, 
master  its  elements,  prepare  lessons,  and  give  instruction  upon 
the  same  with  due  attention  to  sequence,  correlation,  illustration, 
logical  questioning,  and  written  reproduction.  3.  Each  will  be 
given  some  educational  problem  to  be  worked  out  upon  the  basis 
of  psychology  and  history,  aided  by  personal  experience.  The 
results  to  be  formulated  and  presented  at  a  round  table  conference. 

Here  are  some  of  the  topics :  {a)  Attention  and  interest. 

{p)  Concentration  as  applied  to  the  mother  tongue. 

(c)  The  physiological  law  of  habit  and  its  application  in  the 
common  school  studies. 

{d)  The  correlation  of  studies  as  a  means  of  economy. 

\e)  Herbart's  principle  of  apperception  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  course  of  study. 

(/)  The  methods  of  child  study ;  their  relative  value. 

(g)  The  claims  of  individualism  and  their  r. cognition. 

4.  The  class  will  attend  the  teachers'  meetings,  consisting  of  a 
weekly  grade  meeting,  and  one  general  meeting  each  month. 

A  course  of  lectures  are  to  be  given  during  the  winter  by  emi- 
nent educators. 

Michigan. 

The  new  compulsory  school  law  leaves  very  little  for  parents  to 
say  regarding  the  schooling  of  their  children.  School  boards  are 
obliged  to  appoint  a  truant  officer,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  obliged  to 
arrest  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  who  do 
not  attend  school,  and  take  them  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
justice  is  obliged  to  fine  them  anywhere  from  five  dollars  to  fifty 
dollars  or  imprison  thpm  from  two  to  sixty  days.  The  attendance 
at  school  must  be  consecutive,  and  if  sickness  is  an  excuse,  the 
school  board  may  send  a  physician  to  ascertain  the  truth.  It 
seems  that  Michigan  children  are  to 'be  educated  whether  they 
like  it  or  not. 

The  Daily  Resortor,  of  Petoskey,  Mich.,  contains  a  cut  and  de- 
scription of  the  elegant  cottage  erected  at  Bay  View  by  Prof.  J.  I. 
Charlouis  who  has  spent  eight  summers  in  this  lovelv  region. 
Prof.  Charlouis  is  widely  known  in  the  business  world  as  the 
manager  of  The  School  Journal,  among  journalists  as  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  League  and  Press  clubs,  and  in  Bay  View  by 
the  courtesy  always  awaiting  the  visitor  at  his  beautiful  cottage, 
the  finest  among  the  many  there. 


Utah. 

The  recent  census  gives  Salt  Lake  City  a  school  population  of 
12.540. 

There  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Salt  Lake  county, 
exclusive  of  Salt  Lake  City,  6391  pupils.  Ninety-five  teachers  are 
employed. 

Dr.  John  R.  Park,  formerly  president  of  Utah  university,  is  a 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  under  the  new  state. 

The  public  schools  of  Sale  Lake  City  opened  on  Monday, 
Sept.  9,    Two  hundred  and  twenty -six  teachers  are  employed. 

The  fall  term  of  Utah  university  opened  Sept.  18. 


Iowa. 


Mr.  F.  T.  Oldt,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  of  Freeport, 
III.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of 
Dubuque. 

Missouri. 

The  indefatigable  Prof.  Lynch  has  removed  from  Mountain 
Grove  to  West  Plains  and  in  a  spacious  building  has  begun  a 
work  that  will  redound  to  the  cause  of  education  and  religioo. 
That  he  is  a  successful  teacher  all  in  Missouri  know.  The  West 
Plains  people  did  a  wise  thing  when  they  induced  him  to  take 
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e  of  their  college  for  the  next  five  years.    Prof.  Lynch  is  an 

tor;  he  has  been  a  reader  of  The  Journal  for  twenty-two 

and  as  he  is  an  honest  man  he  rightly  attributes  his  success 

suggestions  he  has  found  in  its  pages.    We  say  with  the 

paper,  "  May  the  blessings  of  heaven  attend  the  school." 


Minnesota, 

important  opinion  has  been  rendered  on  the  school 
'elating  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  independent 
1  districts.  According  to  a  law  of  1893,  "  No  person  shall  be 
nted  a  qualified  teacher,  within  the  meaning  of  the  school 
vho  has  not  a  certificate  in  force  from  a  county  superintend- 
:  the  time  of  making  a  contract  for  his  services  as  teacher,  or 
ificate  or  diploma  from  a  state  normal  school  of  Minnesota, 
ificate  from  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or 
oma  from  a  state  normal  school  of  another  state  approved 
:  state  superintendent  of  this  state." 

s  law  omits  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  independent 
1  district  law,  which  provides  for  the  examination  of  teachers 
employed  in  such  districts  by  the  board  of  examiners  of 
districts.  Attorney- General  Childs  holds  that  the  omission 
ke  such  reference  does  not  repeal  the  prior  law.  and  that 
ore  the  boards  of  independent  districts  may  examine,  give 
cates  to,  and  employ  persons  appearing  before  them  who 
IT  the  requirements  of  the  examination.  The  opinion  is  ad- 
id  to  State  Supt.  Pendergast  who  made  a  request  for  it. 

ills  annual  report,  George  B.  Alton,  state  inspector  of  high 
Is  for  Minnesota,  states  that  the  schools  have  gained  during 
;ar  in  enrollment,  scientific  and  library  facilities,  and  in  the 
er  of  graduates.  There  are  eighty-six  high  schools,  with 
I  enrollment  of  9,402  pupils,  ana  953  graduates.  Prof.  Al- 
lys  much  attention  to  the  question  of  superintendence,  and 
rfy  urges  the  necessity  for  distinct  supervision  of  the  grades 
;  superintendent  or  principal.  In  the  conclusion  Prof.  Al- 
lys,  *'  I  find  a  spreading  and  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the 
ichools  are  a  good  thing,  that  they  are  worth  paying  for,  and 
/e  must  have  the  best  to  be  nad." 

t  school  board  of  St.  Paul  has  invited  the  co-operation  of 
lothers  of  the  school  children  of  the  city  in  the  inspection 
lools.  There  is  an  organization  of  mothers  in  the  city  which 
rking  along  the  lines  of  advanced  educational  theories.  It 
[  seem  that  such  an  organization  might  be  an  aid  to  the 
:rs.  The  mother  should  know  what  her  child  is  being 
t,  and  whether  the  results  of  the  teaching  are  what  they 
i  be,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  But  the  fact  remains  that  few 
;rs  are  m  touch  with  the  present  methods  of  teaching ;  they 
3t  to  go  back  to  the  system  by  which  they  were  taught, 
ier  consideration  is  that  too  much  visiting  might  be  annoy- 
both  teachers  and  pupils  and  prove  a  drawback  to  their 
Nevertheless,  the  idea  is  a  good  one.  Under  the  proper 
:ions  it  might  be  carried  out  with  excellent  results. 

!  application  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  sent  in  too  late  to  re- 
any  aid  this  year  from  the  state  fund  for  manual  traininj^ 
Is.  Although  the  amount  applied  for  was  only  $400,  still  it 
!  have  helped  considerably  in  carrying  on  the  work. 


Florida. 

3n  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  education, 
LSt  legislature  of  Florida  passed  a  law  making  it  a  punish- 
•ffence  for  any  school,  public  or  private,  in  the  state  to  allow 

and  'colored  students  to  be  educated  together  and  forbid- 
vhite  teachers  to  teach  in  colored  schools.    The  full  text  of 

as  follows : 

riON  I.  It  shall  be  a  penal  ofTence  for  any  individual  body  of  inhab- 
corporation,  or  association  to  conduct  within  this  state  any  school 
pade,  pubhc,  private,  or  parochial,  wherein  white  persons  and  ne- 
.ball  be  instructed  or  boarded  within  the  same  building,  or  taught  in 
ne  class  or  at  the  same  time  or  by  the  same  teacher. 
7.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  section  I  of 
t  by  patronizing  or  teaching  in  such  school  shall,  on  conviction  there- 
fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $150  nor  more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  six  months  for  every  such  offenee. 

5  Independent  says : 

will  be  seen  that  the  proposal  of  Superintendent  of  Education  Sheats 
htte  teachers  should  be  forbidden  to  instruct  colored  scholars  is  not 
!d  in  the  act,  but  the  teachers  m  Orange  Park  academy  will  be  liable 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  if  they  receive  white  pupils. 
lot  pass  a  law  to  forbid  white  and  blacks  eatmg  or  fishing  together  ? 
esume  the  United  States  courts  will  protect  the  school  against  a  law 
interferes  with  the  lil)erty  of  citizens.  We  are  sorry  to  believe  that 
\  a  resolute  and  persistent  effort  in  Florida  to  depnve  the  colored  chil- 
f  school  privileges.  In  addition  to  the  Sheats  act  of  the  last  legislature, 
te  school  fund  has  been  so  reapportioned  that  nineteen  counties,  con- 
\  seventv-seven  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children  of  the  state,  lose 
i6|O0O school  money;  sixteen  counties  containing  twenty-three  per 
olored  children,  gain  $5,283.^' 

It.  Sheats  says : 

my  opinion  that  the  word  "  persons  "  in  section  i  is  intended  to  apply 


to  teachers  and  pupils,  as  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  nip  in  the  bud  social 
equality  and  miscegenation  that  such  schools  are  intended  to  inaugurate  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Those  of  us  who  love  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
this  great  American  republic  are  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  preserve 
race  purity,  and  to  save  the  South  from  the  spectacle  witnessed  in  Haiti, 
Jamaica,  Mexico,  and  wherever  there  are  no  race  distinctions.  We  believe 
in  the  education  of  the  negro.  Our  works  testify  to  our  faith,  but  we  don't 
believe  in  the  elevation  of  the  negro  at  the  cost  of  the  degradation  of  our 
race.    In  many  sections  of  the  South  the  blacks  are  largely  in  the  majority. 


New  York. 

Vassar  college  opens  with  more  than  200  students  in  the  fresh- 
man class,  and  the  whole  college  will  number  more  than  500.  Of 
the  200  new  students  only  80  can  be  accommodated  in  the  college 
grounds.  Eighty  more  will  form  a  separate  community  at  the 
Windsor,  a  hotel' in  town  leased  by  the  college,  and  the  remain- 
ing 40  will  find  boarding  places  in  town  or  in  the  cottages  near 
the  college  grounds.  The  Windsor  will  be  connected  with  the 
college  by  trolley  cars. 

A  Targe  number  of  last  year's  graduates  of  Vassar  are  now 
teachers.  Three  members  of  the  class  are  studying  to  become 
librarians  :  Miss  Mary  Haughwout,  in  Pratt  institute  ;  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Thorn  and  Miss  Abbott  in  the  State  library ;  Miss  Flora 
Simmons,  of  '95,  sailed  on  July  10  to  take  a  place  as  teacher  for 
five  years  in  the  town  of  Worcester,  Cape  Colony,  Africa.  Five 
will  return  to  Vassar  for  advanced  study. 

Mr.  Blackman,  who  resigned  his  position  as  principal  of  the 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  high  school  a  year  ago,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  No.  12  school  in  Rochester,  his  native  town. 

School  Commissioner  Henry  H.  Haight,  has  expressed  himself 
in  disfavor  of  bicycles.  He  is  reported  as  saying  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  ward  vacation  school,  "  A  woman  that  don't 
know  how  to  keep  house  ain't  fit  to  get  married.  That  is  her 
business.  I  don't  think  her  place  is  riding  around  on  bicycles. 
Sunday  and  Saturday  riding,  especially  by  both  men  and  women, 
is  a  menace  to  society.  They  nde  so  much  Saturday  that  they 
can't  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  Therefore,  it  is  not  only  vulgar, 
but  immoral." 

Mr.  Haight  thinks  that  a  law  should  be  passed,  altogether  pro- 
hibiting women  from  riding  bicycles,  and  men  from  riding  them 
on  Sunday. 


Cleveland. 

The  school  board  appointed  a  committee  of  citizens  to  see  if 
any  improvements  could  be  made  in  the  course  of  study.  Supt. 
Jones  has  worked  in  accord  with  the  committee.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  perfect  the  training  eiven  by  the  grammar  schools  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  geography.  The  teach- 
ing force  is  to  be  more  particularly  directed,  henceforth,  to  the 
development  of  the  mincfs  of  children  in  the  public  schools  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  think  more  for  themselves  and  be 
more  independent  in  their  work. 


Chicago. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Chicag^o  built  eleven  school- 
houses  last  year  and  rents  213  rooms  in  private  dwellings  for 
school  purposes,  11,000  or  12,000  children  are  deprived  of  school 
accommodations.  The  city  superintendent  of  schools  says  that 
twenty  buildings  of  average  capacity  are  needed.  These  figures, 
however,  do  not  cover  the  inadequacy  of  accommodation,  for 
many  thousands  of  children  in  the  first  grades  attend  school  only 
part  of  the  day,  their  places  being  taken  by  others  for  the  second 
session.  No  doubt  the  number  of  children  receiving  partial  in- 
struction is  greater  even  than  of  those  who  not  able  to  attend 
school  at  all. 


Brooklyn. 

The  failure  of  the  Brooklyn  board  of  estimate  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient money  to  carry  on  tne  night  schools  will  close  two  grammar 
grade  schools  and  five  others.  Besides  closing  these  schools,  only 
one  session  of  nine  weeks  instead  of  two  sessions  will  be  held. 
Mayor  Schieren  is  not  in  sympathy  with  night  schools,  and  it  was 
due  to  him  that  the  appropriation  for  the  night  schools  was  cut. 
This  will  shut  out  many  working  youth  whose  only  time  to  gain 
knowledge  is  in  the  evening. 

There  was  great  alarm  when  Miss  Ella  Arnold,  a  teacher  in 
public  school  34  in  Norman  avenue,  who  was  with  her  sister  Ida  on 
Labor  day,  failed  to  return  home.  It  appears  when  she  was 
separated  from  her  sister  that  she  met  her  lover  and  went  with  him 
to  the  house  of  a  clergyman  and  was  married.  The  next  day  the 
principal  of  the  school  received  a  letter  tending  her  resignation,  for 
she  knew  her  class  woula  be  anxiously  waiting ;  this  letter  Princi- 
pal Moore  sent  to  her  parents  and  thus  her  absence  was  ex- 
plaint. 
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Mr.  Rowe,  of  the  committee  on  Bnaoce,  of  the  Brooklyn  board 
of  education,  reports  a  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  the  night 
schools.  This  may  be  a  result  of  the  bard  times,  which  have 
compelled  young  men  and  women  to  extend  their  working  hours. 
Whatever  ihe  cause,  attendance  on  night  schools  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  way.  The  problem  of  dealing  with  this  class 
of  pupils  is  no  easy  one.  They  need  different  treatment  from  the 
children  and  young  people  the  teacher  meets  during  the  day. 
They  are  usually  very  backward,  and  they  need  inspiration  quite 
as  much  as  teaching.  Apt  in  some  things,  it  is  especially  han]  to 
go  over  ground  that  should  be  far  behind  them,  and  as  tdey  have 
been  almost,  or  quite  ignorant  of  the  restraints  of  school,  it  is  dif 
flcult  to  enforce  disciptme.  The  night  school  teacher  is  in  need 
of  tact  and  the  power  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  pupils. 

New  York  City. 

Five  new  school  houses  were  opened  this  summer,  and 
additions  made  to  several  old  ones,  still  the  principals  of  the 
different  schools  report  that  the  number  of  children  who 
have  applied  for  tuition  is  far  in  excess  of  (he  accommodations 
prepared  for  them.  The  lack  of  room  is  especially  felt  on 
the  east  side.  /\t  grammar  school  No.  30  the  parents  and 
pupils  appeared  in  such  numbers  on  the  day  that  school  opened 
that  it  was  necessary  to  call  for  the  police  to  clear  the  build- 
ing. 118  applicants  were  turned  away  before  noon.  At 
primary  school  No.  7  476  applications  were  received,  only  125  of 
which  could  be  accepted.     At  grammar  school  No.  43  300  chil* 


there  are  evening  lectures  on  sdentific,  general,  and  ethical  topics, 
A  course  in  drawing  is  abo  given.  The  pupils  are  required  to 
visit  large  shops  under  the  guidance  of  the  teachers,  and  much 
profitable  instruction  is  gained  in  this  way 


dren  were  refused.  170  were  turned  away  at  primary  school  No. 
37.  Primary  school  No.  75  has  100  more  pupils  enrolled  than  ic 
can  accommodate,  and  many  were  turned  away.  School  No.  34 
turned  away  364  applicants,  and  the  same  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions is  reported  at  almost  every  building  in  the  city. 
The  board  of  education  has  sent  a  printed  circular  to  each 

Firincipal,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  received  and  those  re- 
used are  shown.  These  reports  are  to  be  returned  September  31. 
Until  they  are  received  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  the  exact 
statistics.  The  seven  new  buildings  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion are  expected  to  furnish  accommodations  for  35,000  children 
before  another  year  is  over,  but  by  that  time  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  anorher  excess  lo  be  provided  for. 

THE  HIRSCH  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

The  Hirsch  Trade  school  at  215-137  East  Ninth  street  is  now 
four  years  old.  The  first  class  of  young  men,  twenty-three  in 
number,  was  graduated  in  February ;  the  second,  also  numbering 
twenly-three,  m  June.  The  course  of  instruction  was  reorganized 
last  year  under  the  management  of  J,  Earnest  G.  Yalden,  and  it 
is  expected  that  under  the  present  system  the  attendance  will  be 


largely  increased.  There  are  six  courses  of  instruction,— plumb- 
ing, wood-turning,  carpentry,  machinery,  house- painting,  and 
sign,  painting.  Two  classes  are  entered  each  year,  mjaouary  and 
August,  and  each  course  covers  five  and  a  half  months.  Besides 
he  technical  instruction,  English  and  arithmetic  are  taught,  and 
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The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  create  a  taste  for  industrial  labor 
rather  than  to  make  skilled  mechanics.  A  kit  of  tools  b  given 
each  pupil  when  he  graduates,  and  elTorls  are  made  to  secure 
employment  for  each  graduate. 

At  Henry  street,  east  of  Montgomery,  in  this  city,  is  the  Monis 
Settlement.  probabI]r  one  of  the  least  known  of  all  the  instilutioni 
of  the  kind.  It  has  its  quarters  in  an  oU-fashioned  brick  houK, 
which  is  the  gift  of  the  man  who  gave  the  public  drinking  fountaio 
at  the  junction  of  East  Broadway  and  Rutgers  street.  At  Erst 
there  were  only  two  nurses  engaged  in  the  work,  but  now  there 
are  four.  Help  of  all  kinds  is  given.  Medicine,  bedding,  and 
clothing  are  furnished.  Patients  are  sent  to  the  hospitaU  best 
adapted  to  their  needs,  or  to  a  dispensary,  or  a  physician.  Much 
nursing  is  done  at  the  patients'  homes,  when  all  appliances  needful 
for  the  case  are  carried  with  the  nurse  and  loaned  as  long  as 
needed.  Several  times  a  week  the  larger  boys  and  girls  are  in- 
structed what  to  do  in  case  of  sickness  and  injuries. 

The  back  yard  is  a  double  one,  lor  it  mcludes  the  one  belonging 
to  the  next  house  and  it  is  fitted  out  with  swings,  hammocks, 
benches,  and  awnings.  There  is  also  a  huge  sand  heap  where 
the  children  arc  allowed  to  play.  Forty  children  are  admitted  at 
a  time,  and  there  is  usually  a  large  crowd  outside  awaiting  their 
turn, 

A  papular  feature  of  the  settlement  is  the  "  loan"  bath-room. 
Many  mothers  make  use  of  it.  bringing  several  children  at  a  time 
to  be  bathed.  The  use  is  granted  upon  the  condition  that  it  is 
left  perfectly  clean. 

Parents  coraplaiu  that  their  sons  get  everything  at  college  ex- 
cept an  education.  They  say,  loo,  that  they  favor  physical  train 
ing  which  is  not  given,  but  are  opposed  to  the  straining  in  row- 
ing or  slugging  in  loot- ball  ing.  There  is  truth  in  the  charge  that 
true  physical  training  is  almost  unknown  in  our  colleges,  John 
S.  White,  head  of  a  great  preparatory  school,  says  :  In  spite  of  the 
furore  in  the  schools  and  colleges  over  athletic  sports  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  gymnasiums, 
the  athletic  club-houses,  and  the  enthusiasm  awakened  through- 
out the  country  over  foot-ball,  rowing,  and  track  athletics,  not 
one  step  has  been  taken  by  the  faculty  of  any  college  looking  10 
the  oversight  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  mass  ol  ils  students. 
There  is  hereand  there  a  university  or  college  which  pays  a  salary  to 
a  physician  or  athletic  traintr,  but  the  attention  of  these  professors 
is  devoted  to  those  tew  athletes  who  happen  to  be  ambitious  and 
able  to  excel  their  brethren  in  the  same  institution,  or  make  up  ao 
athletic  team  superior  10  that  of  some  rival  college.  Take  even 
Harvard  and  Yale,  and  a  cursory  investigation  of  the  tacts  will 
show  that  possibly  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  stud^ts 
receive  attention  because  they  excel  in  rowing,  possibly  five  per 
cent,  because  they  can  play  base-ball  well  enough  to  be  valuable 
to  their  college,  and  not  far  from  the  same  percentage  because 
they  have  the  muscle,  pluck,  and  ambition  to  make  successful 
members  or  substitutes  in  a  'varsity  or  class  foot-ball  eleven,  la 
track  athletics  it  is  possible  that  one-tenth  of  the  students  receive 
some  attention  from  the  college  physician  or  athletic  trainer,  but 
all  these  classes  which  1  have  mentioned  are  precisely  those  which 
do  not.  for  the  sake  of  health  or  symmetrica!  physical  develop- 
ment,  need  special  attention.  It  is  the  other  unfortunate  ninety 
per  cent,  whose  physical  condition  the  authorities  ought  to  inves- 
tigate, and  to  whom  they  should  apply,  where  deficicDcies  exiat, 
the  necessary  training  to  make  them  good, 

"  In  no  college,  and  in  only  one  or  two  schools  in  the  country, 
docs  there  exist  to-day  a  systematic  course  in  physical  trainii^, 
in  which  full  physical  measurements  are  mad  e  twice  each  year, 
includins;  a  special  examination  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  eyes, 
upon  which  examination  as  a  basis  special  class  work  is  coadncied 
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in  [he  gymnasium  and  out  of  doors,  and  proper  individual  atten- 
tion is  given  to  every  student. 

"  In  a  well-balanced  system  of  education  the  aim  should  be  to 
secure  the  development  of  the  boy.  first,  in  point  of  morality ; 
stcond,  in  his  physical  condition,  and  third,  in  his  intellect.  With- 
out attention  to  the  moral  side,  all  other  education  is,  of  course, 
valueless.  Without  intflligeni  physical  training  you  cannot  se- 
cure the  maximum  of  intellectual  development,  yet  in  our  admir- 
able system  of  public  schools,  in  the  private  institutions,  and  in 
the  colleges,  the  neglect  of  physical  training  for  the  non-athlete, 
the  consumptive,  and  the  anemic  student,  is  simply  atrocious. 
It  would  be  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  lives  annually  to  the  land,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  added  stimulus  to  intellectual  and  scientific 
progress,  if  laws  could  be  passed  in  all  the  states  requiring  the 
appointment  of  an  expert  medical  examiner  to  every  school,  under 
rhoae  guidance  judicious  physical  training  could  be  given,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  require  no  apparatus,  but  only  intel- 
ligent direction." 

According  to  Mr.  White  there  are  things  beyond  the  tumult  of 
tbe  foot-ball  game  and  the  hurrah  of  the  rowing  contest  and  the 
sprinting  of  sprinters  that  are  not  taken  into  account  in  our  edu- 
cational ei»>nmy. 

School  Excursions  in  New  Zealand. 

It  may  interest  American  teachers  to  know  that  school  excur- 
sions after  the  plan  described  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  in  the  Forum 
about  a  year  ago  were  conducted  throughout  New  Zealand  this 
year  for  tne  first  time.  They  were  a  complete  success  and  public 
sentiment  is  in  favor  of  making  them  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
state  school  system.  Mr.  William  Jenkins,  o(  Dunedin,  is  partic- 
ularly active  in  urging  the  continuance  of  these  excursions.  The 
Otago  Daily  Times  devoted  a  long  editorial  article  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  experiments  and  discussed 
the  possibilities  of  still  greater  success  in  the  future.  The  railway 
companies  encouraged  the  excursion  by  planning  and  putting  into 
effect  cheap  trips  for  school  children  accompanied  by  their 
teachers. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Rice's  article  in  the  Forum  oi  September,  1894. 
which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  inauguration  of  the  movement 
in  New  Zealand,  the  Otago  Jimes  says  that  the  cost  of  the 
American  school  excursion  described  there  was  very  much  greater 
than  those  in  New  Zealand  (about  I5  per  head).  "  This  seems," 
it  adds,  "  extrafiQlinarily  high,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it 
covers  Keep  as  well  as  travel.  Fear  was  expressed  that  Ameri- 
can scholars  would  not   prove  amenable  to  discipline.    They 

turned  out  to  be  wholly  groundless.     In  Germany  the  t 

have  become  so  popular  that  they  are  now  a  Rxed  insi 


as  to  how  to  secure  the  most  beneficial  effects  from  it.    There 
should  be,  it  urges,  some  preparatory  mental  exercises  : 

"In  '"tcrmany,  ^.^.,  these  school  expeditions  are  preceded  by 
thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  route  is  studied,  maps  and  details  concerning  the  points  of 
interest  historical,  industrial,  geographical,  geological,  botanical, 
are  discussed.  Thus  the  pupils'  minds  are  placed  in  attitudes  of 
expectancy,  and  are  in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  be  impreg- 
nated by  tbe  new  ideas  which  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  excur- 
sion will  generate.  If  the  teachers  are  '  prudent  and  staid  guides,' 
nothing  can  eqnal  these  expeditions  for  imparting  vital  knowledge 
to  those  under  their  charge. 


"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  our  country  has  not  the  historic  inter- 
est which  makes  every  hill  and  valley,  every  rrver  and  forest  of 
the  older  lands  rich  with  great  and  solemn  memories.  We  must 
find  a  compensation  in  the  scientific  and  artistic  possibilities. 
Science  has  filled  even  the  grains  of  sand  with  .stored  residues  of 
memories.  To  the  skilled  geologist  and  naturalist  the  whole 
landscape  is  eloquent  with  glories  as  wonderful  as  those  which 
gather  round  human  passion. 

"  To  the  teacher  also  who  prtfers  to  take  his  pupils  into  nature 
through  tbe  artistic  door,  nothing  can  equal  the  opportunities 
which  these  expeditions  into  the  country  aliord.  The  lark's  song, 
the  daisy,  the  sea,  the  ?ky,  the  simple  and  sublime  things  whicD 
nature  never  tires  of  repeating,  furnish  the  occasion  for  introduc- 
ing tbe  pupils  to  the  literature  coimected  with  these  subjects. 

•'  It  takes  wisdom,  however,  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  the 
young  mind  shall  not  be  repelled.  Under  the  direction  of  '  staid 
and  prudent  guides,'  we  discern  in  them  the  power  and  potency 
of  tbe  highest  intellectual  and  moral  culture." 

Japan. 

Of  late  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  people  of  Japan  will  no 
longer  cooperate  with  foreigners  in  the  educational  advancement  of 
the  country.  The  Japanese  regard  themselves  as  fully  capable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs.  They  do  not  bear  hatred  toward  for- 
eigners, but  the  government  insists  that  cooperation  between  its 
subject  and  missionaries  and  teachers  is  no  longer  needed.  Tbe 
results  of  the  tate  war  have  caused  tbem  to  feci  they  are  the  equals 
of  any  nation, 

Belgium. 

Matters  here  are  taking  a  new  shape ;  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  here  (as  in  all  countries)  the  people  are  Progressives  (Liber- 
als) or  Conservatives,  and  the  leader  of  the  former  is  Frere-Oban. 
In  1879,  the  old  plan  of  having  religion  taught  in  the  schools  was 
laid  aside,— allowing,  however,  religious  instruction  to  parents 
who  desired  it  for  their  children.  The  new  constitution  gives 
practically  universal  suffrage,  and  the  Catholics  come  into  power. 
A  new  education  bill  has  been  brought  in  and  will  pass  which  says 
it  proposes  to  restore  religion  in  all  primary  public  schools  to  the 
place  of  honor  that  beloitgs  to  it,  and  places  the  teaching  of  it 
under  the  control  of  the  ministers  of  various  faiths.  Parents  who 
object  can  have  their  children  exempted  Irom  attendance  during 
the  "religion  hour." 

The  infant  schools  of  the  city  of  Brussels  have  been  opened  lor 
the  entire  year,  by  a  recent  order  of  the  city  council.  In  this 
way  they  hope  to  watch  over  the  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  very  poor.  There  are  two  relays  of 
teachers,  and  each  has  a  month's  v       '" 


Canada. 

The  school  of  pedagogy  at  Toronto  is  to  be  removed  to  Hamil- 
ton, in  order  that  the  teachers  in  training  may  have  the  advan- 
tages of  a  practice  school,  the  pupils  ol  the  Hamilton  collegiate 
mstitute  being  available  for  that  purpose.  A  new  building  is  to 
be  erected,  and  the  school  is  to  be  settled  in  its  new  quarters  a 
year  from  this  fall.  It  is  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  the  in- 
stitute from  the  school  of  pedagogy  t"  "—  f^—- ■"- '  -•"'- 

lege. 


:  Ontario  normal  col- 
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It  L! 


France. 


s  a  curious  fact  that  of  the  2.000  persons  m  France  marked 

I  Anarchists,  and  consuntly  watched  by  the  police,  none  are 
from  the  educated  professions— certainly  an  argument  for  high 
schools  and  colleges.  About  500  are  French  and  1,500  foreign- 
ers Of  these  latter  Italy  sends  540.  Switzerland,  300,  Germany 
and  Russia.  340  each,  Austria  and  Belgium,  60  each.  Most  of 
Ihese  are  bv  occupiiion  shoemakers,  carpenters,  day  laborers, 
German  Uilors  and  printer.-;.  Swiss  watchmakers  and  farmers. 
Italian  clerks  and  bakers,  and  French  waiters,  and  especially  per- 
sons without  avowed  business  are  the  ones  who  tend  more  to 
anarchy  than  others.  Of  the  240  Russians  about  70  were  for- 
merly students,  and  about  as  many  professional  men.  differing 
from  all  the  other  nations  in  these  paniculars. 

In  last  week's  Jouhnai,  we  promised  that  this  issue  would 
contain  an  article  on  the  comptiition  between  publishers  of  text 
books.  But  as  our  monthly  school  board  number  goes  to  a  large 
number  of  school  boards  and  other  people  whom  we  wish  10 
reach  with  ibis  article,  we  have  decided  to  delav  it  till  the  next 
school  board  number. 


Letters. 


Fall  and  Winter  Associations, 

i.     New  York  Stale  Assooialion  of  School  Comnsissionen 
swe^o.     Presidem,  Wm.  J.  Birr,  Batavia. 

Nebraska  Slate  .^ssocialion  of  Supenniendenls  and  Pri 


Oct.  16-18.  -Nova  Si 
mal  school.  Tniro.     A. 
16.  17.  18  — N*w 


Dec.  a6,  rj,  iB.— Idaho  Slate  Teachcri' 


Tour»  to   th«  South   \ 


Pennsylvania   Railroad. 

:wQ  »ery  atlraclive  earJj  autumn  loura  are  announced  by  Ihe  Penosyl. 

lia  Railroad  Cumpany.  They  include  the  bartlefield  of  GeHrsbunr  nic- 
tur«queBlu«Moui.Um,  Luti^-Caverns.  iheNaiural  Bridge,  GrotUwsolthe 
Shenandnah.  th>  riti**  nr  ■oi^-h^r.^A  —j  iir,...; . .^Jj  y,    y  " 


Sheoaadoab,  tl 


Th. 


9  ol  Rich  mi 


1  New  York  ii 


special  tiaini  of  parlor  cars  on  Sepieniber  24  and  Oclobe 

SI?;  '"'='"^.'"E  ="  ■!««*"'/  eipenses.    Jss  from    New   York.  $5j  f,o 

Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  deUiled  itinerary  apply  a<  Ticket  Agents  or  to  Tourist  Aeenl    11, 
Broadway,  New  Yo.k,  or  Room  4C1,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 


9  Summer  1 


'akness  becaui 


Recalled  Stormy  Timeg. 

■■  Well  that  looks  natural "  said  the  .ilJ  soldier,  lookinz  al  a  can  of  con. 
deiued  milk  on  Ihe  breakfast  lable  in  place  uf  ordinary  milk  thai  failed  00 
^ount  ot  (he  storm.     •■  Us  ihe  Gail  Bi.rden  Eagle  Brand  *e  used  duiing 


The  Question. 

In  the  course  ol  an  article,  containing  a  good  many  very  bright 
Ihou^hts.  in  the  Ladiet'  Heme  Journal,  Dr.  Parkhursi  says: 

' '  The  general  criticism  to  be  passed  upon  the  education  furnished 
hy  our  homes  and  by  our  primarj-  and  grammar  schools  is  that  it 
does  not  so  qualify  for  the  activities  of  life  as  to  guarantee  the 
^'raduaie  ag^m^t  dependence  upon  the  poorhouse  or  other  means 
of  ch^ritabTe  relief.  During  the  hard  financial  strain  of  the  past 
two  years  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  suffered  have 
iieen  thoK  who  have  never  been  taughtto  do  anything,  or  at  least 
never  been  taught  with  a  thoroughness  that  makes  instruction 
convertible  into  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  bread  and  butter." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  the  brilliant  Doctor  is  wrong  here  ;  firtt, 
as  to  the  mission  ot  the  primary  and  erammar  schools,  which  is 
not.  and  never  can  be,  to  prepare  pupils  to  convert  their  instruc- 
tion into  dollars  and  cents,  and  seccmia^  10  the  practical  useful- 
ness of  culture,  a  different  thing  from  the  thorout;hnes5  he  refers 
to.  It  if  the  opinion  of  all  who  would  help  the  poor  grammar 
school  boy  or  girl  10  rise  that  they  need  culture.  They  can 
read  and  write,  and  do  an  immense  amount  of  the  former,  but 
they  need  personal  contact  with  persons  of  culture.  A  Girls'  club 
which  I  have  aided,  aims  at  this. 

All  have  a  fair  ability  to  read  and  can  do  ordinary  problems  in 
arithmetic  and  can  write ;  they  learned  these  in  the  primary 
school  But  they  lack  in  thinking  about  life  in  general.  Thty 
make  boxes,  work  on  feathers,  or  run  sewing  machines,  etc..  and  so 
long  as  their  particular  line  of  work  is  furnished  them,  they  are 
able  to  get  tiread  and  buiier— that  is,  solve  the  great  problem  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Pdfkhurst. 

Hut  reverses  come  and  then  the  "  all-around  training  "  becomes 
a  great  factor.  These  girls  can  earn  an  honest  livelihood  so  long 
as  the  factories  go.  To  aid  these  girls  we  get  them  together  and 
try  to  •■  brace  them  up,"  so  to  speak,  to  open  their  eyes  to  other 
tields  of  labor.  Alter  a  good  deal  of  experience  I  think  that  the 
lirst  thing  for  our  schools  to  do,  is  to  arouse  the  slumbering  men- 
tal powers,  and  this  is  the  first  thing  all  the  way  along. 

I^urtheT  aIoD£  the  doctor  inveighs  against  pianos  and  banjos, 
and  favors  teaching  cookingand  sewing  ;  now  the  poor  peopledo 
waste  ih'ir  money  prodigiously,  and  no  mistake.  It  is  not  the 
cost  of  the  silks  and  carpets  bought  by  the  rich  that  makes  this 
proud  city  rich  ;  it  is  the  purchases  of  the  people  of  small  means. 
What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  the  poor  would  stop  buying 
things  they  could  get  along  without ! 

But  this  IS  not  the  question  at  issue.  The  real  question  is, 
"  What  shall  be  done  with  the  children  of  the  ptxH*  at  school,  so 
they  can  get  enough  bread  and  butter  ?"  The  leaching  of  readine', 
writing,  and  figures  is  important,  but  above  and  beyond  that  u 
mental  invigcrailon.  ThL«  must  begin  the  first  day  and  go  on  all 
the  days  Now  music  is  needful  to  them,  just  as  it  is  to  Dr. 
Parkburst's  congregation.  Their  bearing  l<>  an  important  feature; 
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m  short,  along:  with  the  3  R's  there  must  be  training,  culturing. 
elevating,  inspiring.    Or  rather  these  last  must  come  first,  then 
the  3  R's,  and   I   will  agree  with  the  doctor  in  adding  house- 
work. Agnes  Sinclair. 
Philadelphia, 

Merit  and  Politics. 

I  cannot  believe  the  public  schools  can  accomplish  much  more 
than  they  now  do  until  the  man  who  is  put  at  the  head  is  put  there 
on  account  of  his  merits.  We  talk  to  our  pupils  about  merit  be- 
ing sure  to  attract  attention,  when  we  know  it  is  not  so.  Not 
one  per  cent,  of  the  superior  teachers  in  the  American  cities  hold 
their  places  because  they  deserve  them ;  they  hold  the  p  sition 
because  of  the  politicians  who  control  the  places. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  teachers  in  a  city  public  school.  Oh, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold  !  but  what  good  would  it  d(J.  I  see  these 
things  are  so  and  must  be  so  as  the  system  is  run.  and  only 


say  that  we  cannot  rise  any  higher  in  our  results  than  we  have  at 
present  attained.  A  high  degree  of  excellence  is  not  attainable 
when  the  teacher  feels  he  must  please  the  politician  and  smother 
his  conscience. 

To  a  certain  normal  school  an  influential  politician  sent  his 
daughter,  Miss  R— .  She  was  a  harmless,  pleasant  girl,  and  after 
spending  two  years  in  the  lowest  class  was  moved  into  the  next, 
where  she  also  spent  two  years ;  this  was  the  case  in  the  next  two 
classes  also.  Then  the  faculty  met  to  say  whether  she  might 
graduate ;  they  all  said  she  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  license  to  teach, 
but  she  got  one  nevertheless,  for  the  principal  said  her  father 
would  sav  it  was  a  pretty  sort  of  a  normal  school  that  could  not 
put  a  girl  through  in  four  years  when  it  ordinarily  took  only  two  ! 

So  it  is  almost  everywhere.  In  Albany  several  years  ago,  a  rel- 
ative of  mine  had  a  laundress  who  had  a  daughter.  The  laundress 
often  told  my  relative  that  Mary  would  not  have  to  work  so  hard 
as  she  had.  On  demanding  a  meaning  of  this  enigmatic  state- 
ment she  said  that  one  of  the  aldermen  had  said,  "  You  get  Mary 


WHY  NOT  USE  GOOD  BOOKS  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  ? 

Setter  a  poor  teacher  than  poor  hooks.  All  work  requires  good  tools,  Wain  work 
the  best  of  all.  Good  books  are  to  be  had,  if  you  know  where  to  get  them.  We  do  not 
p^iblish  fnany  titles;  we  prefer  a  feWf  and  to  have  them  good.  Some  are  strictly  text^ 
books;  others  are  for  supplementary  use.     A  selected  list  follows: 


TEXT-BOOKS 


PRACTICAL  ELOCUTION. 

By  J.  W.  Shobmakbr,  A.M.  This  work  is  the  outftrowth  of  actual  class- 
room experience,  and  is  a  practical,  common-sense  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject.    It  is  the  best  and  most  popular  text-book  exUnt.    Cloth,  $1.35. 

ADVANCED  ELOCUTION. 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shobmakbr.  (In  press.)  A  work  representinnf  the  most  ad- 
vanced thought  upon  the  subject  of  Elocution.  The  departments  of  Voice, 
Articulation,  Gesture,  and  Physical  Training  are  exceptionally  full  and 
concise.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 

^By  John  H.  Bbchtbl.  Contains  over  five  thousand  carefully  selected  words 
of  difficult  pronunciation,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  their  pronuncia- 
tion clearly  indicated.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

PUNCTUATION. 

5aBv  Paul  Allardvcb.  This  author  is  everywhere  recognized  as  authority 
upon  Punctuation.  The  most  practical,  concise,  comprehensive,  and  inter- 
esting book  on  the  subject.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

By  Agnbs  H.  Morton.  A  most  intelligent  and  thoroughly  literary  work, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  practical  for  the  conduct  of  Business  and 
Soc  iai  Correspondence.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

POCKET  TRANSLATIONS 


These  Translations  follow  the  orif^inal  text  literally,  thus  forming  a  valu- 
able help  to  the  student.  Pleasing  sketches  of  the  authors  appear  in  the  form 
ol  an  introduction  to  each  of  the  volumes,  giving  an  insight  into  their  lives  and 
the  circumstances  attending  th9  appearance  of  their  works,  and  will  awaken 
fresh  interest  in  both  the  text  and  the  authors. 

Cloth  binding,  each,  50  cents. 

Csesar's  Gallic  War.  Six  books.  Virgil's  ^neid.  six  books. 

Cicero's  Select  Orations.       Horace's  Complete  Works.  |  SLIPS  OF  SPEECH. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.    Five  books. 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  USE 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ILIAD. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Bkooks,  A.M.  A  narrative  in  simple  prose  of  the  leading 
incidenu  of  one  of  the  greatest  literary  works  of  the  world,  the  Iliad  of 
Homer.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.35. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ODYSSEY. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  A.M.  A  companion  volume  to  The  Story  of  the 
Iliad,  written  in  the  author^s  characteristic,  timple,  graceful,  and  interest- 
ing style.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.35. 

DELSARTEAN  PANTOMIHES. 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shobmakbr.  A  combination  of  music,  reciul,  and  aesthetic 
action,  arranged  in  a  manner  to  produce  a  harmonious  effect,  both  to  the 
eye  and  ear.  Contains  fourteen  beautiful  full-page  illustrations.  Cloth, 
handsomely  bound,  $1.50. 

EXTEMPORE  SPEECH. 

By  William  Pittbngbr.  This  volume  appeals  to  all  who  have  plans  to 
present  and  opinions  to  express  upon  current  questions  and  who  desire  to 
marshail  their  thoughts  and  words  so  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
their  hearers.    Cloth,  $1.35. 

THE  DEBATER'S  TREASURY. 

By  William  Pittbnger.  In  addition  to  other  valuable  information  this 
book  gives  a  list  of  over  two  hundred  questions  for  debate,  with  a  half- 
dozen  outlines  for  ar/^ument  on  each  subject,  on  both  affirmative  and 
negative.    Cloth,  50  cents. 


QUOTATIONS. 

By  Agnbs  H.  Morton.  A  clever  combination  of  pithy  quotations,  selected 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  alphabetically  arranged  by  subject.  Con- 
tains all  the  familiar  and  popular  quotations  in  current  use,  together  with 
many  rare  and  choice  bits  of  prose  and  verse.    Cloth,  50  cents. 


READING  AND  RECITATION  BOOKS 

SHOEMAKER'S  BEST  SELECTIONS. 

For  Readings  and  Reciuiions.  Formerly  **  The  Elocutionist's  Annual.** 
Each  number  is  compiled  by  a  different  elocutionist  of  prominence,  thus 
securing  the  choicest  pieces.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  series  of  speakers 
published.  Contains  gems  from  all  Reading  authors.  In  handsome  new 
cover.  Number  33  just  out.  Paper  binding,  each,  lo  cts.  Cloth  binding, 
each,  50  cts. 

BEST  THINGS  FROM  BEST  AUTHORS. 

1-.  Seven  volumes.  In  new  binding.  Each  volume  contains  three  numbers  of 
Shoemaker's  Best  Selections  in  the  order  of  their  issue.  The  collection  is 
valuable  not  only  for  readings  and  recitations,  but,  containing  the  choicest 
selections  from  leading  English  and  American  authors  it  is  a  veritable  en- 
cyclopedia of  literature,  and  a  small  library  in  itself.  Cloth  binding,  eac^i. 
$1.50.    Full  set,  seven  volumes,  in  a  box,  special  price.  $7.00. 


By  John  H.  Bbchtbl.  This  volume  treats  in  a  btief,  interesting,  and 
chatty  manner  of  the  faults  that  are  most  common  in  every-day  speech.  It 
is  not  simply  a  collection  of  *'doo*ts,"  but  it  gives  the  reason  for  not 
doing.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

PRACTICAL  SYNONYMS. 

By  John  H.  Bbchtbl.  This  complete  and  practical  work  will  be  found  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  busy  merchant  or  lawyer,  the  thoughtful  clergyman 
or  teacher,  and  the  wide-awake  boy  or  girl  at  school.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 

By  J.  P.  Mahaffv.  Of  all  the  accomplishments  prized  in  modem  society, 
that  of  being  agreeable  in  conversation  holds  the  first  place.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  work  on  this  most  important  subject.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

READING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

By  Ernbst  Lbgouvr.  This  excellent  work  is  everywhere  recognized  as 
authority  upon  the  subject  of  public  reading,  and  it  is  therefore  invaluable 
to  every  public  reader  and  8F>eaker.    Clotb,  50  cents. 


There  are  special  prices  to  teachers,  as  well  as  liberal  discounts  for  introduction.    Our  fUll  descriptive 

catalogrue  is  sent  with  every  order,  or  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  1020  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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throD^h  the  high  school  and  I'll  get  her  a  place  as  a  teacher."  and 
all  tbis  came  to  pass.  Now  it  must  happen  in  leaching,  as  ia  all 
kinds  of  work  dependent  upon  intellect  and  heart,  that  this  polit- 
ical way  of  procuring  teachers  will  put  a  great  number  of  incom- 
petent persons  into  office.  I  do  not  make  these  remarks  because 
i  HE  Journal  fails  m  its  duty ;  it  has  spoken  loud  and  long 
thanks  to  its  editor,  but  lo  lell  the  teachers  that  all  tbis  coniinucs 
year  after  year  because  thfi)^  neglect  their  duty,  I  do  believe  I 
have  never  attended  a  meeting  of  teachers  where  a  plan  was  con- 
sidered whereby  teachers  of  proved  merit  could  be  sure  o(  an  ap- 
pointment when  Ihere  was  a  vacancy.     Have  you  ?      E  M  G 


Questions  and  Answers. 


WhalM 


he  purpose  of  Chile  ?    Is  she  aiming  lo  seiie  on  Peni  ? 
F.  P.  G. 

Chile's  real  purpose  is  threefold.  First,  to  make  Peru  substan 
tially  a  dependency  of  Chile,  by  ministering  lo  Peruvian  national 
pride  through  the  pretended  restoration  of  the  nitrate  provinces ; 
second.to  pave  the  way  for  a  complete  dismemberment  of  Bo- 
livia, and,  third,  to  assure  the  absolute  neutrality  of  both  Peru  and 
Bolivia  in  case  of  a  Chilean  war  of  conquest  against  the  Ar- 
gentine republic.  The  key  to  the  execution  of  Chile's  deep- 
laid  scheme  for  such  a  war  with  Argentina  is  noi  the  present 
boundary  controversy,  but  the  purposed  practical  absorption  of 
Peru.  Chile  well  knows  that  the  Argentine  Republic  would  never 
remain  quiescent  in  view  of  such  an  enlargement  of  Chile's  su- 
premacy ;  and  the  Chilian  government  counts  on  a  consequent 
straining  of  relations  with  Argentina  that  would  force  the  latter 
into  war  for  self-preservation— the  bsue  of  which  would  almost 
certainly  be  disastrous  for  the  Argentines. 

Where  is  ColuTitius  buried  ?  G  Germain 

Secluiltr. 

Columbus  died  in  1506  in  ValUdolid.  a  city  situated  in  -.he 
north  central  part  of  Spain,  and  was  there  buried.  His  body 
was  afterward  removed  10  Seville  and  a  monument  erected  there 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  which  were  engraved  these  words : 
"  To  Castile  and  Leon  Colon  gave  a  new  world."     In  his  will 


Columbus  had  requested  that  he  be  buried  in  Hispaniola,  and  so- 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years  his  body  was  taken  up  and 
transported  to  Haiti  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  San  Do- 
mingo. Here  his  son  Diego  and  his  granson  Luis  were  also 
buried.  The  war  between  France  and  Spain  closed  in  i?9S,  and 
in  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  the  farmer  should  have  all  of 
the  island  and  Haiti  po^se.csed  by  the  latter.  The  Spaniards  de- 
termined to  remove  the  body  of  Columbus  to  Havana,  but  bj' 
mistake  they  took  the  remains  of  his  son  Oiego  ;  it  was  made  the 
occasion  of  much  ceremony. 

In  1877  some  men  working  in  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral  at 
San  Domingo  found  a  metallic  casket ;  the  dust  of  three  hundred 
years  being  brushed  away,  these  words  were  found  engraved, 
"Discoverer  of  America  First  Admiral,  most  illustrious  and  re- 
nowned personage,  Don  Cnristoval  Colon."  This  was  proof  that 
the  remains  of  Columbus  were  in  the  casket.  Nothing  further 
was  done  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Ignatius  Donnellv 
were  writitn  by  Loid  E 
Warwickshire  he  does  no 
vritin^.     This  has  seem 

Toltdo. 

Stratford  is  in  Warwickshire  ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Shake- 
speare did  not  refer  lo  the  localities  there.  Burton-  Heath,  War- 
wick. Coventry  (referred  to  a  dozen  times)  Southham,  Kenilworth, 
Sutton.  Coldtietd,  Dunsmore,  Barsion,  the  forest  of  Atden,  Cots- 
wold,  Nills,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Stratford,  are  re- 
ferred to  inh  is  plays.  The  cUim  for  Bacon  is  ingeniously  made, 
but  It  is  only  ingenious. 

What  p:inciple  in  physics  did  Archiirtedesdlscover .when  heran  home 
crying'-Eureka"  ?  G,  S.  P. 

The  principle  that  a  body  plunged  in  a  fluid  loses  as  much  of 
its  weight  as  equals  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid. 
The  king  of  Syracuse  had  a  golden  crown  which  he  suspected  of 
being  [rauduenily  alloyed  with  silver,  and  he  asked  Archimedes  to 
discover  whether  or  not  the  crown  was  pure  gold.  While  he 
was  taking  a  bath  one  day  Archimedes  fonnd  the  tub  full  to 
the  brim,  and  he  siiw  that  as  much  water  must  overflow  as  was 
equal  10  the  bulk  oC  his  body.  He  at  once  saw  that  in  tbis  way 
he  could  ascertain  the  bulk  and  specific  gravity  of  the  crown,  and 
he  ran  home  crying,  "  Eureka ;  "  I  have  found  it. 


eter  to  the  County  of  Warwick  but  once  in  hb 
a  good  argument  to  me.    Can  you  eiptain  il  ] 
F.  L.  P. 


1^'hsviBKa  twttleotKd,  pina'uV'»  iroman'8«lt».''optn'in"rh™room!"'fhey 
MJIbelalestFienchnDvellyand  ire  limply eleK,.ni.  I  bave  Juil  (luichaud 
a  botile  (or  ihe  same  purpoM.  '      -■- 

ED.   PINAUD'S   ROMAN   SALTS. 

(SELS     ROMAINB) 

The  New  Fancy  Colorvd  SMELLINQ  SALTS. 

Supeiior  to  and  unlike  any  now  r  n  ihe  market,  unequated  fcir  delicacy 
Of  odor,  Pennaneiicj-,  Punc*ncy,  and  EleKane. 

Useful  for  headache  and  faliKUe.  Don't  fail  t[>  lake  a  boitle  for  u^e  on 
The  aatts  a 


leof  ■' 


vl^^^. 


rid  ri 


B  perfur 


MuguetlLiiy    Lllas.  Violet.         Royal  Peaoh. 

01  .he  Valley.)    HQlfOtrOptti    ROM.  Varvelns. 

Lavender.      Irla.  Jasmine.  Peau  d'Evpagne. 

Where  not  sold  by  your  dealer  <*e  will  scad,  securely  p.icked  (all   ' 
A  ItOMAN  I.IUIilD  for  dlltnn  up  Ihe  ull  boitleaii 


VIOLETTE    REINE. 

The  mosi  eiquisile  VIOLET  ESSENXE,  now 
I   European  fad.     Used  by  Ihe  nobilily  and  gentrr.gei 
all/  ihrouehoul  ihe  continent. 

New  York  Inportttlon  0fflo«,46  E.  l4thSt.,N.Y.   ' 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

FORTY  LESSONS  m  CLAY 
MODELING. 

It  marks  out  a  graded  series  of  lessons. 

It  gives  efficient  diiections  (or  making  each  object 

Il  tells  how  the  clay  should  be  bandied  and  cared  lor. 

It  tells  about  Ihe  tools  to  be  used. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Il  is  entirely  new — just  published. 

It  is  the  book^'ou  have  long  been  looking  for 

It  is  neatly  bound  in  limp  cloth  covers. 

It  costs  only  27  cents  net.  including  posta^te. 

Hintz's    Illustrative  Black- 
board Sketching. 

Arc  you  a  Teacher,  and 

Have  you  ever  needed  to  illustrate  some  point  of  a  lesson  on  the 
blackboard  and  not  been  able  to  do  so  because  you  could  noidtawl 
If  so.  this  is  the  book  you  want. 

It  will  show  you  how  anyone  can  learn  rapid  blackboard  sketching. 
The  ability  to  do  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of 

It  enables  her  to  interest  and  hold  the  attention  of  her  pupils. 

It  is  not  too  lale  lor  you  to  learn  now. 

The  basis  of  the  book  is  a  scries  of  lessons  given  a  year  or  two 
ago  in  The  Tkaciikrs"  iNSTirire.  Hundreds  of  teachers  have 
uriiivn  asking  that  we  publish  them  in  book  form. 

The  author  is  the  most  successful  teacher  of  blackboard  drawing 
in  this  country. 

many  illustrations  and  is  nicely  printed  and  bound. 

E.    L.    KELLOGG   &  CO., 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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vail,  drink  thai  wbkh      '<v         11 
toaoariiiiiniudan-        ? 

jTn^HiB  whleb  M-         (^^ 

ler  lh»o  Pumi  Hm^  » 

Kltruk    Tl«-De»l"  Jr  _- 

Toole.     LMlH,  npo-  —.i  ^"^  ^''^V 


rngiliu.   NtcrelBt 


FAFBT,  HUiTMikM,  Wla. 


It  BgrdtT. 


Crown  Lavender 
Pocket  Salts. 


ne  Cron  FcrfDicl  Foctst  S 

Made  by  (ticm  lat 
ytau  In  En^und, 
lor  Ibe  6tf,t  iiDie  in 


Crown  Lavender 
C  rab-A  ppleBIossom 
White  Lilac 
Verbena 
JVIatsuklta 
Vlolette 
And  ill  otbcc  Ddon. 
5uldasi.lin»nor 
■nouad  in  kid  pnrtM 
Ihe  pocket  with  per- 


FaiOES  1  BUndud  81m,  GOo.    Emtllti  Gin,  lOo. 

IB  Kid  Pnn«i,  7Bc,        -         '^  6O0. 

Aik  raiT  Drogglit  fbttham  or  by  » nd I nrr  cither  of 

Meivin4B*dj'R"r,'o°T.*M"ialfC™^lon:'Ged.B.' 
ETanB,PhiU.:E.  P.  Mcru,  WMhn;  ot  Wilmot  I. 
HaIirCin,:oneof  IhcHboulaof  Pocket  Sails  will 
tie>coEfreeio>nviiddre9*.  NuDFIhcadornqulfed. 
B«mg  ef  TorthlaM  ImitEtlou. 


tUvmrFd  Calendv  clviiiH  fnll  InformalioD  free. 
Il«r  EbdUKl  VoutnSoTj  ot  SbiIc,  Buiti 


New  Books. 
The  Student's  Ediiion  of  ihe  Poets  al- 
ready comprises  a  large  number  of  volumes 
uriform  in  size  and  binding,  carefully  edited 
and  well  made,  and  of  moderate  price,  and 
more  are  in  preparation.  There  will  be  no 
more  popular  one  in  the  series  than  Waf/er 
Scoii's  PotlUal  IVerks,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  Scott's 
works,  on  account  of  the  $:raphic  pictures 
tbey  present  and  ihe  deeds  of  heroism  they 
recouni,  are  extremely  fasciaalin);  to  the 
younjt.  Admirers  of  the  bard  will  be  glad 
10  get  his  complete  poetical  works  in  so 
convenient  a  shape,  and  edited  with  such 
scholarship  and  care.  (T,  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co..  New  York  and  Boston,  iimo.  cloth, 
$1.00.) 

Prof.  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson,  of  Cornell 
university,  has  edited  an  edition  of  John- 
son's Rasstlas,  to  be  used  for  reading  in 
schools.  This  edition  was  deemed  desirable 
because  it  was  thought  that  a  book  intend- 
ed for  school  reading  should  follow  accur-' 
aiely  the  original  text.  A  careful  study  of 
the  sources  ol  that  conception  which  intro- 
duces the  book  and  gives  the  setting  to  the 
lale  has  been  made,  and  the  book  has  also 
been  interpreted  in  relation  to  the  thought 
of  the  time  of  Its  publication.  In  the  notes 
Rasse/as  has  been  largely  illustrated  from 
references  to  Johnsons  other  works,  and 
(he  allusions  have  been  explained  on  the 
basis  of  ciKbteenib-cemury  knowledge  and 
opinion.    (Henry  Holt  Si.  Co.,  New  York.) 

A  new  series  of  small  volumes  known  as 
the  Bijou  series  is  opened  with  an  entertain- 
ing love  story  entitled  A  Question  of  Color, 
by  F.  C,  Philips,  author  of  "  As  in  a  Look- 
ing Glass."  The  story  shows  how  gold 
overcame  in  a  woman's  mind,  love  and 
other  considerations.  It  has  a  frontispiece 
illustration  and  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  New  York.    50 

There  is  probably  no  more  handsome  or 
convenient  small  volume  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare than  the  Temple  Shakespeare  now 
being  published.  They  are  printed  in  large 
type  with  glossary  and  noies.  Each  has  a 
tine  frontispiece  engraving,  illuminated  title 
page  of  elegant  design,  illuminated  headings. 
gilt  top«,  rough  edges,  and  wine-coIored 
clolh  bindings.  Among  the  recent  volumes 
published  are  those  containing  l^iftg  Henry 
VI .  Fan  I. ;  King  Htnry  VI.,  Part  If.; 
and  King  Henry  VI..  Pari  III.  The  ed- 
itor of  the  volumes  is  Israel  Gollancz. 
(Macmillan  &  Co..  London  and  Ntw  York) 

Interesting  Notes. 

Everyone  should  know  that  a  solution  of 
ammonia  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  poison- 
ing from  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak.  One- 
half  ounce  of  aqua  ammonia  put  in  a  pint 
of  water  will  afford  instant  relief. 

In  Jellallabad  in  Afghanistan  are  four 
atreeisihroughwhich  some  Afghan  gods  are 
said  to  have  walked.  For  this  reason  ihe 
streets  ate  sacred;  grass  grows  in  ihem  in 
largequantities.no  vehicle  or  be  jst  of  burden 
IS  allowed  to  pas^  through,  and  pedestrians 
mu-t  keep  to  narrow  paths  on  the  sides. 
The  names  of  these  streets  are  Jarapura, 
Koolemitenar,  Bdrteroora,  and   I'ootemais- 


S.  H, 


'The 
Bugbear 

of  stiffening  is 
I  that  they  will 
cut  through 
the  ski  rt 
braids." 

She's     mis- 
r  taken,     they 
\  tMit'i  cut 
through  tlu 

&M." 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Blndins. 

Ssnd  [ar  simples,  atiovin.  libels  ind  miurl.l 
lolhe  S,H.  Ji  M  Co  ,  P.O.  Eos  699,  New  York  Clly. 

■'S.H.&M."  Dress  Stays  arethe  Best. 

\yOV,tkcSA£CKyCo. 

Dress  Goods. 

Eng  ish  and  Scotch  Mixed  Suit- 
ings, French  Boucles,  JacqCnirds, 
Crepons,  Bourette  and  Tufted 
Vigogne. 

English  Mohairs  and  Mohair 
and  Wool  Mixtures. 

Scotch  Tartans  and  .  Frenoh 
Plaids,  English  and  French  Di- 
agonals In  Cloth  colors :  Creoes 
Cashmeres,  and  novelties  In  Silk 
and  Wool  fabrics  for  evening 
wear. 

A/EW    YORK. 


[The  Best  Is 

_]   BROWN'S 

1^1   FRENCH 

'*"^-  'dressing 

_     Pot  Iiidlai' andOlilldnm'c 

S  Boots  &  Shoes. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  STBANOKRa. 

t<fl<T'utu>(nlnl.  II.U,    FowfeV*  w'eft'^:, 


fUga         WEH         tHU«; 
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H^^  classes 


There  are  two 
classes  of  bicycles — 

COLUMBIAS 


Colnmliinssell  for  $100  to  everyone 
Alike,  null  are  tlie  finest  bicycles  the 
world  produces.  Other  bicycles  sell 
forless,  but  they  arc  noCColunibias. 


You  See  Them 
Everywhere 


rX 


The  attempt  of  a  colored  womai 
New  York  to  commit  suicide  attracted  much 
attention  because  ol  all  races  the  tendency 
to  this  act  is  the  least  among  the  Africans. 

The  number  of  suicides  m  New  York 
in  a  year  is  about  350,  and  to  this  total  na- 
tives ot  Germany  and  German- Americans 
coDlritnte  about  half.  The  number  amont; 
Irish  persons  amounts  to  less  than  a  d>.z;n 
a  year,  and  the  Irish  rank  next  to  the  Afri- 
cans in  this  respect.  It  is  said  that  despond- 
ency is  lacking:  their  usually  cheerful  spirits 
are  an  antidote  to  the  misfortunes  of  life. 

Another  fact  is  that  there  are  no  Afri 
can  tramps,  few  who  go  to  the  poor  house, 
few  who  beg,  very  few  who  apoly  for  free 
lodgings  at  police  stations,— in  fact  they  are 
willing  to  work. 

On  Holy  Thursday  at  Vienna  in  the  im- 
perial, the  emperor  of  Austria  performs  the 
annual  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of 
twelve  old  beegars.  This  ceremony  is  pre- 
ceded by  serving  a  sumptuous  banquet  to 
the  old  men,  at  which  the  emperor  arranges 
the  dishes  and  places  the  food  before  each 
guest.  The  food  is  not  eaten  there,  but  is 
carefully  packed  in  wocxlen  boxes,  and  with 
the  dishes  is  sent  to  the  homes  oF  the  old 
men.  After  the  table  is  taken  away  the  foot 
washing  begin?.  A  priest  holds  a  towel 
and  a  golden  basin  filled  with  water,  and 
the  emperor  kneels  before  the  oldest,  mois- 
tening his  feet  with  the  water,  and  drying 
them  on  a  towel.     Without  rising,  he  moves 


Beecham^s  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book,  Pills  loc.  and 
15 c.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B  K.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

AriDua]  sales  more  than  t>,ooo.ooo  boxes. 


from  one  to  the  other,  wa-hing  the  feet  of 
each  till  he  reaches  the  end  of  the 
When  he  finishes  he  pi  ces  around  each 
man's  neck  a  small  bag  containing  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.  This  ends  the  ceremony, 
and  the  old  men  are  taken  home  by  their 


The  scene  of  Buddha's  lat 
is  said  to  be  at  Swat,  and  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment is  making  a  search  in  that  disirici 
lor  sculptures  ana  relics  ol  Buddha.  Une 
relic,  enclosed  in  a  gold  box.  has  been  found 
near  Dargal.  and  some  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture which  date  back  10  500  years  before 
Christ,  have  been  dug  up. 

The  ancient  Olympic  games  ot  Greect 
are  to  be  revived,  and  the  Greek  embassies 
and  consulates  will  send  to  foreign  athlcti 
societies  invitations  to  take  part.  Accept 
ances  must  be  sent  in  by  the  close  of  next 
November.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  2,500  athletic  societies  in  the  world. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  spectacle  oi  the  Olym- 
pic games  will  be  more  edifying  than  base- 
ball and  football. 

Publishers'  Notes. 

Do  not  imagine  that  New  Jers 
only  place  in  the  world  wheie  the  mosquito 
sings  his  nightly  song  and  goes  about  look- 
ing for  blood.  Scientists  tell  us  that  this 
pest  is  found  from  Alaska  to  the  Antarctic 
circle  and  everywhere  is  the  same  voracious 
little  creature.  From  early  summer  to  late 
fall  the  mosquito  disturbs  our  nightly 
dreams.  Happily  there  is  relief  from  the 
pain  and  itching  of  the  bile — 11  is  tound  in 
Pond's  Extract,  made  by  Pond's  Extract 
Co..  76  Fifth  avenue.  N.  Y.  Bathe  the  bile 
with  the  extract,  and  disagreeable  effects 
pass  away. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  multitudes  have 
taken  up  the  study  of  shorthand  lately, 
there  is  always  a  demand  for  competent 
stenographers.  As  Daniel  Webster  once 
said,  '■  There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top." 
A  bright  joung  man  or  woman  who  is  a 
competent  stenographer  is  on  the  sure 
road  to  business  success.  The  oldest  sys 
lem  (baac  Pitman's),  and  the  one  that  has 
been  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  is  taught 
at  the  Metropolitan  school  of  shorthand 
and  t );pe writing,  156  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y  , 
of  which  W.  L.  Mason  is  principal.  Write 
to  him  lor  circular  giving  full  information. 

The  iHternaiienal  Encyclopedia   has  a 

surprisingly  large  sale.  Mr.  Ross,  of 
Dodd,  Mead  Sl  Co.,  th;  manager  of  that 
department,  says,  "  We  never  had  such 
business ;  August  was  the  largest  month 
we  ever  had."  Mr.  Ross  is  a  very  ener- 
getic young  man  and  believes  in  educating 
agents.  He  keeps  school  every  day — 
leaches  his  canvassers  to  sell  the  encyclo- 
pedias, and  I  he  results  are  truly  remarkable. 

Many  people  get  an  idea  that  Bovinine  is 
a  medicine;  that  is  a  mistake.  Itisafood, 
and  one  of  the  most  nutr.tious  foods  known. 
It  builds  up  hone  and  muscle,  is  particu- 
liirly  good  in  ca^cs  ol  nervous  dyspepsia, 
and  restores  the  digestive  powers  when 
they  have  been  weakened  by  the  alcohLl 

opium  haoit.  The  new  liiood  it  supplies 
strengthens  and  invigorates  the  system.  By 
.he  way.  do  you  know  ihflt  Gt-n  Grant 
!ved  on  Bovmine  the  last  lew  month^  ol  his 
lik? 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  college.  10 
Van  Buren  streei,  re-opens  Sept.  30.  In 
addition  to  the  preparation  of  kindcrgari- 
for  their  work,  special  instruction  is 
given  in  adapting  kindergarten  principles 
to  primary  work  and  in  the  right  use  of 
materials  in  primar)'  grades.  The  "  con- 
vocation of  mothers."  announced  tor  Sept. 
24-26,    has  been  postponed  to  Oct.  23-25. 


Excelled  by  None 


For  some  jesri  I 
have  been  a  wvcro 
sufferer  from  Rbeu- 
mutigm.  So  much  lo 
Lbat  1  could  Dot  II- 


viscd  to  try  Hood's 
SarsaparlllaaDillinve 
cousluiUy  Improved 


Mr.  C.  F.  KIhk 

Stiong  agttlu.    Huipiia  Sarsspiirllla  is 
celleabyiione.'"   c.  F.  Ki.no,  Vtron 

Hood' 


Be  sure  to  get 
HOOD'S      ' 


parWa, 

'ures 


reallllTerllli.  2Se. 


ss 


Will  cause  puny  and 
feeble  infants  and  chil- 
dren to  thrive  and  grow 
plump  and  rosy. 

AT    ALL    DRVGOI8TS. 


says  do  city  iije  ,ous 
Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marks 

Fnllj  explained  and  iUustnted  by  the 
Step  hn  SUp  JPrimer 

t.very  leachsr  neris  this  book  to  give  d»ilj 
nil  on  (he  sounds  of  Ibe  )uiguj^re.  lli  iiitR>- 
uclioo  would  revoluiioniK  ttie  tcachiag  of  Read- 

erself  to  secure  its  use.  Piiie,  a.s  cenu  per 
spy.     bpeciat  terms  for  iotroduclion. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  i  CO..  In  Tort  i  CUcao 
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Fossil  Forests.  | 

Several  fossil  forrsis  ar«  located  ia  ihe 
nortbeasiern  comer  of  ihc  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  at  a  place  known  as  Amethyst 
mountain,  or  Fossil  Korest  Ridge.  H  it 
were  possible  to  cut  a  section  down  through 
this  mountain,  as  a  slice  is  cut  from  a  loal 
of  bread,  there  would  be  found  a  succession 
of  at  least  fifteen  fossil  forests  one  above 
another.  That  is  to  sjy,  at  some  remote 
day,  geologically  spcakm?,  there  grew  a 
great  fureit.  which  was  covered  up  by  the 
ejected  material  from  a  great  volcano,  ri- 
valing in  size  Mt,  Etna,  that  is  known  to 
haveexisted  some  miles  to  the  noitb.  The 
trees  were  entombed  in  an  uprij^ht  position, 
and  under  the  action  ol  silica- charged 
waters  were  fossilized.  The  action  of  the 
volcano  ceased  and  quiet  was  restored  (or  a 
sufficient  length  ol  time  for  a  second  lorcst 
to  te  developed  above  the  first  Then  came 
a  second  outburst  from  the  volcano,  and 
this  forest  was  buried  and  fossilized  like  the 
first,  and  so  in  turn  have  the  dozen  or  more 
forests  flourished  and  been  engulfed. 

The  rumDiing  of  the  volcano  ceased,  and 
its  fires  were  extinguished.  But  immediate- 
ly the  action  of  the  elements  began,  and  the 
wearing  forces  of  the  rain  and  frost,  acting 
through  long  ages,  have  m  orn  away  the 
softer  materia]  from  around  the  trunks,  and 
they  stand  upright  in  the  exact  positions  in 
nrhich  they  grew  originally. 

The  largest  tree,  which  must  have  been 
a  very  king  of  its  race,  stands  guard  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  It  is  twenty-six  and 
one-halt  feet  in  circumference  and  fourteen 
feet  in  height,  with  roots  as  large  as  the 
trunks  of  ordinary  trees,  imbedded  in  solid 
rock.  Just  below  this  giant  are  two 
nearly  nine  feet  in  circumference  and  about 
twenty-five  feet  high.  From  this  point  on 
the  hillside  are  scattered  about  hundreds  of 
trunks  from  one  to  eight  tett  in  diameter. 
and  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty  feet  in 
height.  One  of  the  very  largest  was  pros- 
trated before  it  was  fossilized,  and  is  ex- 
posed for  over  forty  feet.  Both  ends  are 
concealed  and  consequently  its  length  can- 
not be  determined.  Almost  all  of  these 
trees  are  periecily  preserved,  even  to  the 
bark,  whicn  in  some  cases  is  five  inches 
thick. 

Not  all  these  trees  are  preserved  entire. 
that  IS  with  branches  and  leaves  attached. 
They  consist  only  of  trunks  and  roots,  but 
in  the  rocks  all  about  the  trees  there  are  im- 
pressions o(  branches,  leaves,  and  even 
cones  and  fruits,  that  must  have  belonged 
to  them.  By  studying  these  impressions  as 
well  as  the  beautifully  preserved  internal 
structure  ol  the  trunks  themselves,  a  very 
satisfactory  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
^tpcaraoce  Uiey  muse  have  presented  while 
living.  Those  with  the  thick  barks  were 
coniters  like  the  sequoia)  or  "  big  trees  "  of 
California,  and  quite  likely  were  their  direct 
ancestors.  Others  were  like  our  common 
trees — that  is.  such  as  oaks,  chestnuts, 
beeches,  elms,  maples,  magnolias,  dnd  lin- 
dens. The  only  living  trees  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lossil  forests  are  pines  and 
spruces  and  two  kinds  of  cotionwood. 
A  Timtly  Reminder. 

Each  (uson  forces  upOD  our  consideralion  ill 
own  peculiar  perils  lo  health.  The  adveni  o( 
fill  BDdi  mapx  reduced  in  itrengih  aud  vigor, 
pooil;  prepared  lo  continue  the  business  of  life. 
The  siomach  and  bowels,  are  especially  ]iabl<!  to 
diiorder  in  (he  fall.  The  nervous  s;slem  has  alH) 
RiHered  ia  the  stniecle.  Typhoid  fsver  and  ma- 
Urja  in  particular  find  in  the  fall  Ihal  corubina- 
lioaot  earth,  air,  and  water  ihai  maililtiis  season 
u  upecidly  dangerous.  Houri's  Saisapinila  is 
Um  nfeguaid  at  <■]]  these  imponant  points. 

During  the  Teething  Period. 

Mis.  WiHSLbw's  Suotkinc  Syhi  p  has  been  used  [or 
eta  Pirty  Yeais  Hy  Mlilioes  ol  Uotht 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  clears 
and  smoothes  and 
softens  the  skin; 
makes  it  transparent 
if  possible;  empties 
it;  stimulates  action; 
and  so  affects  the 
complexion  and 
health. 
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EducationalFoundations 

$1.00  a  Year  ? 
This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire  professional 
advancement. 
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>L  Denis  is  the  mat  ceninlly  located  haul  In 
ropDils,  conducied  on  tte  European  plan  at 
moaeiate  prices.  It  hii  Been  recenllf  colarted  bv  a 
handsotne  iddilion  thai  dbuhles  Its  lonner  cspacity. 
,  The  new  DimimrJCmm  is  one  at  Ibe  finest  necimcoi 
of  Colonial  Decoration  In  ibli  countrr.  Within  a 
rwllusot  n  few  block*  Iron, the  hotel  are  all  ibe  edu- 
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80  cents  a  Year. 

The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully  edited  for  the  school- 
room. Clubs  of  two  or  more  aec. 
each. 

Its  circulation  bas  doubled  dur- 
ing tbe  last  vear. 
E.  L.  KELLOQO  &  CO.,  New  York 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

^^  A.  8.  BAKNES  ft  CO..  56  E.)  Otb  St,  N.T. 


"THE  CHOICE  OF  AK  OCCU: 


TEACHERS'  AIDS.  ^"-"^•"^'•'!^ 

lo.  HIitnrT  of  Bdiioatlaii,  Me, 
U  RBLLOOO  A  CO.,  SI  IM 
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BOOK    COURSES. 


TWO 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  ArltlimetlC.     Parts  I,  and  II. 
By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  in  Language,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

By  SOUTHWORTH  uid  GODDARD. 

These  are  worke  of  ^lerling  merit.    Theie  are  roanj'  other  such  upon  our  hsi. 

0».  Ca/a/o/»e.  Pftit  Liil  onHetiii  t/ int'tdiulUa  and  EjreJ-antt  nut  en  afHirnliiH. 

lEtCH.  SHEWELl  £  StNBORN,    New  York,    Boston.    Chicaeo 


m  By  iVlail  or  m% 


3  Prepaid  Express ^^^-p 

I  School  Books  p 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


%m   ARTHUR  HINDS  8i  CO.   S^ 

f~   4  Cooper  Insllniie,  Mew  York  aiy  h 
lined  new.  complete  c.tel™...  tree.  ^^^L 


HERBARTandtheHERBARTIANS 

By  Charles  De  Gahmo,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Snanhmore  College,      lamo. 

z68  pages.  Si.oo.  net.  (Great  Educators  Series.) 
JuM  at  (his  lime  no  subject  is  altraciin?  the  aitention  o(  ^ucators  so  much  as  the  Report  of  ihe 
Connnittee  ol  Fifleeo  at  (he  Cleveland  mKIing,  Department  of  SuperintendcDCe  The  subject  of 
tbii  book  was  also  (he  subject  ol  chief  interest  there,  and  Ks  author,  Di.  DeCarmo.  was  a  conspicuous 
leader  In  (he  discussion.  The  book  is  a  careful  «xp  •sitliin  of  (he  Herbirlian  Tbeoi)-  of  Education  as 
expressed  )>)'  Herbart  himseir  and  develuped  by  Zilier,  Sloy,  I-'ricli,  Rein,  and  the  American  school. 
Sent  ffslpiid  al  Iht  gifiH  priif      Wrili  for  a  compleit  rircular  of  Ihi  Seriis 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S     SONS,     NEW     YORK. 


};;iLVER,  BHRDETT  &  COMPANY,  PabMers, 

Improved  Text-Books  EmbodTing  Progressive  Educadona!  Methods. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  OHIOAQO  PHIUAOEI-PHIA 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  iioa  Walnut  St.,  PhiiadeipUa. 

pQblialieri  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clark'*  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 


VfrvU,  Catar,  i 
darft  fVaeflfQ 


sur^-^ 


f  iHad,  deqwl  a/  S 


bud  J^cwvH^ix 


The  Namchnsetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


iOU  WANT 


F^RENCH  BOOKS, 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publisher  and  ImparMr, 
auirnueooapnllMiloB.  lniooriailoiupn)mptlj««4« 


%  CHICiGO  KIBDRBBiiRTEll  COLL'Gg  \ 

*  ir«1,„.„„. 

S   ConTOMtion  at  Motkan,  Oot.  S4,  Sft,  18.   S 

{^     ChicsEO  Klndersarten  College,     J 
10  Van  Buran  St.,  Chlufe.    ^ 


The  Posse  GyBinasiUm 


„^„  , jugh  normal  coune.     Uedalifor 

ihods:  B'lston,  iSga,  Chicaeo.    1893,  and 

-       ner  coune.  July  8th  to 

7th  Year  opens  Sept. 


Awweip,  18^.  bi 
August  9ih,  incluii 
itilh.    Address 


»fc  SPRINGFIELD.     MASS.  :i«2J 

John  a.  Hali,  Prei'Ment  H.  M.  PKTi.Lirs,  Secre[ary 

JANUARY    I,   1899. 

Assets,  f  is,6s3,.i66.6o.  Liabilities,  $i4,<:09,694.3i.    Surplus,  f  [,143,672.29. 

If  j-ou  will  write  your  name  daic  ol  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  below,  and 
nd  it   to  the  abo\e  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  'howing  you,  not  an  "  kstimatp.  " 
):ac[  values  in  casti 


E,  KG.V.,  BSc.,M.G„ 

aj  Irvington  Street,  Boston. 


a  Policy  k 


It  yoi 


d  paid  up 


■  age. 


My  Nam 
Addrt 


mm 


A-H     Th»  Spngiw 

-  Correi  pan  dene* 

School  of  Law, 
No.  4  £  Tf  Icplioiic  Bd£ .  ,Dn 


NT  THE  ORDER  OP  THE  AQE." 

THREE   NEW   MODEL 

PRIMIER  lYPlWRITERS 

A/OS.     2,     3,     AND    4. 

HAVE   YOU    E.XAMINED   THEM 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Hereto'o  e  Overlooked  by  Other  Manufactureis. 


A,,d„..  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,      J;"s;sSt!^IS.I?«iiI;: 
°""°cSS.°"lhJun'il'.Vs,««.'"°'''"'      Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  r.t"CKe,""'(v,TwlinAV,l"D.S.?R»" 


THE 


^CHOOLjOURNAL 


•N  EWYORKANDCHICAGO 


SEPTEMBER  38,  1895. 


ai  Ewt  Nlath  at,  Mnr  Ysn 


^o  Series 

School  Music  Books  has  ever  received 
:h  unqualified  endorsement  by  competent 
jsic  critics  and  experienced  music  teach- 
;  or  such  general  official  recognition  as 

THE  NATURAL  MUSIC  READERS 
By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  liionias  Tapper 

Sam/  0/  the  lal/H  aUtiplions  o/lkese  boois  an  : 

FrKDclMo.  Cal ,  Pop.       SftS.MT  I  Colamlnu,  Ohio,  Pop.  -       88,100 

vlt,  M Irh.,              "            SOO.Sia    Portland,  He.,         "  86,4*0 

aakpolla.  Inil.,      "            100,436 '  Dmrenport.  la.,        ■'  -       ae,8la 

so  in  Covington,  Ky. ;  East  Des  Moines, 
;  Wicliita.  Kas  ;  Logansport,  Ind. ;  Se- 
lla, Mo. ;  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Winona, 
nn. ;  Kenosha,  Wis. ;  East  Cleveland, 
,  and  in  over  500  towns  and  districts 
roughout  the  country. 


1  for  clrcolari,   tadlmonlaU,  lud  mil  partloolar*.     C«rre*paadmies 
oordlallf  liiTlted, 

MERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


A  CLASSIC  ARITHMETIC 

Studitd  by  Three  Qentrationa  of  School  Children. 


Golbnm's  First  Lessons  in  Aritbmetic. 

IntelUctual  AritktnetU  Upon  the  Inductive  Method  of  InstnictioM. 
RtVISED  IN   1884.    l6mo.    aSO  PACKS.    36  GENTS. 

Your  edition  of  ''Colburn'i  Arilhmetic "  vu  inlroduced  into  out  schooli 
nearly  two  years  ago  and  has  been  used  with  great  satisfaction.     In  joxaj  re 
— and  Mpeclall)'  in  teaching  fractioas— 1  believe  It  Is  su| 
book  on  a  nib  met  Ic  In  eiistence. 

In  our  ungraded  schools  it  is  used  as*  fint  book  in  arithmetic  until  the  pupU 
is  far  enough  advanced  to  study  the  complete  arithmetic,  and  is  then  used  with 
the  latter  for  mental  work.  In  our  giammar  grade  It  Is  used  in  three  claiiei  In 
.wnneclion  with  the  brief  course  and  complete  arilhmetic,  after  which  some  otber 
intellectual  arithtnetic  is  used.  In  the  two  classes  using  the  briel  course  and 
Colburn  together,  if  we  now  were  obliged  to  use  a  single  book,  we  ihould  take  the 
Cotbuin  alone.— J .  O.  ViEBSTER,/imiitr/y  Sufit.  e/  Schoeli,  Augmla,  Maini. 


ly  other  text- 


The  Riverside  Priier  and  Reader. 

ISme,  PAPER,  as  CENTS;  LINEN,  30  CENTS. 
Fundamental  Ideas  :  The  child  must  think  intelligently  before  he 
can  read  intelligibly.  The  end  of  learning  to  read  is  to  read  great  boolu. 
We  have  been  using  the  Riverside  Primet  and  Reader  Id  our  primaiy  dann 
since  the  teginning  of  the  present  school  year.  My  teachen,  without  exceptioa, 
are  unqualified  in  its  praise.  The  children  are  captivated  by  it.  They  delight  to 
be  able  to  read  for  themwlves  the  stories  and  rhymes  for  which  they  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  their  elders  in  the  past.— B.  B.Snow,  SuplefSehooli,  Auiuni,  JV.  y. 


DfKriflivt  lircutari  ,/Mh  oj  lkin  bMki  will  it  itni  It  anj,  rnddnun  mffticaUnt. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN,  &  COMPANY, 

I  Park  St.,  BosTO.'^.    15S  Adams  St.,  Chicago,    ti  E.  lythSi,,  Nnw  York. 


:p:^>iciil>!)/ 

ARE  USED  IH  MORE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES   THAN  ANY  OTHER  PENCILS, 

DIXON'S    COLORED    PENCILS 

ARE   UNEQUALED  FOR  MAP  DRAWING  AND  TINTED  SKETCH  WORK 

If  mt  familar  with  DIXON'S  PENCILS,  mention  The 
School  Jouiin.\l,  and  send  i6  cents  in  stamps  for  samples. 

JOS.     DIXON    CRUCIBLE    CO.,    Jersey  City,   N.  J. 
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NEW  COLLEGE  mIcROSCOPE 


Frlck's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK, 


ESTABLISHED  ISBJ. 

EIMER&AHEND, 


All  atatiDnen  ««ll  it.    Price  •!,  seni.aipna 
paid.  ai.XS.    BEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

COODELL  CO.,      Antrim.  N.  H. 


205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 

Everything  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  nil!  be  fur- 
nished at  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices- 
Glass  and  metal  appara 
special,  made  to  order, 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 

T)ic  laiurai  and  bcii  amrted  nock  in  mil  line. 
We  aic  tEorouKtaly  tamilMr  wilb  the  requiremente 

■olidlfd.    CJlalnguronappHcallon. 


$7&  a  Month— evenings,  to 

WRITERS 

otI-Iiy«ic&1  TntlBlDK  lo  Penmuiiihip,  b.1  iheir 

1™ rn - Msy'ta  I ca™"'^™  1  tu'f  Parchm^tDtp^o^ 
ma  Eruiled.  Our  X.aS  Tandicr'a  ud  AKcnl't 
Ontat,  which  enables  you  lo  gradualr  at  borne  and 

bKlTif  nolHlii(Bclory'"^m^tsof<i)5ei'f-init''(uc 
lor.  So  pp.,  doth,  sii»a,  jsc  (,1  flt,.lB«»  Pwrnan, 
mo'ly  ,  yr.  ii  pp.,  ,»<;,  =5=.     (31  Pockel  Maoual.  .0 

&aiir«.  t'^iwnni,  written  lel"en,'copfe^,  etc.,  f>. 
(s)  Aa.OuiliI,Si. 

We  want  morr  leachers  and  aHcnis,  hence  the  (> 
oflet.    bend  .c.  (lamp  and  Mfwia/j'BKfi-/. 
Dlzler  Btulnriui  Colleice  Cu.,  WoDster.  Ohl*. 


Barnes'  Foot  anil  Power  Macliinety. 

^  t  lAthc*  for  woAd 


Physical  atid  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Pbotc^raphic  Sapplies, 

Optica]  Lanterns  ft  SBAm,. 

Only  coMphK  Sciince  Factory  in  fht  WaL  " 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRSCISIONTO  OKDtS 

CHIOAQO. 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 


□Hers  a  thorough  normal  course.  Uedali  In 
meibodi^:  Boston.  1893,  Chicago,  iSgj,  aiu! 
Antwerp,  iS^.  Summer  course,  Jutf  8<li  tc 
August  gth,  inclusive.     Tlh  Year  opens  Sept 


Fascinating 
Music 

"New  Harvard  Song  Book" 

'Heiiv"'papeiV,  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

"Good  Old  Songs" 


loth.  Gilt,  $2.00. 
'  Minstrel  Songs — Old  and  New" 


"Choice  Sacred  Solos" 


ral.  J 


I,  out,  S2.00. 
"  College  Songs  for  Girls  " 

Heavy  paper.    VI. OO  postpaid. 

"Moore's  Irish  Melodies" 


oirriw 


>aper,  $1.00;  Boardi 
Cloth,  Gilt.  a^i.OO- 


OliYer  Ditson  Company, 

453-4*^3  Washington  St.,  Boston.^ 


APPLETONS' 

LIBRARY 

LISTS 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Pub 


Craded 

School  Li' 

brarie5,  and  Topical 
Lists    for    teachers', 
sludenls'i  and  readers' 
■eference.     Should   b« 
in  the  hinds  of  every  book- 
buyer  in  the  land. 

SEND  FOR   THEM. 

>,  tfew  Vorh. 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


standard  School  Nvan^rs. 
3337  444(    128,  105  and  048. 

For  cale  by  all  StntienBrs. 

ESTEBBEOOK  STEE  FEI  CO.,  II  ]ObI  St ,  1 1 
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IF  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS '^"^  ■'"'''"S"^°  "* ''o"'' SCHOOLS 

YOU  NEED  THE 

HOLDEN    SYSTEM  for 
PRESERVING    BOOKS" 

A  CHEAP,  SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE   METHOD    FOR    SAVING  BOOKS 
FROM    WEAR. 

USED  BY  OYER  500  PROMINENT  SCHOOL  BOARDS-ALL  PRAISE  IT. 

Ho  not  aliow  yottr  teact-bookg  to  go  unprotected  another  year! 

Send  NOW  for  gamples  and  information— FBBK  to  any  addreaa. 

JTH-ifARS?/^.  HOLDEN    PATENT    BOOK    COVER    CO., 

I.  c.  HOLDEN,  S..CV.  P.  O.  Box   643  A. SPfflWCFIELP      MASS.      U-    8.    A. 


4ii  Ideal  Music  Reader  in  Chart  Form. 


THE  CORTIKA  BIKTHOD. 


Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  NEW  YORK   ITY. 

Used  in  every  city  in  MINNESOTA. 


B^tapJstfeai'^t^EEi 


STjtimiaiir  avc.st.mul.uin 


as  rait  icjnaoiiii|$  jiiid  itttmvi  r«M».10EJM.Pua.CD. 


at*  H  Vinm  LucTKOiEB.   ^utif.  bdU 
xa.   4thrd.tiiSpiiil(baDill.Dsll«b. 
iBlib  unly,  wUliXnKllBti  iDcDbulUT, 
.,i.»._d.k  .^  Hp»iil»h  ■oil  BDEllih, 


-'if 
'-"I 


SPECIAL    AGENTS    WANTED. 


The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co, 

1225;:  SPRINGFIELD.     MASS.  z:}^ 

loHH  A.  H.LL.  Pr«ld«ii  H.  M.  Philufl,  Stcremrf 

JANUARY    I,   rS9B. 

Assets,  fi5,653i3<><i-<^o     Liabilities,  f  14,509,694.31.     Surplus,  f  1,143,672.39. 

If  ygu  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blanL  foim  btlow.  ant 
iend  it  to  the  above  address,  we  will  take  plnasure  in  showing  you, 
JUt  a  "statement"  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  aod  paid  up 
kppear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 

]  WAS  born  on  thB_ ..d^y  of 

My  Name  la 

Address  Is. . 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  U  will  lell  you  how  10  save  lime 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  gel  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

6t  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  V 


'Criterion"  and  "Parabolon"  Projection  Lanterns. 

"Criterion"  Oxy- Hydrogen  Magle  Lantern. 

TheH  lanlerns  are  to  conitmcted  ihal  cllbcr  Oil  Ught,  Lime 
ihl,  nr  Eleclnc  LiRbl  ibki  be  uitA  IntncbanKeably.    Bcjenlilic 


i  CHICAGO  KlHDERfiiRTEBCOlLIGB  $ 

i  Mti.  J.  ft.  CrouM,    Elliabeib  lurriion.  J 

t  Colleg*  B«-op«iis  Bept.  SO.  ^ 

S  liigB,  whlclilnplud«Uieprrp»HnEotMU'1*pi»  0 

^  forK1oilBrB«rtoer».auperTlKPr««ii(IT«lolng  ^ 

d  •dti.iluSKIoS^rti'nprlDclplwto^rlBi^  S 

^  CoDVOoatioD  oIHotlien,  Oot.84,9e,t6.  5 

J'  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  J 

,0  VBn  Bur.n  SI..  Ch.cgo.  J 


SG'M.KT  unset    IVKW. 

THE  GBM  SPELLING  BLANK  No.  /i 

Specijlly  idipied  to  mtt 
36  P^^f4.  dnublp  rulpd.    Spai 

PECKBII,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  Pnblisliers,  GeDeral  Scbool  Supplies,  56  fieade  St.,  N  T. 


SHORTHAND. 

wa>  tbe  1 9AAC  PITM  4«  STSTKBC 

WHY?  =.doi«rfand_.im»b<  \n  th^  New  Vmoj 

JiJi,C^  VISJ^  ind  moil  practical  iMi-bMk«, 

Alphabet  dnd  Sprtrimn  Pagn  Frrc. 

ISAAC  PITKAH  ft  SOHS,  38  TTnion  Sq.,  V,  T, 


KINDER6ARTEN 


AID  SCHOOL  i 
SUPPLIES.    (  3" 


ECIIERHEHHOKN  li  TO.. 


Miuical  tanoundiQg.andbiBiujUiCU'  I 
1   IaoKirjBaIl»ror»obool«,Cburobee.*'. 

^«HWo».*''*'.%'» 

DMcrlptloDaDil  prlcM  on  appUostli  a  I 


t BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRY. 


V  SobODl.  OolI^gA  b.  AoKlen] 


LIQHT  AND  SHADE    DRAWING 
FOR  TEACHERS, 

Satiirdaf  Classes  in  the  Uctropolilan  Normal 
Art  SchooU  in  the  New  E'lilding  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ihe  City  of  New  York,  cut  side  of  Wash- 
iii|:ton  Square.  For  circulan.  addrru  without 
dtlay  the  Principal,  Lingdon  S.  Thompson,  30 
Park  Si.,  Jer*ey  City,  K.  J. 
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Halter  Bateii  Co. 


PURE,  HICH  GRADE 

Cocoas  and  Chocolates 

mCKTsfAWARDS 
Industrial  and  Food 

EXPOSITIONS 
IN  EUROPE  AHD  AWEBIliA. 
Caution:  ^°„j'*TnitaiiSt 


SOLD  BYOROCEfia  EVEnVWHERE. 


IF  YOU  WANT 
■Ofx/t,*,  NoTcl*.  «c..  lead  lo 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publlabcr  .Dd  Impoilcr, 


V.<inH  B*»IH  i  M.  LTH.   OOmWESTIR.   ■«!. 


S  For  Vertical  Writing. 


Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and       vERTIGRAPH 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  especially  designed  (or  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 
al  by  careful  study  of  required  condiiions. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS.  <)■  Jolm  street,  NEW  YORK. 


'5UFFLiES 


NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 


5UFFLjE$ 

NEW 

UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  HAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 


Unitbd  States   School  Furniture   Go. 

.  -  -  M-JM  jMgAill.AK..  CHJCieO        SIOIET,  OHIO         74  FIFTH  AVE.,  HEW  TORK 


-^ 


SCHOOL    DESKS. 

Adjiutable  Deaki  uid  Chalnh  MnnI   Btyliii.       ■■  Model 
*- —• -  — ■  — at 


blned  Dttk  % 


BLACKBOARDS,  all  kinds. 


R.  E  eilPEIi,  School FunlslKf, S East Uii St.. InTorL 


%ffliiigton  l^pcwriter. 

Tiie  New   Maij  NotaMe  Improfeients. 

Model 


No. 


6 


More  Permanent  Alignment, 
Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
Bighter  and  WlJer  Carriage. 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 
Economical  Ribbon  novement. 

Improved  Paper  Feed,  j 

And   M.ny  Othtr 


Matchless  Goastrnctjon  Dneqnoled  Dnrabllity.  Unrivaled  Speed. 

litKNU    FOK    ILLUSTUATKD    CATALOUUE. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT. 

887  Broa^war,  New  ITork. 


Al^/c 


For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and 
DebUltated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  geAeral  tontc  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says  :  "  1  have  met  with  the 
greatest  and  most  satisfactory  results 
in  dyspepsia  and  general  derangement 
of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems, 
causing  debility  and  e.ihaustion." 

Deicriplive  pamphlet  tree  on  Application  to 
Ruaford  Cbenilul  Work*,  PraTldenee,  B.  L 
Beware  of  Substilulei  and  Imilatious. 
For  sale  by  all  DrugKlsts. 


Chafing 

and 


Prickly  Heat 

are  in  most  cases  caused  by  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  acid 

Perspiration 

and  are  often  aggravated  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  clothing  with  the  skin. 

Rsllef  may  be  obtained  quickly  by 
applying  a  lather  of 

Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

and  letting  it  dry  on. 

Try  this  I 
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Instructors  or  Educators. 

I  conversation  with  a  friend  this  summer  he  re- 
to  a  visit  paid  a  college  president.  He  noticed 
pneering  paper  lying  on  the  library  table.  "  Yes, 
a  good  deal  interested  in  engineering  after  leaving 
e  and  like  to  see  what  is  being  done  in  the  world," 
IS  remark. 

^as  found  in  further  conversation  that  the  presi- 
did  not  subscribe  for  a  single  educational  paper. 
\  consider  the  bearing  of  this  fact, 
gets  his  living  by  education.  The  students  pay 
nr  dollars  because  they  suppose  the  college  is 
i;ed  by  educators  ;  the  trustees  hire  this  president 
it  rest  of  the  faculty  because  they  suppose  them 
educators.  He  is  supposed  to  know  the  current 
cational  thought. 

IS,  however,  really  ignorant  concerning  education, 
colleges  can  be  run  by  men  who  do  not  know 
er  there  are  such  things  as  manual  training  or 
"gartens.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  nor  so  very 
^ay  that  a  college  professor  declared  there  was 
:h  thing  as  pedagogy.     To  have  a  trained  mind, 

0  comprehend  education  are  two  different  things, 
al  philosophy  and    pedagogy  are   two  different 

• 

It  is  true  of  this  college  president  is  true  of  most  of 
rmal  school  principals  and  professors.    One  would 

this  could  scarcely  be  true,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
theless.  When  Dr.  Alden  was  principal  of  the 
y  normal  school  he  declared  to  the  students  of 
s  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer  :  **  There  is  no  such 
as  teaching  one  how  to  teach  ;  you  select  subjects 
ur  pupils  to  study,  and  get  them  interested  ;  they 
them.  You  must,  of  course,  know  these  things 
iighly.*'  As  a  Christian  gentleman,  as  a  literary 
siast,  as  a  sympathetic  teacher,  no  one  could  sur- 
Dr.  Alden  ;    as  an  expounder  of   educational  prin- 

he  was  necessarily  a  failure,  for  he  did  not  be- 
in  them.     Of  course  he  saw  no  use  for  an  educa- 

journal. 

ire  are  two  schools  of  men  in  the  field  to-day  as 
was  100  years  ago  when  Pestalozzi  was  carrying 
5  experiment  at   Burgdorf — only   then   the   new 

1  was  represented  by  one  man  and  that  was  Pesta- 
himself.     In  these  hundred  years  the  Old  school 

believed  the  pupil  went  to  school  to  learn  and 
lessons  has  seen  its  proportion  of  followers  steadi- 


ly diminish,  but  the  New  school  has  steadily  increased 
its  proportion ;  it  is  probable  that  the  Old  outnumbers 
the  New,  but  the  New  is  in  the  ascendency  at  last. 

A  great  difficulty  is  that  those  who  select  teachers  do 
not  know  the  New  from  the  Old  ;  and  the  Old  are  the 
better  wire-pullers.  In  fact  the  new  men  don't  rely  on 
wire-pulling  at  all,  and  yet  it  has  to  be  done.  The  best 
places  until  very  late  years  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Old  school. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  that  many  of  the  new  men 
and  women  while  right  in  theory  are  deficient  in  prac- 
tical ideas.  They  mean  to  educate,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  reach  that  sublime  end.  The  Old  meant  well  by 
the  pupil,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  education  was 
attained  because  the  mind  really  educates  itself,  let  the 
teacher  be  who  he  may. 

One  thing  has  been  accomplished,  for  which  let  us  be 
devoutly  grateful.  In  the  past,  though  the  college 
president,  or  normal  principal,  or  city  superintendent 
took  no  educational  journals,  he  was  ready  to  lecture 
on  education.  But  he  is  not  so  ready  now ;  in  fact, 
he  is  found  more  ready  to  decline  the  honor.  He  sees, 
at  last,  that  education  is  getting  to  be  a  science  and  all 
his  knowledge  of  general  philosophy  will  not  enable  him 
to  discuss  it,  except  in  a  way  that  will  make  the  kinder- 
gartner,  the  primary  teacher,  and  the  manual  training 
disciple,  and  many  others  smile  at  his  ignorance.  In 
past  times  the  clergyman  was  supposed  to  be  able  to 
discuss  education  at  a  moment's  notice  because  he 
was  "  liberally  educated."  This  delusion  is  disappear- 
ing ;  the  clergyman  is  becoming  wary. 

The  post  of  superintendent  has  heretofore  been  given 
for  political  reasons  to  a  lawyer,  editor,  or  other  efficient 
helper  in  getting  votes  :  or  it  has  been  given  to  some 
principal  who  has  labored  long  and  efficiently.  Thinking 
school  boards  are  doubting  both  of  these  classes — the 
former  it  was  plainly  seen  did  not  deserve  the  place  on 
any  educational  grounds;  the'latter,  it  was  slowly  learned, 
might  be  a  good  instructor,  but  really  know  noth- 
ingabout  the  science  of  education.  There  is  something 
more  needed  to  make  a  superintendent  than  experience 
in  the  school-room.  He  should  be  a  student  of  pedagogy. 
He  should  know  the  history,  principles,  methods,  and 
civics  of  education  in  a  very  thorough  manner. 

A  sign  of  the  change  that  is  coming  on  is  quite  appar- 
ent in  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  determination  of  the 
state  to  have  all  teachers  graduates  either  of  normal 
schools  or  colleges,  and  the  latter  are  to  have  a  train- 
ing in  pedagogy.  This  is  what  will  eventually  be  accom- 
plished elsewhere.  It  will  be  the  final  surrender  of  the 
old  school  to  the  new ;  the  going  out  of  tradition  in 
education,  and  the  incoming  of  science.  May  the  day 
hasten,  for,  well  as  the  instructor  meant  to  do  for  the 
child,  the  educator  can  do  far  better. 
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Definite  Methods  of  Child  Study.* 

By  S.  B.  Sinclair. 

Children  have  no  doubt  been  studied  incidentally  from 
the  earliest  times,  but  it  is  only  during  recent  years 
that  child  study  has  been  undertaken  by  definite  meth- 
ods and  an  attempt  made  to  render  the  study  scientific. 
The  results  gained  so  far  have  not  been  flashy,  but  many 
of  them  are  highly  important  from  the  educational 
standpoint. 

The  vision  of  many  thousands  of  school  children  has 
been  tested  and  it  has  been  found  that  defective  vision 
increases  from  grade  to  grade.  That  this  increase  is 
mainly  due  to  incorrect  lighting,  small  print  in  text- 
books, unhygienic  position  at  desks,  etc.,  seems  a  rea- 
sonable inference. 

As  a  result  of  experiments  upon  the  hearing  of  over 
twenty  thousand  children  it  has  been  found  that  defects 
vary  from  two  per  cent,  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  different 
grades.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  many  such 
cases  where  the  teacher  is  ignorant  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions the  child  is  supposed  to  build  a  superstructure 
of  knowledge  upon  a  basis  of  sensuous  data  which  he 
has  never  received  and  concerning  which  he  has  no 
more  knowledge  than  Lock's  blind  man  had  of  the  red 
•color  which  he  thought  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

The  different  periods  of  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment have  been  studied  as  never  before.  One  result 
has  been  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  period  of 
adolescence.  It  was  formerly  thought  by  many  that 
owing  to  special  physiological  and  psychical  changes  at 
the  ages  of  six  or  seven  years  that  period  was  the  most 
important  of  all.  While  the  investigation  has  in  no 
sense  weakened  but  rather  strengthened  the  view  taken 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  constant  care  during  the 
early  formative  stage  of  child  life  it  has  established  the 
fact  that  there  is  another  perhaps  equally  critical  if  not 
more  critical  stage,  namely  that  of  adolescence  which 
occurs  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age  with  boys  and  con- 
siderably earlier  with  girls.  Previous  to  this  period 
there  is  rapid  physical  growth  and  a  general  quickening 
of  the  development  pace.  Girls  of  twelve  years  weigh 
more  and  are  taller  than  boys  of  the  same  age.  Con- 
trary to  the  usually  received  opinion,  it  seems  that  the 
period  of  most  rapid  growth  is  also  the  period  of  the 
most  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge.  For  example, 
the  time  when  the  vocal  organs  are  in  a  formative  con- 
dition seems  to  be  the  nascent  period  for  language 
study. 

If  this  principle  be  universal  in  its  application,  and 
the  budding  time  for  studies,  such  as  drawing,  music, 
etc.,  can  also  be  definitely  determined,  we  are  entering 
upon  a  new  era  of  advancement  in  study,  the  possibili- 
ties of  which  have  scarcely  been  dreamed  of  in  our 
pedagogical  philosophy. 

Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  determining 
the  quantum  of  knowledge  possessed  by  children  at 
certain  ages.  For  example,  such  results  as  those  stated 
in  Dr.  Stanley  Hairs  ** Contents  of  Children's  Minds" 
are  of  great  utility  in  affording  an  apperceptive  starting 
point  for  intellectual  building. 

In  the  realms  of  the  Emotional  and  Volitional  the  in- 
vestigation is  naturally  attended  with  more  difficulty 
than  on  the  lower  plane,  and  the  results  are  less  certain, 
owing  to  many  other  conditions  such  as  heredity  and 
environment  which  so  largely  affect  the  basal  interests 
and  impulses  and  the  organization  of  character  itself. 
For  example,  when  it  is  found  that  the  little  children  of 
California  prefer  orange  to  any  other  color,  one  is  apt 
to  wonder  whether  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
oranges  and  gold  have  not  entered  into  the  equation. 
Many  practical  subjects,  such  as  children's  games  and 
plays,  the  hygienic  results  of  vertical  writing,  etc.,  have 
been  carefully  investigated  dur.ng  years  of  patient  en- 
quiry. 

Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  results  have  been  achieved 
through  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  study  the  discoveries 
which  have  recently  been  made  in  Experimental  Physio- 

*From  an  address  before  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 


logical  Psychology.  By  microscopic  observation  of 
nerve  call  structure  and  by  motor  and  other  tests  many 
facts  can  now  be  posited  with  certainty  in  regard  to  such 
questions  as  habit  and  fatigue  which  were  scarcely  more 
than  hypothetical  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  found  that  the 
large  fundamental  muscles  develop  earlier  than  the 
small  accessories,  and  that  it  is  therefore  natural  for  the 
very  young  child  to  use  the  larger  muscles.  It  is  also 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  him  to  continue  for  a  long 
time  at  work  demanding  minute  muscular  activity.  This 
principle  (with  due  limitation)  is  being  applied  in  many 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Very  fine  work  is 
almost  entirely  discarded.  Materials  for  objective  illus- 
tration are  made  larger  than  formerly.  The  tendency 
in  writing  and  drawing  is  toward  the  whole  arm  move- 
ment, large  letters,  and  rough  outline.  In  songs  and 
physical  exercises  the  principle  of  resonance  is  being 
applied,  the  selections  chosen  are  more  classic  and  the 
stride  longer  than  before. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  fa- 
tigue. Sandow  and  others  have  claimed  that  for  per- 
fect physical  development  a  person  should  never  con- 
tinue to  exercise  after  being  completely  fagged  out. 
Experimentation  seems  to  verify  this  principle  and 
further  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  work  of  any  kind  the  worker  should  know 
in  what  way  to  alternate  rest  and  exercise  in  order  that 
his  system  may  function  at  its  best.  The  teacher  who 
occasionally  sits  down  may  accomplish  more  than  the 
one  who  continues  standing  throughout  the  entire  day, 
and  Crepillon  was  perhaps  in  a  certain  sense  not  so  far 
astray  when  he  said, ''  Inattention  is  the  salvation  of  our 
children." 

WHAT  THK  TEACHER  CAN  DO. 

To  one  interested  in  such  study  and  results  as  those 
to  which  I  briefly  referred  the  question  naturally  arises, 
**  What  can  the  teacher  in  an  ordinary  school-room  do 
to  aid  in  such  investigation  ? " 

It  must  be  admitted  that  much  of  such  work  can  be 
properly  undertaken  only  by  parents,  that  the  profes- 
sional training  school  is  specially  fitted  for  it,  that  exper- 
imentation is  usually  costly  and  that  the  conditions  are 
such  as  in  many  cases  to  render  any  scientific  investi- 
gation of  the  phenomena  of  child  life  almost  an  impos- 
sibility. And  yet  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  every 
teacher  can  and  should  give  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  child  study. 

Probably  the  greatest  advantage  which  has  accrued 
from  the  movement  thus  far  is  that  it  has  caused  teach- 
ers to  look  childward,  and,  asthey  have  begun  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  child,  many  difficulties  in  disci- 
pline and  method  have  vanished. 

The  most  elementary  form  of  child  study  is  to  ob- 
serve the  pupil  and  privately  note  the  phenomena,  the 
object  being  simply  to  learn  to  understand  the  child. 
The  teacher  who  takes  the  trouble  to  record  such  ob- 
servations from  day  to  day  will  find  not  only  that  she 
learns  to  adapt  her  work  more  readily  to  the  needs  of 
her  pupils,  but  also  that  teaching  is  invested  with  a  new 
charm  for  her. 

Another  form  of  child  study  is  that  which  involves  a 
certain  amount  of  measuring  and  tabulating,  and  is  ap- 
plied more  particularly  to  hygienic  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  teacher  makes  a  careful  test  of  the  defective 
vision  of  pupils  and  utilizes  the  results  in  seating  the 
pupils  in  a  proper  position  in  relation  to  blackboard, 
etc.  She  may  go  farther  and  keep  a  record  and  make  a 
report  of  such  cases.  These  and  other  elementary 
forms  of  study  can  be  taken  with  advantage  in  every 
school. 

There  is  a  higher  kind  of  child  study  which  may  be 
said  to  be  more  scientific,  in  which  a  certain  definite 
course  of  investigation  is  taken  up  and  prosecuted  so 
thoroughly  as  to  furnish  data  which  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  important  educational  conclusions. 

The  following  are  examples  of  subjects  which  have 
been  treated  in  this  way :  ''  Fears  in  Childhood  and 
Youth,"  "Imitation  of  the  Teacher  by  the  Pupil," 
"  Child  Language  and  Growth  of  Memory  in  School 
Children." 
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In  regard  to  such  study  certain  points  may  well  be 
borne  in  mind  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
The  teacher  must  be  instinctively  drawn  to  the  work 
for  its  own  sake.  The  subject  chosen  must  be  one  in 
which  she  is  interested  and  from  which  a  certain  amount 
of  immediate  benefit  will  accrue.  For  example,  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  views  which  children  hold  regarding 
religious  questions  may  be  of  value  to  ethical  science 
but  the  investigation  will  be  of  little  value  to  the  teacher 
or  class  who  furnish  the  information.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  an  investigation  of  such  a  subject  as  "  Fatigue  " 
the  case  would  probably  be  quite  different,  for  certain 
defects  would  be  revealed  which  would  admit  of  imme- 
diate remedy. 

The  subject  chosen  should  also  enlist  the  aid  of  pa- 
rents, and  in  any  event  it  should  never  be  such  as  to 
arouse  their  opposition.  For  example,  it  might  be  of 
value  to  know  how  many  corporal  punishments  pupils 
receive  at  their  homes,  but  parents  would  naturally  and 
properly  object  to  such  an  investigation,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  hardly  approve  of  an  investigation 
which  results  in  the  pupil  being  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  secure  the  best  hygienic  advantages. 

Printed  syllabi  containing  carefully  prepared  ques- 
tions on  such  subjects  are  now  sent  by  mail  from  a 
number  of  local  centers,  and  all  that  is  required  of  the 
teacher  is  to  record  observations  and  send  results  to 
headquarters  to  be  worked  up.  The  investigation 
should  also  admit  of  a  definite  and  easy  plan  of  applica- 
tion, and  should  never  occupy  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
per  day  of  teacher  and  pupil's  time.  A  method  of  test 
can  usually  be  found  which  will  not  in  and  way  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  For  example, 
language  and  memory  tests  can  be  best  made  by  exam- 
ining the  daily  work  in  class.  Pupils  should  not  be 
taken  from  the  class-room  and  subjected  to  long  exam- 
inations. As  a  rule,  pupils  should  not  know  that  they 
are  being  studied.  If  they  do,  the  results  are  usually 
abnormal  and  the  pupils  tend  to  become  self-conscious. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however.  For  exam- 
ple, a  child  who  has  formed  a  habit  of  walking  with  his 
toes  pointing  inward  will  feel  very  awkward  and  self- 
conscious  when  he  begins  to  place  them  in  the  correct 
position.  Notwithstanding  this  the  correction  and  ob- 
servation should  continue. 

Finally,  in  performing  experiments  and  recording  re- 
sults, the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  otherwise  the 
results  are  worthless. 

Dr.  Fitch's  remarks  in  regard  to  the  study  of  physical 
science  apply  very  fully  to  child  study.  He  says,  "  The 
student  must  begin  by  noticing  the  phenomena,  must 
put  together  and  register  the  results  of  his  observation 
must  hesitate  to  generalize  too  soon,  must  suspend  his 
judgment  until  he  has  facts  enough,  must  verify  each 
hypothesis  by  new  experiments,  must  learn  how  to 
make  a  legitimate  generalization  from  a  multitude  of 
particulars,  must  hold  his  generalized  truth  even  when 
he  has  it  only  provisionally,  knowing  that  it  too  may 
possibly  require  to  be  corrected  or  at  least  absorbed  by 
some  larger  generalization,' 

Normal  School^  Ottawa. 


Prof,  Petrie,  the  great  Egyptologist,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  association  maintained  that  our  form  of 
civilization  is  not  the  best  for  the  Egyptian.  Prof.  Had- 
don  said  :  **  Savage  customs  are  often  as  powerful  for 
morality  as  those  we  have  sought  to  infiict,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  interfere  with  them  any  more 
than  is  necessary  to  make  life  and  property  safe.  Many 
good  people  have  confused  clothing  with  morality,  but 
the  experience  of  all  travelers  is  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  connection  between  the  quantity  of  clothes  and  the 
degree  of  virtue.  If  we  want  to  extend  the  markets  for 
cotton  goods  l^t  us  do  so  honestly,  and  not  under  the 
pretence  of  advancing  religion  and  morality."  Others 
critizised  missionary  effort,  and  there  was  not  one  among 
the  many  who  spoke  who  defended  the  present  mission- 
ary systems  from  the  scientific  or  anthropological 
point  of  view. 
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Medical  Aspects  of  Child  Study.  IL 

(CONCLUDED.) 

By  Adolph  a,  Himowich,  M.  Sc,  M.  D. 
According  to  Schadow  there  is  a  retardation  in  the 
growth  of  the  child  after  the  age  of  seven.  The  ratio  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  (chest)  to  the  lower  (abdo- 
men) is  1:1  ;  in  the  adult  it  is  1:1.618.  The  normal  ratio 
adjusts  itself  about  the  eighth  year.  The  measurement 
of  the  waist  mcreases  mainly  up  to  the  ninth  year,  when 
it  stops,  then  there  is  again  an  increase  in  growth  from 
twelve  or  fifteen  throughout  the  period  of  adolescence. 
There  is  therefore  little  development  before  the  time 
when  the  child  is  doomed  to  long  sedantary  work. 

The  above  mentioned  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  at 
about  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  the  child's  mind  is  ready 
to  begin  study.  It  is  at  this  period  of  life  that  there  is 
in  some  measure  a  consolidation  of  all  the  organs  and 
the  beginning  of  a  retardation  in  growth.  The  earlier 
the  age  is  at  which  the  child  is  sent  to  school  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  suffer  from  school  diseases.  An  unfitting 
or  changing  temperature,  bad  weather,  dust,  infection, 
lack  of  breathing  exercise,  pressure  on  the  abdominal 
region,  all  these  influences  make  themselves  felt  in  some 
form  or  other  as  epistaxis,  headache,  anaemia,  and  scol- 
iosis, the  last  named  disease  sometimes  making  its  ap- 
pearance quite  early.  A  wrong  sitting  position  ;  twist- 
ing the  shoulder  during  writing ;  the  oblique  position 
of  the  head,  due  to  following  the  pen  attentively  ;  tiie 
spoon-shaped  hollow  of  the  seat,  which  is  generally  nar- 
row and  presses  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  ; — all 
these  are  often  responsible  for  spinal  curvature  in  the 
very  young.  The  more  serious  school  diseases  are  un- 
fortunately too  well  known.  Over  excitement  and  fatigue 
give  rise  to,  or  increase  the  tendency  to  epilepsy,  increase 
the  tendency  to  tubercular  meningitis,  and  aggravate 
the  complications  of  chorea. 

It  is  not  only  the  nervous  system  of  the  child  that 
presents  so  many  differences  anatomically  and  chemic- 
ally from  that  of  the  adult ;  the  digestive  organs  also 
present  great  peculiarities,  the  small  size  and  vertical 
position  of  the  stomach  give  rise  to  a  number  of  abnor- 
mal symptoms  ;  the  abnormal  length  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  colon  is  often  the  cause  of  protracted  constipation. 
The  blood  and  the  organs  of  circulation  exhibit  many 
points  of  difference  in  the  child  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  adult.  The  child  has  less  blood  as  compared  to 
its  weight  than  the  adult.  The  blood  in  the  young  has 
less  fibrine,  fewer  salts,  less  haemoglobulin,  less  soluble 
albumen,  less  specific  gravity,  and  more  white  blood 
corpuscles  than  the  blood  of  advanced  age.  These  facts 
are  of  extreme  importance  in  dealing  with  children  when 
they  have  reached  the  time  of  puberty.  There  are  very 
great  differences  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  young.  The 
difference  in  circulation  effects  great  differences  in  all 
the  organs  of  the  child,  especially  in  the  kidneys. 

The  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics  and  nerves  are  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  parts  which  they  furnish,  drain,  or 
supply,  than  they  afterwards  appear.  The  thoracic  and 
abdominal  organs  are  developed  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection  in  comparison  with  the  brain  and  organs  of 
generation,  the  bones  are  less  firm,  more  elastic,  the 
muscles  softer  and  less  capable  of  great  effort.  The  fact 
that  the  circulation  and  elimination  is  more  active  in  the 
child  than  in  after  life  should  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
consideration  whether  it  is  justifiable  for  a  teacher  to 
prevent  children  from  leaving  the  school-room  during 
exercises,  even  at  the  risk  of  occasional  imposition  and 
lack  of  order. 

In  infancy  and  childhood  the  vital  powers  are  occu- 
pied exclusively  with  nutrition  and  growth  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  individual.  On  approaching  the 
age  of  puberty,  in  addition  to  this  there  now  occurs  the 
still  more  remarkable  evolution,  structural  and  function- 
al, which  controls  the  perpetuation  of  our  species. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  greatest  knowledge  and 
tact  should  be  exercised,  as  on  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  this  period  of  life  will,  in  most  cases,  depend 
the  future  welfare  of  the  individual. 

At  that  time  there  appear  some  very  difficult  questions, 
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dtflicult  not  only  to  the  layman,  but  even  to  the  trained 
physician  whose  daily  contact  with  all  kinds  of  peculiar 
cases  makes  him  quick  in  recognizing  facts  quite  ob- 
scure to  the  general  observer. 

At  this  period  of  life  both  sexes  manifest  special  ten- 
dencies to  the  development  of  tubercular  disorders, 
gastro-intestinal  complaints,  as  well  as  pulmonary,  he- 
patic, and  cerebral  diseases 

These  facts  are  more  than  convincing  that  for  the 
period  of  puberty  the  curriculum  of  study  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  counteract  sedentary  habits  and  encour- 
age outside  work.  In  a  word  the  work  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  keep  the  pupil's  mind  continually  occupied 
in  healthy  and  pleasant  activity. 

The  condition  of  female  children  at  the  period  of 
puberty  requires  special  consideration.  To  this  period 
is  incident  a  very  long  and  complicated  list  of  phenom- 
ena which  ought  to  be  duly  studied  and  recognized  by 
educators  and  teachers,  inasmuch  as  timely  treatment 
and  suspension  for  a  season  from  the  routine  duties  of 
the  school-room  may  save  many  a  girl  from  complete 
ruin  corporal  and  mental. 

The  pathology  and  hygiene  of  puberty  is  of  such  great 
importance  to  parents  and  educators  that  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  dwell  on  them  in  an  article  of  this  nature. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  carefully  studying  the  pathology 
of  puberty  the  educator  may  hope  to  be  able  to  remove 
the  causes  of  a  great  number  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
this  age,  diseases  which  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
future  life  of  many  individuals  and  families. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  repeat  what  was  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper,  viz.,  that  these  remarks  are  not 
intended  as  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  childhood  and  puberty. 
Merely  a  few  facts  have  been  enumerated  in  order  to 
show  the  help  that  scientific  pedagogy  may  derive  from 
the  study  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  in  its 
varying  phases. 

Every  science  became  such  through  first  studying  the 
simplest  phenomena  and  trying  by  experiment  and 
reasoning  to  interpret  them  correctly. 

Unless  the  physical  conditions  of  life  are  thoroughly 
studied,  the  science  of  pedagogy,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
have  no  solid  foundation. 

New  York  City. 


September  38, 1895 


Teaching  Hygiene : 

Instruction  Needed  on  Contagious  Diseases. 


The  teaching  of  hygiene  has  heretofore  consisted  in 
enforcing  wholesome  lessons  in  diet,  exercise,  the  value  > 
of  pure  air  and  how  to  obtain  it,  the  evils  of  contam- 
inated water,  improper  clothing,  etc.  This  has  all  been 
well,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  beyond  some  per- 
sonal discomfort  on  the  part  of  those  who. have  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  diet,  exercise  etc.,  no  faul  results 
have  occurred.  Vital  statistics  are  utterly  devoid  of 
any  mention  or  suggestion  that  any  minute  fraction 
of  the  large  mortality  among  children  arises  from  this 
direction. 

It  is  a  fact  that  people  do  not  die  from  the  violation 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  living,  but  rather  from  those  ex- 
traordinary causes  as,  for  example,  when  the  germs  of 
some  contagious  disease  are  thrust  into  the  system. 
This  being  so  the  direction  which  our  teaching  should 
take  is  very  evident. 

And  this  is  the  plea  that  I  desire  to  make,  viz.:  Thai 
there  be  a  radical  change  made  both  in  the  matter  and 
the  method  of  our  teaching  of  so-called  hygiene,  or,  as 
I  prefer  to  call  it,  sanitary  science.  Every  child  in  our 
public  schools  should  be  taught  the  facts  concerning 
the  germ  theory  of  disease.  He  should  be  taught  some- 
thing of  the  manner  by  which  investigations  are  carried 
on  by  which  is  asceitained  the  true  relation  which  exists 
between  a  specific  germ  and  a  specific  disease.  That  there 
is  a  germ  which  is  well  known,  by  name  Bacillus  tuberculo- 
sis, should  be  as  familiarly  known  as  that  there  are  other 
plants  known  as  Fragaria  vtsca  or  Cucurbtta  pepo  ;  and 
further  that  it  is  as  certain  that  when  the  bacillus  tuber* 
culosis  is  planted  in  a  favorable  soil  we  are  just  as  cer- 
tain to  get  a  crop  of  consumption  as  that  planting  the 
seeds  of  the  latter  plants  we  will  get  a  crop  of  straw- 
berries or  pumpkins, 

Careful  instruction  should  be  given  concerning  the 
most  commonly  occurring  diseases,  small-pox,  con- 
sumption, scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  whooping-cough  etc.,  etc.  The  pupils  of  our 
schools  should   learn  the   premonitory  symptoms,  the 
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specific  cause,  if  that  be  known,  the  method  of  spread, 
the  method  of  prevention,  whether  isolation  or  disinfec- 
tion, or  both,  are  to  be  practiced.  They  should  be  taught 
what  is  meant  by  isolation  and  how  disinfection  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  sick  room,  the  disinfection  of  the  air,  the 
food,  clothing,  hands  and  body  of  the  nurse.  They 
should  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  precautions 
which  the  cautious  physician  will  always  take  in  the  case 
of  a  communicable  disease.  The  relations  of  health  of- 
ficer to  the  sick  and  to  the  physician  in  charge,  the 
duties  of  the  health  officers,  his  powers  under  the  law, 
and,  in  fact,  all  health  laws,  should  be  studied  in  school. 
Scholars  in  our  schools  should  be  so  taught  that  they 
will  appreciate  our  vital  statistics,  and  profit  by  them. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  might  well  be 
substituted  for  that  which  is  at  present  taught  under 
the  head  of  hygiene.* 


Nature  Lessons. 

By  Louisa  Parsons-Hopkins. 

Entering  a  pleasant  primary  school-room  toward  the 
last  of  the  spring  months,  I  proposed  to  the  young 
teacher  to  give  the  class  a  lesson  on  the  wild  daisy,  a 
large  bunch  of  which  stood  upon  the  desk  before  her. 
She  seemed  somewhat  reluctant  and  thought  there  was 
not  daisies  enough  to  give  each  child  one.  I  suggested 
that  two  children  might  observe  one  flower,  but  she 
still  hesitated.  I  saw  a  crayon  drawing  of  daisies  on 
the  blackboard  which  indicated  a  very  superficial  study 
of  the  flower,  and  was  by  no  means  a  truthful  represen- 
tation of  the  structure  and  environment  of  the  plant. 
I  spoke  of  this  and  she  admitted  that  she  was  not  very 
clear  in  her  knowledge  of  the  daisy  and  made  that  from 
a  printed  copy  and  not  from  the  plant  itself  ;  it  was  in- 
tended as  an  ornament  for  exhibition  and  to  decorate 
the  blackboard.  She  said  she  had  never  studied  the 
flower  and  did  not  know  how  to  classify  and  describe  it. 
However,  she  said  she  would  try  to  give  a  short  lesson 
if  I  wished. 

She  distributed  the  daisies  in  the  vase,  and  then,  hold- 
ing up  one  so  as  to  present  the  blossom  as  if  it  were  a 
face,  she  pinched  the  involucre  about  the  golden  head 
and  told  a  short  story  about  a  little  girl  named  Daisy 
who  went  to  walk  in  the  fields  with  her  sun-bonnet  on, 
her  white  ruffled  sun-bonnet  like  this  (turning  the 
golden  head  about  in  different  directions).  **  This  little 
girl,"  she  said,  "  had  pretty  golden  hair  and  a  wide 
green  and  white  pointed  collar  which  you  see  when  you 
take  her  bonnet  off ;  she  went  dancing  about  in  the 
grass  and  the  wind  blew  her  white  ruffles,  and  she  met 
ever  so  many  more  little  girls  nodding  and  dancing 
with  their  slender  forms  and  green  fluttering  dresses 
and  golden  hair  shining  in  the  sun.  They  had  a  lovely 
time  playing  hide  and  seek  at  the  party,  and  at  last  they 
covered  their  faces  up  with  the  white  points  and  fell 
asleep,  and  the  dew  came  down  and  gave  them  drink, 
and  washed  their  faces  all  fresh  for  another  day." 

The  children  evidently  enjoyed  this  story  and  the 
fancy  of  the  daisy  as  a  little  girl,  but  what  had  they 
gained  from  such  a  lesson,  in  observation  or  in  scien- 
tific methods  of  study  ?  What  unfolding  of  any  of  their 
powers  of  reasoning,  or  even  of  spiritual  perception  ? 
Only  the  imagination  had  been  appealed  to.  It  was  a 
lesson  possibly  for  a  kindergarten  morning  talk,  or  for 
a  play  hour,  but  not  in  any  sense  a  scientific  exercise. 
I  did  not  wholly  condemn  it  as  a  relief  from  the  reg- 
ular work,  but  asked  why  she  did  not  introduce  some- 


*The  Michigan  state  board  of  health  publishes  leaflets  and  pamphlets  on 
the  prevention  of  some  of  the  most  dangerous  communicable  diseases — con- 
sumption, diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough, 
and  small-poz.  Any  one  or  all  of  these  leaflets  can  be  had  on  applica- 
tion  to  the  office  of  the  board  at  Lansing.  The  board  also  publishes  a 
four-page  leaflet  containing  instructions  as  to  how  a//  of  the  most  danger- 
ous communicable  diseases  are  spread,  and  how  they  may  be  restricted. 
This  leaflet  can  be  had  on  application. 

The  above-mentioned  new  law  now  requires  those  subjects  to  be  taught 
in  eveiy  public  school  in  Michigan,  and  "teachers  to  give  oral  and  black- 
board iostmction,  using  the  data  and  statements  suppli»l  by  the  state  board 
of  health.**— Teachers  should  address  Henry  B.  Baker,  secretary  state 
boud  of  health,  Lansing,  Mich. 


thing  of  the  structure  of  the  flower,  and  call  attention 
to  its  composite  character  and  make  a  point  of  classifica- 
tion. The  young  teacher  said  she  really  didn't  know 
anything  about  it  herself,  that  they  didn't  get  as  far  as 
that  family  of  plants  in  the  high  school,  and  had  never 
taken  it  up  in  the  normal  school.  After  giving  the 
class  a  brief  lesson  to  bring  out  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  flower  and  develop  the  observation  and  compar- 
ison of  the  children  with  the  flower  in  their  hands,  I 
left  the  school  with  a  renewed  sense  of  the  need  of 
trained  teachers  in  this  branch  if  anything  like  scien- 
tific habits  of  observation  is  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
schools. 

After  continuous  effort  as  supervisor  of  this  depart- 
ment to  secure  special  training  and  preparation  by  es- 
tablishing special  grade  certificates  for  teachers  of  ele 
mentary  science,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  special 
teachers  appointed  in  many  of  the  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  experiment  of  departmental  instruction  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  Boston. 

Many  opportunities  for  special  training  in  natural 
science  are  open  to  Boston  teachers.  The  natural 
history  society  invites  them  to  its  museum  and 
library,  the  teachers'  school  of  science  is  conducted 
every  Saturday  for  their  benefit,  giving  the  first  ad- 
vantages of  the  profession,  and  courses  of  lectures 
which  are  free  in  every  branch  of  natural  science.  Two 
scholarships  are  instituted  for  public  school  teachers 
in  the  Marine  Biological  laboratory  for  summer  work 
and  summer  courses  are  carried  on  at  Harvard  college, 
as  well  as  courses  all  the  year  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology to  which  the  teachers  of  Boston  are  eligible.  A 
special  certificate  for  science  teaching  would  create  a 
demand  for  these  courses  and  give  the  schools  thor- 
oughly prepared  teachers  for  these  new  lines  of  work  ; 
such  certificates,  insuring  special  rates  of  compensation, 
are  necessary  to  break  up  the  apathy  which  has  char- 
acterized the  teachers  who  dislike  to  use  their  Saturdays 
and  vacations  for  extra  work. 

PLANT  LESSON  IN  A  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

A  potted  lily  with  large  Leaves  is  in  the  window,  also  a 
potted  growing  violet,  with  its  cluster  of  heart-shaped 
leaves  hanging  outward.  The  two  plants  are  placed 
before  the  class.  John  brings  a  pitcher  of  water  and 
Mary  a  sponge  filled  with  water.  While  the  class  is 
looking  on  John  pours  gently  some  water  on  the  lily 
plant ;  it  trickles  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf, 
and  runs  in  the  deep  channels  of  the  leaf- veins  down  to 
the  center  of  the  plant.  Mary  squeezes  her  sponge 
high  over  the  violet  plant,  and  the  drops  trickle  down 
from  the  base  of  the  leaves  over  the  blade  toward  the 
drooping  points  from  which  they  drip  to  the  ground  in 
a  circumference  corresponding  to  the  spread  of  the 
plant.  What  is  the  water  for  ?  It  is  to  give  the  plants 
drink.  What  part  of  the  plant  has  little  mouths  that 
can  drink  ?  The  ends  of  the  roots.  Which  plant  has  a 
root  in  the  center  just  below  the  stem  ?  The  lily.  How 
is  it  with  the  violet  whose  leaves  shed  the  water  all 
around  it  ?  It  has  a  spreading  root.  Why  then  are  the 
lily  leaves  deeply  channeled  to  the  stem  which  comes 
directly  out  of  the  bulb  ?  Why  are  the  violet  leaves 
drooping  over  with  pointed  ends  ?  The  wise  contriv- 
ance, the  conformity  of  structure  to  function,  the  prov- 
idence of  God  who  made  all,  is  thus  brought  out. 


Education  and  Civilization. 

Ideas  Worth  Considering. 

Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  eminent  anthropologist  and 
Egyptologist,  criticises  the  usual  mode  of  spreading 
our  so-called  civilization  among  other  nations.  He 
contends  that  climate,  occupations,  and  race-conditions 
cannot  be  set  aside.     He  says  : 

"  We  may  despotically  force  a  bald  and  senseless  imitation  of 
our  ways  on  another  people,  but  we  shall  only  destroy  their  life 
without  implanting  any  vitality  in  its  place.  No  change  is  legit- 
mate  or  beneficial  to  the  real  character  of  a  people  except  what 
flows  from  conviction  and  natural  growth  of  mind,  and  if  the 
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imposition  of  a  foreign  system  is  injurious,  how  misera.ble  is  ihc 
forcing  of  a  system  such  as  ours,  which  is  the  moat  complex,  un- 
natural, and  artificial  thit  has  been  known,  a  system  developed 
in  a  cold  country,  amid  one  of  the  hardest,  least  sympathetic, 
most  self-denying  and  calculating  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Such  a  system,  the  product  of  such  extreme  conditions,  we  at- 
tempt to  force  on  the  least  developed  races  and  expect  from 
them  implicit  subservience  to  our  illogical  law  and  our  mconsist- 
cni  morality. 

'•  The  result  is  death.  We  make  a  death  house  and  call  it 
civilization.  Scarcely  a  single  race  can  bear  the  burden,  and 
then  we  talk  complacently  about  the  mysterious  decay  of  savages 
before  white  men. 

"  The  general  impression  in  England  is  that  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  are  elements  of  education.  They  might  be  so  to 
us,  but  they  assuredly  are  not  so  to  other  races.  The  exquisite 
art  and  noble  architecture  of  Mycen^,  the  undying  song  of 
Homer,  the  extensive  trade  of  the  bronze  age.  all  belonged  to 
people  who  never  read  or  wrote.  Some  of  my  best  friends  in 
Egypt  are  happily  ignorant  of  such  accomplishments,  and  as- 
suredly I  never  encourage  them  to  any  such  useless  waste  of 
their  brains.  The  great  essentials  of  valuable  character,  modera- 
tion, justice,  sympathy,  politeness,  and  consideration,  quick  ob- 
servation, shrewdness,  a  keen  sense  of  the  uses  and  properties  of 
things,  all  these  are  qualities  on  which  I  value  my  Egyptian 
friends,  and  such  qualities  are  what  should  be  evolved  by  any 
education  worth  the  name.  No  brain,  however  humble,  will  be 
worse  for  such  education,  which  is  hourly  in  use,  while  in  the 
practical  life  of  a  simple  community  the  accomplishments  of 
reading  and  writing  are  not  needed  perhaps  for  a  week  or  a 
month  at  a  time. 

"  The  keenest  interest  is  taken  by  some  races,  probably  by  all, 
in  geography,  modes  of  government,  social  systems,  and  in  most 
countries  the  element  of  hygiene  and  improvements  in  dwellings 
and  in  the  arts  of  life  may  be  taught  with  the  best  results. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  wide  field  for  the  education  of  even  the 
lowest  races  without  throwing  a  great  strain  on  their  mental 
powers." 

These  utterances  before  the  British  association  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression.  He  said  the  Europeao- 
ized  Egyptian  had,  like  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  ab- 
sorbed some  of  the  features  of  our  civilization — often 
the  injurious.  The  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
thrust  on  him  had  made  hira  silly  and  had  undermined 
his  health. 


Manual  Training  and  Character/ 


By  Ci 


H.  Keys. 


Manual  training  means  training  the  mind  to  use  hand 
and  eye  in  connection  with  other  sense'organs  and  ac- 
quiring knowledge  from  well-planned  and  graded  con- 
tacts with  objects,  in  giving  expression  to  the  thought 
stimulated  by  these  contacts,  and  in  transforming  by 
tool  and  machine  crude  matter  into  forms  of  beauty 
and  utility.  Its  aim  is  the  development  of  conscious, 
skilful  energy  and  the  subordination  of  every  other 
power  of  body  and  mind  to  the  action  of  the  will.  Its 
chief  product  is  never  the  accurate  drawing,  the  beau- 
tiful sketch,  the  well-made  garment,  the  well-cooked 
dinner,  the  exactly-fitted  joint,  the  perfectly  adjusted 
machine,  the  intricate  and  ornamental  iron  work,  the 
thing  of  beauty  which  seems  to  speak  to  us  from  wood 
or  clay  ;  but  it  is  the  self-controlled,  self-centered  young 
man  or  woman  who  has  learned  how  to  live  and  pre- 
pared himself  to  easily  learn  how  to  get  a  living.  It  is 
the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  man  rather  than  simply  a  ma- 
chinist, a  citizen  rather  than  simply  a  carpenter.  It  is 
the  boy  who  aspires  first  to  the  high  estate  of  right  liv- 
ing, and  afterward  to  the  successful  following  of  the 
calling  for  which  he  has  in  his  training  discovered  his 
adaptability. 

The  girl  trained  in  such  a  school  will  come  out  to 
honor  first  the  demand  of  tociety  and  home  for  an  in- 
telligent, careful,  noblewoman  who  can  be,  when  occa- 
sion demands  it,  the  true  friend,  the  helpful  wife,  or  the 
worthy  mother.  The  teachers  in  such  a  school  must 
not  be  simply  expert  carpenters,  designers,  blacksmiths, 
machinists,  draughtsmen,  seamstresses,  dressmakers, 
milliners,  or  cooks,  but  all  should  be  artists  in  one  thing 
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and  that  one  thing  is  teaching.  Their  chief  study  should 
be  "  How  boys  and  girls  grow." 

Manual  training  should  ha^ea  place  in  our  secondary 
schools  because  it  will  teach  boys  and  girls  to  entertain 
real  respect  for  honest  labor. 

Deny  it  how  we  will,  our  sons  and  daughters  are  being 
educated  to  believe  that  true  gentility  and  manual  labor 
are  incompatible.  What  wonder  that  the  American  boy 
more  easily  becomes  an  agent  than  an  artisan  ?  No 
boy  who  has,  with  his  own  hands,  used  the  tools  of  the 
woodshop,  the  pattern  shop,  the  smithing  and  the  ma- 
chine shop,  knows  what  it  is  to  earn  directive  intelii 
gence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  can  ever  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  every  honest  toiler  a  brother  man.  No  girl  who 
has  along  with  her  Latin  and  mathematics  mastered  the 
elements  of  the  arts  that  invite  her  to  the  clay  room,  the 
carving  room,  the  sewing,  and  the  dressmaking  room, 
or  the  kitchen  of  the  manual  training  school  will  ever 
grow  up  to  dread  association  with  working  people,  or 
the  mother,  whose  sons  are  dudes.  Manual  training  in 
our  high  schools  will  make  respectable  science  work, 
which  is  now  almost  unknown  in  such  schools,  both  pos- 
sible and  easy.  It  will  give  boys  and  girls  the  highest 
kind  of  moral  culture.  For  these  reasons  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  education  the  youth  of  our  country  demands ; 
the  education  which,  as  George  William  Curtis  has  said  : 
"  Shall  with  one  hand  point  the  young  American  to  the 
secrets  of  material  skill  and  fullest  intercourse  with  all 
mankind,  while  with  the  other  he  shall  point  to  lofty 
thoughts  and  commerce  with  the  skies." 

Throop  Polytechnic  InstitiiU,  Fasadtna,  Cal. 


Letters. 


Business  Training. 
Editor  of  The  School  Journal  : 

You  have  asked  me  to  state  to  you  within  a  limited  space  my 
settled  convictions  on  the  subject  of  business  education.  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  world  that  1  profess  to  understand  it  is  that 
phase  of  education  which  has  come  to  be  designated  by  the  term 
"  Business ; "  though  why  any  and  every  sort  of  education  should 
not  be  busituis  education  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  shall  not  dilate 
upon  the  fact,  which  has  been  better  staled  by  thousands  of  bet- 
ter men,  but  simply  assert  it,  that  education  is  never  bestowed  but 
always  acquired  ;  and  the  difference  between  schools  or  between 
teachers,  lies  in  the  ability,  or  the  chance,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
so  direct  the  mind  that  it  shall  grasp  the  subjects  desired  to  be 
inculcated,  and  hold  them  in  eternal  possession. 

A  training  for  business  isa  (raining 
for  life,  for  none  of  us  who  amount 
to  anything,  or  who  desire  to  amount 
to  anything,  can  evade  our  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens  and  promoCQrs  of 
the  public  good.  That,  I  take  it,  i> 
"  business  "  of  the  most  serious  luod. 
Among  people  who  do  a  great  deal 
to  promote  the  public  good  are  mia- 
isters,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  mer- 
chants and  street  cleaners. — each  re- 
sponsible in  his  way  for  tbe  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  all  neces- 
sary for  (he  comfort  of  mankind  and 
the  promotion  of  the  highest  ideals  of  living.  To  promote  the  best 
results  in  all  these  different  callings,  except  perhaps  tbe  last,  there 
have  been  and  are  regular  schoolscstablished,  wherein  the  highest 
principles  are  laid  down  and  enforced,  and  such  practice  as  is 
possible  to  clinch  the  instruction  is  had.  The  minister  preaches 
his  lay  sermon ;  the  dor.tor  carves  dead  bodies,  and  sometimej 
live  ones  ;  the  lawyer  practices  in  his  moot  court,  and  the  merchant 
sharpens  his  wits  in  various  ways,  and  is  taught — even  in  the  schools 
— how  business  should  be  done,  if  it  is  not ;  and  I  should  be  doing 
injustice  to  Colonel  Waring  if  I  should  admit  even  foronemoineol 
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that  even  street  cleaners  should  not  be  "  trained  "  to  the  high  func- 
tions of  their  profession. 

The  particular  part  of  this  educational  work  which  has  fallen  to 
me  during  my  mature  life  relates  to  the  qualification  of  men  and 
women  for  the  duties  of  what  is  known  as  business.  Should  I 
attempt  here  to  say  what  many  fervent  and  over-zealous  teachers 
do  say,  that  through  any  processes,  real  or  imaginary,  we  succeed 

in  making  merchants  and  bankers  and  experienced  publicists  off- 
hand, 1  should  say  what  any  thinking  person  would  know  to  be 
untrue.    If  I  have  learned  nothmg  else  in  the  nearly  fifty  years 
which  I  have  given  to  this  work  than  that  education,' at  the  best, 
is  fragmentary,  I  do  not  consider  the  time  wasted.    The  most  that 
schools  or  teachers  can  do  is  to  inculcate  pnnciples  so  strongly 
that  they  shall  become  the  guiding  rules  in  after  life.    The  prac- 
tice necessary-  to  enforce  those  rules,  in  the  broadest  and  most 
effective  sense,  can  never  be  given  in  schools.    It  can  be  begun 
there  and  sufficiently  enforced  to  show  the  value  of  the  principles. 
The  efficient  banker,  merchant,  lawyer  and  doctor  become  so  after 
leaving  school ;  and  while  there  are  occasional  men  who  by  some 
stroke  of  genius,  or  through  some  remarkable  natural  gift  reach 
these  high  functions,  as  Minerva  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jove, 
they  are  rare  exceptions,  and  known  to  be  so.    Most  of  us  are 
plodders,  and  we  should  be  proud  of  the  designation.    But  there 
is  a  difference  in  plodders,  and  that  difference  arises  mainly  from 
what  may  properly  be  called  education.    If  a  man  plod,  regularly 
and  surely,  in  the  right  direction  and  towards  the  right  end,  he 
need  never  be  discouraged,  and  that  he  may  do  so,  schools  are 
established  and  teachers  live.    The  business  colleges  of  this  coun- 
try have  come  into  a  glorious  patrimony.    Some  of  them  know  it 
and  are  sufficiently  thoughtful  and  reverent  to  use  their  knowledge 
wisely  and  conscientiously ;  others  there  are,  as  in  all  professions, 
who  take  advantage  of  the  public  sentiment  which  has  grown 
through  faithful  devotion  to  principle,  and  trade  upon  that  senti- 
ment by  putting  forth  a  base  imitation  and  calling  it  genuine. 
And  the  difficulty  is  that  the  "  public  "—that  strange  compound 
of  trustfulness  and  suspicion,  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  means 
for  discriminating,  and  in  the  general  condemnation  of  the  poor 
work  done  the  competent  and  faithful  suffer  with  the  rest.    There 
are,  in  fact,  no  other  educational  specialties  in  which  it  is  more 
difficult  for  a  superficial  observer  to  judge  between  the  true  and 
the  false.   Commercial  schools  and  fall  grades  are  just  what  their 
projectors  choose  to  make  them.     They  are  under  no  superintend- 
ence from  the  state ;  are  subject  to  no  limitations  or  require- 
ments, and  cannot  be  called  to  account  for  any  derelictions.    So  far 
as  interference  from  any  quarter  is  concerned,  their  work,  as 
judged  by  themselves  alone,  is  final  and  it  is  only  when  the  gradu- 
ates put  their  qualifications  to  test  in  the  counting  room  and  the 
bank,  that  the  genuineness  of  the  instruction  is  determined.    If 
this  test  is  satisfactory,  the  particular  school  gets  the  credit ;  and 
if  not,  all  schools  suffer.    There  is  a  special  temptation  which  be- 
sets business  schools.     Necessarily,  their  work  is  restricted  to  a 
few  studies,  and  these  of  the  most  practical  sort.    Nobody  has 
ever  defined  a  business  education,  nor  can  anybody  set  its  bounds. 
The  main  thing  recognized  in  it  is  "  hand- writing."  Even  the  type- 
writer has  not  been  able  to  rule  out  this  sublime  accomplishment. 
It  is  the  one  thing  in  education  that  attracts  attention  because 
it  can  be  seen,  and  because  everybody  can  judge  of  it.    And  thus 
has  it  been  from  the  first  movement  in  commercial  education  un- 
til now  that  penmanship  has  been  the  leading  card.    And  there  is 
another  and  more  potent  reason  for  this.    There  is  no  other  class 
of  schools  in  which  there  is  such  vivid  and  intense  competition. 
Young  people  must  be  attracted  to  the  competing  schools,  by 
whatever  devices  can  reach  them — and  nothing  is  more  potent 
than  a  display  of  penmanship  ;  and  the  more  florid  and  unpracti- 
cal, for  this  purpose,  the  better.    So,  the  prospectuses  of  the 
schools,  and  the  flaring  advertisements  of  various  kinds  they  send 
out,  must  revel  in  ornate  conceptions  of  flourished  forms  of  beasts, 
birds,  and  flowers — all  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  all  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  any  bearing  on  the  practical  duties  of  account- 
antship, which  is  the  special  work  of  *'  business  "  schools.    An- 
other fad  has  recentl>[  struck  a  certain  class  of  would-be  business 
educators,  and  is  having  its  run.    Its  main  boast  is  that  it  does 
away  with  education  and  with  study  of  all  kinds,  and  at  once  puts 
the  would-be  accountant  at  work.    It  has  various  designations, 
the  most  **  pat "  and  seductive  of  which  is  "  Actual  Business  from 
the  Start."    Its  shibboleth  is  a  w^ar  cry  of  extermination  on  text- 
books, and  the  substitution  therefore  of  drawers  and  traps  and 
an  expensive  outfit  to  be  furnished  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit  by 
the  promoters  of  this  Squeers  method  of  knowing  things.    This 
patent  system,  like  the  *•  whole  arm  movement"  that  revels  in  im- 
possible birds  and  crawling  things  has  tne  charm  of  novelty.    It 
touches  the  ear  as  does  the  other,  the  eye.  and  so  helps  to  con- 
fuse the  mind  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  business  education 

Let  it  be  remembered,  once  for  all,  that  education  of  whatever 
kind  requires  the  healthful  use  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  most  that 
educators  can  do  is  to  so  direct  the  mind  that  it  may  work  freely, 
constantly,  and  logically  to  the  best  results. 
Business  education  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

S.  S.  Packard. 
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In  the  article  on  "  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  as  a  Teacher  "  in  the  issue 
for  Sept.  21  the  types  played  havoc  with  proper  names. 

Count  Tolstoi  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Yasnava  Polyana, 
which  means  Plain  Field.  By  the  way,  the  date  of  his  birth,  Aug- 
ust 28,  should  be  designated  as  O.  S..  the  Russians  still  clinging  to 
the  elsewhere  obsolete  chronology.  In  the  third  paragraph 
Goucharoff  should  be  Gontcharof  or  Goncharoff,  and  the  more 
common  spelling  of  the  author  of  "  Red  Nosed  Frost  "  is  Nekr^of. 
As  for  Turg^nief,  unfortunately  the  custom  has  become  ingrained 
for  the  spelling  there  adopted. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  language  so  difficult  to  pronounce  as 
Russian  is,  should  be  made  to  appear  far  more  so  by  the  unsci- 
entific and  contradictory  methods  used  in  transliterating  it.  The 
Germans  employ  seven  letters,  scA/scA,  to  express  one  single  Rus- 
sian character !  And  the  absurdity  of  the  German  method  wh^ 
applied  to  English  may  be  seen  in'the  chapter  on  Tolstoi  in  Ma3t- 
Nordau's  "Degeneration."  The  words  are  almost  unrecognizable. 
I  believe  the  Literary  Association  some  years  ago  adopted  a  plan 
which  was  expected  to  become  universal.  But  even  now  the  best 
informed  journals  still  spell  tsar,  czar  ! 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole, 


Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  New  York  City. 

The  new  budget  of  the  board  of  education  will  provide  for  three 
new  assistant  superintendents.  At  the  meeting  where  this  was 
reported  Commissioner  Holt  asked  whether  provision  had  been 
made  for  appointing  a  specialist  for  training  the  teachers  in 
methods  in  each  of  two  departments  of  physical  instruction  and 
drawmg.  In  that  question  he  voiced  a  crymg  need  of  New  York 
city  schools. 

New  York  is  almost  the  only  citv  which  does  not  include  among 
its  superintendents,  a  supervisor  of  drawing. 

Teachers  in  all  the  schools  receive  circulars  from  teachers  of 
drawing  who  offer  to  teach  them  the  methods  of  presenting  the 
drawing  to  their  classes,  at  varying  prices.  In  my  own  classes  of 
teachers  I  found  teachers  not  only  willing  to  give  the  extra  time, 
but  also  to  pay  for  instruction  in  methods  of  drawing  which  their 
more  fortunate  fellow  teachers  in  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  and 
•every  other  large  city  receive  from  the  supervisor  of  drawing. 

Is  it  not  time  for  New  York  city  to  provide  its  noble  band  of 
earnest  teachers  with  the  help  that  a  drawing  supervisor  alone  can 
give,  especially  smce  the  class  teacher  is  held  responsible  for  the 
results  of  the  mstruction  oi  the  special  teachers  of  drawing? 

Recognizing  the  need  of  this  instruction  the  New  York  Society 
of  Pedagogy  last  spring  gave  a  special  course  to  its  members. 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Fitz.  himself  a  successful  artist  and  a  most  original 
and  successful  teacher  in  several  of  the  city  schools,  explained  to 
about  200  teachers  the  principles  which  have  made  his  instruction 
successful.  Drawing  is  with  him  no  mere  accomplisnment,  it  is  a 
most  efficient  means  of  mmd  training.  His  methods  when  pre- 
sented to  the  art  teachers  at  Denver  excited  the  keenest  interest. 
If  a  vote  of  the  teachers  were  to  be  taken  they  would  not  only  de- 
clare that  they  need  a  supervisor  of  drawing,  but  also  that  Henrv 
G.  Fitz  is  the  man  who  possesses  the  training  and  the  inspiration 
to  make  drawing  in  all  New  York  schools  the  vehicle  of  mind 
training,  which  the  schools  in  which  his  methods  have  been 
adopted  so  signally  show.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been 
doing,  for  nothing,  what  supervisors  of  drawing  in  other  cities 
have  received  large  salaries  for  doing,  viz  ,  inspiring  teachers  of  the 
city  schools  with  a  desire  to  obtain  better  results  from  the  in- 
struction in  drawing,  and  showing  them  the  means  by  which  draw- 
ing can  be  made  a  mode  of  mind  training. 

I  studied  many  systems  of  drawing  when  I  took  charge  of  that 
work  in  No.  90,  but  the  first  real  aid  I  obtained  from  a  series  of 
lessons  given  by  Henry  G.  Fitz.  Any  teacher  (and  there  are  hun- 
dreds who  know  him)  will  testify  to  his  power  of  inspiring  enthu- 
siasm, and  his  work  in  the  evening  high  school  as  well  as  in  the 
other  schools  under  his  charge  will  offer  the  testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  methods. 

Our  board  of  education  will  do  well  to  consider  these  facts  when 
appointing  the  three  new  superintendents ;  for  no  other  reform 
they  can  make,  can  improve  our  city  schools,  or  add  to  the  effici- 
ency of  our  course  of  study,  more  than  this  of  giving  our  teachers 
the  aid  of  a  supervisor  of  drawing— a  subject  which  the  last  few 
years  have  seen  revolutionized  as  a  school  study.  Introduced  as 
a  mere  aesthetic  accomplishment,  it  has  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
teachers  an  indispensable  aid  in  mind  training. 

Our  course  of  study  rightly  emphasizes  its'importance,  and.  with 
a  special  supervisor  to  inspire  our  teachers  and  introduce  in  all 
our  schools  the  methods  which  have  proved  successful  in  some, 
our  city  would  assume  in  this  department  the  position  which  her 
pre-eminence  as  the  Empire  city  of  the  Empire  state  entitles  her. 


Grammar  School,  No,  go. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

Italy  cannot  but  attract  attention.  She  has  just  cel- 
ebrated the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Italian  army  into  Rome.  King  Humbert  gave  am- 
nesty to  some  of  the  men  sent  to  prison  for  participa- 
tion in  the  last  Sicilian  rebellion,  but  according  to  the 
present  outlook  he  will  soon  have  thousands  of  other 
rebels  to  send  to  jail.  Something  equivalent  to  a  mira- 
cle is  needed  to  prevent  a  revolution  next  winter  ;  al- 
ready there  are  not  less  than  80,000  men  without  work* 
and  every  one  with  a  natural,  ingrained  taste  for  brig- 
andage, even  in  normal  times.  The  grain  crops  have 
failed  and  the  wine  harvest  is  not  likely  to  turn  out  any 
better  ;  the  famishing  people  are  being  harried  by  tax- 
gatherers  and  maddened  by  landlords.  All  this  comes 
from  the  heavy  taxes  Italy  has  to  pay  to  keep  up  its 
army. 

Are  there  some  high  schools  where  the  question  of 
exchange  on  Europe  has  not  been  discussed  ?  Probably. 
Against  what  do  bankers  draw  ?  Cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
and  meat  bills.  Besides,  just  now  the  Mora  claim  of  i\ 
millions  has  been  paid  in  a  draft  on  London  and  against 
that  exchange  will  be  drawn.  Then  the  Anaconda  mine 
has  been  sold  to  English  capitalists  for  six  millions.  All 
these  are  interesting  points  and  must  not  be  kept  away 
from  the  bovs. 


The  article  on  "  Nature  Lessons  "  in  the  present  num- 
ber will  be  read  with  interest.  It  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Louisa  Parsons-Hopkins,  who  died  several  months  ago. 
The  author  was  for  many  years  a  supervisor  of  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
women  in  the  educational  field. 


Two  of  the  articles  in  this  number  are  devoted  to 
child  study.  Prof.  S.  B.  Sinclair,  of  the  Ottawa  normal 
school,  gives  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  methods 
teachers  should  follow  in  the  observation  and  study  of 
children.  Prof.  Sinclair  has  been  a  devoted  investi- 
gator in  this  field  for  some  time  and  holds  a  prominent 
place  among  Canadian  educators.  His  efforts  to  help 
advance  the  cause  of  the  new  education  through  lectures 
and  contributions  to  pedagogical  literature  have  made 
his' name  widely  known  in  this  country.  Dr.  Himowich, 
the  second  part  of  whose  article  on  **  Medical  Aspects 
of  Child-Study  "  is  published  in  this  number,  is  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in  New  York  City.  He  takes  much  in- 
terest in  the  child-study  movement,  which  has  rapidly 
spread  in  this  country  and  has  opeied  new  fields  of 
pedagogical  investigation  and  experimentation.  As  a 
medical  practitioner,  he  naturally  lays  particular  stress 
on  the  pathology  and  hygiene  of  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence. His  article  is  of  particular  interest,  as  it  treats 
of  great  physiological  problems  with  which  educators 
have  to  deal  and  which  are  rarely  discussed  in  educa- 
tional journals  and  text-books.  Upon  the  solution  of 
these  difficult  questions  depends  a  great  deal  in  an  edu- 
cation that  aims  at  moral  character  building.  In  fact, 
as  Dr.  Himowich  rightly  says,  the  science  of  pedagogy 
can  have  no  solid  foundation  unless  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  life  are  thoroughly  studied. 


always  will  be  persons  who  prefer  to  do  manual  work 
to  intellectual  and  some  special  form  of  it  to  every 
other  form.  Those  have  read  Silas  Marner  to  little 
purpose  who  do  not  see  this.  The  schools  cannot,  if 
they  would  transform  all  into  Tyndalls  and  Huxleys. 


Parents  do  not  visit  the  schools  some  teachers  com- 
plain. Why  don't  they  ?  It's  because  the  teachers  do 
not  visit  the  parents.  There  should  be  a  closer  inter- 
course between  home  and  school.  Let  the  teacher 
make  a  start  to  bring  this  about. 


"  Business  Education,"  is  the  subject  of  a  letter  of 
S.  S.  Packard  (page  246).  Mr.  Packard  stands  in  the 
front  rank  in  business  education,  and  the  institution  of 
which  he  is  the  head  and  soul  has  an  international  repu- 
tation. His  letter,  though  principally  dealing  with  the 
problems  involved  in  that  particular  part  of  educational 
work  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  contains  a  great 
deal  of  solidly  helpful  advice  for  all  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching. 

The  article   on   Tolstoi's   educational   ideas,  which 

forms  Part  II.  of  Mr.  Boris  Bogen's  characterization  of 

"  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  as  a  Teacher,"  will  appear  next 
week. 


Does  it  pay  to  read  books  on  Education  ?  Here  is 
an  incident  which  may  help  to  answer.  In  a  village  in 
Massachusetts  there  was  a  school  having  a  principal  and 
three  assistants  ;  one  of  the  latter  had  by  hard  work 
got  an  education  while  at  home  on  a  small  farm  in  a 
mountainous  part  of  the  state.  She  had  found  a  small 
book  called  Unconscious  Teaching  and  from  reading  it 
concluded  that  there  \it,x^  principles  in  education.  After 
her  appointment  she  bought  Parker's  'talks  on  Teach- 
ing and  one  or  two  other  volumes  and  was  joked  by  the 
other  two  ladies,  because  she  read  such  "  poky  "  books. 
She  was  not  a  skilful  teacher,  but  the  principal  was  so 
impressed  by  her  intellectual  comprehension  of  her 
work  that  he  recommended  her  to  a  friend  in  a  letter  as 
'*  a  teacher  who  thinks  and  who  will  eventually  be  a 
teacher  of  mark."  She  received  an  appointment  at  an 
increased  salary,  and  fulfilled  the  prophecy  made  of 
her.  She  said  her  progress  was  due  to  reading  upon 
education. 


In  an  interview  with  fhe  school  board  of  Conway  in 
Wales  last  summer,  the  objection  they  made  against  the 
education  of  all  was,  that  there  would  be  no  stable 
boys.    But,  no  matter  how  universal  education  is,  there 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

Re- union  of  the  survivors  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at 

Chattanooga. DiffercDt  states  dedicate  movements  on  the 

battle-field  of  Chickamauga. A  second  loan  to  China  guar- 
anteed by  Russia  and  France. Spain  borrows  money  of  Paris- 
ian bankers  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Cuba.  Many  arrests  for  polit- 
ical offences  are  made  in  Havana  ;  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
carry  out  the  relentless  policy  of  Premier  Canovas  del  Castillo. 

On  Sept.  18,  President  Cleveland  touched  a  gold  button  at 

Buzzard's  bay  and  started  the  machinery  at  the  Atlanta  exposition 

in  motion. Veteran  Federal  and  Confederate  soldiers  meet  in 

perfect  harmony  at  the  re-union  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  steamer  Edam,  en  her  way  from  New  York  to  Amsterdam, 
sunk  off  the  southern  coast  of  England  by  collision  with  the 
Turkestan,    The  passengers  and  crew  saved. The  Spanish 

warship   Sanchez  Bareaizegui  sunk  by  a  coasting  steamer  at 

Havana.    Admiral  Pare  jo  and  thirty -five  others  drowned. 

Rome  celebrates,  on  Sept.  20.  the  twenty  -fifth  anniversary  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Italian  army  into  that  city.    A  monument  to  the 

memory  of  Garibaldi  unveiled. It  is  reported  that  China  will 

again  occupy  the  Liao-Tong  peninsula  in  October. The  Dem- 
ocratic state  convention  meets  in  Syracuse. President  Cleve- 
land extends  civil  service  reform  by  ordering  that  hereafter  m  inor 
consuls  and  subordinates  be  required  to  show  fitness  for  the  posts 
desired. 
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Kentucky. 

In  the  Sun  is  an  account  of  an  examination  for  cerlifi'  ates 
where  the  candidates  were  all  colored.  There  were  ten  questions 
given  in  each  branch  to  be  taught,  in  history,  for  in-  tance,  to  the 
first  question,  "  What  was  the  hard  cider  campaign  ?  "  the  an- 
swer was,  "  The  hard  cider  campaign  was  the  campaign  in  1775." 
The  second  question  was,  "  Give  an  account  of  the  first  telegraph," 
and  this  rather  remarkable  answer  was  elicited  in  response :  "  The 
first  telegraph  was  sent  by  Gen.  Grant  to  George  Washington." 
Another  answer  was,  "  The  account  of  the  first  telegraph  was  io 
1840."  The  third  question,  "  What  was  the  Wilmot  Proviso  ?  " 
got  these  two  answers  :  **  The  Wilmot  Proviso  originated  from 
Wilmot ;  it  was  a  law  for  provision."  "  The  Wilmot  proviso,  it 
was  in  1761."  The  fourth  question  was,  "Who  were  the  most 
noted  commanders  on  both  sides  in  the  Mexican  war  }  "  and  two 
answers  were  :  *  The  most  noted  commander,  Prescott  on  the 
Federal ;  on  the  Confederate  was  Putnam."  *'The  most  noted 
commanders  on  both  in  the  Mexican  war,  George  Washington, 
U.  S.  Grant,  Generals  Boregard  and  Prescot."  To  the  fifth  ques- 
tion, "  Tell  of  Perry's  expedition  to  Japan,  and  what  it  accom- 
plished," these  two  answers  came;  "Perry's  expedition  to  Japan 
was  one  of  difficulty,  but  it  accomplished  much  good."  "  The  ex- 
pedition to  Japan,  Gen.  Perry  accomplished  sonaethirg."  The 
sixth  question  was,  "  Describe  the  Gadsden  purchase  and  name 
the  territory  acquired,"  and  one  teacher  answered,  "  Gadsden  pur- 
chased Utah  territory,"  and  another  wrote  '*  The  Gadsden  pur- 
chase was  in  1683  by  Gadsden  :  it  was  Florida  territory."  The 
seventh  question  was,  **  Give  some  account  of  the  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  of  1798."  This  was  easy,  and  one  had 
the  answer,  "  Kentucky  drew  resolutions  to  form  a  state 
in  1798  and  resolutions  for  a  printing  press  and  to  establish 
a  newspaper;"  while  another,  evidently  with  "revolutions"  in- 
stead of  "resolutions "  in  her  mind,  had  the  answer,  " The  battle 
was  fought  with  the  Indians  and  a  hard  fight  insured  Between 
the  Indians  and  the  White  men."  The  eighth  question,  "  State 
facts  as  to  the  Spanish  intrigues  in  Kentucky  toward  the  clo.se  of 
the  eighteenth  century,"  got  this  comprehensive  reply:  "The 
Spanish  wanted  to  come  to  Kentucky  and  invade  the  country." 
The  omth  question  was,  "  What  was  the  political  situation  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1861  ?  "  and  one  candidate  said  :  "  The  whole  country  was 
in  a  confusion  in  1861  ;  some  was  for  the  emancipation  and  some 
was  for  hoalding  slaves."  Another  came  up  with  this;  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  president ;  he  was  making  ready  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation;  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861  ;  the  first  gun 
was  fired  Friday  at  4  o'clock."  The  tenth  and  last  question, 
"  When  was  the  centennial  of  Kentucky's  admission  celebrated, 
and  how? "got  this  answer:  "The  centennial  of  Kentucky,  13 
years  ago  at  Louisville ;  it  was  the  grandest  of  the  dav.' 

Under  the  civil  government  head  the  first  question  was, "  What 
is  civil  law,  ecclesiastical  law,  martial  law?"     "Civil  law  is  that 
authorty  by  W hitch  ruled  a  state.    The  Ecclesiastical  law  is  that 
Whitch  is  executive  and  sees  that  all  is  served  alike.     The  Martial 
law  is  the  devin  (divine?)  laws."    "Civil  laws  are  those  which 
con* roll  civilized  men.    Martial  laws  those  by  which  Martials  are 
controlled."    Question  number  two  is :  "  What  are  the  purposes 
of  the  United  States  Cc  nstitution  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  ^  " 
"  It  is  set  forth  as  written  instrument  for  the  People  of  the  United 
state  and  for  ttem  to  go  by."    Question  four  is,  "From  what 
source  does  the  United  States  derive  its  powers  ?  "  and  one  ap- 
plicant gave  the  answer :  "  The  United  States  government  derives 
us  power  from  the  President."    The  fifth,  "  To  what  was  the 
weakness  of  the  articles  of  confederation  due  ?  "  got  two  opinions, 
one  to  the  effect  that  it  was  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  the  other,  that  it  was  due  to  the  war.    In  response  to  the 
question,  'Name  two  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States 
government  as  guaranteed  by  the   Constitution,"  one  applicant 
responded  :  "  Every  man  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  wants  to  do  with 
his  own,  and  to  serve  God  if  he  wishes  to  do  so."     Another  said  : 
"  Every  man  has  a  write  to  vote,  black  or  white."  and  a  third 
came  forward  with  this  incomplete  idea :  "  The  two  privileges  of 
citizenship  in  the  United  States,  one  is  to  vote."     In  response  to 
the  question,  'What  advantages  may  justly  be  expected  to  be 
jjained  bj  the  secret  ballot  in  Kentucky  ?  "  one  answer  was  :  "It 
IS  that  everv  man  can  vote  lor  either  one,  and  there  would  be  no 
trouble."    Question  ei^ht,  "  In  Kentucky  what  officers  are  liable 
to  impeachment  ?    What  body  has  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment ?    Of  trial  ?  "  received  this  reply  :  "  In  Kentucky,  the  Pres- 
ident are  liable  to  impeachment.    The  Senate  has  the  sole  pow- 
ers."   An  even  more  remarkable  reply  was  given  to  the  question  : 
"  In  Kentucky,  what  is  the  title  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ?  "    The  reply  was :  "  The  title  of  the 
pn  siding  officer  of  Kentucky  is  McCreary,  chose  every  two  years." 
In  physiology  and   hygiene  the  first  question  is  :  "  What  is 
anatomy?    What  is  hygiene  and  how  does  it  aid  us?"    "  Hy 
giene  is  the  studie  of  the  human  body,  and  it  all  so  aids  us  in 
taken  the  proper  care  of  the  body  and  to  preserve  the  b'ist  of 
health;"  another  5 aid  :  "It  is  the  art  of  dissecting."    No.  2  of 
the  questions  was :  "  Name  and  define  two  kinds  of  muscles,"  and 
the  answer  of  the  applicant  was :  "  The  volenteary  and  the  invcl- 
entery  muscles :  the  involentery  is  thoes  that  reflex,  and  the  vol- 


unteary  are  thocs  extend."  To  the  question,  "  Why  arc  two  light 
woollen  garments  warmer  than  one  heavy  one  ?  "  an  answer  was  j 
"Because  they  ar  of  wool,  and  the  hevy  ones  are  of  cotton." 
"  Name  and  locate  th?  organs  of  circulation."  "The  organs  of 
circulation  is  the  heart  near  the  left  brest.  and  the  Lunges  in  the 
center  part  of  the  spinal  colum."  Question  five,  "  What  are  the 
veins  and  their  functions  ?  "  was  answered  thus :  "  The  veins 
carries  the  blood  to  difference  parts  of  the  body,  they  are  also 
called  leaders."  "Why  is  frying  an  unhealthy  mode  of  cooking 
food  ?  "  The  answer  was :  "  Because  the  food  is  not  thourly 
cook,  and  it  is  unhealthy  for  eating."  Another  answer  was: 
"  Because  to  much  grease  is  not  healthy ;  it  will  cause  despepsy." 
Describe  the  brain  and  name  its  parts,"  was  answered  "  The 
brain  is  something  like  an  English  walnut.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  Cebrum  is  the  larger  brain  ,  Cebelum  is  the  small 
brain,  and  Medulla  oblongata."  (2)  "  The  brain  are  in  the  skull 
near  the  back  part  and  looking  very  much  like  that  of  a  hog." 
"  What  is  delirium  tremens  and  what  causes  it  ?  "  one  apph'cant 
said :  "  The  delirium  tremens  nervessness  and  are  caused  by 
bean  frightened  or  scared ; "  and  another  said :  "  Dcliriuni 
tremens  are  a  kind  of  fever  and  caused  by  filth  in  the  system." 
What  are  the  hereditary  effects  of  alcohol  ? "  "  The  effects 
of  Alcohol  is  very  bad  on  any  one  that  uses  it  for  a  drink ; "  and 
another  was :  "  Alcohol  can  be  heredited  from  parents.  Then  it 
can  be  taken  from  far-off  relations," 


Kansas. 

Wamcgo  has  an  admirable  high  school  judging  from  the  Kan- 
sas Agriculturist  which  gives  the  course  of  study  and  other  in- 
formation, and  from  the  evidently  clear  educational  tninking 
of  the  principal  Let  it  be  said  here  that  a  fine  school  building 
such  as  Wamego  has  is  worthless  unless  the  teachers  under- 
stand education ;  and  by  this  word  education  is  not  meant  that 
they  know  arithmetic  and  grammar. 


Iowa. 

W.  H.  TurnbuU,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Sioux  City.  About  100  applications  were 
received.  The  first  ballot  resulted  in  the  election  of  Prof.  Turn- 
bull  at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  Mr.  Turnbull  is  about  twenty-eight 
years  old,  was  bom  in  Des  Moines,  and  graduated  from  the  col- 
lege of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich ,  in  1891.  He  served  as  assistant  prin- 
cipal for  two  years  in  the  high  school  at  Manistee.  Mich.,  and  has 
been  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Lansing  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Nebraska. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  centered  on  Omaha,  because 
of  the  non- election  of  A.  P.  Marble  to  succeed  himself  as  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  the  election  of  Carrol  G.  Pearsc  to  that 
post.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  controversy,  it  is  too  long.  The 
charge  that  the  A.  P.  A.  had  anything  to  do  with  it  is  totally  de- 
nied. Marble  appealed  to  politics  in  Worcester  and  was  success- 
ful for  a  time ;  then  he  lost.  In  Omaha,  he  was  liked  well 
enough,  but  politics  is  a  more  uncertain  thing  out  West  than  it  is 
down  East.  We  should  say  it  is  an  indication  that  politics  is 
not  as  good  a  thing  to  employ  in  education  as  it  once  was.  But 
that  A.  P.  Marble  is  an  able  man,  and  worthy  of  as  good  a  place 
as  Omaha,  no  one  can  deny.  His  successor  is  Carrol  G.  Pearse. 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  normal  course  at  Done  college,  Crete. 
For  the  last  seven  years  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  at  Beatrice.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  upon  school  legislation  and  as  president  of  the 
state  teactiers*  association,  was  president  of  the  state  associa- 
tion of  superintendents  and  principals  of  graded  schools,  ard  is 
now  president  of  the  educational  council,  selected  by  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  state  educational  association  to  consider  and 
report  upon  educational  matters  to  the  state  society:  at  the 
meeting  in  Denver  of  the  National  Educational  Association  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  vice-presidents  of  the  society. 


Virginia, 

The  True  Reformers  is  the  name  of  an  institution  invented  by 
a  negro  in  1880,  with  a  capital  of  $150  ;  the  fifteenth  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Richmond  lately;  500  delegates  were  in  attend- 
ance and  they  decided  to  pay  him  for  his  rights  $50,000.  Be- 
ginning in  Richmond,  he  succeeded  in  putting  his  syst  m  in 
operation  in  nearly  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  Virginia,  and 
has  many  lodges  in  nineteen  other  states  of  the  Union,  with  a 
total  membership  of  over  30,000.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  years 
he  disbirsed  over  $250,000  and  purchased  over  $100,000  worth 
of  real  estate.  Many  of  the  buildings  owred  by  the  order  are 
paying  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  banking  and  insurance  ex- 
amined the  books  of  the  bank  and  found  them  kept  in  the  most 
simple  and  accurate  manner.   Before  the  committee,  on  a  table  in 
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ducted  very  much  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Polytechnic  Christian 
Institute  of  London.  Last  season  463  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  ^5  were  enrolled  in  the  evening  classes,  most  of 
them  coming  from  shops,  offices,  and  factories.  Among  the 
branches  taught  in  these  classes  are  bookkeeping,  penmanship, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  shorthand,  typewritmg,  drawing 
(mechanical,  architectural,  and  freehand),  carriage  drafting, 
steam  cJngincering,  electricity,  and  vocal  music.  Experienced 
and  able  teachers  are  secured  and  the  courses  of  instruction 
planned  to  directly  help  young  men  in  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  Besides  there  are  many  other  privileges  open  to 
members,  among  them  the  use  of  an  excellent  circulating  library, 
a  large  reading  room,  bowling  alleys,  a  well-equipped  gymnasium, 
and  shower  and  spray  baths.  Every  Tuesday  night  a  scientific 
lecture  or  a  musical  and  literary  entertainment  is  given.  A 
nominal  fee  is  charged  for  membership ;  varying  from  $4  to 
$7.50,  according  to  the  number  of  privileges  taken  by  the  mem- 
bers. During  the  summer  many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  building  which  is  located  at  Nos.  222  and  224  Bowery.  A 
circular  has  been  issued  inviting  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  institute  to  attend  tne  opening  exercises  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Oct.  i. 

In  a  letter  printed  in  another  column  Mr.  Henry  G.  Schneider 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of 
drawing  for  the  New  York  city  schools  It  is  most  timely  and 
the  board  of  education  should  not  delay  action  in  this  matter. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  appointment  of  a  special  supervision  of 
drawing  has  not  been  made  long  ago.  Tnis  is,  inaeed,  a  most 
necessary  step.  Wake  up,  Messrs.  Commissioners  !  The  can- 
didate suggested  by  The  Journal's  correspondent  deserves 
consideration.  Mr.  Fitz  is  a  leader  whose  ability  to  inspire  and 
instruct  teachers  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  meetings  he 
conducted  last  winter. 

The  Shaktspeare  society  of  New  York  propose  to  remove  and 
preserve  the  cottage  once  occupied  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  which  is  now 
rapidly  tumbling  to  pieces.  San  Francisco  people  have  offered 
to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  stand  near  the  cottage. 
Some  Baltimore  admirers  of  Poe  are  anxious  that  a  bronze  raven 
be  placed  at  the  gateway  to  the  cottage.  Several  hundred  dollars 
have  already  been  pledged. 

Dr.  Pick,  the  well-known  authority  on  memory  culture,  is  pre- 
paring for  a  lecture  tour  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Dr.  Harris,  in 
a  letter  to  him,  says  :  **  If  you  should  find  that  a  word  from  me  will 
do  any  good  in  securing  any  engagement  that  you  may  have  in 
hand  or  under  consideration,  please  call  on  me  and  I  will  write 
the  best  word  I  can." 

The  manual  training  high  school  of  the  Teachers  college 
is  opened  for  its  first  term  in  the  new  Macy  Manual  Arts  building. 
The  pupils  in  the  new  training  school  will  be  limited  to  about 
sixty  in  a  class.  At  the  end  of  the  first  four  years'  course  there 
will  be  about  200  pupils  in  the  school,  a  number  which  can  be 
comfortably  accommodated.  The  opening  class  is  not  yet  filled 
and  application  for  vacancies  should  be  made  at  once.  There  is 
also  a  small  second  class,  of  pupils  who  have  studied  in  the  Hor- 
ace Mann  school.  The  Manual  Arts  building  is  to  do  double 
duty  by  providing  work-rooms  and  teachers  to  the  manual  train- 
ing classes  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Members 
of  the  Harlem  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion are  allowed  to  enter  any  classes  for  which  they  can  pass  an 
examination,  at  one- third  the  usual  rates. 

Mr.  Everit  Macy,  whose  mother.  Mrs.  Josiah  Macy,  presented 
the  building  to  the  college,  was  present  at  the  opening.  Many  of 
the  photographs  and  works  of  art  which  decorate  the  building 
were  gatherea  abroad  and  donated  by  Mr.  Macy. 

Frank  Jay  Gould,  who  has  just  begun  his  business  life,  has 
showed  great  generosity  toward  the  town  of  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  his 
father's  birth  place,  in  rebuilding  the  school-house.  So  thor- 
oughly was  the  repairing  done  that  little  of  the  original  building  re- 
mams.  A  forty- foot  addition  and  a  large  tower  has  been  built. 
A  clock  and  fine  bell  have  been  placed  in  the  tower,  and  the  latter 
is  to  be  rung,  not  only  for  school  purposes,  but  for  town  meetings, 
fires,  etc. 

Frank  Gould  is  a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  old.  He 
took  the  preparatory  course  at  the  Berkeley  school,  but  instead  of 
going  to  coUeee,  entered  at  once  upon  a  business  life.  The  gift 
to  Roxbury,  which  cost  several  thousand  dollars,  was  saved  from 
his  income.  He  has  made  an  excellent  beginning  as  a  philan- 
thropist. 


If  there  is  a  blaek  star  on  your  label  it  Is  to  remind 
you  to  send  $2.50  to  pay  the  publishers  for  another  year. 


Queries. 


I.  Where  gas  cannot  be  had  what  is  the  next  best  thing  to  use  in  a  chem- 
ical laboratory  ?    Something  better  than  alcohol. 

3.  Can  you  cite  me  any  late  and  good  authority  on  fitting  up  labora- 
tories ? 

3.  Should  the  laboratory  or  the  text  work  be  done  first  ? 

4.  What  is  the  best  thing  with  which  to  cover  a  chemical  table  ? 

5.  What  IS  the  purpose  ot  experiment  ?  Is  it  to  illustrate  the  subject  in 
hand,  or  is  it  for  rediscovery  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  ?  Should  the  pupil 
know  what  he  is  makmg  the  experiment  for,  should  he  know  what  to  look 
for? 

6.  Can  you  name  a  good  work  on  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Analysis  ? 

7.  Has  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  been  found  by  experiment  ? 

A.  J.  F. 

In  answering  these  questions  I  shall  state  my  own  opinions. 
Others  might  give  different  answers. 

(i)  Gasoline  has  been  used  in  many  laboratories  and  is  much 
better  than  alcohol.  A  special  apparatus  for  generating  this  is 
necessary  which  makes  its  introduction  somewhat  expensive. 

(2)  Helpful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  William's  Laboratory 
Manual  (Ginn  &  Co.),  in  Storer  and  Lindsay's  'Elementary 
Chemistry  (American  Book  Co.),  and  in  Shepard's  Elementary 
Chemistry  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

(3)  They  should  proceed  tog^ether,  laboratory  work  and  recita- 
tions alternating.  The  practice  here  is  three  laboratory  exer- 
cises followed  by  two  recitations  weekly.  In  the  latter  the  work 
done  in  the  laboratory  is  discussed,  the  notes  of  selected  students 
are  read  aloud  and  criticised  as  to  statements  of  results,  methods 
of  expression  and  form  of  arrangement,  and  a  regular  recitation 
is  held  on  the  text-  book. 

(4)  My  preference  is  for  soft  pine  shellaced,  not  varnished  nor 
painted.    A  heavy  coat  of  black  asphalt  is  sometimes  used. 

(5)  To  illustrate  the  subject;  yet  I  see  no  objection  but  a  posi- 
tive advantage  in  so  framing  a  question  that  the  answer  which 
must  be  obtained  as  the  result  of  an  experiment  shall  itself  be 
the  statement  of  a  natural  law ;  for  example,  to  illustrate  from 
physics ;  what  relation  exists  between  the  weight  of  a  floating 
body  and  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liouid  ?  The  answer  here 
is  the  object  of  a  laboratory  exercise.  Tne  result  of  the  student's 
work  should  show  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  set  by  the  teacher 
that  the  two  weights  compared  are  equal.  The  pupil  should 
know  where  to  look  and  what  he  makes  the  experiment  for ;  not 
by  any  means  should  all  that  is  to  be  found  out  be  told  him. 

(6)  Fresenius  and  Prescott  &  Johnson  are  standard  works. 
The  best  small  work  on  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  chem- 
istry is  Jones*  Junior  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry.   Macmillan. 

(7)  I  think  not.  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  a  recent  address  said 
that  recently  hydrogen  had  been  frozen  and  a  temperature  of 
450  below  zero  reached.  If  this  is  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  then 
converting  into  the  centigrade  scale  we  have  255  below  zero, 
which  is  still  18®  above  the  absolute  zero. 

R.  H.  Cornish. 
Morgan  Park  Academy,  University  of  Chicago, 


Would  you  class  Scott  as  a  wnter  above  Dickens  ?    Where  does  Thack- 
eray come  in  ?  O.  S.  Benson. 
Newark, 

The  proper  order  is  Thackeray,  Scott,  Dickens.  To  be  sure 
the  latter  is  more  popular  than  either  the  other  two,  but  he  is  a 
caricaturist,  for  all  that.  His  literary  style  is  bad,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  he  accomplishes  so  much  with  so  many  defects. 


StarbuckSuptC    ^^^95 
Steriington^  ^N  Y 


How  was  paper  made  in  Egypt  ?  T.  S.  S. 

A  plant  called  by  the  Egyptians  papu  had  a  pith  which  was 
cut  into  strips  and  laid  when  moist  on  a  board  side  by  side ;  on 
these  other  strips  were  laid  crosswise ;  then  a  board  was  put  on 
and  then  weights.  We  use  nearly  the  same  word.  The  Greek 
historian  instead  of  using  the  Egyptian  word  papu  used  the  word 
biblos.  The  words  paper  and  biblos  were  used  as  we  use  the  term 
paper  when  we  mean  news  sheets.  When  we  say,  **  I  read  it  in 
the  paper  "  we  use  the  term  as  Herod  it  us  used  biblos — so  that 
biblos  meant  book,  and  from  this  came]  the  term  bible  which  means 
book.    The  Romans  used  the  word  papyrus. 

Does  England  own  all  India  ?  B.  L. 

England  owns  twelve  provinces;  there  are  besides  thirteen 
feudatory  provinces,  controlled  by  the  English ;  in  each  of  these 
there  is  a  "  resident  English  official  who  sees  that  order  is  main- 
tained." The  word  India  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  word  sindhn 
meaning  river,  referring  to  the  Indus. 

In  a  lecture  at  Chautauqua  it  was  said  that  Columbus  did  not  discover 
America.     Is  this  an  accurate  statement  ? 
Bnffalo.  M.  M. 

It  is.  Cabot  was  the  first  to  land  in  America  ;  he  set  sail  from 
Bristol  in  May,  1798,  and  followed  the  American  coast  for  1,800 
miles,  past  New  England,  and  to  what  we  now  call  Virginia.  In 
August,  1798,  Columbus  saw  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
river,  and  decided  it  was  part  of  an  island.  At  his  death  he  sup- 
posed he  had  seen  only  islands,  and  called  them  the  "  Isles  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,"  and  fixed  on  them  the  false  name  of 
"  West  Indies." 
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Is  England  to  blame  for  the  production  of  opium  ? 
Trenton.  ^ 


L.  M.  G. 


The  production  of  opium  is  a  government  monopoly.  India 
exports  about  165,000,000  worth  annually  to  China.  The  profit 
IS  $40,000,000.  When  Japan  made  a  treaty  with  England  opium 
was  barred  out. 


i  i^  *"  absolute  fact  that  Gen.  Sheridan  rode  twenty  miles  on  horseback 
and  drove  back  the  rebels,  as  told  in  the  poem  ?  A  recent  bioeraphy  says  it 
was  only  two  mUes.  s    f  /     / 

Cincinnati,  ^    G.  T.  ECKELS. 

Col.  Kip,  who  was  on  Sheridan's  staff,  says  :*"Gen.  Sheridan 
had  gone  to  Washington  and  had  got  as  far  back  as  Winchester  ; 
the  army  was  encamped  on  Cedar  Creek.  On  the  morning  of 
Oct.  9,  '64,  we  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Confederates 
under  Gen.  Early.  Gen.  Sheridan  heard  the  cannon  and  mounted 
his  big  black  charc^cr,  and  pushed  it  unmercifully  forward,  leav- 
ing his  orderlies  behind.  Seeing  him  coming,  I  rode  out  to  meet 
him  and  explained  the  situation  to  him.  He  cried  to  the  soldiers, 
**We  are  going  back,  face  the  other  way."  He  massed  the  infantry 
m  the  center,  and  put  the  cavalry  on  each  flank,  and  moved  to  the 
attack  on  Early ;  we  soon  had  him  in  retreat ;  then  Custer  and 
Mcrritt  pushed  on  with  the  cavalry,  and  the  result  was  the  army 
of  Early  was  scattered  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  The  distance  he 
rode  was  from  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  For  the  Hde  Congress 
gave  him  thanks  and  made  him  a  major-general." 

Give  remedy  for  curing  of  stuttering  or  stammering  in  children.  I  have 
two  scholars,  who  are  bright  in  all  branches,  that  are  under  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  recitation,  because  of  this  distressing  impediment  in  speech, 
and  I  desire  to  aid  them  out  of  this  difficulty. 

Tokio,  Ohio,  W.  J.  P. 

Mr.  Edgar  S.  Werner,  editor  of  lVerner*s  Magasine,  to  whom 
the  letter  was  referred  recommends  Guttmann's  "  Gymnastics  of 
the  Voice  and  Cure  for  Stammering,"  price,  $1.25,  as  a  good 
book  on  this  subject. 


What  is  the  atomic  weight  of  argon  ?    Is  there  such  an  element  as  hel- 
ium ?    If  so  what  is  its  atomic  weight  ?  E.  G.  G. 
St.  Louis. 

Both  argon  and  helium  have  the  same  atomic  weight,  4.26.  Ar- 
gon exists  in  the  air  because  it  has  no  affinity  for  the  other  ele- 
ments ;  this  is  the  reason  nitrogen  exists  there  also ;  the  elements 
with  which  it  combines  are  comparatively  rare  and  they  are  de- 
composed by  water.  Oxygen  exists  there  it  is  believed,  because 
a  quantity  Ls  left  over  after  all  the  other  elements  had  taken  their 
share.  Argon  is  called  a  monatomic  element— that  is  an  atom 
of  argon  forms  a  molecule;  its  boiling  point  is  187  degress. 
Chemists  say  that  if  hydrogen  existed  free  in  the  atmosphere  it 
would  rise  and  go  to  some  other  celestial  body  having  enough 
gravitating  power  to  hold  it. 


What  brought  John  W.  Foster  into  such  prominence  in  Chinese  matters  ? 

E.  L.  G. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster  made  a  tour  of  the  world  after  retiring  as 
secretary  of  state  in  Gen.  Harrison's  cabinet.  He  visited 
China  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Viceroy  Li.  He  had 
been  the  counsellor  of  the  Chinese  legation  in  Washington,  and 
was  well  informed  as  to  their  affairs.  On  this  account,  he  was 
invited  in  December  last,  after  Cheng  Yen  Huan  had  been  desig- 
nated as  chief  commissioner  to  sue  for  peace,  to  go  to  China  and 
become  chief  adviser.  He  arrived  after  the  Japanese  had  declined 
to  negotiate  with  the  second  embassy.  He  accompanied  it  after- 
wards to  Shimonoseki  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  aiding  the  Chinese  at  this  juncture. 

After  the  treaty  was  signed  he  went  with  it  to  Pekin,  and  by 


his  arguments,  induced  its  ratification.  He  was  invited  to  become 
permanent  adviser,  and  to  accompany  Li  Ching  Fong  to  exchange 
the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  and  finally  to  deliver  the  formal 
possession  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  to  Japan.  His  mis- 
sion was  a  great  compliment  to  American  statesmanship. 

What  is  the  Mora  claim  which  has  just  been  paid  ?  F.  L 

In  1869  t^c  Spanish  government  during  the  Cuban  revolution 
ary  movement  seized  the  estates  of  Antonio  Maximo  Mora,  be- 
cause of  the  participation  of  his  brother,  Jose  Maria,  in  the  revo- 
lution. Antonio  was  at  the  time  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  He  was,  although  residing  in  New  York,  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  court-martial  for  sympathizing  with  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  his  estates  valued  at  several  millions  of  dollars 
confiscated.  He  tried  to  have  the  finding  set  aside  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  an  American  citizen,  but  the  Spanish  government  de- 
cided that  Mora  had  no  civil  status.  In  1872  Senor  Mora's  pro- 
test was  gone  ovar  by  the  Spanish  Claims  commission,  which  de- 
cided he  was  an  American  citizen,  and  that  there  was  due  from 
the  Spanish  government  $1,500,000  indemnity.  This  was  never 
paid,  and  the  matter  dragged  through  succeeding  administrations 
until  Secretary  Gresham,  shortly  belore  his  death,  brought  about 
a  settlement,  which  was  consummated  by  Senor  De  Lome,  the 
Spanish  minister,  Sept.  12,  delivering  to  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Adee,  a  draft  for  $1,449,000,  drawn  on  the  Spanish  financial 
agent  in  London. 


Fall  and  Winter  Associations. 

Oct.  11-12.  Nebraska  State  Association  of  Superintendents  and  Princi- 
pals at  Lincoln.    Edwin  N.  Brown,  president. 

Oct.  18.  Connecticut  State  Teachers*  Association  at  New  Haven.  W, 
I.  Twitchell. 

Oct.  17- 10.  Northeastern  Iowa  Educational  Association  at  Charles  City. 
W.  D.  wells,  Grundy  Center,  pres. ;  O.  M.  Elliot,  Reinbeck,  sec'y. 

Oct.  16-18.  —Nova  Scotia  Provincial  Educational  Association  at  the  nor- 
mal school,  Truro.    A.  McKay,  Halifax,  secretary. 

Oct.  16.  17,  18.— New  York  State  Council  of  City  and  Village  School  Su- 
perintendents at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  R.  K.  V.  Montford,  President,  New- 
burg. 

Dec.  a6,  27,  28. — Idaho  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Moscow. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  i>3.  Iowa  State  Teachers*  Association  at  De&  Moines.  R. 
C.  Barrett,  pres.  ;  Carrie  A.  Byrne,  chairman  ex.  com. 


Books. 


In  the  study  of  geography,  the  value  of  the  use  of  different  ma- 
terials for  the  formation  of  models  of  the  land  forms  is  fully  rec- 
ognized. The  question  is  as  to  the  method.  How  can  map 
modeling  be  used  most  effectively  in  enlarging  the  pupils'  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  ?  Prin.  Albert  £.  Maltby  answers  it  in  his  book 
entitled  Map  Modeling  in  Geography  and  History,  The  vol- 
ume embodies  the  result  of  a  long  and  successful  experience  in 
teachm^.  It  will  enable  young  teachers  to  take  up  the  work  and 
pursue  It  without  making  those  mistakes  that  would  be  inevitable 
without  some  help  of  this  kind.  The  work  described  includes 
modeling  in  sand,  clay,  putty,  paper  pulp,  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
other  materials :  also  chalk  modeling  in  its  adaptation  to  pur- 
poses of  illustration.  The  pupil  begins  with  the  most  familiar 
objects,  as  fields,  hills,  etc:,  and  proceeds  gradually  until  the  study 
of  continents  is  reached.  Under  *•  Nature  Study,"  quartz,  gran- 
ite, sandstone,  limestone,  marble,  and  other  common  substances 
are  considered.  "  Map  Modeling  in  History  "  includes  lessons  in 
home  geography,  forms  of  land,  products,  occupations,  manufac- 
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A  NEIV  DEPARTURE  IN  A RnHMETIC 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


ATWOOD'S  GRADED  ARITHMETIC  is  a  complete  course  m  Arithmetic 
prepared  by  a  practical  teacher,  widely  known  as  an  expert  in  results  as  well  as  in  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  The  work  has 
already  demonstrated  its  adaptability  to  the  grades  for  which  it  is  intended  and  has  more  than  met  all  the  demands  of  the  new 
education  in  this  department  of  school  work.    Some  of  the  features  are  : 

7.    THE    OLD    TIME    TOPICAL    ARRANGEMENT    IS    DISCARDED. 

2,     THE    WORK    IS    DIVIDED    INTO    GRADES    BY    YEARS. 

a,    THE    DEFINITIONS.    RRINCIRLES.    AND    RULES    ARE    RLACED    IN    THE    BACK   OF    THE    BOOK, 

4.    THE   AMOUNT  AND   VARIETY  OF  WORK   IS  SUCH    THAT   THE  BOOKS  NEED  NO  SUPPLEMENTING. 

J.  FMlrbankny   Supt.  of  Schools,  SpHnafi^ldt  Mo.:  "I  have  seeo  nothing 

full  •  •- 


Mrs*  B«    \llen   llarke«  Spe^rial  Jimtitutt  Jng'ruetor  In  Primary  Work, 

StaU  oj  New  York:  "  I  am  more  tti  m  pleAAetl  with  the  new  features  of  the  series. 

The  arrangement  of  the  topics,  the  nature  of  the  problems— the  embodying  of 

IvlBclplea  of  mathematics  point  by  point,  all  commend  the  work  to  the  teacher 

*  ho  knows  his  subject." 

Janeii  H,  Cooley«  School  Cf»mmi8»loner,  Second  District,  (Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.: 
"They  will  fill  an  Important  place  in  our  graded  schools.  As  our  course  is  now 
snanced,  the  books  will  be  an  efficient  aid  to  the  busy  teacher." 

Part  I. — 300  passes.    Cloth.    30  cents. 


upon  the  subject  that  meets  my  Ideas  mure  fully,  aud  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
must  me»  t  with  prompt  and  extensive  favor  among  educators.  They  are  Jlrst- 
class  in  every  pattlcular." 

R.  H.  Halsey,  Supt.  of  PubUc  Schools,  Oshk^tsh,  Wis.:  " The  more  I  exam- 
ine the  problems  the  greater  reason  have  I  for  commending  the  Judgment  of 
the  author  In  the  careful  gradation  of  his  work. 

Part  II. — 383  pages.     Half  Leather,  65  cents. 


IFriU  to  us  for  full  information  and  exchange  rates. 
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turing,  reccs  of  men,  etc.  The  book  was  written  by  a  practical 
tescher  for  practical  teachers.  It  has  numerous  illustrations. 
(E,  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.    $1.25.) 

Experience  has  shown  that  book  psychology  is  not  much  bene- 
fit to  the  teacher  as  an  aid  in  developmg  the  minds  of  the  your.g. 
He  neeos  something  tangible,  something  founded  on  observa- 
tion. E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  M.  Ph..  instructor  in  psychology  in  the 
Winona  (Minn.)  state  normal  school,  had  this  need  in  view  while 
preparing  his  little  book  entitled  Inductive  Ptycholo^.  This  is 
the  best  book  issued  for  young  teachers  in  normal  schools  who 
are  beginning  the  study  of  the  science.  Comparatively  little  of 
the  space  is  devoted  to  definitions,  a  large  part  of  it  to  suggestive 
questions  and  directions  for  the  study  o(  mental  phenomena,  al- 
ways keepinc  the  teacher  and  his  necessities  distinctly  in  view. 
The  topics  treated  are :  general  intellectual  powers,  special  in- 
tellectual powers,  the  representative  powers,  ihinking  habit,  child 
study,  feelings,  sources  of  feelling  and  relation  to  mental  pro- 
cesses, emotions,  will,  and  actions.  The  chapter  on  child  study 
will  prove  an  especially  helpful  one.  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New 
Ycrk  and  Chicago.    80  cents.) 

The  general  demand  for  a  more  natural  and  gradual  music 
course  parallel  to  the  mental  and  emotional  development  of  the 
child  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  Model  Music  Course  for  Schools, 
by  J.  A.  Brockhoven  and  A.  J.  Gantvoort.  Their  aim  has  been 
io  base  the  series  on  the  principles  of  vccal  music  and  the  needs 
of  child  training  throughout  the  different  periods  of  school  life. 
The  course  comprises  a  series  of  readers  and  a  sup[>lementary 
manual,  for  the  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school 
f^des.  There  is  a  reader  for  each  year  of  the  primary,  intermed- 
iate, and  grammar  grades,  beginning  with  a  primer  for  the  second 
year,  and  two  books  for  the  high  school.  Each  chapter  contains 
exercises  and  material  of  all  sorts  sufficient  for  one  month's  work 
and  is  divided  into  four  lessons,  embracing  subject  matter  for 
one  week's  study.  The  principal  is  thus  enabled  to  supervise  the 
work  throughout  the  whole  school  year,  and  to  remain  in  touch 
with  the  special  and  regular  teacher  in  this  branch  of  study.  In 
the  First  Reader  among  the  main  features,  are  exercises  that 
may  be  sung  to  the  syllable  names  for  vocal  training:  short  songs 
with  text  to  be  sung  at  sight,  in  each  lesson  ;  rote  songs ;  review 
exercises  for  test  in  sight  reading.  The  exercises  in  tne  Second 
Reader  are  similar,  though  of  course  more  advanced.  In  the 
Third  Reader  the  one  and  two  part  reversible  exercises  arc  (or 
fiDging  in  unison,  by  the  class,  of  difficult  melodic  phrases  and 
the  gradual  development  of  the  pupil.  (The  John  Church  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  Chicago.) 

We  sometimes  wonder  why  slavery  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
United  States  constitution,  why  the  question  of  slate  sovereignity 
was  left  so  indefinite  that  it  required  a  bloody  war  to  fully  estab- 
lish the  authority  of  the  feder^  government,  whv  the  president  is 
chosen  by  electors  instead  of  the  direct  votes  of  the  people,  why 
the  houses  of  Congress  are  representative  and  confederate  bodies 
respectively,  and  a  dozen  more  things.  All  these  points  and 
many  more  are  satisfactorily  explained  in  Dr.  B,  A.  Hinsdale's 


book,  TAe  American  Govtmment—Natijnal  and  Slate,  a  new 

and  revised  edition  of  which  has  lately  been  issued.  Few  people 
have  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  enter  into  a  detailed  study  of 
constitutional  law  ;  all  students  in  the  higher  schools  and  col- 
leges, in  order  to  become  intelligent  citizens,  should  uudetsiand 
as  much  of  it  as  is  presented  in  tnis  book.  The  purpose  of  the 
volume  is  not  so  much  to  show  the  document  of  1 787  as  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  constitution  by  the  life  of  the  people  and 
a.<i  construed  by  Congress,  the  executive,  and  by  the  courts  as 
shown  in  our  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  history.  The 
author  has  clearly  and  concisely  covered  all  points  that  ordinary 
students  would  be  likely  to  raise.  This  study  should  be  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  every  American  youth.  The  appendix  con- 
tains the  Mayflower  compact.  Franklin's  plan  of  union,  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  other  famous  documents  coti- 
nected  with  United  States  history,  (The  Werner  Company,  Chi- 
cago and  New  York.    Extra  silk  cloth,  lamo.,  496  pp.  $1.50-) 

An  excellent  foundation  knowledge  of  a  fiortion  of  physics  may 
be  obtained  from  one  of  the  recently  published  text-books  of  the 
University  Tutorial  series.  William  Briggs.  principal  of  Univer- 
sity Correspondence  college,  and  G.  H,  Bryan,  fellow  of  St,  Peter's 
college,  Cambridg,  have  prepared  this  volume,  which  is  entitled 
An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Hydrostatics.  In  the  examples 
the  authors  have  sought  to  deduce  results  from  first  principles, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  discourage  students  from^elyingon  mem- 
ory for  mathematical  formulae.  Where  new  depsuiures  have  been 
thought  desirable  they  have  generally  been  effected  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  teachers  the  opportunity  of  adhering  to  older  methods 
of  treatment  if  they  so  prcier.  Pneumatics  is  also  covered  by  the 
volume.  The  examples  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  nook 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  illustrations.  (W.  B.  Clive,  65  Filth 
avenue.  New  York.) 

Special  Mention. 

The  Winchester  factory,  which  turns  out  all  the  woodwork  for 
the  Bobrick  School  Furniture  Co.,  of  Boston,  was  burned  recentJy 
and  all  the  quartered  oak  desks  and  chairs  stored  and  in  process 
of  manufacture  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  water.  All  the  cherry 
lid  desks  18  in.  xz4  in.  were  also  destroyed.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  Bobrick  Co  ,  their  stock  in  cherry,  numbering  about 
13,000  desks  and  chairs,  were  stored  separately  and  saved. 
They  have  been  hustling  for  the  last  four  weeks  making  up  desks 
and  chairs  to  fill  their  orders  in  quartered  oak  and  cherry  lid 
desks.  The  Winchester  factory  will  be  ready  to  begin  work  on 
school  furniture  within  a  tew  days,  as  a  large  force  of  carpenters, 
masons,  and  machinists  are  now  at  work  re-building  the  fac- 
tory. 

The  new  Hammond  typewriter  No.  3,  oE  the  Hammond  Type- 
writer Co.,  of  New  York,  has  some  improvements  that  it  may  be 
well  to  mention.  One  of  these  Is  a  new  sight  attachment  (a  cir- 
cular frame)  called  a  shuttle  guard.  To  bring  the  work  in  sight, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  line  which  is  being  written,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  depress  the  shuttle  guard  by  pressing  on  the  finger 
piece.    This  brings  the  top  of  the  shuttle  shield  even  with  the 


Sick 

Or  Bilious 

Headache 

Cured  by  Talcing 


Cathartic  Pills 
Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World's  Fair. 

Alk  ronr  Drofibt  for  Ayer*,  SuupaiUU. 


1  CHAUTAUQUA  i 


^  BuropeintheXIX. Century  L 

S       Don't  waale  time  In  dnultDryrFailiiir.   S 

CTBkeupaiystematiccouisefurthecom-  ^ 
lnB«iiner.  K«p  alircasl  of  Ih:  timo.  C 
_^  ChauUuquaoffeisacuRipleteBiidhdpful  _ 
2  P'"i>  Over2oo,«a«nrQiredsinceiB7S.  ^ 
ft       JohnH.VIne«nv,i>ei>i.  iJi.BuRala.N.y.  ft 

mmimm  c  use  w^^'tm 


SAVE  ^  YOUR  FUEL 

ins  our  {rtore  pipe]  RAIHATOR. 
WHh  Hi  120  CrOM  TidlM, 
Ts  or  turnkce  doei  tha  oork  of 
Drop  pcat«l  (or  ptoofi  from 


TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  tint  order  from  each  nalghborhood 
flIlBd  at  WHOLESALE  price,  ud  ■ecuna 
an  agency.    Write  ac  once. 

ftOOH£Smt  Badiaior  COMPAHY, 
BO  Funa—  St..  M0CH£8T£».  H.  t. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men 
tiomng    The    School    Journal 
when  commuaicating  with  advertisers. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Nervourp^.„,^ 
Mental  ^^.„„ 

Nervous  ^^^^ 
Mental  ^.„„„ 

Freiigh's 

*T*'i\'r\tr'  ^-^  Phospherized 
1  iilllW  Cerebro-Spinant) 
will  cure   when   everything  else  has 
failed.     Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  tea  years  past,  by   over  40,000 
Physicians.     Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  ttiai.     Regular  bottle  {[  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  dosea  in  each. 
ConcentratBd,  Prompt,  Pow»rful. 
Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,   full 
directions,   testimonials,   etc.,   to  any 

/.  O.  Woodruff  6f  Co., 
a6-\m  Fallon  St..  NeiB  York  dtii. 
Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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bottom  of  the  line,  thus  serving  as  a  line  guide.  The  entire  line 
of  writing  is  brought  into  view  and  the  exact  location  of  the 
next  impression  is  accurately  indicated  by  the  notch  in  the 
center  of  the  shield.  The  new  shuttle  shield  frame  differs  from 
the  old  in  that  it  is  pivoted  on  the  front  of  the  shuttle  guard  and 
is  held  down  by  a  swivel  lock  that  is  turned  into  position  by  the 
thumb  ard  fore-finjjer  to  prevent  it  jumping  up  when  the  shuttle 
guard  is  released.  The  new  shield  is  straight,  having  no  corru- 
gations at  the  end  to  pull  out  of  shape. 

The  new  marginal  stop  consists  of  a  finger  piece  opjrated  by 
the  disengaging  lever,  that  when  marginal  notes  are  required,  cpn 
be  raised  so  as  to  pass  the  carriage  stop  block,  thus  allowing  the 
carriage  to  pass  to  the  next  stop.  Then  there  is  the  new  feed 
roll  knob  of  hard  rubber  of  increased  size  that  greatly  facilitates 
the  rapid  insertion,  lowering,  or  raising  of  the  paper  and  adds  to 
the  general  beauty  of  the  machine  ;  also  the  new  spring  winder 
roll,  insuring  a  uniform  tension  and  giving  better  results  in  mani- 
folding. 

"  What  sort  of  material  shall  I  select  for  fall  and  winter 
dresses?  "  can  be  answered  most  satisfactorily  by  paying  a  visit 
to  the  well  known  store  of  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co  ,at  Broadway 
and  19th  street,  where  the  regular  fall  importations  are  now  dis- 
played. In  setting  the  present  styles,  the  manufacturers  have 
gone  back  to  the  ante-bellum  days,  and  even  to  the  earlier  times 
of  powder  and  patches,  for  their  patterns  and  color  schemes. 
Throughout  it  all  there  is  a  tendency  to  run  the  changes  on 
Parisian  effects  in  design  and  color.  Neutral  tints  and  the  die- 
away  colors  of  recent  years  are  things  of  the  past.  Of  course  all 
these  goods  will  be  reserved  for  evening  wear  chiefly,  with  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  the  brocades,  which  are  to  be  largely  used  in 
the  making  of  the  new  Louis  Quatorze,  that  will  gradually  sup- 
plant the  fancy  waists  of  the  prevailing  mode.  Street  costumes, 
too,  will  take  on  added  richness  of  color  this  season.  Another 
line  of  goods  that  will  be  much  worn  by  the  fashionable,  and 
which  also  keep  up  the  general  gorgeous  color  sche.iie,  are  em- 
broidered chiffons  in  all  shades,  with  chiffon  bands,  with  lace  and 
spangle?,  suitable  for  waist  trimmings,  etc.  Lace  collars,  as  hll 
women  know,  are  among  the  things  without  which  a  costume  is 
now  hardly  complete.  The  latest  styles  are  in  renaissance  and 
batiste  lace,  with  the  higher  grades  in  duchess  and  point. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Established  1870.  Published  weekly  at  $2.50  per  year,  is  a  journal  of 
education  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  prmcipals,  and  ail  teachers 
who  desire  to  have  a  complete  account  of  all  the  great  movements  in  edu- 
cation. 

We  publish  The  Teachers'  Institute,  monthly.  $1.00  per  year ;  The 
Primary  Schcx>l,  $1.00  a  year;  Educational  Foundations,  $1.00  a 
year  ;  and  Our  Times  (Current  Events),  monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 


The  Chandler  Adjustable  School  Furniture  Co ,  of  Boston, 
have  had  a  very  profitable  season.  Mr.  Butler  says :  "  We  have 
more  orders  than  we  can  fill,"  and  also  adds  :  "  We  consider  our 
success  due  to  our  advertising." 

The  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  formerly  at  no  Boylstcn 
street,  has  united  with  the  Boston  School  of  Expression.  The 
office  is  458  Boylston  street. 

The  Standard  School  papers  manufactured  by  Smith  &  White, 
of  Holyoke,  Mass  .have  made  rapid  leaps  into  popularity-a  new 
building  is  being  constructed  to  permit  more  entensive  work. 
E.  E.  Babcock  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  the  New  England  agents,  say 
they  cannot  fill  orders  as  they  would  like  to. 

N.  L  Wilson,  of  170  Tremont  street,  Boston,  is  a  great  "  olo- 
gist."  He  says  there  are  twenty-two  of  them  and  he  deals  m 
fifteen.    He  makes  a  specialty  of  collections  for  schools. 

An  excellent  addition  to  American  History  literature  are  the 
Old  South  Leaflets  published  by  the  directors  of  the  Old  South 
Studies.  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent i^ixty-four  leaflets  in  the  series,  and  they  can  be  purchased 
for  five  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred.  The  historical  matter 
is  very  interesting. 

Bradlee  Whidden  will  issue  shortly  another  of  those  charming 
little  books  by  Edward  Knodel  This  will  be  about  moths. 
There  will  be  as  usual  a  lar^e  number  of  engra\ings  drawn  from 
life  by  the  author  himself.  These  little  books  have  won  great 
popularity. 

Thousands  of  people  praise  the  medicinal  merits  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
to  their  friends. 


False  Eoonomy 

is  practiced  by  people  who  buy  inferior  articles  of  food.  The  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best  infant  food,  /ft/ani  Health  is  the 
title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Sent  free  by  the  New  York  Con- 
densed Milk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tours  to  the  South  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Two  very  attractive  early  autumn  tours  are  announced  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company.  They  include  the  battle6eld  of  Gettysbure,  pic- 
turesque Blue  MounUin,  Luray  Caverns,  the  Natural  Bridge,  Grottoes  of  the 
Shenandoah,  the  cities  of  Richmond  and  Washinj«:ton,  and  Mt.  Vernon. 
The  tours  cover  a  period  of  ten  days,  and  will  sUrt  from  New  York  in 
special  trains  of  parlor  cars  on  September  24  and  October  8.  Round-trip 
rate,  including  all  necessary  expenses,  $55  from  New  York,  $53  from 
Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  detailed  itinerary  apply  at  Ticket  Agents  or  to  Tourist  Agent,  1196 
Broadway,  New  York,  or  Room  411,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


TEACHER'S  AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERHIVE  tSSOCHTIOim'^l^r' 

Established  In  1884.    Positions  filled,  3,700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ^^^"?5^mp2ny':'^'^  * 

8KHD  TO  ANT  OF  THESE  AGENCIES  FOR  IQO-PAOK  AOENCT  XANUAL,  FREE, 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  803  Twelfth  Street,  Wasaington,  D.  C. ; 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  490  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 

355  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. ;  xsoV^  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

3a  Church  Street,  Tcronto,  Can. 

THE  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 

Offers  the  best  opportunity  to  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  Colleges  and  special  teachers  of 
all  kinds  for  better  paying  positions  for  Sept.  1895.  A  wide  acquamtance  with  schools  both 
public  and  private,  and  school  officers  all  over  the  United  State?,  as  well  as  the  reputation 
of  recommending  capable,  well  prepared  teachers,  has  given  this  Bureau  a  prominent  p!ace 
as  an  efficient  teachers*  agent.  If  you  wish  a  better  position  or  know  ^here  a  teacher  is 
wanted,    write  full  particulau-s  at  once  to  the  manager.     Form  for  stamp. 

H.  S-  KELLOGG,  Matiager.  61   E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


AQENCY. 


I 


We  have  good  places  for  good  teachers  in  all  depart- 
ments.    Register  at  once. 

E.    F.    FOSTER,  Manager, 
50  BROMFIELD  STREET,      BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEACHERS'    AQENCY 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers,  Professors,  and 
Musicians  of  both  sexes  for  Universities,  Colleges, 
Schools,  Families  and  Churches.  Circulars  of  choioe 
schools  carefully  recommended  to  parents  Selling 
and  renting  of  sdiool  property. 

B.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB.       ^ 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  cor,  soth  St.,       New  Yokk  Citt. 

TsBchsrs  Wsntsd!  Ita^s^ion.exStwoJS' 

lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.    4,000  positions  flUed. 
AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'   AQENCY 

Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families,  superior 
Professors,  Principals.  Assistants.  Tutors,  and  Gov- 
ernesses, for  every  department  of  instruction :  recom- 
mends good  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON, 
Ameri^ft  mnd  Fcreiin  Ttmcktrs^  Agency^ 
Union  8«aare,  Mew  York* 


Boston  and 


THB  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  •*SSKS«<S 

One  Fee  Renisters  in  Both  Offices.    Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

OfhoM:  I  10  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON.   21  I  Wabaah  Ave.,  CHICAOO. 


BidaaM 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AQENCY. 


Assists 


Provides  Schools  of  all    Grades  with   Competent   Teachers. 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtaining  Positions. 

C9rrt9^iuUn€e  with  tckool  officers  andieaekers  is  inviUd, 

tfABLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager,  S4  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 

THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

C.  J.  ALBERT  a  B.  F.  CLARK,  Managers,)  2  I  I    WabaSh   Ave.,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Established  1887.    The  largest  and  best  equipped  Agency  in  the  WesL 
*Aaent  for  Northwest:    C.  P.  BOOEB8,  Marshal  I  town,  la. 


For  larser  salaries,  or  change  of  location,  address 
Teachers*  Co-operative  Association,  6034  Woodlawn 
Are..  Chicago.  Orvillb  Brswbr,  Mauater, 

XITA^lJPDQof  recognized  ability  wanted 
I  CiMwribriw  for  high  giidepoaitions  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  sutes.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Robt. 
L.  Myers,  Manager,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
(11th  year^ ^^ 

^  ^    A  rrd»m»/'Ai  IS  Valuable  m  proportion  to  its 
^n  agency  '^^^y^^^^      n  \^   merely  beats 

of  vacancies  and  fL^f  is  something,  but  if  it 
tells  you  about  them  ^^•'^^  is  asked  to  recommend 
a  teacher  and  recommends  I? rrn'nt.'ntp^/lc 
you,    that   is    more.       Ouis    I\€€OmmenaS 

C,  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ehermerhom's  Teaehers'  Ageney 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Esublished  1855. 

3  East  14TH  Street,  N.  Y. 
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New  Books. 

In  Woolfall's  Home  and  School  Library 
is  published  The  Youth's  Classical  Du- 
tio»ary,  edited  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  M.  A., 
the  author  of  tnany  handy  liiile  volumes. 
This  is  just  the  bock  for  young  students, 
who  will  take  much  more  in'erest  in  their 
classical  studies  if  they  have  a  means  of 
getting  an  idea  of  who  the  historical  and 
mythological  personages  mentioned  in  their 
xesiSivis  are.  The  introduction  gives  a 
brief  nistory  of  classical  leaminjr  (Thi 
Woolfall  Co..  114  Fifth  •*  ■■ 


ming      (' 


Tiny  Tot's  Speaker.  comyAtA  by  Liwic 
J.  Rook  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  H.  Goodfellow. 
contains  a  large  number  of  selections  for 
the  >ounge5t  pupils  in  both  prose  and  vcise. 
h  will  be  a  good  book  to  draw  from  for 
school  entertainments  and  other  occasions, 
as  the  selections  cover  a  wide  field.  (The 
Penn  Publishing  Co  ,  Philadelphia.  Boards, 
ascents;  paper,  15  cenis.) 

The  different  numbers  of  Shoemaker's 
Btit  S*U(tions  for  Readinxs  and  Recila 
Hens  are  compiled  bv  leading  elocutionists 
of  the  country,  who  have  exceptional  facil- 
ities for  securing  selections  and  whose 
juf^enc  as  to  their  merits  is  invaluable. 
They  take  the  greatest  pains  to  get  the  best 
material  much  of  which  is  used  by  special 
permission  of  other  publishers.  'No,  13. 
the  latest  one  in  the  series,  was  compiled 
by  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  vice-president  of  the 
National  school  of  elocution  and  oratory. 
(The  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Cloth,  50  cents  ;  paper,  30  cents.) 

No,  1 1  of  Srrap  Book  Recilaliens,  by 
Henry  M  Soper,  of  the  Soper  school  of 
oratory,  Chicago,  contains  manv  selections 
that  have  become  favorites  and  more  that 
will  b;come  favorites  when  they  have  been 
given  a  trial.  Several  of  the  choicest  have 
been  tested  by  pupils  before  public  audi- 
ences and  have  not  been  found  wanting  in 
the  essential  rei^uisiles  for  successful  reci- 
tations. In  this  time  of  hackneyed  reci- 
tations there  is  no  doubt  selections  drawn 
from  the  best  currtnt  verse  and  prose  of 
the  day  will  be  welcomed.  The  supple 
ment  contains  a  number  of  original  recita 
Oons  by  William  H.  Head.  (T,  S.  Denison 
Chicago.     25  cents.) 

Slips  of  '•fie^ih  has  valuable  suggestions 
to  those  who  would  use  good  English  -  and 
who  would  not?  John  H.  Bechtel  has 
done  thoughtful  persons  a  gooJ  service. 
(Penn  Pub.  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

Number  77  of  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series  ccntains  Tkt  Colter's  Saturday 
Night,  atid  other  Poemi.  '(Houghton,  i 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  | 


POOR  MAN  STOP 


murtliifr  your  monef  on  tbo  toooooo  bablt.  Too 
can't  aflbrd  It.  It  wlU  keep  you  poor— poor  In  purse 
and  poor  in  health.  Stop  it  with  the  aid  of  NO-TO- 
BAO.   Lay  the  foundation  for  a  fbrtune  and  health. 

BURNING  YOUR  MONEY! 

The  poor  men  of  Amerloa  burned  and  ohewed  up 
ta00,000,0O0  worth  of  tobaooo-naoney  last  year. 
Yon  helped.  Great  tobaooo  trusts  absorb  miUions 
at  the  expense  of  your  nerTe-foroe  and  manhood. 
Doesiti»y7   Get  cured— the  money  saved  ■wUl 

START  A  BANK-ACCOUNT. 

HO-TO-BAO,  original  guaranteed  tobaooo  habit  onre, 
will  help  you.  Sold  by  all  drusfflsts  under  absolute 
guarantee  to  oura  We  will  give  you  the  guarantee 
In  writing.  If  you  haven't  got  the  ready  money, 
writs  to  UB  and  we  will  find  a  way  to  help  yon  to  a 
qniok  and  easy  cure. 

OONT  TOBACCO  SPIT  AND 

SMOKE  YOUR  LIFE  AWAY. 

That's  the  title  of  our  little  booklet  sent  fbr  the 
imWtig  with  a  free  sample  of  HO-TO-BAO  and 
written  guarantee  of  tnire.    'Write  a  line  today. 

THE  STERLIU  REMEDY  CO.,     chtai,».»o-t~i.c-..N«rir«k.  » 
^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ra  ^^n  ^B^  ^1^  ^^u 

ffiffil  HQ  EQ  ^QP  ^^H  ^^9  ^^9  ^^H  ^^9 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 


FOR    BOVS 
AND    GIRI-S. 

CHAUCER,     SPENSER.    SIDNEY. 

Bv  Mrs,  Gertrude  h,  Ely, 
For   Teuliine   Literatm 
General  Reading. 

iR  Id  blight,  cfaitly,  InteratlnR  way  o[  EnKliih  authoni.    It  cariDOl 

Cloth.   Price  SO  Cents.  Special  Terms  for  Introduction. 

All  inlrrtiltd in  LiUrlttrt  mni  Rixdinf  fsr  Iki  Vmngart  argrJ  Is  irt  Ikit  tuak. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,        New  York  and  Chicago. 

DEADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning    The  Journal     wbeo  comniuD> 
""    catin;  with  advertisers. 


HAREIET  HUBBARD  AYER, 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

FOR  THE  COnPLEXION 

Has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  century.  It  was  originally  made  for  the  most  celet»ated 
beauty  of  her  time — Madame  Julie  R£camier — and  by  its  constant  use  she  retained 
ber  exquisite  complexion  until  her  death,  at  eighty. 

r£CAM[ER  cream  is  the  only  preparation  of  its  kind  which  has  received 
the  indorsements  of  eminent  physicians  and  chemists.  Used  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Mesdames  Adelina  Paiti,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, James  Brown  Potter,  Langlry.  Lillian  Russell,  and  thou- 
sands of  fashionable  women  alt  over  the  world. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  not  a  cosmetic.      You  apply  it 
at  night  and  wash  it  off  in  the  morning. 

Price  $1.50  per  jar.     Sample  bottle  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

Recamier  Mfg  Co.,  131  W.  31st  St.,  New  York. 
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GLOVES. 

"  Courfohsier"    "  Dent,    AlUrofl    df 

Co"  and  "Fownis." 

^'CourvolBitier't"  four-butUn  Olac'e 

K id,  ait  BhadeB,$I.BO per  pair. 

MEN'S  DRIVING  GLOVES 
NEW    YORK. 


REWARD  &  GIFT  CARDS 

TbDUHiula  Maw  Pnltj  ARHna  Dmcu  of  nonli, 
aenillM,  kuili.  PuuU,  ViHi.  BblH.  BInU,  Aaladl. 
Jnmulw,  bandKHp*.  XirlnB  aiurWitaf  BHnn.Mii. 
Prtoaa  roT  U  oardK  uh  Si4m  laobaa  •«  >SiBS  IIce 
4S11«  aOei    ■'tl^^*^  7lB  OOBi   Bill   TDc.    Jll>^>» 

Samples  Sent  Free  to  Teachers. 

a^a.  giSlM»».  Xlph«b«l.  ynm6*r.  DrMrM.  hw. 

A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


HAVE   YOU  SHN   THB 


MANIKIN. 


ItooDtAiDB  ittj  dlflereat  oolored  plates  .. 

■■ """"T-  otM-tnlrd  lUe^lM.    Every  Orsan  Id 

r« .. _*      Plate*  printed 


mtUm  OTHT  tbe  a 


11  Mid  tor  trom  •»>  to  |aO  ewb. 


MM.    It 
BMlpi 


t.  L.  KXtLOBD  ft  00..  K«w  Tark  ud  CUmco 


LADIES 


That  remarkable  volume,  Silai  Marntr, 
is  now  in  a  new  form  by  Longmans,  Green 
i  Co.  It  has  a  portrait  of  George  Eliot. 
\nA  is  prepared  with  notes  for  school  use ; 
it  will  have  a  value  (or  literature  classes. 

A  handy  dictionary  like  NuitaWt  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  student's  table.  It  will 
suiprise  many  to  know  that  this  one  in  a 
new  dress  is  one  ol  the  4^0,000  that  have 
been  published.  Its  cost  is  one  dollar  only. , 
(Frederick  Wame  &  Co.)  I 

StUctioiu  from  Browning  for  school  use  , 
..  published  by  A.  LoveU  &  Co.  In  about 
100  pages  many  good  things  are  collected. 

Literary  Notes. 

The  Messrs.  Putnam  will  soon  issue  in 
[heir  Heroes  of  the  Nation  s  Series  Charles 
XII.  and  tke  Collapse  of  the  Swtdhh  Em- 
pire, t68i-i7i9,  by  R.  Nesbit  Bain. 

Tolstoi's  Matter  and  Man,  will  be  added 
to  the  Messrs.  Crowell's  series  ol  boollets. 

Beginning  this  month  Messrs.  Lippincott 
will  bring  out  a  new  edition,  in  eight  vol- 
umes, of  the  complete  works  of  Poe,  with 
twenty-four  photogravures.  Two  volumes 
will  be  issued  each  month.  The  printing 
and  binding  will  be  of  high  quality. 

Messrs.  McClurg,  of  Chicago,  have  about 
ready  a  volume  of  Rteollecliom  of  Lincoln, 
1847-1W5,  by  the  late  Ward  H.  Lamon. 

Sweet  Alice  and  Ben  Bolt  have,  in  a 
measure,  lost  balladjc  form  to  their  creator, 
Tnoroas  Uunn  English,  for  they  come 
ringing  at  bis  door,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Newark  (N.  I.)  postman,  about  as  often 
as  the  letter  carrier  delivers  his  daily  mail. 
Letters  to  Mr.  English  are  incessantly  ask- 
ing (or  bis  autograph,  and  there  are  some 
modest,  ytt  enthusiastic,  persons  who  beg 
(or  copies  of  "  Ben  Boll."  "to  be  writ  out 
«i(h  his  own  pen,"  and  just  as  often  these 
requests  are  unaccompanied  by  stamps. 

Donald  G,  Mitchell's  new  volume  in  his 
series  entitled  English  Lands,  Letters,  and 
Kings,  is  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Grover  Cleve- 
land. 

Interesting  Notes. 

The  greatest  forest  in  tbe  world  is  said 
to  be  in  Siberia,  where  the  great  plains  of 
the  Yenisei,  Olenek,  Lena,  and  Vana  rivers 
comprise  a  great  timber  belt.  It  averages 
t,ooo  miles  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
and  in  the  Yenisei  district  is  1,700  miles 
wide.  The  length  is  fully  3,000  miles. 
The  trees  are  principalty  pines,  tirs.  and 
larchef,  and  they  rise  to  a  height  of  lyt 
feet,  and  they  stand  so  closely  together  it  is 
difficult  to  walk  among  them. 

Next  in  size  is  the  Torest  of  Central  Af- 
rica in  the  valley  of  the  Congo.  This  re- 
gion is  estimated  to  be  3,000  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  its  vast  width  is 
not  known.  An  [mmense  forest  region  ia 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  comprising 
much  of  northern  Brazil,  Ecuador.  Co- 
lumbia, Peru,  and  Bolivia. 

In  North  America  the  two  greatest  for- 
ests lie  north  o[  tbe  St.  LawretKe  river,  ex- 
tending to  Hudson's  bay.  A  tract  of  forest 
Und  still  larger  extends  from  the  state  ol 
Washington  northward  through  British  Co- 
lombia and  Alaska.  ■■■■■ 

The  teacher  will  advise  his  pupils  that  the  ,  p  |{  £  £  n^Tr 
boimdary  question  with  England  involving  ' ._._.  ^_  „,_^.^!<™?- 
important  American  interests  in  Alaska  is 
yet  to  be  settled.  The  British- Canadian 
member  of  ibe  boundary  commission  was 
appointed  last  week.  Who  will  be  the 
American  member  of  it  ?  Who  under- 
stands our  interests  ?  It  should  be  some 
one  who  uaderstands  (he  geography  of 
Alaska,  England  should  be  made  aware 
that  she  is  not  deahng  with  Venezuela  nor 
with  Africa. 


This  il 

isn't  'MVe 

•"        v\   ^ 

^     \V*  BIAS 

fck5*  TELTEIEEII 

SKKT  BHISmG." 

Sand  tor  uRiDles,  showlne  labsii  ind  malerikl. 
lotha  S.  H.  ift.  Co..  P.  O.  Bo»  6«,  N.  Y.  Clly- 

'•S.H.&.M."  DreasSUys are  the  Best. 


USE 
ONLY 


Brown's  French  Dressing 

OH  YOUR 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


HSHNBMSNN 

Medical  Goiiege  and  Haspltal 

OF  CHI 0*00.  ILLINOIS. 
Tba  (hirty-atKik  KBOiul  eoon*  of  leotafM  Id 
llili  ImUtnlloii  will  aomiiHiiM  SeptOBbar  U,  IM. 
Haw  ooltaa*  tnilMliiB.    Well  wnlppad  IfboniorlM. 
MxparlvDoed    leaeban.     Low  net,    Bqnalltr   In 


Ui  Bi.  Hgw  Toik. 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 
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five  candidates  over  eighty  years  old,  and 
eightecQ  over  ninety.    Tnesemen  had  been 


Cold  bums  maybe  produced  bj^i 
ly  low  temperatures,  as  M.  Raoul  Picket  has 
lately  shown.  There  are  two  degrees  of 
bums.  In  the  first  kind  the  slcia  reddens. 
and  turns  blue  the  next  day,  while  the  area 
of  the  burn  expands  till  it  is  double  the 
original  size.  The  burn  docs  not  heil  for 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  is  accompanied  by 
painful  ilchmg.  The  second  variety  of 
bum,  which  is  more  serious,  is  caused  by  a 
longer  contact  with  the  cold  body,  Tnc 
skin  comes  o^,  suppuration  sets  in,  and 

Krts  affected  by  the  cold  act  like  foreign 
dies.  M.  Picket,  when  suffering  from  a 
cold  bum  once  scorched  the  same  hand. 
The  scorched  part  healed  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  but  the  cold  burn  did  not  heal  for  five 
or  six  months. 

At  Altdorf,  where  the  legend  says  the  hat 
of  Gessler  was  set  up  in  the  market  place, 
a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  William  Tell  has 
been  unveiled  by  the  president  of  the  Swiss 
federation. 

la  China  an  aspirant  for  a  civil  service 
appointment  does  not  get  disi:ouraged  at 
the  first  failure  to  pass  an  examination, 
t  examination  there  were  thirty- 

Tet"  ?!  "        ' 

taking  examinations  all  their  lives  without 
getting  an  appointment. 

The  chinchbna  tree,  from  which  quinine 
is  obtained ;  is  largely  cultivated  in  Java, 
Hindustan,  Jamaica.  Guiana,  and  the  Fiji 
islands.  It  was  very  difficult  formerly  to 
to  find  the  wild  trees,  and  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment had  seeds  gathered  and  plants 
brought  from  South  America  to  Java  to  be 
cultivated.  Other  plantations  have  sprung 
from  this,  and  they  produce  large  quantities 
of  the  drug.  The  name  chinchona,  was 
officially  adopted  as  late  as  1S91,  but  the 
drug  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  The 
discovery  of  its  medicinal  properties  is 
credited  to  the  Jesuits,  and  it  was  known  as 
■'Jesuits*  Powder."  It  grows  in  a  wild  state 
1:1  many  countries  of  South  America,  but  it 
is  said  that  it  will  not  thrive  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

September  is  the  golden  month  for  in 
sects.  The  bees  are  busy  in  the  golden-rod 
and  thistle.  The  great  bumblebee,  the 
domestic  bee,  and  the  wild  bee  are  all  busy 
together.  They  seem  to  feel  bound  to 
make  honey  while  the  sun  shines.  The 
spiders  are  busy  as  the  bees.  Every  morn- 
ing their  webs  cover  the  hollows  of  the 
fields.  Their  long,  straight  cables  stretch 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  humming  bird  is 
taking  his  last  taste  from  the  honeysuckle, 
the  nasturtiam  and  the  trumpet  creeper's 
insect  wot*  is  now  to  be  fousd  everywhere  : 
eggs  neatly  glued  upon  twigs ;  cocoons 
bung  in  safe  and  inconspicuous  places  ; 
ovals,  apparently  made  of  cotton,  are  stuck 
in  little  holkiws  in  the  bark  of  trees.    The 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness,  bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  10c.  and 
95c,  a  Ixix,  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  ulei  more  than  6,000,000  boxes. 


careless  buiterfl  ies  are  lulled  back  by  the  still 
air  and  golden  sunshine.  They  must  soon 
disappear,  but  that  will  be  as  numerous  as 
ever  next  summer ;  they  have  laid  plans  for 
the  coming  year. 

Capt.  Hinde,  who  has  been  traveling  and 
fighting  for  some  years  in  the  Congo  basin, 
said  almost  all  the  tribes  there  practice  can  - 
nibalism,  though  in  some  parts  it  is  pre- 
vented by  the  presence  of  white  civilization. 
In  others  it  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 
An  extensive  traffic  in  human  fl;sh  prevails 
in  many  districts,  slaves  being  kept  and  sold 
as  articles  of  food.  In  the  country  of  the 
Baletela  one  sees  neither  gray-haired  per- 
sons, halt,  maimed,  nor  blind.  Even  parents 
are  eaten  by  their  children  on  the  approach 
of  the  least  sign  of  old  age.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  Baletela  are  a  splendid 
race.  After  a  fight  the  native  camp  follow- 
ers of  his  expedition  invariably  ate  the 
dead. 

The  Japanese  yeast  is  derived  from  an 
obscure  fungus  belonging  to  the  mildew 
family.  It  is  propagated  by  putting  it  in 
boiled  bran.  It  is  used  for  brewing  pur- 
poses, and  produces  more  alcohol  than 
yeast.  It  is  in  the  making  of  bread  that  it 
IS  expected  to  prove  of  most  value. 

Garden  City  has  long  been  the  center  of 
irrigation  in  the  semi-arid  west  of  Kansas. 
The  Arkansas  river,  flowing  with  an  aver- 
age descent  of  seven  feet  to  the  mile,  which 
afforded  an  excellent  source  of  water  sup- 
ply for  irrigation,  the  earliest  settlers  tapped 
with  small  ditches  to  supply  water  for  their 
single  farms ;  this  proving  successful  led  to 
the  formation  of  companies,  and  from  itJS; 
many  canals  were  constructed,  varying 
from  a  few  miles  to  nearly  100  miles  in 
length,  to  irrigate  not  only  the  vdUey  lands, 
but  Co  carry  water  to  the  highlands.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  about  1 50  reser- 
voir-irrigated farms  of  various  sizes  suc- 
cessfully operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Card  en 
City,  and  more  constantly  in  preparation, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  in  a  veiy  few  years 
the  arid  prairie  will  blossom  in  a  new  era 
of  beauty  and  prosperity. 

Among  some  of  the  curious  things  ex- 
hibited at  a  recent  ladies'  night  of  the  Royal 
society  at  Burlington  house,  London,  were 
larvae  whose  colors  had  been  influenced  in 
the  space  of  a  single  summer  by  varying 
their  environment ;  the  telautograph  of 
Prof.  Elish  Gray,  which  reproduced  writing, 
sketches,  etc.,  at  a  distance  equivalent  to 
three  miles  of  ordinary  conductor;  an  ap- 
paratus for  showing  the  gravitational  at- 
traction of  a  lead  sphere  eight  incnes  in  di- 
ameter on  a  small  gold  bait ;  an  induction 
balance  which  plainly  detected  the  presence 
of  metal  in  its  vicinity ;  a  new  form  of  cam  - 
era  for  taking  microphotographs  of  bacte- 
ria ;  gold  leaves  four  millionchs  of  an  inch 
thick  -that  is,  hve  to  ten  times  more  tenu- 
ous than  beaten  gold  leaf,  obtained  be  elec- 
tro-deposition on  copper  and  subsequent 
chemical  dissolution  of  the  baser  metal ; 
and,  finally,  photographic  prints  in  natural 
colors,  obtained  by  printing  in  the  primary 
colors  only. 

The  British  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  has  issued  a  leaffel  on  the  bird  of 
paradise,  containing  an  appeal  to  woman 
throughout  the  world  to  discountenance  the 
sacrifice  of  this  marvelous  and  beautiful 
bird,  which  is  daily  becoming  rarer,  by  re- 
fusing to  wear  or  purchase  its  feathers. 

There  are  now  850  electric  railways  in 
the  United  Stales,  with  more  than  9.000 
miles  of  track,  2,300  cars,  and  a  capital  of 
(400.000,000,  In  1SS7  the  electric  roads  in 
the  United  States  numbered  only  thirteen, 
with  about  100  cars. 
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Hood's  Pills  are  an 


d  cathartic.   2jc. 


HB 


General  Grant  lived 
on  Bovinine  the  last 
four  months  of  his 
life. 

J.  sc  oijoorrx, 

W.  ft  A.   K.  JohaMon's  WkU   Uft, 

and ftUUndtot SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

•  Wflrt  14a  It.  Wnr  T«k. 


Crown  Lavender 
Pocket  Salts. 


Ttie  CroffD  Pcrfniaefl  Poclet  Salts. 

Made  by  th«n  for  Kicral 
;  »far.  in  Engbnd,  bui  dds 

Crown  Lavender 
Cra  t>-A  ppl  e  Bl  ossoRi 
Wbite  Lilac 

Verbena 
Malsuklta 

Viotette 

And  ill  oltin  odon. 


ily  perfumedwiih  ibeCro' 

Layenier  Balti  and  tbtioub  perfumed  Salu,  ihe 
crealirin  at  Itie  Orown  rernUnetT  QwDftaj,  and 
90  Lone  and  (ivoniablir  knomi  lolheir  Liiaaoa  and 

Par.i  dicpleie. 
FEIGEBi  BtiDdud  Bin,  BOo.  Bmiillu  Bin,  Us. 
la  Kid  Fonti,  T6a.  "  "  '  6O0, 
Aik  Tonr  Dmrglit  Ibr  thtm  or  by  Kudins  eltbcr  of 
tbeiil,oveiimimnisloCiiweI1,MBiKy*Co.,N.y.| 
Melvin4BadKct.orT.M«c.»CD,.BoMoii:Ge<..B. 
Evini, Phlla.:E.  P.  Mem.  Wajhn.;  or  Wilmol  J. 
HaJL,  an.;oncDlihM«  boulesol  Pocket  Silunfil 
besentlreeloanynddress.  NamelheodocrequittrL 
Btwan  of  Wortbleu  Imltadont. 
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The  Little  Negroes  are  the  smallest  peo- 
ple in  the  world  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  black  dwarfs  of  the  Congo, 
who  are  said  to  average  only  four  feet  and 
two  and  one  half  inches  in  height.    Owing 
to  the  extreme  wildness  of  the^e  little  peo- 
ple and  the  difficulty  of  approachiug  them, 
they  have  never  been  studied  to  any  extent 
except  on  the  Andaman  islands.    There 
the  race  has  been  kept  particularly  pure,  no 
intrusions  by  strangers  having  occurred. 
At  all  events  there  has  been  no  settlement 
by  foreigners,  though  Malays  and  Chinese 
have  for  centuries  frequented  the  islands 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  edible  swal- 
lows' nests.     They  have  laid  traps  for  the 
natives  in  order  to  catch  them  and  make 
slaves  of  them.     On  this  account  the  pyg- 
mies have  made  a  practice  of  killing  mari- 
iners  who  chance  to  be  cast  away  on  their 
shores.     By  nature  they  are  gentle  and 
kindly.     Their  morals  are  an  improvement 
on  those  of  most  white  people.    The  sight 
and  hearing  of  these  pygmies  are  extremely 
delicate,  the  former  sense  being  more  de- 
veloped among  tribes  in  the  jungles,  and 
the  latter  among  people  who  live  on  ihe 
coast.  The  dwarfi  are  short-lived,  fifty  years 
among  ihem  being  extremely  old  age.    On 
the  Andamans  the   pygmies  do  not  know 
how  to  make  fire,  but  only  to  keep  it  alive. 
They  say  that  they  got  it  originally  from  a 
god,  but  it  may  have  been  obtained  from 
one  of  two  volcanoes  in  the  neighborhood. 


Daring  the  Teething^  Period. 

IIks.  Wimslow*s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for 
over  Fifty  Years  by  Millions  of  Mothers  (or  their 
^Udren  while  Teething,  with  Perfect  Success. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  all 
Hla :  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
fir  Dtarrhuss.  Sold  by  Drufi^Rists  in  eveiy  part  of 
the  world.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  **Mr8.  Winslow^s 
Sooihliiflf  Symp;*'  and  Uke  no  other  kind.  Twenty- 
ire  cents  a  bottle. 


Probably  not  one  person  among  a  hun- 
dred has  even  an  approximate  conception 
of  the  illuminating  power  of  one  of  the 
great  modern  electric  search  lights,  and  it 
is  only  vaguely  understood  that  it  must  be 
something  enormous.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  the  projecting  reflectors  in  use,  which 
serve  as  multiplying  factors  for  the  actual 
candle-power  of  the  electric  arc,  the  illumi 
nating  capacity  of  the  beams  issuing  from  one 
of  the  large  modern  search  lights  has  been 
placed  at  the  equivalent  of  something  over 
200,000,000  candles.  Just  what  this  mean^ 
is  not  easily  realized,  though  a  popular 
measure  of  the  lij^hting  power  is  afforded  by 
the  statement  that,  under  favorable  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  one  of  these  large  lights 
can  be  seen  nearly  a  hundred  miles  away, 
and  will  illumine  objects  at  a  distance  of 
almost  twenty  miles  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  make  their  examination  possible 
with  the  aid  of  a  field  glass. 

A  German  chemist  is  reported  to  have 
discovered  a  new  substance  which  has  the 
remarkable  and  unique  property  of  solidfy- 
iog  when  heated  and  r^^maining  liquid  at 
temperatures  below  zer  .  It  has  been  named 
cryostase,  and  is  obtained  by  mbcing  to- 
gether equal  parts  of  phenol,  camphor,  and 
saponine,  and  adding  a  somewhat  smaller 
proportion  of  essence  of  turpentine.  Cer- 
tain substances,  like  the  albumens,  harden 
on  heating,  but  this  is  the  only  product  that 
again  liquefies  on  cooling. 

"  Astronomers  are  not  agreed  that  all  the 
surface  markings  on  the  moon  can  be  ex- 
plained by  volcanic  action,"  says  Popular 
Astronomy,  **  Those  who  believe  that  the 
volcanic  theory  accounts  for  the  so-called 
crater  formations  with  central  cones,  are  not 
satisfied  with  such  an  explanation  for  the 
origin  of  the  walled  or  rampart  plains. 
They  confess  that  the  origin  of  these  fea- 
tures and  some  others  are  beyond  their  ex- 
planation. 
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Pears' 

Econom- 
ical soap  is 
one  that  a 
touch  of 
cleanses. 


The  St  Denis  Hotel 

BmOADWAY  AMD  ELMVmMTM  STRmMT, 

OppotiU  Grace  Church,  NEW    YORK 


The  St.  Denis  is  the  most  centrally  located  hotel  in 
the  metropolis,  conducted  on  the  European  plan  at 
moderate  prices.  It  has  been  recentljr  enlarged  by  a 
handsome  addition  that  doubles  its  lormer  capacity. 
The  new  Dining  Room  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Colonial  Decoration  in  this  country.  Within  a 
radius  of  a  few  blocks  trom  the  hotel  are  ail  the  edu- 
cational publishera  of  the  city. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Paop. 


At  the  Bad  of  Yoar  Joarney  tou  will  find 
it  a  great  convenience  to  go  right  orer  to 

The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL 

Poarth  ATe..41at«nd4  'dISta., 

OppoBite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York. 

Central  for  shopping  and  theatres 
Baggage  to  and  from  Cid  St.  Depot  free. 

Soomf ,  $  1 .00  p«r  day  and  Upwards. 


tALL  THE  CUTS 

Pu'^lished  in  The  School  Journal 


•I- 


At  Reduced  Prices. 

HalfTonea*  30o.  per  mq,  tn.,  mlnlmnm  prlcoi 

Line  Btchlngsi  7c.  per  •«.  In.,  mlnlmam  price, 
7oo. 

Orders  should  be  sent  In  as  soon  as  possible  after 
cuts  appear  In  the  paper,  as  all  cuts  must  be  disposed 
of  shortly  after  publication.         Address 

E.  L.  KBLLOOO  A  CO.,  6i  E.gth  St.,  New  York. 


m^  ECZEMA,  PIMPLES,  MOLES, 

/       ^BSkiD  WtmtM  and  FmAbI  BlemtehM  mnoTcd.    BcfoUr 


ConraltatfoB   tr—;   ofltea  or  Ictltr.     ^obn 
Uf^^H.'WMdlninr  Dwmmtolofieai  Inttftnto.Cluunplda  BMd'ir, 
^^^    Cbieaffo.      Brmnrhm  in  K«w  York,  BmIoo,  PhUc,  St. 
iBvmtar  of  Woodbanr'a  FuIaI  Som. 


PbnickM. 
H.WM)dlnir 


KIDDER'S  PA8TILLE8#^S 

tie,  town*  Mail 


4 

4 
4 


LADIES  I 

Do  yon  Uka  a  Gap  of 

GOOD   TEA? 

If  so,  send  thii 
adTertlBement  and  16 
cents  in  stamps  and  ^'e  will  send  ^oa 
a  H  lb.  sample  of  the  best  T  un^ 
ported.    Any  kind  yon  may  select. 

HOW  ARE  TOUR 

CHINA  CLOSETS  ? 

Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  and 
cracked,  and  nnsnited  to  setting  off  a 
spotless  table-cloth?  We  will  re- 
plenish it  FREE. 

Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  Goffees, 
and  rain  your  health,  when  you 
can  get  the  best  at  cargo  prices? 
PREMIUMS  for  all-Dinner,  Tea 
and  Toilet  Sets,  Banquet  and  Hanging 
Lamps,  Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Oook  Books,  Watch-Clocks,  Cbenile 
Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Saucers, 
Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumblers, 
Gk>blets,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

nPOD  INCDMES  »^-»  by  gettteg 

\M^lgt/tggtimm*»»^^  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  3H 
lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  express 
for  $2.00;  charges  paid.  Headquar- 
ters in  U.  S.  for  Pure  Teas,  Coffees, 
Extracts,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 
Beautiful  Panel  (size  14x28  inches) 
FREE  to  all  Patrons,  For  full 
partionlars,  address 

Till  beai  krieaa  h  Ci, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Streeti 


P.O.  Box  289. 


NEW  YORK. 


Not  Too  Late 

If  attended  to  at  once,  for  THE  NEW 
YORK  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU    has 

daily  call  for  positions  of  some  kind. 
Experienced  Normal  Graduates  for  places 
in  Kindergarten  to  High  School  grades 
are  mostly  called  for,  but  this  Bureau 
will  fill  many  positions  of  all  sorts  before 
Jan    1,  1896. 

Teachers  who  can  furnish  excellent 
testimonials  and  a  photograph  are  re- 
quested to  send  complete  particulars  at 
once  to  the  manager  of  this  Bureau. 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager, 

61  East  Ninth  Street, 
New  York. 

Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
time.    Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pages. 
Handsomely  bound. 

Price  $1.50;  to  teachers  $1.20;  postage 
12  cents, 

£.   L.   KELLOGG  &  CO., 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


IftOW. 


-rues      wen      r^vri 


rni. 


©AT! 


USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SUNDAY; 
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October  5,  1895 


Awarded  Eleven  Medal«  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


NEW  YORK : 

41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemkals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  La^  StrMt. 


IM  NATIONAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS 

as  Recommended  by  THE  COilMITTEE  OF  TEN. 


FRANKLIN  EDUCATIONAL  CO.,    -    boston  at  Chicago. 


UNIQUE.  MODERN  and  CHBAF 

Physical,  Chemical  and 
Electrical  Apparatus 

Microscopes,  Telescopes  and  LKnteros,  Dynamos 
and  Hoters,  Standard  Electrical  Test  Instru- 
ments, Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glassware, 
Harvard  Physical  Apparatus,  Apparatus  adap- 
ted to  Gage's  Series  of  Text-Books  on  Physics. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS  A  SPECIALTY. 


ZlEtzLER      ELECTRIC     CO.,   incorporated. 
Hanufacturers,  Dealers  and  Importers, 

141  FRANKLIN,  cor.  FEDERAL  ST., 

BOSTON.    MASS. 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric     PHTJMTPAT  <5 

PROGRAM  CLOCK.!  -° 

APPARATUS 

Laboratory  Supplies  orEverjDescripton 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 

IMFOBTRBS 


DBA  LEB», 


FRED.  FRICK,  ntr.. 

Wnuneabiti-o,  Frnnklin  Co.,  Pa. 

Loch  Ban,  406. 


628ArcliSt., 
FHIIAEEIPHIA 


now  TO  STUDY  MTBANCEK8. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatua, 
Micro  scopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Opticftl  Laoteroa  &  SUdu, 

Only  compUtt  Scitnct  Factery  in  the  Wcit, 

INSTRUMENTS  OP  PRECISION  TO  ORDER 

CHfOXGO. 


Original    Deslans. 
Superior   Work- 

d    Special 

Solar  MlcrosooDs'^  Lantarn 
loiors,  Galvanome- 
d  Testing  Sots. 

ALFRED    L.    ROBBINS   CO., 


ESTABLISHED  18S1. 

ElMER&AnEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YOMK. 


Everything  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory    will     be     fur- 
nished of  bcsi  qnality 
reuonabie  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara' 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass    blowing    and 
graving  done  on  premi 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


31  Callcse 
liciled.    Cm 


Ualojfur  on  sppUca 


IF  FREE  TEXT- BOOKS  A''^''"'*'^'^"^''™  ^°"'' SCHOOLS 

YOU  NEED  THE 

"HOLDEN    SYSTEM  for 

PRESERVING    BOOKS" 


USED  BY  OYER  500  PROHINEIIT  SCHOOL  BOARDS— ALL  PRAISE  IT. 

tks  to  go  unpralecUd  another  yearl 

Sena  NOW  for  tantptea  and  iti formation— fRBF!  to  any  addreaa. 

/S  HOLDEN    PATENT    BOOK    COVER    CO., 


G  .  W.  HOLDEN, 

H  .  P.  HOLDEN, 

H  .  C.  HOLDEN,  Sec'j.  P.  O.  Bu  643  A. 


SPRINCFItLD     MASS.      U.    8.    A. 


'YY^orth  something 


the  assurance  that  you  will 
get  only  perfect  goods 

Trade  Schools 


•  SPECIAL - 

•  TRADE     - 
i    SCHOOL   - 

•  DISCOUNT 


can  order  from  us  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  A  i  tools 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

309  Bowery  New  York, 


Aids  for  Teaching  Art  and  History. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  are  now  publishing  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  fine  photographs  of  famous  buildings  and  monuments 
as  aids  for  teaching  Art  and  History. 

These  reproductions  are  about  20x28  inches  in  size,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  original  photographs,  and  do  not  fade  on  exposure  to  light. 
PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  BACH. 

jtK   Uhutruttd  cirealar  ikmoiHg   tht  subjects  thus  far  fuiliskid,    leill  it  mailtd  m  appli- 

THE    PRANQ    EDUCATIONAL   COHPANV, 


Tk  MassacliQsetts  Mntaal  Life  Insurance  Co. 


1895- 


SPRINGFIELD.     MASS. 


—1895 


loHN  A.  Hau.,  Praldeat  H.  M.  Phi 

JANUARY   I,   1808. 

AmcU,  f  15,<s3,366.6o.  Liabilities,  ft 4, $09, 694.31.    Surplus,  f  1,143,673.39. 

1(  jron  will  write  your  oanie  date  of  birth,  and  address,  In  the  blank  form  below,  and 
lend  it  to  the  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you,  not  an  "  estimate  " 
btit »  "BiATFJIRyT"»bowing  the  enact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which  would 
appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 


was  bom  on  th«_.. 
My  Name  la. 


........day  of . . 


...In  th«  year _... 


(SOBKK'XCUNG    NKW. 


THB  GEM  SPELLING  BLANK  No.  U, 


Words  and  DlcUtton. 

SoccUlT  adapted  to  meet  the  demand  (or  SLANT  or  VERTICA  L  WRITING  now  »  mucb  in  tokuc. 
itpucLdonblcralcd.    Sp«e  (or  iwenty  wordsaad  »1«>  (ordiciaUon.    4*  emit  ptr  *»e. 
arrmmsititet  uUdm. 

fKUUi.  LITTLE  ft  CO-,  Pabllsliers,  Generil  Scbool  Soppllts,  B6  Beadr  St,  H.  T. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Hmtj  K,  KaoCrUkait,  DJ>.,  LL.S.,  ChuMllar 


Twelve  major  and  minor  courses,  with  elec- 
lives,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  (hose 
seeking  to  became  superintendents,  priaci- 
pals,  professors  in  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers of  higher  rank. 

Year  begfins  September  37. 
Scholarships  Offered. 

Special  Sctaolarahip  for  Wonen. 

Frr  ca/nUfHtfirint/'"  •'/'"laUn.  KUrta, 
EDWARD  R.  SHAW,  Ph.D.,  Dean, 
Unlvsr^ty  Build  I  D(, 
WA8KIKOTON  8QUARB,    -    -    H.  Y.  CITY. 


mimmim  clsc  imm9mi» 
iCHAUTAUQUAI 

RBADlNa  aSCLB. 
C       A  ildiiiile  codiK  In  Engtldi  Hiitory   C 
_     aiul  LlteniIun,MDdemA(I,Geology,>nd   . 

^  Europe  In  the  XIX.  Century  ^ 

C   t!i^''«i.Fl"'*K«"ibr™,'rof th-lLmS"  C 

icfauU^liqiiB  otftj?»%ompl«e  ind'hiSSi 

plan.   Over3i»,oaOf9iniUcdiinceiS7l  A 

Mm  H.  VIncmv,^ri-  ix,  Bnffils,  H.  Y.  A 


mi  OBOICB  OF  AD  OCCUrATlON." 

ld  HlnMaMd  book,  fXtm  rilubla  UnM  oa  ^ 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 


^austioii 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 


MLTER  UIER  k  CO.,    DORCHPTER,  lUSS. 


Beocf)e;»  Tool;  fr  Supplier 

i  Lowest  Pricci.    Headqnartcn.    Sfnd  lorCiuloKue. 
Sp«l«l  aiKounl  fer  School!  »nd  CliiH«. 

daiKUer  &  Barber,  'Kjiflj?"- 


O  For  Vertical  Writing. 
Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and       VERTIGRAPH 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  espec'ally  designed  for  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  onnula  arrived 
at  by  corefal  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH   GILLOTT  &  SONS.  91  John  street,  REW  YORK. 


SUPPLIES 


NATIONAL 

BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 


SUPPLIES 

NEW 

UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 


UNtTBD  States  School  Furniturb  Co. 


Adopted  bjtbe  II.  8 

■DPpllMl 

Carn«8la  Steel  Co. 


"THE  LIGHT  RUNNINQ" 

-  DENSMORE,  -  - 

"The   Worid'B  Oreafet*  Typewriter," 

Llghteit  touch  to  keys,  eiviDg  least  fatigue  to  operator ;  Up  lo 

.le,  a  (tain  ing  the  greatest  number  of  desirable  eoda;  Any  one 

-  'ike  it  apart  and  put  it  together  agsln  ;  Denimore  operators 

wilKngly  change  back  to  the  use  of  any  other  lypeirriter : 

Ilk  them. 

ftment  In  ISVS  ;  OoTemmsnt  eontrft 

to  the  I«iid  OBeea  tltroacliotit  tlia  V. 

'  DitNSMORES.    This-  


itraet  renewed  In  1884; 


DENSMORE  TYPEwWER'cO.T'sTrfiradway,  New  York. 


VmnCDGllDTCIIuD  SCHOOL  \  >ciiiiaKiiBHo'itN  >  cx>. 
milULnQnll  I  en  sifpues.  I  3  '^h^ySs^- 


Bend  for  CiitaloKne. 


Overworked  men  and  wom- 
en, the  nervous,  weak  and  de- 
bilitated, will  find  in  the  Acid 
Phosphate  a  most  agreeable, 
grateful  and  harmless  stimu- 
lant, giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland,  Mc, 
says  :  "  I  have  used  it  in  my  own 
case  when  suffering  from  nervous  ex- 
haustion, with  gratifying  results.  I 
have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the 
various  forms  of  nervous  debility, 
and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 

DeicrlptiTc  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
BunafOrd  Ckemlsal  Worka,  ProTldeiuie,  B.  1. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


In  Design,  Materials  and 
Workmanship,  and  consequenll)'  i 

Results 


^Tigraph 

9  absolately  unrivalled. 
■'  IT  OUTLASTS  THEM  ALL." 
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Standard  School  yumbers, 
333*  444*    128,   105  and  048. 

For  tale  by  all  Stationers. 
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The  Educational  World. 

There  are  such  things  as  the  political,  theological, 
literary,  scientific,  social,  nautical,  and  educational 
worlds  ;  there  are  many  circles  more  or  less  coherent 
which  include  men  and  women  oi  similar  tastes  and  views 
not  mentioned  above.  The  educational  world  is  most 
distinct  in  the  United  States,  next  in  Canada  ;  for  in 
these  countries  men  and  women  can  rise  to  places  of 
importance  simply  by  superiority  of  talent  or  acquire- 
ment ;  this  is  not  fully  the  case  in  England,  France,  or 
Germany  ;  there  the  government  must  be  consulted  ; 
they  may  rise  if  certain  authorities  consent. 

The  educational  world,  as  it  is  spoken  of  here,  has  ex- 
isted from  only  a  modern  date.  It  took  on  a  distinct 
form  when  the  impact  of  the  Pestalozzian  wave  struck 
our  shores.  New  England  in  1820  had  become  ready  to 
receive  truth  in  anv  form  without  reference  to  the  name 
it  bore.  It  did  not  ask  whether  the  great  men  of  Eng. 
land  endorsed  it  or  not.  It  saw  the  Pestalozzian  state- 
ments had  a  solid  core  of  truth — that  a  child  is  educated 
because  there  is  resident  in  him  an  educative  principle. 
Without  reference  to  the  definitions  of  education  handed 
down  from  medieval  times  it  set  to  work  to  develop  a 
science  of  education.  It  was  an  active  era — the  era  of 
Colburn,  of  Russell,  of  Mann,  of  Barnard,  of  Page,  and 
many  others.  Tnen  education  rose  from  being  a  hear- 
ing of  lessons  to  being  a  medium  for  transmitting  civtl- 
zation. 

An  Educational  world  came  into  being.  Various  and 
remarkable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  three-quar- 
fers  of  a  century  that  has  elapsed  since  America  began 
to  consider  education  seriously.  During  that  time  very 
many  gifted  men  have  devoted  their  best  energies  with 
unceasing  diligence  to  understand  it.  It  is  not  as  lucra- 
tive as  the  legal  profession,  nor  as  influential  ;  it  does 
not  touch  the  moneyed  interests ;  it  is  not  revered 
like  the  theological — that  has  all  the  ages  behind  it ;  it 
is  not  esteemed  like  the  medical — that  allows  no  more 
boys  and  girIs*to  deal  out  drugs  until  they  can  find  a 
more  lucrative  field  of  labor.  When  this  class  can 
be  kept  out  of  the  schools,  under  the  mock  pretence  of 
teaching,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  educator  should  not 
rank  next  to  the  clergyman  and  above  the  physician. 

There  are  many  men  who  have  attained  eminence  in 
the  educational  world  because  they  have  sought  for,  and 
in  many  cases  found,  underlying  principles  for  guidance. 
No  man  has  ever  made  a  name  in  law,  theology,  medicine 
unless  he  has  been  successful  in  weaving  in  the  discov- 


ered principles  of  his  profession  with  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  universe.  We  embrace  theology  not  because 
it  is  preached  from  the  pulpit,  but  because  there  is  a 
necessity  for  it  in  the  arrangement  of  things. 

In  the  attempt  to  plant  education  on  a  philosophical 
basis  a  number  of  men  have  risen  to  prominence  in  the 
educational  world. 

Among  these  are  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity, a  bold  thinker ;  considered  to  have  his  schemes 
formed  relative  to  the  course  of  study,  rather  than  to 
the  mental  needs  of  the  child. 

Differing  remarkably  from  him  is  President  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  of  Clark  university,  who  has  given  unremitting 
attention  to  know  the  child's  development,  believing 
that  a  right  course  of  study  must  simply  further  that. 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  principal  of  the  Cook  County  (Chi- 
cago) normal  school,  is  probably  more  widely  known 
than  any  other  educator  ;  he  has  lighted  the  torches  of 
most  of  the  educators  of  the  country.  His  effort  is  to 
have  the  outgoings  of  the  child  rightly  and  intelligently 
assisted  at  every  point. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  William  T.  Harris 
achieved  a  reputation  while  superintending  the  schools 
of  St.  Louis  because  he  gave  much  attention  to  philo 
sophical  studies — a  thing  unusual  among  teachers  in 
those  days.  He  deservedly  holds  a  high  position.  The 
''educational  trio  "is  to-day  made  up  of  Hall,  Harris, 
and  Parker. 

Prof.  Jackman,  an  associate  of  Col.  Parker,  is  the 
leading  expounder  of  nature  study. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  dean  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Pedagogy,  has  attempted  to  broaden  the  meaning  of 
pedagogy  by  making  it  the  uniting  center  of  all  sci- 
ences.   He  has  keen  insight,  and  is  highly  practical. 

Dr.  McAlister  on  coming  to  Philadelphia  at  once 
made  a  most  serious  attempt  to  diffuse  educational 
ideas  and  to  reform  the  method  employed,  and  this  at. 
tracted  the  attention  of  all  the  thinking  teachers ;  for 
the  difficulties  of  remodeling  the  school  systems  of  our 
cities  were  known  to  be  immense. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  made  careful  examinations  into  the 
organization  and  workings  of  city  school  systems  in 
order  to  discover  whether  and  in  how  far  the  actual 
practice  in  public  schools  satisfies  modern  pedagogical 
demands.  His  published  reports  and  criticisms  were 
widely  read  and  discussed,  and  on  the  whole  have  had 
a  beneficial  effect. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  university, 
by  applying  a  finely  trained  mind  especially  to  the  ques- 
tions of  industrial  and  normal  training  at  a  time  when 
most  teachers  fought  shy  of  them,  has  won  a  place  of  in- 
fluence. 

President  Charles  DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore  college 
is  recognized  as  an  expounder  of  scientific  pedagogics 
founded  on  Herbartian  principles. 
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Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  of  the  New  Jersey  normal  school, 
has  given  long  study  to  German  pedagogy,  probably 
more  than  any  other  American  educator. 

Supt.  Button  first  attracted  attention  to  the  New 
Haven  schools  by  his  endeavors  to  put  them  on  a  philo- 
sophical foundation.  He  will  probably  realize  his  ex- 
pectations in  Brookline,  having  a  school  board  that  be- 
lieves in  philosophy. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White  in  lecturing  in  the  educational  field 
has  shown  that  education  contains  the  really  interesting 

questions  of  the  times  ;   as  an  expounder  of  these  he 

holds  a  high  rank. 

Supt.  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
labor  to  base  pedagogy  on  psychology  ;  he  is  greatly 
respected  because  he  is  what  few  teachers  are — a  stu- 
dent yet. 

Professors  Charles  and  Frank  M.  McMurry  are  ener- 
getically pushing  the  claims  of  the  pedagogical  creed 
of  the  Herbart-Ziller-Rein  school  and  labor  to  show  its 
practical  application  to  American  conditions. 

This  list  does  not  exhaust  the  men  of  force  in  the 
educational  world  ;  an  entire  list  was  not  aimed  at, 
only  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  men  of  high  intel- 
lectual power  existing  there,  and  recognized  by  the 
world  at  large. 


The  Text- Book  Question. 

The  writer  remembers  when  a  wagon  drove  '^p  in 
front  of  the  little  red  school-house  where  he  was  a  pupil, 
the  entrance  of  a  better  clad  man  than  was  usually  seen 
in  **  these  parts,"  the  conference  with  the  teacher  in 
which  a  new  book  was  exhibited,  the  asking  if  we  would 
like  to  get  a  new  spelling-book  for  our  old  ones  ;  that 
we  all  wonderingly  and  quickly  assented  {**  new  lamps 
for  old  ones  ")  that  the  visitor  went  back  to  his  wagon, 
and  brought  in  an  armful  of  books  and  gave  one  to  each 
of  us.  Thus  was  Cobb's  Speller  and  Definer,  **  intro- 
duced "  ;  Webster's  spelling-book  was  put  into  the 
wagon,  and  our  visitor  disappeared. 

This  method  was  decidedly  primitive  ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  invention  of  a  man  of  genius  and  has  been 
followed  in  one  form  or  another  for  the  past  fifty  years. 
It  has  been  perceived  that  there  is  a  great  field  for  the 
use  of  text-books  in  the  500,000  schools  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  publishers  of  them  strive  to  have  them 
adopted  and  used.  The  giving  of  new  books  in  ex- 
change for  old  ones  as  in  the  case  just  cited,  was  foujid 
not  to  be  wholly  an  unmixed  good  ;  for  another  pub- 
lisher would  offer  to  remove  these  and  substitute  his 
own  publication. 

What  is  a  good  and  practical  plan  for  placing  text- 
books in  the  Fchoolb  ?  Competition  in  the  making  of 
text-books  has  given  the  world  wonderfully  fine  speci- 
mens of  school  literature  ;  and  the  teachers  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  and  using  such  books 
as  will  enable  them  best  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
education.  The  question  above  proposed  is  not  a  new 
one  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  its  importance  was  recog- 
nized and  a  plan  adopted  which  has  been  found  to  be 
practical  and  fair  towards  teachers  and  publishers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  PLAN. 

The  board  of  education  appoints  a  text-book  com- 
mittee, and  publishers  present  their  books  for  inspec- 
tion ;  a  selection  of  books  is  made  ;   several  different 


kinds  of  readers,  spellers,  geographies,  etc.  In  fact 
nearly  all  text-books  are  placed  on  this  list.  The  pub- 
lishers name  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  secured.  A 
list  of  this  selection  is  printed  ;  the  teachers  select  the 
books  on  the  list  they  desire  to  use ;  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  education  sends  them.  This  is  substantially 
the  New  York  plan  ;  it  has  been  in  operation  many 
years  and  gives  satisfaction. 

The  Journal  has  urged  many  times  the  adoption  of 
a  similar  plan  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  again 
urges  its  adoption. 

APPLICATION  TO  COUNTIES. 

There  should  be  a  school  board  in  every  county,  and 
this  should  make  up  a  list  of  text-books.  From  this 
the  teachers  should  be  at  liberty  to  select ;  the  books 
selected  should  be  used  during  the  year.  In  case  books 
are  not  free  the  pupils  could  buy  of  the  teacher  books 
furnished  at  a  low  price  by  the  county  depository.  Of 
course  it  would  be  much  better  if  text-books  were  free, 
but  if  not  the  plan  could  be  applied. 

A  MATTER  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

There  are  certain  questions  that  must  be  discussed 
by  teachers  at  their  meetings  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
They  are  parties  deeply  concerned  ;  they  must  have 
freedom  ;  they  can  only  accomplish  the  best  results 
when  feeling  free  to  act.  The  teacher  in  an  ungraded 
or  district  school  should  have  some  opinion  as  to  which 
of  a  list  of  books  she  could  do  the  best  work  with. 

THE  publishers'  SIDE. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  publisher.  One 
book  may  have  special  merits  ;  the  publisher  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  that  before  the  pupils.  In 
this  place  there  is  a  committee  whose  business  it  is  to 
examine  and  adopt  books  they  deem  meritorious. 

THE  people's  side. 

Naturally  the  people  want  good  books  and  at  the 
cheapest  rates.  It  would  seem  that  all  publishers 
would  agree,  upon  the  adoption  of  a  book  by  a  county 
or  city  board,  to  furnish  this  book  at  a  certain  rate  of 
discount — a  low  price.  Thus  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  books  cheaply. 

THE  OBJECTION. 

The  only  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  there  is  said 
to  be  a  tendency  to  accumulate  books  in  city  or  county 
depositories.  But  books  will  accumulate  somewhere ; 
it  is  just  as  well  to  have  them  accumulate  in  depositor- 
ies as  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils. 

It  certainly  is  a  good  recommendation  of  this  plan 
that  cities  where  200,000  children  are  furnished  with 
text-books  adopt  it.     Is  there  a  better  one  ? 


Qualifications  of  Kindergartners. 

Kindergartens  have  been  introduced  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  school  systems.  But  only  few  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  out  of  this  new  order  of  things 
have  been  satisfactorily  settled  as  yet.  One  difficulty 
that  appears  particularly  troublesome  to  many  superin- 
tendents and  school  boards  is  to  establish  a  standard  of 
qualifications  for  kindergartners.  The  Journal  has 
been  asked  to  invite  discussions  of  this  particular  sub- 
ject. This  it  cheerfully  does.  But  in  order  to  avoid 
waste  of  energy  and  ink  the  suggestion  is  added  that 
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those  who  have  something  helpful  to  say  confine  them- 
selves to  the  practical  aspect  of  the  subject. 

As  an  example  of  a  fairly  good  outline  of  what  quali- 
iications  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  candidates  for 
kindergarten  certificates  the  following  is  presented.  It 
shows  the  scope  of  the  examination  required  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  V. 

The  Buffalo  board  of  school  examiners  require  that 
■candidates  pass  at  least  a^  high  as  the  standard  of 
seventy  per  cent.  Those  who  fail  may  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  three  months  and  within  one  year 
from  the  time  he  or  she  last  tried  such  examination,  ap- 
ply to  the  secretary  for  admission  to  the  next  succeed- 
ing examination  of  applicants,  and  shall  be  admitted  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  applicants,  without  any  further 
or  diffeient  application,  and  without  any  further  certifi- 
cate or  proof  as  to  good  moral  character,  unless  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  same  by  the  examiners.  Exami- 
nations are  held  quarterly,  and  applications  for  entrance 
to  any  examination  must  be  filed  one  week  prior  to  the 
date  ol  such  examination.  Applications  for  a  kinder- 
garten certificate  are  accepted  from  any  person  under 
eighteen  years  of  age, 

SCUPE  OF  THE  REQUIRED  EXAMINATION. 


School  Board  Accounts. 


The  editor  of  Business  is  right :  it  is  a  shame  the  way 
the  average  school  board  keeps  its  records  of  income 
and  expenditures.  "  It  'is  only  necessary,"  he  says,  "  to 
scratch  beneath  the  surface  almost  anywhere  to  reveal 
a  state  of  affairs,  which,  if  not  absolutely  dishonest,  is 
so  loose  and  disorganized  as  to  bring  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  every  business  man  who  knows  the  value  of 
adequate  accounts  and  appreciates  the  need  of  correct 
records-" 


I.  History  of  Education. —The  oiATmnMion  m  (his  subject  is 
limited  to  the  lives  and  educational  work  of  Comenius,  Pesta- 
loizi,  and  Froebel. 

II.  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  tit  Kindergarten.— The  ex- 
amination in  this  subject  bears  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
and  methods  of  early  education,  includmg  Froebel's  "  Kindergar- 
ten Gifts  and  Occupations."  The  candidate  should  be  familiar 
with  Froebel's  "Education  of  Man,"  and  have  some  knowledge 
of  "  The  Kindergarten  "  and  "  Mother  Play  and  Nursery  Songs." 

III.  Psychology. — An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
mental  operation  and  mind  growth  and  their  relation  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  early  education  is  required  of  every  candi- 
date, 

IV.  PAysiiilagy. — The  scope  of  the  examination  corresponds 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  ordinary  elementary  text -books. 

V.  y/iy«n*.— Knowledge  of  the  general  laws  for  the  promo- 
tion of  health  and  famiharity  with  some  recognized  modern  sys- 
tem o(  gymnastics  is  required. 

VI.  Physical  Geography.— The.  phenomena  and  peculiarities 
of  land,  water,  and  atmosphere. 

VII.  Bolany. ~T\tc  candidate  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  botany,  including  vegetable  physiology.  This  im- 
plies an  elementa-y  knowledge  of  the  structure,  organs,  growth, 
and  reproduction  of  plants.  Ability  to  describe  and  classify  the 
common  plants  of  the  country,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  is  also 

VIII.  /ioo/ogy.—1\\^  candidate  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
physical  peculiarities,  habits,  and  uses  of  familiar  and  typical  ani- 
mals 

IX.  Form  and  Color  Study  and  Draming.—'Viit  candidate 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  resemblances  and  differences  in 
form  and  color  and  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  drawing  Original  designing,  using  geo.netrical  forms, 
dcetching  from  familiar  objects,  freehand  pierspective,  and  draw- 
ing from  memory,  will  form  a  portion  of  the  examination  in  this 
subject.  Paper  cutting  and  folding,  stick  laying,  and  clay  model- 
ing may  be  required. 

X.  J*»*/c— The  candidate  should  have  a  good  elementary 
knowledge  of  music.  The  examination  in  this  subject  will  com- 
prise notation  and  reading  in  all  scales  and  keys,  transposition. 
and  singing  from  memory  and  by  note.  Ability  to  play  simple 
melodies  at  sight  on  eittier  the  pianoforte  or  violin  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  slneing  by  note. 

It  is  deemed  desirable  though  not  absolutely  essential  that  the 
candidate  should  be  acquainted  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa,  tbe  "  Nor- 
mal," or  some  other  recognized  modem  system  of  instruction. 

XI.  EHgtish  Language.—  (a)  Pronunciation ;  (bf  Lomposi- 
tioo ;  (c)  Orthography.  Pronunciation  will  be  judged  from  the 
oral  ezaminatioD,  composition,  and  orthography  from  all  the 
ftiftn  r' — ' — ' 
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SbowlDc  ComparUona. 
An  instance  is  remembered  where  a  board  in  an  East- 
era  country  school  district  met  to  discuss  the  budget. 
The  secretary  copied  from  his  account-book  a  number 
of  items  on  the  blackboird  and  the  chairman  read  them 
ofi.  There  was  do  system  whatever  ;  expendtturei  tor 
chalk  and  soft-soap  were  sandwiched  in  between  thote 
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for  real  estate  and  salaries  in  a  maddening  variety  of 
ways.  But  the  board  members  showed  no  surprise  ; 
each  one  had  a  piece  of  paper  before  him  and  busily 
figured  away  to  foot  the  expenditures.  It  was  learned 
that  this  figuring  bee  was  a  monthly  event  in  the  board. 
A  look  into  the  secretary's  account-book  revealed  a 
most  primitive  procedure  of  recording  financial  matters. 
An  expert  accountant  would  have  found  it  quite  a  time- 
consuming  task  to  disentangle  the  network  of  items  and 
prepare  a  business-like  balance  sheet. 


TOTAL 
IMCOMB 

EXPENDITURBS 

TOTAL 
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RIES 

BAL- 
ANCE 
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June  30,  '90 

189a 
1893 

as,ooo 

500 

i«ooo 

1,000 

16,500 

19,000 

6,000 

Fiff*  3.    Account  Showing  AnnuttI  Income  and  Bxpenses. 

It  is  something  to  be  grateful  for  that  Business  has 
taken  up  this  matter  and  opened  its  **  Office  Mail  Bag  " 
columns  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  school  board 
accounting  and  bookkeeping.  In  the  September  num- 
ber of  that  excellent  journal  a  New  York  correspondent 
who  signs  himself  "  Educator  "  submits  a  number  of 
very  practical  schedules  which,  he  says,  were  prepared 
with  the  intention  of  laying  them  before  the  Regents 
for  consideration.  These  forms  are  here  reproduced  as 
models  of  systematized  school  board  accounts.  They 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  every  school  board 
in  the  country.  Of  course,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  in  order  to  suit  larger  or  smaller  school  districts 
these  forms  need  some  modifications  by  adding  or  omit- 
ting divisions. 
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Library, 
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75 
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Pig.  4.    Form  of  Balance  Sheet. 

The  tax-payers  have  a  right  to  require  their  trustees 
in  the  school  boards  to  keep  strict  account  of  their 
moneys  and  expenditures  and  to  have  their  books  in 
such  condition  that  the  character  of  the  management 
may  be  judged  without  much  difficulty.  It  is  a  wise 
plan  to  give  to  the  local  papers  brief  monthly  summaries 
of  the  amount  received  and  expended.  If  any  unusual 
expenditure  has  been  necessary  the  reasons  for  it  might 
be  added  in  a  short  note.  The  principal  public  state- 
ment is  of  course  the  annual  balance  sheet  showing  the 
value  of  the  property  in  the  board's  control  and  the 
amount  of  money  expended  ;  the  number  of  children  at- 
tending school  in  the  various  wards  or  other  divisions 
of  the  district  and  the  apportionment  of  the  income  in 
accordance  with  this  enumeration.  Explanatory  notes,  if 
any  are  needed,  should  be  brief  and  to  the  point  leaving 
no  doubt  as  to  the  board's  honesty,  intelligence,  and 
sense  of  justice  in  the  management  of  the  business 
affairs  of  the  school  system. 


Parents'  Day. 

By  M.  L.  TowNSEND. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  parents  have  a  living  in- 
terest in  the  school.  In  taking  charge  of  a  large  school 
in  a  pleasant  village  I  found  the  parents  rarely  visited 
it  except  at  the  closing  exercises,  and  I  decided  to 
arouse  an  interest.  I  fixed  on  the  last  Friday  in  each 
month  as  Parents'  day  and  urged  the  children  to  bring 
in  their  parents.  We  had  some  interesting  exercises 
and  some  very  short  speeches  from  a  clergyman  I  had 
insisted  should  be  present.  All  this  was  told  of  in  the 
village  paper,  and  I  had  no  trouble  in  having  a  large  at- 
tendance the  next  time  and  all  through  the  year. 

I  began  to  see  I  must  have  a  plan  for  the  exercises 
on  Parents'  day,  and  after  considerable  thinking  I  hit 
on  this  general  scheme,  (i)  I  determined  we  should 
have  some  good  music  and  so  we  practiced  new  pieces. 

(2)  We  had  a  few  orations — one  from  each  department, 

(3)  We  brought  up  pupils  in  platoons,  six  or  so  at  a 
time  ;  this  emploved  several  pupils  and  relieved  embar- 
rassment, **  Mary  had  a  little  lamb"  would  bring  up 
four  pupils,  etc.  (4)  Two  short  dialogues  usually  em- 
ploying five  or  more  pupils.  (5)  Statement  of  the  work 
done,  very  brief;  for  example,  that  the  A  class  had 
performed  100  problems  in  arithmetic,  etc.,  etc.  (6) 
Any  constructions  in  wood,  paper  were  put  on  a  table  ; 
one  pupil  exhibited  a  case  of  butterflies,  another  a 
stuffed  bird,  another  a  case  of  minerals,  etc. 

The  great  effort  was  to  show  the  parents  that  the 
school  was  composed  of  earnest,  wide-awake  boys  and 
girls,  not  wholly  of  students  in  books.  I  found  the  pa- 
rents believed  the  children  learned  enough  in  book 
knowledge  generally ;  at  all  events  they  did  not  want 
to  listen  to  demonstrations  of  problems  or  descriptions 
of  cities  or  countries.  At  the  same  time  they  did  not 
want  time  to  be  spent  in  getting  ready  for  Parents'^ 
day.  I  assured  them  on  each  occasion  that  no  school 
time  had  been  devoted  to  preparation,  that  this  was  all 
due  to  extra  effort  willingly  made.  (In  fact,  the  exer- 
cises were  selections  from  exercises  given  on  the  three 
other  Fridays  with  some  additions.)  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  one  man  of  some  prominence  make  a  five-minute 
speech  ;  he  can  be  introduced  as  having  consented  to 
speak  not  over  five  minutes  ;  it  helps  give  character  to 
the  meeting.  Then  there  should  be  a  notice  more  or 
less  full  of  the  exercises  in  the  local  paper  ;  to  omit  this 
is  a  great  mistake. 

In  planning  for  a  Parents'  day  the  older  pupils  should 
e  consulted  and  a  managing  committee  appointed — it 
may  have  three  boys  and  three  girls  on  it.  This  com- 
mittee the  teacher  summons  to  aid  him  in  preparing  the 
exercises  ;  they  seat  the  visitors ;  deck  the  school- room 
(if  it  is  thought  best),  and  in  general  take  off  the  bur- 
dens that  such  exercises  entail. 

The  teacher  should  at  the  close  manage  to  speak  to 
all  the  parents.  It  should  be  an  established  rule  that 
each  pupil  is  to  introduce  his  parents  or  relatives.  On 
such  occasions  much  may  be  done  to  remove  misappre- 
hensions and  create  pleasant  feelings. 

Some  teachers  have  a  printed  program  ;  others  have 
one  written  on  the  blackboard  and  each  pupil  makes  a 
copy  and  gives  it  to  his  father  or  mother  ;  it  states  that 

this  program  was  copied  by ,  and  this  shows 

how  well  he  can  write.  One  teacher  had  a  sentence 
written  by  all  the  pupils  and  signed  by  their  names  and 
bound  together  in  a  book  which  was  passed  around. 
Another  teacher  had  sandwiches  constructed  of  bread 
made  by  a  pupil  and  tea  giv^  to  all  of  the  parents ; 
this  was  done  by  the  managing  committee,  of  course. 

The  whole  aim  must  be  to  make  an  interesting  occa- 
sion and  favorably  impress  the  parents  toward  the 
school ;  and  also  to  make  the  pupils  feel  that  the  school  is 
of  consequence.  All  this  will  react  on  the  teacher.  To 
make  the  occasion  interesting,  the  parents  must  be  po- 
litely treated  ;  there  must  be  pleasing  exercises.  The 
whole  occasion  will|resemble  a  sociable,  rather  than  the 
formal  school  exercises. 
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Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

By  Ella  B.  Hallock. 

I.  Aim.  The  aim  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  the 
majority  of  teachers,  and  to  people  in  general,  is  good 
health.  Interest  the  child  in  the  structure  of  his  body 
and  in  the  function  of  its  various  organs,  and  he  will 
have  a  basis  for  the  intelligent  observance  of  the  laws 
of  health.  But  one  point  needs  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  teacher,  namely,  that  knowledge  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  right  doing.  If  it  did,  the  training  of  a  child 
would  be  a  very  easy  matter.  A  more  difficult  task  is 
before  the  teacher  than  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  body  and  to 
healthful  and  unhealthful  ways  of  living. 

The  child  must  be  trained  to  do  the  right  and  health- 
ful thing.  This  can  be  done  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  body  whatever,  by  the  influence  of  the  teacher  ;  by 
the  love  and  confidence  which  the  true  teacher  inspires 
in  her  pupils  ;  by  her  attitudes  toward,  and  example  in, 
right  living  ;  by  a  constant  watchfulness  and  guiding 
of  young  children,  and  older  ones,  until  the  habit  is 
formed  of  doing  what  is  right,  rather  than  of  repeating 
what  some  book  or  teacher  has  said  is  right. 

Thus  there  are  two  requirements  for  accomplishing 
the  first  aim,  good  health,  viz.,  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body,  of  healthful  and  unhealthful  conditions 
and  their  causes,  and  second,  training,  which  is  mainly 
unconscious,  especially  with  little  children,  and  which  is 
accomplished  largely  through  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  ideals  of  health,  strength,  and  beauty 
held  ever  before  the  young  mind.  The  first  of  these 
requirements,  knowledge,  from  a  health  standpoint,  may 
be  omitted  ;  the  second,  training  cannot  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  omitted  and  the  teacher  accomplish  the 
desired  end. 

Training,  such  as  we  have  referred  to,  with  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  body,  will  make  the  task  easier 
than  with  training  alone.  The  child  becomes  interested 
in  the  structure  of  his  body  and  in  its  preservation  in 
health.  The  healthful  habits  formed  in  youth  are  not 
always  kept,  but  might  have  been  had  they  been  re- 
inforced and  strengthened  at  the  proper  time  by  an 
intelligent  reason  for  such  action  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  body  would  have  supplied. 

But  the  second  aim  in  teaching  this  subject,  and  the 
one  which  should  lift  physiology  into  a  place  among 
other  sciences,  is  the  means  which  it  affords  of  mental 
training.  It  is  conceded  that  the  study  of  plants  and 
animals  cultivates  the  power  to  see,  judge,  and  infer  ; 
that  it  broadens  the  field  of  observation  and  makes  one 
appreciative  of  all  that  lives  and  moves  ;  that  it  gives 
valuable  information  and  tends  to  bring  the  student  into 
harmony  with  his  environment.  Does  the  study  of  the 
human  body,  the  highest  form  of  life,  furnish  less  valu- 
able material  than  the  lower  forms  for  training  in  care- 
ful observation,  thought,  and  inference  ^  Ought  not  the 
student  to  be  as  appreciative  of  the  exquisite  structure 
of  the  crowning  work  of  creation  as  of  the  simpler  ones 
that  preceded  it?  And  will  he  not,  as  he  learns  more 
and  more  of  the  human  body,  how  it  is  built  and  how  it 
moves  and  what  it  needs,  see  more  clearly  his  relation 
to  environment  and  strive  to  adjust  himself  to  it  ? 

II.  Means  and  Methods. — How  shall  these  aims  be 
accomplished  ?  Shall  not  the  same  means  and  methods, 
the  same  sound  pedagogical  principles  be  observed  in 
teaching  this  subject  that  the  true  teacher  uses  in  all 
other  sciences  ? 

From  the  primary  grades  where  he  studies  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body  the  same  as  he  studies  the  animals, 
birds^  and  insects,  to  the  high  school  where  physiology  is 
pursued  as  a  science,  the  child  should  be  trained  in  thor- 
ough, independent  observation,  careful  inference,  and  in 
clear,  accurate  expression. 

What  a  child  can  learn  for  himself  should  seldom  be 
told  him  by  book  or  teacher,  until  he  has  formed  the 
habit  of  independent  study.  That  the  child  may  form 
this  habit  that  shall  make  him  a  life  student ;  that  the 
knowledge  that  he  gains  may  be  clear  and  vital,  a  part 


of  himself,  because  of  his  efforts  to  get  it,  and  therefore 
lasting  ;  that  the  pupil  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  deep- 
est joy  the  school  can  afford  him,  namely,  the  joy  that 
comes  from  original  discovery,  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try are  earnestly  asked  to  lay  aside  the  old  "  text-book 
method  "  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are 
using  in  this  subject. 

Take  up  the  little  text-book  lying -on  the  teacher's 
desk,  possibly  the  only  work  she  has  to  aid  her  in  teach- 
ing physiology.  Turn  to  the  lesson  "  assigned  for  the 
next  day,"  and  notice  how  nearly  all  of  the  statements 
made  in  it  for  the  child  to  learn,  might  have  been  made 
by  him  as  the  result  of  his  own  investigation,  had  the 
subject  been  mastered  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  in- 
telligently directed  in  his  independent  work.  This 
brings  us  to  the  first  step  in  means  and  methods. 

I.  Preparation, — Before  physiology  can  be  raised  from 
the  low  plane  which  it  occupies,  teachers  will  have  to 
make  thorough   preparation  for  teaching  the  subject. 
This  can  be  done  imperfectly  by  studying  the  works  of 
the  highest  authorities,  supplemented  by  dissection  of 
animals  (aided  by  books  designed  to  guide  in  dissection 
such    as,    The    Dissection     of   the   Cat,   published   by 
Scribner,   Mivart's    Dissection   of    the   Frog,    Colton's 
Zoology,  Physiology  for  Beginners,  by  Foster  and  Shore, 
and  others),  and  by  the  study  of  microscopic  specimens. 
But  in  order  to  have  the  accurate  knowledge  and  the 
broad  outlook  that  gives  the  teacher  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  subject,  which  is  essential  even  in  teach- 
ing the  simplest  elements  ;  in  order  that  she  may  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  and  suitability  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  presented  to  her  grade,  a  course  of  study 
with   a   trained   physiologist  who  combines  true  teach- 
ing abihty  with  his  scientific  knowledge  is  almost  indis- 
pensable.    It  was  my  pleasure  to  take  what  seemed  an 
ideal  course  this  summer  at  the  Harvard  summerschool. 
The  physiological  laboratory  furnished  facilities  for  in- 
vestigation and  illustration.     Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions in  physiology  and  anatomy  occupied  two  or  three 
hours  each  day.     The  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted 
to  practical  laboratory  work,  including  dissection,  prep- 
aration of  specimens  for  studying  gross  anatomy,  mount- 
ing microscopic  specimens,  and  devising  and  making 
simple  apparatus.     Physiology  was  thoroughly  treated 
fiom   the  teacher's   standpoint.      Not    only    scientific 
knowledge  was  gained,  but  a  selection  of  material  was 
made  for  different  grades,  and  methods  were  suggested, 
that  were  based  on  a  true  comprehension  of  the  princi- 
ples of  teaching. 

That  teachers  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  delightful 
field  of  study  lying  before  them,  let  me  briefly  mention 
some  of  the  features  of  the  physiological  laboratory  that 
has  been  equipped  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Fitz,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  Harvard  course  was  given.     There  wa^  ma- 
terial for  studying  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  human  body, 
such  as  bones  and  skeletons,  plaster  casts  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  alcoholic  specimens  of   the   various   organs. 
There  were  microscopes  for  each  member  of  the  class 
with  which  he  studied  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues 
— the  most  fascinating  study  of  all.     In  cases,  on  tables, 
in  every  nook  and  corner,  were  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
illustrating  the  physiological  processes  and  conditions 
of  the  body.     There  was  one  by  which  we  studied  the 
forces   upon   which   blood  pressure   depends ;  another 
showing  the  relative  amount  of  blood  in  muscle  during 
contraction  ;  one  showing  the  contractility  and  elastic- 
ity of  muscle  ;  one  for  determining  reflex  time,  also  re- 
action time  for  touch  and  sound.     Very  simple  devices 
illustrated  the  forces  that  produce  movement  of  air  in 
respiration  ;  also  one  that  demonstrated  the  power  of 
cilia  to  perform  work.     Manometric  flames  pictured  to 
us  sound  ;  by  means  of  a  working  model  of  the  eye  we 
learned  the  physics  of  light  as  related  to  seeing.     Fa- 
cilities were  afforded  for  the  analysis  of  foods  and  for 
carrying  an  artificial  digestion. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  simpler  pieces  only,  those 
with  which  every  teacher  of  physiology  should  be  famil- 
iar. It  is  the  duty  of  a  teacher  to  give  her  pupils  accu- 
rate, vivid  impressions  of  every  truth  worth  teaching. 
How  can  she  do  this  with  vague  ideas  of  the  subject 
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matter  of  physiology   aad  no  idea  of  the  means  that 
should  be  used  in  presenting  it  ? 

2.  Methods, — If  the  teacher's  aims  are  clear,  if  her 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  thorough,  if  she  have  any 
professional  skill  whatever  in  teaching,  she  will  need  but 
few  directions  in  methods  of  presenting  the  subject. 
Her  method  of  work  will  run  somewhat  like  this  :  She 
will  demand  and  direct  investigation  ;  she  will  teat,  cor- 
rect, and  supplement  the  work  of  the  pupils  by  class  ob- 
servation lessons  ;  she  will  require  drawings  from  objects 
and  written  description  of  experiments.  Difficult  ques- 
tions will  arise  that  pupils  cannot  answer  from  their  own 
investigation.  They  appreciate  the  difficulty  ;  they  are 
interested  in  the  question  ;  they  are  ready  for  help. 
The  teacher  refers  pupils  to  textbooks^  to  their  own,  and 
to  authorities  on  her  desk. 

3.  Subject-Matter,  In  primary  grades  the  children 
may  be  led  to  observe  the  body  externally,  the  parts, 
their  position,  shape,  size,  motion,  and  use.  They  ob- 
serve the  various  uses,  the  proper  use,  saying  as  little 
as  possible  about  improper  use,  and  by  games,  songs, 
and  exercises  are  led  to  use  all  parts  of  the  body  prop- 
erly. The  aim  is  to  teach  the  simple  elementb  of  the 
science,  the  proper  name  of  every  part  the  child  will 
have  occasion  to  speak  about,  to  interest  him  in  the 
structure  of  his  body,  and  by  a  comparative  study  of 
animals  in  a  simple  manner  to  broaden  his  mind  and 
lead  him  to  see  the  resemblances  and  difTerences  run- 
ning through  the  animal  creation  and  their  significance^ 

But  training  in  correct  habits  of  study,  inspiring  at 
every  step  with  a  desire  for  the  most  healthful  things, 
and  leading  the  children  day  by  day  and  week  by  week 
into  ways  of  good  living  until  habits  that  tend  to  clean- 
liness, health,  temperance,  and  grace  are  formed,  all  take 
precedence  to  subject  matter  in  importance. 

In  grammar  grades  a  teacher  ought  not  to  teach  more 
than  one  system  in  a  grade,  or  possibly  two,  as  respira 
tion  and  circulation,  which  are  too  intimately  connected, 
to  be  separated.  The  reasons  for  this  are  two-fold  ; 
the  pupils'  interest  is  sustained  from  grade  to  grade,  and 
the  teacher,  by  giving  her  attention  to  one  subject,  at- 
tains a  high  degree  of  skill  in  its  presentation.  Year  by 
year  she  collects  the  necessary  material — prepares  speci- 
mens, makes  apparatus  and  drawings,  purchases  a  chart 
and  possibly  models,  makes  a  scrap-book  or  mounts  val- 
uable clippings  on  cards  that  are  accessible  to  all. 

In  ungraded  schools  teachers  should  not  attempt  to 
teach  more  than  one  or  two  systems  each  year.  If  it 
could  only  be  impressed  upon  teachers'  minds  that  it  is 
not  the  amount  of  knowledge  a  child  possesses  that  will 
benefit  and  enrich  his  mind,  but  the  method  by  which 
he  gains  his  knowledge  !  Teach  only  a  little  if  neces- 
sary, but  teach  thoroughly  and  for  lasting  results. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  method  will  deprive  many 
children  who  leave  school  early  of  much  of  the  hygienic 
teaching  relating  to  other  systems.  Teaching  and  train- 
ing in  all  matters  pertaining  health  and  care  of  the  body 
should  be  given  in  every  grade  regardless  of  the  partic- 
ular subject  being  studied  in  that  grade  or  during  that 
year.  The  wise  teacher  will  watch  for  opportunities 
for  giving  health  lessons,  and  when  the  hour  is  ripe  im- 
press the  truth  and  thus  give  a  bent  to  actions  that  will 
shape  lives  to  higher  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Teachers  need  help  in  teaching  the  subject  of  physiology 
more  than  in  any  other.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  grades 
the  poorest  work  is  being  done.  In  primary  grades  the 
fault  is  largely  in  subject  matter  ;  in  grammar  grades  it 
is  in  the  methods  of  presentation.  Let  me  close  by 
giving  these  hints  to  teachers  of  all  grades.  See  that 
the  material  is  accurate,  suitable,  interesting,  and  re- 
lated to  the  desired  hygienic  ends  as  far  as  possible. 
Thoroughly  realize  the  importance  oi  the  work,  from  a 
health  standpoint,  if  from  no  higher,  and  by  your  inter- 
est, your  enthusiasm,  and  your  example  lead  your  pu- 
pils into  better  and  nobler  ways  of  living.  Present  the 
material  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils'  minds  will  gain 
in  breadth  and  strength,  in  power  to  see  old  things  in 
new  and  in  right  relations;  to  see  new  things,  new  con- 


ditions, new  relations;  to  grapple  with  these  new  prob- 
lems and  make  their  inferences  quickly  and  correctly. 
This  is  the  end  of  all  education,  and  some  day  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  the  study  of  physiology  offers  one 
of  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  end. 

Southold,  N.  V. 


Athletics  and  Manual  Training. 

(Extract  from  a  paper  by  S.  S.  Herrick,  M.  D.,  of  San  Francisco,  on 
**  School  Hygiene,"  read  before  the  third  annual  Sanitary  Convention  of 
California. 

In  the  educational  institutions  of  higher  grade  through- 
out the  country  there  has  latterly  been  no  considerable 
growth  in  imparting  the  knowledge  of  self-preservation  : 
but  in  contrast  we  witness  a  striking  and  increasing  in- 
terest in  athletic  exercises,  generally  encouraged  and 
promoted  by  the  governing  and  teaching  bodies.  It  is 
presumed  that  these  exercises  are  conducive  to  health 
by  development  of  the  muscular  and  respiratory  appara- 
tus, and  by  promoting  nutrition.  This  is  true,  while 
athletics  are  duly  regulated  in  degree  and  duration,  but 
the  happy  medium  seems  to  be  impracticable.  It  is  al 
most  impossible  to  keep  athletics  apart  from  competi- 
tion for  prizes,  and  this  has  been  the  case  since  the  in- 
stitution  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  games.  There  always 
exists  a  public  demand  for  athletic  spectacles,  the  stu- 
dents cannot  resist  thetemptation  offered  by  the  eclat  oi 
victory.  Young  men  find  more  satisfacton  over  victory 
in  athletic  contests  than  in  scholastic  acquirements,  be- 
cause the  rewards  are  immediate  and  conspicuous. 

We  might  be  indifferent  to  the  vulgarity  of  such  spec- 
tacles, were  they  not  inseparable  from  certain  features 
now  to  be  noted.  The  betting,  juggling  of  matches, 
and  drunkenness  often  found  are  not  our  concern  as  san- 
itarians ;  but  there  are  dangers  which  threaten  the  health 
and  lives  of  contestants.  Pugilists  are  notoriously  short- 
lived, and  crippled  hearts  among  amateur  athletes  are 
too  common.  Many  others  are  so  moderately  a£fected 
that  they  have  observed  no  shortness  of  breath,  and  the 
discovery  of  valvular  lesion  and  hypertrophy  is  first  made 
by  the  medical  examiner.  They  may,  under  favorable 
conditions,  live  many  years,  but  at  best  their  prospect 
for  longevity  is  damaged. 

The  professed  object  of  physical  training  in  edu- 
cation is  to  furnish  needed  exercise  and  to  develop  the 
defective  muscles  of  certain  individuals.  These  last 
are  comparatively  few,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  all 
should  take  gymnastics.  Manual  training  in  handi- 
crafts, as  practiced  in  polytechnic  schools,  furnishes 
both  exercise  and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  that  is  useful 
to  every  one.  At  the  same  time  such  discipline  is  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  the  objectionable  incidents  to  athletics 
just  observed.  The  prevailing  fashion  is  for  the  latter, 
on  several  accounts  :  i.  They  afford  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic display  and  eclat ;  2.  Theygratify  the  popular  desire  for 
betting  ;  3.  They  cannot  be  stigmatized  as  work. 

The  above  may  be  illustrated  by  two  recent  examples, 
which  stand  in  contrast.  A  few  years  ago  the  Boston 
board  of  public  education  employed  a  special  teacher  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  afterward  abolished  the 
position.  They  have,  however,  a  well-paid  professor  of 
physical  culture,  who  is  a  medical  graduate,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  governs  it  within  safe  bounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  late  Paul  Tulane,  through  whose  liber- 
ality the  university  bearing  his  name  at  New  Orleans 
owes  Its  high  standing,  expressly  ordained  that  shops 
should  be  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  students 
in  the  useful  arts  and  trades,  and  that  no  gymnasium 
should  be  attached  to  the  institution.  In  fact,  the  for- 
mer German  Turn- Halle  was  purchased  and  converted 
into  workshops  to  carry  out  his  intention. 

*  *  *  I  submit  the  question  whether  less  of  showy 
athletics  and  more  of  plain  hygiene  in  public  educa- 
tion might  not  be  advantageous  in  a  utilitarian  point  of 
view. 
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Letters. 


"Monitorial  System"  Experiments. 

ish  to  solicit  information  from  the  readers  of  Thk 
3L  Journal  regarding  experiments  made  in  the 
:orial  system  of  mstruction,  called  sometimes  the 
ind  Lancaster  system.  My  inquiry  is  this  : 
at  experiments  have  been  made  with  this  system 
graded  schools  of  one  room,  containing  from  twenty 
^enty  pupils  of  different  attainments  and  ages  rang, 
ay,  from  five  or  six  years  to  thirteen  or  even  fifteen 
of  age;  has  any  one  of  your  readers  ever  tried 
ystem  in  a  purely  ungraded  school  of  this  descrip- 
)r  has  any  one  ever  heard  from  reliable  sources  an 
mt  of  such  an  experiment  ? 

0  not  wish  information  regarding  the  experiment 
graded  school.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  extrava- 
friends  of  the  monitorial  system  urged  its  use  on 
Jd  schools  and  that  it  was  tried  on  graded  schools 
disastrous  effects.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
$ach  an  experiment  would  prove  disastrous  because 
zh  a  use  of  the  monitorial  system  the  pupils  would 

to  be  monitors  and  would  constantly  tend  to  be- 
regular  teachers.  The  head  teacher  of  the  school 
i  lose  his  direct  personal  contact  with  the  lower 
es  taught  by  monitors,  and  tend  more  and  more  to 
lie  a  simple  director  or  superintendent  doing  no 
ling.  In  fact,  the  heads  of  monitorial  schools  be- 
:  head  managers  or  "  bosses  "  very  soon  and  cease 
teachers. 

e  great  evil  worked  by  applying  the  monitorial  sys- 
:o  graded  schools  appears  in  this,  that  it  places  raw, 
taught  persons  of  immature  age  in  charge  of  rooms 
11-fiedged  teachers.  If  such  a  system  could  prove 
cess  it  would  at  once  demonstrate  the  uselessness 
e  employment  of  professionally  trained  or  experi- 

1  teachers  for  assistants  in  graded  schools.  In  the 
re  of  the  case  all  such  experiments  of  the  monitorial 
m  as  have  applied  it  to  graded  schools  have  proved 
l1  failures.  To  take  young,  inexperienced,  and  half- 
ated  girls  or  boys  and  place  them  in  full  charge  of 
rork  of  a  school  is  to  invite  disaster  to  the  school, 
►ssume,  therefore,  that  the  application  of  the  moni- 
1  system  to  graded  schools  is,  in  the  nature  of 
fs,  a  mistake.  What  I  wish  to  ascertain  is  whether 
5  are  any  successful  experiments  reported  with  the 
torial  system  in  one-room  ungraded  schools,  the 
1  teachers  being  four-fifths  or  nine-tenths  pupils, 
[ifth  to  one-tenth  teachers  ;  the  regular  teacher  in 
jT  case  having  direct  charge  of  the  instruction  of 
pupil  teachers,  and  also  of  the  instruction  of  the 
r  and  lowest  pupils  and  employing  the  monitors  to 
lited  extent  only  to  assist  in  explaining  processes  to 
or  backward  individuals,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  heaf 
ecitations  of  small  classes. 

le  teacher  has  directly  under  his  observation,  first, 
)rogress  of  the  pupil  teachers,  second,  the  methods 
by  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  work  of  instructing 
'  fellows,  and  third,  the  results  of  such  instruction, 
lid  results  show  themselves  in  the  recitations  made 
:tly  to  the  teacher  himself.  W.  T.  Harris. 

S.  Commissioner  of  Education^  Washington^  D,  C. 


Effects  ot  Heredity. 
is  a  common  reply  to  a  comment  on  the  abund^ 
:  of  crime  in  San  Francisco,  that  it  is  due  to  hered- 

This  is  accepted  as  a  good  explanation.  The  con- 
3t  for  law  and  the  low  tone  of  public  morals  all  over 
state  and  particularlv  in  this  city  is  the  feature  that 
:es  a  visitor  very  disagreeably  at  first ;  finally  he 
ipts  it,  saying  to  himself  that  he  must  remember  he 

California.  Murder  is  excused  if  the  murdered 
1  was  "too  sassy  ;"  no  one  expects  the  man  to  be 
/tcted  ;  in  fact^  no  one  is  hanged  here  for  murder  ; 
e  is  convicted  he  secures  a  pardon  through  political 
tence. 

ut  I  am  not  writing  in  order  to  put  California  below 
other  parts  of  the  world  morally,  merely  to  point  out 


the  long  and  sad  effects  of  heredity.  The  chance  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  1848  brought  an  influx  of  lawless  and 
disorderly  people  here  ;  from  every  village  and  all  the 
cities  of  the  East  came  the  *'  black  sheep,'*  the  social 
outcasts ;  there  was  no  government  and  the  fevered 
atmosphere  that  prevailed  fostered  the  germs  of  moral 
decay  that  might  have  been  kept  in  check.  Before  that 
it  was  a  fertile  pastoral  country  thinly  peopled  with 
an  inferior  race  ;  this  race  was  quickly  driven  out,  and 
the  will  of  the  strongest  was  the  law  of  the  land. 

Then  were  repeated  here  the  effects  produced  in 
Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  m  Louisiana  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  Australia  in  the  nineteenth.  The  vast 
influx  of  men  and  women  to  whom  existence  in  orderly 
and  moral  communities  had  become  uncomfortable 
brought  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  a  large  part  of  the 
generation  that  to-day  is  active  in  California.  While 
visiting  the  normal  school  at  San  Jose,  the  principal 
remarked  that  many  of  the  students  heard  the  Bible 
read  tor  the  first  time  there.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
young  man  to  ask  his  neighbor,  **  What  book  is  he  read- 
ing from.>"  And  when  told  its  name  he  dimly  recalls 
it  as  a  name  he  has  heard. 

There  has  been  a  vast  moral  gain  with  substitution 
of  a  settled  urban  and  pastoral  population  for  the  rov- 
ing gold  hunters  of  the  '50*5.  There  has  been  whole- 
some admixture  of  blood,  too,  the  evil  often  mating 
with  the  sound  instead  of  with  each  other.  But  one 
generation  is  not  enough  to  remove  the  moral  taint.  It 
will  probably  be  a  century  from  the  date  of  its  settle- 
ment before  California  will  have  risen  above  the  hered- 
itary influence  of  its  founders.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  individual  instances  of  high  intelligence  and  moral 
vigor,  yet  the  fiber  of  law-abiding,  crime-repressing, 
order-loving,  is  not  abundant. 

There  is  an  admiration  for  success  no  matter  how 
gained.  Power  is  exercised  recklessly — power,  not 
right,  is  aimed  at.  Morals,  and  religion  must  take  a 
back  seat  until  this  force  of  heredity  has  spent  itself. 

San  Francisco. 


*« 


Educational  Material. 

The  current  condition  and  prospective  development  of  practical 
aims  and  methods  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  creating 
a  demand,  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  in  amount  and  variety, 
from  schools  graded  and  ungraded ;  rural  and  urban ;  public, 
private,  and  parochial ;  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  normal — for 
samples  of  natuie's  bounty  and  the  products  of  industry  both 
*'  raw  "  and  finished,  as  teaching  material  for  observation,  analy- 
sis, and  description. 

"  Nature  Study,"  "  Science  Lessons,"  "  Manual  Training,"  etc.; 
objective  *'  language  lessons,"  concrete  **  number  work,"  etc.,  and 
the  physical,  ethnological,  commercial,  and  historical,  as  well  as 
political  study  of  geography— have  come  to  stay ;  but  the  teach- 
ing material  (aside  from  kindergarten^upplies,  apparatus,  and  text- 
books) required  by  this  "  new  education  "  is,  as  yet.  but  partiitfly 
procurable — always  with  difficulty  and  uncertainty  and  quite  fre- 
quently only  at  great  expense.  Apart  from  that  collected  at  ran- 
dom by  pupils  and  teachers  themselves  (much  of  it  only  by  humil- 
iating and  irksome  begging),  chance  occasionally  favors  a  partic- 
ular class  or  school  with  some  haphazard  collection  or  the  tattered 
and  battered  remnants  of  some  "  Fair  "  exhibit. 

This  being  admittedly  so,  it  would  seem  as  tiiouj^h  the  '*  de- 
mand "  should  long  since  have  created  the  **. supply."  But.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  *' demand."  such  as  it  is,  has  thus  far  exhausted 
itself  in  vain  wishes  and  foolish  grumbling,  devices  that  ntver  suc- 
ceed in  making  themselves  commercialiy  felt.  And  then,  the 
problem  of  •*  supply,"  when  criticallv  analyzed,  means  nothing 
less  than  that  effective  machinery  shall  be  provided  efficiently  to 
A,  select,  procure,  assort,  arrange,  combine,  and  classify  into 
single  sets  class  cabinets,  complete  collections  and  model  museums, 
respectively  designed  for  ungraded  (country),  graded  (city),  high, 
and  normal  school  use,  of  (1)  arable  soils,  useful  minerals,  quarr)* 
products,  etc.;  (2)  lumber  as  building  material,  for  pulp  manufac- 
turing, etc.:  (3)  fibrous  stalks,  medicinal  roots,  aromatic  leaves, 
etc.;  (4)  starchy  and  saccharine  roots,  etc.;  (5)  edible  and  potable 
seeds,  grains,  fruits,  etc.;  (6)  hides,  pelts,  feathers,  shells,  etc.; 
comprising  in  each  case,  typical  specimens^  in  comprekensivi  ser- 

ies,  FROM  THE  RAW  MATERIAL  TO  THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT  (as 

from  cla>  to  tile,  poplar  to  paper,  hemp  to  thread,  beet  to  sugar, 
cocoa  bean  to  chocolate,  hide  to  leather,  etc.) 

B,  Compile  and  edit,  devise  and  prepare,  respectively,  the  ne- 
cessary (i)  printed  matter.viz.:  labels,  catalogues,  statistics,  charts/ 
maps,  illustrations,  etc. 

(2)  Receptacles,  viz.:  bags,  trays,  shelves,  chests,  boxes,  cans^ 
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cabinets,  etc.,  as  may  be  required  for  the  convenient  storage, 
shipment,  exhibition,  and  use  of  these  specimens. 

c.  Distribute  the  same  at  cost  or  close  profit  (as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  determined  by  supply  and  demand)  according  to  some 
comprehensive  and  economical  system  among  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country. 

The  undersigned,  a  Boston  Latin  school,  Harvard  college, 
Leipzig  (Gy.)  university.  Cook  Co.  (111.)  normal,  gradu«te  in 
classics,  science,  medicine,  and  pedagogy,  and  a  practical  news- 
paper man  of  some  ten  years'  standmg — after  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  the  technical  and  commercial  difficuhies  involved,  and 
after  consultation  with  prominent  educators,  is  confident  that  his 
plans  as  matured  for  the  organization  of  a  Co-operative  Supply 
Bureau,  inform  of  a  species  of  clearing  house  to  act  as  joint 
agency  for  and  between  (i)  boards  of  trade  and  of  agriculture,  and 
industrial  and  immigration  commissioners,  as  well  as  individual 
producers,  manufacturers  and  shippers  on  the  one  hand ; 
(2)  boards  of  education  and  superintendents  as  well  as  individual 
principals  and  teachers  on  the  other— is  entirely  feasible  for  the 
procurement,  ^ra//j.  and  distribution,  at  cost,  of  an  abundance  of 
material  as  a^ve  scheduled,  and  which  at  present  is  permitted 
doubly  to  go  to  waste. 

To  the  end  that  a  practical  test  may  be  made  of  the  matter  on 
a  safe,  small  scale  at  the  outset,  I  venture  to  request  all  parties  in- 
terested to  enter  into  correspondence  with  me  at  their  very  earliest 
convenience,  stating  briefly,  their  theoretical  requirements  and 
proximate  needs,  with  a  view  to  indicating  the  direction  and  lim- 
iting the  scope  of  this  preparatory  experiment. 

311  Lake  street,  Elmira,  N,  Y,         E.  W.  Krackowizer. 

Teachers'  Rights. 

The  statement  in  The  Journal  of  the  troubles  here  some 
time  ago  must  certainly  raise  the  question  of  the  teacher* s  rights. 
Has  he  a  right  to  his  diploma  ?  Can  it  be  taken  from  him  at  the 
will  of  another  ?  The  Fishkill  board  of  education  was  astonished 
upon  being  notified  by  Mr.  Pinckney  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
bearing  date  May  20,  suspending  him  from  teaching  and  ordering 
him  to  report  to  the  state  superintendent  at  Albany  on  May  27, 
to  show  cause  why  his  certificate  should  not  be  annulled.  No 
warning  was  given,  no  statement  of  charges,  no  consideration 
made  for  the  disarranging  of  our  school  in  any  of  its  work.  We 
had  at  once  to  provide  as  best  we  could  to  carry  on  the  ten  classes 
over  which  he  had  charge.  This  action  was  based  on  what  oc- 
curred at  the  institute  on  May  14.  Mr.  McLachlan,  the  conduc- 
tor asked  for  absolute  stillness ;  so  far  as  we  can  discover  it  was 
still.  Miss  Emerson  sat  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  and  simply  an- 
swered a  question  put  to  her  by  an  incoming  visitor.  It  was  not 
a  disturbance  and  did  not  create  a  disturbance.  The  conductor 
saw  a  movement,  he  could  have  heard  no  sound,  and  made  an 
order  for  her  to  leave  the  building  and  called  upon  the  school 
commissioner  to  enforce  it.  The  confusion  at  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure by  a  presiding  officer  can  be  imagined.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  school  board  as  well  as  of  most  of  those  present  that  the 
conductor  made  an  unfortunate  mistake,  he  lacked  in  tact  to  meet 
the  little  incident ;  a  little  tact  even  after  the  occurrence  would 
have  rectified  his  error,  but  one  error  followed  after  another.  The 
department  of  public  instruction  makes  the  greatest  by  canceling 
the  certihcates  of  two  capable  men  because  they  sympathized  with 
this  young  lady.  The  charge  being  first  made  against  them  that 
they  had  mcited  disloyalty  against  the  conductor  by  publishing  in 
the  Newburg  Register  a  card  telling  of  the  occurrence.  The  de- 
mand for  an  apolpgy  for  this  publication  was  dropped,  and  the 
charge  made  of  wilful  failure  to  attend  the  institute, — they  being 
absent  one  half  day  each. 

Now,  sir,  such  action  involves  great  mterests ;  the  position 
which  we  hold  is  that  no  judicial  or  equitable  interpretation  of  the 
statute  was  made  bearing  upon  the  offense.  It  was  a  petty 
vengeance  that  was  taken  and  not  the  act  of  a  wise  judtg^e.  We 
hold  that  depriving  these  men  of  their  certificates  takes  away  their 
property,  destroys  their  means  of  maintenance,  is  intended  to 
reflect  upon  their  character.  Measures  thus  inflicted  become  in 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  **  cruel  punish- 
ment," and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  power  vested  by  statute  in 
the  superintendent's  bands  was  ever  meskit  to  be  so  employed. 
We  are  contending  for  a  principle.  Teachers  have  rights ;  they 
labor  for  years  to  obtain  a  diploma ;  it  is  often  their  only  property. 
True,  the  statute  says  the  superintendent  may  take  away  their 
diplomas  if  they  wilfully  fail  to  attend  the  institute  ;  but  that  means 
if  they  wilfully  fail  to  come  to  it,  not  if  they  are  absent  three  hours. 
Benjamin  Hammond,  Prest.  Board  of  Education. 

Fiskkill,N,  y. 

The  Money  Question. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  change  in  the  consideration  of  the 
"  money  question  "  out  here  in  Kansas.  I  formerly  found  many 
superintendents  and  principals  crazed  over  the  idea  that  dollars 
could  be  made  by  a  machine  as  fast  as  newspapers  are  printed. 
A  speaker  by  the  name  of  Layson  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  Kansas 
people  immensely.  He  said  there  could  be  a  machine  invented 
that  would  turn  out  dimes,  quarters,  halves,  and  whole  dollars 
like  a  typewriter.     It  was  to  have  a  furnace  to  keep  the  metal 


hot.  He  said  a  model  of  one  was  at  work  in  the  World  office  in 
N.  Y.  city. 

The  people  naturally  thought  to  make  money  like  that  by  a 
machine  was  a  great  improvement  on  making  it  by  sweating  in 
the  cornfield.  The  speaker  did  not  say  so,  but  he  left  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  every  one  could  buy  his  own  machine  as  he  could  a 
typewriter,  and  click  off  the  dollars.  But  he  did  not  say  how  the 
people  were  to  get  the  bars  of  silver  to  be  made  into  coins ! 

Supt. and  myself  listened  to  the  glib  talk  of  this  man,  and 

I  think  my  companion  was  really  converted.  But  there  is  a  great 
change ;  the  discussion  of  the  matter  has  shown  the  teachers  that 
their  salaries  would  really  go  down  one- half,  for  they  would  be 
paid  in  the  cheap  coins. 

Topeka,  Visitor. 

[This  letter  from  an  agent  of  one  of  the  publishing  houses  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  beside  the  above;  be 
moves  over  a  wide  field  and  gives  the  names  of  several  supenn- 
tendents  who  were  crazed  with  the  idea  that  the  day  had  come 
when  money  could  be  made  by  machinery,  and  like  newspapers 
bought  for  little  or  nothing,  at  every  street  corner ! 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  few  people  in  these  United  States 
understand  finance,  though  there  are  25,000,000  (more  or  less)  ' 
that  think  they  do.  The  cause  of  the  financial  panic  was  ignor- 
ance— men  in  Congress  believing  they  understood  finance  when 
they  did  not.  As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  in  The  Jour- 
nal, our  finance  and  tariff  matters  should  be  in  the  haads  of 
commissions  ;  and  education  can  also  be  added. 

Here  are  some  facts  in  regard  to  our  currency:  (i)  In  i86r 
silver  was  $1.33  per  ounce  ;  now  it  is  67  cents.  (2)  In  1875  J^ 
was  proposed  to  retire  the  greenbacks — that  is,  pay  the  debt  they 
represent ;  in  1878  it  was  decided  not  to  do  this.  (3)  The  prac- 
tice now  is  10  give  gold  for  them  when  presented  and  then  pay 
them  out  again ;  tnis,  any  one  can  see,  was  the  worst  kind  of 
finance. — it  causes  the  present  gold  trouble.  (4)  Next  Con- 
gress bought  silver  and  made  425  millions  of  silver  dollars,  mo«t 
of  which  are  lying  useless  in  the  vaults  at  Washington ;  these  cost 
on  an  average  71^  cents  apiece ;  to  buy  the  silver  for  these  dollars 
150  millions  of  new  greenbacks  were  issued.  (5)  Then  those 
who  had  these  cheap  silver  dollars  deposited  them  to  the  extent 
of  330  millions,  got  certificates  and  can  get  gold  for  them  !  This 
is  finance  born  in  ignorance.    Truly  ignorance  is  costly.     Ed.] 

The  Salt  Lake. 

"  The  Journal  will  expect  you  to  give  some  notes  of  your 
travels,"  were  the  last  words  I  heard  as  I  left  the  sanctum  in 
June,  to  come  to  this  Western  country.  Here  I  am,  where  I 
never  expected  to  be,  though  I  used  to  think  it  would  be  fine  to- 
come  here  when  I  read  about  the  lake. 

It  is  a  remarkable  body  of  water ;  it  is  70  miles  long  and  in  its 
widest  part  50  miles,  covering  2,000  square  miles ;  at  no  place  is 
it  deeper  than  40  feet.  There  are  many  streams  that  pour  into 
it,  the  three  largest  are  the  Bear,  Weber^  and  Jordon  rivers.  In 
the  spring  they  bring  in  a  vast  body  of  water;  in  the  summer  they 
are  about  dry,  so  that  the  lake  is  two  feet  higher  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  summer. 

The  water  is  very  salt:  it  takes  six  gallons  only  to  make  one 
gallon  of  salt.  Bathing  in  the  lake  is  quite  a  pleasure  if  you  keep 
the  water  out  of  your  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  for  it  is  very  irritat- 
ing. It  is  impossible  to  sink ;  it  is  impossible  te  keep  your  bodv 
much  under  the  water ;  you  lie  on  the  top  of  it.  I  spent  an  hour 
with  some  friends  in  bathing  and  find  statements  as  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  sinking  true ;  the  effect  of  the  salt  in  the  water  is  to  give 
a  glow  to  the  skin  and  one  is  much  refreshed. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  lake  and  they  are  used  to  keep 
sheep  on  in  the  winter ;  Antelope  is  the  name  of  the  largest, 
being  16  miles  long.  It  is  believed  that  these  islands  are  really 
the  tops  of  a  mountain  chain  that  extended  through  the  valley. 
Other  islands  are  Stansbury,  Fremont,  Carrington,  Gunnison, 
Dolphin ;  these  are  without  vegetation  and  are  visited  by  mil- 
lions of  gulls  and  other  sea  fowls.  It  is  a  curious  fact  tnat  on 
Antelope  fresh  water  is  abundantly  found. 

The  only  life  in  the  lake  is  a  sort  of  small  winged  shrimp,  a 
small  fly,  and  small  black  worms ;  these  are  sought  for  by  the 
gulls,  wild  geese,  ducks,  herons  and  swans  that  come  here ;  the 
former  stay  here  all  year  round  ;  the  latter  are  not  frequent  visi- 
tors. 

One  looks  over  this  great  lake  and  wonders  at  not  seeing  a  sail  or 
a  boat ;  there  are  a  few  schooners,  and  one  little  steamer  and  some 
cattle  boats,  but  somehow  the  lake  is  not  used  for  pleasure  pur- 
poses. I  was  unable  to  find  any  reason  for  this,  as  it  would 
seem  the  entire  absence  of  lakes  after  leaving  Chicago  would  be 
enough  to  cover  this  water  with  sail  boats  of  all  kinds.  No  boys 
are  seen  wading  and  fishing  as  in  our  lakes  at  the  East. 

Sale  Lake  City  is  in  a  valley  and  the  mountains  rise  on  all  sides; 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  pleased  with  it  tho'  it  looked  thriving 
enough.  I  was  taken  to  ride  out  in  the  country  and  found  it  a 
place  that  had  no  water  for  irrigation  purposes:  it  was  like  the 
Sahara  desert.  The  teacher  of  drawing  here  whose  articles  in  The 
Journal  attracted  me  years  ago  is  a  capital  man  and  is  very- 
popular.    There  is  a  good  feeling  here  respecting  education. 

Salt  Lake  City,  £.  Gardner. 
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Measuring  the  Circle. 

By  E.  C.  BENEDier. 
class  in  measuration  had  learned  that  the  circuroference  of 
:  was  found  by  mnltiplyinK  the  number  3.141S9  by  the 
ler,  and  I  rested  quite  satisfied.  But  one  morning'  one  of 
ys,  about  fourteen  years  of  age  said,  "  I  don't  see  how  ibey 
that  will  fetch  it  out  rioht.  Who  found  it  out  ?  " 
Id  him  that  celebrated  mathematicians  had  worked  it  out. 
at  when  be  got  into  the  high  school  he  would  learn  all 
it.  I  thought  this  oughi  to  satisfy  him,  but  I  noticed  a 
ay-look  on  his  face  all  the  morning  and  1  began  (o  think 
if  1  might  not  be  of  service  in  showing  him  how  the  eir- 
■ence  might  be  measured. 


Take  the  16  thiny-secoods  of  the  circle.    How  long  are  the 
chords?    (3.14107.)    Andthearcs?    (^■4159') 

Note. — I  un  not  certain  ttwttbe  figure*  {^ven 
ire  taken  from  the  blackboard  and  arr  the  vork  ,  . 
in  Ihe  last  fi^rei  of  the  tait  two  products.  1  tend  them,  however, 
editors  request  the  method  employed.  Other  teachers  will  ir^  this  p 
am  sure  and  by  much  care  get  the  decimals  correct  to  the  iiith  pl« 
would  carry  them  to  the  tenth  place  to  be  perfectly  accurate  in  i 
rooti.  II  is  an  interesting  problem  for  pupils.  (Lach  pupil  ihould  n 
set  ot  circles  lor  himself. 


The  Glacier  Age. 


S 

t  out  of  manilla  paper  a  semicircle  two  feel  in  diameter — 

ys  looking  on  ;  I  marked  it  with  a  tine  pencil  first  and  then 

itb  a  very  keen  knife.    I  fastened  this  to  a  piece  of  stout 

oatd  so  it  would  stand  up.    Then  1  cut  out  5ve  more  of 

ne  size.    Setting  up  the  half  circle  1  asked,  What  is  the 

X  from  point  to  point  <«  to  d)  of  this  arc  ? 

>feet. 

t  1  am  going  to  cut  one  of  the  other  semicircles  into  two 

parts  (through  <r).    What  is  the  distance  from  ctoi? 

5   1.414313;  this  ihey  calculated   from  having  somewhat 

■ed  square  root. 

n  f  took  the  arcs  of  two  quarter  circles  equal  to  c,  m,  6,  and 

I  a  card  behind  them  stood  them  up  on  the  table  under  the 
emicircle.  No,  z,  and  asked  what  Is  the  distance  dn  f 

.765304  ft. 

/  you  see  that  the  quaner  circles  stretch  over  more  space 
he  half  circle.  Tnat  two  chords,  e  no,  are  more  than  the 
lord,  ab.  From  n  to  ^  was  2  feet  ;  from  eioo'm  both  arcs 
1.41111=2.82416  fi. 

I I  will  cut  a  circle  into  eight  equal  parts.  What  will  be 
3rd  dn  of  one  of  these  arcs } 

.765304. 

see  as  f  cut  the  arcs  shorter  they  comedown  flatter.    There 
:  4  of  these  in  the  half  circle.    That  is  the  space  between 
ds  of  the  arcs  r,  o,p,  x,  s  is  .765304x4=3061216  It. 
f  t  will  cut  the  half  circle  into  8  equal  parts  and  set  them 
.'he  arc  is  x-i  and  the  chord  c  is  .390275  ft.  long.     That  is 

to  f  is  .390275  't.  Multiply  thi%  by  8.  and  the  length  is  of 
ards  from  /to  /  3.061Z16  ft.  You  see  the  arcs  are  almost 
to  the  straight  line. 

should  citt  a  half  circle  into  sixteen  parts ;  the  arc  I)  has  a 
(not  shown)  Ibat  is  .196334  ft.  loiig  .Multiply  this  by  16 
c  length  of  the  [6  cords  is  3.14376  ft.  long. 
.•  if  I  should  cut  the  arcs  again  you  would  see  but  little 
nee  between  them  and  a  straight  line. 
r  let  us  turn  to  the  first  half  circle.  How  far  from  a  10  i ." 
feet.)  How  lar  around  ac  according  to  the  mathemati- 
(3.14159.)  Now  turn  to  the  two  quarter  circles.  How 
(TC  the  chords  t:no.'  (2,82426)  And  according  to  the 
naiicians  how  long  are  the  arcs  ■     (3.141 59.) 

see  we  are  getting  along  a  little  in  measuring  the  length  ol 
;s  by  measuring  the  chords.  We  will  keep  on  and  try  by 
{  to  make  the  arcs  as  long  as  the  chords. 
3  to  No.  3  the  four.eighths  of  the  circle.  How  far  across 
jrds  r  2  f  (3.061216.)  And  how  long  are  the  arcs  accord- 
the  msihematicJans .'    (3.141:9.) 

chords  are  not  yet  equal  to  the  arcs.  Cut  again.  Take 
,  the  eight-sixteenths  of  the  circle.  How  far  along  the 
•     (3-I4376.)     And  how  long  are  the  arcs?    (3.14159.) 


There  was  a  time  many  centuries  before  the  appearance  of 
man  on  the  earlh  when  parts  of  this  country  were  covered  with 
ice.  It  was  in  the  form  of  glaciers.  A  glacier  is  a  river  of  ice, 
not  a  river  of  water  with  a  few  inches  of  ice  00  its  surface,  but  a 
river  of  solid  ice — ice  (rom  the  bottom  to  the  top,  from  one  shore 
to  the  other,  from  its  mouth  to  ils  source.  If  the  Allegheny, 
Monongahela,  and  Ohio  rivers  were  frozen  solid  they  would  give 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  a  glacier. 

Glaciers  are  found  in  the  Alps,  In  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
along  our  Pacific  coast  and  especially  in  Alaska,  but  in  ihe  Arctic 
regions  they  attain  their  maximum  growth.  The  size  of  glaciers 
varies  from  a  few  feet  in  width  and  length  to  several  miles.  The 
glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  sometimes  1;  miles  long,  two  or  three 
miles  wide,  and  from  100  to  600  fret  thick. 

The  great  Humboldt  glacier  in  Greenland  enters  the  sea  with  a 
width  01  45  miles  and  a  thickness  of  300  feet.  In  fact  Greenland 
is  one  immense  glacier,  as  it  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  ice  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  which  is  slowly  moving  seaward. 

The  source  of  glaciers  is  above  the  snow  line  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  moist  and  where  there  is  considerable  change  of  temper- 
ature. They  move 'downward  from  one  to  three  feet  daily  in  tlie 
Alps,  and  in  Greenland  50  or  more  feet,  till  the  lower  end  is 
melted  away  or  borne  away  by  the  current  of  the  ocaa.  They 
follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  valleys  through  which  tbey  pass, 
winding  here  and  there  and  conforming  to  all  its  inequalities. 
Tbey  receive  other  glaciers  as  branches  and  the  ice  coalesces  in 
the  main  stream. 

Like  rivers,  glaciers  have  their  currents  and  eddies,  their  lakes 
and  cascades,  their  deep  pools  and  shallow  places;  their  sides 
and  bottom  are  held  back  by  friction,  while  the  free  portion 
sweeps  around  headlands  and  sways  from  side  to  side  like  the 
swifter  part  of  rivers. 

The  surface  of  a  glacier  is  very  rough  ;  produced  by  unequal 
melting  ;  by  the  difference  of  pressure  on  different  parts ;  by  the 
great  crevasses  or  cracks  which  extend  across  and  through  it; 
and  by  the  great  quantity  of  debris  which  has  fallen  upon  it. 
From  the  mountain  and  hilltops  on  each  side  it  continually  re- 
ceives mud  and  rocks,  ofitimes  as  In  an  avalanche  acres  of  mate- 


rial weighing  many  tons,  which  are  carried  down  the  s 

surface  or  slowly  sinking  through  the  ice  in  lime  reach  the 


■  slowly  sin      „ 
bottom  and  poii^h.  and  score  and  furrow  the  roclcs    beneath. 
Sooner  or  later  all  tbis  (alien  material  is  heaped  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  glacier  or  deposited  in  long  lines  upon  its  sides. 


The  heap  at  the  end  of  the  stream  is  called  a  terminal  moraine, 
and  the  long  lines  on  the  sides,  lateral  moraines  ;  and  it  is  from 
these  moraines  and  the  polishing  and  grooving  of  the  bedrock  be- 
low that  we  recognize  the  former  action  ol  a  glacier  centuries 
after  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Support  a  large,  thJcIt  cake  ot  ice  at  each  end  a  short  distance 
from  the  floor  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  sag  in  the  center. 
Somehow  the  panicles  of  which  it  is  composed  have  been  able 
to  move  among  themselves,  changing,  the  form  ol  the  original 
mass.  This  property  of  visceiifyw  ice  permits  it,  by  powerful 
pressure,  10  conform  gradually  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface 
over  which  the  glacier  moves.  There  is  another  property  ot  ice 
called  regelatioH,  when  under  certain  conditions  ice  re-freezes. 
Boys  employ  this  property  of  reiielatlon  in  making  snowballs  ;  a 
handful  of  fine  snow  is  seized  and  pressed  and  a  snowball  is  pro- 
duced, and  if  the  pressure  is  suflicieni  a  ball  of  ice  is  the  result. 
In  a  glacier  both  these  propcriies  o(  viscosity  and  regelaiion  are 
brought  into  action.  A  glacirr  meets  an  obstruction  in  the 
course,  slowly  its  particles  change  their  position  and  it  moves 
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around  it ;  but  if  the  obstruction  is  too  great  the  ice  cracks,  form- 
ing fissures  called  crevasses,  which  extend  from  the  surface  down- 
wards, sometimes  100  or  more  feet,  depending  on  the  thickness 
of  the  glacier,  and  when  the  obstruction  is  passed  and  the  press- 
ure removed,  the  crevasse  closes,  regelation  follows,  and  the 
glacier  is  again  a  solid  mass. 

The  general  belief  of  geologists  is  that  at  one  time  the  whole 
northern  part  of  our  continent  was  covered  with  an  ice  cap  from 
4,000  to  6,000  feet  thick,  which  moved  slowly  downwards  to  its 
southern  limits.  This  southern  limit  is  distinctly  outlined  in  this 
country  by  terminal  moraines.  Starting  from  Martha's  Vineyard, 
south  of  Massachusetts,  the  line  passes  through  Long  Island, 
across  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  makmg  an  upward  cur\'e 
towards  New  York  while  passing  through  Pennsylvania,  then 
along  the  southern  part  of  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  across 
the  State  of  Missouri,  just  south  of  the  Missouri  river,  cutting  off 
the  northeastern  comer  of  Kansas,  across  the  eastern  part  of 
Nebraska  and  diagonally  through  Dakota  and  Montana  to  British 
America,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  more  minute  outline  of  this  glacial  border  in  Pennsylvania 
is  as  follows  :  Crossing  the  Delaware  river  a  few  miles  above 
Easton  and  the  Susquehanna  near  Wilkesbarre,  passing  just 
north  of  Williamsport  and  thence  in  a  northwest  direction  to  the 
state  line  at  the  northeastern  corner  of  McKean  county. 

In  New  York  we  find  the  part  uncovered  by  the  glacier  form- 
ing a  right  angle  triangle,  the  apex  being  just  north  of  Salamanca 
on  the  Allegheny,  the  other  arm  again  entering  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  near  the  middle  of  Warren  county,  passing  through 
the  southwest  corner  of  said  countv  straight  to  Franklin  at  the 
junction  of  the  French  creek  antf  the  Allegheny,  across  the 
northwest  border  of  Butler  county,  crossing  Lawrence  county 
below  New  Castle,  and  passing  through  the  northwest  corner  of 
Beaver  county  to  the  Ohio  state  line. 

One  of  the  results  of  glacial  action  is  the  production  of  lakes. 
If  we  examine  a  map  of  North  America  we  find  a  great  number 
of  lakes,  large  and  small,  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  while  hardly 
one  can  be  found  south  of  that  line.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  lakes  and  ponds  had  their  clay  and  ground  scooped  out  by 
the  glacier.  The  longer  axis  of  these  lakes  are  found  almost  in- 
variably in  the  north  and  south.  The  sand,  clay,  and  jpivel.  are 
frequently  heaped  up,  forming  hills  of  considerable  size,  some- 
times they  form  long  rows,  ofttimes  miles  in  length.  Every- 
where, scattered  over  the  surface,  are  found  fragments  of  rock, 
lar^e  and  small — sometimes  weighing  tons— totally  unlike  the 
sohd  rocks  of  the  locality,  and  when  traced  to  their  origin  are 
found  to  have  come  from  quarries  many  miles  to  the  north. 

Over  the  northern  part  of  North  America  as  far  south  as  the 
thirty-ninth  parallel  we  find  in  most  localities  where  the  rock  is 
sufficiently  hard  to  retain  impressions  made  upon  it,  the  upper 
surface  of  such  rocks  planed  and  furrowed  and  excavated  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  general  direction  of  such  furrows  being 
north  and  south.  Our  northern  sea  coast  consists  of  rocky 
highlands  ofttimes  separated  by  deep  and  narrow  inlets  running 
from  50  to  100  miles  into  the  country,  while  of!  shore  there  is  a 
line  of  high  rocky  islands  bordering  the  coast ;  the  bold  shores 
of  Alaska  and  Greenland  are  illustrations  of  these  singular  in- 
dentations called  fjords. 

Similar  great  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel  are  found  isolated  and 
in  rows,  everywhere  the  same  layers  of  clay,  and  ever>'where 
fragments  of  lost  rock  and  traveled  bowlders  The  solid  layers 
of  rock  are  polished  and  grooved  by  furrows  as  far  south  as  the 
fiftieth  parallel  apparentlv  by  the  same  great  machine.  The 
fjords  are  as  indented  as  the  edge  of  the  finest  lace. 

A  phenomenon  so  strange,  so  varied,  and  so  extensive  early 
excited  attention,  but  it  was  not  till  recentlv  that  a  reasonable 
explanation  has  been  given.  The  glaciers  of  the  Alps  were  first 
carefully  and  thoroughly  studied  then  it  was  found  the  same 
phenomena  had  been  duplicated  in  our  country  but  on  a  more 
extensive  scale. — From  article  in  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  by  H.  C. 
Jilison. 


The  Looker  On. 

A  friend  tells  me  that  in  his  travels  in  Kansas  he  heard  two  men 
debating  the  'silver  question."  One  of  them  was  evidently  a  "labor 
leader ;  "  he  declared  there  never  would  be  free  silver.  When- 
ever it  came  to  passing  laws  in  favor  of  the  laborer  they're  always 
unconstitutional ;  and  so  they  never  would  pass  a  law  allowing  so 
much  money  as  sixteen  to  one.  The  other  man  declared  this  fig- 
ure was  in  his  opinion  about  right  and  he  thought  they  ought  to 
pass  the  law.  But  that  was  not  what  it  meant.  Sixteen  to  one 
meant  sbcteen  times  as  much  silver  in  a  silver  dollar  as  gold  in  a 
gold  dollar. 

The  first  declared,  (emphatically) :  It  was  not  so.  Sixteen  to 
one  meant  sixteen  dollars  to  the  head.  There  was  not  money 
enough  to  go  around ;  and  though  this  was  a  small  amount  yet  he 
would  be  fijad  to  get  that  in  such  hard  times. 


The  subject  of  conversation  the  other  day  at  the  breakfast  table 
was  the  general  small  attainments  of  the  teacher ;  none  boarded 
i  n  the  house.  But  all  seemed  to  be  able  to  give  testimony  to  the 
point  made.  It  is,  I  queried,  a  fact  that  the  teacher  is  pooriy 
stocked  with  knowledge  }  I  taught  school  myself  years  ago,  but 
I  had  books,  yes,  and  quite  a  library  and  gave  some  lectures.  I 
hear  of  associations,  and  see  that  many  books  are  published  for 
teachers.  Yet  I  am  afraid  the  teacher  has  not  the  broad  knowl- 
edge we  would  suppose  him  to  have  after  teaching  ten  or  twenty 
years  Rory. 


Notes  of  Interest  from  School  Reports. 

Brooklyn,  N,  K.— Fortieth  annual  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  No.  of  schools,  104.  No.  of  new  sit- 
tings provided.  1,938.  No.  of  pupils  registered,  Dec.  31,  1894* 
112,518.  Average  daily  attendance,  94,361.  No.  of  pupils  in 
training  school,  104 ;  in  manual  training  school,  138.  Average 
No.  of  pupils  to  a  class  in  grammar  grades,  40;  in  primary 
grades,  56.  No.  of  teachers,  2,2:^7.  No.  of  principals  and  heads 
of  departments,  212.  No.  of  pupils  graduated  from  grammar 
schools,  2,447.  No.  of  pupils  in  high  schools,  1,960.  No. gradu- 
ated, 206.  No.  graduated  from  training  school  for  teachers,  58. 
No.  of  visits  made  by  attendance  officers,  30,588.  No.  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  evening  schools,  10,989.  Amount  expended  for 
school  purposes,  $2,843,447.71.  Cost  of  pupils  per  capita,  esti- 
mated on  average  No.  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  $4.32.  Thr 
manual  training  high  school  was  o|>ened  Feb.,  1894.  libraries 
have  been  purchased  for  the  boys'  high  school,  and  the  girls" 
high  school.  The  superintendent  strong'y  recommends  that  tht 
kindergarten  be  established  in  sub-primary  classes  in  all  primary 
schools,  that  manual  training  in  the  form  of  sewing  and  cooking- 
for  girls,  and  wood-working  for  boys  be  introduced  ;  sewing  in 

the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  cooking  and  wood-work  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth.  He  recommends  also  the  elimination  of 
much  detail  in  history,  grammar,  and  geography,  and  the  combi- 
nation, in  grammar  grades,  of  physical  geography  with  nature 
study  and  experiments.  Studies  should  oe  co-ordinated  much 
more  closely  than  at  present. 

Athens,  Ga, — Ninth  annual  report  of  the  schools.  Total  ex- 
penditures, $18,473.71.  Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month, 
$1.91.  Total  enrollment,  1,570.  Average  attendance,  988.  Per- 
centage white  pupils  enrolled,  61.5;  colored.  28.2.  Free-hand 
drawing  was  introduced  last  fall,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Norwich,  N,  K.— Catalogue  and  announcement  of  the  public 
schools.  No.  enrolled,  1,094.  No.  of  school  buildings,  6.  No. 
graduated,  24.  A  teachers*  training  class  will  be  organized  ia 
the  high  school  this  fall. 

Morristown,  T^^^.— Eighth  annual  report.  No.  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, 536.  Cost  of  schools,  $4,780  05.  Cost  per  pupil  attend- 
ing, $12.67.  Average  salary  paid  teachers.  $466.66.  Value  of 
school  property,  $21,743.     No.  of  volumes  in  library,  300. 

Hornellsville,  N.  V. — Eighth  annual  report  of  public  schools. 
No.  of  pupils  registered,  2,100.  Average  attendance,  1,531.  No. 
of  school-houses,  6.  No.  of  volumes  in  library,  2,404.  No.  of 
subjects  passed  in  regents  examinations,  2,019. 

A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  attempt  of  thi  pupils  to  keep  in 
school  all  children  wbo  for  lack  of  suitable  clothing  would  other- 
wise have  been  kept  at  hgme.  $121  69  was  raised  by  personal 
contributions  and  entertainments.  $78.60  has  been  expended  for 
shoes,  rubbers,  and  clothing,  leaving  a  balance  of  $34.91  on  hand 
for  this  year. 

Commenting  on  the  new  temperance  law,  Supt.  W.  R. 
Prentice  says :  *•  Nothing  could  more  perfectly  illustrate  the 
teachers  entire  lack  of  political  influence  than  the  enactment  of 
this  new  statute.  Formulated  by  people,  who,  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  not,  and  never  did  have  any  connection  with  the  public 
schools,  protested  against  by  the  foremost  teachers  of  the  state 
as  impracticable,  and  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  passed,  is  now  a  part  of  our  school  code.  and. 
as  such,  must  be  obeyed." 

Frankfort,  Ind. — Twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  public 
schools.  Total  enrollment,  1890.  Whites,  1,856,  colored,  34. 
Average  daily  attendance  each  teacher,  35*33.  No.  of  graduates 
from  high  school,  23.  Three  classes  of  teachers'  meetings  have 
been  maintained  during  the  year,  regular  monthly  meetings  of 
all  teachers,  semi-monthly  meetings  of  principals,  and  the  gride 
meetings.  Two  kindergartens  have  been  maintained  during  the 
year.  Music  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  study,  and  a  spe- 
cial teacher  engaged. 
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Editorials  Notes. 

Be  not  deceived.  The  Routinists  will  tell  you  that 
New  Educationists  want  to  omit,  drive  out,  or  suspend 
the  teaching  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  geography,  and  teach  instead  drawing,  nature 
study,  sawing  of  boards,  working  in  clay,  and  calisthen- 
ics. They  probably  think  so  ;  the  reason  why  they 
think  so  is  that  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  function  of  the  teacher  and  the  school. 

As  a  rule  when  you  find  a  Routinist  you  find  a  man 
who  has  no  use  for  a  school  journal.  What  should  be 
done  in  school  was  settled  a  thousand  years  ago  and 
cannot  be  improved  upon.  ^*  Make  the  boys  sit  still 
and  learn  their  lessons,"  is  his  philosophy.  If  you  tell 
him  that  of  all  subjects  Education  has  been  more  dis- 
cussed during  the  past  twenty-five  years  than  any  other 
subject,  he  will  ask,  **  What  good  has  it  done  ?  * 

The  attempt  of  the  Routinists  to  say  that  the  effort 
of  the  New  Educational  people  is  to  get  the  three  R's 
out  of  the  schools  suggests  the  tactics  of  the  anti-re- 
formers in  politics  in  this  city.  Last  year  a  reform 
ticket  was  elected,  and  the  police  commissioners  set  to 
work  to  enforce  the  law  against  opening  saloons  on 
Sunday.  Now  a  cry  is  raised  that  the  reformers  are 
doing  away  with  personal  liberty.  So  the  Routinists 
cry  the  New  Education  will  not  instruct  the  children 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

It  can  be  proved  abundantly  that  the  children  really 
learn  how  to  read,  write,  and  spell,  and  compute  better 
in  the  schools  when  the  New  Education  is  teaching. 
For  one  hundred  years  the  New  Education  has  been 
struggling  for  adoption.  It  has  conquered  in  Germany, 
France,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Every- 
where it  is  understood  it  is  adopted.  To  hear  the  cry 
that  it  aims  to  give  less  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  numbers  makes  one  laugh. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  :  "  The  human  race  is 
divided  into  two  classes — those  who  go  ahead  and  do 
something,  and  those  who  sit  still  and  inquire,  *  Why 
wasn't  it  done  the  other  way  ?  *  "  This  is  the  division 
in  the  teacher's  work  to-day.  The  great  majority  are 
teaching  as  the  medieval  monks  did  ;  they  remember 
their  teachers  called  out  spelling  classes  and  made  them 
'*  toe  the  mark,"  and  they  do  the  same  and  call  it  teach- 
ing ;  not  knowing  that  it  bears  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  that  semi-artistic,  semi-divine,  all  beneficent, 
earth  realizing,  heaven-anticipating  thing. 

Here  are  the  words  of  Emerson:  **To  help  the  young 
soul,  add  energy,  inspire  hope,  and  blow  the  coals  into 
a  useful  flame ;  to  redeem  defeat  by  new  thought,  by 
firm  action — that  is  not  easy,  that  is  the  work  of  divine 
men." 


off  the  coast.  Japan  taught  China  that  her  methods  of 
warfare  were  antiquated :  Britain  has  just  taught  her 
that  she  must  conform  her  laws,  at  least  as  far  as 
foreigners  are  concerned,  to  those  of  the  civilized 
world. 


A  very  interesting  article  lately  appeared  in  The 
Journal  on  "  School  (Art)  Museums  as  Educational 
Laboratories."  A  correspondent  has  proposed  to  make 
an  extension  of  such  *'  museums  "  practically  feasible 
along  the  lines  of  industrial  training  and  technological 
education.  He  would  have  material  illustrative  in 
every  branch  of  agricultural  and  industrial  activity,  in- 
cluding every  grade  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  nor- 
mal school.  We  invite  correspondence  concerning  the 
pfoject. 

The  attention  of  the  school  should  be  called  to  the 
concession  just  made  to  Great  Britain  by  China.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  Great  Britain,  as  the  leading 
commercial  nation  in  the  world,  must  attend  to  strictly 
it  is  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  its  sub- 
jects in  foreign  lands.  After  the  Ku-cheng  massacre 
the  Chinese  thought  that  the  British  would  be  pacified 
with  the  beheading  of  a  few  minor  officials  ;  but  this 
wab  not  sufficient  to  make  amends  for  the  crime  nor  to 
prevent  further  outrages.  Nothing  less  than  the  de- 
gradation of  Viceroy  Liu,  of  the  province  of  Sze-Chuen 
in  which  the  outrage  took  place,  would  do.  China  hesi- 
tated about  granting  this  demand,  but  quickly  decided 
in  favor  of  it  when  a  fleet  of  British  gunboats  appeared 


The  Milwaukeeyi7//r//tf/says  the  pupils  can  tell  ever  so 
much  about  Tibet-frogs  and  Longfellow,  and  asks, 
"  Can't  we  have  a  little  more  sense  mixed  with  our  school 
work  ?  "  This  is  precisely  the  question  to  ask.  And 
yet  in  Milwaukee  they  will  do  as  they  do  everywhere 
else — appoint  persons  without  reference  to  **  sense."  Let 
the  Journal  note  the  ways  of  selecting  teachers. 

In  New  York  it  costs  $31  per  annum  for  each  pupil  in 
the  schools.  In  the  normal  training  school  of  New 
Haven  it  costs  $21  ;  in  the  high  school  $36. 

There  is  a  great  cry  that  too  many  things  are  taught 
in  the  schools  and  yet  we  note  that  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
they  have  decided  to  teach  German.  This  must  mean 
that  the  children  have  time  to  spare  after  having  stud- 
ied the  three  R*s.  It  cannot  be  it  is  done  for  political 
purposes,  can  it  ? 


Where  to  Begin. 


A  correspondent  asks  us  where  to  begin  in  teaching 
history  Begin  anywhere.  Begin  with  the  gunpowder 
plot.  Begin  with  the  Fall  of  Troy.  Begin  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Begin  with  whatever  is  nearest 
the  child.  Get  back  to  childhood  yourself.  Feel  as  the 
child  feels  if  you  can,  and  for  a  moment  know  only 
what  he  knows.  From  this  little  life  to  which  you  have 
reduced  your  broader  consciousness,  reach  out  into 
history  for  the  nearest  thing — psychologically — never 
mind  space  or  time.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  burning  of 
Rome.  Seize  on  it,  whatever  it  is.  Put  it  into  the 
shape  in  which  your  pupils  can  receive  it,  and  get  from 
it  a  sense  of  long  ago  ;  of  a  people  like  the  Italians  they 
see  in  the  street  but  prouder  ;  of  a  people  terrible  in 
war,  loyal  to  their  country  to  the  death,  and  submitting, 
though  so  true  and  brave,  to  a  tyranny  unknown  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  to-day,  to  that  of  a  Nero  ;  of  a 
people  used  to  cruelties  now  almost  forgotten  (their 
games  and  punishments)  ;  of  a  city  like  yet  unlike,  any 
American  city  (pictures  and  descriptions).  Make  them 
conscious  of  a  great  watery  distance  between  them- 
selves and  the  Rome  of  to-day,  and  of  a  great  lapse  of 
time  between  now  and  those  days  when  artists  made 
such  beautiful  things,  yet  kings  committed  such  dread- 
ful deeds.  Get  their  historic  sense  awakened — that  is 
the  beginning.  Having  made  it,  follow  the  chain  of 
events  your  pupils  are  most  capable  of  following.  It 
may  be  a  chain  shoseing  how,  in  past  times,  nations 
could  not  agree  and  live  in  good  neighborship  as  they 
do  nowadays. 

The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  may  be  your  second  center. 
Surround  the  mere  incident  with  all  that  can  appeal  to 
the  young  imagination,  cultivate  the  sentiments  of  pity 
and  justice,  and  teach  toleration  for  the  sins  of  darker 
times,  while  implanting  a  hatred  of  war  and  a  love  of 
peace,  and  imparting  a  general  idea  of  how  civilized 
man  has  traveled  from  fiercer  to  gentler  ways.  By  this 
time  your  children  are  ready  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Puritans,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  stop  and  tell  of 
the  discovery  of  America  and  the  explorations  of  the 
Cabots  before  introducing  the  voyagers  in  the  May- 
flower. The  persecutions  by  the  Puritans  may  well 
follow  as  a  next  theme,  and,  if  your  subject  has  been 
well  worked  up,  the  successful  war  of  science  with 
superstition  may  fittingly  close  one  historic  series. 

We  are  going  beyond  the  limits  of  our  question,but  his- 
tory is  a  difficult  subject  to  drop.  Having  begun  in 
this  way,  by  giving  the  children  a  set  of  general  con- 
ceptions, in  chronologic  (if  not  close)  succession  and 
philosophically  connected,  it  were  well  to  keep  these 
few  events  as  historic  stations  from  which  trips  may  be 
taken  in  search  of  more  immediate  effects,  and  between 
which  other  stations  may  be  established  from  time  to 
time.     A  coherent  basis  for  all  future  historical  study 
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)e  thus  laid,  such  as  no  printed  chronological  table 
ents  has  ever  succeeded  in  supplying,  and  a  taste 
le  subject  will  be  a  pretty  sure  result. 
ut  about  the  little  ones  ? "  Some  one  says  history 
d  be  begun  in  the  lowest  grades.  Well,  the  story 
:k  Sprat  and  his  wife  is  a  perfect  tid-bit  of  history 
IS  for  biography,  what  briefer,  truer  or  more  tel- 
election  could  you  make  than  the  well-known  in- 

t  from  the  life  of  Little  Jack  Horner  ? "  and 

id,  *  What  a  good  boy  am  I !  * "  The  fictitious 
nages  of  nursery  literature  exercise  the  baby  mind 
e  school  age  and  prepare  it  to  receive  the  less  fic- 
s  personages  of  mythology,  whom  the  uncertain 
of  a  misty  antiquity  permit  to  ride  the  clouds  and 
rm  exaggerated  feats.  Next  in  order,  come  Bible 
s — the  stories  of  Noah,  of  Moses,  etc.  The 
ths  of  profane  history  naturally  follow. 


Watch  Out. 

ong  the  subjects  the  broad  teacher  will  keep  before 
ipils  are  the  affairs  of  Japan,  China,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
'urkey.  The  affairs  of  the  first  two  have  been  set- 
y  a  war  ;  what  they  will  do  as  the  result  of  the 
i  still  more  interesting.  **  Watch  out." 
to  Cuba,  it  is  not  time  to  prophesy.  It  would  by 
:ans  be  strange  that  Cuba  should  become  free  and 
endent.  While  it  is  in  some  senses  none  of  our 
5ss  what  they  do  there,  we  cannot  but  hope  they 
ecome  independent.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
lere  are  boys  and  girls  living  who  may  talk  of  Cuba 
now  talk  of  Texas.  If  Cuba  should  become  in- 
dent and  desire  to  join  our  nationality  we  should 
ler  a  rousing  welcome.  "  Watch  out." 
to  Mexico,  the  only  question  that  troubles  our 
St  neighbor  is  whether  Porfirio  Diaz  shall  be 
d  president  for  the  sixth  time.  He  was  first  elected 
6  as  provisional  president,  the  next  year  as  con- 
ional  president,  succeeded  by  Gonzales,  then  re- 
d  in  1884.  He  will  probably  be  chosen  again  by 
ongress  now  in  session. 

to  Turkey  the  situation  is  grave.  The  sultan  has 
id  the  joint  demand  of  Russia,  England,  and 
e  that  a  joint  commission  shall  be  formed  to  per- 
Qtly  protect  the  Armenian  Christians.  If  the  sul- 
»fuses  it  is  believed  that  Turkey  will  be  dismem- 

;  this  would  mean  that  this  people,  belonging  to 
;r  the  Semitic  nor  Aryan  races,  would  be  driven 
'  Europe  and  that  a  Greek  nation  would  be  formed, 
that  the  Greeks  were  educated  and  able  to  take 
tage  of  the  tide  that  is  coming  in,"  said  an  emi- 
Bnglish  statesman. 

eady  the  Turkish  empire  is  parceled  out.  Ar- 
.  would  go  to  Russia;  Macedonia  to  Austria;  Epirus 
:rete  and  the  other  islands  to  Greece  ;  Syria  to 
e  ;  Tripoli  to  Italy  ;  Egypt  to  England  ;  Constan- 
e  and  Bulgaria  would  unite  and  probably  be  under 
fluence  of  the  czar  ;  the  sultan  would  go  East  and 

himself  at  Bagdad  or  Broussa.     **  Watch  out." 


Leading   Events  of  the  Week. 

Democratic  convention  at  Saratoga  declares  for  **  home 

1  excise  matters." Cubans  captured  near  Key  West, 

d  with  violation  of  the  neutrality  law,  acquitted. Moors 

t  lawless  acts  near  Melilla ;  the  Spanish  jK^ovemment  will 
squadron  to  Tangier  to  demand  the  immediate  fulfilment  of 

ityof  Marrakesh. In  Brazil  the  house  repeals  the  senate 

r  amnesty  to  the  officers  of  the  late  revolution,  and  Pres. 

s  threatens  to  resign. Cholera  epidemic  in  Pekin ;  20,000 

in  four  days. Dr.  Talmage  accepts  a  call  to  the  First 

terian     church     at    Washington. Great    preparations 

I  for  the  coronation  of  the  czar  of  Russia  next  spring. 

:ts  between  Peruvians  and  Bolivians  over  the  Desaguadero 
— Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  succeeds  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield 

imander  of  the  United  States  army. Bright  outlook  for 

on   industry. Death    of    Pasteur,    the    great    French 

Bt« The  Hungarian  civil  marriage  law  goes  into  effect ; 

mah  disabilities  have  been   removed. The    Cristobal 

a  Spanish  cruiser,  wrecked  off  Mantua. Lieut.  Peary 

.  at  Portland,  Me.,  from  his  arctic  expedition. 


Those  who  wail  that  so  many  things  beside  the  three  R's  are 
taught  should  ponder  the  Brookline  course.  Through  the  first 
hve  grades  the  study  of  botanv  is  taken  up.  The  plant  as  a 
whole,  its  parts  and  uses  of  the  parts,  with  special  studies  of 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  constitute  the  work  in  the  first  grade. 
The  pupils  are  taught  to  prepare  plants  for  winter  to  protect 
them  from  inclement  weather. 

The  study  of  seeds  and  the  growth  of  plants  is  then  taken  up 
in  the  spring  with  outdoor  work  in  gathering  specimens,  which 
are  mounted  later. 

Flowers  and  fruit,  with  the  relations  of  fruit  to  seeds,  are  taken 
up  in  the  second  grade  for  the  fall  work,  with  work  on  individual 
specimens,  aiming  for  independent  observation,  drawings,  and 
descriptions. 

Through  the  third  and  fourth  grades  the  work  advances  rapidlv, 
experiments  being  made  to  determine  conditions  most  favorable 
to  germination. 

The  last  grade  work  completes  the  botany  course  until  the 
more  advanced  work  in  the  high  school  is  reached  in  the  second 
year. 

In  the  same  way  are  taken  up  correlatively  animal  study,  min- 
eralogy, physiology,  and  chemistry.  Physics  form  an  important 
part  of  the  course  in  the  upper  grades.  Geology  is  also  on  the 
curriculum  of  studies. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  practical  demonstration  of  all 
these  studies.  Good  text-books  are  in  use,  but  these  are  sup- 
plemented with  object  lessons,  specimens  being  passed  about  the 
room  during  the  recitations,  and  parties  of  the  pupils  making  ex- 
cursions out  of  doors  under  the  guidance  of  the  teachers. 

According  to  the  Madras  Educaiional  Review  compulsory  ed- 
ucation must  be  more  of  a  success  in  India  than  it  is  here ;  94.7 
per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  Baroda  state  are  at- 
tending school. 

**  Pro  Bono  Publico  "  has  funny  notions  sometimes.  Here  she 
comes— it's  a  woman  this  time— with  a  letter  closing  with  these 
words :  *'  It  was  supposed  by  some  of  us  that  if  the  school  board 
of  this  town  was  composed  one-half  of  females  that  a  great 
reformation  in  school  system  and  methods  would  be  at  once 
accomplished,  but  it  may  be  all  the  male  members  will  have  to  be 
dropped  from  the  board  and  also  our  state  board  of  education 
made  up  of  women  before  everything  is  '  just  lovely.* "  It's  too 
bad  the  Creator  did  not  adopt  the  plan  suggested  here  and  ban- 
ish the  obstructive  male  element  to  innocuous  desuetude. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  lovely  world  !  But  there  are  some  who  suspect 
that  the  inauguration  of  reforms  is  not  a  matter  of  sex,  at  least 
history  has  made  them  believe  that  whenever  there  was  a  great 
educational  reform  it  was  started  and  managed  by  a  man. 

Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  of  the  Central  bis^h  school,  Philadel- 
phia, says :  "  We  have  yet  to  learn  the  different  influences  of 
drawing  and  driving  in  our  school  work  and  give  the  drawing 
ponrer  its  proper  play.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can  drive 
a  horse  to  the  trough,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink.  You  can 
drive  children  to  school,  but  you  can't  make  them  learn.  Educa- 
tion by  coercion  doesn't  educate.  The  compulsory  education 
law  has  necessitated  the  institution  in  London  of  what  are  known 
as  reform  schools,  which  are  practically  prisons.  That  makes  me 
opposed  to  the  system— it  is  the  shadow  of  the  prison  back  of 
our  public  schools." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  advocates  military  discipline  in 
boys'  schools  as  a  preventive  of  ungainliness.  She  says :  "  When 
we  contrast  the  difference  in  the  step  and  bearing  of  men  trained 
at  West  Point  and  the  ordinary  shuffling  gait  of  most  of  our 
fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  I  think  any  woman  who  feels  the 
least  pride  in  the  appearance  of  her  kinsmen  would  say,  by  all 
means  lee  us  train  this  generation  how  to  stand,  to  walk,  to  rise 
up  and  sit  down  with  military  grace  and  precision.  As  to  culti- 
vating the  war  spirit,  that  is  a  weak  argument.  It  is  cultivating 
the  spirit  of  self-discipline,  self  respect,  dignity,  and  grace.  It 
does  not  make  so  much  matter  for  women,  as  they  hide  all  their 
deformities  under  their  skirts.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
all  crooked-legged  men  who  turn  their  toes  in  also  encased  in 
skirts." 

In  Harfier's  Weekly,  ]os\dh  Flynt  gives  his  experience  as  a 
tramp.  He  repeats  the  advice  another  tramp  gave  him  and  it 
applies  well  to  teachers  : 

**  Almost  the  first  advice  given  me  came  from  an  old  vagabond  known 
among:  ^^  cronies  as  Portland  Fraxy.  He  knew  that  I  was  but  a  short 
time  on  the  road,  and  that  in  many  respects  I  had  not  met  with  the  suc- 
cess which  was  necessary  to  entitle  me  to  respect  among  men  of  his  class, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  was  willing  to  give  me  a  few  '  pointers,'  which  by-the- 
way,  all  hoboes  are  glad  to  do  it  they  feel  that  the  recipient  will  turn  them 
to  profit. 

"  I  met  Fraxy  for  the  first  time  in  Chicago,  and  while  we  were  lounging 
on  the  grass  in  the  Lake  Front  Park,  the  following  conversation  took 
place  : 

"  '  Cigarette,'  he  began— for  I  had  already  received  my  tramp  name — 
'  how  long  'v  'ye  been  on  the  road  ?  * 

"  '  About  two  months.' 

••  *  Waal,  how  long  d'  ye  'spect  to  stay  there  ? ' 

'*  *  Oh,  *s  long  *s  I  m  happy.' 
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"  '  Ei  loD);  CI  yei  happjr,  cb  1  Now.  '(  yer  wants  ler  be  happy,  here'*  a 
littlt  advice  fer  ye,  la  Ihe  fint  place,  make  up  yer  mind  Jen'  wha"  cher 
eoin'  ter  be.  Kf  ye  'sped  ter  work  (ei  yer  livio',  why,  geE  off  the  road. 
MoochiD'  spiles  woikia'  je«  ei  workin'  ipik*  moochin'.  The  two  diin'l  go 
toother  nohow.  So  'I  yer  gola'  XtT  be  a  bum  fer  lile,  nSTer  tblok  □'  work. 
Jei  give  yeraelC  entirely  to  yer  own  speshul  callin',  (er  'f  ye  don't  ytrll  it 
,.      .«  .V J angler  (■--■"-      --■■•--■■ 


Erdedde  n 


il  kind  o'  begifar 


le  second  place,  ye  war     ..  -^„—  ^- 

£oin'  ter  make.    Ef  yer  »  thief,  'n'  playln'  beggar  limply  as  a  euy,  why 
then  ye  knows  yer  blinesa  belter'n  I  do.    But  ef  ye  ain't.  'iT  are  i» 


Them   what  gets  there 

erupts.     Now  wha'  chew  ^oii 


1*  Ihiem   what 


nolhin'.  Beggia's  a  great  biiiness 'f  yer  cut  out  fer 
II,  'cause  ye've  got  everything  to  win  'n'  nothin'  ter  lose.  Not  many  callin's 
has  them  good  points— see  ?  Now  'f  yer  guin'  ler  be  an  arteeu  ye  wants 
ter  make  up  yer  mind  to  one  thing,  'n'  that  is— hard  work.  Borne  people 
thinlu  that  moochin'  's  easy,  but  lernme  tell  ye  'tain'i.  Batterin',  vhen  it's 
done  well,  is  the  dilGcullest  job  under  Ihe  moon — take  my  lip  fet  that.  Ye 
cot  ter  work  hard  all  yer  li(e  to  make  boodle,  'n'  'f  ye  wan'  ler  save  il,  ye 
rous'nt  boose.  Drinkin'  's  what  spiles  bums.  If  they  r'u'd  leave  it  alone 
they'd  be  somethin'.     Now,  Cig,  that's  good  sound  talk,   'n'  you'd  better 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  in  his  lifth  annual  leport,  shows  that  in 
the  year  i893-'93  tbe  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  m  schools 
and  colleges,  public  and  private,  in  the  United  States  was  1 5  0S3,- 
630,  or  13.5  |>er  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  This  was  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year  of  370,697.  The  enrollment  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  ior  the  year  numbered  13,510.719,  an 
iQcrease  of  1.91  per  cent,  for  tbe  preceding  year,  while  the  average 
attendance  increased  3.41;  per  cent.  There  were  employed  in  the 
year  132.056  male  and  360,954  female  teachers.  The  number  of 
school-houses  was  236.436.  valued,  with  their  contents  and  ap- 
purtenances, at  t398.43i.039>  The  school  revenue  (or  that  year 
was  (165,000,000 ;  the  local  expenditures  $163,000,000. 

Of  the  twelve  books  for  professional  reading  recommended  by 
the  Prang  course,  six  are  published  by  E.  L  Kellogg  &  Co. 
They  are  "  Apperception,"  T.  G.  Rooper  (authorized  edition); 
"  Unconscious  Tuition,"  Bishop  Huntington  ;  "  Art  o(  Question- 
ing," J.  G.  Fitch  ;  "  Securing  and  Retaming  Attention,"  James 
L.  Hughes  (authorized  edition}  1  "  Quincy  Methods."  Leiia  E. 
Palridge  ;  "  Talks  on  Teaching,"  Francis  w,  Parker. 

The  children  who  have  read  Longfellow's  "  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  "  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  spot  where  Mites 
Staudish  landed  on  September  29.  i62[,  in  S quantum, Mass.,  was 
marked  last  Monday  by  a  monument,  composed  of  round  stones 
brought  by  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and 
kindred  societies,  and  placed  in  position  by  a  mason.  The  ad- 
dress was  by  Charles  Francis  Adams. 

Nath  Benerji.  principal  of  the  Calcutta,  India,  school  for  the 
Deaf,  is  expected  in  Washington  10  begin  a  course  of  study  at 
the  Gallaudet  college.  Kendall  Green,  in  which  he  has  been  given 
a  scholarship.     He  attended  the  normal  school  for  the  oral  in- 


struction of  the  deaf  at  London  during  the  past  year,  aod  is  de- 
sirous of  studying  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  the-  ' 
United  States. 


Prof.  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  lately  Hazard  professor  of  physics  at 
Brown  university,  died  at  Hampton,  Conn..  Oct.  i.  He  was  a 
son  of  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  the  inventor,  and  was  bom  in  New- 
Haven  on  April  30,  1836.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  college, 
in  1857,  aod  spent  a  year  at  the  Sheffield  Scientitic  school,  after 
which  he  studied  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  universfties  of 
Heidelberg  Marburg,  and  Berlin.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  physics  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  1867.  From  1868  to 
1870  he  was  professor  of  physics  at  Cornell  university.  Id  1868- 
69.  he  was  acting  professor  of  physics  in  Columbia  college  He 
went  to  Brown  as  professor  of  physics  in  1870,  and  remaiued 
until  1886.  He  was  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies,  and 
was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  (or  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

Catholic  University. 

McMahon  hall,  the  central  building  and  the  most  beautiful  ooe- 
in  what  is  to  constiiute  a  group  of  buildings  at  the  Catholic  uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C,  was  dedicated  Oct.  1.  Mgr.  Satolli 
and  Cardinal  Gibbons  made  addresses.  Many  of  the  archbish- 
ops, bishops,  and  clergy  from  various  pans  of  the  country  partici- 
pated. Trie  dedication  of  McMahon  hall  inaugurates  the  work 
of  the  Catholic  university  in  lay  branches,  in  addition  to  the  di- 
vinity branch  which  it  has  been  conducting  for  the  last  six  years. 
Tbe  new  schools  are  to  embrace  a  department  of  philosophy, 
with  Prof.  E.  A.  Pace  as  dean,  and  a  department  of  social  sciences 
and  law,  with  Prof.  W.  C.  Robinson,  late  chief  lecturer  of  the 
Yale  law  school,  as  dean.  The  ball  has  cost  a  little  short  of  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  the  entire  amount  was  given  by  Monsignor 
McMahon  who  is  now  seventy-five  years  old  and  has  been  nfty- 
ibree  years  a  priest.  In  recognition  of  this  munificence  the  Pope 
has  conferred  on  Monsignor  McMahon  his  present  title.  The 
building  is  255  feet  long  by  70  to  too  feet  in  depth,  four  stories 
high  throughout,  and  there  is  a  fifth  central  story.  The  eotire 
building  is  of  hewn  granite. 

Dr.  Rooker,  Mgr.  Satolli's  private  secretary,  has  temporarily 
accepted  the  chair  of  Mhics  at  the  university. 

England, 

The  latest  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Council  on  Education 
gives  some  noteworthy  figures  concerning  the  cost  of  educating 
schoolchildren.  The  average  grant  paid  per  child  in  1893  ic 
voluntary  schools  was  18s.  i|d..  and  in  board  sJiools  18s.  iijd. 
In  1894  It  rose  to  i8s.  sjd..  and  to  19s.  t|d  ,  respectively,  in  the 
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two  classes  of  schools.  The  cosl  of  school  education  in  London 
is  set  down  at  2/  js.  Jd.  in  voluntary  schoob.  and  at  ^j  6s.  in 
the  board  schools.  In  Wales,  school  education  costs  ^i,  16s.  9d. 
per  head  in  the  voluntary,  and  £z  3s.  2\A.  in  the  Welsh  board 
schools.  At  the  end  of  August,  Mgi,  the  number  of  children  on 
the  registers  was  $,198,741.  The  number  in  1892  was  5  006,979. 
The  average  school  attendance  for  the  year  ending  1894  was 
4,ziS-^34'  ^  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  their 
average  attendance,  and  the  cost  of  education  is  shown  by  these 

Connecticut. 

Norwich  has  a  new  manual  Irainiiig  school  in  operation,  in 
connection  with  the  Free  Academy.  The  building  cosl  $10,000, 
and  includes  a  machine  shop,  forge  shop,  printing  office,  wood- 
working shop,  and  rooms  (or  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing 
and  drafting.  The  privileges  of  the  manual  departments  are 
open  to  the  boys  of  the  senior  and  first  middle  classes,  who  omit 
one-third  of  the  academy  class  work,  and  with  this  year  the  boys 
of  the  second  middle  class  who  wish  10  elect  the  course.  The 
latter,  however,  will  be  compelled  to  take  it  as  an  extra,  without 
dropping  any  part  of  their  class  work.  This  year,  also,  there 
wilt  be  a  girls'  wood-carving  class,  which  will  occupy  during  cer- 
tain morning  hours  the  woodworking  shop  in  the  training  build- 
ing. 

Th;  manual  training  school  in  New  Haven  cost  $17,000  during 
the  past  year  for  167  pupils,  or  about  $103  ehch,  against  %^o  each 
for  pupils  in  the  high  school.  Editor  Troup,  of  the  Union,  char- 
acterized the  school  as  "  a  white  elephant  on  the  toKO,"  but  the 
school  meeting  which  had  the  matter  under  consideration  con- 
cluded that  the  school  had  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to 
determine  what  (its  future  cost)  may  be.  and  voted  $s,ooo  for 
better  equipment.    There  were  only  two  negative  votes. 

The  State  Teachers'  association  will  be  in  New  Haven,  October 
18.  The  chief  address  will  be  by  Ur,  Charles  De  Garmo  of 
Swarthmore  college.  Sherman  Williams,  of  Glens^alls,  N.  V..  will 
follow.  The  papers  on  the  different  phases  of  reading  will  not  be 
delivered,  but  will  be  printed  in  the  advance  pamphlet,  in  order 
that  those  who  care  to  discuss  the  subject  may  be  prepared  in 
advance.  They  will  be  on  "  The  Use  of  the  Reading  Book,"  by 
Charles  D.  Hine  :  "Geographical  Reading."  by  Joseph  A,  Craves; 
"Readbg  and  History,"  by  W.  A.Gordy;  "The  Relation  of 


raries."  by  Miss  C.  M.  Hewins.  Accompanying  each  paper  will 
be  a  biography  of  the  special  department  treated,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  grades, with  name  of  publisher  and  price.  Art  and  manual 
industry  will  be  directed  by  Thomas  Mather. 

New  Hampshire. 

Principal  Tucker,  of  Laconia  high  school,  wants  to  have  but 
one  session  ;  the  parents  are  about  equally  divided  on  the  matter. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  tried  it  that  the  two-session 
plan  is  the  best. 

A  visitor  in  a  Concord  school  reports  ihat  a  little  miss  hadpre- 
Mnted  her  teacher  with  some  flowers  and  was  asked  1  "Who 
made  this  pretty  bouquet  ?  "  ""  It  was  made  by  Mary  and  me." 
"By  Mary  and  who?''  "  It  was  made  by  Mary  and  I,"  and 
the  teacher  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  a  relieved  expression  on 
ber  face  and  the  smile  of  one  who  had  gained  a  victory. 

At  Keene  there  was  a  discussion  over  this '  Suppose  that  in  a 
school  there  is  one  or  more  students  working  against  good  order, 
should  such  a  case  be  left  for  the  teacher  to  handle  or  should  the 
school  board  take  it  in  charge  and  brm^  about  a  reformation  at 


once  or  a  suspension  from  school  ?  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  business  of  the  board 
is  to  put  out  every  persistent  enemy  of  the 
school.  Schooisaretoeducate.notrefonn.  We 
say  to  the  teacher  not  to  wait  for  a  scene,  but 
call  on  the  board  to  remove  obstructors. 

In  Nashua,  Miss  Alma  T.  Hunt  asked  for  a. 
year's  absence  to  attend  school.  This  wasthe 
best  thing  that  occurred  at  the  meeting. 

Rhode  Island. 

At  Cranston  the  high  school  tuition  fee  for 
non-resident  pupils  is  $40  per  >'ear. 

Massachusetts. 
The  Northampton  Gaaetle  invites  parents  to- 
Kive  their  opinions  as  to  the  following  (ques- 
tions :  "  Do  you  believe  that  as  good  training 
can  be  had  by  teaching  fewer  branches  more  thoroughly  than 
by  teaching  many  things  less  thoroughly?  Do  you  believe 
that  the  present  school  duties  are  too  severe  on  your  chiW  ?  " 
Does  the  Gaietle  really  expect  that  this  sort  of  thing  will  do  any 

Sood  ?  The  first  question  is  simply  a  trap.  Adults  who  can 
link  themselves  into  the  position  of  the  child,  are  very  rare 
among  lay  men  and  their  peculiar  notion  of  "  thoroughness  " 
usually  binds  them  still  more.  The  Northampton  people  should 
invite  G.  Stanley  Hall  or  Col.  Parker  to  give  them  a  few  pointers 
before  rushing  into  prim. 

In  Haverhill,  the  school  board  refused  to  put  women  in  as 
principals  of  the  grammar  schools.  Towns  with  a  valuation  of 
less  than  $500,000  are  privileged  to  send  their  scholars  tuition 
free  to  some  neighboring  high  school  which  is  approved  by  the 
board.  There  are  77  such  towns  in  the  state  which  have  no  hi^h 
school  of  their  own.  and  the  presumption  is  that  many  pupils  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  nl  the  law.  Manual  training 
must  be  maintained  by  cities  of  over  30.000  inhabitants,  under 
the  law  of  1894  which  has  just  gone  into  effect. 

W,  R.  Lazenbv  proposed  at  Springiield  there  should  be  schools, 
for  teaching  horllculiurc.  This  is  done  considerably  in  England 
already  ;  then  also  a  traveling  dairy  school  is  supp'jrted  by  the 
government  and  found  most  U5efuj  and  popular. 

In  Lawrence,  when  it  was  proposed  to  open  two  kindergartens. 
Dr.  Gibbs,  an  opponent,  to  kill  it  wanted  six  opened.  This,  :o 
his  amazement,  was  passed. 

The  system  of  penmanship  devised  by  Miss  Anna  Hill,  o( 
Springfield,  has  been  adopted  by  the  school  committee  of  East 
Hampton. 

The  Springfield  training  school  building  committee  has  decided 
to  award  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  interior  work  on 
the  new  dormitory  to  Dodge  &  Graves  of  that  city.  B.  F.  Stur- 
tevani  &  Co..  of  Boston,  were  given  the  contract  for  furnishing 
the  heating  apparatus.  An  observatory  will  stirmouot  the  middle 
gable  of  the  dormitory  building.  It  will  he  ten  feet  square  and 
will  follow  the  Gothic  style  of  the  building.  When  :ompleted 
this  observatory  will  make  the  highest  point  of  outlook  in  the 
city,  exceeding  the  height  of  the  armory  tower  twenty  feet.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  dormitory  building  is  one  of  great  beauty. 
To  the  West  can  be  seen  the  mountains  beyond  Pitts6eld,on  the 
North  are  the  mountains  off  toward  Amherst,  and  on  the  south 
the  view  extends  beyond  Longmeadow.  It  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  completed  by  December  1.  and  sometime  before 
the  new  year  it  is  proposed  to  have  an  opening  reception. 

Vertical  writing  has  been  adopted  for  beginners  in  the  Salem 
public  schools.  The  children  will  be  first  taught  the  vertical 
system.  The  Italian  or  sloping  hand  will  continue  to  be  in  use 
where  children  have  begun  to  write  in  that  style,  though  it  is 
likely  that  the  old  style  will  he  considerably  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  vertical  system. 

In  Clinton,  the  one  session  plan  has  been  adopted. 

Georgia. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  of  Richmond,  the  well-known  agent  for 
ihe  Peabody  fund  and  -.be  Slater  Fund,  is  arranging  for  a  mass 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  education,  to  be  held  at  Lincolnville  on 
the  25lh  of  October.  President  Cleveland,  Secretary  Smith,  Dr. 
Wilson,  and  Dr.  Oilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  speaker  ol  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  invited  to  attend. 

Maryland. 

The  Baltimore  News  s^ys  "Politics  istbecurscof  the  public 
school  system  of  Maryland.     It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  state  and  ft 
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menace  to  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  its  children  that  the 
positions  of  commissioners,  examiners,  trustees,  and  teachers 
form  a  part  of  the  '  spoils '  of  politics.  There  seems  to  be  a 
Rowing  opinion  that  the  commissionerships  should  be  made 
elective,  and  the  people  be  given  an  opportunity  to  directly  select 
their  own  commissioners." 


Virginia. 

In  Richmond,  on  the  opening  of  the  Madison  school  W. 
D.  Porter  presented  the  children  with  bouquets;  he  asked 
how  many  were  glad  school  had  opened,  and  out  of  700  only  108 
were  glad  ! ! ! ! 

Illinois. 

The  Chicago  school  board  has  adopted  a  plan  for  giving  the  high 
school  boys  military  drill.  Supt.  Lane  is  unalterably  opposed. 
He  said :  "All  that  is  necessary  to  develop  the  physical  structure 
of  the  boys  is  taught  them  daily  in  the  schools.  Military  drill 
and  tactics  can  effect  no  more.  Besides,  this  new  movement,  as 
they  call  it,  is  not  the  thing  for  children.  They  have  little  enough 
time  to  learn  the  useful,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  in  life.  Going 
through  marches  and  countermarches,  marking  time  and  firing  by 
platoons  do  not  teach  a  boy  the  kernel  of  patriotism.  The  patriot 
comes  of  purity  of  heart,  goodness  of  intention,  a  sense  of  duty, 
a  knowledge  of  the  Creator  and  what  he  has  made  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  creature.  No,  the  pupils  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools  have  no  place  nor  time  for  mimic  war.  Rather  they 
should  be  taught  peace,  brotherly  love,  arbitration,  and  that  one 
new  discovery  in  the  field  of  science  can  build  more  cities  and 
make  more  happy  homes  than  a  conquering  army  can  destroy." 


Minnesota. 

Miss  Gertrude  Stoker,  a  graduate  of  Pratt  institute,  teaches 
•drawing  in  the  St.  Paul  public  schools  after  a  method  of  her  own. 
"  She  instructs  the  child  to  draw  a  house,  a  bam,  a  table,  a  chair, 
a  book,  as  the  object  presents  itself  to  his  eye,  before  she  asks 
bim  to  draw  the  cube,  square,  or  geometric  forms.  She  bases  her 
conception  of  art  instruction  upon  progress  from  nature  to  prin- 
ciple, upon  free  expression  and  upon  the  acceptance  of  appear- 
ances before  facts,  which  will  lead  from  the  study  of  natural  forms 
to  that  of  classic  ornament. 

She  has  recently  prepared  a  small  manual,  entitled  "Seeing  and 
Doing, '  in  which  she  outlines  her  individual  mold  of  thought. 


Michigan. 

The  Detroit  school  board  were  asked  by  Rev.  Dr.  McLauren  to 
adopt  a  periodical  for  teaching  patriotism  and  they  wisely  refused. 
That  is  one  of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  schools.  Some  one 
says  it  is  desirable  for  the  pupil  to  know  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
astronomy,  &c.;  these  books  are  provided  and  then  the  cry  "  over- 
loaded "  comes. 

In  Grand  Rapids  there  is  a  great  fight  over  geographies.  Pres- 
ident Felkel  says  that  Frye's  geographies  were  adopted  and  shall 
be  used.  The  case  went  before  the  courts  and  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  action  of  the  board  of  education,  but  the  supreme 
•court  has  ordered  a  stay  of  legal  proceedings.  Pres.  Felkel  said 
in  his  report : 

**  It  is  a  strange  commentary  that  in  our  ungraded  schools  throughout 
the  country  the  children  attending  school  from  four  to  six  months  per  year 
for  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  years  are  better  educated  and  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  than  the  majority  of  our  children  after 
taking  che  full  course  of  eight  years  of  ten  months  per  year. 

How  do  the  teachers  of  Grand  Rapids  explain  this  ? 

Prof.  Hinsdale  gave  an  address  before  the  Saginaw  teachers  on 
the  sources  of  education,  nature,  use. of  symbols,  and  language.  "  It 
is  the  fault  of  educators  to  rely  on  books  too  exclusively."  Col. 
Parker  lectured  on  geography. 

The  Detroit  News  says  the  questions  proposed  to  teachers  are 
ridiculous,  and  says : 

*'The  Lord  knows  that  whatever  time  these  children  have  to  spend  in 
these  schools  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  them  to  read,  write,  and  figure 
correctly,  introducing  them  to  the  grand  lessons  of  the  history  of  their 
country  and  giving  them  some  little  notion  whether  New  York  and  Chicago 
are  provinces  of  Arabia  or  cache  stations  of  north  pole  expeditions. 

The  News  is  giving  us  old  trash  ;  that  is  just  what  they  said  in 
Massachusetts  when  the  first  normal  school  was  proposed ;  now 
they  mean  to  have  none  but  normal  graduates. 


Missouri. 

The  St.  Joseph  News  says  Superintendent  Neely  has  queer  views 
respecting  examination  ;  he  said.  "  It  is  all  bosh  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  teacher  by  the  percentage  he  or  she  may  se- 
cure in  an  examination.  Under  the  new  law  the  teachers  are  not 
required  to  obtain  a  certain  percentage  to  secure  positions  in  the 


schools.  The  law  requires  them  to  be  competent  teachers,  and  I 
think  I  ought  to  know  whether  or  not  a  teacher  is  qualified."  It 
seems  there  is  an  attempt  there  to  have  the  teachers  examined 
who  are  appointed.    Queer,  we  should  say. 

Harsh  criticism  has  at  last  moved  the  Missouri  state  board  of 
health  to  actionem  the  matter  of  granting  M.  D.  In  future  no 
person  can  matriculate  at  a  medical  college  in  this  state  who  has 
not  a  diploma  from  a  college  or  academv,  or  a  first-grade  teach- 
ers' certificate.  Within  a  week  after  the  rule  went  into  efifect 
eighty  would-be  students  from  the  interior  returned  sorrowfully 
to  their  homes.  One  feature  of  the  new  rule  will  interest  outside 
colleges.  Under  the  laws  of  Missouri  no  graduate  of  any  collegje 
outside  of  this  state  can  be  admitted  to  practice  in  Missouri  if  his 
alma  mater  does  not  require  at  least  as  high  a  standard  for  ad- 
mission as  that  required  by  the  >lissouri  law. 


Wisconsin. 

It  appears  that  the  first  free  public  school  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land was  opened  in  Kenosha,  Wis.  A  tax  of  $2,000  was  author- 
ized. At  first  the  old  cry  "  No  taxation  to  educate  our  neighbor's 
children  "  was  raised,  but  it  was  silenced. 


Ohio. 


In  Cleveland  the  school  board  decided  to  have  double  sessions 
in  the  high  school.  One  session  begins  at  8  o'clock  and  lasts 
until  12 ;  at  I  the  second  begins  and  lasts  till  4. 

The  Newark  American  says :  "  We  would  not  have  a  single 
school  sustained  by  the  state  where  the  Bible  was  not  read  and 
prayer  ofifered  daily.  The  constant  tendency  to  drift  awaj  from 
the  Bible,  away  from  prayer  and  the  sacred  things  to  which  our 
fathers  and  mothers  clung  with  religious  fervor  bodes  no  good  for 
the  republic,  and  the  sooifer  we  get  back  into  touch  with  the  ear- 
lier practices  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  morals  of  the  public  and 
the  nealth  of  the  nation.  While  teaching  the  lessons  of  national 
patriotism,  it  will  also  be  well  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the 
youth  of  the  land,  lessons  of  Godliness  and  purity  of  life. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  Philadelphia  wood-working  was  introduced  into  "  The  Rob- 
ert Morris  school."  The  outfit  consisted  of  twelve  double 
benches  affording  accommodations  for  twenty-four  boys  to  work 
at  one  time.  The  tools  provided  consisted  of  vises,  hammers, 
chisels,  squares,  gauges,  rules,  and  sloyd  knives.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  outfit  was  about  $300. 

The  pupils  not  only  learned  to  use  the  different  tools  with 
deftness  and  facility,  but  they  turned  out  work  that  would  have 
been  creditable  to  mechanics  of  several  years'  experience. 

The  interest  amounting  to  enthusiasm  with  which  the  bovs 
took  up  the  work  extended  itself  to  the  regular  branches  of  the 
school  and  seemed  to  create  an  additional  interest  in  all  their 
school  work. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  :  **  The  system  of  teaching  has 
undergone  a  change  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  change 
for  the  better  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pedagogue  and 
with  the  idea  that  the  pupils  who  enter  the  lower  grades  are  to 
be  prepared  foitand  to  take  the  higher  courses.  But  it  does  not 
accomplish  as  much  for  the  pupils  who  leave  school  at  the  end  of 
the  secondary  grade  as  the  old  sing-song  memorizing  system  of 
the  country  school,  dating  back  thirty  years  or  more.  The 
youngest  pupils  in  those  schools  did  not  get  much  education,  but 
they  learned  how  to  read  and  write,  they  exhibited  in  their  spell- 
ing bees  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  vagaries  of  the  English 
language,  and  they  developed  quickness  and  skill  in  mental  arith- 
metic. That  about  completed  their  education,  which  was  thor- 
ough as  far  as  it  was  carried.  Pupils  of  similar  age  in  our 
schools  to-day  have  doubtless  had  a  better  foundation  laid  for 
future  studies,  but  they  have  much  less  knowledge  of  the  three 
R's,  and  are,  therefore,  not  so  well  equipped  for  the  active  work 
of  life  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  school  studies.  (We  doubt  this ; 
we  don't  believe  it  at  all ;  what  does  Dr.  Brooks  say  ?) 

In  Bellefonle  the  faculty  refused  to  admit  the  junior  class,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-two  students.  The  entire  class  was  suspended 
last  spring  for  cribbing  in  a  history  examination.  They  were  told 
that  they  must  be  re-examined  or  remain  away  from  the  college. 
The  students  stuck  together  and  refused  to  go  through  another 
examination. 

When  the  college  opened  for  the  fall  term,  they  were  all  there 
and  applied  for  admission,  but  were  refused  because  they  had 
not  undergone  the  re- examination. 

As  the  state  annually  appropriates  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  keep  the  college  running  this  episode  is  of  widespread 
interest. 

It  seems  that  when  the  regular  examination  in  ancient  history 
took  place  last  spring  every  member  of  the  class,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  girl,  passed  with  a  rush .  This  aroused  suspicion 
and  an  investigation  was  made,  when  it  was  divulged  that  the 
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class  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  questions  to  be  submitted  from 
the  college  typewriter,  and  had  thus  prepared  for  the  ordeal. 
The  young  lady  didn't  get  one  because  she  was  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  one  of  the  professors,  and  they  were  afraid  to  trust 
her  with  the  secret.  However,  she  told,  and  the  college  scandal 
came  Co  light. 

It  appears  the  copy  d(  the  questions  was  got  by  one  who  was 
in  love  with  the  typewriter  girl. 


New  York. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education  act.  State 
Supt.  Skinner  on  Oct.  i,  appointed  Arthur  M.  Wright,  of  Water- 
ville,  and  A.  EdsonHall,  of  Saratoga,  as  truancy  superititendents, 
with  salaries  of  ti.yxy  and  $2,000  respectively. 


Chicago. 


The  committee  on  school  management  of  the  Chicago  school 
board  recommends  that  a  manual  training  department  be  opened 
n    connection    with   each   truant   school  established.      It  also 


Is  that  pupils  from  other  than  Chicago  public  schools 
be  admitted  on  trial  to  any  grade  on  presenting  a  principal's  cer- 
tificate for  qualilication  for  the  grade.     The  certificate  is  to  show 


that  the  work  of  the  previous  grade  laid  down  in  the  Chicago 
graded  course  of  study  has  been  done,  and  that  the  pupil  has  at- 
tended the  school  from  which  the  certi6calc  has  been  issued 
for  at  least  one  year. 


«CEU.Y    jmOOL. 

It  has  been  resolved  that  on  Che  written  application  of  any 
principal,  approved  by  the  superintendent,  the  school  manage- 
ment commitcee   may  order  the  discontinuance  in  the  schools 
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designated  of  any  text-book  on  the  list  adopted  by  the  board. 
Such  application  must  state  the  reasons  for  the  request. 


New  York  City. 


On  the  recommendation  of  George  B.  Fowler,  of  the  heaitb 
commission,  a  numbrr  of  suggestions  to  the  board  of  education 
were  adopted  by  the  health  board.  Among  them  were  the 
following : 

(1)  The  use  of  slates,  slate-pencils,  and  sponges  shall  be  dis- 
continued in  all  the  public  schools. 

(2)  According  to  requirement,  pupils  shall  be  supplied  with 
pencils  and  pen-holders ;  each  pupil  to  retain  Chose  received,  in 
a  box,  provided  (or  the  purpose,  such  box  to  be  marked  with  the 
pupil's  name.  Pencils  and  pen-holders  shall  not  be  transferred 
from  one  pupil  to  another  without  suitable  disinfection. 

(3)  All  scnool  property  left  in  the  school  building  by  a  child 
sick  with  any  contagious  disease,  and  all  such  propterCy  found  in 
an  appartment  occupied  by  a  family  in  which  a  case  of  small-pox, 
typhus  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles  has  occurred, 
snail  be  taken  by  the  health  department  for  disinfection  or  de- 
struction. 

(4)  Books  which  are  taken  home  by  pupils  shall  be  covered 
regularly  once  each  month  with  brown  manila  paper. 

(5>  Places  for  drinking  water  on  the  ground  floors  of  the 
school  buildings  shall  be  discontinued  and  a  covered  pitcher  pro- 
vided for  each  class-room,  in  which  fresh  water  shall  be  placed 
before  every  session.  A  numbered  cup,  to  be  kept  in  the  class- 
room shall  be  issued  to  each  pupil.  No  interchange  of  cups 
shall  be  allowed. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  manual  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion should  be  revised  so  as  to  make  stringent  rules  for  reporting 
contagious  diseases. 

The  last  recommendation  demands  that  ail  principals  and 
teachers  should  be  forbidden  to  send  any  pupil  to  the  nome  of 
another  pupil  for  any  reason,  while  the  preceding  rule  demands 
that  the  board  of  education  should  require  that  all  future  school 
buildings  should  contain  sufficient  closet  space  for  outer  wraps 
and  garments. 

The  public  schools  cost  the  city  last  year,  t^. 263483;  the 
police  cost  );, 1164, 822.  Next  year  the  schools  will  cost  ts. 703,- 
S79— the  police,  (5,694,880.  The  total  number  of  children  at- 
tendmg  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  is  185,000,  the  number 
of  teachers,  including  principals  and  vice  principals  was  last  year 
3,788 ;  with  the  addition  of  Westchester  tne  number  has  risen  to 
4,000.  The  schools  of  Boston  cost  twice  as  much  as  those  of 
New  York,  yet  the  population  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  New 
York  city.  New  Orleans  spends  least  per  capita  for  purposes  of 
educatkm  of  all  the  large  cities.  Of  the  4,000  teachers  of  New 
York,  including  principals  and  vice-principals,  300  are  men,  and 
3,700  women. 


Brooklyn. 


A  new  course  of  study  was  adopted,  the  distingnishin?  features 
of  which  are  these  :  First,  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  detail 
work  required  in  ^''^'n'OSfi  geography,  and  history;  second,  a 
large  extension  of  the  reading  matter  used  in  the  schools,  panic- 
ularly  in  the  direction  of  pure  literature  and  of  history;  third,  a 
co-ordination  of  the  various  subjects  of  study,  to  the  end  that  one 
study  may  reinforce  every  other  study  and  that  the  pupils  may 
receive  each  new  piece  of  knowledge  exactly  at  the  moment  when 
the  mind  is  best  prepared  to  assimilate  it. 

More  than  500  ersduates  of  the  grammar  schools  were  turned 
away  from  the  girls'  high  school  tor  want  of  room.  The  growth 
of  the  high  school  system  in  Brooklyn  has  been  marvelous.  It  is 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  ago  that  all  the  pupils  of  this 
grade,  boys  and  girls,  were  crowded  into  a  single  building  on 
Court  street.  Then  came  the  erection  of  the  girls'  high  school  as 
a  distinct  institution,  and  subsequently  that  for  the  boys.  The 
number  of  primary  schools  was  increased  with  a  rush,  but  not  too 
quickly  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  upon  them.  These  in- 
stitutions have  been  steadily  feeding  the  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar  schools,  which  in  turn  have  fed  the  high  schools. 

The  old  school  building  No,  3,  on  Bedford  avenue,  is  to  beused 
as  a  branch  hi^h  school,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  1 50  girls 
who  cannot  gain  admission  to  the  high  school  for  want  of  room. 
It  is  proposed  Chat  the  principal  of  the  latter  shall  also  superin- 
tend the  classes  in  the  branch,  as  the  two  buildings  are  not  far 
apart.  If  necessary  the  tatter  school  is  to  be  relieved  by  trans- 
ferring some  of  its  present  classes  to  the  branch.  It  seems  that 
no  acuon  will  be  taken  on  the  proposition  to  call  upon  the  city 
authorities  for  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  extent  of  (250.000  to 

fiTOvide  for  the  erection  of  a  new  high  school  building.  The  be- 
ief  is  very  general  in  Che  city  thac  provision  for  the  lower  grades 
should  be  made  first,  and,  beginning  with  the  primary,  tht  work 
should  go  on  until  accommodation  for  every  child  of  school  age 
and  for  the  increase  due  to  the  growthof  population  Is  provided. 

The  board  of  education  has  gained  control  of  the  Truants' 
Home,  and  the  name  has  been  changed  to  the  "  Truants'  School." 
The  school  will  be  used  only  for  boys  who  play  truant,  and  not 
for  the  lar^e  nu  jiber  of  pupils  for  whom  there  is  no  adequate  ac- 
commodaimn. 
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School  Law  and  Legal  Intelligence, 


Micellancous  Questions  Recently 

Decided  by  the  Higher  Courts  of  the  Land. 

Bv  R.  D.  FiSHKR. 

1.  Character  of  School— Parochial  or  District. — 

On  an  issue  whether  a  school  was  a  parochial  or  district  school 
it  appeared  that  the  Catholic  church  owned  the  land  on  which  the 
school-house  stood ;  that  the  Catholic  faith  was  taught  in  the 
school  without  objection,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  being  en- 
tirely of  that  faith  ;  and  that  the  trustees  of  the  church  contrib- 
uted to  the  teachers'  salary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown 
that  such  school  received  its  share  of  the  school  fund ;  that  dis- 
trict meetings  were  annuaiy  held,  and  the  teachers  hired  and  paid 
bv  the  school  board,  and  the  business  of  the  school  conducted 
after  the  usual  manner  of  school  districts.  Held^  that  it  was  a 
district  school.  Richter  vs  Cor  ties,  etc,  Mich.  S.  C.  (58  N.  W. 
R.,  1 1 10). 

2.  Contracts  with  Teacher,— 

The  board  of  trustees  may,  before  the  annual  meeting,  employ 
a  teacher  for  the  ensuing  year.  And,  under  the  statute  (Stat. 
Sec.  5134)  making  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  school 
district  to  employ  qualified  teachers,  and  to  require  the  director 
and  moderator  to  make  contracts  with  them  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
trict, does  not  render  a  contract  for  a  teacher's  service  void  if  not 
sijgDed  by  the  director.  And,  when  a  contract  for  a  teacher's  ser- 
vices is  annulled  by  the  school-board  durmg  the  vacation,  and  be- 
fore the  time  for  commencement  of  such  services,  the  teacher 
need  not  immediately  seek  other  employment,  but  may  insist  on 
the  contract,  and  tender  her  services  at  the  stipulated  time. 
Neither  need  the  plamtif!  in  such  action  for  breach  of  the  contract 
show  that  she  tried  to  obtain  employment  in  schools  of  a  grade 
lower  than  that  for  which  she  was  employed.  Far r ell  vs.  School 
District,  etc,  Mich.  S.  C.  (56  N.  W.  R.,  1053). 

3.  Personal  Liability  of  Director,— 

Where  the  defendant,  as  a  sub-school  director,  entered  into  a 
written  contract  with  plaintiff,  employing  her  as  a  teacher,  she 
having  no  certificate  or  license,  and  the  contract  was  not  approved 
by  the  president  of  the  school-board,  and  she  was  notified  to  stop 
teaching.  Held,  that  defendenc  was  not  individuallv  liable  for  her 
services  during  the  period  taught.  Slone  vs.  Berlin,  Iowa.  S.  C„ 
(55  N.  W.  R.  341). 

4.  Power  to  Sue  on  Invalid  Contract — Subsequent  Procure- 
ment of  Certificate, — 

Where  the  statute  as  amended  by  Chap.  56,  Laws  1891,  pro- 
'Vides  that  **  no  person  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  teach  in 
any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  who  is  not  the  holder  of  a 
lawful  certificate  of  qualification,  and  any  contract  made  in  viola- 
tion of  this  contract  is  void."  Held,  that  where  a  teacher  is  em- 
ployed who  does  not  hold  a  certificate,  the  subsequent  procure- 
ment thereof,  does  not  render  the  contract  of  employment  valid, 
and  entitle  such  person  to  sue  thereon  for  a  breach  thereof.  Hos- 
mer  vs,School  Dist.,  etc,  N.  Dakota,  S.  C.  (59  N.  W.  R  ,   1035). 

5.  Authority  to  Employ  Teacher.  — 

A  contract  of  employment  of  a  teacher,  entered  into  on  behalf 
of  the  district  bv  the  director  and  treasurer,  will  bind  the  district 
though  the  moderator  was  not  consulted  concerning  it.     Mont- 
gomery vs.  State,  Neb.,  S.  C,  (53  N.  W.  R.  568). 

6.  Moral  Character  of  Teacher.— 

After  a  teacher  has  been  employed  by  a  board  of  directors  of 
an  independent  district,  and  the  contract  has  been  signed  by  him- 
self and  the  secretary,  the  president  of  the  board  cannot  refuse  to 
approve  and  fill  the  contract  because  the  teacher  is  not  of  good 
moral  character,  and  not  personally  fit  to  teach,  since  these  are 
matters  for  the  board  to  determine.  Place  vs.  TownshHf,  etc, 
Iowa,  S.  C,  56  Iowa,  573. 

7.  Power  to  Discharge  Teacher. — 

After  a  teacher  having  the  proper  certiorate  is  employed  by  the 
board,  with  knowledge  of  her  qualifications,  she  cannot  be  dis- 
charged, before  rendering  any  services  for  incompetency.  Far- 
relive.  School Dist.  etc.,  98  Mich.,  43. 

8.  Statutory  Power  to  Dismiss — Discretion. — 

The  exercise  by  a  school-board  of  its  power  to  dismiss  a  teacher 
at  pleasure  before  the  termination  of  the  contract,  being  a  discre- 
tionary power  (sec,  404  Rev.  St.)  cannot  be  questioned  by  the 
courts,  where  no  abuse  of  discretion  is  shown  Hence,  a  teacher 
employed  by  a  normal  school  may  be  dismissed  at  pleasure,  be- 
fore termination  of  contract,  though  this  does  not  provide  for 
summary  dismissal,  as  the  contract  is  necessarily  subject  to  the 
statute  providing  that  teachers  may  be  dismissed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  board.  Gtllan  vs.  Board  of  Regents,  etc.  Wis.,  S.  C,  (58 
N.  W.  R.,  1042). 

8.  Liability  of  School  Districts  for  Negligence  Resulting  in 
Personal  Injuries. — 

School  districts  being  corporations  within  limited  powers  or- 


ganized solely  for  public  and  eJucad-mal  purposes,  and  the  duties 
of  the  school  officers  entrusted  ^^  itU  the  management  and  care  of 
the  property  of  such  districts,  bein)^'  public  and  administrative 
only,  they  are  not  (as  a  district)  liable  for  injuries  to  individuals 
caused  by  negligence  in  failing  to  make  repairs. 

Nor  is  a  right  of  action  against  a  school  district  for  such  negli- 
gence given  by  sec.  117  Rev.  St.  1878.  which  authorizes  actions 
to  be  brought  against  trustees  in  their  official  capacity,  for  an  in- 
jury to  the  rights  of  plaintiff  arising  from  some  act  or  omission  of 
the  officers  of  the  district.  Bank  vs.  School  Dist.  Minn.  S.  C. 
(51  N.  W.  K,8i4.) 

School  corporations  of  Indiana  are  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  law  in  respect 
to  their  liability  to  individuals  for  the  negligence  of  their  officers 
or  agents  as  are  counties  and  townships.  A  sub- division  oi^an- 
ized  solely  for  public  purposes,  by  a  general  law,  is  not  liable  for 
injuries  received  by  a  person  while  at  work  on  a  school  building 
on  account  of  the  negligence  of  the  officers  of  such  sub-division 
unless  such  action  is  authorized  by  statute.  A  school  corporation 
in  Indiana  has  no  power,  express  or  implied,  to  raise  a  fund  by 
taxation  or  otherwise,  to  pay  for  such  damages.  (Note :  The 
court  intimates  that  a  school  officer  or  other  person  whose  negli- 
gence was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  may  be  liable,  but  a 
school  corporation  is  not.)  The  School  City  of  Crawfordsville 
vs.  Freel,  Ind.,  S.  C,  Sept.  17,  1895. 

The  doctrine  of  t espondent superior  does  not  apply  to  a  school 
district  in  Pennsylvania,  because  it  is  merely  the  agent  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  the  administration  of  the  great  public  charity  of 
education ;  and  it  cannot  be  made  liable  for  injuries  to  a  person 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  both  its  janitor  and  its  school  board. 
Ford  vs.  Kendall  School  Dist.,  129  Pa  ,  543. 

9.  Liability  of  School  Corporation, — 

A  trustee  of  a  school  township  has  no  authority  to  incur  a  debt 
beyond  the  sum  on  hand  and  that  to  be  derived  from  the  tax  levy 
for  the  year,  without  an  order  from  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, Ind.,  S.  C,  23,  N.  E.  796. 

A  school  which  has  received  articles  purchased  on  credit  by  the 
township  trustee  without  authority  to  do  so,  and  has  received  and 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  them,  if  they  arc  suitable  and  necessary  for 
J  the  use  of  the  school,  is  bound  to  pay  only  their  actual  value,  and 
not  the  contract  price.  Boyd  vs.  School  Township,  Ind..  S.  C, 
23,  N.  E.862. 

Under  Iowa  law  providing  that  the  board  of  directors  of  com- 
mon schools  may  use  any  unappropriated  contingent  fund  to  pur- 
chase school  supplies,  but  shall  contract  no  debt  for  such  purpose, 
unless  the  purchase  is  made  with  cash  from  the  contingent  fund 
on  hand,  no  recovery  can  be  had  on  a  promise  to  pay  as  such  dtbts 
are  prohibited.     Iowa,  S.  C,  45  N.  W.,  553. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Legal  News  Notes. 

PENSIONS   FOR   ILLINOIS  TEACHERS. 

Illinois  has  a  law  providing  for  the  retirement  of  public  school 
teachers,  after  twenty-five  years'  service  in  the  case  of  men,  and 
after  twenty  years*  service  in  the  case  of  women.  The  statute 
provides,  however,  that  no  taxes  can  be  levied  for  the  use  of  the 
pension  fund  established.  The  fund  is  to  be  maintained  by  the 
deduction  of  one  per  cent,  each  year  from  the  salaries  of  all  pub- 
lic school  teachers  employed  in  the  state. 

FREE  TEXT- BOOK    LAW   IN   CONNECTICUT. 

In  Connecticut  the  law  requires  that  if  any  action  is  contem- 
plated regarding  free  text-books,  notice  of  it  must  appear  m  the 
selectmen's  election  call  or  warning;,  just  as  will  appear  notice 
that  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  on  school  consolidation,  the  license 
question,  etc.  The  law  reads  :  •  Any  town,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, may  direct  its  school  visitors,  or  board  of  education,  or  town 
committee,  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  said  town  the  text- 
books and  other  school  supplies  used  in  the  public  schools  of 
said  town,  and  said  text-books  and  supplies  shall  be  loaned  to 
the  pupils  of  said  public  schools  free  of  charge,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  school  visitors,  or  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, or  town  committee,  may  prescribe." 

DISCHARGED  TEACHER  RECOVERS  SALARY. 

From  San  Jose,  Cal.,  comes  a  note  stating  that  Justice  Plnard. 
of  Saratoga,  rendered  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit  of 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Angus  against  the  trustees  of  the  Morgan  Hill  school 
district.  Mrs.  Angus  had  been  employed  as  a  school  teacher. 
She  claimed  she  had  been  employed  for  the  session,  but  tte^rus- 
tees  discharged  her  in  the  middle  of  the  term.  She  cUumSf^jap 
was  due  her  as  salary  for  the  balance  of  the  term  aod  broug&t 
suit  for  $290.50,  the  limit  of  tBe  justice  court.  She  was  given 
judgment  for  the  full  amount  and  costs.  The  case  has  excited 
considerable  interest  among  teachers. 
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New  York. 
The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  wtaicta,  after  January  i,  1897. 
forbids  the  employin);  or  licenfing  of  anypeison  as  a  teacher  who 
has  not  graduated  Irom  a  course  in  a  high  school  at  least  three 
vears  in  length  and  who  has  not  passed  successfully  through  at 
least  one  year  of  professional  training. 

TROUBLE  OVER  THE   COLOR   QITESTION. 

The  negroes  of  Jamaica.  L.  1..  have  applied  for  a  peremptory 
mandamus  to  compel  President  Hoyt  and  the  board  of  education 

'  "  "    '  the  public  schools  of 

of  the  white  children. 
They  allege  that  only  one  school  Is  set  aside  for  the  colored  chil- 
dren of  the  whole  town ;  that  this  school  is  built  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  that  it  is  overcrowded,  and  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  white  schools;  that  though  established  in  i8$9,  not  a  single 
child  ever  graduated  from  it.  because  the  teacher  was  compelled 
cCTsive  instruction  to  seven  different  grades  in  one  day.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  "  white  "  schools  have  plenty  of  room  to  accom- 
modate all  the  colored  children,  and  that  In  one  district,  the 
Third,  fifty-two  of  the  latter  are  refused  admission. 

STATE  SCHOOL    i.lBKAKV  IN  S'KW  YORK. 

The  ■■  State  School  Library  "  law  enacted  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture provides  (or  an  annual  appropriation  of  $55,000  for  carrying 
out  its  purposes.  A  list  of  Ixioks  considered  helpful  to  teachers 
has  been  prepared  and  this  list  is  to  be  furnished  to  teachers 
throughout  the  state.  Any  teacher  or  person  intending  to  teaci) 
nay  make  application  lor  any  book  oti  the  list  and  it  will  be 
-sent  postage  paid.  At  the  end  of  one  month  the  book  must 
be  relumed  postage  paid,  or  if  the  person  wishes  to  keep  it,  he 
or  she  may  do  so  by  remitting  the  purchase  price  to  the  depart- 
ment. The  first  liSl  of  books  will  be  ready  for  teachers  tbi!> 
month. 

FBEK  ILLUSTRAIEIl    i.Ei:T(;Rh;S. 

Another  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  and  one  that  will 
sooner  or  later  commend  itself  to  the  Taw-makers  in  other  states, 
is  the  "  act  to  piovide  tbat  additional  facilities  for  free  instruction 
in  natural  history,  geography,  atid  kindred  subjects,  by  means  of 
pictorial  representations  and  lectures  may  be  Furnished  to  the  free 
common  schools  of  each  city  and  village  of  the  state  that  has.  or 
may  have,  a  superintendent  of  free  common  schools,"  The  Al- 
bany ycvrnd/ has  made  inquiries  as  to  the  scope  of  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law,  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  where  the  basal  work  ol  the  lectures 
and  the  views  for  this  pictorial  instruction  originate  under  the  ' 
direction  of  Prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore.  The  department  of  public 
instruction  referred  to  him  the  practical  details  for  the  working 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  this  law.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  the  answers  given  to  the  inquiries  : 


KhaoU  which  have,  or  nay  have,  HiperiDtendeau.  Thii  appantus  COD- 
nistB  of  a  fine  ringle  lanlem,  two  iweDtf.five  foot  cjlinden  filled  with 
hydioetn  and  oxjeen  RiEfs  for  calctum  light  work,  Kreeii.  and  other  ne- 
ceuarv  appune  nances. 

"  The  couree  o(  lectures  for  Ihe  four  jreara  are  already  outlined  by  Prof. 
Bickmore  aod  for  1896  thev  are  :  '  The  HiidtOD  River  and  the  HiEblandi :' 
■  The  CatikiHa  and  the  Adirondidu  ; '  ■  The  Lakes  of  Central  New  York 
and  the  Erie  Canal ; '  'NUBaraaodth 

"The  second  year  lakes  up  Nf»  " 

Kockv  Mountains  and  the  Great  Basin.  The  third  year  includes  Ih 
tional  Yellowstone  Part,  CalUocnia,  and  the  Yostmiie  Valley  ;  Alaska 
and  British  Columbia,  Egjpt— Cairo  ;  Palestine— Jerusalem.  The  fourth 
year.  Uex^co ;  Central  America  and  the  We^^t  Indies;  South  America, 
Greece — Athens;  Italy — Rome. 

"The  first  lectura  to  be  given  will  be  ■  Niagara  and  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence.'  Steno(rraphic  notes  of  this  lecture  as  given  by  Pror.  Bickmore  In 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Hisioty,  and  duplicates  of  the  seventy  two  lantern 
slides,  used  in  that  magnificent  audiiorium  before  1,500  city  school  teach- 
ers, will  be  sent  to  every  one  ol  the  school  superintendents  of  the  stale,  and 
the  other  lectures  and  vievts  will  fallow  in  ihelt  order.  These  lectures  are 
to  be  repeated  free  la  their  schools  by  the  superintendents  or  by  some  one 
appoinied  by  them,  and  the  law  provides  that  they  mav  lie  leprated  '  be- 
fore artisans,  mechanics,  and  other  citiiens  on  le^  holidays  and  at  other 
timeF,'  and  it  further  provides  that  any  institution  inatrucline  a  teachers' 
training  class,  01  any  union  free  school,  may  have  the  free  use  of  the  appar- 
atus provided  by  this  act  upon  the  payment  to  the  superiotcndent  of 
schools  loaning  the  same  of  necessary  expenses  iDcurred  in  such  aie  or  for 
any  loss  or  injury  to  <aid  property.*' 


The  law  as  to  supenntendtnts  ts  as  follows : 

I .  Any  two  or  more  towns  the  valtiation  of  each  of  which  does 
not  exceed  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  schools  in  all  oF  which  is  not  more  than  fifty 
nor  less  than  twenty-five,  may,  by  vote  of  the  several  towns,  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

3.  V  hen  such  a  union  has  been  effected,  the  school  commit- 
tees of  the  towns  comprising  the  union  shall  form  a  joint  com- 
mittee, and  be  the  agents  of  each  town  comprising  the  union. 
Said  committee  shall  meet  annually  in  joint  convention  in  the 
month  of  A  pril  and  choose  by  ballot  a  superintendent  of  schools ; 
t\x  his  salary,  and  apportion  the  amount  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the 
several  towns.  When  such  a  union  has  been  ejected  it  shall  not 
be  dissolved  for  any  reason,  for  the  period  of  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  formation  of  such  union,  except  by  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  towns  const!'. uting  the  union. 

3.  Whenever  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  such  joint  com- 
'  mittee  shall  certify  to  the  state  auditor,  that  ih'e  towns  have  raisetl 
not  less  than  $750  for  the  support  of  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  that  a  superintendent  of  schools  has  oeen  employed  for  one 
year,  a  warrant  shall  be  drawn  upon  (he  treasurer  of  ine  common- 
wealth for  the  payment  of  fi^So,  (7^0  of  which  shall  be  paid 

'nteodentand  tl 
be  dislribiite'd  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
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Books  Received 

HOUOHTON,  UlFPUN  ACo.— Huterpieces  ot  Brrtish  LiteraEure-  Ru>- 
Ieid,  Huaulaj',  Brown,  Teanyion,  Dickena.  Wonliworth,  Burns,  Lamb, 
Colendee.  Brron.  Cowper,  Gray.  GoJdsmitb.  AddUon  and  Steele,  Milton, 
" 'Vilh  Bioerapbical  Sketcbti,    Note*,  and  Portra'"      "^ ' 

tyifasol 
cial  RefertDce  to  Literature  and  An  by  H.  A.  Guerber.     |$i.5o.) 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.— Stories  of  Columbia  by  Will  H,  GUsMck,  ($1.00.) 
—The  Psycholoey  of  Number  and  it«  Applications  to  Melhods  of  Teach- 
ing Arilhmelii:.  By  James  A.  M cLellan.  A.M.,  and  Jno.  Dewey,  Ph.D. 
rt'.jo.) 

GiNK&Co.— AGuidelo Systematic  Keadingi  in  the  Encyclopedia Britan- 


froro  the  97th  edili 
($.85.1 

Frcdehick  a.  Stokes.— A  Bubble,  by  L,  B.  Walfotd,  with  frontiipiece 
by  H.  C.  Edwards.  ($.50.)— A  Century  of  German  Lyrics,  selected,  ar- 
raneed,  and  translated  by  Kale  Frulleratb  Kroeker.  ($l.oo.v— Zoruda  ;  A 
Rofnaace  of  the  Harem  and  (he  Great  Sahara.  By  Wm.  Le  Queu.  Il- 
lustrated by  Harold  Piflard.     ($1.30.) 

MaCHILlaN  &  Co.— Justus  von  Liebig.  His  Life  and  Work  (1803- 
1873)-  By  W.  A.  Shenstone,  F.I. C— The  Henchels  and  Modera  Astron- 
omy. By  Agnes  M.  Gierke.  ($l.aj.)— Shnkespeare's  King  Henry  VIII., 
and  Hamlet.     By  Isaac  Gollanci,  M.A. 
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Wm.  R.  Jenkins.— La  Kllle  D«  PoUnd  Diamc  en  Qualre  Actes  Ed  Vera 
p«r  Le  Vicomte  Heniy  De  Bomier.  Edited  wllh  iotroduc  ion,  granimat- 
icU  and  eiplanalOTy  notes,  bv  Wm.  L.  Montague,  Ph.D.  ($.35.)— Atlialie. 
By  Racine.  With  a  BiOKrapky,  Biblical  Rttftence,  and  Eiplanatory  Notes 
in  EnRlibh,     By  C.  Fontaine,  B.I,.L.D.  ($.J5.) 


ductJOD  10  Literature  and  An.     B; 


signed  lor  Snt  jear  pupils.     .__   

Jno.  G.  I'honipsun  and  Thos.  E.  Thompson. 

The  Open  Cioht  PuBLiSHmo  Co.— Primer  of  Pbilosopbr.    Br  Dr. 
PaulCarus.    {(.as.. 

Flood  &  Vincent.- The  Industrial  Evolution  or  the  Unlied  SUtes. 
By  Carroll  D.  Wriehl.  LL.D.  'Sijn  )— The  Growth  or  the  American  Na- 
tion. By  Harry  Prall  Judson.  LLD.  ($i  00.)— Initial  Studies  in  Ameri- 
can Letters.  By  Henrv  A.  Beera.  (Si.oaV-Some  First  Steps  ia  Human 
o.) — Thinking.  Feeling,  Doing.    By 


KISCELLANEOUS. 


Special  Mention. 

A  complete  series  of  free  courses  in  foreigo  languages  (Span* 
ish  and  Frerch  for  the  first  year)  will  be  inaugurated  this  fall,  by 
the  Conina  school  of  languages,  d;  West  3znd  street.  New  York, 
with  a  view  of  giving  the  poorer  classes  an  opporiunitv  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  these  languages  This  applies  especially  to  young 
women,  who  have  not  the  facilities  afforded  to  men  by  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  V.  M.  C.  A,  and  the  high  evening  schools.  The 
idea  of  eiving  free  courses  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  made  application  for  insiruciion  who  were  not  able  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  school.  Mr.  R.  D,  de  la  Corlioa,  A,  M., 
principal  of  the  school,  will  b  mself  take  charge  ot  the  Spanish 
classes,  while  the  Frtnch  classes  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  P.  A. 
de  Tramasurc,  head  of  the  French  dep>nment  of  the  Conina 
school  of  languages 

That  a  firm  often  consults  its  own  interests  best  by  consulting 
Ihe  interests  of  its  patrons,  is  evidently  considered  to  be  a  fact  by 
the  Franklin  Educational  Company,  of  Boston  ;  for.  recognizing 
that  in  no  one  way  can  it  better  please  its  customers  than  by 
promptness  in  tilling  their  orders,  it  has  concentrated  the  hitherto 
separated  sale?,  manufacturing,  ard  shipping  departmenti.  under 
ooe  tool  at  15  and  17  Harcourt  street,  in  the  well-known  Back 
Bay  district,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
With  five  large  floors,  and  1 5,000  square  fctt  ol  space,  modern 
mic'iinery  and  skilled  workmen,  exceptional  storage  and  shipping 
facilities,  and  a  lar^e,  clean  t-tock,  the  com  pan  v  is  warranted  in 


J  that  never  before  has  it  been  so  well  equipped  lor 

business  Illustrated  catalogues  of  chemical  Uboratery  supplies, 
■  and  of  physical  apparatus  for  laboratory  work  as  recommended 
by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  have  recently  been  issued  ; 
while  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  microscopes  and  accessories 
is  now  in  press,  and  a  supplementary  catalogue  of  specially  high 
grade  physical  apparatus  will  soon  be  published.  Any  or  all  of 
these  will  cheerfully  be  sent  on  application. 

In  the  words  of  Treasurer  I.  S.  Moyer,  of  the  Hyatt  School 
Slate  Co,,  Limited,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  they  have  been  "  practically 
buried  under  orders  for  the  last  three  months."  Tliey  then  had 
orders  ahead  that  would  keep  the  factory  running  night  and  day 
until  the  first  of  October  and  possibly  the  first  of  November.  The 
plant  is  in  first  class  running  shape  and  can  turn  out  20,000  com- 
pleted slates  per  day  of  ten  hours,  or  about  6,000,000,  a  year 
of  303  davs.  This  is  the  largest  production  of  school  slates  ever 
made  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

No  mystery  is  mjde  of  the  composition  of  Freligh's  Tonic — the 
formula  being  found  on  the  covering  of  every  bottle.  Ad  ex- 
tended process,  however,  b  used  in  compounding  in  order  to  se- 
cure  a  perfect  blending  of  the  various  remedies,  with  the  full 
remedial  properties,  without  any  dashing  or  neutralizing  of  one 
remedy  by  another.  This  compound  (it  is  not  a  patent  medicine) 
is  used  (or  nervous  debility,  sick  and  nervous  headache,  Indiges- 
tion and  those  nervous  ailments  that  come  on  with  the  approach 
of  old  age.  Numerous  physicians  and  others  have  testified  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  mixture  Pamphlets  ^ving  these  and  de- 
scribing the  preparation  may  be  had  oy  writing  to  1.  O.  Wood- 
ruff &  Co..  106  Fulton  street,  N.  Y. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  typewriter  might  be  used  to 
advantage  in  school  in  teaching  the  mechanics  of  composition,  as 
errors  in  punctuation,  spelling,  and  capitalization  stand  out 
much  more  prominently  in  pnnted  language  than  they  do  in 
script.  Some  contend  that  the  benefit  is  much  more  extensive. 
If  there  are  still  any  doubters  they  will  probably  be  convinced  after 
reading  the  pamphlet  on  TMe  Ediuatiimal  Use  of  tht  Tyfe- 
■WT'Ur,  issued  by  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict,  317  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  The  writer  holds  that  the  simplicity  of  operation  of  the 
typewriter  makes  it  easily  learned  even  by  young  children.  By 
its  assbtance  they  become  familiarized  with  the  printed  form  of 
the  char,icters  used  to  express  their  thoughts,  and  find  a  ready 
mrans  of  putting  them  down  upon  paper  whether  they  be  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  pen  or  pencil  or  not.  Tiie  experience  of  Louis 
S.  Gibson,  of  Indianapolis,  who  has  had  a  typewriter  in  his  home 
(or  twelve  years  as  a  means  of  educating  his  family,  is  valuable. 
He  says :  "  We  have  noticed,  that  children,  almost  babes,  will  learn 
to  copy  even  before  they  know  ibeir  letters  ;  this  t)eing  done,  of 
course,  by  mere  observation  of  formr.  For  instance,  they  will 
t<tke  typewritten  matter,  and.  with  paper  in  the  machine  will,  in  a 
mechanical  way,  learn  to  make  very  fair  copies  of  it,  and  in  a  short 
time  this  brings  tbem  to  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  significance 
and  relation  of  the  letters.  Of  course  they  learn  their  alphabet, 
learn  to  read  and  spell,  much  more  quickly  in  this  way  than  by 
ordinary  met  nods." 
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New  Books^ 


First  Year  in  French,  by  L.  C.  Syms,  is  a  very  simple  and 
easy  book  for  the  use  of  children  beginniriK  (he  study  of  ihat 
languaRe,  in  which  the  auih  r  has  aimed  lo  ally  two  contending 
systems  of  teaching  laoRuages -the  Natural  or  Con viirsational 
method  and  the  Translation  method  — with  the  regular  teaching 
of  grammar.  The  first  ten  lessons  are  object  k'ssons  about 
things  familiar  to  the  children  ;  in  the  elevtnih  lesson  they  begin 
reading  short  stories  The  atithor  appears  to  have  combined  the 
desirable  features  of  both  methods.  The  book  contains  the  es- 
sentials for  the  begnncr.  but  is  not  loaded  down  with  so  much 
matter  as  to  discourage  the  young  pupil.  lAmcricaii  liook  Co.. 
New  York,     jocenis.) 

Those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  art  of  keeping 
accounts  will  find  the  facts  concisely  staled  on  Hanley's  lioo/f- 
ketping  Chart.  On  a  single  sheet  is  sliown  row  and  why  to  open, 
keep,  and  cIobp  a  set  of  account  books  '1  he  forms  of  in\'oice 
book,  cash  book,  sales  book,  ledger,  and  other  boaks  are  given; 
\-arious  definitions  and  other  valuable  matter  appear  on  the  sheet. 
(G.  W.  M.  Hanley.  Philadelphia.  I'a.) 

The  hisrory  of  Tht  Riu  and  Dcvilopment  rf  Organic  C/itm- 
iitry,  by  Prof.  Carl  Schorlemmer.  LL.  IJ..  Victoria  iimversiiv, 
edited  by  Prof.  Arthur  S  mil  hells  11.  S.  C,  is  a  work  ol  great  in- 
terest and  value  to  students  of  the  science.  It  traces  the  devel- 
opment up,  step  by  step,  from  the  first  beeinniags  in  India.  Egypt, 
Phcenicia.  Greece,  and  Rome.  Tne  frontispiece  is  a  fine  pariraii 
of  Prof.  Schorlemmir,  (Macmillan  3:  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.) 

The  advantages  of  having  a  good  syllabus  tor  use  in  the  study 
of  such  a  wide  subject  as  mythology  are  apparent.  Anna 
Goodmg  Dodge  has  prepared  one  which  is  issued  in  a  small 
paper-covered  volume  entitled  Tofiics  for  the  Study  of  Greek 
Mythology.  It  is  based  on  Bulfinch's  '■  Age  of  Fable,"  but  refer- 
ences are  also  made  to  the  works  of  H.  A.  Guerber  and  C.  M. 
Gayley.    (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.) 

To  the  series  of  small  volumes,  iniended  for  school  reading 
and  sludy  and  known  as  the  Student's  Series  of  English  Classics, 
has  been  added  recently  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliatiett  with  the 
Colonies,  edited  by  L.  Du  Pont  Syle,  M.  A.,  (.is  cents)  and 
Maeaulay's  Life  of  Johnson  (25  cents).  The  brst  gives  a  master- 
piece of  England's  greatest  orator  together  with  an  excellent  bio- 
graphy and  the  latter  a  study  of  a  great  writer  by  a  great  writer, 
affording  a  chance  for  the  study  of  the  style  of  the  latter.  (Leach. 
Shewell,  and  Sanbom,  New  Yoric.} 

It  was  provided  that  oae-sixtb  of  the  net  interest  and  income oE 
the  John  C.  Green  income  fund,  which  was  founded  in  1877, 
should  be  set  aside,  and  whenever  it  reached  the  amount  of  Si.ooo 
the  board  of  officers  and  managers  of  the  American  Sunday  School 


Union  should  apply  it  '■  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  ihcm  in  secunog 
a  Sunday-school  literature  of  the  highest  order  oi  meni.  As  the 
result  of  a  prize  competition  under  this  fund  they  issue  a  Vxo 
prize  book.  A  New  Life  in  Education,  by  Fletcher  Durell,  pro- 
lessor  in  Dickinson  college.  It  discusses  the  place  of  the  religious 
las  including  the  moral)  element  in  education,  and  the  place  and 
function  of  the  highest  lype  of  eilucaiion,  in  the  immediate  fut- 
ure The  views  presented  arc  mainly  the  outgrowth  of  the  study 
and  teaching  of  subjects  mainly  scientific  in  character.  (Amer- 
ican Sunday  School  Union.  1  na  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.) 

Jam;s  W,  Shearer,  in  Thf  Co-nhiiation  Speller,  has  aimed  to 
present  a  scientific  and  progressive  development  of  English  or- 
thographv  and  orthoepy,  by  a  lull  amiysLs  of  words  and  adapta- 
tion of  the  alphabet  to  a  phonetic  basis  He  has  also  given  mles 
of  spelling,  use  ol  words,  etc.  The  main  advantages  claimed  lor 
it  are  ihat  it  combines  the  science  ol  phonetics  with  the  English 
language  without  change  of  present  print ;  it  combines  in  the 
learning  of  language  the  organs  of  speech,  the  car,  the  eye,  and 
the  hand  :  it  combines  the  advaniages  of  each  of  the  old  methods; 
it  makes  :he  learning  of  the  spelling  of  the  languages  much  easier 
both  for  the  native  and  the  (oreiKner.  The  marks  to  show  the 
sounds  of  letieis  consist  of  dots  l^r  silent  letters,  connecting  links 
for  digraphs,  phonetic  marks  lor  sounds,  hollow  m  irks  for  quarter 
scunds.  the  same  simple  signs  used  above  vowels  and  below  con- 
sonants, marks  with  ticks  for  sounds  peculiar  to  any  language, 
and  the  same  signs  for  vowel  sounds  ol  a  class  with  long  and 
short  sounds,  naturally  indicated  by  the  same  sign  in  different 
direction-;.  Ilic  book  i;  highly  praised  by  educators  who  have 
tested  lis  Dieriis.  (B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.  Richmond,  Va 
30  cents  I 

Three  handy  little  volumes  containing  noted  German  produc- 
tions, edited  (or  school  use,  have  lately  been  published.  These 
are  Heinrich  Seidel's  Der  Lindenbaum.  edited  Dy  Dr.  Ernst  Rich- 
ard ;  Adalbctl  Stitter's  Dot  H.idedorf,  edited  byMaxLeniz  and 
Seidel's  Z)*>iV:?«n«,edited  by  R.Atrowsmith.Ph  D.  The  books 
are  tastefully  bound  in  Ihin  boards  and  printed  in  large,  clear  ij-pe, 
and  each  has  a  biographical  and  critical  introduction.  (American 
Book  Co.,  New  Yor!i,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.    25  cents  each) 

In  a  triple  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  series,  bound  in 
cloth,  is  issued  that  famous  work  of  Dr.  Holmes.  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table.  It  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author,  the  different  prefaces,  and  an  excellent  index  To  culti- 
vate in  the  pupils  a  love  for  pure  literature,  nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter (or  supplementary  reading  than  this  delightful  work.  (Hough- 
ton, Miffiin  &  Co..  Boston.     So  cents.) 

As^  sequel  to  his  "  Philosophy  of  Teaching,"  Arnold  Tompkins 
has  prepared  a  volume  eoiiilrd  The  Philosophy  of  School  Man- 
agement. First  he  explains  the  fundamental  law  relating  to  the 
school  and  under  the  head  of  "  The  Law  Evolving  the  Organ- 
ism," treats  of  unifying  qualities  in  the  teacher,  unifying  condi- 
tions of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  unifying  qualities  and  conditions 
secured— school  supervision.     Under  '■  Organism  Executing  the 
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Law  "  he  coDsidera  the  organ 

ethical  training  within  the  orKanism.  "All  classes  of  teachers  may 
derive  much  help  and  inspiration  from  this  volume.  (Ginn&  Co- 
Boston.) 

The  beauty  o(  the  typographv  and  of  the  illustrations  in  The 
Wtrner  Primer,  by  F.  Lilian  Taylor,  will  help  to  make  it  very 
popular  among  the  little  ones.  At  the  same  lime  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  be  firmly  based  on  pedagogical  principles.  The  idea  of 
Froebel  that  lessons  in  form  and  color  should  precede  lessons  in 
general  science  is  carried  out.  The  rainbow  colors  in  Howers  and 
fruits,  and  the  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  among  type  forms,  fur- 
nish the  most  simple  basis  of  classifi cation  (or  observation  work. 
Studies  of  plant  and  animal  life  follow  and  prepare  the  way  for 
story,  song,  and  (able.  A  variety  of  occupations  aid  the  child  in 
learning  lo  read  and  write.  It  is  intended  that  the  primer  shall 
outline  the  teacher's  work  for  the  first  half  year  in  reading,  writ- 
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and  the  prose  commenianes  are  translated  and  accompanied  with 

an  introduction  treating  of  the  philosophy  of  Froebel,  by  Susan  E. 
Blow.  The  translation  of  the  commentaries  was  made  intention- 
ally free  and  whenever  possible  thoughts  from  Frocbel's  very  un- 
noetic  rhymes  were  woven  into  the  prose.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co , 
New  York. 
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A  primer  and  several  readers  are  contained. in  the  series  known 
as  Longmans' ■■  Ship"  LUernry  Readers.  The  primer  begins 
with  stories  (or  little  folks  and  fairy  tales,  all  of  which  are  attra  l- 
ively  illustrated.  Script  is  early  introduced  in  the  course.  In  the 
more  advanced  books  there  are  stories  about  animals,  occupations, 
etc..  interspersed  with  literary  gems  The  selections  are  carefully 
made  and  graded.  The  books  could  be  ustd  to  advantage  lo 
give  varieiv  to  ihe  children's  reading  matter  or  as  regular  reading 
books.    (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.) 

In  the  School  Education  Helps,  consisting  of  a  series  of  little 
pamphlets  published  monthly,  is  issued  Hkyward  and  Back 
Again,  by  Lucy  M.  Robinson.  The  author,  m  this,  explains  to 
young  children,  in  an  imaginative  vein,  the  sky,  the  sun.  the  air, 
the  cbuds,  gravitation,  etc.  It  is  appropriately  illustrated,  (S.hool 
Education  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.     15  cents.) 

The  teacher  of  young  children  should  not  neglect  making  a 
thorough  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Froebel.  The  volume  in 
the  Iniematioiial  Education  scries  entitled  T he  Mottoes  and  Cem- 
mtntaries  of  Friedrich  FroebeVs  Mother  Flay,  will  lie  found 
a  great  aid  in  the  work.  The  ■'  Mother  Communings  "  and 
"  Mottoes  "  are  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Henrietta  R,  Eliot 


Broadway,  New  York 


he  battlefield  of 
s,  the  Natural 
10  nd  aud  Wash- 


ling  all  nemsarr  eipcotes,  ia  $;;  from  New 
ind  prooortiuDate  rales  from  (Mher  points, 
to  Ticket  ARenls  or  lo  Tourist  AgtQt,  1196 
m  4K,  broad  Street  Station,  Hhiladelphia. 

the  medicinal  merits  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 


KELLOOG*8    PERIODICALS.  __  ^_ 

XHK  BCSOOL  JOtJKH&L,  Weekly.  -----  %%»0 
THE  FBIK&at  SCHOOL.  Monihly.  -  .  -  .  1.00 
THE  lEACSXaS'  mSTITlTTE.  Monthly.  ...  -  1.00 
EDDCATIOHALrOrHDATIOSfl.  Monthly.  -  l-OO 
OVH  TIHEI.    Monthly.  80 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

weekly  at  $1.50  per  year,  is  a  journal  of 
uperintendenls.  principals,  and  all  leacheis 
iccount  of  all  Ibe  great  movementt  ia  edu- 

W«  publish  The  Teachers'  Institute,  monthly.  ?i.oo  per  year ;  The 
pRiuARV  School,  Si.oo  b  year;  Educational  Foundations,  Ji.oo  a 
year  ;  and  OUB  Times  (Current  Events),  monthly,  30  cenu  a  year. 


TEACHER'S    AGENCIES. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^^^'^I^MP^iNY.^'*  * 

r  MAKOAL,  ntEt. 

in.  D,  C. 


»  CcDIury  Building,  MlnDeapolii,  Minn. : 
>«)H  SouSi  spring  Street.  Lo>  Ai 


THE  METROPOLITAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

provides  compe'esl  teachers  with  eood  posidoni.    Write  lor  particulars. 

Irving  Hozen,  ManAeer,  a8  West  23rd  Street,  New  York.    {FJ/za  Ab/.  &■  Brt^d'Kty.i 


I  10  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON. 


189  Wabash  Ava.,  CHICAGO. 


THE   BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provldaa  Sohool*  of  all   Grades  with  Competent  Teaohera.     Aaalsta 
Taaohers  with  Good  Reoords  tn  Obtalnlna  Poaltlona. 

HA!kI,AM  p.  FBEMCH,  HkoBcer,   %*  atsts  St.,  Albuj,  V,  T. 


THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

C.  J.  ALBERT  ft  B.  P.  CLARK,  Mantg^t.)        a  I  I  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICACO,  ILL. 

BMabUihed  1887.    The  larKCX  and  best  equipped  Agency  In  ihe  West. 
|VA«*at  tor  Mfirtbwsrt:    C.  P.  BOGKBS,  Man&alltown,  Im. 


> 


SCHOOL    DESKS. 


Adjustable  Desks  uid  ChtUn.  > 


"Model"  Com- 


BLACKBOARDS,  all  kinds. 

Bend   for   aunpl*   KUBEKA   BLACKBOABU   CLOTH.       HAPS, 

OLOP^,  etc.    Fall  line  Sohsal  Farnlshlnts.    Send 

(at  eateloiriie  to 

R.  H.  eiLPEI,  Sebool  Fonlsliir,  3  Eist  liU  SI..  Its  Tort. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


UwuATe..  Chicago.    4,000  poslUoDS  dUed. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Introduces  locoUeses,  Kbools, and  taoll.es.  superior 
Proressori.  Prmcipali.  Assistants,  Tutors,  sod  CoT' 
emesses,  foceTerydepirimtntor  Inslnicdon:  refXHB- 
mendsgixid  ichools  to  pirents.    Call  on  or  address 
Mra.  M.  J.  VOUNG-PULTON, 

Amiriram  aitJ  FrrrifM  TtmcloTl'  AfrmtJ, 
!I8  Vales  Itaeare.  Ksw  Twk. 


For  Isrjer  mUries,  or  {        _  .  .   ..        .  _ 

Teachers'  Co-opentiTe  Association,  60J4  Woodlawo 
Atc.,  Chlcsgo.  Obviu.!  Biswbi,  MaMMgtr. 


TEACHERS 

vlTsnia 
UTIOf 
..  Hycfi 

CUihr 


ol    recofEnixed   atHtity  wanted 

for  high  glide  pusitiMi*  in  Peui- 


An  -^jf^WfJ' i,auenee.  !(  ITmSelT  hesii 
of  Tscancies  and  /L„f  Is  somethiDg.  but  II  It 
lells  you  itKiul  them  ^""'*  is  uked  10  recoouaad 

JoirSS  "^bST"™?;  Recommends 
C,  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracusb,  N.  Y, 


^1  ehermerhom's  teachers'  Ageney 

Oldest  and  best  knoirn  in  U.  S. 


» 


3  East  14TH  Strert,  N.  Y, 
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MUSIC 


Tie  University  Tutorial  Series 

NEW   BOOKS. 

Nfw  Rtady.     Chtk  Gilt.     So  Cmti. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MECHANICS. 


\Nitw  Rtidy.     Clalk  Citl.    So  Clitlt. 

THE  TUTORIAL  FRENCH  SYNTAX. 

By  ERNEST  WEEKLEV,  M.A.  Lond., 

Auihor  of  ■■  The  TniorUl  Frcncb  Accidence  " ;  »nil 

A,  J.  WYATT,  M.A.  Lond.  and  Camb., 

innlCluiHononiiin  in  Modem  Lar.EM>t[>sTilp«:  FinI  ol  tail  Ycir  in  U.A.  Lond 


'/  Btph.  imiracine  Lat 


W.  B.  CLIVE,  6s  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 


_  FOR    BOVS 
AND    GIRL.*;, 

CHAUOER,     SPENSER,    SIDNEY, 

By  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Ely. 

For    Supplementarr    ReadiDE.     For  TeachinE   Literature   to    the   Yonng.     For 
General  Readlag. 

njr  of  Englitti  authoni.    It  cannot 


"Trilby  Music" 

dellKtattDI  •olnme  made  np  oT  *U  tl 
■ameDUl  comjioittiDBi  •udji  or  pi 
riert  tamou  noiel.   Both  iBallih 


"College  Songs" 
"War  Songs" 

03  mmgt.  B6  p«*a.   looludina  all  t^^J^"^^ 

"Royai  Four-Hand  Collection" 

3M  BilBrmlBi  Dlaao  duMi  rrom  tba  bell  loueM. 

SanodBiutavnlleetkio  tomiandUBcnll  toBod.  agd 
la  book  haa  proTed  rerj  popular. 

"  Royal  Reed  Organ  Collection" 

.^«nf  ih^mAtf  ni#aalna  and  eiCAllenl  exampleaof 
r  orcan.-waltiH.  marebea.  oper- 


"American  Piano  Collection" 

Ttaa  cbeapeal  atrlstlj  hlEb  «nde  piano  coUectlon 
inbilibed,   Fllryduumliig  plecet.   »a  iiatM.    Hand- 

'  Royal  Collectioo  of  Instrumen- 
tal Guitar  Music" 


"Royal  Collection  of  Vocal 
Guitar  Music" 

HOpacei.43ionga.    Unlfonn  wiib  tbeabOTe. 

EACH    CA   CENTS 
BOOK   OU   POSTPAID  a 

Oliver  DiteoT  Company 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Bi^ton 


If--  VOU  WANT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

or  book!  otanr  drxirlptlon— Bohool  Booka.  Standanl 
Booka,  Sovelt,  stc_  Hud  ta 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

PubllihtraDd  Importer. 


The  firal  ol  a 


General  F 

ca  inatinji  In  blight,  cbally,  ii 


It  youni  people. 

Oloth.   Prlca  BO  Cents.  Spttolal  T«rm«  for  Introduction. 

AUi»UrnUd in  LiliHurt  limi RtMdi<tt/ir  tkt  Yt*nfrturt,dUmlkiih«,k. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,       New  York  and  Chicago.  1 
nAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

qUIOKLY  OlSaOLVEO  AND  KemOVEO  WITH  THE  NEW  tOLUTION 


NEW  YORK  CITY   COURSE   IN 
DRAWING. 

City  teachers  in  the  Oiawine  Clkises  of  the  Utt- 
mpolitan  Nornul  Ait  School,  in  Itae  new  buiidinE 
of  the  UDivenitjr  of  the  City  of  Ne  k  York,  East 
sid«  of  Waihington  square.  For  circuUrs.  ad- 
dress, while  ;ou  Ihiok  of  il,  (he  Principal,  Lang- 
don  S,  Thompson,  30  Park  St..  Jersey  City.  N,J, 


jThe  Posse  Gymnasium 

offers  a  tbotoueh  m 


Antwerp,  1894,  S 
August  9lh,  inclui 
iMn.    Address 


7lh  Year  opens  Sept. 


READERS  will  conlcr  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning   The    School    ;[ouriial 
when  commanicating  with  adveniMn. 
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Woman's^  Beauty.  ^ 


at  iiMhlM  which  nn.         ^  _^  ,.^ 
ivr  Ibu  fabft  HK|t  TS 

Male  kitnct  k  ■i.lgn.     j4%y_  ^Bf 


Bold  br  Drnnlit* 


?AIs¥|iEU«ft<ikM°"wil. 


t/btnou) 

Fall  styles. 

CLOAKS,  SUITS, 

WRAPS. 

Nffveltiet  in  Paris  and  London  made 
Wraps,  Jackets,  IValking  and  Car- 
riagf  Dresses. 

Latest  styles  city  made  garments  for 
Ladies'  and  Misses'  leear. 

Tailor  made  Suits  to  order. 


A.  C.  &•  Co.  would  invite  attention 
to  llie  changes  made  in  this  department. 

fBtooiWaii  cjC  \  91^  A. 

NEW    YORK. 


.^*"^.r^ 


idiDECC ^.^_-- 

>r.  ElTAi^e.  Gm-FAn-nH 

ileadn  KtiiiK  ftatl  InlirDatior. 

w  Eoclud  CounritacT  kf  ■■■!«>  Boatam. 


O.  L.  OOWO'8  Hmalth  Exmitoimmn. 


rRACTICAI.  TYPEWRITI«< 


New  Books. 

In  evtry  life,  whether  successful  or  not, 
(here  has  been  same  event  on  which  the 
whole  after  life  hinged.  If  a  wrong  deci- 
sion ua^  made  the  opportunity  was  lest  and 
the  lilr  resulted  in  failure;  if  a  right  one  was 
made  ilie  life  was  crowned  with  glorious 
success.  The  volume  entitled  Tvrning 
Points  in  Successful  Careers  is  a  study  o( 
famous  people  and  how  they  utilized  their 
opportunities.  It  is  a  mtnt  inspiring  sub- 
ject for  boys  and  girl*.  The  book  contains 
concise  bit^raptiies  of  fifty  men  and  women; 
m  each  ca»e  the  early  life  is  traced  in  iome 
detail  up  to  [hat  turning  point  which  in  the 
case  of  most  men  btings  the  one  chance  and 
which  only  successful  men  make  the  home 
port  (or  lortune.  I  hesuccessful  conclusion 
u(  ihe  life  is  briefly  sketched  to  show  the 
juf  tincaiion.  The  whole  aim  of  the  book- 
while  both  entertaining  and  amusing— is  to 
illusiraTc  the  value  ol  knowledge  and  char- 
acur  and  to  warn  against  the  danger  of 
ij^norancr,  stupidity,  and  worthlessness;  and 
above  ail  to  sliow  the  prominence  of  the 
divine  element  in  human  life.  (T,  Y.  Cro- 
well  &  Co  ,  New  Yurk  and  Boston,  iimo. 
cloth,  (1,50.) 

If  history  can  point  a  moral  then  the 
sior)-  ol  chat  vain,  immoral,  and  wasteful 
monaich  Louis  XIV.  is  titled  for  the  pur- 
pose, li  13  a  history  lull  of  silly  vanities, 
disjjusiing  debaucheries,  and  cruel  tyran- 
nies, yet  because  Louis  was  what  he  was  he 
succeeded  in  lifting  the  monarchy  to  a  height 
uf  power  it  had  never  attained  before  ;  but 
h^s  extravagances  plunged  it  in  debt  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  French  revolution. 
An  era  is  therefore  marked  by  his  brilliant 
and  wicked  reign.  Arthur  Hassall,  M.  A., 
hds  told  the  story  of  his  reign  in  a  volume 
of  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  series  under 
the  title  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Zenith  of 
the  French  Monarchy.  It  is  an  able  con- 
tribuiion  to  this  valuable,  series,  both  on  ac- 
count of  thepicture^iven  of  the  monarch, 
but  also  of  the  condition  of  France  during 
his  time.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  famous  persons,  old  prints,  etc 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  NewYork     Ji.so.) 

Of  ihe  religions  ol  the  world,  outside  of 
Christianity,  undoubtedly  Buddh'sm  is  the 
highest  lype,  presenting  a  purer  system  of 
morals  and  a  deeper  philosophy  than  any 
other.  One  is  naturally  curious  to  know 
something  about  a  faith  professed  hy  a  large 
portion  of  i!ie  human  race  1  in  satisfying 
curiosity  Christian  readers  may  also  learn 
some  valuable  truths.  The  Gospel  of 
Buddha,  ac:ordirg  to  old  records,  a  volume 
prepared  by  Paul  L^us,  gives  in  btiel  com- 
pass the  main  points  of  the  Buddhistk:  sys- 
tem. ItispruDably  the  best  small  book  to 
be  had  oa  the  subject.  (Open  Court  Puh- 
'i<;hmg  Co.,  314  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
toih,  81  00  ;  paper,  35  cents.) 

Literary  Notes, 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  selected  from  his  later 
\'olumcs  of  verse  enough  short  poems  to 
make  an  exquisite  little  volume  like  his 
■'  Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book."  He  calls 
the  eroup  Later  Lyrics,  and  Houghton. 
Mifflin  &  Co.  will  publish  it  this  season. 

When  Mr.  Hall  Caine  reached  America 
he  louiid  The  Manxman  ranking  6rst  in  ' 
the  current  sales  of  fiction. 


This  ^1 

^     W'  BIAS 

fck]^«  VELVETEEll 

SKIRT  BntDraG." 

Send  (or  umpl...  shOTfln,  I.ImIs  .nd  nuwrUI. 
tolhs  S.  H.  kM.  Co..  P.  O.  do.  699,  N.  Y.  Clly- 

"S.H.ft.M,"  Ureas Suysare the  l)«st. 


The  Best  Is 

BROWN'S 

FRENCH 

DRESSING 

Far  UdlH<  ud  OUldia'e 

S  Boots  A  Shoes. 

tPula  Uadiil  oa  anej  bnttl* 
Sold  Enrrwhws. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

CinrcA.  NEW  YORK 


The  St,  Dcoii  ii  the 
iir  nctropoil*.  con  due 
Doderate  prtce«.    It  bJ 


ceo  I  r«1Ir  located  koul  In 
•a  the  curopcu  plen  at 
a  rectallt  ealirsed  br  a 

he  aew  DiainfRtm  »  one  of  the  HneK  Becimeni 
uf  CalonUI  Decoration  In  thi*  coanlrr.  Within  a 
ladluiot  a  few  blocki  irhb  the  hotel  are  all  the  edu- 
cational pnbtitHrnal  lfae,.ilr. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR.  Paor. 


J.  AC  OXXJCXTX-, 


W.  fc  A.    K.   Johflston'i  WaU   Hi^s 

ud  aU  Uiuu  of  SCHOOL  8UPPLIBS. 

•  Wwt  14A  ft.,  ■•*  TtA. 


,  butorr ball!  lor  Mteoli,  OkiinbM,*(. 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

^V  A.  S.  BABNES  A  CO.  A«  E.1  oa  St,  ^l.T. 


ADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  Journal  when  com- 
ating  with  advertisers. 


lUKa        WEO.        fHUJft 
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Bishop  Spalding,  who  has  already  laken 
a  bigb  place  amon^  American  writers  on 
educatioii,  aKain  claimi  a  hearing  in  a  work 
entitled,  Means  and  Ends  of  Education,  to 
be  iiDiDediatety  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&Co. 

Warranted  by  the  success  of  the '  Master- 
pieces of  American  Literature "  which 
Messrs.  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
issued  a  few  years  ago  at  the  request  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the 
same  publishers  announce  for  immediate 
issue  a  book  entitled  MaUtrpUcts  of  Brit- 
ish Literaturt.  This  book  witt  be  a  com- 
panion volume  to  the  "  Masterpieces  of 
American  Literature." 

Inorder  topresenlasatisfactoryand  final 
edition  'Appleton  of  While's  classic  Na- 
tural History  of  Selbornt,  Mr.  Clifton 
Johnson  visited  Selbome  and  secured  pic- 
tures of  the  actual  scenes  amid  which 
While's  life  was  passed. 


of  tht  Philosophy  of  English  Literati 

Ginn  &  Co.  is  to  determine  [he  bounds  of 
the  greathistorical  divisions  of  English  liter- 
ature.— to  discover  the  salient  features,  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each  epoch,  and 
trace  the  connection  in  thought  between 
each, — and  to  view  all  against  a  background 
of  European  history,  literature,  and  art. 


Beecham^s  pills  are  for  biliou!^- 
ness,  bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  PilU  toe.  and 
»5C.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B,  F.  Allen  Co., 
J65  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  ulet  more  Otxa  (>,ooo.ooo  boxes. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Most  of  the  names  given  below  are  n( 
Phoenician  origin.  The  Phcenicians  were 
for  a  long  time  the  Greatest  commercial  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  Europe  signltics  a  coun- 
try of  white  complexioiied  people,  so  named 
because  the  inhabitants  were  of  a  lighter 
complexion  than  those  of  Asia  and  Africa 
Asia  signifies  between  or  in  [he  middle, 
from  the  fact  that  [he  geographers  placed 
it  between  Europe  and  Africa.  Africa  sig- 
nifies the  land  of  com  (wheat)  or  ears.  Ii, 
was  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  corn. 
and  all  sorts  of  grain  in  the  Nile  valley. 
Siberia  signllies  thlisiv  or  dry,  Spain  sig- 
nifies a  country  of  rabbits  or  coons.  It  wa.>; 
once  so  infested  with  these  animab  that  the 
people  begged  Augustus  for  an  army  to 
destroy  them.  Italy  means  a  country  ol 
pitch,  from  its  yielding  great  quantities  of 
black  pitch.  Calabria  ha.s  ihe  same  mean- 
ing. Gaul  (now  France)  signifies  yellow- 
haired.  Its  inhabitants  were  yellow  haired 
big  CelLs.  Caledonia  means  a  high  hill.  It 
was  a  rugged  mountainous  province  in  the 
north,  now  Scotland.  Hibcmia  means  the 
last  habitation';  for  beyond  this  westward 
the  Phcenic  ans  never  extended  their  voy- 
.  Britain,  the  country  of  [in,  the  only 
country  in  which  it  was  found.  The  Ro- 
mans called  it  Albion  which  signifies  either 
white  or  high  mountains,  from  the  white- 
ness of  its  chalky  shores.  Corsica  signi- 
fies a  woody  place.  Sardinia  signifies  the 
footprints  of  a  man  which  it  resembles. 
Syracuse  means  bad  savor,  so  called  from 
the  unwholesome  marsh  on  which  it  stood. 

The  abandoned  telegraph  line  which  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  company  set 
about  establishing  through  Alaska  about 
thirty  years  ago  is  to  be  revived.  One  of 
[he  principal  difficulties  encoun[ered  was 
from  bears  which  took  the  telegraph  poles 
for  bee  trees,  and  the  humming  of  the  wires 
for  the  sound  of  disturbed  bees.  Thev  tore 
down  many  poles  in  their  active  search  for 
the  honey  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  that 
region. 

In  the  able  chapters  of  Horatio  King' 
latest  work.  Turning  on  the  Light,  about 
to  be  published  by  the  Lippincotls,  Mr. 
King  lakes  up  the  whole  question  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  responsibility  for  the  war, 
his  alleged  Southern  leanings,  and  his  ques- 
tioned loyalty,  and  treats  them  exhaustively, 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  Buchanan  wai 
a  spotless  patriot  who  endeavored  at  al 
hazards,  as  did  also  Lincoln  in  the  earh 
months  of  his  first  term,  to  avert  a  civil  war 
which,  he  argued,  would  destroy  the  couu' 
try  he  so  well  loved. 

The  "  Mazamas  "  or  "  mountain  goats  " 
is  the  name  of  an  organization  of  mountain' 
climbers  in  the  We&t  composed  of  men  anc 
women  who  have  scaled  ttie   summit  of 
Mount  Hood,  or  performed  some  equival 
feat.     This  enterprising   club    proposes 
distribute  its  members  alonj;    the  lofti 
mountain   peaks,  at  convenient    di 
apart,  from  Vancouver  or   Victoria  on   the 
north  to  the  Mexican  border   on  Ihe  souih, 
each  party  equipped  with  a  heliograph  and 
camera,  and.  on  some  day  of  the  prcseni 
week  flash  sunlight  messages  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf.    The  Signal  Service  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  aid  thee  amateur  opera- 
tors in  every  way  possible 

Sir  George  Grey,  late  premier  of  New 
Zealand  and  ex-governor  of  the  Cape  Col- 
ony, prophesies  that  a  close  federation  of 
all  £n)ilish- speaking  people  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  near  future.  The  difficulties 
between  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain 
would  soon  be  overcome,  as  an  alliance 
would  strengthen  the  republic  on  the  one 
side  and  the  monarchy  on  the  other. 

D*n'l  fc»»r«w  iranble— bul.  ir  jou  b«v»  ibrQui 
trouUa.boRDWBlKiltlcot  PoikI'b  Eiirocl, inil  Oi-d 
■pea]:r  irWel. 


Nervous  prostration, 
brain  fatigue,  loss  of 
appetite,  sleeplessness 
controlled    and    cured 

by 


It  Is  Not 
What  We  Say 

But   What 

Hood's  ^S  Does 

That  Tells  the  Story.  Its  Kcord  i* 
nnequalled  In  the  history  of  meiUclne. 
Even  when  other  preparations  fail, 

Hood's  *«»•*«- 

A  !%%%»%%  parUla 

Be  Sure  to  Get  j 
Hood's. 

Hood's  Pills  ai 


mmi 


your  child 

You  note  the  difference  in 
children.  Some  have  nearly 
every  ailment,  even  with 
the  best  of  care.  Others  far 
more  exposed  pass  through 
unharmed.  Weak  children 
will  have  continuous  colds 
in  winter,  poor  digestion  in 
summer.  They  are  with- 
out power  to  resist  disease, 
they  have  no  reserve 
strength.  Scott's Emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil,  with  liypo- 
phosphites.  is  cod-liver  oil 
partly  digested  andadapted 
to  the  weaker  digestions  oi 
children. 


lAlifREIWOVEP 


batta,  eu.   Dick  ft  Mi/^nliTn  Add  si.,Kew  ^ork. 
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irkable  internaiional  railroad  con- 
gas held  recenlly  in  London.  Mare 
^lelegatfs  were  in  attendance  from 
afthe  world,  and  the  interests  ot 

were  considered  and  discussed. 
ice  of  WaUs  presided  and  drew 
Wnlion  to  American  roads,  statins 
s  than  onwhalf  the  railway  mileage 
iliied  world  is  in  the  United  Stales. 
a.  also,  excel  in  condition  of  track 
|uacy  of  equipment.     There  was 

another  mailer  brought  out  in  the 
>n  which  is  not  so  fla'ieriog  to  the 
i  business  capacity  of  out  manage- 
ibout  one-sixlh  of  our  roads  were 

10  be  bankrupt  and  to  have  de- 
avment  within  the  past  five  jears  : 
>f  $5,600,000,000  worth  of  railroad 

11  year.  $975,000,000  were  those  of 
roads.    These  roids  are  located 

y  in  the   Western  and  Southern 

■eat  tunne!  und'r  the  Simplon  be- 
Hizerland  and  Italy  will  be,  when 
d.  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world 
.  twelve  and  one-lourth  miles,  as 
ine  and  one-third  miles  in  the  case 
.  Goihard.  nearly  eight  miles  for 
;  Cenis  and  four  and  three-quarters 
Ihe  Hoosac.  The  eoEineer's  re- 
aming this  va^t  underiakinR  shows 
two  tracks  will  not  be  carried  in  a 
•gc  tunnel,  but  in  two  sTialler  par- 
,  some  htiy  eight  feet  apart  between 
and  connected  every  660  feet  bj 
'  cross  cuts ;  the  average  area  of  the 
t  each  of  the  tunnels  to  be  about 
re  feet,  the  width  16  feet  S  inches, 
weight  18  feet. 

are  30,000  schools  for  negroes  in 
.h.  In  these,  at  lea^t  [wo  and  a 
nillion  negroes  have  learned  to  read 
;,  Last  year  these  sch<K)lswei 
y  238,000  negro  children.  re^^^irillE 
■,000  teachers.  In  thf  South,  there 
isosthoots  for  the  higher  cd 
le  negroes,  and  seven  universities, 
e  managed  by  negroes. 

you  think  of  the  Nickel  Plate  Road 
to  mind  that  delicious  meal  yoi 
le  dming  car,  and  the  line  servic( 
■'  Raits  and  you  wonder  wiy  peo- 
travel  any  other  way. 

iring  the  Teething  Period. 

!K!L0W'SS0OTHW0SVIH.-llislKen  UKdfor 

•  Yun  by  MlllioDi  of  Uaihetn  lor  Ihclr 
wb.U  Tcctfalaf.  wiih  pgrrcctSu'UU. 
■  ibe  Child,  SoftcDI  the  Cuma.  Allmyiall 
KB  WiBd  Colic,  and  it  the  lull  rtmedy 
»■■.  Sold  by  DniBEiMi  in  Mcry  piti  of 
Be  JUK  and  «k  far  "Mrs.  Wmalow'ii 


Pears' 

soap  brings 
health  and 
the  color  of 
health  to 
many  a  sal- 
low skin. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  l«  a  Joy  Fore 
I>r.  T.  Feliac  Qouraud's 


OHIEITAlCREtI,:liGICAlBEiimFIER, 


FlftD.  T.  HOf  klS5,  PtOp-r,  •!  i>iE»  .uu™  —■..■.  . 
Porulibf  111  Dratlfiu  OBd  ^"J  (loDdi  bniii 

"*?»  ronldtn  S.  V."ll/*i'ft.  uT'BiiciF-i. sw™ 


/**k9U.  S^P^yfV."?"^  ^i^JRr     , 


LADIES  I  ^ 

Do  jtn  llk<  ■  Oap  of 

GOOD    TEA?^ 

If  so.  Bend  thi* 
ftdvertiBement  and  15 
'  eenta  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  yon 
j  ■  N  lb.  Bample  of  the  be»t  T  Im- 
I  ported.     Any  kind  you  may  select. 

1        HOW  ABE  YOUR 

i  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


A  Are  the  old  dislieB  chipped  and 
4  orkoked,  and  nnsaited  to  aettin^  oS  e 
4  epotless  table-cloth?  We  will  re* 
J  plenishit  FREE. 
J  V/hy  drink  poor  Tena  and  CoSeei, 
j  and  min  your  heftllli,  whtn  you 
1  can   set  the    best  at  cargo   pricea? 

1  PREMIUMS  for  all-Dinner.  Tea 
'i  nud  Toilet  Uela.  Banc)tictaDd  fianpiicg 
"4  Liaiupa.WatoheB,  Clocks,  MadoBoxcB, 
■4  Cook  BookB,  Watch-ClockB,  CfaeoiU 
4  Table  OoTers,  Cnps  and  Sancen, 
i  Plates,  Eniies  and  Foiks,  Tnmblen, 
J  (3oble[8,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

^n^p  INCOMES  »fi.-y»--. 

J  celebrated  T«as,  Coffeeg.  Bating  Pow. 
J  del  and  Sploes.  Work  for  all.  8K 
J  lb«.  of  Fine  Te»9  by  mail  or  eipres* 
^tortS.OO;  charges  paid.     Headqnar- 

2  tars  in  U.  8.  for  Pnre  Tesa.  CtoffeeK. 
^  Eitraots,  BsMug  Povdar  and  Spice«. 
•i  Beautiful  Panel  (siM  14z2Sinehes) 
4  FREE  to  all  Fsirona.  For  fnU 
4  particulars,  addreBs 

:  Ths  M  Wcai  h  Cl, 

■<       31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

^  p.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK.  ^ 


Not  Too  Late 


If  attended  to  at  once,  for  THE  NEW 
YORK  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU    h»s 

daily  call  for  position;  of  some  kind. 
Experienced  Norm.il  Graduates  for  places 
in  Kindergarten  to  High  School  grades 
ate  mostly  called  for,  but  this  Bureau 
will  fill  many  positions  of  all  sorts  before 
Jan    I,  i8q6. 

Teachers  who  can  furnish  exceUenl 
testimonials  and  a  photograph  are  re- 
quested to  send  complete  particulars  at 

"     'o  the  manager  of  thb  Bureau. 


I.  S.  KEllOCG,  Maoager, 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

FOR  THE  COnPLEXION 

Has  been  in  us*  for  nearly  a  century.  It  was  originally  made  (or  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  ol  her  time— Madame  Julie  R£camier— and  by  its  consiaot  use  she  retained 
her  exquisite  complexion  uotil  her  death,  at  eighty. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  the  only  preparation  of  its  kind  which  has  received 
Ihe  icdorsemenis  of  eminent  physicians  and  chemists.  Used  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wale«.  Mesda'mes  Adelina  Patti,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, James  Brown  Palter.  Langtry,  Lillian  Russell,  and  thou- 
sands of  fashionable  women  all  over  the  world. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  not  a  cosmetic.      You  apply  it  < 
at  night  and  wash  it  off  in  the  morning. 


UET  HUBBARD  AYER, 


Price  $1.50  per  Jar.     Sample  bottle  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

Recamier  Mfg  Co.,  131  W.  31st  St.,  New  York. 
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TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 

IN  ARITHMEnC. 

Essentials  of  Arlthmeac.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

By  G.  A.  SOOTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Lancuace,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

B7  SOUTHWORTH  wid  GODDARD. 

ThCM  are  works  of  slerling  merit.     Thete  art  many  other  such  upon  our  list. 

Oar  Cala/tfwi.  Prtct  LStI  aaj  Irruti  i/ial-tdarltoM  and  Eickimit  trnl  ra  afi^ilMimm. 

Vim.  SHEWEll  I  StNBORN,    New  York,    Boston,    Chicago 


A     MODEL     TEXT-BOOK. 

HUTCHISON'S  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 


^  By  Mail  or  ^=%^^^ 

#  Prepaid  Express ^==^ 

I  School  Books  B 

^WW    Nt»»t.dMco.d-h.nd     W^®^ 

m%   ARTHUR  HINDS  &  CO.   #^ 
^  4  Cooper  usmute,  new  tmit.  atj  ^ 

^£  Biand  new,  complete  milataeafnc.  ^^^h^h 
30  II  you  meniian  Ihit  lA.  ^F^P^F 


Revlsod    Edition     ISBD. 


an,  like  I 


e  laws  prcsriibing  in 


d  eft«ts  of  ;ilcohi-lic  ttimulanta  and  naicut 
Price  for  introduction  f  1.08,  for  excbanp,  Oo  centi. 

lATHiRD.  lERBILL  A  Ci,  Poblisbers.  43-47  East  TiDtb  Street,  Kei  Tort 

[.  I.  SIUTH,  14AilibBTtaiiPlM«.  Boit  n.  J,  D.  TILLIAHB,  ISlWibuh  AT«..CUeLse 


I"  ■■  D  A  Tl  C  t     SPECIMEN   COPIES 
^^^AlOJ     MAILED   FREEOF 

The  School 
riusic  Review. 

L  TDODthlj'  perlndlc&l  devot«I  to  Ihe  inleresis  of 
Mosic   in  Schoult.      Pub.isbed  on  Ibe  first  uf 
every  monlh,  price,  ;  cent);  Annual  Subiciip- 
lion,  including  postage.  50  cents. 
Each  number  cuntjini  one  or  more  apecliJIt  R- 


^VilX  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Pnbliskrs. 

Improved  Text-Books  Embodying  Progressive  Educational  Methods. 

SOSTOW  NSW  YORK  CHIOAQO  ^HILAOMWHIA 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1102  Wainnt  St..  PhiUdeipUa. 

Publiahermof  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Clark's  <<  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

"W*  do  aulH  Is  ipand  htu  or  elilit  jeen  mereli  •onplni  toaetber  n  mnch  mlMrable  LmUd  and 
Om^  HVJabt  b«  iHinin]  otber-  1h  aullj  ■Bd  delLglittallT  Id  one  jnn-'-tULiar. 

nnurSnar,  Boratr,  Otctn,  aaiiuM.  Odd,  jivmil.  Uvy'Samttr-t  lUad.  OciptI  of  St.  JoKm,  and 
ZfHfiiM^  Aiututo,  neb  »  Waotaen  for  dumlnalloii,  mm. 

Otw*-*  iVncnnl  and  PrcwruHDe  LiUix  Onmmar!  adapted  to  (be  inlnllaear  Btiitt  ot  elawIM,  acd 
MIllothariTlUDa.   Prloata  teacbnnrorein-'-— —  — — 

aafwaf*  Stamdtt^  Awilm.  F^~-'--  ' — 
tarlaaJtaiuiBa'i  rtttteh  Htrlti,  xf  e. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

HERBARTandTheHERBARTIANS 

By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D..   President  ol  Swai^htnore  College.      i2mo 
a68  pages.    $(.oo.  net.     (Great  Educators  Series.) 

JusI  at  this  time  do  aubjecl  is  atiracilne  the  aitenli'in  of  ettucaton  so  much  as  the  Report  o 
Commillee  oi  Fifteen  at  the  Cleveland  meetine:,   Department  of  Superintendence.      The  subject  of 
this  book  vas  also  the  subject  ot  chief  inieresl  (here,  aud  Us  author.  Dr.  DeGaimo,  was  a  conspicuous 
leader  in  the  discussion.     The  book  is  ■  careful  eip  isiLnin  of  the  Herbartiaa  Theory  of  Educatl')n  -- 
expressed  by  Herbart  himself  and  develnped  by  Ziller,  Sloy,  Frick,  Rein,  and  the  Amrrican  school. 
StHt postfiiid  al  the  gitin  /i  i.r      Wrili  for  a  comptili  eircular  of  Iki  Striet 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS,    NEW     YORK. 


■tUPROVEHENT  THE  ORDER  OP  THE  A 


THREE   NEW   MODEL 

SMITH  PREMIER  HPIWRITERS 

A/OS.    2.    3,    AND    4. 

HAVE  YOU   EXAMINED  THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofore  Overlooked  hj  Other  Manofactureis. 


^^^™r  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
oipai      Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A, 


SuS8^rwirh''™b" 

e  nmit  whicrfiml 
I  applicailon.  which 


1.     Tbia  ti  Klven 

1  uponiu 
ilreadr  appeand 
mar  be  obialied 


Comfi/ele  List  tf  Scheol  Sengi,    Action  Somgi, 

Stlfel  Cemalas,  amJ  Optrtltas,  maUti 

/ret  upm  afflKa/i«,. 

NOVELLO,  EWER   &   CO., 

31  East  17U1  Street,  New  York. 


$7S  a  Month— evenings,  to 

WRITERS 


lames.     Muscles  trained,  ttrCDRtheaed.  cob- 

iroDed— speed  and  cue  in  ataorteil  lime— less  labor, 
tieiter  reiuliL  Less  eipense.  binet  iQtnBe— CWTW 
lenrn-easT  to  leich.  nesutitufParcbBeat  IHfto- 
Our  SAatS  TeHcbed  and  Aiteal 
enables  jou  to  Biaduate  at  hme  ud 


Omtflt,  wblcb 

^*k^lDMuU<rac'iory''ljow'silof7,^Sdf~in^^ 
tor  &>  pp.,  clotb,  jliiS.  7jc.  (1)  Bualnaa  Peomia, 
ma'ly  •  yr.  19  pp..  jitij,  use.     (j)  Pocket  Mani-'  - 

Couiw.  \  lern-ns,  written  lelten,  copic«,  etc 
(jt  *a.  Outfit.  |.. 

We  wuii  marr  lescbert  and  asems,  hence  I 
Dltet.     >end  ic.  siamp  and  see  tt*al  jttittt. 
Blsler  Bnninoss  CoUeae  Co.. 


U 


NO  PRETIODS  KMOWI.BDOE  OF 


IS  MBCBSSABT 

To  ICMb  Ibe  lubject  If  Willlims  A  RocerV  NEW 
COMPLETE.  NKW  INTRODUCTIVE  or 
FIRST    LES30-a     IN    BOOK-KEEPINQ  be 

Ibe  subject.    Thejr  are  hlf  b  la  irada  and  low  ■■ 


r/  TtxI-Bialu  itmtfrti 


I  mUEBSITT  PUBUSmilE  Ci, 

Educational  Pablishers. 
4H~47  Bad  10th  St.,  JTEW  YOBM. 

neoM  send  for  calalocue  and  pnce  Uit, 
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White's 

Outline  Studies 

IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Bt  FrmQcl*  B.  nblte,  A.M.,  Frare»Dr 
ofHIstoiT  and  Palltlral  Sexince.  KanMt* 
State  Agrlcaltaral  Colle^,       •       -    .30 

A  new  idea  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  history. 
It  is  an  exercise  book  (size  7  in.  by  8  1-4  in.), 
with  blank  leaves  on  which  pupils  are  required  to 
record  their  written  or  pictorial  work  in  response 
to  suggested  outlines.  It  combines  a  number  of 
simple  devices  calculated  to  assist  the  memory, 
stimulate  the  imagination,  strengthen  the  judgment 
and  cultivate  order  and  neatness  in  the  arrangement 
of  material.  Numerous  Outline  Maps,  Tables. 
List  of  Reference  Books.  Biographical  Sketches. 
Historical  and  Political  Questions,  etc.,  etc. 


lu   Id   rasard   t 


D  receipt  of  price.    Teach- 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


Cblcaao       BoatoD       Atlanta       Portland,  Ore. 


Make  a  Note  of  This. 


That  these  very  popular 
text-books,    .    .    . 


Includine  the 

PHYSICAL, 


Maury's  Geograpbies, 
Davis's  Reading  Books, 
Holmes's  New  Readers, 
YenaWe's  New  Aritlimetics, 
Gildersleeve's  New  Latin  Grammar, 
Clarendon  Dictionary, 

ETC.,     ETC.,    ETC., 


are  published  by 

UNIVERSITY     PUBLISHING     CO., 
43-4r  East  Tenth  Street,  yew  York. 


ARE  USED  IN  MORE  SCHOOLS  AND   COLLEGES    THAN  ANY  OTHER  PENCILS      A 

DIXON'S    COLORED     PENCILS 

ARE    UNEQUALED  FOR  MAP  DRAWING  AND  TINTED  SKETCH  WORK 

If  ml  familar  with  DIXON'S  PENCILS,  mention  The 
School  Journal,  and  send  16  cents  in  stamps  for  samples. 

\  JOS.    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    CO.,    Jersey  City,   N.  J.     J 
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R.  «  J.  BCCK't 
NEW  COLLEGE  MICROSCOPE 


all  lirmeniDn  PKmptk  i>bj..  will 
rlie  tor  full  InronnatloD.    S(nd  f  or  CitHlORue. 
WiLuamm,  Bmowm  S   Eahlm, 


Soler 

Original    Deslens, 
Superior  Work- 
■  ip. 
Standard     Special 

ValveleBs   Air   Pumpi. 
ar  Microscope  A  Lanter 

a  Testlns  Sets. 
ALFRED    L.    ROBBIH8   CO., 

•Ml   17»  Had  IHI  I.nlie 


EmTABIjIliBEl}  1851. 

EIMER&AHEND, 


FRED.  FRICK,  ««r.. 


nt  BEST  HCHIIE  for  SCHOOL  mil  HOME 


205-211  Third  Ave. 
NEW    YORK. 

Everything  accessary  (or 
the  Chemical  aad  Physical 

Laboratory    will    be     fur- 
nished  of   best  quality   at 

Glass  and  mclal  appara 
tus,  special,  made  lo  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


DRAWIWG  MATERULS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


$73  a  Month— evenings,  to 

WRITERS 

of  PhyslrKl  TirvlDlnB  In  Penmiuslilp.  at  iheii 
own  fcomM.     Mustlti  trained,  sireneihened,  ron- 

iM tn- asy' w  lea™. "K "^'l u'l" p"  c h™^rDl3<K 
nu  ?ramc4.     Our  ■4.95  Tocher's  and  AEcni's 

back'il  oolMilBfieiory  Ctontisnof  i)  Self-lnstnjc 
lor,  Sq  Pp.,  cloth.  stiiS,  Tsc.  (ii  Bualneu  Pcaman. 
mu'lv  1  yi.  II  PP..  9J11S.  "sc-  (V  Pock"  M*nu«l,  jo 
PD,  clocb.  com.  branchet  in  ■  nutibell.  >ic.  (4)  MiV 
Coune,  4  1h>"rs,  written  lellen.  copfcB,  tic,  9i 
(!>  An.  OuiBi,  Sr. 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Macttiflery 


Lathes  for  wood 
Spii-ialiy     " 


Phjaic*!  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Pbotograpbic  Snpplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  &  Slide*. 

Oitly  eaniphli  Siienct  Factory  ifi  /A;  With 

in9tri;hbnts  of  precision  to  okdeb 

GHiOAQO, 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 


1891.  ChicafiO,    1893,  ■ 


Fascinating 
Music 

"New  Harvard  Song  Book" 


Heavy  Paper,  $|.00,  Postpaid. 

"Good  Old  Songs" 


iloth,  cut,  S2.00. 

"  Minstrel  Songs — Old  and  New" 


"Choice  Sacred  Solos" 

Vol.  I.M  MO»i  (or.opr.nDmdu.nor.    T.I.U. 

heavy  Faper,  S 1  .uu  i  Boards,  %  1 .25 ; 
Clotn,  out,  t^.OO. 

"College  Songs  for  Girls" 

lliBbi>°t'iion^JuiiB°n''lhtfM<Miig'«.ll4"lot'wom" 

Heavy  paper.   $1.00  postpaid. 
"Moore's  Irish  Melodies" 

NfW  frtltinn  or  Ihe  pneV»  rinol.lw  «>og.  .nd  Urlr* 

Heavy  Paper,  Si  .00;  Boards,  •l.26i 
Cloth,  cut,  S^i.OO. 

'(rculors  n/  nnu  o/  (Jw  obofe  hnots  l^^•^ 


Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


%AL.L.  THE  CUTSi 


PalVnX 


a  Thei 


AltE    FO«.    SALE 

At  Reduced  Prices. 

Half  Tones, -iOc.  per  m.  <»■■  nlninan  rrirc. 
Llni-ElchlnKii.  7c.  pxrM.lD..  mlolmsBprlce. 
T3o. 

'"horliy'ifierpu&lrMioo.'    '""Add™ 

.  L,  KELLOQC  «  CO.,  61  E.sth  St.,  Hew  YotK. 


E 


STERBEOOK'S 


no.  B33.  standard  School  yumlier: 

'  333t  444>    oS,   105  and  048. 

For  sal*  by  all  Statlonara.       < 

S8TEBBR00I  STEEL  PEI  CO,  U  Juki  81, 1 1 
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WHY     WORRY? 

THERE'S     A     ROYAL     ROAD. 

THOUSANDS     ARE     TAKING     IT 


BY    USING 


AUGSBURG'S    DRAWING    COURSE 


(i)    It  gives  results;  a  radical  departure  from  the  old  methods. 

(2)  It  is  not  a  series  of  copy  books — the  other  systems  talk  of 
**  drawing  from  the  object"— but  they  know  the  child  cop- 
ies the  printed  view  of  the  object.  In  this  system  he  has  to 
do  independent  work. 


(3)  It  is  the  cheapest  method.      The  pupil  is  not  constantly  using 

up  his  drawing  books.      He  uses  this  book  as  a  text  book — 
just  the  same  as  he  does  his  arithmetic, — to  work  examples, 

(4)  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  system  which  enables  the 


pupil  to  acquire  an  easy  mastery  of  free-hand  perspective. 

SIMPLE.— Otaj  three  forms,  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  and  the  triangular  prism  are  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  work. 
EFPECTIVM. — It  stands  the  test.     Pupils  Uarn  how  to  not  only  draw  from  objects  but  from  memory  and  the  imagination, 

I/you  are  interested  in  the  above  write /or  circulars  fully  describing  the  system, 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHINQ  CO.,  63  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 


MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IM  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  1895,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text- Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Ea&amination  copy  sent:  Single  and  Double  ErUry  for  50  cents; 
Single  Entry^  80  cents.    Correspondence  requested. 

THOMPSON,   BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 

The  Nassachosetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 

1225:=  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.  ^!22S 

John  A.  Hall,  President  H.  M.  Philups,  Secretary. 

JANUARY   Ip   1895. 

Assets,  f  i5>653i366.6o.  Liabilities,  f  24, 509,694.31.    Surplus,  f  1,143,673.29. 

If  you  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  below,  and 
send  it  to  the  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you,  not  an  **  estimate  " 

but  a  '*  S1ATF.MFNT  ^*  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which  would 

appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age. 

1  was  born  on  the day  of In  the  year ^ 

My  Nanne  Is _... 

Address  Is 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  1102  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Publishers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clark's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 


**  We  do  amlM  to  spend  seven  or  elffht  years  merely  scraping  together  so  miic  h  miserable  Latin  and 
tek  as  mlfbt  be  leamnS  others  Ise  easily  and  dellgbtfoily  ' 
tyfil,  cwsor,  Horae€t  CioerOt  Salluai,  Ovidt  JuoenaL 
^mot»hon*»  AfuabiutU,  each  to  teachers  for  examination,  ilJO. 


Fli 


In  one  year.**— Miltoh. 
'    Livift  Bom0r*»  /iiod,  Ooaiptl  qf  <8r.  John,  and 


Clark*»  FraeHcai  and  FrogretHtn  Latin  Ommmar;  adapted  to  the  InlerUnear  Series  of  classics,  and 
to  all  other  systems.    Price  to  teachers  for  examination,  $1.00. 

Sarofnt'B  Standard  Sifeaker»,  jnrotVt  Ameriean  Sjteaker,  Ptnnoek*9  Sehool  JTIslories,  Lord^a  Sefcool  HU- 

,  Jtaiicsoa's  French  series,  etc. 

r  SampU  page*  of  out  Interl  neara  free.   Send  for  terms  and  new  catalogue  of  all  oar  pabllcatlons. 

felOBCICXHING    NKyV. 

THE  GEM  SPELLING  BLANK  No.  U, 

Words  and  Dictatiiin. 

specially  adapted  to  meet  the  demand  for  SLANT  or  VERTICAL  WRITING  now  so  much  in  vogue. 
36  P^c«,  double  ruled.    Space  for  twenty  words  and  also  for  dictation.'  46  eentaper  doM, 
Cerretpondtnee  solicited. 

PECKHII,  LITTLE  A  CO-,  Pabllshers,  General  School  Supplies,  06  Readf  St,  I.  T. 


KINDER8ARTEN 


J.  W. 


AHO  SCHOOL  j  SCHBRBfEKHORN  ft  CO., 


QflDDTIBQ       /    O  Bast  14th  Stbi 


Send  for  Cntaloirne. 


M naleal,  f ar  fonnding,  and  highly  latu  - 
teotorjBells  foraohoolg,  Churonat,** . 

«Hf  Wof .tt'f.  1%*^ 

Description  and  prloea  on  applioatlcD 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRYp 

-CIKOZNNATI.  O..  V.  8.  ▲. 
Best  Grade  Copper  and  Ttn  Bd   I   O 
8«kool.OoUece«i  Aeademr  OBkkO 
Price  aad  Terms  rraa.   Mam 


SHORTHAND. 

-^^-^^-^^  was  the  ISAAC  PITMAN  SYSTEM 

JVH  y  Y  adopted  and  uusbt  In  the  Nbw  York 

public  day  schoolit. 
•v>  -mj^g^  A  vTo  171  it  18  the  BssT,  and  has  the  late*t 
JSJl^VJl  VaJli  and  most  practical  text-books. 

AlpKahti  and  Specimen  Paget  Free. 
ISAAC  PITMAH  ft  8n]l8,  88  Union  8q.,  V.  Y. 

ATTENb  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Shorthand,  186  5th 
Ave.,  oor  90th  St.  Live  and  practical  methods.  Special 
Coarse  and  Races  to  Teachers. 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducaiionalFoundaiions 

$1.00  a  Year  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire  professional 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


80  eents  a  Year. 

The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully  edited  for  the  school- 
room. Clubs  of  two  or  more  25c. 
each. 

Its  circulation  has  doubled  dur- 
ing  the  last  vear. 

E.  L.  KELLOOQ  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
time.    Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pages. 
Handsomely  bound. 

Price  $1.50;  to  teachers  $1.20;  postage 
12  cents. 

£.  L.   KELLOGG  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK     and    CHICAGO. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

"M?N  \/0NDEJ5raii'^ 

MANIKIN. 

It  contains  fifty  different  colored  plates  of  the 
human  body,  one-third  Ufe-sixe.  Bvery  organ  in 
proper  position  over  the  next.  Plates  printed 
on  oioth  and  durably  mounted  on  heavy  blnden* 
board,  and  bound  in  cloth.  Fifty  thuosand  mani- 
kins have  been  sold  for  from  $06  to  |<M)  each. 
This  one  thougo  smaUer  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose, it  u  Just  right  for  the  citudent.  Price,  $6w 
Special  price  to  suoscnbers,  fi,  postpaid,  secnrelj 
packed,  complete  with  manual 

B.  L.  JXLLQCW  ft  OO.f  Vtw  York  and  Chtaafo 
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Timely  Warning. 

The  great  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 
the  house  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  (established 
in  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 
many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 
of  their  name,    labels,    and   wrappers.    Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  pure  and    high-grade  Cocoas   and 
Chocolates  on  this  continent.    No  chemicals  are 
used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  8t  Co.'s  goods. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,   Limited. 

D0RCHE5TER,  MASS. 


!/■•  you  IVAJVT 


William  R.  Jenlcins, 


(;[IL¥ER,  BHRDETT  &  COMPAMY,  PnbUsliers. 

Improved  Text-Books  Embodying  Progressive  Educational  Metliods. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHIOAQO  RHILADBL^HIA 


isssas.-)  For  Vertical  Writing,  <gS^S5a 


Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and       vERTIGRAPH 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  especially  designed  for  Venical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 
ai  by  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  «i  }<•>"  street,  KEW  YORK, 


BUCKBOtRD  CLOTH,  5.nd  to,  s.mp], 
BUCKBOARDS,  aii  Ki„d. 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 
SCHOOL  AND  HALL  FURNITURE. 


,  GALPEN, 


SEND 

FOR 

CATA-  3  E*lt   14th  St., 

'•°'=""|       NEW  YORK. 


%mingt9n  Typewriter. 

The  New   Maoy  NotaWc  ImproieDieiits, 

Model        ^'>''^  Permanent  Alignment 


No. 


6 


improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 
BIghter  and  Wider  Carriage. 
Uniform  and  Easy  Toucli, 
Economical  Ribbon  Hovement, 

improved  Paper  Feed.' 


Matchless  CoDstrQction,  DDeqnaled  DoraMlity.  Unrivaled  Speed- 


nSM>    FOR    lLLt.T«Tt(AT 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT, 

327    Broadway.   New   York. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phospliate. 

Overworked  men  and  wom- 
en, the  nervous,  weak  and  de- 
bilitated, will  find  in  the  Acid 
Phosphate  a  most  agreeable, 
grateful  and  harmless  stimu- 
lant, giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose.  Portland,  Me., 
says  :  "  I  have  used  it  in  my  own 
case  when  suffering  from  nervous  ex- 
haustion, with  gratifying  results.  I 
have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the 
various  forms  of  nervous  debility, 
and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 

,crip|jve  pampblM  free  on  applicatioD  lo 

Rnmford  Chemical  Worki,  ProTldance,  B.  I. 

Beware  of  Substiiules  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Hacker's 
Tar 


>oap 


The  antiseptic  quality  of 
Paclier's  Tar  Soap  is  a  pro- 
lection  against  contHgion.  Its 
balsamic  propcrlies  make  it 
useful  in  irritated  conditions  of 
(he  sltin.  For  washing  Ihe 
Hair  and  Scalp  it  is  without 
a  rival  ;  it  removes  dandruff, 
allays  itching  and  docs  noi  dry 
the  hair,  bat  leaves  it  soft  and 
lustrous. 

THE  PACKER  MFO.  CO.,  New  York. 
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CoDrrirbt,  1S95,  bjK,l^  Kellof  f  A  Co. 


The  business  department  of  Thr  Journal  is  on  another  pai^e. 


All  letters  relating  to  contributions  should  be  addressed  plainly,  ^^Editors  of 
School  Journau**  All  letters  about  subscnptions  should  be  addressed  to 
K.  L»  Kbllogg  a  Co.  Do  not  put  editorial  and  business  items  on  the  same  sheet. 


Croaking. 

The  public  schools  will  be  criticised,  are  criticised, 
and  ought  to  be  criticised.  They  are  public  institutions, 
supported  at  great  expense  by  public  taxation.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  general  machinery  of  the  state,  and 
like  the  departments  of  the  treasury,  public  works,  etc., 
are  subject  to  criticism.  If  they  cannot  stand  criti- 
cism they  must  be  so  managed  that  they  will  stand  it. 
But  one  thing  must  be  insisted  on,  those  that  criticise 
must  have  visited  the  schools  and  have  ascertained  the 
facts.  This  is  certainly  reasonable.  Is  this  done  ?  No  ; 
those  that  criticise  are  not  persons  who  have  patiently 
visited  the  schools.  This  we  justly  complain  of.  Here 
are  some  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  schools. 
Let  us  look  at  them  : 

I.  They  say  that  they  teach  too  many  things;  they  would 
have  a  few  things  taught,and  those  taught  thoroughly.  It 
is  a  fact  that  more  things  are  taught  now  than  there  were 
fifty  yearis  ago,  but  a  boy  wasted  fully  one- half  of  his 
time  then,  as  any  one  will  say  who  was  in  school  in  those 
days.  Again,  this  n  a  different  age  and  more  things 
have  got  to  be  learned  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  than  were 
needed  to  be  learned  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  public 
school  has  got  to  teach  them. 

2.  "  Teach  a  few  things  and  teach  them  thoroughly," 
is  said  over  and  over,  and  has  become  a  stock  phrase.  It 
is  not  an  educational  maxim  at  all.  Those  persons  who 
say  this  off  so  glibly,  have  children  who  are  required  at 
home  to  learn  a  great  many  things.  Our  civilization 
requires  the  learning  of  a  great  many  things,  and  our 
public  schools  are  a  part  of  our  civilization  and  must 
move  along  with  it.  They  have  got  to  teach  a  good 
many  things. 

3.  As  to  thoroughness,  say,  in  spelling  and  in  the 
arithmetic  tables,  we  aver  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  any 
age  taken,  7,  8,  9,  10,  etc.,  spell  better  and  know  the 
tables  better  than  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  ages  did 
ten  years  ago,  twenty  years  ago,and  so  on ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  an  improvement  in  each  decade.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  all  teachers  who  have  grown  gray  in  the 
public  schools  ;  it  is  the  testimony  of  school  officials  ;  it 
is  the  testimony  of  men  who  employ  boys  as  clerks  and 
apprentices. 

4  Another  complaint  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  come 
out  and  "  hang  around  "  and  are  not  willing  to  work  at 
trades,  but  want  to  do  some  genteel  employment.  This 
probably  has  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  but  the  fault  is 


mainly  in  our  atmosphere  ;  **  our  times,"  are  a  good  deal 
out  of  joint.  There  is  the  political  caldron  that  is 
bubbling  and  boiling  all  the  time  ;  there  is  the  hurrah, 
hullabaloo  of  the  newspapers  (for  the  boys  read  them 
though — they  really  should  only  be  in  the  hands  of 
adults) ;  there  is  the  saloon,  the  cigar  shop,the  theater,the 
race  course,  and  the  general  excitements  of  the  day.  All 
these  serve  to  counteract  the  school  influence  ;  and  few 
parents  are  level-headed  enough  to  encourage  and  plan 
for  training  in  manual  labor.  The  talk  at  home  is  how 
some  have  made  money,  and  not  by  working  at  a  manual 
employment  either.  The  school  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
for  what  is  the  result  of  a  hubbub  we  call  **our  times." 

Yet  these  are  faults  in  our  public  schools,  and  these 
will  be  found  so  long  as  they  are  run  more  or  less  by 
the  politicians,  or  by  men  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  child  growth.  So  long  as  men 
and  women  are  **  got  into  "  the  public  schools  by  their 
friends,  because  they  want  a  living,  so  long  will  the 
public  schools  fail  to  reach  high  water  mark.  So  long 
as  men  and  women  are  appointed  by  trustees  because 
they  possess  enough  knowledge  to  pass  the  usual  exam- 
ination, so  long  will  the  public  schools  fail  to  confer  the 
priceless  results  that  are  in  the  power  of  certain  human 
beings  to  bestow  on  our  youth. 

The  public  schools  accomplish  wonders  when  the 
hampering  influences  that  beset  them  are  taken  into 
account,  and  which  no  one  but  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents  understand.  If  the  political  influence 
could  be  got  rid  of,  for  instance,  the  schools  would  rise 
in  power  at  once  ;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  such  a  con- 
summation, devoutly  as  it  is  to  be  wished. 


Worthless  Criticism. 

When  it  can  be  said  of  a  man  that  "  he  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about  "you  have  given  high  praise.  In  the 
Herald^  some  time  since,  Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff  undertook 
to  criticise  the  public  schools  in  general.  Now  if  they 
will  not  bear  criticism  they  are  not  the  institutions  that 
are  wanted.  But  has  Mr.  Nordhoff  visited  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  or  any  city,  and  thus  derived  his 
knowledge  ?  No,  he  sees  certain  things  that  could  be 
different  and  better,  and  reasons  that  these  defects  arise 
from  defective  teaching.  Let  this  gentleman  if  he  wants 
really  to  be  of  service  to  the  Herald  go  as,  Dr.  Rice  did, 
from  city  to  city  and  take  down  what  he  saw  in  short- 
hand, and  when  he  has  visited  a  few  hundred  school- 
rooms he  will  be  able  to  come  to  valuable  conclusions. 

I.  He  concludes  that  the  schools  confine  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  to  book  knowledge  and  neglect  manual 
training,  and  cites  an  instance  where  one  man  advertised 
for  masons  at  $21  a  week  and  got  only  four,  and  a  law- 
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ycr  advertised  for  a  clerk  at  $15  and  got  a  thousand. 
Now,  really,  is  that  the  fault  of  the  public  schools  !  The 
boys  leave  the  grammar  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  mason  is  probably  over  twenty-one. 
The  public  school  is  not  to  blame  that  these  boys  don't 
learn  trades  ;  they  and  their  parents  are  to  blame. 

And  back  of  all  this  is  that  wild  American  hope  that 
exists  in  every  house  in  the  country,  an  expectation,  a 
belief  that  some  short  cut  to  wealth  will  be  found.  If 
this  could  only  be  got  rid  of.  But  we  are  in  a  sort  of 
California  and  all  the  youth  hear  of  Smith  making  $25,- 
000  in  a  year,  and  even  Mr.  Nordhoflf  getting  $10,000  to 
write  one  article  a  week  for  the  Herald^  and  the  idea 
of  a  trade  is  not  considered  at  all.  He  tells  of  a  Swede 
who  came  to  this  country,  having  learned  the  trade  of 
gardening.  Now  in  Sweden  he  would  have  been  a  gar- 
dener all  his  life,  but  here  he  saves  money  and  starts 
out  in  business  for  himself — he  had  caught  the  American 
fever,  was  not  satisfied  to  work  tor  another  man. 

Mr.  Nordhoff  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  manual 
training  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  schools. 
He  would  be  gratified  if  he  would  visit  schools  in  which 
manual  training  is  taught.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
these  boys  will  learn  trades.  In  every  Ameiican  heart 
is  an  expectation  of  some  rapid  accumulation  of  fortune 
or  rapid  rise  to  a  political  place,  and  when  we  see  what  is 
going  on  and  who  run  our  political  machines  we  cannot 
wonder. 

2,  He  complains  of  **  perfunctory  teaching,"  or  what 
The  Journal  calls  **  machine  teaching."  And  we  are 
with  him  in  crying  down  with  it.  But  whose  fault  is  it 
that  there  are  those  teaching  who  know  nothing  of 
teaching  ?  Here  is  where  The  Journal  is  wiser  than 
Mr.  Nordhoff.  It  urges  that  none  be  employed  but 
those  who  understand  teaching,  but  Mr.  Nordhoff  and 
other  wise  citizens  will  not  change  the  law  allowing  any- 
body to  teach  who  knows  a  little  about  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, &c.  The  state  superintendent  of  Pennsylvania 
some  years  ago  said  that  the  people  of  that  state  looked 
on  the  schools  as  places  where  their  sons  and  daughters 
were  to  pass  a  year  or  two  until  they  decided  what  they 
would  do.  They  would  not  consent  that  these  schools 
should  be  under  the  management  of  teachers,  as  that 
would  keep  their  sons  out. 

Now  all  this  is  ridiculous  and  bad,  of  course.  The 
teachers  are  not  to  blame  because  the  public  is  so  fool- 
ish. Let  Mr.  Nordhoff  blame  the  public  which  is  satis- 
fied with  ** perfunctory  teaching."  Until  the  normal 
college  was  established  in  this  city  about  twenty  years 
ago,  any  sort  of  applicants  who  knew  as  much  as  the 
clerks,  who  hastened  to  answer  the  advertisement  offer- 
ing $15  per  week,  were  appointed  by  five  trustees,  who 
knew  no  more  about  teaching  than  Mr.  Nordhoff  does 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  so  now,  only 
very  many  of  the  applicants  have  graduated  at  the  nor- 
mal college.     Blame  the  public,  Mr.  Nordhoff. 

3.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  county  of  Norfolk 
(Boston  IS  in  Norfolk  county)  was  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  George  Walton  and  others  ;  to  this  Mr.  Nordhoff 
refers  and  the  errors  in  spelling  and  in  grammar  there 
made  he  cites,  and  he  infers  that  there  are  poor  spellers 
and  poor  grammarians  there.  He  is  right.  He  con- 
cludes they  are  not  thoroughly  taught ;  right  again. 
Why  ?  Because  the  teachers  do  not  understand  the 
business  of  teaching.  Who  is  to  blame?  The  public. 
If  he  will  read  the  "Norfolk  experiment"  carefully  he  will 


find  that  in  Quincy,  where  Col.  Parker  became  famous 
by  teaching  his  teachers  how  to  teach,  was  the  banner 
school  in  Norfolk  county.     He  further  says  : 

"  If  the  country  is  full  of  idlers  and  tramps,  if  a  Coxey  '  army ' 
or  a  Frye  '  army '  of  vagabonds  marches  through  the  country 
'  on  to  Washington '  miseducatioa  is  the  cause.  If  there  is  a 
widespread  discontent,  look  for  yourself,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
is  mainly,  almost  entirely,  among  men  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  our  public  schools  and  turned  adrift  from  them,  helpless  so  far 
as  earning  an  honest  living  by  patient  toil  is  concerned." 

We  don't  believe  the  first  at  all  ;  the  contrary  is  true. 
The  second  is  wrong  also  ;  the  discontent  is  among  the 
very  persons  who  have  trades,  stirred  up  by  foreign 
agitators  and  socialists  and  a  brood  of  glib  talkers. 
This  discontent  comes,  too,  through  the  non-realization 
of  inordinate  hopes  and  expectations,  taken  in  heaven 
knows  where.  • 

Now  he  gives  some  of  his  thinking  and  this  is  worth 
reading  because  he  is  a  thinker.  As  an  observer  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  we  don't  value  him  highly. 

"  The  state  ought  to  teach,  free  of  charge,  to  all  its  children, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  and  musical  notation.  It  ought  to  do  this  with  extreme 
thoroughness,  by  intelligent  teachers." 

This  is  old  American  doctrine,  except  he  has  added 
history  and  music.  He  is  right  when  he  says  this  should 
be  done  by  intelligent  teachers  ;  we  would  give  that 
word  intelligent  a  broad  interpretation. 

"  If  we,  the  people,  were  wise,  if  we  knew  what  was  best  for 
our  own  children,  we  should,  I  am  convinced,  abolish  absolutely 
all  the  free  advanced  schools — all  free  graded  schools,  free  high 
schools,  free  academies  and  colleges,  and  substitute  for  them  ef- 
fective trade  schools,  in  which  the  youth,  thoroughly  prepared  in 
the  primary  schools,  should  be  taught  trades  in  a  practical  way: 
taught  to  use  their  muscles  and  not  exclusively  their  brains; 
made  to  u  iderstand  that  all  honest  labor  is  honorable.  And  thus 
made  self-helpful— fit  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  earn  an  bon 
est  living. 

"  If  any  father,  under  such  a  system,  wanted  bis  son  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional man,  he  could  send  him,  at  his  own  cost,  to  any  higher 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  he  pleased.  But  the  state  has 
no  duty  or  in  erest  to  make  a  great  army  of  professional  men." 

Free,  higher  education  has  been  argued  pro  and  con 
for  fifty  years  before  the  American  public  and  they  have 
decided  to  have  it.  We  shall  have  trade  schools  un- 
doubtedly. Here  Mr.  Nordhoff  rightly  criticises  the 
people,  the  public,  the  parents. 

Here  is  something  we  call  Supt.  Seaver's  attention  to. 
We  don't  believe  this  is  done  in  any  city. 

*'  The  difficulty  with  our  public  school  system  is  that  it  tries  to 
do  too  much  and  does  nothing  thoroughly.  I  read  the  other  day 
in  a  school  report  that  in  a  Boston  primary  school  the  little  crea- 
tures had  lessons  in  physiology.  A  whole  class  was  made  to  re- 
cite a  page  or  two  of  stuff  full  of  big  words,  *  without  a  single 
break,  for  at  least  ten  minutes.' 

"  We  pay  about  $1 50,000,000  a  year  for  this  kind  of  thing.  Wc 
get  a  great  mass  of '  graduates '  of  the  public  schools  who  do  not 
even  know  how  to  spell  or  to  do  readily  a  fairly  easy  sum  in  anth- 
metic,  and  who  have  been  so  mistaugbt  in  all  other  ways  that  they 
are  turned  adrift  on  a  more  or  less  crowded  community  incapable  of 
earning  their  living  in  any  way  except  in  a  very  few  much  over- 
crowded occupations.    That  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts." 

The  results  are  not  wholly  what  is  expected,  it  is  true. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  poor  teaching  ;  of  this  there  is 
no  question.  But  who  is  to  blame  for  this  ?  It  is  the 
public.  The  Journal  has  striven  for  twenty  years  to 
show  that  our  educational  system  is  weak  at  one  point, 
and  that  is  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching. 
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This  point  Mr.  Nordhoff  ignores  and  thinks  there  is 
some  "system  "  by  which  all  the  boys  and  girls  could  be 
ground  out  of  the  schools  and  be  able  to  earn  a  living 
at  once.  It  will  not  be  in  the  "  system,"  but  in  the 
teaching  mainly.  Then,  remember,  the  parents  don't 
demand  the  trade  schools  as  yet. 

To  all  the  above  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
and  we  say,  as  we  have  hundreds  of  times,  "Teachers, 
come  together  and  study  this  business  which  an  out- 
sider criticises  so  severely." 


Self-Government. 

By  C.  M.  Mansfield. 

The  masterly  teacher  accomplishes  the  feat  of  indoc- 
trinating self-government.  The  Old  educators  did  this 
quite  as  well  as  the  New  do  ;  oftentimes  they  reached 
astonishing  results.  An  education  is  really  the  attain- 
ing of  the  power  of  self-direction,  of  self-management. 

We  enter  one  school  and  the  pupils  stare  at  us  ;  we 
enter  another — there  are  as  many  curious  brains  there, 
but  not  one  turns  his  head  away  from  his  books ;  and 
yet  we  see  the  throng  is  happy  as  well  as  busy.  We 
enter  another,  and  we  feel  the  pupils  are  like  caged 
beasts,  anxious  to  get  out ;  they  shuffle  their  feet,  they 
cough,  they  change  their  position,  they  whisper,  they 
look  anxious  and  uneasy. 

The  schools  of  the  country  are  to-day  divided  into 
two  classes  :  (i)  those  where  self-management  is  learned 
already  or  being  learned  ;  (2)  those  where  the  teacher 
is  managing  them.  The  former  are  the  good  schools ; 
the  latter  are  poor  schools.  In  the  former  there  will  be 
an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  the  pupils  will  learn  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  many  other  things.  In  the 
latter  they  learn  but  little,  no  matter  if  the  teacher  was 
marked  99  in  her  examination. 

Can  a  teacher  learn  the  art  of  teaching  her  pupils  to 
manage  themselves  ?  I  affirm  that  she  can.  It  is  the 
art  she  must  excel  in.  It  is  emphatically  the  mys- 
tery  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Said  a  parent  lately  :  "Don't 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  James  ?  He  is  a 
very  troublesome  boy  at  home."  I  could  say  to  her 
truthfully  that  James  gave  me  no  trouble  whatever ; 
and  the  mother  professed  not  to  be  able  to  understand 
it.  It  was  very  simple  ;  I  threw  on  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  managing  himself. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  school  must  be  to  put  re- 
sponsibility on  pupils, — of  the  right  amount  and  of  the 
right  kind.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  these,  [a)  The 
teacher  msi<(ts  that  the  pupils  shall  be  in  their  places  at 
nine  o'clock  ;  she  proceeds  to  hold  them  responsible  or 
to  demand  obedience.  (This  last  is  the  common  way 
of  putting  it,  but  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  the  former 
way  of  stating  it.)  They  are  obliged  to  make  an  effort 
to  get  up  early,  get  their  breakfasts  and  hasten  along  the 
road.  \b)  She  insists  that  they  shall  come  with  neat 
clothes,  the  hair  brushed,  the  face  and  hands  clean. 
Here  is  another  responsibility,  and  a  most  important 
one — attention  to  the  appearance,  {c)  They  must  walk 
in  orderly,  take  the  seat  that  has  been  assigned  them  — 
that  and  no  other,  {d)  They  must  look  to  her  on  enter- 
ing the  door  and  greet  her  politely  ;  she  is  the  center 
of  all  things — her  face  must  be  sought.  (This  has  a 
great  importance,  but  is  too  much  neglected.  A  case  is 
remembered  when  I  wasi  busy  heanng  a  class  at  ten 
o'clock  when  the  smiles  of  the  class  led  me  to  look 
around  ;  there  was  a  pupil  patiently  standing  waiting  to 
salute  me  before  passing  to  his  seat,  according  to  rule. 
I  of  course  apologized  to  him  for  having  kept  him  wait- 
ing so  long.  A  pupil  impressed  with  such  a  responsibil- 
ity is  far  on  the  road  to  education.)  {e)  There  must  be 
a  program  and  it  must  be  followed  to  the  second.  I 
have,  when  hearing  classes  in  a  recitation-room — to  be 
exact  in  obedience  to  the  bell — made  a  rule  that  they  were 
to  rise  when  it  rang  and  begin  to  file  out  Of  course 
the  lesson  was  given  the  first  thing  and  not  the  last.) 


The  above  are  but  suggestions  as  to  things  to  be  dene 
by  the  teacher  to  throw  upon  the  pupils  certain  respon- 
sibilities. Now,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  school-room 
tyranny— that  is  quite  another  thing.  The  order  the 
czar  of  the  Russias  obtains  is  quite  unlike  the  order 
that  prevails  in  America.  The  teacher  must  teach  his 
pupils  that  the  order  he  aims  at  is  for  order's  sake,  not 
for  his  sake.  No  one  can  teach  self-government  right 
who  does  not  make  his  pupils  feel  that  this  order  is  for 
good — produces  the  best  results.  (In  one  case  the  order 
was  no  whispering,  and  those  who  did  staid  in  at  recess 
and  went  out  afterward.  A  trustee  came  in  and  told 
me  he  did  not  think  the  rule  a  good  one,  that  it  created 
dissatisfaction.  I  asked  all  the  pupils  who  thought  the 
rule  a  good  one  to  rise  ;  all  rose.  The  trustee  left  in  a 
hurry  ) 

"  As  this  school  is  self-governed  it  is  a  good  school  ; 
to  the  extent  that  self-government  docs  not  prevail  it 
is  a  poor  school,"  may  be  repeated  over  by  the  teacher 
each  day  with  good  effect ;  no  one  but  will  admit  it  as  an 
axiom.  A  teacher  lately  gave  his  experience  as  follows  : 
"  He  was  studying  Latin  and  had  a  professor  who  could 
read  it  as  though  it  were  English.  He  was  slovenly  and 
we  became  so.  Disorder  was  a  common  thing,  and  yet 
we  knew  that  he  would  likely  take  his  cane  and  inflict 
severe  blows.  No  one  but  put  his  feet  on  the  beiich 
before  him,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  one  sitting 
there.  I  have  seen  a  stuflent  put  both  feet  on  the  top 
of  the  back  of  the  bench  before  him.  We  whispered, 
yes,  talked  aloud,  and  joked  each  other  as  we  pleased. 

"  One  morning  we  found  a  new  man  in  the  teacher's 
chair.  He  watched  each  of  us  as  we  came  in  and 
nodded  pleasantly — a  new  thing.  A  pupil  began  to 
translate — *  I  will  wait  until  all  have  their  feet  on  the 
floor  and  sit  erect.'  We  began  to  wonder.  Next  some 
one  prompted — an  old  custom.  *  No  one  is  to  inter- 
rupt ;  if  you  do  not  agree  you  may  give  your  criticism 
after  he  is  finished.'  The  pupil  having  sat  down  sev- 
eral immediately  bawled  out  criticisms  in  our  old  style. 
The  teacher  looked  at  us  in  silence  for  a  mmute  and 
we  felt  he  was  displeased.  '  If  anyone  has  any  criticisms 
to  make  let  him  raise  his  hand.'  Then  one  criticised 
and  his  criticism  was  taken  up  and  discussed  ;  then  an- 
other until  all  were  heard.  We  went  out  of  that  recita- 
tion room  with  ideas  of  orderly  and  searching  criticism, 
of  just  andexact  translation  that  we  had  never  had  before 
— ^and,  above  all,  of  conducting  ourselves  like  gentle- 
men." 

Now  this  teacher  imbued  self-government  as  well  as 
literary  taste  ;  for  the  want  of  the  former  the  first 
teacher  failed  in  his  efforts.  And  many  a  teacher  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  fine  scholar  fails  in  the 
school-room  mainly  because  he  aims  at  scholarship. 
The  aim  must  be  the  orderly  application  of  the  mental 
powers  to  mental  work  ;  the  result  will  be  scholarship  ; 
it  cannot  be  anything  else.  The  teacher  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  results ;  the  right  means 
rightly  employed,  and  the  results  are'certain. 

Here  is  an  actual  description  of  a  visit  to  a  school. 
The  visitor  stood  at  the  door  and  could  hear  no  loud 
voices,  and  wondered  if  school  was  really  in  session. 
His  knock  at  the  door  was  answered  by  a  pupil  who 
bowed  pleasantly  and  conducted  him  to  a  seat.  The  teach- 
er was  seen  busy  with  a  class.  A  pupil  at  the  teacher's 
desk  at  the  proper  time  struck  a  soft-sounding  call-bell ; 
the  class  rose  and  the  teacher  came  forward  and  greeted 
the  visitor.  A  pupil  went  to  the  small  organ  and  began 
to  play  ;  all  joined  in  the  song.  Another  pupil  struck 
the  call-bell  and  a  class  rose  and  marched  in  order  to 
the  recitation  bench.  The  teacher  being  absent  from 
the  class  a  pupil  began  to  assign  parts  of  the  lesson  ; 
they  would  have  gone  on  in  order  if  he  had  been  absent 
the  whole  time. 

Now  this  is  an  example  of  a  self-governed  school. 
Each  one  had  business  to  do ;  each  one  pursued  that 
business  in  an  orderly  way.  This  will  strike  any  one  as 
being  what  life  is  to  those  who  are  grown  up.  It  is  thus 
that  the  school  is  really  a  preparation  for  life.  All  play 
is  an  orderly  way  of  doing  pleasing  things — take  card- 
playing  or  chess-playing— for  example,  or  baseball.    Let 
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it  be  borne  in  mind  then  that  teaching  aims  to  train  the 
pupil  to  self-employment  of  his  mental  powers. 
Orange,  N,  /. 


Character  Growth. 

By  Edgar  Berlinger. 

Under  certain  conditions  a  seed  will  germinate,  grow, 
and  become  a  tree.  We  have  observed  what  these  con- 
ditions are  and  we  follo>A  them.  We  plant  a  seed  and  feel 
certain  that  a  tree  will  in  time  be  found  growing  in  that 
spot. 

Character  is  the  result  of  conditions  ;  it  is  not  some- 
thing one  can  force  m  on  the  person.  It  may  be  defined 
as  a  settled furfose  to  do  the  fitting  act — fitting  being  used 
in  a  large  sense.  There  are  several  conditions — one  of 
them  is  the  showing  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  To  do 
the  fitting  thing  is  the  act  of  a  philosopher — it  is  the 
wise  thing  ;  often  it  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  short- 
sighted act.  It  is  this  condition  that  can  be  success- 
fully employed  in  the  school-room. 

The  school-room  is  the  place  where  there  is  a  jostling 
of  human  beings,  a  tendency  to  friction,  and  hence  a 
need. to  know  philosophy  or  principles.  The  best  way  to 
teach  ethics  is  by  calling  attention  to  the  incidents  that 
come  up  daily  in  the  schoolVoom.  Bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  an  ethical  principle  or  element  that  will  grow  if 
the  opportunity  is  given,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable. 
Just  as  there  is  a  life  principle  in  the  grain  of  wheat 
that  will  separate  if  heat  and  moisture  are  applied  rightly, 
so  there  is  an  ethical  principle  waiting  to  grow  in  the 
human  being. 

Turn  to  the  method  of  Jesus.  The  question  was 
asked,  Who  is  my  neighbor  ?  An  incident  was  related, 
probably  one  that  had  lately  happened  and  known  to  all. 
"  A  man  went  up  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,"  etc.  The 
question  had  the  philosophy  of  kindness  unfolded  in  this 
incident.  The  condition  which  Jesus  supplied  was  to 
cause  the  questioner's  intellect  to  decide  on  the  fitting 
act  in  this  case. 

In  like  manner  the  teacher  will  take  an  incident  that 
occurs  and  employ  it  to  develop  a  principle.  Take 
this  case  : 

Henry  had  brought  in  a  nice  long  slate  pencil  and  laid 
it  on  his  desk.  John  saw  it,  took  it  up  and  used  it,  and 
in  returning  it  dropped  it  on  the  fioor  and  it  broke. 
Henry  was  angry  and  said  very  unkind  things  ;  then 
John  became  angry.  The  school  was  disturbed  and 
thus  it  became  a  matter  to  be  investigated. 

Now  the  wise  teacher  would  want  to  use  the  incident 
to  cause  character  growth  ;  another  would  simply  hush 
the  matter  up  and  scold  both  of  the  boys  and  let  them 
settle  it  as  best  they  might  out  of  school. 

The  wise  teacher  would  tell  the  boys  that  the  matter 
should  receive  consideration  ;  this  would  quiet  both — 
like  a  matter  that  is  brought  up  before  the  courts.  He 
would  then,  putting  the  school  in  order  (an  important 
part,  as  all  will  see)  proceed  to  state  the  case  tersely 
and  clearly.  This  follows  the  plan  of  Jesus  in  the  case 
alluded  to. 

Next  he  places  it  before  the  school  as  a  question. 
What  ought  John  now  to  do  ?  This  causes  each  one  to 
consider  what  is  the  fitting  act  ?  They  are  to  look  into 
the  philosophy  of  things.  This  follows  the  plan  of  Je- 
sus. 

A  pupil  raises  his  hand  (for  our  wise  teacher  will  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  way ;  he  knows  that  much  of  the 
power  of  a  court  is  derived  from  the  order  that  is  ob- 
served); he  is  asked  to  speak.  He  delivers  his  opinion. 
Another  and  another  may  in  an  orderly  manner  be  called 
on  to  say  what  his  opinion  is  in  the  case.  This  follows 
the  plan  of  Jesus. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  clear  away  any 
ambiguity  by  some  short,  clear  statement  or  supposi- 
tion. For  example,  the  case  would  be  different  if  John 
bad  taken  the  pencil  when  forbidden  ;  or  if  he  had 
thrown  the  pencil  down  and  thus  broken  it ;  or  if  he 


had  forcibly  resisted  the  recovery  of  the  pencil  by  Henry 
and  it  had  thus  become  broken. 

Finally,  gathering  the  real  opinion  of  the  school,  as 
expressed  by  the  speakers,  he  announces  it,  or  he  says, 
"  Then  you  think  that  John  should  replace  it  by  a  new 
one."  "You  think  that  Henry  should  not  be  angry 
since  it  was  an  accident." 

This  further  follows  the  plan  of  Jesus.  To  manage 
an  incident  like  this  so  that  it  ensures  ethical  growth  is 
a  greater  and  a  nobler  task  than  to  hear  a  recitatian  in 
the  division  of  fractions  or  in  spelling  of  words  of  differ- 
ent formation. 


Count  Leo  Tolstoi  as  a  Teacher.    II. 

By  Boris  Bogen. 
higher  education. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  hear  Tolstoi's  views  on  col- 
leges and  universities.  He  does  not  see  any  good  in 
the  graduation  from  certain  schools  which  is  required 
for  admission  to  the  university  ;  these  graduations  are 
usually  based  upon  examinations.  Examinations,  how- 
ever, he  believes,  cannot  be  the  criteria  of  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  the  student ;  it  gives  only  a  broad 
field  for  the  teacher's  caprices  and  to  the  decei^^s  and 
lies  of  the  pupils. 

The  methods  used  at  the  universities,  he  says,  are  also 
wrong.  The  lectures  of  the  professors  do  not  amount  to 
anything ;  they  might  be  published  in  books,  and  thus 
time  would  be  saved.  ''A  university,"  says  Tolstoi, 
"should  be  a  collection  of  men  who  come  together  in  order 
to  obtain  knowledge  from  each  other.  Discussion  is  to 
be  the  methods  used  there.  As  an  example  of  what  such 
a  university  might  be  Tolstoi  refers  to  the  Russian 
Student's  Circles  existing  contrary  to  law  as  they  sowed 
the  seeds  of  Nihilism.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  the  studenU 
gained  the  knowledge  they  wanted,  here  they  discussed 
the  problems  in  which  they  were  interested  ;  here  they 
prepared  themselves  for  actual  life." 

The  strangest  part  of  Tolstoi's  educational  plan  is 
probably  his  method  of  getting  a  school  to  work  with- 
out resorting  to  any  form  of  force.  His  observations  . 
of  the  pupil's  conduct  at  school  and  out  of  it  convinced 
him  that  all  depends  on  the  natural  tendency  to  motor 
activity.  He  holds  it  to  be  impossible  to  maintain 
order  without  securing  the  pupils'  interest  for  the  sub- 
ject taught,  or  without  taking  advantage  of  their  motor 
energy,  and  that  if  any  other  means  are  used,  the  child's 
natural  growth  must  needs  be  injured.  Accordingly,  in 
his  school  the  pupils  are  not  subjected  to  any  restraints, 
but  are  left  entirely  free. 

When  a  teacher  enters  his  class-room  he  very  often 
finds  the  boys  playmg  and  making  a  terrible  noise.  He 
does  not  stop  them  nor  does  he  interfere  with  their  play. 
He  simply  goes  to  the  book-case,  takes  out  books  and 
hands  them  to  a  few  of  the  boys  who  are  near  him. 
Gradually  the  number  of  playing  children  decreases; 
as  soon  as  the  majority  are  supplied,  the  rest  usually 
come  to  the  teacher  and  ask  for  books.  If  some  per- 
sist in  continuing  to  play,  the  pupils  who  are  ready  to 
study  call  to  them  :  "  Do  not  disturb  us  !  we  cannot 
hear  !  That  will  do,"  etc.  Thus  order  is  secured  and 
the  pupils  read  with  the  same  interest  they  took  in  their 
playing  a  while  ago. 

No  definite  seats  are  assigned  to  the  boys  ;  they  sit 
wherever  they  please,  on  the  benches,  or  on  the  tables, 
on  the  floor,  and  even  on  the  teacher's  chair.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  pupils  run  away  from  school  in 
the  middle  of  a  lesson,  but  many  are  so  interested  that 
they  stay  till  late  at  night. 

Such  a  plan  certainly  requires  great  skill  on  the 
teacher's  part,  and  it  is,  indeed,  very  interesting  to 
watch  the  methods  used  and  the  means  employed  to 
arouse  the  pupils'  interest.  Strange  as  it  may  appear^ 
Tolstoi's  school  has  been  declared  successful. 

New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy, 
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School  or  Business  ? 

By  T.  M.  Gregory. 

The  opening  day  of  school  will  cause  sadness  in  the 
teacher's  heart,  for  pupils  are  absent  to  whom  he  be- 
came greatly  attached  and  for  whom  he  has  pictured  a 
bright  future.  They  had  shown  such  strong  intellect- 
ual powers  in  mastering  the  first  elements  of  knowledge 
that  it  was  safe  to  predict  they  would  meet  with  success 
later  on.  But  during  the  vacation,  influences  had  led  their 
parents  to  put  them  into  business ;  their  absence  caused 
regret  because  it  was  felt  it  was  not  a  wise  decision. 

I  remember  a  boy  I  had  fitted  for  college ;  that  his 
parents  told  me  on  closmg  day  that  he  was  to  go  into 
a  flour  store  ;  that  I  spent  a  long  time  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  change  their  opmion.  There  was  no  objection  on 
the  score  of  money  and  he  was  an  only  son.  The  argu- 
ment was,  **  If  he's  ever  going  to  learn  business  he  can- 
not begin  too  soon."  I  remember  meeting  this  excel- 
lent scholar  ten  years  afterward  ;  he  had  learned  the 
flour  business  and  nothing  else  ;  his  practical  business 
life  had  been  put  on  a  feeble  foundation  ;  he  was  not 
the  man  his  father  was. 

No  one  can  tell  at  fourteen  what  a  boy  will  be  at  forty  ; 
a  child  is  a  bundle  of  possibilities ;  it  is  our  business  to 
furnish  opportunities  for  development. 

TALK  TO  THE  BOYS. 

The  usefulness  of  education  should  be  explamed  to 
the  pupils,  so  that  they  can  argue  the  matter  with  their 
parents.  If  the  parents  see  that  the  boy  really  wishes 
a  larger  education  they  will  rarely  deny  the  opportu- 
nity to  him.  Tell  them  of  Garfield.  Who  would  have 
guessed  that  the  "canal  boy  "  of  forty  years  ago  would 
if  educated  become  a  senator  and  president  ?  Education 
does  not  merely  fit  men  for  their  station  ;  it  shows  them 
what  station  they  are  fitted  for.  The  education  of  a 
boy  is  like  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  it  shows  what 
possibilities  there  are  in  him.  The  time  of  his  "  teens  " 
is  the  time  for  education  ;  after  that  let  him  work  and 
learn  a  trade.  Those  are  the  years  for  fitting  him  to 
work  at  greater  advantage. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  good  educa- 
tion unfits  one  for  the  common  walks  of  life  ;  or  that  it 
demands  necessarily  a  professional  life.  Any  man  can 
handle  a  hoe  or  shovel  or  ax  better  for  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  mechanics.  Any  girl  can  cook  a  better  break- 
fast for  having  a  knowledge  of  philosophy.  Our  late 
war  showed  us  that  the  college  boys  stood  the  hardships 
of  camp  and  hospital  and  battle  far  better  than  those 
unaccustomed  to  think  and  reason. 

The  boy  needs  a  strong  education,  such  as  our  gram- 
mar schools  start  and  the  high  school  carries  on.  Then 
if  he  cannot  go  to  college  and  is  planning  mercantile 
life,  let  him  enter  a  business  college  for  a  year  for  its  drill. 
A  broad  education  equips  one  tor  a  hundred  chances  ; 
failing  to  open  one  door  he  has  the  key  to  ninety-nine 
more.  Well-educated  men  never  starve  and  rarely  go 
to  the  poor-house.  Our  colleges  and  academies  and 
high  schools  do  not  furnish  the  country  with  its  beg- 
gars and  paupers  and  its  tramps.  A  well-educated  man 
is  a  man  of  resources  ;  he  is  ready  for  many  exigencies. 
There  are  safety  and  success  in  breadth. 

A  thousand  dollars  deposited  in  education  can  never 
be  drawn  out ;  education  is  an  investment  which  pays. 
The  boy  will  be  thankful  in  the  years  to  come  for  the 
opportunity  for  putting  himself  at  his  best.  Many  a 
man  is  crippled  to-day  because  his  father  put  him  in 
business  at  fourteen. 

Education  does  not  impart  genius.  The  true  genius 
of  the  world  in  this  century  is  the  genius  that  has  been 
long  at  school  and  been  disciplined  for  service.  The 
well-educated  men,  as  a  rule,  are  at  the  top.  Many  un- 
lettered men  are  rich ;  this  signifies  little.  There  is 
room  everywhere,  in  all  callings  and  trades  and  profes- 
sions, higher  up  ;  to  be  able  to  get  higher  up,  an  educa- 
tion is  needed.     There  are  hosts  of  successful  business 


men  who  are  well  educated  ;  they  will  tell  us  that  they 
owe  their  success  to  their  education.  The  successful 
merchant  is  not  a  mere  peddler  with  skill  at  driving  a 
bargain  ;  he  is  a  master  among  men  ;  and  he  must  know 
the  laws  of  trade — that  is,  political  economy  ;  the  earth 
and  its  products — that  is,  physical  geography  ;  the  man- 
agement of  men — that  is,  practically,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy — and  must  be  a  skilled  litterateur,  for  to 
write  a  good  business  letter  requires  much  facility  with 
the  pen.  The  successful  mechanic  ought  to  know  the 
science  of  forces — physics,  chemistry,  natural  philoso- 
phy. The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  colleges  will 
send  their  men  into  the  building  business,  when  plumb- 
ing and  carpentering  will  be  bossed  by  brains.  The 
farmer  ought  to  be  a  chemist,  knowing  the  constituents 
of  both  soils  and  plants ;  and  a  physiologist,  knowing 
the  organism  of  animals  and  the  laws  of  their  health 
and  the  nature  of  their  diseases,  and  a  merchant,  know- 
ing the  needs  of  a  changing  market  and  how  to  manu- 
facture for  it.  For  the  highest  success  every  vocation 
requires  every  knowledge  ;  no  real  learning  comes  amiss. 
The  man  who  knows  how  to  do  only  a  single  thing  can 
never  be  master  of  any  art ;  for  he  can  never  direct  many 
men  how  to  do  many  things. 

The  object  of  education  is  not  learning  but  ability. 
The  educated  boy  has  learned  something;  he  has  a 
knowledge  of  language  and  science  and  art;  he  has 
learned  how  to  learn,  which  is  far  more  important.  He 
has  learned  the  art  of  acquiring  new  knowledge  and  turn- 
ing it  quickly  to  good  account.  He  is  gaining  from  books 
and  study  and  schools  that  discipline  that  is  life's  best 
power. 

There  must  always  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  ;  the  supply  is  more  than  equal  the  demand. 
What's  wanted  is  educated  men  to  direct  the  unedu- 
cated. 


Manners  of  School  Girls. 

(Abstract  from  an  article  bj  Miss  Cecil  Phillips,  in  the  London  Educa-^ 
i tonal  Review.^ 

Bad  manners  in  school-girls  seem  to  me  to  divide 
themselves  naturally  into  classes  determined  by  the 
cause  which  produces  them  : 

(i)  A  desire  to  annoy. 

(2)  A  selfish  disregard  of  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  others. 

(3)  Self-indulgence, 

(4)  Conceit. 

(5)  Shyness  and  self-consciousness. 

(6)  Thoughtlessness  and  impulsiveness. 

(7)  Ignorance  of  what  is  or  is  not  courteous. 

The  first  class,  I  think,  we  may  absolutely  ignore. 
The  days  are  happily  past  when  school-girls  exercised 
their  ingenuity  in  devising  little  discourtesies  to  pain 
each  other  or  their  teachers.  We  are  not  so  fortunate, 
however,  as  regards  classes  two  and  three.  There  still 
exist,  though  in  constantly  decreasing  numbers,  self- 
concentrated  girls,  who  are  so  wrapped  up  in  their  own 
studies,  play,  or  outside  interests,  that  they  neither  spare 
attention  to  observe,  nor  time  to  relieve,  the  wants  of 
others.  And  self-indulgent  girls  are  more  obtrusive 
than  ever  since  they  have  not  even  learnt  to  control  the 
outward  expression  of  their  moods,  temper,  and  little 
discomforts  and  inconveniences. 

The  conceited  child  annoys  us  little  during  actual 
lesson-time,  but  at  games  and  at  home  is  very  objection- 
able from  the  fact  that  she  always  thinks  she  knows  how 
to  do  everything  in  the  best  way,  and  is  not  satisfied 
without  trying  to  impress  the  same  on  all  around 
her. 

The  shy  girl  undoubtedly  suff;:rs  under  the  new  rigime. 
Her  shyness  often  conceals  a  beautiful  fine  nature  and  a 
true  desire  to  be  helpful.    In  the  old  days  she  would 
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have  been  so  drilled  at  school  that  society  would  have 
had  no  terrors  for  her  in  comparison  with  school  ordeals. 
Her  self-consciousness  would  have  found  relief  in  the 
necessity  for  observing  small  points  of  etiquette.  Hard- 
est of  all  is  the  case  of  the  girl  who  in  the  desire  not  to 
appear  shy,  only  succeeds  in  being  rude  and  abrupt  in 
manner. 

The  impulsive  girl  is  a  familiar  type.  She  enters 
rooms  like  a  whirlwind,  drops  books  and  collides  with 
desks,  and  rushes  away  in  the  morning  without ''  a  good 
morning  "  to  the  mistress,  or  with  one  tossed  hurriedly 
back  over  her  shoulder. 

But  the  last  class  is,  undoubtedly,  the  largest  of  all. 
The  majority  of  girls  wish  to  be  courteous  and  gentle. 
They  possess  the  essentials  of  good  manners,  but  lack 
the  power  of  expression.  Without  the  least  intention  of 
showing  disrespect,  they  yet  assume  a  "  Hail-fellow-well- 
met  "  tone  towards  their  elders,  and  treat  them  to  a 
patronizing  nod  in  the  streets  ;  they  stop  a  mistress  in 
the  passage  to  consult  her  about  some  small  affair  of 
their  own  with  a  calm  assumption  that  the  matter  must 
appear  as  important  to  her  as  it  does  to  them,  and  this 
even  though  she  may  be  engaged  with  some  one  else,  or 
hurrying  to  a  class. 

The  manners  of  the  present  day  are  in  fact,  charac- 
terized by  a  lack  of  reverence.  They  undoubtedly  show 
less  spite  and  coarseness,  a  better  tone  towards  inferiors, 
and  kinder  feeling  towards  equals,  but  no  sense  of  the 
advantages  conferred  by  age  and  experience.  I  believe 
our  system  is  in  some  measure  to  blame  for  this.  We 
sharpen  the  child's  intellectual  faculties,  and  encourage 
it  to  independence  of  thought  and  action,  at  an  age  when 
it  is  unable  to  discover  the  true  proportions  of  things. 
The  child  fails  to  recognize  any  other  claims  to  respect 
than  those  of  intellectual  superiority,  and  the  result  is 
a  self-confidence,  an  assumption  of  equality  that  is  es- 
sentially ill-mannered.  O.  W.  Holmes  says,  **  Under 
bad  manners  as  under  graver  faults  lies  very  commonly 
an  estimate  of  our  especial  individuality,  as  distinguished 
from  our  generic  humanity." 

And  now  the  great  question  arises — how  can  we  best 
remedy  matters  ? 

And,  firstly,  I  thinkthat,  while  endeavoring  to  encour- 
age independence  of  thought,  we  should  place  more 
limit  to  the  independence  of  action  which  is  increasingly 
allowed  to  children.  Let  them  see  that  though  they  may 
not  understand  the  reason,  they  are  not  yet  considered 
competent  to  direct  their  own  lives,  even  in  what  they 
may  consider  little  things.  ''  A  teacher  has  to  foster, 
often  to  create,  an  instinctive  deference  to  home  ideals, 
at  a  time  of  the  girl's  life  when  independence  is  apt  to 
be  the  prevailing  spirit."  Undoubtedly  the  teacher 
suffers  under  a  disadvantage  in  not  having  any  one  to 
whom  she  herself  can  show  this  deference  in  her  out- 
ward behaviour,  else  were  the  lesson  much  simplified, 
but,  as  far  as  precept  goes,  she  must  not  fail.  A  mistress 
can  do  much  by  her  example  to  discourage  undue  haste 
and  consequent  lack  of  ceremony.  However  hurried, 
let  us  try  not  to  appear  so  to  oar  girls,  and  let  us  en- 
courage to  a  greater  extent  dancing,  and  all  those  gym- 
nastic exercises  which  aim,  not  only  at  quickness  and 
precision,  but  at  slow  and  graceful  movement. 

Then,  again,  I  am  no  advocate  of  **  nagging,"  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  no  instance  or  abrupt,  brusque  be- 
haviour should  ever  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  We 
could  insist,  also,  on  graceful  attitudes  in  class,  and, 
while  encouraging  the  rendering  of  little  services  and 
attentions,  both  to  ourselves  and  toothers,  we  could,  at 
the  same  time,  be  most  particular  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  are  performed.  Much,  too,  may  be  done  by  strict- 
ness as  regards  the  tone  of  an  answer,  as  well  as  in  the 
suppression  of  the  "oh,"  and  •*  well,"  so  dear  to  the  lips 
of  children,  which  are  in  themselves  a  sure  sign  of  lack 
of  deference. 

Chiefly,  however,  let  us  keep  before  the  minds  of  our 
girls  the  thought  that  a  school  is  a  community  working, 
however  humbly,  towards  a  great  end,  the  development 
of  a  human  race;  that  each  has  her  part  in  the  work  and 
cannot  neglect  it  without  hindrance  to  the  whole. 
Every  little  function  performed  by  one  to  be  helpful  to 


another  contributes  something  to  the  beauty  or  repute 
of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Each  must  give  as  well  as  re- 
ceive, must  help  as  well  as  be  helped,  must  sink  the  in- 
dividual in  the  general  good.  There  is  then  no  room  for 
selfishness  or  self-consciousness,  for  self-indulgence  or 
conceit. 


Shall  He  Study  Pedagogy  ? 

During  the  past  summer  the  writer  was  one  of  a  com- 
pany of  five  ;  there  was  a  normal  school  principal,  a  high 
school  principal,  a  superintendent,  and  a  representative 
of  a  publishing  house  who  had  spent  some  years  in  the 
school-room.  The  conversation  started  on  the  copies 
of  Educational  Foundations  (a  monthly  pamphlet 
pertaining  to  pedagogics)  handed  to  them.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  remarks  of  each  is  given,  believing  that  it 
is  most  desirous  to  know  whether  the  study  of  the  sci- 
ence of  education  is  desirable,  valuable,  or  necessary. 

N,  S,  F, — "We  don't  need  pedagogy  as  much  as  we 
do  a  knowledge  of  the  foundation  studies.  Arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  geography.  Some  knowledge  is  well 
enough,  but  I  doubt  if  our  young  men  and  women  will 
manage  a  school  any  better  for  knowing  about  Come- 
nius  and  Pestalozzi.  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  these  people  but  I  think  it  tends  to  confuse. 
Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  they  are  going  to  teach.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  encourage  a  graduate  to  own  works  on 
education.  Then  the  study  of  psychology,  which  is 
urged  upon  teachers  so  much,  is  of  very  doubtful  value. 
No  one  needs  to  know  how  another  remembers  ;  he 
knows  he  can  remember  and  that  is  about  all  there 
is  to  it.  The  best  student  of  psychology  doesn't  follow 
psychology  when  in  the  class-room  ;  I  know  I  don't. 
In  other  words,  education,  as  the  teacher  deals  with  it, 
is  a  practical  matter." 

If,  S,  P, — *'  I  have  watched  the  development  of  the 
study  of  pedagogy  for  several  years  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  I  used  to  be  very  skeptical  as  to  its  useful- 
ness, but  I  confess  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  an  as- 
sistant has  a  work  on  education.  I  had  taught  some 
years  before  I  bought  one.  The  first  I  got  was  Page's 
*  Theory  and  Practice  *  and  it  set  me  to  thinking  ;  since 
then  I  have  bought  one  or  two  every  year  and  I  find  it 
pays  me.  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  us  are  not  moving 
along  with  the  current.  The  teacher  is  fearfully  con- 
servative and  suspicious.  I  have  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  newer  men  and  they  are  a  great  advance 
on  the  old  style  of  teachers.  I  suppose  the  teachers  I 
had  were  an  advance  on  those  that  preceded  them.  At 
all  events,  this  was  claimed.  The  man  to  whom  I  owe 
everything  was  a  New  England  man  who  brought  new 
ideas  and  ways  into  my  native  town.  He  had  given 
coubiderable  study  to  education  ;  I  don't  think  he  knew 
any  more  about  ttie  subjects  we  studied  than  his  prede- 
cessors, but  he  exercised  an  influence  that  none  of  them 
ever  could.  He  had  learned  the  art  of  education,  and 
he  spoke  of  the  lectures  he  had  heard  and  books  he  had 
read  as  being  the  reason  he  had  taught  so  differently. 
This  inclines  me  to  think  that  pedagogics  is  equal  in 
value  to  subject  matter." 

S, — There  are  pedagogics  and  pedagogics,  in  my  opin- 
ion. A  young  lady  was  recommended  to  us  as  a  fine 
student  in  pedagogics  :  but  she  was  a  very  poor  teacher 
and  it  seemed  to  me  then  as  though  she  might  have 
been  better  without  her  pedagogics.  She  left  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  I  had  a  slight  prejudice  against 
pedagogics.  I  think  the  other  teachers  were  glad  she 
made  a  partial  failure,  for  not  one  had  a  book  on  educa- 
tion. About  three  years  ago  one  of  the  new  appoint- 
ments proved  to  be  a  very  earnest  woman,  and  on  her 
solicitation  I  gave  a  lecture  on  Pestalozzi ;  from  that  we 
somehow  got  to  holding  educational  meetings  and  books 
were  bought.  This  teacher  was  modest  and  unassum- 
ing, and  it  was  not  until  the  year  was  nearly  out  that  we 
learned  that  she  was  thoroughly  posted  on  pedagogics. 
She  had  made  a  great  success  as  a  clear-headed  person, 
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of  a  philosophical  mind,  and  knowing  how  things 
should  be  done  and  why.  She  had  been  cautioned  at 
the  agency  not  to  use  the  word  pedagogics,  as  it 
would  excite  a  prejudice.  But  she  demonstrated  to  all 
of  us  that  there  is  a  power  in  pedagogics.  By  the  way, 
I  have  been  told  that  the  first  teacher  is  reckoned  as 
a  No.  I  teacher  in .    So  much  for  our  failure  to 


-,  a  good  deal  preju- 


recognize  merit  and  ability." 

The  A, — "  I  was,  like  Supt.  — 
diced  against  pedagogics.  I  taught  without  reference 
to  any  principle  except  one — to  keep  up  an  interest  and 
have  good  lessons.  I  was  fairly  successful  with  these, 
and  hence  thought  nothing  more  was  needed.  Here  is 
where  I  was  mistaken.  In  visiting  principals  I  soon 
saw  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  schools.  I  found 
that  some  were  drilling  away  as  hard  as  they  could, 
and  yet  something  was  lacking.  I  found  a  new  class 
coming  into  power — men  who  had  made  a  study  of 
education  as  a  science.  I  found  works  treating  on 
education  or  pedagogics  on  their  tables,  and  invariably 
the  schools  of  these  men  were  superior  to  the  others. 
These  persons  usually,  not  always,  took  The  School 
Journal,  too.  So  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
study  of  education  was  an  important  item  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  teacher  to-day.  While  I  got  along  without 
pedagogics  I  will  frankly  say,  that  if  I  were  going  into 
teaching  again  I  would  take  a  course  in  pedagogics 
somewhere,  for  a  year.  I  believe  the  coming  teacher 
will  be  posted  in  pedagogics.  But  a  good  many  are 
getting  book  pedagogics  merely  that  is  like  book  chem- 
istry. I  favor  the  Stanley  Hall  school  of  pedagogy. 
Pedagogy  has  got  to  be  founded  on  the  study  of  the 
child." 

The  Listener, — "It seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  has 
plainly  been  for  a  hundred  years  to  make  teaching  a 
ministry  to  child-life.  It  has  gone  beyond  teaching  him 
symbols — the  symbols  of  numbers  and  language — the 
traditional  conception  of  teaching.  The  whole  being  of 
the  child  must  be  considered  ;  all  its  outgoings  and  at- 
tempts at  development  considered.  This  attempt  to 
know  the  child's  efforts  to  educate  himself  has  taken  on 
a  somewhat  serious  form  in  these  later  years,  and  is 
named  pedagogy.  Undoubtedly  the  good  teachers  of 
the  past  were  good  in  so  far  as  they  knew  pedagogy, 
but  at  the  present  there  is  an  attempt  to  systematize 
the  knowledge  gained  of  school  work.  There  were 
many  skilful  men  among  the  old  doctors  ;  the  time 
came  when  all  their  knowledge  was  written  down  and 
thus  made  available  for  the  student. 

"But  there  is  something  more.  The  effort  to  re- 
form school  methods  revealed  an  ignorance  of  the 
child.  What  is  needed  is  a  knowledge  of  the  child. 
Teaching  should  be  based  on  child-knowledge  ;  it  has 
hitherto  been  merely  based  on  certain  knowledge  con- 
tained in  books,  and  education  consisted  in  requiring 
the  pupils  to  acquire  the  same  knowledge  the  teacher 
had,  and  it  came  very  handy  to  have  this  knowledge. 
The  science  of  education  is  evidently  based  on  child 
science.  The  profession  of  teaching  will  be  the  appli- 
cation of  child  science.  Pedagogy  is  the  application  of 
child  science  for  school-room  purposes.  Hence  it  is  but 
a  branch  of  a  larger  field  of  work  that  will  be  at  some 
time  recognized. 

**  Once  the  physicians  were  barbers,  as  may  be  known 
by  the  striped  pole  used  as  a  sign  to  this  day.  Once 
the  teacher  was  a  mere  hearer  of  lessons,  and  it  was 
found  needful  often  to  enforce  the  learning  of  lessons 
by  the  application  of  the  rod  ;  in  some  places  «vhere 
teachers  meet,  the  local  paper  refers  to  them  as  *wield- 
crs  of  the  birch.'  Teaching  is  slowly  being  formed 
into  a  profession  ;  it  is  not  that  now.  The  study  of 
pedagogy  (if  pedagogy  is  broadened  to  become  child 
science)  will  make  it  a  profession.  Those  who  oppose 
the  study  of  pedagogy  delay  the  day  of  making  teach- 
ing a  profession.  That  teachers  are  appointed  now 
without  reference  to  their  pedagogical  knowledge  is 
true  ;  but  this  condition  of  things  will  not  last  long.  In 
ten  years  Massachusetts  will  not  employ  a  new  teacher 
without  pedagogical  qualifications.  New  York  is  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction." 


On  Teaching  Geography. 

By  W.  E.  Bartlett. 

In  teaching  the  special  geography  of  any  political  division  of 
the  earth's  surface — /.  e,,  the  geography  of  a  single  state,  prov- 
ince, or  country,  I  have  used  for  years  tde  following  Topical  Out- 
line, and  have  given  it  the  practical  test  of  school- room  use,  find- 
ing it  sufficiently  exhaustive  (no  pun  intended)  for  pupils  of  the 
Fourth  or  Fifth  Reader  grade. 

The  Outline  will  be  given  under  two  broad  divisions,  distinct, 
yet  necessarily  related  to  each  other,  namely,  physical  outlines 
and  political  outlines. 

The  sequence  of  these  outlines  is  one  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  plan  of  presentation,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  natural  and 
logical  order,  based  on  the  following  relations  : 

Position,  contour,  relief,  and  drainage  are  the  main  factors  in 
determining  the  climate  and  soil  of  any  particular  part  of  the 
earth's  surface.  On  the  climate  and  soil  depend  the  vegetable 
productions.  These,  again,  determine  very  largely  the  animal 
life,  and  the  geological  character  of  the  relief  determines  the  min- 
eral wealth.  On  Uie  variety  and  kind  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  productions  depend  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and 
these  in  turn  whether  pastoral,  agricultural,  mineral,  commercial, 
or  manufacturing,  affect  the  character,  habits,  and  social  life  of 
the  people.  • 

The  study  of  the  people  themselves,  the  uses  thev  have  made 
of  their  natural  advantages  of  position,  climate,  soil,  vqg^etation, 
animal  life,  and  mineral  wealth ;  in  brief,  their  occupations  and 
industries,  including  the  great  works  constructed  to  facilitate 
trade  and  commerce  as  railways,  canals,  and  what  they  have  done 
and  are  doing  to  protect  themselves  from  foes  and  to  establish 
good  systems  of  government,  education,  and  religion ;  what  polit- 
ical divisions  of  the  country  have  been  made  and  what  cities  cre- 
ated-all  these  topics  form  the  political  geography  of  the  country. 

The  following  outline  may  be  written  by  the  pupils  on  the  fly- 
sheet  at  either  end  of  their  text  book  in  geography,  so  as  to  be 
constantly  accessible  for  reference. 

Topical  Outline. 

natural  geography. 

p    .  .  \  a.  Absolute,  latitude,  longitude. 

1.  rosiuon.     ^  ^   Relative,  to  any  other  country  or  state. 

„       ,    .        la.  Natural. 

2.  Boundaries.   \  ^  Artificial. 

3.  Size,  shape. 

Greatest  length. 
Greatest  breadth. 
Coast  line. 

^    ^  51.  Projections. 

4.  Contour,     j  ^    indentations. 

^  y  e      \  Tableaux.  )  Mt.  chains. 

5.  Keiiei.     ^  Plains.  )  Peaks. 

^   ^    '  1  i  I.  Rivers. 

6.  Dramage,  slopes,  j  ^^  Lakes. 

7.  Climate. 

8.  Soil. 

(  a.  Vegetable. 

9.  Productions.  <  b.  Animal. 

( f.  Mineral. 

10.  Natural  wonders. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

f  a.  Nationality. 

^L    «      1      J  ^-  Number. 

1.  The  People,  i  ^  character. 

[  d.  Tastes  and  habits. 

2.  Occupations. 

if.  Railways. 
2.  Canals. 
3.  Steamship  lines. 


Imports. 


^     ,        U.  Foreign.  \  a.  Exports. 

4.  Trade.     ^  j.  Domestic.  )  b, 

5  a.  Executive. 
b.  Legislative. 
c.  Judicial. 


6.  Defence,     j  ^^ 

7.  Rcligfon. 

8.  Education. 

9.  Political  subdivisions. 
10.  Chief  cities. 

It  will  be  seen  from  above  that  the  number  of  topics  treated 
so  is  twenty,  equally  divided  between  the  two  grand  divisions  of 
the  subject,  viz..  Physical  geography  and  Political  geography. 

Prince  Albert,  N.  IV.  T. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  mistake  is  frequently  made  of  assigning  subjects 
for  compositions  that  lie  outside  of  the  pupil's  range  of 
experience  and  vision.  A  premium  is  thereby  put 
upon  shallowness  in  thought  and  superficiality  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  way  of  making  the  children  hypocrites  by 
having  them  talk  or  write  of  things  they  know  noth- 
ing about.  Every  great  educator  from  Comenius  down 
to  our  day  has  raised  his  voice  against  what  Basedow 
terms  "  pernicious  word  culture."  The  attack  must  be 
kept  up.  Aid  the  children  to  gather  ideas,  not  mere 
word-husks,  and  then  give  them  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts — their  own  thoughts — in  as  simple 
and  as  good  English  as  they  are  capable  of  using. 
Language  is  intended  to  be  a  means  of  expressing 
thought  and  not  of  concealing  ignorance. 

Two  boys  just  out  of  different  schools  met  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street  the  other  day  ;  and  while  waiting  as  they 
did  for  a  horse  car,  their  remarks  were  overheard — they 
pertained  to  their  studies  and  teachers.  As  to  the  latter 
one  of  the  boys  remarked  emphatically,  **He  is  very 
much  of  a  gentleman  and  treats  us  well."  This  seemed 
to  him  to  best  describe  the  man,  and  it  was  a  compliment 
beside.  Probably  the  teacher  was  not  employed  because 
he  passed  the  qualifications  of  a  gentlemen;  that  was 
"  thrown  in."  Once  the  man  who  looked  best  able  to 
conquer  by  physical  force  was  sought  as  a  teacher. 
Times  change. 

The  last  number  of  The  School  Journal  contained 
exceedingly  valuable  materials  for  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  know  the  current  of  educational  thought. 
One  feature  cannot  but  strike  attention — it  occasions 
wonder  in  England — it  is  the  building  of  new  school- 
houses.  One  reader  who  has  read  the  lists  given  by 
The  Journal  every  month  says  it  appears  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  build  school- 
houses. 


Another  feature  of  The  Journal  that  cannot  but 
compel  attention  is  the  important  news  from  the  various 
states.  This  concerns  the  action  of  school  boards, 
changes  in  courses  of  study,  opinions  in  the  newspapers 
relating  to  the  schools,  and  many  other  matters.  Now 
there  will  be  many  a  teacher  of  the  old  sort  that  will 
say  he  does  not  care  what  any  other  school  board  may 
do  beside  his  own,  but  that  sort  is  dying  off. 

The  letter  from  William  F.  Phelps  will  recall  a  nota- 
ble figure  in  the  educational  world  from  1850  to  1880. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  David  P.  Page  in  the  Albany  normal 
school  and  became  an  intimate  frienli  of  that  remark- 
able man.  When  he  first  appeared  at  the  school,  fresh 
from  the  country,  one  of  Mr.  Page's  associates  remarked 
upon  the  rough  and  unattractive  young  man.  "  He  is 
the  genius  of  the  school,"  was  Mr.  Page's  rejoinder,  and 
so  he  proved  to  be.  Mr.  Phelps  after  several  years  of 
service  in  the  Albany  normal  school,  founded  the  New 
Jersey  normal  school,  of  which  he  was  principal  ten 
years,  and  then  he  became  principal  of  the  Winona, 
Minn.,  normal  school.  Mr.  Phelps  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Horace  Mann,  and  will  probably  give  some  reminis- 
cences of  both  Page  and  Mann. 

New  York  has  appropriated  $25,000  for  stereopticon 
apparatus — one  lantern  going  to  every  village  or  city 


that  has  a  superintendent.  The  inquiry  is  now  for  lec- 
turers, who  are  able  to  use  this  apparatus.  It  would 
seem  that  Prof.  Bickmore  would  have  to  open  a  normal 
school  to  train  lecturers.  The  educational  field  is  widen- 
ing, evidently  ;  the  superintendent  who  gets  his  place  by 
politics  will  hardly  be  the  one  who  can  deliver  lectures. 
By  and  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  will  be  the 
smartest  man  in  the  village  or  small  city. 


Tobacco  in  Education. 

The  unwillingness  shown  by  teachers  to  give  instruc- 
tion concerning  alcoholics  and  narcotics  has  been  often 
commented  on.  In  respect  to  the  latter  it  is  said  it  is 
because  the  members  of  the  school  board,  superintend- 
ent, principal,  or  male  assistants  are  users  of  tobacco 
themselves.  No  convention  is  remembered  where  a 
resolution  has  been  passed  by  teachers  recommending 
teachers  to  refrain  from  using  tobacco. 

A  letter  from  Denver,  referring  to  a  suggestion  in 
The  Journal  that  the  N.  E.  A.  should  pass  a  resolution 
deprecating  the  use  of  tobacco,  says  :  **  I  would  not  have 
known  I  was  among  a  class  of  people  who  are  directed 
by  law  to  teach  the  harmfulness  of  tobacco.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  assembled  teachers  smoked  as 
much  as  the  politicians  do  when  they  meet."  (Her  ref- 
erence to  Col.  Parker  as  meeting  her  ideal  as  an  educa- 
tional leader  in  all  except  his  love  of  cigars  should  be 
read  by  the  colonel.)  The  day  has  not  yet  come  evi- 
dently when  the  teacher  can  present  the  evils  of  the  use 
of  tobacco  and  say,  "  I  really  believe  what  1  say." 

The  Methodists  have  been  the  first  religious  body  to 
move.  In  Massachusetts,  Bishop  Fitzgerald  requires  all 
candidates  for  the  ministry  to  take  the  anti-tobacco 
pledge ;  last  year  a  candidate  who  refused  to  pledge 
himself  was  put  upon  probation  for  another  year. 

In  New  York,  Bishop  Andrews  asked  the  candidates 
for  the  ministry  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  as  they  stood 
up  before  him  :  "  Will  you  wholly  abstain  from  the  use 
of  tobacco?"  and  all  of  them  promptly  answered  :  "I 
will." 

In  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  where  there  are  800 
students,  a  rule  wks  adopted  in  May  last  that,  as  soon 
as  the  fall  term  opened,  the  university  would  suspend 
every  student  who  indulged  in  the  practice  of  smoking 
or  chewing  tobacco. 

This  is  a  good  rule,  and  should  be  adopted  by  all  the 
colleges  and  universities.  It  will,  however,  not  be 
adopted  by  them— just  yet.  Yet  the  athletes  who  are 
in  training  for  great  physical  achievements  are  obliged 
to  give  up  the  use  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  and  they 
cheerfully  assent  to  the  rule. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  the  normal  schools  took  a 
stand  on  this  question  ?  If  children  are  to  be  taught 
that  ten  mills  make  a  cent,  ought  not  the  teacher  to 
know  and  believe  it  ?  If  the  law  requires  that  the  pupil 
be  taught  that  the  use  of  tobacco  exercises  a  pernicious 
effect  on  the  physical  system  (and  moral  too)  ought  not 
the  teacher  in  good  conscience  to  refrain  from  using  it  ? 
Can  he  cause  them  to  recite,  "  Tobacco  exercises  an  ill 
effect  on  the  physical  system,"  and  then  put  on  his  hat, 
light  a  cigar,  as  he  goes  out  of  the  door,  and  puff  smoke 
along  the  public  streets  t 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

The  English  said  to  be  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the 

island  of  Trinidad. Moreihaii  20,000  people  view  the  remains 

of  Louis  Pasteur. The  sultan   replaces  the  unpopular  Said 

Pasha  by  Kiamil  Pasha  as  grand  vizier. Cadiz  preparing  a 

large  fleet  for  use  against  the  Cuban  rebels. The  armored 

cruiser  Brooklyn  launched  at  Philadelphia. Meeting  of  the 

New  York  State  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  Brooklyn. • 

The  Canadian  government  receives  a  memorial  from  the  Montreal 
board  of  trade,  praying  that  the  Canadian  canals  be  made  en- 
tirely free  of  tolls,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 

canals  are  all  free. Peru  announces  that  the  provinces  of 

Tacna  and  Arica  will  never  be  yielded  for  pecuniary  or  any  other 

considerations. Collision  between    two  trains   in   Belgium; 

eighteen  persons  killed  and  a  hundred  injured. 
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The  keynote  of  The  Teachers*  Institute  for  Oc- 
tober is  timeliness.  The  Institute  aims  to  aid  teach- 
ers in  the  practical  work  of  the  class-room.  The  help 
it  furnishes  is  intended  to  keep  the  practice  of  those 
who  adopt  its  suggestions  advancing  abreast  of  the  pro- 
gressive school  theory  of  the  day.  "  Teach  from  en- 
vironment "  is  one  of  its  constant  exhortations  One  of 
the  leading  out-of-door  observations  made  during  this 
month  of  October  is  the  southward  flight  of  birds.  This, 
therefore,  is  chosen  as  the  subject  of  the  leading  article 
on  Nature  Study,  and  the  article  is  illustrated  by  a  four- 
page  supplementary  chart  showing  the  leadmg  migra- 
tory birds.  It  was  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  Col- 
umbus landed  on  our  shores,  and  this  is  the  time  to  tell 
the  story.  To  strengthen  the  impressions  given  of  what 
preceded  the  European  immigration  on  this  continent 
an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  Indian  Drill  is  given 
in  the  October  Institute.  The  article  on  Child  Life 
also  deals  with  life  among  the  Indians  and  is  illustrated 
by  two  page  cuts.  The  history  lesson  is  about  Matoax, 
the  Indian  princess.  The  October  poet  chosen  for 
study  is  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  Among  other  valuable  arti- 
cles are  the  following : 

Current  Topics.  II.— Editor  of  OUR  Times. 

October  Birthdays.— E.  M.  Carew. 

Lessons  in  Grammar.  II.—"  Bee." 

Live  Geography.  I.— Chas.  F.  King. 

A  Chalk  Talk.— D.  R.  Augsburg. 

Tom's  Discoveries  in  the  Moon. — The  Editor. 

Farmers'  Arithmetic— Geo  W.  Alter. 

Home- Made  Apparatus. — Joo.  F.  WoodhuU. 

An  Indian  Drill— M.  W.  A. 

Nature  Study  in  Season.  II.— Frank  O.  Payne. 

Shall  and  Will.— Jean  Halifax. 

A  Lesson  in  Discipline. — Jay  Bee. 


Dn  Harris'  New  Report. 


The  Primary  School  aims  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
primary  teachers  by  giving  practical  help  in  their  class- 
room work.  It  reaches  toward  the  ideal,  but  also  rec 
ognizes  the  false  requirements  that  restrict  the  work  of 
many  teachers  and  endeavors  in  a  portion  of  its  contents 
to  show  how  some  of  these  things  may  be  done  with 
the  least  possible  harm.  It  also  selects  many  of  its 
subjects  with  a  view  to  timeliness.  October  turns  the 
attention  to  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  landing  of  Col- 
umbus. "  The  Birds'  Farewell  "  is  the  title  of  the  story 
that  this  month  fills  the  pages  of  The  Lilliputian,  an 
eight-page  magazine  of  supplementary  reading  that  is 
given  away  with  The  Primary  School.  A  lesson  art- 
icle on  the  migratory  birds  prepares  for  this  reading, 
and  a  little  play  called  *•  The  Flight  of  the  Birds  "  broad- 
ens the  interest.  "  The  Chestnut,"  and  **  Ways  in  which 
Seeds  are  Scattered,"  are  other  nature  lessons  for  the 
month.  Child  Life  among  the  Indians  furnishes  the 
subject  of  the  "  Story  Pictures  "  and  their  accompany- 
ing article.  There  is  also  a  lesson  on  October.  Among 
other  important  articles  of  interest  to  primary  teachers 
are  the  following : 

Lessons  on  the  Months. — Jennie  Young. 

Vocal  Music.  II. — F.  E.  Howard. 

Frec-Hand  Weaving  lor  First  Year.  II. — Lucy  A.  Earle. 

Lessons  on  the  Kindergarten  Gifts.  II. — Nora  A.  Smith. 

Physical  Education.  II.— W.  J.  Ballard. 

Facing  Drill. — E.  E.  K. 

Nature  Study  in  Season.  II. — Frank  O.  Payne. 

Lesson  on  the  Chestnut. — Susan  M.  Rodier. 

Primary  Observation  Work.  1 1. —Sarah  E.  Scales. 

Lesson  in  Color.— Reported. 

Flight  of  the  Birds.— L.  M.  Hadley. 

Music  is  a  Blessing. — Song. 

The  Cook  County  Normal  School. — An  Ex-Teacher. 

For  Friday  Afternoons. — Laura  A.  Moore. 

A  *'  Limited  "  Reading  Course. 

Myths  of  Different  Peoples.  I. 

Vertical  Writing. 

Reprodaction  Stories. 

Poems  for  Recitation 


The  fifth  annual  report  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  was  made 
public  last  week.  It  covers  the  school  year  ended  November  30, 
1893,  and  comprises  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to 
statistics. 

In  1892-3.  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  schools  and 
colleges,  public  and  private,  in  the  United  States,  was  1 5,083,630, 
or  22.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  This  was  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  370,697,  and  the  total  would  be  in- 
creased to  15,400,000  if  pupils  in  attendance  upon  special  educa- 
tional agencies  were  included. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  for  the  year  num- 
bered 13,510,719,  an  increase  of  1.92  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
year,  while  the  average  attendance  increased  3.45  per  cent.  The 
details  o^  attendance  show  that  children  in  the  United  States 
leave  school  for  about  two-fifths  of  the  year  to  engage  in  labor  or 
from  other  motives. 

There  were  employed  in  that  year  122,056  male  teachers  and 
260,954  female.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
male  teachers  since  1880,  and  the  number  of  female  teachers  has 
increased  70  per  cent,  in  that  period.  The  number  of  school- 
houses  in  1893  was  235,426,  valued,  with  their  contents  and  ap- 
purtenances, at  $398,435,039.  The  school  revenue  for  that  year 
was  $165,000,000 ;  the  total  expenditures  were  $163,000,000.  Of 
this  amount,  $104,000,000  was  paid  for  teachers*  wages,  $31,000,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  school-houses,  and  $28,000,000  for  fuel, 
supplies,  etc.  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  value  of  school  property 
in  the  United  States  and  the  common  school  expenditure  have 
more  than  doubled. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  reported  to  the  bureau  in 
1893  was  2.812,  employing  9,489  teachers  and  having  232,951  pu- 
pils enrolled.  Reports  were  received  from  i,434  private  high 
schools  and  academies,  employing  6,261  teachers  and  giving  in- 
struction to  96.147  pupils.  There  were  451  universities  and  col- 
leges for  men  and  for  both  sexes ;  of  these,  310  were  co-educa- 
tional, an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  two  years.  The  total  number 
of  instructors  was  10,247,  and  of  pupils,  140,053.  Colleges  for 
women  alone  numbered  143,  with  2,114  teachers  and  22,949  stu- 
dents. These  institutions  had  5,319,602  volumes  in  their  libraries; 
their  equipment  was  valued  at  $128,872,801 ;  endowment  funds, 
$98,095,705  ;  income  for  the  year,  $17,671,550,  and  the  benefac- 
tions during  the  year,  $6,715,138.  State  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural schools  which  received  aid  from  the  United  States  under 
the  act  of  1862  amounted  during  the  year  to  $1,634,715. 

As  a  result  of  professional  education  in  the  year,  there  were 
graduated  4,91 1  medical  students,  2,852  dental  students,  3,394 
pharmacists,  6,776  law  students,  and  7,836  theological  students. 
Theological  schools  are  more  heavily  endowed,  compared  with 
their  expenses,  than  any  other  class  of  institutions ;  of  theological 
students  one- half  get  their  collegiate  training  in  denominational 
schools,  one-sixth  in  non-sectarian  schools,  and  only  3  per  cent, 
in  state  universities.  The  graduates  of  normal  schools  numbered 
4,491  ;  the  number  of  students,  53,465.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated by  states  for  the  support  of  normal  schools  that  year  was 
$1,452,914,  and  for  buildings,  $816,826. 

Other  contents  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  sys- 
tems of  education  in  foreign  countries ;  reports  in  connection  with 
the  International  Congress  ol  Education  at  the  World's  Fair ; 
criticisms  on  American  education  by  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man government  at  Chicago  ;  reports  by  foreign  representatives 
at  the  International  Congress  to  their  governments ;  a  report  on 
American  technological  schools  by  Prof.  Riedler,  of  the  Royal 
Polytechnicum  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin ;  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Librarians  at  the  World's 
Fair ;  *'  documents  illustrative  of  American  educational  history," 
by  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  ten  appointed  by  the  National  Educational 
Association  upon  the  courses  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 
Dr.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  university,  chairman ;  a  historical 
account  of  the  National  Educational  Association  by  Mr.  Z.  Rich- 
ards, its  first  president ;  an  article  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Ne- 
gro, Its  Characteristics  and  Facilities,"  contributed  by  Mr.  Wel- 
ford  Addis,  who  takes  the  ground  that  there  are  three  features 
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which  distinguish  the  education  of  the  American  negro,  and  to  a 
large  extent  djRerentiate  it  from  that  of  the  white  people  among 
whom  he  lives.  These  facts  are  (i1  the  cost  of  education  of  the 
negro  is  borne  by  the  white  portion  of  the  community  ;  (a)  his 
education  is.  at  most,  always  elementary ;  (3)  it  is  becoming  more 
industrial  in  character, 


The  senior  class  of  the  Sheffield  scientific  school  has  voted  to 
wear  caps  and  gowns  through  the  year,  instead  of  in  the  spring 
term  only,  as  has  been  the  custom. 

Cornell  University. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  women  received  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  Cornell  university  up  to  June,  1894. 

Id  the  classes  of  1891  and  1892  ihe  women  maintained  a  slight- 
ly higher  average  standing  from  entrance  to  graduation,  though 
tne  men  showed  more  improvement. 

Of  the  four  great  women  colleges  in  America,  two.  Wellcsley 
and  Bryn  Mawr,  have  Cornell  women  as  presidents,  and  college 
profefsors  may  be  counted  by  the  dozen  among  Cornell's  alum- 
njE.  This  influence  must  spread  rather  than  decrease,  if  the 
growth  in  numbers  of  the  women  entering  Cornell  is  any  criterion. 
Thiring  the  past  summer  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  build  an 
addition  which  is  expected  to  double  the  accommodations  of  Sage 
college  (which  has  heretofore  given  rooms  to  104  women  at  a 
maximum)  but  it  is  not  expected  to  afford  room  for  all  the  women 
students  at  Cornell,  even  in  the  first  year  of  its  completion. 

President  Schurman  in  bis  recent  annual  address  announced 
that  although  registration  was  not  yet  over,  that  the  number  of 
new  students  registered  was  greater  by  looihanat  the  same  point 
last  year.  This  gratifying  increase,  it  must  be  noted,  occurs  in 
spite  of  a  gradual  rise  in  entrance  requirements,  which,  begun  in 
1894,  is  to  end  in  1897  in  demanding  a  whole  year  of  eirtra  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  three-fourths  of  'he  students  entering  Cor- 
nell. The  number  of  new  students  at  Cornell  this  year  will  be 
from  500  to  600. 

Professor  Wheeler  will  spend  the  coming  year  at  Athens  as  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  American  Classical  school  at  that  place. 


Lafayette. 

On  Oct.  24  Lafayette  college  will  celebrate  the  seventieth  birth- 
day of  Prof.  Francis  A,  Mardi,  the  distinguished  American  phil- 
ologist. Dr.  March  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  studies  and  to  urge  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  a  scientific  spirit. 
His  work  at  Lafayette,  beginning  in  185;.  placed  that  college  at 
the  bead  of  English  teaching  in  America,  and  early  attracted  at- 
tention in  England  where  Prof.  March  has  been  especially  hon- 
ored by  the  philological,  the  early  English  text,  and  the  new 
Shakespeare  societies.     In  this  country  he  has  been  president  of 


Eartmenis  of  English  philology,  orthography,  and  lexicography, 
le  was  bom  in  Millville,  Mass..  Oct.  3;,  1825.  graduated  at  Am- 
herst in  184s,  and  has  received  the  degree  of  LL  D.  from  Prince- 
ton and  Amherst,  and  of  L.H.D.  from  Columbia. 


Duties  of  London  School  Board  Members. 

Mr.  Macnamara.  one  of  the  most  vigorous  educational  workers 
of  England,  editor  of  the  London  Schoolmaster,  said  m  a  recent 
address  on  London  school  board  work :  "  Taken  altogether  the 
member  who  does  the  thing  thoroughly  will  work  a  great  deal 
harder  at  it  than  he  would  care  to  work  for  his  living."  No  one 
will  doubt  this  who  reads  the  following  catalogue  of  duties  from 
the  address:— "The  board  meets  weekly  (or  from  lour  to  five 
hours  on  Thursdays.  Then  there  is  a  big  day's  work  on  Mondays 
witn  the'''  •  Teaching  Staff,'  '  Works,"  and  other  committees. 
Tuesday  is  given  up  alternately  to  finance  and  industrial  schools. 
with  all  sorts  of  sub -committees  going.  Everv  other  Wednesday 
brings  a  big  alternoon  on  school  accommodation  and  attendance, 
and  Friday  sees  the  members  hard  at  work  on  school  manage- 
ment from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  six,  and  even  seven.  Of 
course,  the  members  devote  themselves  to  various  sections  of  the 
work;  but,  leaving  out  the  public  meeting  on  Thursday,  there  isa 
good  (our  half-days'  work  at'the  offices  every  week  for  the  conscien- 
tious member.  Then,  in  addition,  each  member  is  put  in  charge 
of  from  six  10  ten  schools,  which  he  is  expected  to  vi^it  and  assist 
as  far  as  he  can,  Finally,  there  are  the  divisional  committees' 
meetings  to  attend  once  a  month,  managers'  meetings  at  the 
schools  (he,  the  speaker,  had  been  summoned  to  over  180  man- 
agers' meetings  in  West  Lambeth  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  existence  of  the  new  board),  and  '  Notice  B '  meetings  for  the 
preliminary  hearing  of  school  attendance  cases." 


Thomas  May  Peirce. 

Thomas  May  Peirce  was  bom  at  Chester,  Penn.,  December  10. 
1837,  and  is  of  English  descent.  When  a  child  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  He  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  sixteen  from  the  Cen- 
tral high  school,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  A.  The  degree  of 
A.  M.  was  conferred  five  years  later  by  the  same  institution,  aitd 
the  same  degree  was  received  from  Dickinson  college. 

He  began  his  business  life  as  a  wood  engraver,  but  the  venture 
was  not  successful.  Several  years  were  spent  in  travel  then  he 
turned  his  attention  to  teaching,  beginning  the  work  in  a  district 
school  in  Springfield  township,  Penn.  He  was  a  successful 
teacher  from  the  first,  and  was  soon  called  to  the  Morristown  high 
school,  then  to  the  Manayunk  grammar  school,  to  the  Monroe 
school,  and  finally  went  to  the  Mount  Vernon  grammar  school  of 
Philadelphia. 

Thus  he  was  well  prepared  for  his  life-work,  that  of  training  the 
young  for  business.  Feeling  the  msufiiciency  of  the  preparation 
for  business  life  he  resolved  to  combine  a  thorough  English 
education  with  systematic  business  training.  Begun  on  that 
basis,  the  school  has  achieved  a  remarkable  success,  and  has 
grown  until  now  the  pupils  number  about  nine  hundred,  requiring 
a  (acuity  of  thirty  teachers,  all  specialists.  A  school  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  organized  within  the  last  few  years  is  as  success- 
ful as  the  commercial  department. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Peirce  school  is  the  annual  gradu- 
ating exercises,  when  addresses  are  given  to  the  graduates  by  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  country.  These  addresses,  whkb 
cover  a  period  of  eleven  years,  have  been  collected  and  published, 
making  an  intere.<iting  volume. 

Dr.  Peirce  has  found  time  in  a  very  busy  life  to  write  a  number 
of  special  text-books,  among  which  are  "  Test  Business  Problems." 
"Peirce's  Schoo!  Manual  of  Bookkeeping,"  "  Peirce  College  Writ- 
ing Slips."  and  "Peirce  School  Manualof  Business  Forms  and 
Customs." 

Dr.  Peirce  b  president  of  the  Bookkeepers'  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion, and  is  interested  in  other  societies,  taking  as  active  part  in 
movements  which  promote  the  welfare  of  society. 

The  New  York  Teltgram.  referring  to  the  revival  o(  the  sug- 
gestion that  ibe  school  year  should  be  changed  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  American  climate,  writes  : 

"  The  recent  eictssive  htat  may  be  looked  for  in  every  September.  Dll^ 
inc  much  of  this  month  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  the  schoota  in  sh- 
sian  more  than  half  a  day  in  many  citie^of  the  Mississippi  vallej,  aod  much 
liardship  HTjis  inflicled  on  the  schoolchildren  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try ai  well. 

■'  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  June  is  relatively  cool.  The  heal  of  ram- 
met  is  rarely  fell  severely  until  near  July.  The  American  Bummer  emet- 
ally  be^ios  in  the  laiter  part  of  June,  or  firs:  of  July,  and  lasts  until  tbe  end 
of  September. 

'■  Schools,  It  is  areued,  should  be  kept  open  until  late  in  June  and  closed 
until  Uie  in  September.  When  the  thermometer  is  ranging  above  eighty 
degrees,  and  the  humidity  is  in  the  neighl>orhood  of  ninety,  it  is  cruelty  to 
compel  Ihe  children  to  study.  The  effect  on  the  health  of  the  growing  humio 
animal  in  competling  the  brain  to  exercise  when  all  themeteoroloi^calcoii- 
dilions  prompt  to  mental  laiinessand  physical  activity  is  iojutloui  aixlninit 
stunt  the  eronth  and  endanger  the  future  usefulness  of  the  young  dtiiec. 
:  popular  with  the  children,  of  course,  and  pntiably 
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e  Ponland  board  of  education  bas  decided  to  keep  the  high 
>1  open  in  the  afternoon  to  give  backward  pupils  an  oppor- 
f  to  come  and  study  and  make  up,  A  few  of  the  teacners 
X  on  duty  every  afternoon. 

■.  Bradley,  of  the  Portland  school  board,  objects  to  the  com- 
ry  feature  of  pushing  pupils  who  fall  behind  in  their  rank. 
•  right  so  far  as  high  school  pupils  are  concerned  ;  if  they  do 
:are  enough  for  uie  privileges  of  secondary  education  to 
up  with  their  class,  they  should  be  dropped. 
Wesibrook  a  manual  training  school  has  been  fitted  up  at 
tpense  of  S.  D.  Warren,  of  the  firm  of  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.. 
ipen  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  grammar  schools.  The  room 
nmodates  twenty-five  pupils  at  one  time. giving  every  scholar 
;  grammar  grade  of  the  public  schools  five  hours'  instruction 
week.  A  separate  beodi  is  provided  for  each  child.  These 
les  are  supplied  by  Chandler  &  Barber  of  Boston,  and  are 
thed  with  the  latest  improved  drafting  and  wood  working 
Mr.  Oswald  Ekiof,  a  native  of  Sweden,  has  been  engaged 
itnictor.  The  sloyd  system  has  been  adopted.  At  present 
>.  D,  Warren  shoulders  the  greater  pan  of  the  expense  of  the 
'.booL    The  entire  apparatus  and  furniture  was  provided  by 


Indiana, 
pt.  O.  W.  Thomas,  of  Elkhart,  has  introduced  in  the  schools. 
(tern  ttiat  is  very  much  like  the  one  described  by  Dr. 
unann  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Journal.  Each 
ler  has  her  individual  room  as  before,  but  one  teacher  in- 
ts  all  the  grammar  grades  of  the  building  in  a  particular 
'.  Thus  one  teacher  makes  Che  rounds  of  (our  rooms,  teach- 
irithmetic  ;  another  teaches  grammar,  another  history,  going 
room  10  room  lo  impart  the  instruction.  The  advantages 
is  plan  are  so  many  and  so  great  that  other  Indiana  schools 
Jiort  follow  the  example  of  Elkhart. 


Florida. 

e  Indepfndent  writes ; 

be  (Irict  eiiminalioni  ordered  b^  Supeiiniendent  Shrats  are  mowiDfi; 
the  colored  (eachcrs  in  the  Florida  public  schools  like  c"bs;  bui 
cbanee  have  they  to  secure  education  as  leachen  except  as  Northern 
olence  helps  Ihem  ?  The  white  siudeul  has  (or  his  help  such  iDstitu- 
as  the  State  Aericullural  colle^,  at  Lake  Citr  1  the  West  Florida 
ar7,  at  TallahasMe  .  the  East  Florida  seminary,  at  Gaineiviile  ;  the 
!  Dormal,  at  De  Fuaiak ;  Sietsnn  univergily,  at  De  Land  ;  Rollins  col- 
itWioter  Park;  Florida  Cooference  college,  at  Leesburg  ;  Jasper 
tl  iDStiluIe— all  conveniently  located  in  the  state,  and  all  ready  and 
lu  10  do  Tor  him  their  best.  What  schools  of  like  grade  are  opened 
colored  student  1  The  report  o(  the  siate  superiDtendeot  mentions 
be  Colored  normal,  ol  limited  capacity  and  not  over  eighty  students. 
ind  no  other  mentioned,  and  no  other  ia  known  to  us  except  such  as 
LStained  by  Northern  benevolence,  and  are  either  passed  over  by  the 
inteodenc  in  contemptuous  silence,  or  are  denounced  with  vfrathful 
mnation.      There  are  in  Florida  619  colored  schools  to  be  supplied 


with  teachers ;  but  where  are  the  trainlD^  scbools  competeat  lo  supplj 
them  ?  Schools  like  that  at  Orange  Park  are  '  eiceedlngly  eiasperallng  to 
the  Dc^ro'i  Southern  frteods  ; '  but  what  do  the  oegro'i  Southern  friends 
offer  bim  instead  ?  Yet  the  colored  teachetis  eipected  to  show  exactly  the 
same  proBciency  as  the  while  teacher.  The  slate  superintendent  usures 
us  that  '  Ibere  is  no  necessity  for  making  exceptions  in  school  laws  (or  the 
benefit  of  negro  teachers.  Only  be  firm  and  they  will  very  soon  work  up 
to  required  demands.'  Bricks  without  straw  is  not  a  new  device,  nor  yet 
quite  obsolete." 

Ohio. 

The  Linwood  board  of  education  has  abolished  the  long  estab- 
liahed  practice  of  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  opening  of 
the  school.  Indignant  citizens  of  the  village  are  circubted  a 
petition  condemning  the  action  of  the  board.  Calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  used  in  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  public  schools  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
strenuously  oppose  the  abolishing  of  it.  They  said  they  be 
lieve  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  non-sectarian,  from  the  fact  that  it 
b  used  by  Christians  of  all  denommations.  But  the  board  will 
not  rescind  its  action. 

•Massachusetts. 

The  Springfield  Unitm  suggests  that  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural college  should  be  made  co-educational.  It  urges  that  the 
daughters  are  as  well  entitled  to  a  technical  training  as  the  sons 
of  farmers,  and  that  this  training  would  improve  the  commercial 
value  of  the  farms  of  Massachusetts.  It  points  to  the  results  of 
the  training  given  to  girls  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Minne- 
sota. The  girl  students  there  receive  special  training  in  canning 
and  drying  of  fruits,  in  Dower- culture,  in  dairying,  and  In  chemii* 
try.  These  girls  marry  farmers,  and  their  training  increases  the 
value  of  the  farms  over  which  they  preside.  The  ethical  value  of 
this  training  is  seen  in  the  increase  ol  contentment.  Knowledge 
of  the  farm  and  its  needs  keeps  alive  their  interest  in  all  that  is 
done  on  the  farm,  and  enlarges  their  range  of  interest.  They  are 
mistresses,  not  drudges. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Supt.  Condon,  the  Everett  school 
committee  voted  to  enlarge  the  study  of  American  history  in  the 
schools.  The  study  is  to  begin  in  the  sewntb  grade,  instead  of 
in  the  eighth  as  heretofore. 

Chicago. 

Quite  a  rumpus  in  the  school  board.  It  was  i^\A  certain  teach- 
ers were  found,  under  orders  from  superviiors,  it  is  claimed, 
going  around  to  the  booksellers  near  the  schools  telling  them  to 
Furnish  only  a  certain  book  to  pupils.  Some  of  these  dealers 
made  threats  to  arrest  them  if  they  came  again.  One  commis- 
sioner said  :  "  I  thought  there  was  an  end  to  that  kind  of  business 
last  week,  when  the  matter  of  instructing  pupils  what  books  to 
buy  and  what  books  not  to  buy  was  brought  before  the  board. 
Now,  however,  it  would  siem  that  somebody  has  started  out  to 
make   book    agents   of   the   teachers."     Then  again  it  is  alleged 
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that  physicians,  paid  by  the  health  department  for  vaccinating 
school  children,  are  demanding  twenty-five  cents  from  the  chil- 
dren. The  city  gives  them  twenty-five  cents  for  each  vaccina- 
tion. 


New  York. 

Now  that  the  state  of  New  York  has  appropriated  $25,000  for 
each  of  the  four  years,  beginning  with  1895,  for  apparatus  to  be 
employed  in  giving  illustrations  m  schools,  by  means  of  stereopti- 
con  mainly,  a  new  interest  has  been  created.  Prof.  Albert  S. 
Bickmore,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York  city,  has  outlined  a  course  of  lectures  which  are  to  be  thus 
illustrated,  as  was  reported  in  The  Journal  last  week. 

The  contract  for  the  sixty- seven  siereopticoos  to  be  furnished 
to  city  or  village  schools  having  superintendents  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Beseler,  218  Center  St.  Mr.  Beseler  has 
been  in  business  since  1875  ^^^  i^  ^  maker  of  all  kinds  of  appar- 
atus, and  is  widely  known  as  a  maker  of  stereopticons  for  schools 
and  colleges.  The  superintendents*  outfits,  referred  to  above,  cost 
$75  each;  it  must  be  understood  that  the  state  pays  for  these — 
they  are  furnished  free.  Mr.  Beseler  has  planned  his  stereopti- 
cons to  have  electric  lights  used  in  them  as  well  as  the  calcium 
light. 

At  the  Chautauqua  county  institute,  Conductor  Stout  discussed 
"  Stimulants  and  Narcotics."  He  heartily  disapproved  of  the 
law  recently  passed  by  our  legislature  respecting  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects  in  the  public  schools.  He  said  that  in  the  teach- 
ing of  this  subject  the  teacher  should  use  a  judicial  spirit  and 
should  not  yield  to  his  prejudices.  That  he  should  not  teach 
from  a  negative  standpoint ;  that  by  constantly  telling  his  pupils 
not  to  do  a  thing,  he  |;enerally  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  do 
it.  "  I  can  take  a  boy  mto  my  school, '  said  he,  "  and  teach  him 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  statutes,  and  yet 
make  a  drunkard  of  him.  In  order  to  prevent  a  child  from  fall- 
mg  I  must  develop  a  will  power  to  resist  temptation." 

On  the  subject  of  compositions  he  spoke  feelingly.  During  his 
connection  with  the  state  department,  he  looked  over  compositions 
submitted  by  teachers  at  the  examinations  ;  on  one  occasion  there 
were  700,  and  he  feared  his  softening  of  the  brain  was  dated 
from  that  time.  How  inappropriate  the  use  of  adjectives !  How 
meager  the  vocabulary !  How  feeble  the  thought !  A  vocabu- 
lary is  largely  acquired  before  the  age  of  tw^elve,  and  we  gain 
command  of  a  vocabulary  only  by  using  it.  The  teacher  should 
write  daily  in  order  to  excel. 

The  system  of  Uniform  Examinations  seems  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  a  fraud  because  the  (questions  are  sent  sealed  to  the  com- 
missioner, he  opening  them  m  the  presence  of  the  candidates.  In 
Richmond  Co.,  as  we  learn  from  the  Staten  Islander,  Commis- 
sioner West  informed  State  Supt.  Crooker  a  year  ago  that  she 
believed  answers  had  been  sent  to  some  candidates  beforehand ; 
the  papers  of  these  persons  were  thrown  out  by  the  state  board  of 
examiners,  and  the  commissioner  asked  by  Supt.  Crooker  to  give 
a  certificate  to  enable  the  persons  to  teach  until  the  January  ex- 
amination, which  she  declined.  Supt.  Crooker  himself  gave  a 
temporary  license  good  to  February  13,  1895.  In  the  January 
examination  these  persons  could  not  pass  and  still  continued  to 
teach.  Supt.  Crooker  gave  new  temporary  licenses  un  il  the  next 
examination.  All  this  has  caused  an  immense  amount  of  criticism 
of  the  ex-state  supt.  in  Staten  Island. 


New  York  City. 

The  "  Lehrerverein  "  of  Newark  and  surroundings  held  its  first 
monthly  meeting  of  the  new  school  year  in  this  city  last  Saturday. 
About  thirty  five  professional  educators  of  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict were  present.  Mr.  Ossian  H.  Lang,  of  The  School  Jour- 
nal,  was  called  upon  to  preside.  It  was  voted  to  join  the  national 
"  Lehrerbund,"  of  which  Mr.  Herzog,  of  this  city,  is  the  president. 
Prof.  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Pedagogy,  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on  "  Temperaments  of  Chil- 
dren." He  drew  a  fine  distinction  between  temperament  and 
character  and  pointed  out  the  involved  pedagogical  problems. 
The  value  of  carefully  kept  records  of  observations  of  children's 
individualities  was  shown  and  plans  suggested  as  to  how  to  util- 
ize them. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Kayser,  of  the  Newark  high 
school,  who  emphasized  particularly  the  physiological  side  of  tem- 
perament and  in  this  connection  pointed  out  the  highly  educa- 
tive value  of  manual  training,  gymnastics,  and  other  branches 
bringing  into  play  the  physical  organs  of  the  child.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Prof.  F.  Monteser,  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  who 
added  some  practical  suggestions  concerning  the  study  of  chil- 
dren's dispositions,  indicated  the  probable  effects  of  the  teacher's 
individuality  upon  the  individualities  under  his  charge,  and  de- 
duced a  plan  of  meeting  the  various  pedagogical  requirements  by  a 
properly  organiied  school  system.  Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  of  the 
Hoboken  academy,  strongly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  taking 


into  account  the  physiological  states  (temper)  of  the  child.  Dr. 
Weineck.  of  New  York,  Dr.  Von  der  Heide,  of  Newark,  and  sev- 
eral others  participated  in  the  pedagogical  discussion.  The  in- 
terest in  the  great  educational  problems  involved  in  dealing  with 
various  temperaments  was  kept  up  to  the  end,  though  the  discus- 
sions lasted  almost  three  hours.  It  was  suggested  to  make  "The 
Study  of  Children's  Individualities"  the  subject  of  a  special 
paper,  and  Dr.  Monteser  was  asked  to  prepare  it  for  the  next 
monthly  meeting,  which  takes  place  in  November  at  Hoboken. 


Notes. 

Prof.  Ladd,  of  Yale,  the  well-known  psychologist,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  instructor  in  the  graduate  department  at  Harvard,  to 
rake  the  place  of  Prof.  Palmer,  who  is  now  in  Europe.  He  will 
go  to  Harvard  on  Thursday  of  each  week. 

Good  Government  Club  '*  E  "  has  been  assigned  the  special 
work  of  investigating  the  public  schools  of  the  ciiy  and  to  propose 
plans  for  needed  reforms.  Several  good  educational  documents 
have  been  issued.  The  latest  one  is  entitled  '*  Progress  in  School 
Reform."  It  is  a  report  of  the  club's  committee  on  education 
and  public  schools  for  1895  on  evening  schools,  vacation  schools, 
etc.    The  Journal  will  give  a  resume  of  it  in  a  later  number. 

Statistics  show  that  Massachusetts  spends  about  $25  per  an- 
num on  the  education  of  each  one  of  her  school  children.  New 
York,  $20,  Pennsylvania,  $16,  and  South  Carolina,  $2.05.  The 
average  annual  expense  of  educating  the  children  of  the  entire 
country  is  $10.  If  these  figures  are  correct  it  is  high  time  that 
South  Carolina  should  wake  up  and  resolve  to  do  more  for  educa- 
tion. 

A  San  Francisco  school-teacher  who  was  dismissed  without 
sufficient  cause  has  won  a  legal  battls  compelling  the  city  to  pay 
her  for  eight  months  during  which  she  was  kept  from  her  posi- 
tion. 


Going  to  School  in  the  Southland. 

A  teacher  among  the  mountain  people  of  the  South  has  written 
a  letter  to  Over  Sea  and  Lami,  which  shows  the  difficulty  the 
children  there  have  in  getting  time,  money,  or  clothing  to  go  to 
school.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : 

•*  Our  school  opened  October  i.  During  October  and  Novem- 
ber we  had  but  few  pupils,  as  the  children,  old  and  young,  were 
kept  home  to  pick  cotton  and  peas  and  to  '  mind  the  baby,'  so  all 
could  work.  In  December,  our  school  began  to  increase,  and 
during  the  winter  months  and  longer  we  were  like  the  *  old  woman 
in  the  shoe,'  for  we  *  had  so  many  cnildren  we  hardly  knew  what 
to  do.' 

"  The  daily  attendance  in  the  primary  department  was  from 
fifty  to  sixty  pupils,  w^ith  seats  and  desks  for  only  thirty-six.  The 
others  had  to  be  squeezed  in  around  the  room,  seated  on  chairs, 
by  the  window,  and  any  way  to  make  them  comfortable. 

"  Bad  weather,  poverty,  and  distance  from  school  are  great 
hindrances  to  our  work.  Many  of  our  pupils  live  two  and  three 
miles,  and  even  farther,  from  the  hall, 

*•  Some  of  our  pupils  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  even  nineteen  years 
are  very  ignorant.  When  they  enter  our  classes  they  can  hardly 
read  in  the  First  Reader,  and  cannot  write  simple  numbers  from 
one  to  one  hundred.  These  pupils  are  in  school  but  a  few  days, 
or  a  few  short  weeks  at  most,  and  then  stay  home  to  >vork.  Often 
they  express  regret,  and  even  deep  sadness  at  leaving  us,  as  you 
can  see  from  the  following  instances  : 

"  One  day  one  of  our  older  girls  came  and  put  her  arms  around 
my  neck  and  cried  hard,  and  said : 

"  *  I've  got  to  leave  school,  and  I'm  so  sorry.' 

*• '  Why,'  I  asked,  *  why  do  you  leave  ? '     And  she  answered : 

"  *  I  must,  for  we  are  poor,  and  there  are  eight  of  us  children, 
and  father  and  mother  need  my  help,  and  I  must  work.'  (This 
girl  of  sixteen  years  plowed  and  worked  hard  in  the  field  all 
summer  and  fall.) 

**  The  R s  are  interesting  people,  very  poor,  but  ambitious  to 

have  the  best  things  for  their  children—  godliness  and  learning. 
♦  ♦  *  ♦  1  let  them  have  some  clothes  on  credit,  so  that  Nora, 
the  eldest  child,  could  come  to  school  at  once.  They  paid  sooner 
than  I  expected,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  chickens  and 
beans,  and  Nora  sent  her  own  hen,  asking  if  that  would  buy  a 
second-hand  dress  for  Anne,  the  next  little  girl,  for  she  felt  so 
badly  to  have  all  the  nice  things  for  herself. 

*•  In  time  the  whole  family  was  fitted  out,  and  now  Nora,  with 

pride,  marshals  the  little  troop  to  Sunday-school.     Mr.  R 

comes,  too,  but  the  youngest  of  all,  Frances  Evangeline,  keeps 
the  mother  at  home.  Little  Dock,  five  years  old,  was  much 
troubled  because  the  hens  did  not  lay,  and  the  eggs  were  relied 
on  to  pay  for  the  clothing. 

** '  We  must  get  some  eggs,'  he  would  say.  *  Just  see  all  them 
clothes  a-hangin'  on  the  wall  and  Miss  G.  not  paid  yet.* " 
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Some   Educational  Tendencies,  Past  and  Present. 

You  ask  me  to  write  a  series  of  letters  for  your  pro- 
gressive paper  and  suggest  as  one  of  the  topics,  "  Re- 
miniscences of  Horace  Mann  and  David  P.  Page."  I 
have  been  greatly  gratified  to  see  that  The  Journal  not 
only  holds  up  the  names  of  Horace  Mann  and  David  P. 
Page  but  also  holds  to  their  principles.  They  were  the 
new  education  men  of  their  day  ;  they  had  caught  in- 
spiration from  Pestolozzi  whose  ideas  had  afifected 
America  like  a  tidal  wave. 

These  educational  leaders  have  been  in  their  graves 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  their  lives  and  characters, 
their  exalted  ideals  of  what  the  teacher  and  the 
school  should  be,  the  burning  words  in  which  they 
magnified  their  high  oflSce,  and  their  bright  and  shin- 
ing examples  have  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be, 
the  inspiration  of  countless  multitudes  as  the  years  roll 
on.  They  are  among  the  richest  treasures  of  the 
calling  which  they  glorified  and  the  foundations  of 
which  they  did  so  much  to  establish  securely  and  well ; 
for  in  that  early  day  what  one  may  call  the  profession  of 
teaching  was  little  else  than  an  abstraction  pure  and 
simple.  But  these  worthy  spirits  builded  better  than 
they  knew.  What  they  and  their  co-workers  accom- 
plished in  that  early  day,  however,  made  the  wonderful 
advancement  along  the  whole  line,  which  we  now  be- 
hold, possible.  They  were  the  bold,  brave  pioneers, 
and  the  prophets  of  the  good  time  coming.  But  they 
rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  follow  them. 
After  life's  fitful  fever  they  sleep  well. 

Turninjg^  now  for  a  moment  to  present  circumstances 
and  conditions,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  current  of 
thought  and  discussion  has  a  tendency  to  place  educa- 
tion upon  a  more  scientific  and  philosophical  basis  than 
ever  before.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  here, 
as  in  every  other  domain  of  the  universe,  law  reigns  to 
help  or  to  baffle  the  struggles  of  humanity  after  the  un- 
attained.  This  conception  of  universal  law  is  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  growth,  even  as  related  to  the  physical 
world.  We  must  largely  attribute  to  it  the  marvelous 
progress  in  the  discovery  and  application  of  truths 
heretofore  hidden  from  human  view.  To  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  evolution  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  ;  to  Copernicus  the  true  theory  of 
the  solar  system.  To  Volta,  Sir  William  Thompson, 
Michael  Faraday, and  our  own  Joseph  Henry,  educator 
and  scientist,  and  that  wizard  of  the  powers  of  the  air, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  others,  the  development  and 
application  of  that  still  mysterious  electric  force  which 
is  literally  annihilating  time  and  space,  making  path- 
ways for  itself  in  ocean's  depths,  climbing  over  moun- 
tain summits,  traversing  diverse  climates  and  zones,  and 
bringing  all  the  people  of  the  earth  into  intimate  rela- 
tions of  fraternity  and  good  will.  Indeed,  there  seems 
to  be  no  assignable  limit  to  the  progress  of  these  wonder- 
ful revelations  of  the  secrets  of  the  natural  world. 
And  there  are  indications  m  many  directions  that  the 
same  rigorous,  persistent  scrutiny  of  the  phenomena  of 
mind  and  spirit  will  eventually  reward  the  daring  ken 
of  man  with  those  immutable  truths  so  needtul  for  his 
guidance,  instruction,  and  warning  in  the  training  and 
cultivation  of  his  manifold  powers  and  faculties. 

Prof.  Henry,  above  referred  to,  from  his  triple  stand- 
point of  educator,  scientist,  and  philosopher,  once  pre- 
dicted that  the  time  would  come  in  the  fullness  of  our 
knowledge  of  nature  and  man  when  the  work  of  the 
true  educator  would  be  pursued  with  the  same  certainty 
and  precision  of  results  as  those  which  characterize  the 
engineering  of  our  modern  times.  This  is  a  somewhat 
startling  prophecy,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
achievements  of  the  last  half  century  we  are  almost 
justified  in  the  belief  that  all  things  are  possible  in  the 
domain  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of  material  existence  to 
those  who  earnestly,  patiently,  and  reverently  *Mearn  to 
labor  and  to  wait." 

These  general  observations  must  suffice  for  the  first 
of  the  proposed  series,  while  that  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  more  practical  must  be  reserved  for  what 
may  follow.  William  F.  Phelps. 

St,  Paul^  Minn, 


Letters. 


The  "Worst  Boy." 

I  have  known  a  boy  who  was  called  "  the  worst  boy "  in  a 
school-room  of  fifty  boys.  This  teacher  was  called  '*  the  best 
teacher  m  town."  She  was  forty  years  old  and  he  was  thirteen. 
Her  manner  was  haughty,  so  was  his.  She  would  have  her  own 
way  if  a  will  bad  to  be  broken  to  pieces;  so  would  he.  When  he 
was  only  three  years  old  he  committtd  a  digression  for  which  his 
mother  asked  him  to  say  he  was  sorry.  '*  But  I  am  not  sorry ,'^ 
he  said.  "  Then  I  will  whip  you  till  you  are  sorry,"  she  exclaimed, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  apply  tbe  rattan  to  the  boy. 

Howls  and  ytlls  followed,  the  mother  resting  once  in  a  while  to 
ask — "Will  you  say  you  arc  sorry?  "  "You  can  fisai  me  because  you 
are  the  biggtst,  but  I'll  never  be  sorry,"  he  answered.  She  went  on 
whipping.  Resting  again,  she  demanded — "  Will  you  say  you  are 
sorry?  "  "  You  can  kill  me,  but  I'll  never  say  I'm  sorry,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  fury  flashing  eye  and  trembling  body.  That  mother 
put  by  the  rattan.  She  was  defeated,  and  ever  alter  he  controlled 
her.  She  was  not  iKise  enough  to  turn  that  strong  will  in  another 
direction  instead  of  opposing  it.  His  teacher  was  not  wise  enough 
to  turn  his  will  in  the  right  direction  either.  Such  scenes  occurred 
in  the  school-room  t>etween  the  two !  Disgraceful,  heartrenaing. 
At  last  he  was  expelled  from  school.  His  father  went  to  the 
school  committee  to  intercede  for  tbe  boy.  On  the  board  was  a 
lady.  She  was  touched  by  the  father's  appeal,  and  she  influenced 
the  rest  of  the  committee  to  allow  him  to  return  to  school. 

She  sat  in  an  ante-room  and  watched  the  teacher  and  the  boy 
that  day,  without  the  boy  kaowing  he  was  watched.  She  saw 
tfic  boy  •*  get  through  his  .  rithmetic  study  "  long  before  the  rest. 
Then  she  saw  him  -hitch  "  in  his  chair.  "  Stay  in  at  recess  for 
restlessness  "  observed  Miss  Strong,  the  teacher.  The  lady  of 
the  school  committee  saw  the  boy  take  up  a  book  and  read.  His 
mouth  twitched,  his  features  were  convulsed  with  nervous  spasms* 
"  Stay  in  after  school  to-night  lor  making  faces,"  commanded 
Miss  Strong,  the  iracher. 

Then  the  lady  of  the  school  committee  walked  into  the  school- 
room and  asked  the  boy  to  go  into  tbe  next  room  with  a  sealed 
note  to  the  teacner.  The  note  read—"  Set  this  boy  a  hard  ex- 
ample in  arithmetic  and  tell  him  to  come  back  and  do  it.'  A.  B. 
ot  the  school  committee." 

No  one  wa^  more  surprised  than  Miss  Strong  when  the  school 
board  promoted  "  h«.r  worst  boy  "  into  a  room  two  grades  above 
her  own  the  next  week.  There  he  did  admirably,  and  now  he  is 
one  of  the  brightest  business  men  ot  Boston. 

Nervous  children  need  long  receases,  varied  exer  ises,  a  bright, 
cheerful  teacher  who  has  not  too  much  of  the  Napoleon  about 
her  and  one  who  is  willing  to  live  and  let  live  if  you  only  give  her 
half  a  chance !  Lucy  Agnes  Hayes. 

Philadelphia, 

1  have  made  it  the  subjects  of  talks  in  my  school  room  the 
need  of  cooperation  by  all  in  the  good  works  of  society  ;  for  ex- 
ample, I  quoted  that  out  of  5,000  who  had  an  income  from  work 
1 500  said  they  gave  nothing  to  support  religion,  while  they  spent 
for  tobacco  and  whiskey  nearly  $10  each  year.  I  have  found  this 
to  be  a  most  needed  subject  for  instruction.  Those  who  spend 
little  on  religion  spend  little  on  literature.  The  church  supports 
the  school ;  the  school  should  support  the  church. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  so  many  words,  but  I  discuss  the  importance 
of  having  a  hand  in  propelling  all  the  good  things  of  the  world 
outside  of  the  school  room.  The  children  have  t^en  much  inter- 
ested in  the  way  1  have  put  things  and  have  told  me  privately  of 
what  they  have  done  ;  in  some  cases  this  has  been  surprising. 

J.  G.  L. 

We  here  in  Tacoma  can  better  afford  to  buy  a  horse  than  you 
can  a  bicycle.  1  had  a  fine  horse  that  cost  only  $10,  but  there 
is  nothing  for  horses  to  do.  V\  e  cannot  ship  them  East  without 
paying  the  freight,  for  the  railroads  fear  they  cannot  sell  them. 
Horses  here  have  been  sold  for  $3  and  $5  each,  to  be  killed  for 
their  hides  and  hair.  P.  R. 


Fall  and  Winter  Associations. 

Oct.  11-13.  Nebraska  State  Association  of  Superintendents  and  Princi- 
pals at  Lincoln.     Ldwin  N.  Brown,  president. 

Oct.  18.  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association  at  New  Haven.  W. 
I.  Twitchcll. 

Oct.  17- 10.  Northeastern  Iowa  Educational  Association  at  Charles  City. 
W.  D.  Wells,  Grundy  Center,  pres. ;  O.  M    Elliot,  Reinbeck,  sec'y. 

Oct  16-18.  —Nova  Scotia  Provincial  Educational  Association  at  tbe  nor> 
mal  school,  Truro.     A.  McKay.  Halifax,  secretary. 

Oct.  16,  17,  18. — New  York  State  Council  ot  City  and  Village  School  Su- 
perintendents at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  R.  K.  V.  Montford,  President.  New- 
burg. 

Oct.  3 1 -Nov.  1-2.  Fifty-first  annual  session  of  the  Rhode  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction  at  Providence.     President,  Wa'ter  B.  Jacobs. 

Dec.  36,  27,  28. — Idaho  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Moscow. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  1-3.  Iowa  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Des  Moines.  R. 
C.  Barrett,  pres.  ;  Cairie  A.  Byrne,  chairman  ex.  com. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

What  is  the  Veda,  often  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  ancient  Hindus  ? 
Quebec.  F.  P.  G. 

The  word  Veda  means  knowledge ;  there  are  four  volumes  by 
this  name.  The  first  is  the  Rig  Veda— and  contains  hymns  and 
songs  of  praise  and  poetical  pieces ;  it  is  the  Bible  of  the  Hin- 
dus. The  next  volume  is  a  re-arrangement  of  parts  of  the  Rig 
Veda  and  is  called  the  Soma  Veda—  it  contains  chants  used  by 
the  priests  in  the  soma  ceremonies.  (There  was  a  drmk  made 
from  the  soma  plant  that  intoxicated,  but  which  they  claimed  in- 
spired them ;  the  drinking  of  this  was  accompanied  with  cere- 
monies.) The  third  was  called  the  Yaj  Veda,  contammg  formu- 
las relatinij  to  sacrifice— Yaj  means  sacrifice  in  Hindu.  The 
fourth  is  called  the  Atharva  Veda,  some  of  it  is  historical,  some 
drawn  from  the  Rig  Veda.  Evidently  the  foundations  of  these 
volumes  were  poems ;  then  the  poets  became  priests,  then  the 
priests  read  poems  written  in  past  times.  J  he  original  belief  was 
that  the  poet  was  merely  a  mouthpiece  of  divinity.  The  date  of 
the  firat  Veda  is  supposed  to  be  about  2,000  B.  C. 

Was  there  such  a  person  as  Buddha  or  is  he  an  imagined  being  ? 
Quebec,  F.  G.  P. 

Brdhmanism  had  existed  probably  1800  years  when  the  re- 
markable man,  a  real  person,  appeared  about  500  B.  C.  and  origi- 
nated a  new  religion  now  followed  by  one-third  of  the  human 
race.  His  father  Suddhodana  Gautama  was  a  king,  the  ruler  of 
ths  Sakyas ;  he  was  named  Siddhartha  Gautama.  As  he 
achieved  such  a  great  reputation  he  was  called  Gautama,  as  wc 
say  Lincoln,  Grant.  He  "claimed  to  have  become  spiritually  en- 
lightened, and  took  the  name  Budcha  which  means  "enlightened." 
When  twenty-nine  years  old  he  left  his  home  to  search  lor  some 
satisfaction  that  would  meet  his  spiritual  demands.  He  studied 
the  Hindu  philosophy,  but  got  no  light ;  then  he  tried  penance  and 
tortures.  At  last  he  saw  clearly  tde  solution  of  life's  problems 
and  started  for  Benares  "to  open  the  gate  of  immorUlity  to  man," 
saying.  "  I  have  completely  conquered  all  evil  passions.^'  "  1  live 
to  be  the  prophet  of  perfect  truth."  He  urged  his  disciples  "  to 
teach  all,  to  exert  good  will  without  measure  towards  all  beiugs." 
He  cut  loose  from  Brahmanism,  but  that  went  on ;  about  900 
A.  D.  the  Brahmans  drove  Buddhism  out  of  India.  It  prevails 
mostly  in  China  and  Japan.  There  are  400,000,000  Buddhists. 
The  Buddhist  bible  is  termed  Tripitaka.  When  his  father  asked 
him  what  were  the  principles  of  his  religion  he  said : 

**  Rise  up  I  and  loiter  not  1 
Practice  a  moral  hfe  aright, 
Who  follows  virtue  rests  in  bliss 
Both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
Follow  after  the  moral  life 
Follow  not  after  wrong , 
Who  follows  virtue  res^s  in  bliss 
Both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.*' 


Is  it  known  what  electricity  is,  or  consists  hi  ?    What  is  the  best  theory  ? 
Detroit,  R.  H.  C. 

Edison  savs  we  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  that  it  acts  like  a 
fluid  as  much  as  anything.  The  best  theory  is  that  it  consists  of 
an  irifinitely  fine  form  of  matter  in  a  state  of  infinite  motion  and 
manifesting  itself  in  whorls  or  vortex  rings.  It  appears  to  be 
around  the  chemical  atoms  and  be  the  cause  of  chemical  action. 
An  atom  of  oxygen,  for  example,  is  supposed  10  be  a  core,  or  cen- 
ter, around  which  electrical  matter  is  whirUng.  Heat  and  light 
are  caused  by  the  effects  of  this  matter  on  ordinary  matter. 
."*  Chemical  affinity  and  electricity  arc  one  and  the  same,"  says 
Helmholu. 


How  IS  argon  and  helium  to  be  obtained  ?  Do  they  combine  with  otner 
elements  ?  E.  P.  L. 

Annandahy  Fa, 

Free  argon  and  helium  have  now  been  found  in  the  sulphurous 
waters  of  springs  in  the  Pyrcnnees  at  La  Raiil^re  and  Bois ;  in- 
troduced either  into  a  Piflcker  tube  containing  magnesium  wire  and 
subjected  to  the  silent  discharge  of  electricity  they  combined  with 
the  magnesium.  They  also  combine  with  platinum  in  the  same 
way. 


Was  there  not  an  experiment  tried  to  show  that  plants  get  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  air  ?  E.  W. 
Ba//tmore, 

An  experiment  was  made  by  Van  Helmont  over  300  years  ago 
and  the  first  recorded  of  the  kind,  to  ascertain  the  office  of  the 
earth  m  plant  life.  He  put  in  a  reccptable  200  pounds  of  dried 
earth  and  in  it  planted  a  wilow  tree  weighing  5  pounds,  water 
was  added  from  time  to  time  tor  five  years  but  nothing  else.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  willow  was  removed  and  found  to  weigh 
164  pounds  and  the  earth  five  pounds  less  two  ounces.  Von  Hel- 
mont concluded  the  plant  got  its  nourishment  from  the  water ;  we 
know  it  comes  mainly  from  the  air. 


Ontario. 

The  Haliburton,  Ontario  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Minden, 
September  19.  Nlr.  Houston  gave  an  address  on  analysis  as 
a  means  of  clarifying  knowledge  and  promoting  mental  cultnre. 
Mr.  Hicks  illustrated  his  method  of  teaching  composition.  Mr. 
Young  delivered  an  evening  address,  Mr.  Leith,  on  behalf  of 
the  teachers  of  Haliburton  county  presented  Dr.  Curry,  the  retir- 
ing inspector  of  schools,  with  a  valuable  microscope. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  Mr.  Leith ; 
vice-president,  Mr.  English  ;  secretary- treasurer.  Mr.  J.  A.  Mc- 
intosh ;  Delegates  to  Provincial  Association.  Miss  Delamere  and 
Mr.  Leith  ;  substitute,  Miss  Scriver ;  committee.  Miss  Delamere, 
Miss  O'Connell,  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Palmer,  and  Mortimer. 


Better  Training  for  Teachers. 

"The  great  cause  which  hinders  public  education  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  fact  the  people,  the  cit  zens,  the  voters,  have  no  genuine 
love  for  education  and  no  real  appreciation  of  what  learning  is.  If 
their  interest  and  their  appreciation  amounted  to  anything  they 
would  see  to  it  that  the  school  trustees  and  school  commissioner 
were  themselves  persons  of  education  and  cultivation.  And  any 
school  that  is  conducted  by  teachers  who  are  uneducated  and  un- 
trained in  the  art  of  teaching  is  likely  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 
By  laws  we  protect  litigants  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  pettifog- 
gers who  have  not  been  admitted  and  licensed  to  practice  at  the  bar 
after  a  regular  course  of  instruction.  So,  too,  we  protect  sick  peo- 
ple from  the  ignorance  of  physicians  not  regularly  graduated  from 
a  school  of  medicine.  But  our  teachers,  though  after  a  perfunctory 
exam  nation  they  acquire  a  certificate  to  teach,  in  six  cases  out  of 
ten  are  voung  women  with  no  heart  in  their  work,  but  an  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  trade  until  they  are  invited  to  marry  ;  in  two 
other  cases  they  are  young  men  who  wish  to  support  themselves 
while  studying  what  they  consider  a  real  profession  ;  in  another 
the  teacher  is  an  incompetent :  while  in  the  remaining  case  of  the 
stated  ten  the  teacher  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  person  senouslv 
pursuing  a  life  work  because  he  or  she  is  interested  in  the  work 
and  conscious  of  its  high  nobility.  Here  we  have  four  classes  of 
teachers  where  there  should  only  be  one"— /oAn  Gilmer  Speed 
in  the  Forum, 


New  Books. 


After  long  illness  nothing  equals  the  building-up  effects  of  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla. 


The  child  learns  his  mother  tongue  by  hearing  words  repeated 
over  and  over  again  untU  they  are  firmly  fixed  in  his  memory. 
The  same  process  must  be  employed  in  the  learning  of  a  foreign 
language.  In  his  Conies  et  Legends,  Ikre  Partie,  H.  A  Gaerbcr 
has  so  told  the  stones  in  French  as  to  repeat  the  words  and 
idioms  again  and  again.  He  has  made  them  graphic  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  the  plot  and  stimulate  curiosity.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  style  in  his  works  on  mythology  can  judge  of 
the  charm  of  this  little  book.  The  matter  consists  of  legends  and 
folk  stories  drawn  from  English,  Dutch,  French.  Russian,  Bo- 
hemian, and  other  sources.  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
60  cents.) 

That  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  circum- 
stances of  those  receiving  it,  is  as  true  of  language  as  of  any  other 
branch  This  fact  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  A  Common  Sense  Guide  to  English  for  Foreigners  by 
Dr.  Oscar  Weineck.  The  book  grew  out  of  the  unique  experi- 
ence derived  from  twenty  years'  teaching  of  Russians,  Swedes, 
and  Germans  in  evening  schools,  the  learners  being  of  all  classes 
from  the  farmer's  boy  to  the  college  student  The  method 
adopted  is  that  of  Gouin.  The  subject  is  developed  in  a  logical 
order,  so  that  the  pupil  is  enabled  from  the  first  action  stated, 
without  understanding  the  words  spoken,  to  divine  their  mean- 
ing by  the  logical  necessity  of  the  action  that  has  to  follow.  The 
lessons  are  intended  to  teach  the  vocabulary  that  is  most  neces- 
sary for  a  foreigner  to  learn  first.  There  is  a  series  of  composi- 
tions on  the  household,  the  body,  food,  daily  life,  and  surround- 
ings, industries  and  professions,  government,  animal  and  plant 
life.  Besides  there  are  a  great  many  set  conversations  to  show 
the  language  as  spoken  in  every-day  life.  The  method  no  doubt 
will  be  attended  with  good  results  m  all  places  where  mixed 
classes  of  foreigners  are  to  be  taught.  (F.  W.  Christem,  3S4 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York) 

Alfred  P.  Gage,  Ph.  D.,  the  author  of  The  Principles  of  Phy- 
sics, doubts  the  wisdom  of  making  a  text-book  so  small  as  to  ne- 
cessitate the  meager  treatment  of  important  matters.  Therefoie 
a  generous  amount  of  space  has  been  accorded  to  the  various  di^ 
visions  of  the  subject ;  but  not  too  much,  even  for  an  elementaty 
treatise,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  the  vast  field  covered  by  the 
science  well  knows.     The  principles  are  stated  and  enough  ex- 
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amples  given  Co  fix  them  firmly  in  the  mind.  Although  thb  is 
strictly  a  text-book,  making  no  pretentions  to  being  a  iaboraiory 
manual,  experiments  under  each  head  are  described  that  may  be 
performed  with  simple  apparatus.  The  treaim'  ni  is  especially 
lull  in  regard  to  the  latest  applications  of  physical  knowledjte 
as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  telephone,  elecinc  light,  microphone, 
photopbone.  etc.  Numerous  quesiions  and  problems  are  louod 
at  the  end  o(  the  main  divisions  of  the  book.     The  illustrations 

t  Co.,  i 

111  the  German  Rtadtr  for  Be^inntrs,  by  Prof.  Chas.  Harris, 
oi  Western  Reserve  universliy,  will  be  found  easy  and  interesting 
selections  which  can  be  used  profitably  with  the  first  lesson  in  the 
language.  The  plan  has  been  lo  grade  thera  carefully  so  that 
the  pupil  may  overcome  diiticuliies  gradually  and  thus  come  by 
easy  stages  lo  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  languai^e.  The  selec- 
ii^ons  have  been  made  with  judgment;  those  acquainted  with 
Oerman  literature  will  find  in  tnis  book  many  of  the  oest  known 
gems  m  the  language,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  There  are  foot- 
notes and  a  vocabulary  sufficient  for  the  translation  of  any  selec- 
tion  m  the  volume.      (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.      i2mo., 

360  pp.      $,.12.) 

As  an  aid  in  learning  to  draw  The  Royal  Graduated  DraTt- 
*itg  Cards  will  be  found  useful.  These  are  in  seven  packets, 
each  of  which  contains  about  forty  cards  with  models  10  be  cop- 
M  '  ^°^'  ''  ^'  ^'^  3  are  freehand  ;  No.  4  drawing  to  scale  ; 
No.  5  geometry;  No   6  freehand;  and  No.  7  plans  and  eleva- 


Edward  Knobel  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  handsome  little 
books  on  natural  science  subjects  that  will  prove  a  great  help  to 
beginners  in  science.  The  most  recent  one  is  entitled  fhe  Day 
BtUierJliei  and  Dmijlirrs  of  New  England.  The  introdu.tion 
tells  how  to  collect  and  to  study  these  insects.  Then  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  family  are  pictured,  clas-ified,  and  de- 
scribed, so  that  the  pupil  will  not  have  much  trouble  in  identify- 
ing them.  (Bradlee  Whidden,  18  Arch  street,  Boston.  Oblong 
lamo..  paper ;  net,  50  cents.) 

Coleridee  won  as  high  a  place  as  a  critic  and  a  philosopher  as 
he  did  as  a  poet.  His  prose  works  were  an  inspiration  and  a 
guide  to  his  contemporaries  and  those  who  followed  and  there- 
fore have  had  more  effect  on  our  hterature  than  now  appears.  A 
careful  reading  of  his  Ptinc'pUs  0/  CrUicism,  which  has  been 
published  in  Heath's  English  Classics  series,  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  students  of  literature.  It  is  edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Andrew  J.  George.  M.  A.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
portrait  of  Coleridge.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    90  cents) 

The  main  purpose  held  in  view  In  'be  preparation  of  the  His- 
tory  of  our  Country,  by  the  authors,  Suf>ts.  Oscar  H.  Cooper  and 
Leo-^ard  Lemmon  and  Piof.  Harry  F.  Esiill,  all  holding  educa- 
tional positions  in  Texas,  was  t»  present,  fairly  and  impartially,  an 
It  of  the  history  and  progress  of  all  sections  o(  the  Unioo. 


All  historians  should  give  an  unbiased  n 
to  say  that  they  do  not.  The  mtthod  of  these  authors  on  dis- 
puted questions,  such  as  secession,  has  been  to  state  the  claims  of 
both  sides;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  treat  such  matters, 
giving  one  a  better  chance  to  judge  of  the  facts  as  they  actually 
occurred.  By  a  series  of  ubles,  charts,  and  summaries  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  get  a  m  re  vivid  idea  of  the  course  of  events  than 
he  would  from  th  simple  narrative.  The  commercial,  social,  and 
literary  progress  has  not  been  neglected.  The  book  b  illustrated 
with  plain  and  colored  maps,  numerous  portraits  of  diMinguished 
people,  etc.  The  printing  and  binding  are  excellent,  (Ginn&Co,, 
Boston) 


(Selected  from  Our  Times,  monthly,  30  cents  >  yeir.) 

The  World's  Workers. 

Recant  Discoveries  In  ^ypt— Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  fund,  work  of  excavation  of  great  import- 
ance has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  three  winters  near 
Thebes.  The  most  interesting  object  lately  unearthed  is  the 
temple  of  Der-el  Bahri  (der-el-bah'rt).  which  suorts  on  the  op- 
posite side  ol  the  Nile  from  the  temple  Amon  at  Kamak,  at  a 
point  where  the  great  limestone  cliffs  of  the  old  river  bank  fold 
back  into  the  western  desert.  At  the  base  of  the  scar  and  dove- 
tailed in'o  a  comer  of  the  rock,  the  architect  has  planted  tbetem<- 
ple.  When  work  was  begun  this  lovely  ancient  edifice  was  cov- 
ered with  a  mass  of  rubbish  in  some  places  no  less  than  fortyfeet 
in  thickness  ;  this  hu  been  cleared  away. 

The  temples  oE  Egypt  were  of  two  kinds— those  standing  freely 
upon  the  plains,  or  gigantic  caverns  hewn  into  the  cliff's  "ide.  The 
temple  of  Der-el-Bahri  is  a  combination  of  both  Tne  great 
phtiorms.  no  less  th  in  three  in  number,  rising  like  three  gigaatic 
step*,  one  higher  than  the  other,  are  merely  the  approach  to  the 
temple.  The  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary  of  Amon,  to  which 
great  god  of  Thebes  the  building  is  dedicated,  lies  in  thecliff  side. 
and  for  no  less  than  sixty  feet  the  visitor  penetrates  the  solid  rock 
to  examine  its  features.  In  addition  to  the  templethere  are  many 
rock  hewn  halls  and  shrines  to  which  entrance  may  be  found  from 
the  platforms. 

The  architect  of  the  temple  was  Senmut,  a  statue  of  whom  is 
in  Berlin.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ramaka.  On  this 
statue  is  an  inscription  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
combine  the  actual  and  assumed  sex  of  this  kingly  queen :  "  I 
was  a  great  man  who  loved  his  hwd,  and  1  gained  the  favor  of 
my  quetrt.  He  exalted  me  before  the  face  of  the  land  to  the  rank 
of  overseer  of  his  house  and  purveyor  of  the  land.  I  was  chief 
over  the  chiefs,  head  of  the  arebitects ;  I  executed  k-s  orders  in 
the  land.  I  lived  under  the  lady  of  the  land.  Queen  Ramaka  liv- 
ing eternally."  This  queen  reigned  fifteen  nundred  Jyears  before 
Christ,  two  hundred  years  before  the  Hebrews  fled  from  Egypt. 

The  mo«l  wonderful  discovery  m«de  in  recent  years  in  Egypt, 
however,  is  that  of  a  race  of  men  wholly  unlike  the  people  of  UK 
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land  in  their  customs  and  their  arts,  wholly  unrelated  to  them, 
and,  so  far  as  known,  wholly  unlike  any  race  of  antiquity.  They 
lived  in  a  district  extending  for  some  hundred  miles  south  of 
Abjdos  (a-bfdos)  and  records  of  them  go  back  to  three  thousand 
years  before  Christ.  The  explorers  opened  about  two  thousand 
graves.  They  found  that  the  men  were  tall,  long-legged,  long- 
beardrd,  eagle-nosed.  No  evidence  is  found  of  their  understand- 
ing the  art  of  writing,  but  in  the  fine  arts,  with  the  exception  of 
drawing  and  sculpture  they  were  quite  on  a  par  with  the  Egyptians. 
Thev  made  stone  and  copper  implements  and  pottery  of  beautiful 
workmanship.  The  mummifying  of  the  dead  was  not  practiced. 
In  war,  at  least,  they  practiced  cannibalism. 

Delivery  of  Books  in  the  Boston  Public  library.— In  the 

Boston  public  library  the  boys  have  been  replaced  by  machinery  for 
the  delivery  of  books.  The  five  acres  of  book  shelves  are  arranged 
in  six  "  stacks,"  or  stories.  From  the  second  floor  front  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  stacks  a  pneumatic  tube  system  conveys  cards, 
tickets,  and  other  messages  to  every  part  of  the  building.  The 
attendant  on  a  certain  floor  receiving  notice  that  a  certain  book 
or  books  are  wanted,  places  it  or  them  in  a  railway  car  with  a 
cable  attachment,  pushes  it  off  the  side  switch  to  the  main  line 
on  that  floor  from  which  it  runs  at  a  rate  of  500  feet  a  minute  to 
a  special  elevator,  which  drops  automatically  to  the  delivery  room, 
waits  till  the  car  rolls  back  and  then  delivers  it  on  a  return  track 
to  the  switch  from  which  it  started. 

Irrlgationin  Western  Kansas.— In  this  almost  rainless  re- 
gion the  farmers  are  using  the"  underflow  "  to  water  their  lands. 
Wells  are  sunk  to  this  water,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  windmills  and  pumps  raise  it  to  reservoirs,  where  it  is 
stored  and  used  when  needed.  In  the  vicinity  of  Garden  City 
there  are  about  150  reservoir  irrigated  farms. 

The  Hifirh  Building  Problem.— Many  of  the  recently  con- 
structed buildings  in  New  York  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  and  even 
niore  stories  in  height.  The  advantages  of  having  offices  in  such 
hi^h  structures  are  pure  air,  plenty  of  Tight,  and  freedom  from  the 
noise  and  dust  of  the  street.  But  if  all  built  high  buildings  some 
of  these  advantages  would  be  lost ;  hence  the  owners  of  some  of 
these  buildings  have  secured  long  leases  of  adjoining  structures 
so  that  their  light  and  air  shall  not  be  cut  off.  On  the  other 
hand,  high  buildings  on  narrow  streets  shut  out  the  sunlight  and 
thus  favor  the  multiplication  of  disease  breeding  bacteria.  For 
this  reason  it  is  said  that  the  question  of  the  hmitation  of  the 
height  of  buildings  will  come  up  for  consideration  by  the  New 
York  legislature. 

Chicago  has  an  ordinance  which  went  into  effect  last  May, 
limiting  the  height  of  buildings  in  that  city  to  1 30  feet  and  not 


higher  than  three  times  the  least  dimension.  In  Boston  the  kmit 
is  1 2  5  feet.  Glasgow  has  a  law  forbidding  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing  that  is  higher  than  the  width  of  the  street  on  which  it  abuts. 
If  ;t  is  set  ba  k  from  the  street  this  disunce  may  be  added  to  the 
height.  Where  any  building  faces  any  public  square  or  plaa 
where  the  clear  space  is  greater  than  eighty  feet  therc'is  no  limit 
to  the  height  imposed* 

Where  Ships'  Masts  Come  From.— The  spars  from  which 
the  masts  of  the  Defender  and  Valkyrie  were  made  were  cut  at 
Kamilchie  in  the  state  of  Wash.ngton.  That  state  annualhr 
sends  out  at  least  100  vessels  timber  laden,  in  every  direcuon,  all 
the  way  from  Corea  to  Australia  and  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and 
even  to  the  Kimberiey  diamond  mines  and  the  Johannesburg  gold 
mines,  in  Africa.  It  is  stated  that  the  flag  of  the  emperor  of 
Japan  flies  from  a  stick  of  Puget  sound  timber,  and  it  is  known 
positively  that  the  flagstaff  on  Windsor  Castle,  from  wtiich  waves 
the  union  jack  in  the  daily  view  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  a  Douglas 
fir  from  Puget  sound— a  Yankee  contribution  to  the  furniture  of 
the  monarch  of  the  British  isles,  it  is  also  true  that  the  largest 
flagstaff  in  Maine,  the  Pine  Tree  sute,  is  at  Lewiston.  and  it  came 
from  Puget  sound.  Nor  is  it  a  remarkable  piece  of  timber,  as  one 
comes  to  think  who  lives  in  Washington.  It  is  all  the  Douglas 
fir,  yet  it  is  known  abroad  as  Oregon  pine. 

Recalled  Stormy  Times. 

*•  Well  that  looks  natural "  said  the  old  soldier,  looking  at  a  can  of  con- 
densed milk  on  the  breakfast  table  in  place  of  ordinary  milk  that  failed  on 
account  of  the  storm,  "Ifs  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  we  used  dunng 
ihe  war. " 

Tour  to  the  South  via  Pennsylvania  Kailroad. 

The  last  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  very  attractive  early 
Autumn  tours  t » the  South  will  start  from  New  York  in  a  special  train  of 

parlor  cars  on  October  8.  .  .     ,   ^       ^     i_  .*i  ^  u   r 

The  tour  covers  a  period  of  ten  days,  and  includes  the  batUefiekl  of 

Getty.^burg,  picturesque   Blue  Mountain,   Luray    Caverns,    the    >'aiunil 

Bridge,  Grottoes  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  cities  of  Richmond  ai«d  Wtoh- 

ington.  and  Mt.  Vernon.  .    -.      r         xr 

The  round-trip  rate,  including  all  necessary  expenses,  is  $55  from  ^ew 

York  $53  from  Philadelphia,  andproportionate  rates  from  other  pomts. 
For  detailed  itinerary  apply  to  Ticket  Agents  or  to  Tourist  Agent,  1 196 

Broadway,  New  York,  or  Room  41 »,  Broad  Street  Sution,  Philadelphia. 
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TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  '""^ZTX '' 

Established  In  1  88  »-.     Positions  filled.  3700:  Seeks  Teaohers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ^''^''^^MP%y'^*^  * 
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as  King  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Can. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

provides  competent  teachers  with  good  positions.    Write  for  particulars. 

Irving  Hazen,  Manag^er,  28  West  23rd  Street,  New  York.    {Fi/tA  Ave.  &*  Bn^adway.) 
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Musicians  of  both  sexes  for  Univeraiues,  Colicfes, 
Schools,  Families  and  Churches.  Circulars  of  choice 
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ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides   Schools  of  aM    Grades   with    competent   Teachers.      Assists 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtaining  Positions. 

C9rr»aP0mdtnc*  tuith  school  officers  and  teachers  is  invited. 

HARIJkN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager.   24  »t«te   St.,  Albany,   N.   Y. 


THE  ALBERT  &  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
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Wc  have  good  places  for  good  teachers  in  all  depart- 
ments.    Register  at  once. 

E.    F.    FOSTER,  Manager, 
50  BROMFIELD  STREET,      BOSTON,  MASS. 


Introduces  to  coUeees,  schools,  and  tamil  es,  superior 
Professors,  Principals.  Assistants,  Tutors,  and  Got- 
emesses,  for  every  department  of  instruction ;  lecoa- 
mends  fi^ood  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.   M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 
American  and  Foreign  Temekors*  Afmujr^ 
tl3  CbIob  H^aare,  Mew  Yifu 

For  lareer  salaries,  or  change  of  location.  addicM 
Teachers^  Co-operauve  Association.  6034  Woodiavo 
Ave..  Chicago.  Orviu.b  Brbwkr,  Mamm,^r, 

TITACiKDQo^  recognized  ability  wanted 
I  kHwnbf%w  for  high  giade  positions  In  Kenn- 
svlvania  and  other  sutes.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Robu 
L.  Myers,  Manager,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
(llih  year.) 

A^  A tr^'tiryt  »s  valuable  m  proportion  to  us 
^1  n  agency  influence.  If  It  merely  heat* 
of  vacancies  and  /l,rff  is  something,  but  if  it 
tells  you  about  them  ^^^^^  is  asked  to  recomoiend 
a  teacher  and  recommends  f? rrntwf^^/lt 
you.    that    is    more.       Ouis    l^CCOmfneTtO^ 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

chermerhom's  Teachers'  Agency 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1855. 

3  East  14TH  Street,  N.  Y, 
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New  Books. 
Under  the  Old  E/mt.by  Mary  B.  Claflin.is 
a  series  o(  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Gover- 
nor Claflin's  beautiful  estate  at  Newtonville, 
where  many  people  noted  in  literature  and 
politics  and   other  fields  used  to  gather. 
Mrs.  Claflin  has  gathered  up  a  sbeaf  of 
charming  personal  recollections  of  many  of 
these  visitors :     Charles    Sumner,   Henry 
Wilson,  James    Freemdn    Ciarke,    Henry    | 
Ward  Beecher,  Mrs.   Stowe    and    othets. 
Anecdotes,  descriptions,  and  quaint  bits  of  ^ 
conversations  give  the  book  a  unique  and 
most  fascinating  character.    The  general 
make-up  of  the  volume  is  tasty  and  beauti- 
liil.    1  he  paper  is  tinted  to  give  the  imita- 
1  of  an  old  book,  the  edges  rough,  the 
<  gilt.    The  bi  ding  is  green  cloth,  wjth 
:  fettering  and  a  picture  of  the  old  elms 
the  from  cover.    (T.  Y.  Crowell,  &  Co.. 
New  York  and  Boston.     i6mo..  ijo  pp., 
photogravure  frontispiece.    $1.00.) 

Alison's  Hiilory  of  Eurofie.  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
.  probably  the  best  historical  work  cover- 
that  period.  One  critic  says:  '"  The  strong 
and  cver-present  Toryism  of  Alison  mdkes 
his  work  offensive  to  manv  readers  ;  but  it 
is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  its  candor,  its 
fulness,  and  attractiveness  of  style."  This 
history  is  the  most  voluminous  work  of  the 
day ;  it  employed  the  author  twenty-eight 
yi^rs  in  study  and  composition.  It  occupies 
ten  large  octavos,  and  nils  between  eight  and  , 
nine  tnousand  pages.  An  abridged  edition  j 
has  been  prepared  by  Edward  S.  Gould, 
who  has  aimed  to  give  this  work  in  reason- 
able compass  shorn  of  its  repetitions,  super- 
fluities,  inaccuracies,  and  inelegancics.  Kv- 1 
cry  line  of  this  volume  has  been  transcribed 
by  the  editor's  own  hand,  and  not  one  para- 
graph is  given  in  the  precise  words  of  the 
original.  He  has  used  his  own  judgment  in 
the  selection  ol  matter.  The  chapter  on  the 
American  war,  he  considers,  "  a  gratuitous 
libel  on  the  people  and  institutions  of  the 
United  States  ;  "  it  has  been  wholly  omitted. 
Alison  has  related  events  out  oF  order ;  thus 
conlusinjf  the  reader.  The  history  as  given 
in  this  volume  is  therefore  in  a  certain  sense 
his  own,  and  ceitainly  is  much  more  accept- 
able to  Americans  thwi  the  unabridged 
oiigioal.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
Literary  Notes. 
Harper  &  Brothers  have  issued  the 
Comeaies  of  Shaiespeart,  in  four  volumes, 
with  one  hundred  and  thiriy-one  fuil-page 
photogravure  reprodurtions  of  Edwin  A. 
Abocy's  drawings.  These  drawingsare  the  ' 
result  of  many  years  of  carelul  thought. ' 
Months  were  spent  in  the  study  of  Che  I 
scenery  and  accessories  of  each  play,  and  ! 
the  student  and  the  antiquary  will  hod  much  I 
in  the&c  illustrations  to  delight  his  eye.  No  j 
other  illustrator  has  got  so  near  to  the  heart , 
ot  the  immortal  bard. 

Poems  of  Home  and  Country,  by  Samuel 
Francis  Smith,  the  author  ol  "  America," 
lately  issued  By  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co..  will 
have  a  warm  wekome  10  American  homes. 
Tne  young  people  of  our  country  will  hnd  ' 
in  Its  patriotic  poems  a  source  of  unfailing 
inspiration  to  lofty  thought  and  noble  en- 
deavor. 

Tne  completed  edition  ot  the  Heart  of 
Oak  Books,  announced  more  than  a  year 
ago,  has  just  appeared  over  the  imprint  of 
D.  C,  Heath  &  Co.  Originally  designed  to  bt 
issued  in  five  volumes,  it  was  found  expedi- 
ent to  elaborate  and  amplily  the  plan  :  the 
complete  series  therefore,  consi^iis  of  six 
graded  books  instead  of  five,  as  originally 
announced.  These  books  begin  with  the 
rhymes  and  jingles  of  child-literature,  and  | 
pa;s  through  the  various  stages  of  fairy 
stories,  tales  from  mytbland,  and  hero- 
stories,  the  higher  books  containing  the 
gems  of  classic  literature.  | 
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The  thirty-four  convenient  little  volumes 
published  under  the  general  title  of  Modern 
Classics  by  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  are 
in  the  beat  sense  classic,  thouzh  all  o(  them 
are  modern.  They  include  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
England  and  America,  and  translations  of 
several  masterpieces  by  Continental  authors. 
They  consist  in  most  cases  o(  entire  poems, 
essays,  sketches,  and  stories.  The  authors 
are  not  only  shnwn  at  their  best,  but  so  fully 
as  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their  various 
styles,  modes  of  thought,  and  distini;uishmK 
traits.  The  choice  character  of  the  selec- 
tions in  these  volumes  makes  them  peculiarly 
suitable  for  supplementair  reading  in 
schools,  as  indeed  it  also  makes  them  pecu- 
liarly desirable  for  household  libraries. 

McClurK  &  Co..  Chicago,  are  bringing 
out  another  volume  of  the  series  of  gossipy 
nineteenth  c*niury  histories  written  by  Mrs. 
Latimer.  This  time  it  is  Europttn  Africa 
in  the  NimeUtnth  Century. 

Interesting  Notes. 

"A  striking  example,"  says  Ihe  Engi- 
netring  News,  "  of  the  accuracy  of  Ameri- 
can tools  and  woriinianship  is  shown  in  the 
la-inch  guns  now  awaiimg  shipment  from 
Watervliet  Arsenal  to  the  proving  grounds 
at  Sandy  Hoolc.  Each  of  these  guns  is  40 
feet  long  and  weighs  iij.ooo  pounds,  yel 
the  difference  in  weight  between  the  seven 
guns  is  said  to  be  only  ;  pounds.  These 
guDS  are  nickel-steel  tube  army  rifles  of  40 
calibers  in  length,  instead  of  the  usual  3; 
calibers.  Instead  of  a  jacket,  a  aeries  of 
hoops  are  shrunk  on  the  inner  tube  for 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  gun,  and  over 
this  is  shrunk  a  single  jacket,  covering  about 
two-thirds  of  the  length,  and  then  another 
layer  of  long  hoops.  When  the  intricacy  of 
this  assembling  process  is  considered,  in 
connection  with  work  done  on  lathes  capa- 
ble of  handling  guns  40  feet  long,  the  close 
agreement    in    weight    is    almost    pheno- 

There  is  in  Central  Australia  a  spider 
that  makes  a  booming  noise  at  night.  B. 
Spencer  writes  to  Nature  tY\M  the  creature 
was,  with  the  aid  of  the  natives,  easily  cap- 
tured. It  forms  a  tubular  burrow,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep,  be- 
ing a  trap-door  spider  {Phrictis  crassipes). 
At  first  the  noise  was  attributed  to  a  quail, 
but  after  keeping  a  dozen  in  captivity  one, 
on  being  irritated  with  a  straw,  rose  on  her 
hind  legs  and  made  a  low,  whistling  noise, 
moving  alternately  her  palps  up  and  down, 
on  the  chelicerx  as  she  did  so.  While  do 
ing  this  she  would  make  short,  angry  daris 
at  the  straw.  The  noise  is  made  by  an  oval- 
shaped  comb  like  structure  on  the  basal 
joint  of  the  palp,  and  so  placed  that  when 
the  palp  is  moved  up  and  down  it  rubs 
against  a  special  part  of  the  chclicera, 
which  is    provided   with   several   rows   of 

Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
aess,  bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
350.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Slrcot,  New  York. 

Annual  m1«  more  than  6,000,000  bozel. 


strong,  sharp  spines.  The  sound  thus 
produced  can  be  heard,  when  the  spider  b 
m  a  box  in  a  quiet  room,  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  six  or  eight  feet.  A  very  similar 
stridulating  organ  was  found  by  Weod- 
Mason  in  an  Indian  trap-door  spider  {My- 
gale  ttridulam) :  and  the  figure  he  gave 
of  it  when  stridulating  well  illustrates  the 
attitude  of  the  Australian  spider. 

During  the  past  year  the  production  of 
the  turquoise,  has  t>een  about  ^30.000;  in 

1892  it  amounted  to  $175,000,  and  that  of 

1893  to  $143,000.  At  Eagle,  Wis.,  a  dia- 
mond of  1511-32  carats  was  found.  The 
largest  one  was  found  at  Rohlsville,  Wis. 
It  weiifhed  14^  carats.  A  diamond  weigh- 
ing lo]  carats  was  found  near  Kalamazoo. 
The  greatest  diamond  of  any  kind  was 
found  at  the  Jagersfontein  mine,  Africa,  in 
June  of  1S9).  It  weighs  971  carats.  It  is 
of  a  fine  blue  white  color,  but  for  one  slight 
spot  in  the  center,  and  is  value*  at  $3,000,- 
000.  Rubies  were  found  recently  on  the 
Reeves  farm,  near  Franklin,  N.  C.  This 
gem  is  growing  in  popularity.  In  Montana 
the  sapphire  has  been  found,  also  emer.ilds 
In  Maine  the  beryl  is  found  near  Topsham. 
They  very  strikingly  resemaie  the  Nor- 
wegian emeralds  from  Arendol. 

A  recent  surgical  operation  performed  in 
the  Post-Graduate  hospital  of  this  city 
proves  that  one  need  not  die  from  a  broken 
neck.  The  operation  was  performed  on  a 
seventeen- year-old  girl  who  fell  Irom  a 
hammock  and  broke  her  neck.  The  physi- 
cians decided  that  she  had  only  a  few  hours 
to  live,  but  her  father  took  her  to  the  Post- 
Graduate  hospital,  where  Dr.  W.  O  Plymp- 
lon,  assisted  oy  Drs.  Dana  and  Ketsly  re- 
moved the  fifth  vertebra  which  was  shat- 
tered and  pressed  against  the  spinal  cord. 
The  neck  was  then  bandaged  into  its  nor- 
mal position.  The  young  lady  was  entirely 
helpless  before  the  operation,  but  when  re- 
stored to  consciousness,  she  was  able  to 
move  much  as  usual.  The  doctors  say 
there  will  be  no  defornity,  and  no  mcon- 
venience,  unless  it  be  aslight  stiffness  of  the 

Almost  one-third  of  all  humanity,  or 
about  400,000,000  people,  speak  Chmese, 
The  Hindu  language  and  its  various  dia- 
lects are  spoken  by,  perhaps,  125,000,000, 
the  third  place  being  accorded  to  English, 
which  is  now  used  by  111,000,000  people. 
Russ  an  cornea  fourth,  89,000.000  persons 
daily  using  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
German  is  spoken  by  57,000,000  human 
beings,  and  Spanish  by  48,000,000.  Among 
European  languages  French  now  t<ikes  hlili 
place,  and  when  the  languages  of  the  world 
arc  considered  it  ranks  seventh. 

Pins  were  very  popular  gifts  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  Until  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  slicks  and  skewers  were 
used  to  pin  clothes  together.  Pins  were  a 
decided  improvement,  though  at  first  quite 
expensive.  From  the  sums  granted  for 
thatpurpose  came  the  phrase,  "  pin-money," 
now  so  often  applied  to  allowances  for 
strictly  personal  enjoyment. 

Thomas  Carlyle's  house  in  Cheyne  Row 
Chelsea,  London,  was  recently  opened  to 
the  public  as  a  Carlyle  museum.  Many 
pieces  of  furniture  and  other  relics  have 
been  purchased  and  placed  in  it. 
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ri-joice  over  a  permanent  cure  hy  Hooa's  Satfa- 
pariila.  ScroFula  may  appear  as  a  humor,  or  ii 
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Attacking  Ihe  mucous  membrane,  it  may  develop 
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Acts  like  magic  in  the 
alcohol  and  opium 
habits,  entirely  restor- 
ing the  digestive 
powers. 


your  child 

You  note  the  difference  in 
children.  Some  have  nearly 
every  ailment,  even  with 
the  best  of  care.  Others  far 
more  exposed  pass  through 
unharmed.  Weak  children 
will  have  continuous  colds 
in  winter,  poor  digestion  in 
summer.  They  are  with- 
out power  to  resist  disease, 
they  have  no  reserve 
strength.  Scott's  Emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil,  with  hypo- 
phosphites,  is  cod-liver  oil 
partly  digested  ifndadapted 
to  the  weaker  digestions  ot 
children. 

Scott  &  Bowhi,  Chemiiu,  Kiw  Vorli.    yx.  i^|i.«> 
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WENTWORTH'S   MENTAL  ARITHMETICl      A  HISTORY  OF  ART, 

'.  For  Sctae/i,  SrmtHariti.  and  Collfga,  and  A 
I  SiMdfiti  and  r,>iiriili  in  Enrept. 

looks  like  the  simplest  text-book  in  the  world, ,     By  wn.  h.  qoodvear,  ba. 
That  is  because  it  has  had  the  author's  bestipvW«1i[i[J«'j^^^ 

I  lacti  are  ^tr^ngcil  rind  scl 

thought  for  a  dozen  years.  \:s^i'i'':f^^i. 

Mental  Arithmetic  is  distinctly  a  nneans  to 
an  end,  and  a  simple  direct  method  is,  of 
course,  the  great  object.  Like  all  of  Profes- 
sor Wentworth's  books,  the  Mental  Arithme- 
tic is  the  product  of  mature  thought,  and  is 
admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose. 

The  opinions  which  we  have  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  most  favorable. 
It  is  a  trim  little  book  of  1 90  pages,  neatly 
and  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  The  intro- 
duction price  is  30  cents.  We  cordially  invite 
correspondence.  CINN  &  COMPANY,  Pub- 
lishers, Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 
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TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Arltlimetlc.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  in  Lang;uage,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

By  SOUTHWORTH  and  GODDARD. 
ThMB  .re  work,  □(■(erllQg  ni«i1.     Ihcre  are  many  olher  audi  upon  our  lisl. 

lEACH.  sh'eweIl  4  "imm'r'uT^^ 
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Lmcit  Prices.    He^qiurtcn.    Send  fat  CataldSH. 
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SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITERS 

NOS.     S,     3,     AND     4. 

HAVE   VOU    EXAMINED   THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretorore  Overlooked  h-j  Other  Mmnfoctureis. 


AdJr^ss  THE  SMITH  PREMffiR  TYPEWRTTER  COMPANY. 
°""'''fc?t[«fn'i^?rn?t,*'d"s«t£r'"*'''*'      Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Work  in  Slfflit. 
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nnlfonn  ImpreBalon. 
Improved    Mknifoldinf 
Hartcinal  Hate  AttAeluBeat. 

IVriUfor  catalogue.  Prices  and  ifiecimtn 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

403  &  405  East  6ad  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 
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IMPORTANT  NEW   BOOKS 

ileason  and  Atherton's  First  Qreek  Book 

^     Vfiih  inlroduclion  by  W.  C.  ColUr,  Head  Uflfler  Roibury  Litin  School.       Si.c 


Jll."    The  book  is  ipprSpii«leiy  mli'ilraled?"    '"     *"'    "       "^  "**■"'  '' 

Eclectic  School  Readings 

A  nevKria  of  bri(hi,enteriainingTMciing  books  (or  school  *nd  home.    Coplouily 
UKnlsl  by  eminent  artuts  and  HttncEiTe  In  every  mechanical  feature. 
Lane*!  Mtorlea  for  Children,  FInt  R«md<ir  Grade,    - 
B^dwln'a  Fairy  8tarl«a  and  FabiM,  Sefwnd  Keader  Grade, 
EnlMton'i  jttorlaa  of  Great  Atnerleann  lor  Lltile  AmerlcaDi 
—Second  Reader  Grade.      ....... 

Baldwin'*  bid  Grsek  atorlen.— Third  Reader  Grade.     • 
Imleitaii'i  Tme  Btorlei  of  Amerlean  Life  and  Adrenture.- 

Thlrd  Reader  Grade. 

Othen  in  Prepatalion. 

Reiser's  Laboratory  Work  in  Chemistry 

A  scriea  of  laboratorr  exerclu 


Natural  Course  In  Music 

Bt  Frederic  Ripley  and  Thomai  Tapper. 

eadUy  grows  in  popular  favor.     Already  adopted  jd  iix  cili«  wlEb  an  a^rente 
■pulailoo  of  over  three  quarieia  ol  a  millloR.  bnlde)  In  aUnie  numOer  of  otner^m- 

olted^™  "fhe  iriM  cooliju  0°  ""*"*  "     "  °°         '"""  '  ""' 
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(oark's  Psychology  in  Education    .    .    .    ,„ 

lotcaded  ai  an  aid  in  qulckeniair  an  InterHt  In  mloJ  HUdr  ai  applied  to  education. 
IllleiDtended  primarily  for leactaers,  It  isa  valuable  boik  for  all  whose  buineu  it  ia 
.  educate  the  human  mind. 

oak*  aant  prepaid  on  nwelpt  at  prioea.     Oatalognie,  price-IUta,  alTou- 
n  and  Introdoetlon  term*  free  on  reqneat.    Uovreapondenoe  Invited. 
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ODR  STANDARD  REFERECNE  WORKS 


INCLUDE 

THE  NEW  CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOP.ffiDIA. 

A  Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge,  thoraugbly  up  to  date,  on* 
equaled  by  any  other  encyclopaedia  either  in  America  or  abroad. 

In  ten  Tolumes.    Cloth,  (30.    Sheep,  (40.    Hklf  Morocco,  ^45. 

LIPPIKCOTT'S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Ediiioit  ef  i893_/«r(  issued.  A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  or 
Ge>)graphical  Dictionary  of  the  World,  containing  notices  of  OW 
125,000  pl&cea,  with  recent  Authentic  Information  refpecting  the 
Countries.  Islands,   Riven,  Mountains,  Cities,  Towns,  etc.,  in  everjr 

Siriion  of  the  globe.      Invaluable  10  the  Student,  Teacher,  Banker, 
erchant.  Journalist,  and  Lawyer. 
One  volume.    L^rge  8vo.    Sheep,  f  ts.    Half  Rnula,  $15.    Patent 
Index,  75  cents  additional. 

LffPINCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIOHARY. 

Giving  Memoirs  of  the  Eminem  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Couotries, 
from  which  may  be  gathered  a  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  made  the  world's  history  famous. 


WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY 

Is,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  Standard  DUtioiary  a/ tkt  Engliik  Lmr 
guage,  and  ills  so  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  literary  men.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  may  be  readily  a.4certained  by  an  inspection  of 
our  literary  productions,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  cer- 
tain words  wherein  dictionaries  differ.  It  will  be  found  that  in  at 
If  ail  Ikret-fourths  of  thi  stnndard  works  eflkt  lattgnagt  atulin  mosttf 
the  liaditig  periodicals  the  orthography  is  according  to  Worcester. 
Lare;e4to.  Sheep,  fio.  HalfRuaaia,  fia.  Patent  Index,  75  cent! 
additional. 

SOLD  BV  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Specimen  pages  o/any  af  the  above  books  sent  free  an  application  te  the  pnblisitri. 

i.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COnPANY,  Philulelphi.. 


I  THE    SECRET    OF    HAPPINESS.  § 

i 

I  The  Health  Series  of  School  Physiologies  | 

I  Rv     rHADI  F%      H        «Tnia/FI   I         M   r^  % 


Teach  children  how  to  keep  healthy,  and  you  have  opened  the  door  to  comfort  and  happiness. 
"  Save  the  children  today,  and  we  shall  have  saved  the  nations  to-morrow." 


By   CHARLES    H.    STOWELL,    M.D, 


Are  the  best  text-books  on  the  subject.     They  treat  of  the 
!,  cleanliness,  the  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol  and 


I  care  of  the  body,  food, 
what  to  i3o  in  emergencies,  etc. 


Officially  endorsed  by  tbe  Department  ot  Scieatlflc  Instnictioa  of  tbe  Women's  Glirlstian  Temperance  Onion. 

A  PerfeeUy  OratUd  Series,  Tet  each  Book  Complete  in  Itself. 


1 PBIMER  OF  HEILTH. 

Introduction,  price, 


1  HEILTHY  BODY. 


THE  ESSENTIILS  OF  HEllTH. 


For 


intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. '  For   Advanced    Grammar    Grades,    High 
Introduction  price,  50  cents.  |         Schools.     Introduction  price,  84  cents. 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1S93. 

^i<^™5r^^  Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemicals.  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 


October  19,  1845 


KEW  YORK: 
41  Barclay  Street. 
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The  prang  art  Educational  Papers. 

The  fourth  in  this  series  of  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

By    JOHN    S.    OLARK. 
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REVISED     EDITION 

OF 

'he  Essentials  of  Geography, 

THE    CONTINENTS. 

By  OILMAN  C.    FISHER,  Supi.  of  Schools,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Tbe  (enih  revised  edition  of  this  descivedly  popular  book  has  just  been  published. 
le  fact  thai  it  has  had  such  a  large  annual  sale  for  the  past  ten  years  proves  that  as  an 
llinc  at  work  for  the  teacher,  the  book  is  of  great  value  to  ever;  teacher  of  geography. 
coDtains  all  the  political  and  descriptive  geography  a  pupil  should  be  required  to 
umit  to  memory. 

BOARDS.      PRICE.    30    CENTS. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Somerset  Street,  BOSTON.  aoa  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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10  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON. 


I  69  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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HE  METROPOLITAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


SUCCESS 
OF  THE 
SEASON. 


Stories  of 
Colonial  Children. 


By  MARA  L.   PRATT,  ■<"i-r./j-'ri,.. 

In  writing  this  little  book,  Dr.  Mara  L.  Pratt  has  slruck  the  happiest 
vein.  TTie  book  reads  almost  like  fiction,  so  ingenious  has  the  author 
proved  herself,  in  making  the  whole  Colonial  History  of  New  England  re- 
volve around  little  Peregrine  White  and  Oceanus  Hopkins — the  colonial 
babies  born  upon  the  Mayflower,  and  the  other  Utile  children  who  had  Iheir 
pan  in  those  early  hardships.  Every  story  has  a  child  (or  its  hero  :  it  is 
the  child's  part  in  the  wars  and  Indian  troubles  that  is  portrayed  ;  it  is  the 
children  in  the  churches  that  are  described  ;  the  children  at  ihe  first  Thanks- 
giving ;  the  children  in  the  quaint  costumes  and  the  custom  of  the  Colonial 
limes.  It  is,  in  fact  the  Colonial  child's  own  book  ;  and  we  predict  for  it 
greater  popularity  among  the  little  folks  than  even  the  author's  "  American 
History  Stories.'' 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 
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Timely  Warning. 

The  great  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 
the  house  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  (established 
in  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 
many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 
of  their  name,   labels,   and   wrappers.    Walter 
Baker  8t  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  pure  and    high-grade  Oocoas   and 
Chocolates  on  this  continent.    No  chemicals  are 
used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s  goods. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO,.   Limited. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


S  For  Vertical  Writing. 


Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTIGULAR      and       vERTIGRAPH 

PEN5. 

These  Pens  have  been  especially  designed  for  VertEcal  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 
at  \>j  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT  &  SONS,  «■  Joim  stre«,  hew  York. 
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PECKHAII,  UTTLE  &  CO.,  PubllBhers,  GenBral  School  Supplies,  56  Reads  St,  H.  Y. 
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Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Overworked  men  and  wom- 
en, the  nervous,  weak  and  de- 
bilitated, will  find  in  the  Acid 
Phosphate  a  most  agreeable, 
grateful  and  harmless  stimu- 
lant, giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland,  Me., 
says  :  "  I  have  used  it  in  my  own 
case  when  suffering  from  nervous  ex- 
haustion, with  gratifying  results.  I 
have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the 
varions  forms  of  nervous  debility, 
and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good.' 

Rnmrord  Chemloat  Worlu.  PioTldeBee,  B.  I. 

Beware  of  Subslilutes  and  Iinitatioai. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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Workmanship,  and  consequently  in 
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Anarchism  in  Modern  Pedagogy. 

The  Journal  last  week  contained  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi's  views  on  school  manage- 
ment. In  Tolstoi's  school,  it  was  shown,  the  children 
are  not  subjected  to  any  restraints  whatever  ;  they  may 
learn  or  play  as  they  choose  and  leave  the  school  at  any 
time  they  please.  The  teacher  there  must  wholly  rely 
upon  his  skill  to  secure  the  pupils'  interest  for  the  mat- 
ter he  wishes  to  present  to  them.  The  whole  school, 
in  fact,  is  an  organization  conducted  on  anarchistic 
principles  that  exclude  exaction  of  obedience.  The 
description  reads  well  and  there  are  probably  some  who 
see  in  it  a  picture  of  an  ideal  school  community.  But  even 
the  assurance  that  Tolstoi's  school  is  a  success  will  not 
lull  a  thoughtful  educator  into  the  belief  that  a  school 
of  this  kind  exerts  a  healthy  educative  influence  upon 
the  youthful  minds. 

Tolstoi's  plan  is  not  new.  Rousseau  proposed  the 
same  thing  132  years  ago  ;  he  wanted  Emile,  his  imag- 
inaxy  pupil,  to  be  brought  up  in  this  way.  Speaking  of 
Emile's  education  at  the  age  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years,  for  instance,  he  says  :  ''  This  is  also  the  time  for 
accustoming  the  pupil,  little  by  little,  to  give  consecu- 
tive attention  to  the  same  subject  ;  but  it  is  n^er  con- 
straini^  but  always  pleasure  or  desire ^  which  should  pro- 
duce this  attention.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that 
mttcntion  does  not  become  a  burden  to  him,  and  that  it 
does  not  result  in  ennui.  Therefore  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  him,  and,  whatever  may  happen,  abandon  every- 
thing rather  than  have  his  tasks  become  irksome  ;  for 
how  much  he  learns  is  of  no  account,  but  only  that  he 
does  nothing  against  his  will'*  Dr.  William  H.  Payne 
rightly  condemns  this  plan  in  the  following  note  to  his 
translation  of  this  paragraph  :  *'  In  the  actual  conduct 
of  life  the  path  of  duty  often  crosses  that  of  inclination 
and  Emile  will  have  a  sorry  preparation  for  living  if  he 
docs  not  learn  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  authority. 
This  is  a  fundamental  and  fatal  vice  in  Rousseau's  ethi- 
cal system,  and  he  is  here  following  the  bias  of  his  own 
disordered  life."  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Tolstoi's 
plan. 

The  child  who  has  been  allowed  to  have  his  way  in 
all  things  will  never  be  fit  for  the  present  civilization. 
The  world  does  not  wait  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  or  not  to  respond  to  its  demands  upon  him. 
Each  adult  has  certain  obligations  which  he  cannot  es- 
cape, and  if  he  has  never  learned  to  bow  to  anything  he 


will  find  life  a  most  disagreeable  road  to  travel.  Thus 
on  utilitarian  or  eudemonistic  grounds  the  no-restraint 
plan  is  indefensible. 

But  even  the  much  extolled  ''  natural  education " 
idea  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  stretched  to  serve  as  a 
cloak.  The  mongrel  term  '*  natural "  has  in  these  days 
been  given  some  needed  limitations  in  pedagogy.  It 
means  no  longer  what  Rousseau  saw  in  it.  The  Ameri- 
can child  is  not  to  grow  up  as  a  savage,  but  as  a  civilized 
being  in  a  civilized  community.  He  is  born  into  a  pe' 
culiar  environment  differing  widely  from  that  of  a  Fiji 
islander.  But  he  is  just  as  much  dependent  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  he  is  to  grow  up  as  the  latter  is 
upon  those  which  limit  his  course.  The  demands  of 
civilization  cannot  be  evaded  in  the  education  of  the 
one,  any  more  than  can  the  physical  environment  be 
disregarded  in  that  of  the  other.  The  ''  natural  "  edu- 
cation of  a  child  living  in  a  civilized  state,  accordingly, 
is  one  that  best  prepares  him  for  his  destiny,  and  hence 
the  same  criticism  that  must  be  brought  against  Tol- 
stoi's plan  from  a  utilitarian  or  eudemonistic  standpoint 
applies  here  with  equal  force. 

The  severest  condemnation,  however,  that  falls  upon 
the  "  no-restraint "  idea,  is  that  it  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  pedagogy.  The 
educational  aim  of  the  present  is  to  make  the  rising 
generation  one  of  strong  moral-religious  characters. 
Hence  it  is  particularly  the  understanding  and  the  will 
which  the  educator  seeks  to  develop  and  influence  and 
lead  to  harmonious  agreement.  If  a  child  at  school  is 
permitted  to  follow  only  his  own  instincts  and  inclina- 
tions, the  attainment  of  such  a  result  is  quite  impossible. 
He  must  learn  to  subject  his  desires  and  wishes  to  the 
authority  of  reason.  Until  his  own  reason  is  sufficiently 
developed  that  of  the  educator  must  supply  what  is 
lacking.  Obedience  to  this  authority  must  be  obtained 
at  any  cost,  and  hence  the  need  of  ra//^;fra/ government, 
supplemented  by  instruction  and  training  which  unite 
to  broaden  and  deepen  the  child's  insight  into  the  moral- 
religious  world,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  develop  and 
strengthen  his  will  that  it  will  be  the  truest  expression 
of  his  inner  self.  The  quaint  old  rule  of  Solomon  holds 
good :  **  Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 
Tolstoi  would  probably  substitute  for  it  the  anarchistic 
maxim  :  "  Let  the  child  go  wherever  he  pleases." 


Lifelong  habits  are  being  formed  in  the  days  of  child- 
hood. What  would  be  thought  of  a  mother  who  should 
allow  her  children  to  run  about  unwashed  and  in  ragged 
and  soiled  clothing  ?  How  much  more  does  an  educator 
deserve  censure  who  instead  of  raising  a  warning  hand 
and  taking  measures  to  stop  or  prevent  evil,  stands  by 
while  his  pupils'  souls  are  being  tainted  by  the  contam- 
ination of  sinful  intercourse  and  actions. 
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The  Educational  Spirit 

Man  is  an  educable  being.  To  be  educated,  in  a 
measure  means  to  comprehend  his  surroundings.  The 
educational  spirit  is  that  of  endeavor  to  know  his  sur- 
roundings— or,  in  shorty  the  spirit  of  endeavor.  The 
convention,  mainly  of  young  persons,  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Associations  of  the  state  of  New  York,  lately 
held  in  Brooklyn,  has  a  special  meaning. 

It  is  one  of  the  series  of  movements  that  indicate  a 
belief  that  more  could  be  done  beside  what  the  school 
and  church  are  doing,  to  build  up  the  youth  of  the 
country.  The  school  seems  to  lose  its  hold  on  youth 
when  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Sunday-school.  There  are  a  vast 
number,  some  in  business  and  some  not,  who  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  teachers  for  a  time,  but  who  are 
now  preparing  to  walk  morally  and  intellectually  alone, 
and  as  in  the  days  when  they  first  essayed  to  move  on 
their  little  feet,  they  sway  from  side  to  side,  often  fall 
and  are  often  sorely  bruised. 

This  company,  so  vast  when  the  entire  country  is 
taken  into  consideration,  is  at  last  to  receive  organized 
attention.  And  for  many  reasons  it  seems  as  though 
the  teacher  where  a  Christian  Endeavor  or  a  similar  as- 
sociation exists  must  be  a  leading  character  in  directing 
its  operations.  He  cannot  refuse  to  aid  it,  for  it  is  really 
a  sort  of  high  school  for  his  pupils  that  will  not  or  can- 
not come  under  his  control  longer.  True,  it  may  not 
be  just  such  a  high  school  as  he  would  choose  for  them, 
but  it  has  the  same  main  element  after  all — the  spirit  of 
Endeavor.  To  keep  alive  this  spirit  and  properly  direct  it 
should  be  the  great  effort  of  those  who  assume  to  have 
the  association  in  charge. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  formation  of 
such  associations  !  (i)  The  recognition  of  Endeavor  for 
Advancement  as  the  basis  and  the  tie  which  is  to  bind 
the  members  together  is  almost  an  inspiration.  (2)  It 
would  seem  that  the  teachers  of  the  country  should  have 
originated  such  an  association,  but  they  did  not.  (3)  The 
opportunity  to  continue  their  influence  and  hold  on  the 
youth  of  the  community  should  be  eagerly  embraced — 
it  is  a  godsend  to  them.  (4)  They  should  make  them- 
selves welcome  and  felt  in  these  associations,  for  the 
weak  spot  in  each  is  the  need  of  trained  workers,  of 
those  who  know  the  needs  of  youth.  (5)  There  should  be 
plans  for  lectures  and  other  things  that  would  yield  pro- 
fit. The  idea  of  the  associations  being  a  high  school 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  If  there  is  no  library  a 
*'  traveling  library  "  can  be  obtained — the  books  being 
kept  a  month. 

There  is  a  hint  in  the  formation  of  these  associations 
of  the  coming  future  of  education.  It  has  been  often 
hinted  in  these  pages  that  by  and  by  the  business  of  the 
world  will  be  Education.  When  the  Thirteen  States  be- 
gan their  career  little  was  thought  about  education. 
After  a  hundred  years  have  rolled  by  it  is  apparent  that 
one  of  the  main  functions  of  each  state  is  that  of  awak- 
ening in  the  minds  of  its  youth  an  endeavor  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  advancement.  This  was  seen  to  be 
only  partially  done  by  the  schools  and  the  churches,  and 
a  new  department  was  organized  to  fill  the  gap.  The  for- 
mation of  this  society  of  youth  mainly  beyond  the  school 
and  not  incorporated  into  the  church  is  to  be  hailed  as 
a  bright  educational  omen. 


Col.  Parker  and  Concentration. 

By  a  German  Reviewer. 

(Dittes'  Padagopum  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  foremott  Ge^ 
man  pedagogiciu  journals.  Its  pages  reflect  the  best  of  European  thought 
on  pedago^cal  questions.  American  teachers  will  hence  be  interested  to 
read  what  it  has  to  say  concerning  America's  greatest  contribution  to  tbe(^ 
retical  pedagogics,  Col.  Parker's  **  Talks  on  Pedagogics.") 

"  In  *  Talks  on  Pedagogics,'  the  professional  ped- 
agogical literature  of  not  only  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  but  of  all  the  immense  English-speak- 
ing world,  has  been  enriched  by  a  contribution  of  un- 
usual worth.  It  constitutes  the  first  attempt  in  the 
English  language  at  a  scientific  presentation  of  the 
theory  of  concentration  on  a  large  scale,  and  furnishes 
a  further  demonstration  of  the  welcome  renascencian 
pedagogical  literary  effort  beyond  the  ocean.  The 
author,  already  known  to  advantage  through  his  former 
works,  *  Talks  on  Teaching,'  *  How  to  Study  Geog- 
raphy,' etc.,  through  the  above  writing  has  assured 
himself  a  place  of  honor  in  the  history  of  education  and 
instruction, — wherefore  we  congratulate  both  him  and 
the  entire  pedagogical  fraternity  of  America.  To  at- 
tempt to  enter  in  detail  here  into  the  rich  content  of 
the  book  must  appear  both  superfluous  and  purposeless, 
since  no  extract,  however  skilfully  adapted,  is  able  to 
be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  study  of  a  work  that 
manifests  in  every  paragraph  the  lofty  spirit  of  its 
author.  Hence  it  is  the  exclusive  purpose  of  the  follow- 
ing observations  to  stimulate  as  large  a  circle  as  pos- 
sible of  the  German  school  and  teaching  fraternity  to 
seek  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  work  ;  our  re- 
marks, therefore,  refer  chiefiy  to  thegeneral  pedagogi- 
cal and  literary  conditions  as  a  whole  that  have  essential- 
ly influenced  the  character  and  significance  of  the  book. 

"  Francis  W.  Parker  is  a  type  of  the  new  generation  in 
the  realm  of  American  literature,  that,  with  unshaken 
faith  in  and  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  their  mission,  are 
earnestly  striving  to  take  a  definite  and  purposeful  part 
in  the  educational  work  of  our  times.  Such  manifesta- 
tions are  of  especial  interest  to  us  Germans,  for  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  great  nation  of  the  future  are 
fully  and  clearly  conscious  that  the  thread  of  progress 
is  to  be  caught  up  where,  in  time,  the  German  mind 
appears  to  have  laid  it  down.  This  fact  appears  in  no 
other  sphere  so  clearly  as  in  the  pedagogical.  It  is  true,this 
historical  process  of  culture  can  not  be  called  especially 
cheering  to  us,  and  it  must  fill  with  pain  and  sadness  at 
least  that  part  of  pedagogical  Germany,  that,  in  the 
dreary  desert  of  a  reaction  that  is  pressing  in  from  all 
sides,  desires  to  preserve  freedom  of  thought  and  the 
right  of  conviction,  to  be  obliged  to  witness  the  German 
parliament  defame,  under  the  protection  of  a  regime 
that  is  hostile  to  education,  the  'Vienna  teacher,' 
Dittes,  the  Berlin  professor,  Paulsen,  and  a  dozen  other 
most  worthy  men,  while  elsewhere  imperishable  altars 
are  being  erected  to  them,  in  that  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  are  being  appropriated  as  the  seed  for  a  new  and 
richer  harvest.  However,  this  fact  at  least  affords  the 
consolation,  formal  though  it  be,  that  the  good  and  the 
true  can  suffer  but  a  local  and  a  temporary  defeat.  On 
almost  every  page,  Parker's  book  stimulates  such  two- 
fold reflections  as  these  :  It  recalls  vividly  Horace 
Mann's  celebrated  *  Seventh  Annual  Report.'  In  fact, 
among  the  numberless  sturdy  men  that  have  since  then 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  advancement  of  education 
and  culture  in  the  new  world,  none  has  penetrated  with 
loftier  congeniality  and  greater  success  into  the  spirit  of 
a  Pestalozzi,  Diesterweg,  Herbart,  Dittes,  etc.,  than 
Francis  VV.  Parker.  None  other  has  found  so  apt  an 
expression  for  the  occasion  as  he,  whether  he  speaks  of 
the  great  general  principles  of  the  sciences  of  pedagogy, 
or  of  the  individual  questions,  of  especial  import  for 
North  America,  touching  *  text-books,'  and  the  *  train- 
ing of  teachers,'  etc.  Everywhere  the  brilliant  form 
corresponds  to  the  bold  flight  of  thought  making  com- 
prehensible above  all  the  great  success  which  the  book 
has  achieved  in  the  short  period  since  its  appearance  in 
the  fatherland." — A.  E.  Schaeffer,  Leipsic^*  Germany, 
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Scientific  Education. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  education  was  considered 
to  consist  mainly,  it  not  entirely,  in  the  acquisition  of* 
knowledge.  But  during  this  generation,  and  especially 
since  the  time  of  Horace  Mann,  it  is  being  appreciated 
as  being  primarily  the  development  of  the  faculties. 
The  acquiring  of  information  is  an  incident,  not  neces- 
sarily the  end  of  kindergartens,  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  In  consequence  of  this  clearer  apprehen- 
sion of  the  object  of  education  there  has  grown  up  the 
science  of  pedagogy.  Training  in  the  schools  has  be- 
come more  consistent,  and  there  is  less  bickering  over 
what  particular  branches  should  be  taught.  From  the 
standpoint  of  pure  educational  science,  it  does  not  so 
much  matter  what  is  taught,  as  what  is  the  effect  of  that 
teaching  on  the  pupil's  mind.  The  mind  is  no  longer 
treated  as  an  empty  vessel,  to  be  filled  as  speedily  as 
possible,  but  at  a  conscious  personality,  to  be  led  to  self 
development. 

If  information  alone  were  the  object,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  indifiference  at  what  time  in  the 
individual's  life  the  needed  quantity  was  dumped  into  it. 
The  scientific  view  of  education  makes  the  case  entirely 
different.  Scientific  education  recognizes  the  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological  law  that  a  certain  period  of  life  is 
the  one  when  the  mind  takes  what  will  probably  be  practi- 
cally its  final  form.  If  it  is  not  trained  then,  the  diffi- 
culty of  training  is  immeasurably  increased,  if  proper 
training  is  not  altogether  defeated.  These  ideas  of  the 
modern  educational  world  are  not  new.  They  have  been 
thought  out  many  times  in  the  hard  school  of  practical 
experience  by  many  an  educator,  who  has  felt  how  great 
was  his  duty  to  those  intrusted  to  him.  Such  ideas  were 
in  the  mind  of  every  Arnold  who  made  a  great  name  for 
himself  as  a  stimulator  of  the  young.  What  is  better 
now  than  in  the  past  is  that  the  acceptance  of  these 
views  is  not  confined  to  a  few  teachers,  but  has  leavened 
the  whole  pedagogic  lump. 

The  hold  that  the  science  of  education  has  upon  the 
teaching  world  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  studies  are 
now  pursued  with  the  direct  object  of  mental  discipline, 
and  the  imparting  of  mere  knowledge  is  held  to  be  a 
failure  unless  it  awaken  sufficient  curiosity  to  induce  the 
pupil  to  ask  for  more.  Nor  is  it  the  mind  alone  which 
is  thus  rationally  treated.  The  faculties  of  the  senses 
are  trained  as  well  and  sharpened,  and  it  is  in  this  latter 
department  that  educational  science  is  making  some  of 
its  greatest  strides  forward. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  the  development  of  the  facul- 
ties is  the  chief  end  of  education  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  acquirement  of  information  is  condemned  ;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  largely  through  its  systematic  acquisi- 
tion that  the  development  sought  is  attained.  Inform- 
ation is  the  necessary  means  by  use  of  which  the  organ- 
ism of  the  brain  is  made  to  grow  larger  and  more  com- 
plex and  the  correlation  of  nerves  made  more  accurate. 
— Des  Moines  Leader, 


Literature  in  the  Primary  Schools.* 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenvon. 

The  very  general  neglect  to  trace  defects  in  adult  char- 
acter to  their  causes  in  early  influences,  is  responsible 
for  the  neglect  of  literature  in  the  work  of  primary 
schools.  High  school  teachers  of  reading  complain  that 
their  pupils  cannot  read  with  meaning.  There  is  no 
appreciation  of  either  pathos  or  humor  in  their  more 
delicate  shades — those  touches  of  literary  art  that  thrill 
the  scholar.  Comedy  and  tragedy  are  read  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice.  A  newspaper  joke  brings  a  smile,  or  a 
cheap  sentimental  verse  a  tear,  to  the  eyes  of   these 

*Read  before  the  Department  of  Pedag^ogy,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Oct.  9,  1895. 


young  readers,  but  the  best  humor  of  Shakespeare,  dnd 
the  holy  rhapsody  of  the  Psalms  are  lost  upon  them. 
In  short,  they  can  call  words,  but  cannot  read  anything 
above  the  commonplace.  This  is  said  to  be  true  of  the 
average  high  school  pupil.  "What  a  pity  !  "  sighs  the 
lover  of  literature  ;  and  it  does  seem  sad  indeed  that 
these  rightful  heirs  to  all  of  America's  spiritual  riches 
should  show  so  little  sign  of  coming  into  their  inher- 
itance at  an  age  when  the  emotions  should  be  most 
responsive.  Cultivation  of  the  literary  sense  means 
training  to  mental  fineness.  The  cultured  mind  quivers 
to  the  subtleties  of  meaning  that  hang  upon  the  turning 
of  a  phrase  as  the  heart  of  a  music  lover  to  some  appeal- 
ing strain  in  song,  or  the  art  connoisseur's  to  some  rev- 
elation upon  canvas.  What  is  it  that  keeps  our  grown 
boys  and  girls  from  being  connoisseurs  in  literature  ? 
They  have  read,  under  instruction^  for  more  than  eight 
years — why  have  they  not  learned  to  read  the  best  books 
appropriate  to  their  years  ? 

Those  familiar  with  our  school  courses  and  with  prev- 
alent methods  of  teaching  know  why.  The  children  are 
not  habituated  to  high  thought  and  classic  text.  News- 
paper and  vernacular  slang  is  their  familiar  element, 
and  the  cheap  themes  of  the  ordinary  school-reader, 
the  Sunday-school  library,  and  the  weekly  story  paper 
have  engaged  and  exercised  their  minds,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  world  of  high  delight  to  which  the  in- 
spired pens  of  the  ages  invite  them. 

"But,"  say  the  publishers  of  school  readers,  "we  give 
examples  of  good  literature  as  fast  as  there  are  words 
enough  known  to  the  pupils.  Standard  writings  are  too 
difficult  for  school  readers  below  the  fifth  or  sixth." 
Passing  over  the  fact  that  this  is  a  sad  commentary  up- 
on teaching  methods,  this  slow  command  of  words,  let 
me  keep  to  my  province  and  speak  of  the  dreadful  de- 
privation  to  the  children  of  good  literature,  even  in  the 
primary  grades. 

Think  of  the  beautiful  myths  that  come  like  rays  of 
starlight  out  of  the  long  ago,  lighting  up  the  romantic 
dimness  of  the  ancient  world  and  teaching  children  at 
an  early  and  susceptible  age  their  ancestry.  Think  of 
the  child-life  all  over  this  world  of  to-day  that  might  be 
made  to  pass  in  continuous  panorama  before  the  inter- 
ested young  minds  if  only  they  knew  enough  words  and 
how  to  spell  them.  Think  of  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  history,  whose  stirring  adventures  and  sacrifices 
might  teach  them  to  do  nobly  that  which  falls  to  their 
own  part  in  life.  Think  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
great  fiction,  the  immortal  Don  Quixotes  and  Little 
Nells,  and  Princess  Idas,  and  Hiawathas,  that  typify 
human  character  and  hopes  and  conditions.  All  well- 
furnished  minds  carry  these  character-types  with  them 
as  helpful  companions  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
In  the  "  winter  of  our  discontent,"  who  comes  up  to  tap 
us  on  the  shoulder  and  remind  us  of  our  blessings  but 
Mark  Taply,  who  could  find  no  "  credit  in  being  jolly  " 
until  he  got  to  the  fever-stricken  marsh  and  was  left  a 
solitary  nurse  with  a  solitary  and  raving  patient ;  or 
Robinson  Crusoe,  who,  left  to  the  most  hopeless  condi- 
tion, perhaps,  that  a  well  man  can  know,  still  found 
courage  to  balance  the  ills  of  his  estate  against  its 
blessings  and  find  cheer  in  the  result  ?  Next  to  the  liv- 
ing associates  that  warm  the  life  and  mold  it  for  better 
or  worse,  we  should  expend  care  on  the  selection  of 
these  friends,  consolers  and  monitors  that  come  out  of 
literature,  and  stay  with  us  so  unobtrusively,  never  in- 
truding upon  occasions  with  which  they  have  no  rela- 
tion, but  always  floating  into  consciousness  in  times  of 
need.  Yet  the  time  that  might  be  spent  in  introducing 
the  small  boy  to  Dick  Whittington,  who  would  be  a  life- 
long standby  in  times  when  adversity  discourages  effort, 
is  commonly  given  to  the  mumbling  over  of  some  cheap 
composition  that  serves  alone  as  a  word  study.  Stand- 
ard fiction  should  be  read  to  children  until  they  are 
able  to  mine  its  treasures  for  themselves  ;  and  they 
should  be  given  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  power  to  read 
it  independently. 

The  close  relation  of  literature  to  everything  else  that 
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makes  up  our  lives  and  consequently  to  everything 
studied  at  school  is  a  fact  of  great  practical  value  to  the 
teacher.  A  lesson  on  snow,  closed  with  the  reading  of 
Tyndall's  beautiful  description  of  the  Alpine  birth  of  a 
snowflake  and  its  journey  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  ren- 
dered thrice  more  effective  than  any  dull  informational 
lesson  could  be  alone.  And  then  the  correlating  force  of 
these  telling  selections  from  literature — appealing  thus 
from  the  mere  object  lesson  to  geography — teaching 
morals  and  aesthetics  along  with  physics  !  They  might 
indeed  be  characterized  as  a  sort  of  educational  cement, 
binding  all  subjects  together  and  making  all  education 
one. 

All  literature  whose  main  thought  is  within  the  child's 
easy  reach  should  be  drawn  upon  to  strengthen  these 
connections.  Those  selections  whose  wording  is  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  reading  vocabulary  should  be 
read  to  him  and  discussed  in  class.  Those  nearly  with- 
in his  grasp  as  a  reader  should  be  read  by  him,  though 
they  displace  the  regular  reading  lessons.  Careful 
preparation  should  be  made  for  these  readings.  The 
teacher  in  any  primary  class  knows  about  what  words 
are  familiar  to  her  children.  She  should  familiarize  the 
others  through  blackboard  instruction,  before  giving 
the  composition  as  a  reading  exercise.  Peculiar  phrases 
and  figures  of  speech,  also  should  be  introduced  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  the  text  may  carry  the  thought  smoothly. 
The  great  dread  should  be  lest  the  taste  for  reading 
should  be  weakened  by  a  too  arduous  struggle  with  its 
difficulties.  If  the  selection  cannot  be  produced  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  to  go  around  the  class  one 
copy  may  be  passed  and  the  pupils  exhorted  to  clear 
enunciation  (an  excellent  exercise  and  under  the  right 
motive — the  wish  to  make  others  hear)  or  the  black- 
board may  be  used  to  present  the  piece  to  the  whole 
class  at  once.  Often,  a  boy's  printing  press  or  a  teach- 
er's hectograph  may  be  utilized  in  making  copies  for 
distribution. 

A  teacher  who  has  all  readers  of  her  grade  at  her 
disposal  has  a  good  beginning  of  an  equipment  for 
teaching  primary  literature.  A  second  reader  should 
be  all  literature.  A  first  reader  should  contain  some. 
By  selecting,  the  free  teacher  may  avoid  trash-reading 
altogether. 

Children  should  begin  early  to  know  the  authors  of 
their  literary  gems.  The  story  of  Mother  Goose  her- 
self is  quite  as  interesting  as  any  of  the  old  lady's  lively 
jingles. 

Avoid  the  overdrawn.  The  story  of  Casabianca  strains 
the  ethical  sense.  Perhaps  that  is  why,  despite  its  truth, 
it  has  been  turned  to  ridicule.  The  small  boy  puts 
himself  into  the  hero's  place  and  reasons  with  him,  "  If 
my  father  wants  me  to  stay  here  and  burn,  now  that 
nothing  can  be  saved  by  my  death,  he  is  a  wicked  man 
and  I  will  not  obey  him." 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the 
overdrawn.  It  is  symbolic  of  little  Right  against  big 
Might.  I  believe  there  is  a  place  for  it  in  child  culture. 
I  speak  as  an  Evolutionist,  but  have  no  time  here  to  de- 
fend my  point. 

The  important  thing  to  be  said  in  relation  to  litera- 
ture for  primary  grades  is,  first,  that  the  primary 
teacher  should  inform  herself  of  all  the  sources  of 
standard  literature  for  children,  keep  a  list  of  all  good 
stories  and  poems  that  may,  sooner  or  later,  connect 
with  her  school  subjects,  compile  a  scrap-book  of  ready 
material  of  this  kind  and  take  some  such  magazine  as 
St,  Nicholas  for  current  literature  ;  and  second,  she 
should  use  this  material  as  a  means  to  an  end,  as  other 
interests  appeal  to  it,  and  not  for  its  own  separate  cul- 
ture value  alone.  There  is  not  a  subject  taught  during 
the  day  that  may  not  be  better  taught  through  an  ap- 
peal to  its  literature.  Correlation  is  the  secret  of  force- 
by  teaching.  The  selections  should  be  sometimes  read 
ful  the  children,  and  sometimes  read  to  the  children 
according  to  their  power  or  lack  of  power  to  command 
the  printed  words.  The  shorter,  pithier,  more  pleasing, 
and  more  elevating  should  be  memorized.  ^ 


Reading  and  History. 

(Part  of  paper  prepared  for  the  Connecticut  Stote  Teachers*  Association 
,  which  is  to  meet  at  New  Haven,  Oct.  x8,  1895,  by  Prin.  W.  F.  Gordy, 
Hartford.) 

In  almost  all  ihe  public  schools  of  this  country,  systematic 
work  in  our  national  history  is  postponed  to  the  last  year  or  two 
of  the  grammar  school  course,  when  nearly  or  quite  three-fourths 
of  the  children  have  left  school.  Now  when  it  is  realized  that 
this  seventy  five  per  cent,  comes  from  the  least  intelligent  class 
of  people,  very  many  of  them  in  city  populations  of  foreign  par- 
entage, the  omission  appears  all  the  more  culpable,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  stability  of  republican  institutions. 

French  children  attend  French  schools ;  English  children.  Eng- 
lish schools ;  Prussian  children,  Prussian  schools.  For  the  most 
part,  in  each  of  these  countnes.  the  children  are  one  in  language, 
opinion,  and  tradition.  They  have  common  instinas ;  they  have 
been  taught  to  love  a  common  flag.  But  in  our  country  such  is 
not  true.  While  England,  France,  and  Prussia  begin  with  unity, 
the  United  States  begins  with  diversitv.  Much  of  the  legitimate 
work  of  American  schools  must  be  aevoted  to  assimilating  the 
various  foreign  elements  into  a  homogeneous  solidarity. 

Nor  is  immigration  responsible  for  all  our  social  and  political 
ills.  The  "  bad  citizenship  of  good  citizens  "  must  bear  much  of 
the  burden  of  blame.  As  a  people  we  are  lacking  in  civic  spirit, 
except  when  facing  great  emergencies,  which  are  themselves  often 
the  outcome  of  our  own  self-seeking  devotion  to  private  interests. 
The  prime  motive  of  the  public  school  system,  wnich  is  acknowl- 
edged on  all  sides  to  be  a  political  necessity,  should  be  the  teach- 
ing of  personal  responsibility  to  society.  And  since  at  least  ons- 
hsuf  the  children  throughout  the  country  remain  in  school  no 
longer  than  four  solid  school  years,  and  three-fourths  five  ^cars, 
the  training  in  love  for  national  heroes  and  in  the  real  spirit  of 
our  national  history  and  institutions  is  not  likely  to  begin  too 
early. 

This  training  in  the  lowest  primary  grades  will  assume  the 
form  of  simple  story  telling  supplemented  by  reading  lessons. 
Characteristic  stones  of  heroic  men  and  women  should  be  promi- 
nent, because  the  pictorial  and  the  dramatic  appeal  to  children 
and  help  them  10  feel  the  meaning  of  history.  These  stories* 
preserved  largely  because  they  symbolize  so  much  of  truth  in  life 
and  character,  not  only  inspire  children  by  bringing  them  into 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  nation's  heroes,  but  often  suggest 
dominant  motives  and  indicate  reasons  for  masterful  leadenship. 
They  sometimes  become  the  poetry  of  history  by  symbolizing  the 
spiritual  forces  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  real  pro^^ress. 

It  is  needless  to  urge  the  value  of  pictures  in  this  work.  A 
good  picture  intelligenfly  used  will  often  tell  more  than  pages  of 
printed  description. 

Many  of  our  best  patriotic  poems  should  be  memorized  and 
studied.  In  all  cases  a  careful  outline  of  the  historic  setting 
should  come  first.  The  learner  will  then  be  in  a  much  better 
mood  for  appreciating  and  appropriating  the  spiritual  meaning 
embodied  in  poetic  form  and  expression.  A  good  patriotic  poem, 
rightly  understood,  will  do  more  to  make  good  citizenship  than 
the  cramming  of  pages  of  dry,  undigested  facts. 

America,  Barbara  Frietchle,  Hail  Columbia,  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  Independence  Bell,  Paul  Revere's  Ride.  The  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Sheridan's  Ride,  and  Drake's  Amencan 
Flag,  are  recommended.  These  nine  poems,  beginning  with 
America  in  the  first  primary  year,  and  taking  them  m  the  order 
given,  furnish  one  for  each  year  below  the  high  school.  Several 
of  them  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes,"  whose 
significance  as  symbolizing  the  noblest  ideal  of  American  citizen- 
ship, every  boy  and  girl  throughout  the  land  should  clearly  ap- 
prehend. 

The  declamation  of  the  masterpieces  of  American  oratory  is 
also  heartily  recommended.  This  work  has  a  fitting  connection 
with  the  reading  hour.  Much  of  the  soul  of  literature,  whatever 
its  form,  oratory,  poetry,  history,  or  biography,  can  most  easily 
be  communicated  from  heart  to  heart  through  the  sympathetic 
agency  of  the  human  voice.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  we 
are  to  teach  not  facts  alone  but  life.  Disconnected,  unrelated 
facts  will  always  be  dead,  but  real  history  is  a  thing  of  life,  full 
of  warmth  and  color  and  throbbing  with  energy.  If  the  ora.or 
and  the  occasion  explanatory  of  the  oration  come  within  the  men- 
tal horizon  of  the  pupil,  the  realizing  sense  of  history  must  be 
quickened. 

Beginning  with  simple  story  telling  and  reading  lessons  in  the 
first  and  second  primary  grades,  the  work  in  the  subsequent 
years  expands  into  the  use  of  topics  carefully  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  chronological  and  geographical*  relations,  and,  later,  with 
some  suggestions  of  the  logic  of  historic  development.  Of  course 
the  writer  has  in  mind  that  informal  work  in  American  history 
which  can  rightly  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  reading 
hour.  It  is  not  difficult,  with  the  proper  reading  material  at 
hand,  to  select  such  topics  and  groups  of  topics  as  shall  serve  to 

*I  have  not  discussed  the  intimate  relation  between  geopjaphy  and  histoiy^ 
but  would  suggest  the  constant  use  of  the  map  to  localize  every  event. 
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nd  illustrate  the  significant  features  of  American  history, 
storical  material  wul  be  just  as  useful  for  teaching  readine 
guage  as  the  fragmentary  selections  making  up  the  bulk 
average  modern  school  reader.  Moreover,  ihe  child  in 
:.  talking,  and  writing  about  these  stimulating  facts,  is 
invaluable  knowledge  of  history  and  a  real  insight  into 
ining  of  life. 

Roman  numerals  in  the  following  lists  indicate  the  lowest 
or  which  the  book  is  suitable.  It  is  assumed  that  there 
e  grades  below  the  high  school. 

A  COURSE  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  IN  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

Stories  of  American  History,  Lee  &  Shepard,  not, 
American  Hibtory  Stones,  Educational  Pub.  Co.,  4 

vols.,  each,  net, 
3n.     First  Book  in  American    History,    American 

Book  Co., 
mery.     Beginner's  Book  in  American  History,  Ginn 

&Co., 
Makers  of  Our  Country,  John  E   Potier  &  Co,, 
'.     Short   History  of   the    United  States,    Sheldon 

&  Co  ,  net, 
ioo.    Young:  Folk's  Series,  Lee  &  Shepard,  8  paper 

numbers,  each, 
aU  Classic  Readings,   Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  10 

paper  numbers,  each, 

h  oral  language  should  be  connected  with  the  reading  les- 

When  the  facts  are  in  this  way  made  familiar,  then,  and 
1  then,  should  follow  the  written  language  lesson.  The 
m  should  be  to  get  simple  statements  :  the  second,  simple 
)ns :  the  third,  questions  followed  by  answers  in  complete 
ents :  and  the  last,  to  which  the  6rst  three  looked  forward, 
ve.  In  this  brief  statement  is  outlined  the  work  of  months, 
^en  of  years. 

;he  fourth  year  topical  outlines,  in  connection  with  para- 
ng, should  begin,  with  the  aim  of  giving  the  pupil  the  abil- 
fore  passing  from  the  sixth  grade,  to  make  out,  unaided, 
for  his  essays.  No  work  will  be  more  effectual  for  training 
systematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of  ideas  and  in  clear- 
f  thought  and  expression. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦  Historical  poetry 

nion  best  set  forth  in  artistic  form  the  spiritual,  which  is 
•minant  element  of  history.  Social  institutions  are  the  ex- 
30  of  man's  larger  self-hood.    History  has  its  origin  in 

heart  and  will,  and  the  real  artist,  in  poetry  or  6ction,  can 
ipon  past  ideals — industrial,  social,  political,  and  moral— 
>  portray  these  ideals  so  as  to  reproduce  the  life  and  spirit  of 
times.  For  this  reason  the  poet  and  the  novelist  are  often 
St  writers  of  real  history,  because  they  can  more  easily  in- 
:e  to  us  those  finer  and  more  subtile  forces  that  explain  pur- 
ind  action,  in  private  and  in  public  life. 
ould  therefore  urge  the  use  of  historical  fiction  and  poetry 
inection  with  the  reading  hour.  Most  of  this  material  will 
lace  only  in  the  pupil's  home  reading,  although  some  of  it 
fc  employed  in  the  reading  hour  at  school.    The  right  use 

reading  hour,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest  gram- 
rade,  will  constantly  tend  toward  the  following  results :  (i) 
ibility  to  interpret  thoughts  expressed  in  written  or  printed 
•symbols  and  to  speak  and  write  with  clearness  and  accur- 
(2)  Some  knowledge  of  good  literature,  including  history, 
iphy,  poetry,  oratory,  and  fiction,  and  a  taste  for  ^ood 
ig ;  and  (3)  An  acquaintance  with  heroic  lives,  as  a  stimu- 

tbe  formation  of  noble  ideals.    I  have  given  these  results 
i  order  of  their  value,  reserving  the  most  important  till  the 

The  teacher  will  find  a  rare  opportunity  in  offering  sugges- 
and  directions  on  home  reading. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORICAL  FICTION.* 

.     Under  Drake's  Flag^  (Exploration).    Scribner. 
le.    Flammgo   Feather  (Huguenots  in  Florida  in 

1564).     Harper. 
I.    Standish  of  Standish  (Pilgrims).     Houghton  & 

MifHin. 
.     With    Wolfe  in  Canada  (Last    French    War). 

Scribner. 
it.      Last    of    the    Mohicans  (Last  French  War) 

Crowell. 
ill.     Paul  Jones  (Revolution).    Appleton. 
.    Thankful  Blos5vom  (Revolution).     Houghton  & 

Mifflin. 
r.     True  to  the  Old  Flag  (English  Side  in  Revolu- 
tion).    Scribner. 
Philip  Nolan's  Friends    (Purchase  of  Louisiana). 

Scribner. 
Man  Without  a  Countrjr  (Burr's  Treason'.    School 

Edition. 
er.    Zachary  Phips  (Burr  s  Expedition,  War  of  1812, 

and  Seminole  War).     Houghton  &  MifHin. 
elL    DecaturandSomersiNavy  1800-1810).  Appleton. 
LHtleJarvis.  "  •• 

eston.G.  C.    Signal  Boys  (War  of  i8i2\     Putnam. 
Captain  Sam.  **  ** 

Bie  Brother.  *'  ** 

iffworth.     In  the  Boyhood  of  Lincoln  (Life  in  Ken- 
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tucky  and  Indiana  in  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury).    .Appleton. 

Page.     In  Olc  Virginia  (Virginia  in  Slavery  Days).  Scrib- 
ner. 

Stowe.    Uncle  Tom's    Cabin    (Slavery).      Houghton  & 
Mifflin. 

(Joss.    Tom  Clifton*  or  Western  Boys  in  Grant  and  Sher- 
man's Army.    Crowell. 

Henty.    With  Lee  in  Virginia  t  Southern  Side  m  Civil 
War).    Crowell. 

Trowbridge.    Cudjo's  Cave  (In  Tennessee,  at  beginning 

of  Civil  War).     Lee  &  Shepard. 

Three  Scouts  (Civil  War).     Lee  &  Shepard. 

Stoddard.     Battle  of  New  York  (Draft  not  in  New  York 
and  battle  of  Gettysburg).    Appleton. 

Jackson.     Ramona    (Treatment   of    Indians).      Roberts 
Bros. 

POETRY  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  Longfellow.  Houghton  &  Mifflin. 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,     *'  " 

Grandmother's  Storyf.    Holmes. 
Evangeline.    Longfellow. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  FOR  HOME  READING. 


$ 


Moore.     Pilgrims  and  Puritans.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Watson.     Boston  Tea  Party.     Lee  &  Shepard. 
Bliisdell.    Stories  of  the  Civil  War.     Lee  &  Shepard. 
Johonnot.     Stories  of  Our  Country.  American  Book  Co., 
Scudder,    George  Washington.     Houghton  &  Mifflin. 
Coffin.    Old  Times  in  the  Colonies.     Harper. 

Boys  of '76. 

Building  the  Nation.  '* 

Drumbeat  of  the  Nation.  •' 

Bolton.     Famous  American  Statesmen.    Crowell. 
Sanford.     History  of  Connecticut.    Scranton. 
Fiske.    War  of  Independence.     Houghton  &  Mifflin. 
Custer.     Boots  and  Saddles.     Harper. 
Wright.     Children's  Stories  in  American  History.    Scribner. 

Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress.     Scribner. 
Coffin.    Abraham  Lincoln. 

Franklin.    Autobiography.     Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co. 
Lossing.    Two  Spies.    Appleton. 
Drake.     Making  of  New  England.     Scribners. 
Cooke.     Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion.     Harper. 
Parkman.      Montcalm    and    Wolfe.     2    Vols.    Little    & 

Brown. 
Grant.     Personal  Memoirs.    2  Vols.    Webster. 
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Ilii  list  Is  short,  containing  only  one  or  two  novels  on  each  period  il- 
itad. 


fThere  are  other  poems  bound  with  this  in  same  number. 

Geographical  Reading. 

(Part  of  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Graves, 4>rincipal  of  South  School, 
Hartford,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teach€rs'  Association, 
at  New  Haven,  Friday,  Oct.  18,  1895.) 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  teacher  has  access  to  a  reason- 
able number  of  books  suitable  for  geographical  reading,  how  is 
she  is  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  ?    Suppose,  for  example, 
that  a  class  of  children  twelve  years  old  are  takmg  up  for  the  first 
time  the  study  of  Holland.    First  of  all  there  will  come  a  careful 
study  of  the  country  in  its  local  and  physical  relations  to  the 
neignboring  regions  and  to  the  whole  of  the  vast  plain  of  which  it 
forms  a  small  part.    This  work  will  be  done  from  relief  maps, 
models,  text-books,  and  wall  maps.    Then  will  follow  a  detailed 
study  of  the  physical  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  itself, 
as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  its  people,  which  is  to  follow.    This 
will  include  whatever  may  be  found  in  the  text- book  concerning 
the  people,  their  character,  customs,  habits,  occupations,  educa- 
tion, government,  language,  and  religion.    Here  the  teacher  will 
be  met  by  a  dearth  of  material  for  the  work  in  hand.    But  in 
such  works  as  in  Mary  Mapes  Dodge's  "  Land  of  Pluck,"  or  in 
her  inimitable  "  Hans  Brinker."  the  child  will  find  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  their  mode  of  life,  dress,  customs,  and  characteristics, 
fully  and  accurately  portrayed,  and  made  more  interesting  to  the 
young  reader  by  their  association  with  the  doings  of  a  spirited 
group  of  young  people.    Again,  in  Knox's  "  Boy  Travelers  in 
Northern  Europe,"  or  Scudder's    "  Mr.  Bodlcy  Abroad,"  and 
•'  The  Bodley  Grandchildren  in  Holland,"  will  be  found  a  wealth 
of  vivid  description,  interesting  anecdotes,  and  pictorial  illustra- 
tion, which  will  confirm  and  deepen  the  impressions  already 
made  in  the  mind  of  the  child.    Boughton's  "  Sketching  Rambles 
in  Holland  "  is  somewhat  more  mature,  but  will  greatly  interest 
the  older  children  in  grammar  schools.   These  and  other  books  of 
similar  character  will  give  the  pupil  such  ideas  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Holland  as  a  country,  and  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Dutch  as  a  people,  as  no  amount  of  text-book  study  could  ever 
do.     The  thorough  study  of  the  physical  and  climatic  features  of 
the  country  furnishes  thebackground  for  the  mental  picture  ;  from 
geographical  reading  must  be  derived  most  of  the  details  which 
will  render  the  picture  a  completed  work.     If  the  school  is  sup- 
plied with  a  set  of  *•  World  and  its  People,"  the  chapter  on  Hol- 
land from  '•  Modern  Europe  "  should  be  read  and  thoroughly 
discussed. 

If  any  other  geographical  reader  is  available,  the  part  describ- 
ing the  country  under  consideration  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  express  freely  their  own  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  By  thus  framing  ideas 
which  arc  based  on  the  thoughts  and  observations  of  others, 
they  will  be  trained  to  observe  for  themselves  and  to  shape  their 
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observations  into  intelligent  forms  of  expression.  Class  reading 
should  usually  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  free  and  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  read.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
ask  reasonable  questions,  to  express  their  opinions,  to  propound 
their  difficulties,  and  to  offer  any  additional  information  on  the 
topics  under  consideration.  Much  of  the  reading  outside  of  the 
geographical  readers  may  be  assigned  for  silent  reading  or  home 
work,  but  in  such  cases  care  must  be  used  to  see  that  the  matter 
thus  assigned  is  easily  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children. 
This  means  that  the  leading  ideas  and  ordinary  language  of  the 
book  are  easily  understood  of  the  reader.  In  nearly  all  cases 
reproduction  of  some  kind,  oral  or  written,  must  be  insisted  upon. 
This  will  be  found  necessary  both  to  prevent  a  possible  slighting 
of  the  task  and  to  fasten  the  impressions  received  from  the  read- 
ing. The  work  outlined  above  may  be  long  or  short  according 
to  the  time  allowed  for  the  study  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
compressed  into  the  space  of  a  week  or  it  may  be  easily  ex- 
tended to  include  the  geography  lessons  of  a  whole  month.  The 
golden  mean  in  time  would  lie  between  these  two  periods. 

Other  countries  can  be  taken  up  with  greater  or  less  detail  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  and  kind  of  supplementary  reading  avail- 
able lor  each  country.  If  this  were  meager,  the  work  would 
necessarily  conform  more  closely  to  the  limits  of  the  text- book  ; 
it  it  were  abundant  for  any  country,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  that  country,  even  if  others  appeared 
to  be  neglected  in  comparison.  It  is  not  practicable  in  the  time 
given  to  geography  in  our  grammar  school  courses  to  make  this 
intensive  study  of  many  countries  other  than  our  own.  Let  the 
teacher  decide  which  countries  she  will  handle  in  this  way,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  age  and  mental  condition  of  the  class  and  the 
material  at  hand  for  her  work. 

A  very  important  consideration  relates  to  the  kind  of  books 
that  may  be  used  for  geographical  reading.  Their  name  is  legion, 
and  there  is  a  wide  opportunity  for  selection,  yet  on  the  proper 
choice  of  books  must  depend  the  results  of  much  of  the  work  in 
geography.  What  qualities  must  be  inherent  in  a  book  in  order 
to  adapt  it  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  ?  First  and  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  the  element  of  interest  must  be  found.  A  dry 
and  uninteresting  book  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. The  book  for  us  must  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  hold  the 
attention  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  reader.  A  second  ele- 
ment which  must  be  found  in  every  suitable  book  is  accuracy  and 
vividness  of  description.  A  book  may  be  interesting,  even  fas- 
cinating, and  yet  be  wholly  unreliable,  in  which  case  it  is  not  to 
be  placed  on  our  lists  for  supplementary  reading.  A  third  feature 
of  the  most  desirable  books  will  be  shown  in  the  skill  of  the 
author  in  selecting  important  and  striking  characteristics  of  people 
and  places. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  every  book  on  our  list  is  written  in 
pure  and  wholesome  English,  that  it  contains  no  objectionable 
illustrations  or  incidents,  and  that  its  language  is  easily  intelligible 
to  children  ;  in  short,  that  it  is  good  literature.  Many  works  of 
travel  are  not  irte  from  all  of  these  objections.  Many  devote  too 
much  space  to  stories  and  anecdotes  of  a  more  or  less  doubtful 
character.  Others  contain  too  much  description  of  a  technical  or 
special  character  to  be  of  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader.  All 
these  and  many  other  objections  must  be  guarded  against  by  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  selecting  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  for  children.  It  should  be  particularly  kept  in 
mind  that  books  which  please  adult  readers  may  not  be  well 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  mental  dev.  lopment  of  children.  A  good 
test  of  a  book  is  to  have  it  read  by  a  few  intelligent  pupils  of 
suitable  age  and  ability,  and  to  have  them  criticise  and  pass  judg- 
ment upon  it.  The  teacher  can  usually  decide  from  their  criti- 
cisms whether  the  book  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  or  not. 

Few  schools  can  afford  to  buy  and  maintain  a  suitable  library 
of  geographical  reading.  Beyond  the  purchase  of  sets  of  geo- 
graphical readers  and  a  few  standard  works  of  reference  most 
schools  cannot  go.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  town  to  main- 
tain in  its  public  library  a  department  devoted  to  geography. 
This  should  include  the  newest  and  most  desirable  books  of  travel, 
novels  which  describe  particular  localities,  poems  of  places,  de- 
scriptions of  famous  cities,  and  similar  suitable  material.  The 
best  books  should  be  represented  by  ten  or  more  copies  for  school 
use.  Frequent  bulletins  should  be  issued  to  the  schools  describ- 
ing the  books  to  be  found  for  the  study  of  particular  countries, 
and  in  every  possible  way  the  libraries  should  be  connected  with 
the  school  work  m  geography. 

For  supplementary  work  in  geography  nothing  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  or  any  other  country  so  good  as  the  two  series  of 
geographical  readers  issued  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  and  Lee  & 
Shepard,  of  Boston.  The  former  house  publish  *•  The  World  and 
Its  People,"  a  graded  series  in  five  volumes,  commencing  with 
the  pupil  in  his  second  year  in  school,  and  accompanying  him 
through  his  eighth  year.  In  the  first  and  second  books  of  this 
series,  the  beginnings  of  geography  are  set  forth  in  such  a  way 
that  the  child  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  outlook.  The 
higher  books,  "  Our  0\vn  Country,"  "  Our  American  Neighbors," 
and  "  Modern  Europe,"  are  adapted  to  the  increasing  growth  and 
needs  of  the  pupil  as  he  advances  in  mental  development  and  in 
the  study  of  geography.     King's  *' Picturesque   Geographical 


Readers,"  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard.  is  a  scries  of  the  highest 
merit.  The  books  are  delightfully  written,  well  printed,  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  The  first  book,  "Home  and  School," 
treats  of  the  foundations  of  geographical  ttudy  in  a  way  very  in- 
teresting to  children  and  very  helpful  to  teachers.  The  second 
book,  entitled  "  This  Continent  of  Ours,"  is  a  study  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  brought  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  school  life.  The  remaining  three 
books  of  the  series  describe  our  own  country,  its  industries,  com- 
merce, people,  natural  scenery,  noted  cities,  with  a  wealth  of  de- 
tail and  interest  impossible  in  any  series  of  text-books.  These 
two  series  of  readers  are  vastly  superior  to  the  similar  scries  pub- 
lished in  England,  not  only  because  of  the  attention  given  to  our 
ov/n  country,  but  by  reason  of  their  better  mechanical  execution. 
Every  school  should  own  full  sets  of  each  of  these  ten  volumes 
for  class  use  in  connection  with  the  work  in  the  text-book.  They 
form  a  good  geograpiical  library  in  themselves,  and  they  arc  the 
first  books  to  be  purchased  after  the  class  has  been  supplied  with 
a  good  text-book.  If  for  any  reason  a  good  text- book  is  not  to  be 
had  for  the  class,  these  geographical  readers,  with  the  help  of 
wall  maps  and  an  enterprising  teacher,  will  form  a  very  accepta- 
ble substitute. 

For  the  first  beginnings  of  geographical  reading  or  study,  in 
the  second  or  third  primary  year,  no  book  promises  better  results 
than  Long's  "  Home  Geography,"  recently  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  of  New  York.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  and  helpful  little  book,  both  to  teacher  and  pupils.  It  is 
suited  for  pupils  who  can  read  in  the  second  or  third  readers. 
For  older  children.  Hall's  "  Our  World  Reader  No.  i,"  published 
byGinn&  Co.,  Johonnot's  "Geographical  Reader"  (American 
Book  Co.),  Rupert's  "Geographical  Reader"  (Leach,  Shewell  & 
Sanborn,  Boston),  Fr>'e*s  "Brooks  and  Brook  Basins"  (Ginn  & 
Co  ),  arc  all  desirable  and  useful.  The  three  books  first  named 
are  more  extensive  in  their  aims  than  those  previously  described, 
and  can  be  used  with  mu>:h  more  latitude  than  the  books  of  a 
graded  series.  In  contrast  with  those,  however,  the  interest  suffers 
trom  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  narrative.  Books  made  up  of 
selections  from  different  authors  en  all  sorts  of  subjects  have  a 
distinct  value  of  their  own,  but  do  not  compare  in  interest  and 
attractiveness  with  those  which  treat  continuously  of  connected 
topics. 

Of  particular  value  for  beginners  in  geography  are  Miss  An- 
drews' little  books  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  "  The  Seven  Little 
Sisters,"  "  Each  and  All."  and  "  The  Stories  Mother  Nature  told 
her  Children."  Children  seem  never  to  weary  of  these  books. 
"  Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now,"  by 
the  same  author,  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  from  its  remote  past  to  the  present  time,  and 
affords  great  interest  to  children  sufficiently  mature  to  comprehend 
the  migrations  and  changes  through  which  our  race  has  passed. 
After  these  will  come  Kirby's  "  World  by  the  Fireside,"  and 
"  Annt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  "  (T.  Nelson  &  Co.).  Olive 
Thome  Miller's  "Little  People  of  Asia"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.), 
Yonge's  **  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe,"  and  Winslow's 
"  Children's  Fairy  Geography,"  Every  school  should,  if  possible, 
own  at  least  one  copy  of  each  of  these  books.  The  Andrews 
books  are  excellent  for  supplementary  reading  and  might  be 
bought  instead  of  third  readers,  and  the  others  are  suitable  as 
substitutes  for  the  regular  reading  books.  Many  of  these  books 
are  published  at  prices  which  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all 
schools  which  buy  supplementary  readers,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  bought  and  owned  by  the  children  them- 
selves, instead  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  readers,  which  pu- 
pils are  usually  compelled  to  purchase.  They  have  more  pernan- 
ent  value  than  the  readers,  and  they  cost  no  more  at  the  first. 

List  of  Books  for  Geographical  Reading. 


The  World  and  its  People. 

Book        I,     First  Lessons. 

Book      IL     Glimpses  of  the  World. 

Book     III.     Our  Own  Country. 

Book     IV.     Our  American  Neighbors. 

Book      V.     Modern  Europe. 

Picturesque  Geographical  Readers. 

By  Charles  F.  King. 

Book        I.     Home  and  School. 

Book      II,    This  Continent  of  Ours. 

Book    III.    The  Land  We  Live  in,  Pait 

Book    IV.      •'        "       "        '*    ♦'    Part      II 

Book      V.       "        "      "        ••     '•    Part    HI 
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World  at  Home  Readers.  , 

Book        I.     School  and  Playground. 

Book      II.    Size  and  Shape  of  the  World. 

Book    III.     England  and  Wales. 

Booic    IV.     British  Islands.  Canada,  Australia. 

B(x>k      V.     Europe. 

Book    VI.    The  World,  especially  British  Colonies 
and  Dependencies.  75 

Home  Geography.  ascents 

By  C.  C.  Long.  Amertcan  Book  Co, 

Our  World  Reader,  50  cenis 

By  Mary  F.  Hall.  Ginn  <&•  Co, 

Brooks  and  Brook  Basins.  58  cents 

By  Alex.  E.  Frye.  Ginn  dr»  Co. 

Old  M other  Earth .  36  cents 

By  Josephine  Simpson.  W.  Beverley  If  orison. 
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Ginn  &»  Co. 
50  cents. 
50    •♦ 
50    " 
50    «• 

60  cents 


The  Jane  Andrews  Series. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Each  and  All. 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children. 

Ten  Boys. 
(  Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard. 

-{  The  World  by  the  Fireside.  $1  7c 

(  The  Wonders  of  the  Sea.  |,  i? 

By  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Kirby.  T.  Nelson  fir*  Sons. 

Little  Lucy*s  Wonderful  Globe.  50  cents 

By  Miss  C.  M.  Yoaee.  Macmillan  6*  Co. 

Children's  Fairy  Geography.  $2 

By  E.  F.  Winslow.  fames  Foit  Co, 

Around  the  World  with  the  Travelers,  or  Pen  Pictures 

In  Geography.  65  cents 

By  W.  W.  Rupert.  Uack,  SkeueU  <&•  Sanborn. 

Footprints  of  Travel  |i 

By  M.  M.  Ballou.  Ginn  5»  Co. 

A  Geographical  Reader.  51 

_^,^  ^By  James  Johonnot.  American  Book  Co. 

Old  Ocean.  60  cents 

By  Ernest  IngersoU.  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Little  People  of  Asia.  $2. 50 

Olive  Thome  Miller.  E,  P.  Button  <Sr-  Co. 

Geographical  Reader  and  Primer.  60  cents 

^.  .  American  Book  Company. 

Children  of  the  Cold.  $1.25 

By  Lieut.  Schwaika.  Cassell  ^  Co. 

Hans  Brinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates.  $1.50 

By  Mary  M apes  Dodge.  Scribners, 

The  Boy  Traveler  Series.  Each  vol.  $3 

By  T.  O.  Knox.  Harper  &»  Brothers. 

To  Japan  and  China.  In  South  America 

To  Siam  and  Java.  To  Great  Bnuin  and  Ireland. 

To  Ceylon  and  India.  In  Australia. 

To  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  In  Mexico. 

Through  Africa.  In  Northern  Europe. 

In  the  Russian  Empire.  In  Central  Europe. 

On  the  Congo.  In  Southem  Europe. 

The  Family  Flight  Series.  Each  vol.  $1.75 

By  E.  E.  Hale.  Z).  Lothrop  Co. 

Through  Mexico.  Through  Spjin. 

Around  Home.  Through  France  and  Germany, 

Over  Egypt. 
The  Zigzag  Journeys  Series.  Each  vol.  $1.50 

By  Hezekiah  Butierworih.  Estes  <Sr»  Lauriat. 

Zigzag  Journeys  on  the  Medi  erranean. 

On  the  Mississippi.  In  the  Levant. 

In  Australia.  In  Acadia  and  New  France. 

In  the  Great  Northwest.  In  Northern  Lands. 

In  the  British  Isles.  In  the  Occident. 

In  the  Antipodes.  In  the  Orient. 

In  India.  In  Classic  Lands. 

In  the  Sunny  South.  In  Europe. . 

Left  on  Labrador.  $1.25 

Off  to  the  Geysers.  1.25 

On  the  Amazon.  i  25 

By  C.  A  Stephens.  Porter  &»  Coates. 

Adventures  in  the  Great  Forest  of  Central  Africa.  $1.75 

By  Paul  Du  Chai  lu.  Harper  &»  Brothers. 

Knock-About  Club  Series.  Each  vol.  1.50 

By  F.  A.  Ober  and  C.  A.  Stephens.  Estes  &•  Lauriat. 

In  Se.  rch  of  Treasure.  In  the  Everglade*:. 

On  the  Spanish  Main.  In  the  Tropics. 

In  North  Atnca.  Along  Shoie. 

In  Spain.  In  the  Woods. 

In  the  Antilles. 
Travels  in  Mexico.  $1.75 

By  F.  A.  Ober.  Estes  &*  Lauriat. 

Three  Vassar  Girls  Series.  Each  vol.  $1.50 

By  Mrs.  E.  W.  Champney.  Estes  fir*  Lauriat. 

In  the  Holy  Land.  Abroad. 

In  the  Tyrol.  In  England. 

Id  Switzerland.  On  the  Rhine. 

In  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  Italy. 

In  France.  In  South  America. 

At  Home. 
Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle.  $1.50 

By  T.  G.  Allen,  Jr.  and  W.  L.  Sachtleben.  Century  Co. 

The  Mountains  of  California.  $1.50 

By  J(.hn  Muir.  Century  Co. 

Travels  of  Bayard  Taylor.  Each  vol.  $1.50 

G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons. 

Views  Afoot.  By- Ways  of  Europe. 

Egypt  and  Iceland.  Greece  and  Russia. 

India,  China,  and  Japan.  Land  of  the  Saracens. 

Northern  Travel, 
j  In  the  Land  of  Caves  and  Cliff-Dwellers.  $1.35 

(  Nimrod  in  the  Nonh.  .75 

By  Lieut.  Schwatka.  Cassell  &•  Co. 

The  Land  of  Pluck.     (Holand.)  $1.50 

By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Century  Co. 

Round  the  World  m  the  Yacht  Sunbeam.  $1.25 

By  Lady  Brassey.  Charles  E.  Broivn  &*  Co. 

Our  Boys  u  India.  $1.25 

Our  Boys  in  China.  $1.35 

By  Harry  W.  French.  Charles  E.  Brown  <Sr*  Co. 

Young  Americans  in  Japan.  $i.2S 

Young  Americans  in  the  Wonderful  City  of  Tokio.  $1.25 

Young  Americans  in  Yezo.  $1.25 

By  Edward  Greey.  Charles  E^  Bruivn  6*  Co. 

Drifting  Round  the  World.  $1.25 

By  Charles  W.  Hall.  Charles  E.  Broun  <&•  Co. 

Rip  Van  Winkle's  Travels  in  Foreign  Lands.  $1.50 

By  Rupert  Van  Wen.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &»  Co. 

The  Bodley  Books.  Each  vol.  $1.50 

By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  Hought. «,  Mifflin  &•  Co. 

The  Bodleys  on  Wheels.  The  Bodleys  Afoot. 

Mr.  Bodley  Abioad.  The  Bodley  Grandchildren  In 

The  English  Bodley  Family.  Holland. 

The  Viking  Bodleyi. 
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The  Teaching  of  English. 

Your  paper  bas  done  a  great  deal  to  advance  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  to  elevate  teaching  into  a  learned  profession.  It  has 
moved  in  the  van  of  educational  progress  and  given  its  powerful 
support  to  every  educational  reform.  Therefore  I  would  now  re- 
quest you  to  open  your  columns  to  writers  on  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  English  ;  for  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  our  own  tongue 
is  worse  taught,  all  over  the  United  States,  than  any  other  sub- 
ject. As  a  rule  the  mathematical  branches  are  well  taught ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  natural  science  and  of  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing languages.  But  as  regards  English  the  teaching  is  wretched; 
even  in  the  great  colleges  it  is  deplorably  bad. 

In  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States,  with  their  vast  foreign 
population,  the  necessity  for  normal  instruction  in  English  is  im 
perative.  It  has  come  under  my  own  obsen^ation  that  a  brilliant 
pupil  of  German  or  Italian  parentage  will  pass  an  excellent  exam- 
ination in  arithmetic  and  in  the  technicalities  of  English  grammar 
and  utterly  fail  in  English  composition.  Beginning  a  cours*^  of  in- 
struction, deficient  in  his  own  language  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  pupil  to  make  up  the  loss.  Every  experienced  instructor 
knows  that  next  to  the  development  of  mental  power  and  high 
character  the  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  make  the  student  able 
to  speak  and  write  his  own  language  with  fluency  and  correctness. 
His  mathematics  will  make  him  clear  and  logical,  his  Latin  and 
Greek  will  increase  his  vocabulary,  and  his  natural  science  will 
furnish  material  for  conversation.  So  that  we  might  say  that 
nearly  all  the  branches  in  a  curriculum  are  radii  converging  to  com- 
mon center  which  is  a  complete  mastery  of  the  English  language. 

But  before  we  attempt  to  cure  we  must  diagnose  the  disease. 
What  then  are  the  evils  in  the  present  system  of  teaching  English 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ?  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  chief  evil  is  the  teaching  of  English  grammar  by  means  of  a 
text-book.  The  book  is  put  into  the  pupil's  hands  at  too  early  an 
age.  What  does  he — what  can  he  know  about  Syntax  and  Pro- 
sody ?  How  can  he  recognize  the  nice  distinctions  between  the 
imperative  mood  and  the  potential  ?  or  between  the  first  future 
tense  and  the  second  future  ?  Indeed  there  are  many  points  in 
the  English  grammar  concerning  which  the  grammarians  them- 
selves widely  differ.  After  the  definitions  so  difficult  to  define, 
come  the  parsing  and  analysis  so  full  of  pompous  phrases  and 
high  sounding  words.  The  pupil  may  have  devoted  two  or  three 
years  to  the  iteration  of  an  unmeaning  jargon,  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  write  a  simple  letter  on  a  common  subject  or  to  speak  three 
sentences  in  correct  English.  At  an  advanced  stage  in  the  study 
of  English,  a  good  text-book  in  grammar  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance ;  but  in  the  early  stage  it  is  a  hindrance. 

The  question  then  becomes.  How  should  we  begin  to  teach 
English  ?  Begin  with  the  word.  Swift's  definition  of  good  style 
is,  "  The  right  word  in  the  right  place."  Teach  the  child  to  build 
the  sentence  from  the  subject— the  subject  of  discourse.  Take, 
for  example,  the  word  boy.  What  does  the  boy  do  }  The  boy 
plays.  Here  we  have  a  proposition— a  sentence — an  assemblage 
of  words  making  sense.  And  what  is  grammar  after  all  but  the 
science  ot  the  sentence.  Let  the  child  write  a  multitude  of  names 
of  things,  as  man,  woman,  horse,  dog,  cow,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  let 
him  know  that  names  are  nouns,  nouns  are  names,  until  the  two 
words  become  in  his  mind  synonymous.  Proceed  to  ask,  what 
does  the  man  do  ?  What  does  the  woman  do  ?  What  does  the 
horse  do  ?  The  man  reads.  The  woman  talks.  The  horse  eats. 
What  the  noun  does  is  a  verb  or  predicate.  Hence  reads,  talks, 
eats  are  verbs.  A  great  many  of  these  simple  sentences  should 
be  written  by  the  pupil.  What  is  barely  suggested  or  outlined 
above  should  be  continued  perhaps  for  weeks.  The  fundamental 
part  of  all  gocd  teaching  is  necessarily  slow.  When  this  is  thor- 
oughly done  the  subsequent  instruction  may  be  very  rapid.  The 
trouble  with  many  teachers  is  that  they  have  not  the  patience  "  to 
make  haste  slowly  "  in  the  beginning.  But  let  us  go  back  to  the 
sentence,  The  boy  plays.    What  kind  of  a  boy  is  be }    A  good 
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boy.  The  good  boy  plays.  The  good  boy  plays  what  ?  The 
c;ocd  boy  plays  ball.  The  good  boy  plays  ball  well.  Thus  by 
easy  steps  we  develop  noun,  verb,  adjective,  objective  case,  and 
adverb.  What  the  pupil  has  built  he  can  readily  take  apart. 
Then  we  have  analysis  logically  following  synthesis.  The  reverse 
of  this  method  is  the  unsound  method  pursued  in  some  schools. 
The  man  who  can  take  a  watch  apart  is  the  man  who  put  it  to- 
gether. 

The  compound  and  the  complex  sentence  can  be  taught  in  a 
similar  manner.  Of  course  this  instruction  will  require  months — 
perhaps  a  year  or  two.  the  time  depending  on  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  and  the  quickness  of  the  class.  Having  accomplished  so 
much,  the  teacher  should  commence  dictation  from  some  good 
author  whose  style  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  clearness, 
say,  from  Defoe,  Swift,  or  Bunyan.  The  written  exercise  should 
be  carefully  examined  ;  first,  as  vtgzrds punctuation ;  secondly, 
as  regards  spelling ;  thirdly,  as  regards  capital  letters,  and 
fourthly,  as  regards  grammar.  Then  the  teacher  should  write 
the  paragraph  neatly  and  legibly  on  the  blackboard,  and  compel 
every  child  to  correct  all  his  errors.  Last  of  all  every  pupil  should 
be  made  to  write  out  the  perfect  paragraph.  The  pupils  would 
soon  learn  that  a  complete  sentence  ends  with  a  full  stop,  and 

that  a  new  sentence  begins  with  a  capital  letter.  The  importance 
of  dictation  exercises,  conducted  in  this  manner,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. When  such  instruction  has  been  thoroughly  i^iven, 
the  writing  of  short  compositions  should  be  begun  on  very  simple 
subjects.  If  necessary,  the  teacher  can  tell  a  story  which  will 
always  interest  the  children.  This  they  can  reproduce  in  their 
own  language.  The  compositions  should  be  written  in  the  teach- 
er's presence  and  corrected  in  the  class-room.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  this  kind  of  instruction  requires  time. 

As  the  children  advance,  as  they  become  older,  rhetoric  and 
mythology  can  be  connected  with  the  English.  For  example, 
take  the  following  quotation : 

"The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed."  Name  the 
iigu.es.  What  is  the  strongest  and  most  poetical  word  in  the 
sentence  ?  or,  take  this  sentence : — 

"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ! " 

Why  is  the  word  Great  made  the  most  prominent  ?  Who  was 
Diana  ?    Who  were  the  Ephesians  ? 

But  I  must  end  this  letter  in  which  I  have  barely  outlined  the 
modus  operandi  of  teaching  English.  In  fact,  I  only  offer  sug- 
gestions which  may  help  some  o?  my  younger  brethren  in  the 
profession.  Thos.  Hunter. 

President  Normal  College,  New  York  City. 


Pets. 


"  She  has  pets."  The  writer  not  long  since  heard  this  com- 
plaint made  of  a  teacher,  and  no  more  than  this  was  needed  to 
make  plain  the  reason  of  that  teacher's  unpopularity.  If  men  and 
women  must  have  pets  let  these  latter  be  cats,  dogs,  canaries, 
white  mice,  anything  in  the  bird  or  beast  line,  but  never  children. 
This  applies  particularly  to  those  men  and  women  who  have 
charge  of  schools.  If  favoritism  be  deplorable  in  the  nursery  it 
is  still  more  so  in  that  domam  where  rules  the  pedagogue.  "  The 
skule  ma'am,"  says  Josh  Billings,  *'  is  the  stepmother  of  every- 
body's children."  For  having  pets  she  has  not  the  excuse  of  ma- 
ternal weakness,  and  though  no  doubt  the  jealousy  and  heart, 
burning  caused  by  this  failing  are  far  stronger  in  the  home  than 
in  the  school  the  sense  of  injustice  is  quite  as  great  in  the  latter 
place.  Perhaps  those  guides  of  youth  who  have  pets  among 
their  pupils  do  not  sufficiently  remember  that,  however  weak  may 
be  the  reasoning  faculty  of  cnildren,  their  instincts  are  as  strong 
as  those  of  their  elders,  and  therefore  the  child  of  ten  is  quite  as 
competent  to  detect  injustice  as  is  the  wise  man  of  fifty.  That 
more  patience  is  required  with  a  dull  pupil  than  with  a  bright  one 
all  children  are  ready  at  heart  to  concede,  but  the  teacher  who 
shows  favor  to  a  child  with  a  pretty  face,  or  a  caressing  manner, 
or  a  fashionable  suit  of  clothes,  overlooking  misdemeanors  in  her 
that  would  bring  punishment  to  snub  noses  and  freckles,  to  un- 
demonstrative manners  and  shabby  attire,  may  count  upon  being 
justly  accused  of  having  pets.  A  teacher  may  explain  an  example 
in  arithmetic  half  a  dozen  times  over  to  the  pupil  who  sticks  fast 
in  long  division,  and  speak  sharply  to  a  brighter  boy  or  girl  who 
does  not  take  it  in  at  a  glance,  and  yet  excite  no  jealousy.  The 
pupils  know  well  enough  who  among  their  schoolmates  are  bright 
and  who  are  dull ;  and  this  different  manner  of  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent minds  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  favoritism ;  but  if 
a  teacher  does  not  notice  that  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  patron 
is  whispering  at  her  desk,  and  fi/e  minutes  later  punishes  the 
washerwoman's  daughter  for  the  same  offence,  there  is  lik.ly  to 
be  an  indignation  meeting  after  school. 

Favoritism  gives  greater  offence  to  children  than  to  their  elders, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  former  expect  more  from  grown 


persons  than  do  those  who,  from  a  longer  acquaintance  with 
them,  have  found  them  to  be  not  half  so  wise  and  great  as  little 
folks  expect  them  to  be.  The  pedagogue  who  kept  his  hat  00 
while  walking  through  the  school  grounds  with  his  mostsacred 
majesty,  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  gave  it  as  his  excuse  that 
his  pupils  would  cease  to  have  proper  respect  for  him  did 
they  know  there  was  a  greater  man  in  England  than  himself, 
showed  a  profound  knowledge  of  juvenile  hunnan  nature  which 
has  remained  unchanged  probably  since  the  childhood  of  Cain 
and  Abel.  To  have,  then,  their  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  general 
superiority  of  the  school- room  autocrat  rudely  shaken  by  the  dis- 
covery that  he  or  she  is  not  above  the  weakness  of  having  pets, 
is  sure  to  arouse  that  embryo  cynicism  existing  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  most  youthful  critics  of  men  and  manner. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  in  human  nature  not  to  like  one  child  better 
than  ;inother,  but  to  conceal  this  preference  is  as  much  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  teacher  as  of  the  mother,  and  he  or  she  who  fails  in 
such  a  duty  is,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  as  much  to  blame 
as  is  the  teacher  who  permits  his  pupils  to  skip  the  multiplication 
table.  Clara  Marshall. 


Selection  of  Words. 

I  lately  found  a  short  pi^ce  written  by  Eugene  Field  which  con- 
tained so  many  words  of  Latin  derivation  that  I  dictated  it  to  my 
high  school  class.  It  was  received  with  smiles  and  caused  con- 
siderable use  of  the  dictionary.  I  required  each  to  select  and  use 
one  of  the  words  in  his  conversation.  For  some  days  we  were 
treated^to  "  convoluted,"  "  potentiality,"  etc. :  "  Perspicuity  sim- 
plicity, "and  earnestness  are  primary  essentials  to  the  acquirement 
or  conservation  of  a  virile  and  felicitous  style,  and  these  qualities 
predominate  only  when  an  adherence  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom 
is  maintained  with  scrupulous  pertinacity,  for  in  the  exercitation 
and  adhibition  of  that  idiom  there  abounds  a  rectilinearity,  a  prc- 
pollence,  a  potentiality,  and  a  probity  compared  with  which  all 
ambiguous  and  convoluted  rhetorical  artifices  and  pyrotechnics 
(dazzling  though  they  be  in  their  coruscating  pulchritude  and 
scintillant  f nitration,  and  however  suasory  and  and  protreptical 
their  ostentations  and  sacchariferous  obliquation)  sink  into  the 
paltry,  evanescent  condition  of  impotent  absurdity  which,  in  the 
presence  of  the  scnorous  ventosity  of  Boreas,  characterizes  the 
humble  instrument  which  is  operated  to  the  furtherance  of  flame 
by  the  human  organs  of  prehension."  Th  Mettler. 

Shelbyville, 


The  N.  E.  A.  at  Atlanta. 

The  program  of  the  educational  meeting  will  be  as  follows : 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  25,  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome. — Hon.  Hoke  Snith  and  Gov.  Northern. 

Response. 

"  Training  of  Teachers. "—Col.  F.  W.  Parker. 

"  Relation  of  Normal  to  Public  Schools."— E.  Oram  L>te,  Pa. 

"  College  Degress."— Geo.  J.  Ramsy,  La. 

P.  M. 

"  Higher  Education  in  the  South." — Prof.  Ed.  Alderman. 
"System  of  Education."— Pres.  W.  R.  Harper,  University  of 
Chicago. 

EVENING. 

Address  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris. 
•'     A.  E.  Winship. 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  26. 

"  Aims  of  the  Elementary  School."— F.  L.  Soldan.  St.  Louis, 
and  Oscar  Cooper,  Galveston. 
*•  Secondary  Schools." — Pres.  Ellen  Sabin,  Milwaukee. 

p.  M. 

*'  Rural  Schools." — Hon.  Chas.  R.  Skinner,  Albany. 
*•  Primary  Schools."— Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg,  Mass. 
"  College  Work  "—Pres.  F.  A.  Patton,  Princeton. 


"  I  find  The  School  Journal  indispensable.  Some  articles 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  seeker  searching  for  the  best 
to  use  in  teaching. 

I  hope  you  will  help  persuade  the  N.  E.  A.  to  meet  at  Chau- 
tauqua another  year.  The  majority  who  visit  Chautauqua  each 
year,  and  who  are  readers  in  the  great  circle,  are  teachers.  If 
the  N.  E.  A.  could  meet  there,  many  teachers  might  combine  the 
two  great  meetings,  thus  gaining  a  greater  power  of  inspiration 
and  impetus  for  their  future  noble  calling — teaching.  Success  to 
The  Journal ! " 

Farmington,  Del  Emma  V.  N^WNOM 
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Editorial  Notes. 


England  tbey  feel  it  is  important  to  have  an  edu- 
i  set  of  work  people  in  the  factories,  because  it  is 
imely  difficult  to  find  thoroughly  reliable  and  prac- 
overseers.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
:he  workers  to  leave  the  ranks  of  manual  laborers 
undertake  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  of 
seeing.  It  tends  to  divide  more  and  more  definite- 
nd  more  and  more  harshly,  society  into  classes,  and 
ler,  the  practical  overlooker  in  any  business,  the 
who  has  gone  through  years  of  manual  training,  if 
as  sufficient  education  and  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
to  undertake  further  responsibilities,  is  always  an 
ntage  to  the  manufacturer  over  the  individual  who 
simply  a  theoretical  training.  This  difficulty  of 
ng  suitably  trained  men  has  shown  itself  in  innum- 
le  instances.  They  are  now  feeling  the  benefit  of 
tional  instruction  ;  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
a  successor  to  any  overlooker  who  has  fallen  out 
ie  ranks  of  labor  through  death  or  other  reason,  it 
jch  less  difficult  than  it  used  to  be  to  find  a  respon- 
and  capable  person. 


used  to  be  said  of  the  teachers  in  generabthat  they 
not  readers — meaning  by  this  not  acquainted  with 
iture  that  had  been  prepared  before  their  day  nor 
that  of  their  own  time.  At  an  institute  in  New  York 
[uestion  was  asked,  Name  some  writers  of  the  pre- 
time,  and  Dickens,  Scott,  and  Irving  were  given,  all 
10m  were  moldering  in  their  graves.  One  teacher  in- 
d  they  were  alive  because  she  had  their  books.  It 
d  be  a  good  thing  if  this  was  found  in  the  list  of 
tions,  Name  what  books  you  have  read  and  by  what 
Drs. 


le  efforts  of  The  Journal  to  aid  one  section  of  the 
ational  world  to  know  another  section  has  brought 
\  pages  valuable  advertising.    There  are  two  hun- 

millions  of  dollars  to  be  expended  for  school  pur- 
> ;  and  even  more  than  this  will  be  expended.  For 
ies  of  teachers,  books,  buildings,  desks,  heating,  and 
tific  apparatus,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  this  vast  sum  will  be 
out  in  a  year.  The  Journal  aims  to  have  those 
are  purchasers  know  those  of  whom  they  can  buy. 
^ks  out  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals, 
ng  teachers  and  invites  them  to  inspect  its  pages  ; 
5  done  this  persistently  for  twenty-five  years.  It 
hus  become  itself  a  well-known  element  in  theedu- 
>nal  world. 

[E  Journal  does  not  neglect  to  advertise  itself,  by 
neans.  It  issues  annually  upwards  of  100,000  cata- 
*s  (one-half  distributed  from  its  home  office  and  the 
•  half  from  its  Chicago   branch)    which   advertise 

Journal  thoroughly.  It  has  done  this  for  ten 
» ;  probably  an  entire  million  of  Kellogg's  catalogues 
been  circulated.  The  School  Journal  has  thus  paid 
be  position  it  thus  occupies  as  the  representative  of 
ducational  world. 


for  ridicule  of  the  sdiool  not  oolv  on  account  of  its  cmdeness.  but 
to  prevent  others  from  falling  into  that  idle  habit.  That  was  a 
time  when  art  meant  a  6ne  picture,  the  product  of  some  extraor- 
dinary genius  who  had  a  special  gift  above  other  geniuses.  But 
the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  anything  and  every- 
thing, so  they  follow  two  directions.  They  should  reproduce 
what  they  see  and  as  they  see  it  as  fir  as  possible:  and  at  all 
events,  it  should  be  their  own  conception  of  what  they  wish  to 
represent.  They  arc  not  going  to  be  artists.  Do  not  make  any 
mistake  here ;  if  any  come  to  be  skilled,  well  and  good ;  but  that 
is  not  at  all  the  purpose  of  the  work.  It  is  to  make  them  see 
b  auty  in  things ;  to  see  form  and  color  ^nth  an  acute  and  some- 
what critical  eye.  It  is  to  make  them  careful  observers  of  things. 
Further,  it  is  to  give  them  a  new  language  for  expressing  thought. 
The  crudest  sketch  will  convey  a  roeaninj;: ;  the  most  complicated 
drawing  in  mechanics  speaks  clearly  and  definitely  to  the  me- 
chanic who  himself,  perhaps,  could  not  do  the  drawing. 

The  work  of  children  is  crude  for  two  reasons.  They  do  not 
see  things  as  they  appear.  They  show  three  sides  of  a  house  at 
once  because  they  know  a  bouse  has  three  sides,  not  because  they 
see  three  sides  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Then  their  muscles 
have  not  yet  been  trained  to  do  just  what  the  mind  conceives. 
How  many  old  people  are  any  better  off  ?  Watch  a  baby  trying 
to  reach  an  object  and  see  how  bis  muscles  betray  his  will.  This 
muscular  training  is  of  slow  growth,  but  very  desirable.  Perhaps 
you  are  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle,  then  you  know  all  about  it ; 
that  is,  if  you  have  watched  your  own  efforts  to  co-ordinate  the 
action  of  hand,  foot,  and  eye.  Why  then  decry  or  ridicule  the 
efforts  of  the  child  ?  The  children  of  old  were  trying  to  tram 
themselves  in  the  very  best  way  and  were  reprimanded  and  ridi- 
culed ;  reverse  that  course  ;  commend  and  encourage. — Afr'Awiir- 
kee  Joumml, 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

A  large  increase  in  exports,  especially  iron  and  steel,  reported. 
-Antananarivo,  the  Hova  capital  in  Madagascar,  captured  by 


the  French ;  the  queen  and  prime  minister  take  refuge  in  Ambos- 

istra The  Pope  objects  to  the  proposed  visit  of  King  Carlos 

of  Portugal  to  King  Humbert, Colombians  anxious  for  the 

withdrawal  of  the  British  minister,  Jenner. Liberal  students 

of  the  University  of  Barcelona  wreck  the  palace  of  the  bishop. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  in  Constantinople  causes  Lord 

Salisbury  to  return  hastily  to  London. The  Pope  refers  to  the 

elevation  of  Mgr.  Satolli  to  the  cardinalate  as  an  established  fact. 

Japan  reduces  the  indemnity  that  China  is  to  pay  for  the 

evacuation  of  Liao-Tong  peninsula. The  Porte  promises  to 

investigate  the  late  riots  at  Constantmople. A  Spanish  vessel 

captured  by  Cubans  and  cannon  and  ammunition  seized. 

Death  of  Gen.  Mahone,  the  ex-Confederate,  of  Virginia The 

queen  of  Corea  murdered  and  the  Japanese  party  in  the  ascend- 
ant; fear  that  a  quarrel  between  Japan  and  Russia  may  develop. 

Another  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  New  York  Brooklyn, 

and  other  places  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature. 


Encourage  Art. 

ere  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  a  pupil  caught  draw- 
icturcs  in  school  was  reprimanded  if  not  punished  for  wast- 
is  time.    Then,  too,  his  effort  was  laughed  at  and  held  up 


Fall  and  Winter  Associations. 

Oct.  11-12.     Nebraska  State  Association  of  Superintendents  and  Princi- 
pals at  Lincoln.     Edwin  N.  Brown,  president. 

Oct.  18.     Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association  at  New  Haven.    W, 
I.  Twitchcll. 

Oct.  17- 19.     Northeastern  Iowa  Educational  Association  at  Charles  City. 
W.  D.  Wells.  Grundy  Center,  prcs. ;  O.  M.  Elliot,  Rcinbeck,  sec'y. 

Oct.  16-18.  — Neva  Scotia  Provincial  Educational  Association  at  the  nor 
Dial  school,  Truro.     A.  McKay,  Halifax,  secretary. 

Oct.  16,  17,  18— New  York  Slate  Council  of  City  and  Villajje  School  Su 
perintendents  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.     R.  K.  V.  Montford,  President.  New- 
burg. 

Oct.  19.— North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Asscicialion  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
F.  D.  Ward,  president ;  Lee  R.  Kni};ht,  secretary. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  1-2.     Fifty-fin>t  annual  session  of  the  Rhode  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction  at  Providence.     President,  Wa'ter  H.  Jacobs. 

Dec.  ^,  27,  28. — Idaho  State  Teachers'  AssiK'iation  at  Moscow. 

Dec.  3[-Jan.  1-3.     Iowa  State  Teachers*  Association  at  De&  Moines.     R 
C.  Barrett,  pres. ;  Carrie  A.  Byrne,  chairman  ex.  com. 
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Dr.  Harris'  Observations  Abroad. 

On  his  return  from  Europe.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United 
States  commissioner  of  educatirn,  was  interviewed  by  a  reporter 
of  the  Washington  Post.    He  said : 

"  There  are  more  Americans  abroad  this  summer  than  ever  be- 
fore, therefore  we  found  a  personally- conducted  tour  to  our  ad- 
vantage. Our  aim  was  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible, 
and  this  we  accomplished  by  delegating  all  our  traveling  arrange- 
ments and  accommodations  to  experienced  couriers.  During  the 
sixty  days  we  were  abroad,  we  visited  the  principal  cities  in  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Switzerland,  France.  Italy.  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  which  is  a  very  fair  record  for  the  time. 

"  My  personal  object  was  to  make  observations  of  the  progress 
of  education  and  economics  in  the  great  cities,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  slum  element,  which  is  at  present  the  great  prob- 
lem in  our  civilization.  I  did  not  seek  this  among  the  civic 
authorities,  because  I  have  all  the  statistics  and  information  they 
can  furnish  in  my  library  here.  I  sought  rather  to  study  the 
people  themselves— to  see  them  at  their  employments — note  their 
dress,  comforts,  and  home  life,  and  by  personal  intercour«Je  with 
them  to  ascertain  their  ideas  of  life  and  the  principal  difference 
between  their  conditions  and  those  of  our  own  people.  The  city 
now-a- days  seems  to  be  the  center  of  civilization  and  the  resort 
of  progressive  people,  because  there  man  gets  the  most  of  his 
time  and  labor.  The  farmer  secures  only  about  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  as  much  wages  and  comforts  as  the  city  man,  so  there  the 
problem  of  our  civilization  must  be  solved." 

EUROPE'S  ECONOMIC  PROCURESS. 

"  What  fact  impressed  itself  most  upon  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  evident  to  me  at  the  first  glance  that  all  of  these  Eu- 
ropean cities  are  making  great  progress  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Production  is  increased  and.. the  laborer  gets  a  greater 
share  of  it  than  formerly.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Italian  cities,  which  have  advanced  wonderfully  in  manufacturing. 
In  England  thirty  families  out  of  every  100  have  an  income  of 
over  $1,000  per  year,  which  means  comparative  comfort.  In 
Italy  the  average  income  is  not  so  large,  but  living  is  much 
cheaper  there,  and  accommodations  are  good. 

"  In  the  old  countries,  like  Italy  and  Germany,  the  houses  are 
better ;  substantial  old  stone  structures,  meant  to  stand  for  cen- 
turies, and  very  few,  even  of  the  poorer  classes,  live  in  wooden 
houses.  They  are  also  learning  sanitary  science.  In  Rome,  for 
instance,  all  the  old  sewers,  connecting  with  the  Tiber,  which 
used  to  overflow  annually,  have  been  stopped  by  the  present 
government,  and  a  new  system,  which  carries  the  sewerajje  almost 
to  the  sea,  has  made  Rome  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the 
world.  In  Northern  Europe,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  the 
cities  arc  also  very  neat. 

"  But  the  principal  advance  has  been  in  public  education.  The 
Franco- Prussian  war  was  a  boon  in  this  respect,  that  it  opened 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  to  the  fact  that  a  cultured,  well- trained 
[>eople  must  necessarily  conquer.  Since  then  compulsory  educa- 
tion has  been  the  rule  in  Europe.  Italy,  the  last  to  take  up  the 
movement,  sends  eleven  per  cent,  of  its  whole  population  to 
school.  This  per  cent,  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  United  States, 
but  their  school  term  is  longer — 200  days  in  every  year,  while 
ours  is  only  about  I3S'" 

GOVERNMENT  BY  NEWSPAPERS. 

"  So  education  is  becoming  more  general  abroad  ?  " 
"  Yes,  all  Europe  is  learning  how  to  read,  and  as  soon  as  a 
nation  becomes  a  reading  people,  it  is  governed  by  public  opinion 
rather  than  by  law  —by  the  newspapers  instead  of  the  police. 
Moreover,  a  nation  thus  becc  mes  homogenous  in  thought  as  well 
as  in  blood.  Sectional  differences  are  reconciled,  and  the  people 
come  to  have  a  common  national  view.  This  is  also  remarkable 
in  France.  It  used  to  be  said  that  Paris  governed  the  republic, 
but  now  that  the  provincials  have  become  generally  educated 
they  have  as  great  a  share  in  the  government  and  the  formation 
of  national  opinion  as  the  capital. 

"  Corresponding  to  this  increase  in  public  education.  I  noticed 
a  great  improvement  in  the  newspapers.  Formerly  the  continent 
was  far  behind  England,  which  is  still  somewhat  behind  America. 
Our  Sunday  papers  are  a  liberal  education,wilh  their  news  features, 
telegraphic  dispatches,  and  general  digest  of  the  progress  and 
opinion  of  the  world.  Now.  all  over  the  continent  the  news- 
papers are  following  in  this  line,  and  the  result  is  manifest. 
People  are  being  educated  internationally  as  well  as  locally,  and 
this  points  to  a  universal  understanding  within  another  genera- 
tion that  will  substitute  arbitration  for  war,  and  d  smiss  the  great 
standing  armies  which  cumber  Europe  and  interfere  with  her 
productiveness. 

BLOTTING  OUT  THE  SLUMS. 

"  Are  the  slums  increasing  or  decreasing  "> " 

"  I  believe  that  by  this  process  of  public  education  the  slum 
evil  is  being  eliminated  from  the  large  European  cities.  The 
slum  is  the  resort  of  the  weaklings  in  intellect,  morals,  and  thrift. 
The  police  can  never  do  more  than  control  them,  while  education 
can  and  does  elevate  them,  and  by  so  doing  eradicate  them.    I 


visited  the  notorious  slums  of  London— Mile-End  Road,  Wbitc- 
chapel,  etc.,  fifteen  years  ago.  These  sections  have  changed 
more  than  any  other  region  in  the  world  during  that  time,  and 
the  means  was  the  public  school.  Fortunately  they  were  in 
charge  of  very  wise  teachers,  who  humanized  the  children,  and 
these  in  turn  reacted  upon  their  parents.  The  Salvation  Army 
is  also  endeavoring  to  lift  up  this  whole  mass  of  people,  and  I 
believe  is  making  good  progress. 

*•  An  interesting  feature  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
world  is  the  comparative  production  of  the  different  nations.  In 
1880,  the  people  of  the  United  States  produced  an  average  of  40 
cents  per  day.  Russia  has  the  lowest  average  in  Europe,  being 
only  about  14  cents  per  day.  France  almost  equals  us,  not  that 
she  produces  as  much,  but  because  her  people  h^ve  been  trained 
to  give  artistic  finish  to  their  work,  which  enables  it  to  command 
first  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  world." 

-ESTHETIC  EDUCATION  NECESSARY. 

*•  Then  you  would  emphasize  the  relation  of  art  to  business  ? " 
suggested  the  reporter. 

**  Certainly,"  was  the  commissioner's  emphatic  reply.  "  Wc 
must  not  only  make  useful  things,  but  we  must  give  them  ar- 
tistic value.  The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  have  devel- 
oped greatly  in  manufactures  and  inventions,  but  they  have  small 
aesthetic  taste.  They  make  clumsy  things  which  nobody  cares 
to  buy  when  they  can  get  something  that  is  equally  useful  and 
ornamental.  The  Germans,  too,  are  behind  in  this  matter,  while 
France  and  Belgium  easily  lead  the  world. 

"  1  he  World's  fair  in  London,  about  the  year  1855,  taught  the 
English  a  lesson  in  this  respect.  Prince  Albert,  who  was  a  very 
wise  man  in  his  generation,  saw  that  his  countrymen  could  never 
win  prizes  from  France  unless  they  increased  in  aesthetic  culture. 
Consequently  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  South 
Kensington  and  other  art  schools,  which  have  done  wonders  for 
English  art.  The  Frenchman  has  not  only  modernized  the  art 
of  the  Greek,  but  he  has  the  divine  gift  of  harmony  and  the  ex- 
quisite sense  of  how  properlv  to  display  his  products.  We  do 
not  all  understand  why  a  certain  object  pleases  us,  but  nine  out 
of  ten,  whether  cultured  or  not,  will  select  a  work  of  art. 

"  Since  1870,  when  Boston  brought  over  a  teacher  from  Ken- 
sington, the  United  States  has  been  improving  in  this  line.  Our 
workmen  are  being  taught  to  combine  grace  and  beauty  with 
utility  in  their  products,  and  just  in  proportion  as  this  is  done 
their  value  increases.  We  have  still  much  to  learn  in  this  line, 
but  when  we  have  educated  our  children  to  give  aesthetic  finish 
to  our  manufactures,  we  shall  be  the  wealthiest  nation  on  the 
earth.  The  harmony  of  the  structures  at  the  Chicago  World's 
fair  gave  Europeans  a  better  impression  of  American  art  than 
anything  we  have  yet  done,  and  our  line  of  development  lies  in 
aesthetic  education,  I  believe.'  ' 

Europe. 

Switzerland  probably  leads  the  world  in  the  number  and  the 
excellence  of  her  household  schools.  The  pupils  in  general  come 
from  the  farms  and  mountains,  so  that  awkward  and  unsophisti- 
cated giris  are  initiated  into  the  graces  of  household  ways ;  and 
fro  n  another  class,  the  daughters  of  rich  merchants  and  manu- 
facterers,  who  attend  to  take  a  course  in  **  ideal  housekeeping  " 
in  order  to  be  able  to  direct  the  mechanism  of  their  homes  most 
easily  and  advantageously. 

France  is  hardly  second  to  Switzerland  in  her  interest  in  this 
matter.  The  municipality  of  Paris  has  a  superb  course  in  do- 
mestic economy  which  begins  with  the  kindergarten  and  continues 
for  eleven  or  twelve  years  ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  many  of  the 
cities,  especially  throughout  the  noithern  departments.  And  in 
France,  where  the  woman  has  always  been  her  husband's  busi- 
ness partner,  and  very  often  the  more  energetic  and  intelligent 
member  of  the  firm,  the  courses  in  domestic  economy  include  in- 
struction in  not  only  the  internal  but  the  external  affairs  of  the 
house.  Thus  a  girl  is  taught  as  much  bookkeeping  as  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  household  accounts  accurately  and  neatly.  She 
understands  taxes.  She  knows  how  to  lease  a  house  and  what 
are  her  legal  responsibilities  as  a  tenant.  She  learns  to  estimate 
the  cost  ol  every  article  to  be  used  and  how  best  to  provide  for  a 
given  number  at  a  given  price.  She  is  taught  to  be  prudent  and 
economical.  The  raying  goes  that  a  French  family  could  live, 
and  right  comfortably  and  daintily  too,  on  what  an  American 
family  throws  away.  As  for  French  needlework  and  French 
dressmaking,  every  woman  knows  that  the  geographical  adjec- 
tive is  the  only  aajective  necessary  to  express  ibeir  superlative 
excellence. 

Italy  has  the  most  thoroughly  nationalized  system  of  industrial 
education  for  women,  although  as  a  national  system  it  embraces 
but  one  branch  of  women's  work,-  that  is  lace- making.  Queen 
Margheretia,  has  succeeded  in  reviving  the  industry  that  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  glories  of  commercial  and  aesthetic  Italj', 
and  she  has  established  at  Burano  a  school  of  which  she  is  presi- 
dent, with  branches  ai  every  place  in  the  kingdom  that  has  pro- 
duced a  characteristic  lace.  These  are  directed  by  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  each  in  her  own  district.  The  result  has  been  of  ines- 
timable advantage  to  the  Italian  peasant  women. 
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New  York. 

The  Rochester  Times  says  a  school  commissioner  tells  about 
corrupt  practices  in  hiring  teachers  :  "  I  have  had  several  expe- 
riences with  people  who  wanted  to  make  me  presents.  One  even- 
ing at  home  there  came  a  timid  rap  on  the  door.    Miss 

shoved  an  envelope  into  my  hand  and  said  something  about  there 
being  something  for  me  in  it,  then  went  rapidly  out  of  the  yard. 
It  was  a  note  begging  me  to  accept  twenty  dollars  for  services 

rendered  in  the  past.    Next  morning  I  went  down  to  Miss 's 

house  and  told  her  to  write  to  the  board  of  education,  *  1  hereby 
tender  my  resignation  immediately*'  She  wrote  and  signed  the 
resignation.  Then  I  took  it  and  gave  her  the  other  note  and  the 
money  and  said,  *  Never  rely  on  anything  but  your  merits  in  try- 
ing for  a  position.'  I  never  handed  in  the  resignation  for  I  thought 
the  girl  would  never  use  money  that  way  again. 

'•  A  contractor  offered  me  $50  to  use  my  influence  in  getting 
him  the  contract  for  a  certain  school  buildmg.  Another  man  had 
$100  he  wanted  to  dispose  of  in  a  similar  way." 

Another  commissioner  said:  "  It  would  look  as  though  there 
might  have  been  some  system  of  *  commissions.*  A  young  lady 
wanted  me  to  assist  her  and  said  that  she  was  willing  to  pay  me 
for  my  services.   *  It  will  be  worth  $100  to  me,  Mr. ,'  she  said." 

In  Troy  the  grammar  school  masters  sent  in  a  communication 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  since  the  introduction  of  Maxwell's 
grammar  the  study  had  been  hampered,  and  asked  that  Harvey's 
grammar  be  substituted.  This  was  agreed  to  provided  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  former  would  accept  the  copies  of  Maxwell's  gram- 
mar m  return.  Tarbell's  "  Lessons  in  Language  "  were  adopted 
for  use  by  the  intermediate  grades,  the  bo3ks  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  only,  and  Lock  rood's  "  Lessons  in  English  " 
were  adopted  for  use  by  the  teachers  of  grammar  grades. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  school  commissioners  was  held  at  Os- 
wego: the  next  will  be  held  in  Niagara  Falls  in  January,  1897. 
Supt.  Benham  labored  to  bring  this  about.  He  says  that  a  little 
work  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  would  bring  alL  the  conventions 
there  ;  that  the  very  name  of  Niagara  Falls  wins  delegates  with- 
out arguments,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  turn  the  tide  in  that  direc- 
tion and  it  will  keep  coming.  He  thinks  300  delegates  with  their 
wives  can  be  depended  on.  (How  is  this  when  there  are  only 
112  commissioner^  and  they  don't  all  turn  out.) 

Massachusetts. 

In  Fall  River  military  training  is  given  in  the  high  school.  All 
male  pupils  of  the  high  school,  except  such  as  may  be  excused 
by  the  principal  for  physical  inability,  or  conflict  with  a  recitation, 
shall  be  required  to  drill.  In  case  of  conflict  a  recitation  shall 
have  precedence*  of  drill  in  dema'ndine  a  pupil's  attention.  The 
officers  of  the  battalion  shall  be  a  major,  assisted  by  the  appro- 
priate company  officers  who  shall  perform  when  necessary  the 
duties  of  adjutant  and  sergeant-major,  and  the  principal  the 
chief  commander  at  all  times.  Pupils  whose  average  grade  in 
scholarship  has  been  below  75,  or  whose  rank  in  deportment  has 
been  below  "  good,"  shall  be  ineligible  as  officers ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal may  reduce  to  the  ranks  any  officer  who  fails  continuously  to 
maintain  the  grade  in  scholarship  or  deportment  just  named. 

The  citizens  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  will  give  a  reception  to  the 
public  school  teachers  on  the  evening  of  October  30. 

The  zchool  board  ordered  conferences  between  the  grammar 
masters  and  the  superintendent  twice  a  year.  Supt.  Whitcomb 
has  frequently  invited  the  conforencts ;  but  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory—  grammar  study  being  the  bone  of  contention.  The 
matter  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  school  board,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  rule  making  monthly  conferences  of  superintend- 
ents and  grammar  masters  compulsory  is  contemplated.  The 
school  board  is  inclined  to  regard  the  matter  as  one  of  discipline, 
and  to  support  the  superintendent." 

Fifteen  schools  in  Somerville  reported  no  cases  of  corporal 
punishment  during  the  month  of  September.  The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  bodily  punishment  is  it  a  sign  of  better 
discipline  by  the  teachers,  or  of  a  general  improvement  in  the 
pupils  ? 

Maine. 

In  Biddeford  the  school  board  concluded  to  change  the  term 
•*  intermediate  school  "  to  grammar  school — Reason :  Mr.  Dwyer 
thought  "  it  would  be  as  well  to  use  a  high  sounding  name  as 
well  as  other  cities." 

They  also  changed  from  the  old  half-holiday  system  to  five 
days  of  school  with  Saturday  for  holiday.  Mr.  Gould  replied 
that  one  objection  which  had  been  raised  was  that  it  prevented 
some  of  the  pupils  from  taking  music  lessons  on  Wcdnes- 
afternoon.  But  it  was  urged  when  there  are  half-holidays,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays,  parents  are  more  apt  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  stay  out  of  school  during  the  forenoon  on  the  plea  that 
it  is  only  half  a  day,  anyway. 


Connecticut. 

The  general  assembly  at  its  last  session  enacted  a  law  provid- 
ing that  when  a  board  of  school  visitors  believe  it  impracticable 
to  establish  an  evening  school  and  shall  apply  in  writing  to  the 
state  board  of  education  before  the  fifteenth  ot  October,  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  board  finds  the  ap- 
plication to  be  reasonable,  they  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  act 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 


Ohio. 


The  Steele  high  school  of  Toledo  has  adopted  the  one-session 
plan. 

The  Lima  school  board  has  adopted  an  order  prohibiting  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  among  pupils,  many  of  whom  it  is 
said  have  been  stunted  mentally  and  physically  by  the  use  of  these 
narcotics.  Will  such  an  order  accomplish  its  purpose  ?  It  would 
have  been  better  to  organize  an  Anti-Tobacco  League  after  the 
plan  of  the  Anti-Cigarette  League  described  in  The  Journal 
last  January. 

Michigan. 

Supt.  W.  W.  Chalmers,  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  his  recent  report 
presented  an  excellent  suggestion  to  the  board  of  education,  wnich 
deserves  to  be  adopted  in  all  large  cities.  He  recommended 
*'  that  night  schools  be  established  from  seven  to  ijine  o'clock  dur- 
ing the  entire  school  year,  that  these  schools  be  open  to  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  whose  en- 
forced attendance  upoi  day  school,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  compulsory  education  law,  would  work  unusual  hardship  up- 
their  families  and  perhaps  cause  them  to  become  city  charges. 
These  pupils  then  could  be  excused  from  day  school  attendance 
so  long  as  they  regularly  attended  the  evening  sessions." 


Wisconsin. 

In  Jonesville.  Sheldon's  "  First  Book  and  Language  Composition  " 
displaces  the  Reed  &  Kellogg  series,  Myer's  **  General  Hiptory," 
displaces  Barnes'  '*  General  History,"  Avery  s  "  School  of  Physics  " 
takes  the  place  of  an  older  book  by  the  same  author.  Kepp's  "  Greek 
Lessons  "  is  a  new  book.  Supt.  Mayne  stated  that  the  Reed  & 
Kellogjf  books  had  been  severely  criticised  by  the  teachers  and 
that  very  unsatisfactory  work  both  in  language  and  grammar  was 
the  result  in  the  use  of  the  book.  Hence  he  advocated  the  use  of 
the  Sheldon  series. 


Kentucky. 

In  Covington,  Supt.  Warfield  has  written  a  sharp  letter  to  the 
board  of  education  respecting  one  of  its  members.  Mr.  Schmidt. 
"  It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  vile  and 
venomous  persecution  hurled  at  me  with  malicious  intent,  and 
that  it  was  done  only  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  deatn  of  my 
only  chi  d  and  during  the  very  dangerous  illness  of  my  wife.  In 
such  times  of  sorrow  and  affliction  most  men  reverentially  re- 
spect the  grief  and  anxiety  of  a  fellow  being,  but  Mr.  Schmidt 
very  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  has  none  of  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities belonging  to  man." 


Tennessee. 

Among  the  educational  institutions  of  Memphis  is  Cossitt  Lib- 
rary, a  public  institution  whose  library  and  reading  room  are  open 
free  to  all  classes.  It  is  a  young  institution,  open  nearlv  two 
years,  and  has  accumulated  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  nine 
thousand  volumes,  with  fair  prospect  for  quite  an  addition  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  library  has  no  endowment  fund,  but 
is  dependent  upon  individual  contributions  from  citizens  for  the 
purchase  of  books, 

Texas. 

In  Fort  Worth  the  board  of  education  had  an  important  meet- 
ing yesterday.  The  publishers  of  White's  arithmetic  proposed  to 
replace  the  Wentworth  arithmetics  now  in  use  with  new  copies  of 
their  own ;  the  board  of  education  decided  to  accept  this  proposi- 
tion. 

The  Gazette  says  to  the  booksellers  :  •*  Don't  let  Wentworth's 
die  on  your  hands.  Exchange  them  for  White's  and  if  you  don't 
need  them  still  exchange  them." 


Illinois. 

The  Terre  Haute  Tribune  contains  an  account  of  sad  doings 
in  Dennison.  Two  candidates  for  school  trustees  claimed  to  be 
elected,  and  the  matter  went  to  the  supreme  court ;  before  a  de- 
cision could  be  reached,  each  hired  a  teacher ;  one  hired  Miss 
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Rose  Tingley,  the  other  Mr.  Will  Handy.  Miss  Tingley  s'.ole  a 
march  on  her  opponent  by  opening  school  a  week  ahead  of  the 
appointed  time.  But  so  many  ugly  menaces  met  her  on  all  hands 
that  she  appealed  to  the  county  authorities  for  protection,  and 
Charles  Thatcher,  a  determined  young  deputy,  was  stationed  in 
the  yard.  Two  opposing  trustees  went  to  the  building  lo  oust 
her.  With  a  poker  in  one  hand  and  a  ruler  in  the  other  the 
valiant  teacher  not  only  derietl  ejectment  but  put  her  would-be 
persecutors  to  ignommious  flight.  Miss  Tiiigley  was  arrested  for 
assault  and  battery.    The  trial  was  held  and  she  was  found 

¥iilty  and  a  fine  of  $3  and  costs  assessed.  She  appealed.  Miss 
ingley  refuses  to  leave,  holding  that  she  was  legally  hired,  and 
proposes  10  leach  out  ihe  term  she  w  as  employed  for. 

The  Evanston  industrial  school  for  girls  was  practically  closed 
on  October  i;  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  (iovemor  Ait- 
geld  visited  the  institution  two  weeks  ago  and  discovered  ev  dence 
conlirmatory  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  school  by  the 
committee  of  the  county  board.  He  therefore  pardoned  all  the 
girls  in  the  institution,  thus  practically  closing  the  school  as  a 
beneficiary  of  Cook  county, 

Une  chief  ground  of  complaint  against  the  management  of  the 
Evanston  school  is  the  absolute  refusal  to  grant  any  insight  into 
its  financial  alTairs  by  the  private  corporation  which  has  charge  of 

A  list  furnished  by  the  governor  shows  that  the  average  cost 
of  keeping  the  children  commilted  since  1892  has  been  over  |j2o 
for  each  child.  This  is  three  times  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  boys  at  Feehanville  industrial  ichool  and  twice  as  much  as  at 
Glenwood.  These  figures,  coupled  with  the  alleged  mismanage- 
ment brought  out  by  the  recent  investigation  by  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  board,  are  relied  upon  as  proving  the  advisability  of 
shutting  up  the  place  altogether,  so  far  as  its  conneciioo  with 
Cook  county  goes. 

Gov.  Altgeld  made  a  private  tour  of  investigation  of  the  school. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  place  was  utterly  until  as  the  home  of 
children  dependent  on  the  state,  and  only  waited  for  definite  ar- 
rangements to  be  perfected  for  the  custody  of  the  children  before 
issuing  an  official  order  releasing  the  girls  from  the  custody  of 
the  state.  The  proposition  comes  from  a  benevolent  association 
of  Chicago,  which  volunteers  to  find  homes  for  all  the  children  at 
Ihe  institution  within  thirty  days  provided  the  county  goes  to  the 
expense  of  two  suits  of  clothing,  costing  in  all  (lo  per  child,  and 
Ij  railroad  fare.  The  association  volunteers  to  do  this  work 
without  r 


InFreeport,  Rand,  McNa1ly&  Co.,  demand  that  their  i 
series,  displaced  by  the  Frye  Iseries,  shall  be  put  back  into  the 
schools.  The  contract  with  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  was  made  last 
spring  by  the  old  board.  The  new  books  were  (o  continue  in  use 
for  four  years.  The  law  governing  school  boards  also  provides 
that  no  change  in  text-books  shall  l>e  made  o'tener  than  every  four 
years.  It  is  likely  that  an  injunction  to  prohibit  the  board  from 
changing  the  course  of  study  within  the  lime  prescribed  by  the 
staiuie  will  be  issued. 

When  the  new  series  of  books  was  adopted  the  possibility  of 
such  a  complication  was  discussed  and  the  contract  of  Ginn  &  Co. 
had  a  clause  by  which  they  assume  all  the  responsibility  of  dam- 


a  resolution  that  no 


.  Wiliiam  Noetling. 


Washington. 

The  Tacoma  Nrvis  declares  that  the  law  regarding  school  books 
is  wasteful  and  advocates  state  publication  of  text-books,  both 
from  a  point  of  economy  and  effectiveness. 

The  Seattle  Poii  says  the  contract  is  a  good  one  for  the  pupils 
—because  the  old  book  may  be  exchanged  for  a  new  one  by  pay- 
ing one-fifth  of  the  price  of  the  new  one— this  being  very  advan- 
tageous in  case  of  promotion. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  contracts  : 

The  Werner  Company  agrees  to  take  from  retail  dealers  all  sal- 
able slock  which  they  may  have  on  their  shelves  of  books  previous- 
ly in  use  corresponding  to  (he  grade  and  class  of  books  that  the 
board  selected  and  give  the  retailers  the  new  books  supplied  by 
the  Werner  Company  in  exchange,  dollar  for  dollar,  and  abo 
agrees  to  pay  all  express  on  books  sent  and  relumed  on  the  above 
exchange.  Lovell  &  Co.  agree  10  make  even  exchange  of  new 
books  now  in  the  bands  of  dealers  in  the  state.  Sheldon  &  Co. 
agree  that  the  books  in  the  hands  of  dealers  which  were  displaced 
by  the  adoption  of  their  pubfications  will  be  received  by  them  at 
the  wholesale  price  in  Washington,  and  their  books  fumbhed  in- 
stead at  the  same  price,  dollar  for  dollar. 


Pn)fessor  William  Noetling  was  bom  in  Union  county,  I^nn. 
His  father  was  a  German  physician  who  came  to  this  country 
early  in  life  and  practiced  medicine  at  MifHinburg,  Penn.  Not 
being  able  to  givo  his  son  a  college  education  the  boy  set  nut  to 
secure  it  for  himself.  He  worked  at  the  carpenter's  bench  dur- 
ing the  summers  and  in  the  winters  prepared  himself  for  college 
at  the  academies  at  Miffiinb-rg  and  New  Berlin,  Penn.  His  col- 
lege work  began  at  Lewisburg  now  Bucknell  university.  From 
there  he  went  to  Union  college  and  was  graduated  m  1857, 
From  this  institution  he  received  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  C.E. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  the  sludy  qj  architecture,  music,  and 
the  languages,  and  he  then  entered  upoi  his  work  of  teaching. 
He  taught  in  country  and  in  grdded  schools  in  Pennsylvania  ana 
Illinois  and  for  several  ycais  conducted  a  private  school. 

His  efficiency  as  a  leader  showed  its:  If  when  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Snyder  county,  Penn,  Few,  if  any  of  the  teachers  in 
the  county  were  professionally  trained,  the  most  mechanical 
methods  were  in  use,  the  people  were  intensely  conservative  and 
opposed  to  any  innovations  in  teaching.  But  Supt.  Noetlingbad 
ideas,  and  the  energy  and  courage  to  put  them  into  practice.  He 
conducted  district  institutes  and  lectured  to  the  people,  thus 
arousing  the  interest  rf  the  community  in  the  school".  Each 
summer  he  conducted  a  normal  class  and  drew  about  bim  pupils 
from  his  own  and  neighboring  counties  to  be  trained  in  methods 
of  teaching.  In  a  few  years  his  work  bore  fruit  in  more  rational 
methods,  better  qualified  teachers,  and  improved  school  build- 
ings. 

Seventeen  years  ago  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in 
the  Bloomsburg  state  normal  school,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
During  that  time  hundreds  of  young  people  have  come  under  bis 
influence  and  have  gone  out  impressed  with  thegreatness  of  their 
calling. 

Prof.  Noetling  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  studying  school  systems  and  methods  of  tead^. 
He  has  long  been  a  contributor  lo  educational  periodicals,  IM 
has  recently  published  a  very  practical  book  for  teachers  entided 
"  Notes  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education."  He  is  at  present 
engaged  on  an  inductive  algebra  and  geometry  for  the  lower 
grades  of  public  schools. 


Milwaukee. 

An  art  school  has  been  established  in  which  teachers  can  take 
lessons  in  painting  and  in  drawing.  The  system  of  'fiwhW 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  is  plainly  unsatisfactory.  The  duf 
dren  are  instructed  by  teachers  who  have  little  knowledge  at  the 
technicatities  of  the  art ;  the  director  of  drawing  can  visit  the 
various  schools  not  oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three  treeki. 

The  object  of  the  Public  School  Art  a 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  fit  to  carry  01 
drawing  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  director  d 
drawing.  The  effotts  of  the  association  in  this  directira  ue 
founded  on  common  sense.  The  work  of  the  director  ci  draw- 
ing is  to  be  confined  to  instruauig  the  teachers,  and  nuking  oc- 
casional examinations  ot  the  work  done  by  the  children. 
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Pittsburg. 


Uichad's  parochial  school  eives  busiaess  instruclion.  It 
x»  pnpils.  The  teachers  of  (he  two  departineiits  arc  six 
n  of  Mary  and  ten  Sisters  of  St.  Francis.  The  brothers 
schools  are  employed  at  a  salary  which  barely  suffices  to 
in  tbeni,  their  work  being  in  the  interest  of  eaucation  and 
1,  and  not  for  jjain  to  themselves.  The  religious  instnic- 
rhicb  is  the  pnncipal  reason  for  the  maintaining  of  paro- 
;hools  in  districts  where  the  public  schools  are  open  to  all 
n,  occupies  about  half  an  hour  of  each  day  in  each  class. 
loks  used  are  catechisms  of  greater  or  less  difficulty. 

Cincinnati. 

e  citiiens  held  a  meeting  to  protest  against  military  train- 
the  public  schools— it  is  only  given  in  the  Woodward  and 
a  high  schools.  It  is  known  that  an  application  will  come 
the  legislature  for  money  to  continue  it  and  enlarge  its 
Among  those  who  are  opposed  are  many  fraternal  and 
oi^anizations  and  ministets.  The  objection  they  find  is 
liliiary  training  has  been  proved  to  iail  short  of  the  re- 
■enta  necessary  for  physical  culture.  They  advocate  the 
a  gymnasium,  and  if  a  sum  of  money  is  to  be  appropri- 
istead  of  utilizing  it  for  tbe  purchase  of  rifles,  etc.,  school 
should  be  bought  and  furnished  to  the  pupils  free  of 


Newark. 

Ferris  Brothers,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  (the  large  corset  manu- 
rs)  take  special  pains  to  make  their  employees  feel  that  their 
ts  are  considered.    Free  baths  are  furnished  at  their  fac- 

tbeir  employees.  Should  any  of  the  women  become  ill 
are  r:iiring  rooms  where  they  may  lie  down  and  rest, 
is  a  reading  room  and  a  dining  room  where  cooking  uten- 
1  tea  are  supplied  free  of  charge.    In  summer  ice  cream  is 

large  dish  for  three  cents.  The  poorer  women  are  allowed 
X  tneir  clothing  on  the  machines  of  the  finn  at  the  cost  of 
ateiial.  At  the  time  of  the  World's  fair  any  employee 
30  who  wished  to  go  to  the  fair  was  supplied  with  (30 
y  the  firm.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  no  strikes 
firria  Brothers.    Emplojmtm  ihere  is  eagerly  sought. 


Chicago. 


NORWALK,  I 


[O,  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


It  is  proposed  to  have  military  drill  in  the  schools  and  one  of 
the  arguments  is  that  it  would  counteract  tbe  bicycle  stoop.  The 
bicycle  fad  has  taken  hold  of  the  community  and  seems  likely  to 
hold  it.  Nine  out  of  ten  bicycle  riders  lean  forward.  Soon  every- 
body will  be  humpbacked.  Military  drill  will  (O  far  to  correct 
thb,  and  will  teach  boys  to  throw  their  shoulders  back  and  gi\'e 
their  lungs  a  chance  to  expand.  Military  drill  corrects  tbe  ten- 
dency  amon?  boys  and  young  men  to  get  slouchy  habits  of  car- 
rying themselves.  It  teaches  them  bow  to  handle  themselves,  so 
that  every  bone  and  muscle  is  under  perfect  control.  It  inculcates 
habits  of  prompt  physical  obedience.  There  is  no  delay  betwecD 
the  will  to  do  the  physical  act  and  tbe  performance  of  tbe  act 
itself. 

J.  H.  Norton,  principal  of  tbe  Lake  View  high  school  has  givea 
his  school  a  deservedly  high  character  ;  he  graduated  from  the 
Univer»ty  of  Michii^an  in  16S3  and  became  an  instructor  in  the 
Lake  View  high  school  under  Professor  Nightingale.  He  was 
for  nine  years  assistant  principal,  four  years  the  head  of  tbe 
school.  Two  of  his  summer  vacations  have  been  spent  in  th« 
Marine  biological  laboratory  at  Woods  Ho  II,  Massachusetts.  He 
is  a  firm  believer  in  tbe  need  of  constant  preparation  by  the 
teacber  and  sets  hinuelf  the  example. 

New  York  City. 

The  board  of  education  itself  intends  to  grapple  with  the  sub- 
ject of  a  reform  of  the  school  system.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  reform  is  the  committee  on  school  system.  It  contains  some 
of  the  strongest  men  in  the  board,  having  been  selected  by  Pres- 
ident Maclay  with  this  object  in  view.  They  are  Commissioners. 
Charles  Strauss,  chairman ;  Auguste  P.  Montant,  Charles  L.  Holt, 
William  H.  Hurlbut,  Aleuander  P.  Ketcham,  Charles  B.  Hub- 
bell,  and  John  N.  L.  Hunt.  At  a  meeting  of  this  committee  held 
Sept.  19  the  subject  of  drafting  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  school  laws,  to  be  presenlea  to  the  legislature  of  1896,  was 
taken  up  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  public  sessions  in  the  hall  of 
the  board  of  education  at  4  p.m.  on  Oct.  4,  10,  and  1 1.  Other 
meetings  will  be  held  as  the  exigencies  of  the  movement  demand. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  tbe  Committee  on  School  Systems  the 
several  teachers'  associations  were  asked  to  make  suggestions 
concerning  the  new  law  which  the  board 
wishes  to  formulate.  Owing  to  the  short 
notice  tbe  teachers  were  not  able  to  pre- 
sent official  suggestions  from  the  bodies 
they  represent.  Commissioner  Holt  asked 
for  opinions  on  the  question  of  superm- 
tendence.  He  believed  that  the  board  of 
education  should  be  the  ones  to  carry  on 
educational  affairs  and  not  a  board  of 
superintendence,  Mr.  £.  C.  Lee  sugges- 
ted that  the  school  system  should  be 
carried  on  after  the  manner  of  the  police 
department.  This  raised  the  question 
whether  the  success  of  the  police  depart- 
ment would  recommend  it  to  schools. 
Alter  some  general  discussion  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, Chairman  Strauss  said  it  was 
hoped  that  the  pre.sent  system  would  be 
modified,  and  was  in  favor  of  rcdistriciing 
the  system. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Fitzpatrick  said  that  the 
trustees  of  the  ward  are  best  fitted  to   ' 
choose  teachers,  because  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  tbe  girls  through  the 
norma!  college. 

Trustee  Reynolds  was  in  favor  of  hav- 
ing an  eligible  list  of  pnncipals  from  all 
over  the  city,  from  which  the  board  might 
choose  principals  for  the  different  wards. 

Mr.  George  Mundorff  was  in  favor  of 
appointing  paid  commissioners  in  place 
of  the  present  board. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  Committee 
on  School  Systems,  Chairman  Charles 
Strauss  threw  the  meeting  open  to  the 
friends  of  public  education.  President 
Seth  Low  was  the  first  speaker.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  in  favor  with  all  efforts 
to  improve  the  school  system.  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  of  concentrating  re- 
sponsibility. Of  course,  one  man  may 
not  be  able  to  combine  all  the  necessary 
executive  qualities.  It  would  require 
different  men  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  to  supervise  supplies. 
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"  I  would  not  favor  a  paid  commission,  because  I  think  that 
w<S  can  trust  in  this  country,  from  our  experience,  in  finding  men 
who  would  give  their  time  and  ability  for  the  sake  of  honor. 

'*  I  have  no  knowledge  of  trustees,  but  while  mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn 1  had  no  occasion  to  note  the  absence  of  trustees  from  the 
system.  It  seems  to  me,  speaking  theoretically,  that  the  system 
of  trustees  would  work  badly.  1  would  confine  their  power  to 
that  of  recommendation.  But  let  me  impress  on  the  committee's 
mind  the  importance  of  leaning  strongly  on  professional  agency." 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  college  was  in  favor, 
of  extending  the  power  of  the  city  superintendent,  and  opposed 
the  division  of  the  city  into  districts  with  division  superintend- 
ents. 

City  Superintendent  Jasper  was  in  favor  of  an  eligible  list  of 
pr  ncipals  as  well  as  teachers.  H.  J.  Augustus  Johnson  urged 
enlarged  accommodations  for  the  primary  schools.  Trustee 
Thomas  J.  Rush  said  that  the  present  system  was  a  good  one, 
and  that  its  only  fault  was  delays.  He  favored  a  board  of  five  or 
seven  men  who  should  give  their  whole  time  to  school  affairs  and 
be  paid.    Capt.  S.  Samuels  also  favored  a  paid  commission. 

A  visitor  to  grammar  school  46,  one  of  the  fine  new  buildings 
lately  erected,  will  find  disclosed  very  interestm^  conditions  of 
progress.  The  principal  of  the  boys*  department  is  Mr.  Abner  C. 
Holly,  who  has  enlightened  views  concerning  school  management. 
Every  room  is  finely  lighted  and  ventilated,  roomy,  and  supplied 
with  blackboards.  The  appearance  ot  the  pupils  indicated  the 
habit  and  pleasure  of  intellectual  application. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  material  visible  indicating  that  man- 
ual training  has  taken  quite  a  hold  here.  Every  room  had  speci- 
mens of  the  boys'  hand  work  on  its  walls.  Among  these  were 
numerous  maps,  most  of  them  neatly  colored  ;  several  h  d  pre- 
pared maps  to  illustrate  the  various  accretions  of  territory  which 
make  up  the  United  States ;  this  map  had  the  parts  cut  out  of 
paper  and  colored  and  the  dates  and  titles ;  a  pupil  could  put 
dqwn  the  piece  representing  the  original  thir(een~ states  and  then 
add  the  others  in  succession.  There  were  also  maps  repre- 
senting the  scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  conflict,  that  of  1812,  and 
those  of  the  civil  war. 

There  were  numerous  geometrical  problems  and  theorems  solved 
by  paper  folding ;  one  very  ingenious  one  showed  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  two  sides  of  a  right  angle  to  be  equal  to  the 
square  on  the  hypothenuse.  There  were  drawings  and  paper 
cuttings  of  classic  forms.    Manv  of  these  were  finely  colored. 

The  penmanship  had  been  collected  for  the  examination  of  the 
principal  and  the  numerous  books  showed  care  and  skill ;  but  ^n 
inspection  of  the  spelling  from  dictation  is  always  a  better  test 
and  this  showed  in  the  main  that  the  pupils  had  fairly  attained  the 
ideas  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  good  writing  and  could  write  leg- 
ibly and  rapidly  also. 

The  building  is  four  stories  in  height  and  from  its  west  windows 
a  fine  view  of  the  Palisades  is  obtained.  There  are  six  stairways, 
five  being  fire  proof  so  that  danger  from  fire  is  impossible. 

The  care  of  the  teeth  is  often  referred  to  by  thoughtful  teach- 
ors,  as  it  is  a  feature  that  often  helps  to  determine  the  future  of 
a  young  person.  Lessons  on  the  care  of  the  body  include  cleans- 
ing the  teeth  night  and  morning  as  well  as  washing  the  hands 
and  face.  If  teeth  are  seen  to  manifest  decay  it  is  suggested  that 
they  should  be  filled. 

Much  can  be  done,  if  it  is  attended  to  in  season,  to  save  the 
teeth  from  further  decay ;  some  dentists  make  a  specialty  of  sav- 
ing teeth.  Among  these  Dr.  J.  W,  Stewart,  of  362  West  23d 
street  stands  pre-eminent.  He  has  been  practicing  his  art  for 
twenty-five  years  and  is  very  popular.  So  many  of  the  teachers 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  conie  to  him  that  he  is  sometimes  called 


the  teachers'  dentist.  He  brings  into  his  methods  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  most  modern  ideas.  He  is  himself  keenlv  interested 
in  school  matters,  being  trustee  for  the  sixteenth  ward,  and  ghres 
close  attention  to  school  affairs.  He  is  one  of  the  progressive 
trustees  of  the  city  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  kindergarten  and 
in  manual  training. 

Brooklyn. 

A  letter  from  a  teacher,  in  the  Eagle,  says  they  do  not  object  to 
women  on  the  board  of  education.  It  says  some  good  things  in 
a  very  bright  way :  • 

*'  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Fiji  islander  might,  at  an  early 
stage  in  his  civilization,  have  raised  the  familiar  protest  against 
the  arrival  of  more  missionaries.  It  was  annoying  to  have  one's 
reasonable  diet  interfered  with  and  one's  simple,  if  blood-thirsty, 
pastimes  made  a  subject  for  discussion.  The  islander  wasn't  to 
blame.  He  knew  no  better.  There  are  certainly  few  in  this  large 
and  devoted  body  of  Brooklyn  public  school  teachers  who  are 
thus  ignorantly  conservative,  or  traitorous  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  schools.  If  a  genuine  teacher  has,  for  example,  broken  the 
simple  laws  that  govern  the  health  of  her  pupils,  she  will  be  glad  to 
discover  better  methods  and  be  made  sensible  of  her  mistake  and 
she  will  never  resent  suggestions  intended  to  help  her  in  giving  to 
her  classes  the  best  mental  culture.  If  the  teacher  is  selfishly  disre- 
garding the  good  of  the  scholar,  or  incapable  of  receiving  in  an 
earnest  spirit  the  assistance  of  those  whose  greater  experience  or 
wider  outlook  make  them  competent  critics,  she  is  not  genuine, 
and  her  love  for  her  profession  is  a  sham.  She  is  in  the  wrong 
place  and  the  city  will  some  day  pay  in  the  deterioration  of  its 
citizens  for  everyone  of  her  selfish  and  obstinate  blunders.  The 
soul  of  her  work  is  lacking.  She  will  never  inspire  in  her  pupils 
a  desire  for  the  culture  she  docs  not  possess  *  Culture,'  says 
Agnes  Repplier,  '  is  not  a  thing  passed  lightly  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  is  the  reward  of  an  intelligent  quest  of  delicate  intuitions,  of  a 
broad  and  generous  sympauiy  with  all  that  is  best  in  the  world.' 
It  is  toward  this  intelligent  quest  that  the  great  body  of  the  Brook- 
lyn teachers  are  striving  to  lead  the  children  who  look  to  them 
for  guidance.  For  this  end  they  are  willing  to  spend  and  be 
spent ;  for  this  end,  that  by  all  the  means  within  theu*  power,  they 
endeavor  to  replenish  and  reinforce  their  own  knowledge  and  vital 
energy,  to  broaden  their  own  development.  Conscious  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  responsibility  entrusted  to  them  by  the  parents 
and  the  city  they  are  made  sorrowful  and  indignant  by  any  move- 
ment, however  feeble,  that  makes  for  retrogression  and  defies 
progress." 

Before  the  Teacher's  Association  State  Supt.  Skinner  said:  "Why 
not  an  educational  revival  throughout  our  land,  which  shall  arouse 
our  people  to  the  mighty  power  of  education ;  which  shall  mean 
better  teaching,  better  study,  better  school-houses,  better  men  and 
women,  better  states,  a  better  country.  We  have  religious  reviv- 
als to  fill  our  churches  with  Christians,  we  have  political  revivak 
which  agitate  our  country  from  shore  to  shore,  why  not  an  educa- 
tional revival  to  fill  our  homes  with  educated  fathers  and  mothers 
as  well  as  educated  children  ?  Education  will  make  every  Chris- 
tian a  better  Christian,  will  make  politics  dignified  and  honorable, 
politics  which  looks  into  the  formation  and  preservation  of  good 
government  and  not  altogether  into  the  control  of  caucuses  and 
conventions. 

"  Every  political  and  social  reform  that  is  worth  having  must 
come  through  an  educated  public  opinion.  We  must  constantly 
reach  for  higher  standards  if  we  would  have  a  public  opinion 
strong  enough  to  win  victories. 

"In  our  country  the  people  themselves  are  the  source  not  enly 
of  power,  but  of  moral  and  political  force. 

"  The  work  is  ours  to  elevate  in  our  school-houses  these  stand- 
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D.  C.  H  EATH  &  Co.,  PnbMers. 

/f  NEIV  DEPARTURE  IN  ARITHMETIC 


Chicai^o 
Atlanta 


ATWOOD'S  GRADED  ARITHMETIC  is  a  complete  course  mAneh-^etic 
prepared  by  a  practical  teacher,  widely  known  as  an  expert  in  results  as  well  as  in  methods  of  teaching  anthmetic.  The  work  ha» 
already  demonstrated  its  adaptability  to  the  grades  for  which  it  is  intended  and  has  more  than  met  all  the  demands  of  the  nevr 
education  in  this  department  of  school  work.    Some  of  the  features  are  : 

OLD    TIME    TORIOAL    ARRANQEMENT    IS    DISOARDED, 
WORK    IS    DIVIDED    INTO    QRADES   BY    YEARS. 

DEFINITIONS.    RRINOIRLES,    AND    RULES    ARE    RLAOED    IN    THE    BAOK   OF    THE   BOOK, 
AMOUNT  AND   VARIETY  OF  WORK  IS  SUOH    THAT   THE  BOOKS  NEED  NO  SURRLEMENTINQ^ 

J.  Fairbanks,  Svtpt.  of  SeKoolt,  Sprinafieidt  Mo.:  "I  luiTe  aeen  hoUHb^ 

upon  the  subject  that  meeta  my  Ideas  more  foUy.  and  It  teems  to  me  that  tbe^ 

muBt  meet  with  prompt  and  extenslTe  favor  among  edooatora.   Ttaerareilri^' 

rtlf-'—  " 


a. 

A-. 

Mrs.  B.  \llen  t«arke.  Special  InstitHte  Jnarruotor  in  Pritnary  Work^ 
fUate  of  New  York:  "  I  am  more  thin  pleased  with  the  new  features  of  the  series. 
The  arrangement  of  the  topics,  the  nature  of  the  problems— the  embodying  of 
principles  of  mathematics  point  by  point,  aU  commend  the  work  to  the  teacher 
•*  ho  knows  his  subject." 

Janen  H,  Cooley,  SoKool  Commiaeioner,  Second DUtrtett  Queene  Co.,  N.  T,: 
"  They  wlllflll  an  important  place  in  our  graded  schools.  As  our  course  Is  now 
arranged,  the  books  will  be  au  efficient  aid  to  the  busy  teacher." 

Part  I. — 200  passes.    Cloth.    30  cents. 


otoss  In  every  particular." 


'The  more  I 


R.  H.  HaUey.  Supt.  af  Public  School;  OsUosfc,  ITIs.:      ^^ 

ine  the  problems  the  greater  reason  have  I  for  commending  the  Jadgin«st 
the  author  in  the  careful  gradation  of  his  work. 

Part  II. — 382  passes.     Half  Leather,  65  cents. 


IVriU  to  us  for  full  information  and  txckange  rates. 
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«rds^«cttoa  and  of  life.  Through  onr  pupils  we  must  work  up- 
on tM  parents  if  we  would  lay  the  foundations  of  public  opinion 
moad  and  deep.  If  there  is  no  stand&rd  of  public  opinion  in  our 
country,  le-  ns  agree  upon  one  and  work  faithfullr  and  constant- 
ly toward  it.  Once  anchored  in  our  ichools  ana  our  homes,  en- 
lightened public  opinion  will  work  its  own  way  into  our  politics 
and  into  our  govcmment,  and  bless  our  country  with  its  ennobling 
influence,  liwe  would  make  public  opinion  we  roust  have  opin- 
ions ourselves,  right  and  strong  and  constant.  If  we  would  edu- 
cate public  opinion  we  must  throw  education  into  it.  It  will  not 
come  in  a  day,  but  like  the  silvery  waters  that  find  their  way  down 
the  mountains,  it  will  make  its  path  over  the  firmest  rock  ;  tittle 
by  little,  faithful  work  will  tell  at  last. 

"Seek  ye  first  the  education  of  the  people,  and  all  otberpQliti::al 
blessings  will  be  added  unto  you." 


Questions  and  Answers. 


sions,  and  army,  and  navy,  $i3$.ooo,ooo.  The  total  expenditures 
of  the  two  countries  were:  Great  Britain,  $443. joo.ooo ;  the 
United  States,  $383,000,000.  The  British  mvemment  costs 
about  |i  3  per  head  of  population ;  ours  costs  about  |6  per  head, 

,  0[  bow  man]' ^'■'xloe*  the  hlEh  Khool  coune  consist— ia  ihcK  that 
■n  considered  the  best  scboola  ? 

Dts  Main*,.  T.  L.  Comab. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  three  years,  but  the  best  schools  have 
added  a  year,  so  that  it  consists  of  four  years.  But  there  are 
many  schools  that  have  a  three  years'  course,  yet. 


Special  Mention. 


I.  InspeUioeorally  a  word  in  which  a  double  letter  occurs  is  it  better  to 
repeal  the  letter  rather  Ihan  say  as  in  "  well "  w-e-doublt-11 } 

a.  Is  it  liue  that  a  glacier  ia  coming  down  a  mountain  travels  (aster  in 
an  irregular  or  circuitous  path  ? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  o(  the  double  loop  seeooQ  globes  at  the  equator  } 

WilmiHglm.  A.  J.  S. 

1.  The  two  ways  of  spelling  "  bo«A  "  are  b-c-o-t  and  b-JouUt- 
»-k.  Which  shall  be  used  Is  a  matter  of  taste ;  the  lormer  meth- 
od is  increasing,  because  there  is  only  one  double  letter— to  by 
name  and  because  the  Germans  employ  it. 

2.  Cannot  say, 

3.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  form  in  which  the  variation  of  time  is 
given. 

a]  schools.    1  mean 


•K  dtDomlDati 


Does  the  English  goveroment  subsii 
does  it  par  moner  to  support  schools 

Omaha.  E.  Wheeled. 

In  1873  when  the  "  Board  "  schools  were  organized  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  pi ime- minister  and  wanted  to  make  the  schools  secu- 
lar. Instead  of  adopting  the  principle  parliament  resorted  to  a 
compromise,  and  that  compromise,  like  all  others  involving  a  vital 
prii>ciple,  has  been  a  lailure.  The  act  provided  among  other 
things  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  denominational  or  sectar- 
ian schools,  based  upon  a  per  capita  allowance.  There  is  a  loud 
and  growing  demand  for  its  abolition,  a  demand  which  comes 
Irom  all  sections  of  society  except  the  extreme  upper,  but  which 
is  most  vigorous  and  vehement  in  dissenting  or  non-confotroist 
circles.  The  opponents  of  the  law  as  it  stands  have  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  its  rectification ;  they  are  unable  to  reconcile. 

Does  It  cost  more  to  can;  on  the  English  government  than  ours  ? 

B,  L. 

In  1893-94  the  British  spent  $85,000,000  on  their  army  and 
t70/xx>,ooo  on  their  navy;  the  Queen  and  royal  family  and 
judges  cost  about  13,250.000.  In  the  same  year  we  spent  on  pen- 


In  The  Journal  of  Oct,  5  theadvertisementofC.  A.  Nichols 
&  Co,,  Soringfield.  Mass. -on  the  last  coverpage— had  the  name 
printed  incorrectly;  it  should  be  C.  A.  Nichols  &  Co.,  not  S.  A. 
Nichob  &  Co. 

The  Philopraph  is  a  useful  device  for  those  who  are  leamingto 
draw.  It  IS  founded  on  the  suggestions  of  Leonardo  da  Vmci, 
and  enables  the  drawing  teacher  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  easily 
all  the  principles  of  linear  perspective  and  the  foreshortening  of 
itTegular  and  organic  forms.  By  its  help  the  student  and  the 
amateur  can  rapidly  master  the  elements  that  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  drawing.  The  method  of  use  consists  in  tracing  on  a 
glass  plane  ths  object  or  view  seen  through  it.  Only  the  essential 
elements  of  forms,  their  perspective  proportions  and  line  direc- 
tions are  recorded,  and  in  this  way  simplicity  of  sight  and  drawing 
is  cultivated.  The  tracing  thus  made  is  used  by  the  student  for 
comparison  with  his  own  freehand  sketch  of  the  same  subject  and 
offers  the  best  possible  means  of  self- criticism.  For  other  details 
address  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

It  la  gratifying  to  know  that  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  the  collection  of  school  libraries.  A 
good  library  can  be  made  a  very  effective  aid  to  school  studies. 
To  those  engiged  in  this  work  of  forming  hbraries  the  question 
naturally  arises,  "  Where  can  1  obuin  the  best  books  ?  '  This 
may  be  answered  by  referring  the  tjuestioner  to  the  catalogues  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  Send  for  the  descriptive  list  of 
five  bundred  and  forty-eight  books  published  by  this  firm  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  Model  library  of  the  American  Library  Association 
at  the  Chicago  exposition  and  the  catalogue  of  books  taken  from 
the  official  school  library  lists  of  the  slates  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  and  Cal  forma, 
and  the  city  of  Chicago. 

W.  D.  Monnier.  of  King,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass„ 
writes:  "The  American  Music  System  is  giving  the  most  excel- 
lent satisfaction  wherever  we  have  placed  it  and  is  producing  far 
superior  rcsultsjto  the  systems  that  it  has  supplanted.  We  received 
a  letter  a  tew  days  ago  from  Manchester,  N.  H  .  where  we  placed 
one  of  our  teachers  and  the  system,  in  the  primary  grades,  and 
they  wrote  us  that  Miss  Dow.  the  teacher,  had  made  a  peat  bit, 
and  was  securing  far  better  results  in  the  short  ti 


e  she  bad  been 


Purify 
And  Enrich 
Your  Blood 
By  Taking 


AVER'S 

^^  Sarsaparilla 

It  was  the  Only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted 
At  World's  Fair. 

AYKR't   PILLS  for  the  LIvar. 


Have  you  seen 

^^  NEW  HAMMOND 

No.   2' 

Tbe  GREATEST 

TYPEWRITER. 

Work  la  Blfflit. 
Parftet  AllBnmSDt. 
Uniform  Impreaalon. 
Improved    MaQifbldlng 
Marg'inal  Hote  Att»ehneiit. 

Writtfer  catalogue,  prices  ami  specimtn 
of  work. 

Tbe  Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

403  &  405  East  6ad  StTMt, 
NEW  YORK. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Nervourp^,„.,„„ 
Mental  ^^„„.„„ 

Nervous  „^,^^,. 
^lental  p.„„„. 

Freligh's 

'\^t\T\\c  ("^  Phoiphoristd 

will  cure  when  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  35c.,  ten 
dajs'  trial.  Regular  bottle  (t  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 
ConcantFatad,  Prompt,  Pomarfal. 
Formnla,  descriptive  pamphlet,  fhll 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 

/,  O.   Woadruf  &•  Co., 
toe-108  Fuiitm  Bi..  Ano  York  Citv. 

Poimula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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there,  than  they  had  ever  had  before.  The  American  Music 
training  school  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Zuchtroann  is 
turning  out  better  equipped  specialists  for  teaching  music  in  pub- 
lic schools  than  any  school  in  the  country.  We  have  placed 
quite  a  number  of  teachers,  and  are  receiving  the  highest  words 
of  commendation  for  their  work." 

Mr.  William  Beverley  Harison  has  arranged  to  open  a  branch 
«tore  at  No.  44  East  Forty-ninth  street,  opposite  the  college  en- 
trance, where  he  intends  to  have  a  very  complete  depot  of  college 
text-books  and  other  supplies. 

Wm.  M.  King,  ex-chief  of  seed  division  of  United  Sutes  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  writes  voluntarily  to  the  editor  of  the  Amert- 
can  Agriculturist  as  follows :  "  As  a  comfort  producer  and  fuel 
saver,  I  can  assure  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
that  the  Rochester  Radiator,  which  I  have  thoroughly  tested,  is 
all  that  it  is  recommended  to  be."  More  valuable  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  this  article  could  scarely  be  obtained.  This  radiator 
is  made  by  the  Rochester  Radiator  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


False  Economy 

is  practiced  by  people  who  buy  inferior  articles  of  food.  The  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  ihe  best  infant  food.  Infant  Health  is  the 
title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Sent  free  by  New  York  Con- 
densed Milk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  family  medicine  in  thousands  of  homes  is  Hood's  Sarsaparilbu 
Take  only  Hood's. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

EsUbUshed  1870.  Published  weekly  at  $2.50  per  year,  is  a  journal  of 
education  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  pnncipals.  and  all  teadicn 
who  desire  to  have  a  complete  account  of  all  the  great  movements  in  edu- 
cation. 

We  publish  The  Teachers'  Institute,  monthly,  $1.00  per  year ;  The 
Primary  School,  $1.00  a  year;  Educational  Foundations,  $1.00  a 
year ;  and  Our  Times  (Current  EvenU),  monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  6i  East  Ninth  street,  New  York. 


WHY  NOT  USE  GOOD  BOOKS  IN  YODR  SCHOOL  ? 

Setter  a  poor  teacher  than  poor  books.  All  work  requires  good  tools,  brain  work 
the  best  of  ail.  Good  books  are  to  be  ha^,  if  you  know  where  to  get  them.  We  do  not 
publish  many  titles ;  we  prefer  a  few,  a/nd  to  have  them  good.  Some  are  strictly  text^ 
books;  others  are  for  supplementary  use.     A  selected  list  follows: 


TEXT-BOOKS 


PRACTICAL  ELOCUTION. 

By  J.  W.  Shobmakbr,  A.M.  This  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  actual  class- 
room experience,  and  is  a  practical,  common-sense  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject.    It  is  the  best  and  most  popular  text-book  extant.    Cloth,  $1.35. 

advanced  elocution. 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoimakbr.  (In  press.)  A  work  representing  the  most  ad- 
vanced thought  upon  the  subject  of  Elocution.  The  departments  of  Voice, 
Articulation,  Gesture,  and  Physical  Training  are  exceptionally  full  and 
concise.    Cloth,  $1.95. 

handbook  of  pronunciation. 

By  John  H.  Bbchtel.  Contains  over  five  thousand  carefully  selected  words 
of  difficult  pronunciation,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  their  pronuncia- 
tion clearly  indicated.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

punctuation. 

By  Paul  Allardycb.  This  author  is  everywhere  recognized  as  authority 
upon  Punctuation.  The  most  practical,  concise,  comprehensive,  and  inter- 
esting book  on  the  subject.    Clotb,  50  cents. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

By  Agnbs  H.  Morton.  A  most  intelligent  and  thoroughly  literary  work, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  practical  for  the  conduct  of  Business  and 
Social  Correspondence.    Clotb,  50  cents. 

POCKET  TRANSLATIONS 

These  Translations  follow  the  original  text  literally,  thus  forming  a  valu- 
able help  to  the  student.  Pleasing  sketches  of  the  authors  appear  in  the  form 
of  an  introduction  to  each  of  the  volumes,  giving  an  insight  into  their  lives  and 
the  circumstances  attending  tha  appearance  of  their  works,  and  will  awaken 
fresh  interest  in  both  the  text  and  the  authors. 

Cloth  binding,  each,  50  cents. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.  six  books. 
Cicero's  Select  Orations. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.    Five  books. 

READING  AND  RECITATION  BOOKS 

SHOEMAKER'S  BEST  SELECTIONS. 

For  Readings  and  Recitations.  Formerly  **  The  Elocutionist^s  Annual." 
Each  number  is  compiled  by  a  different  elocutionist  of  prominence,  thus 
securing  the  choicest  pieces.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  series  of  speakers 
published.  Contains  gems  from  all  leading  authors.  In  handsome  new 
cover.  Number  23  just  out.  Paper  binding,  each,  39  cts.  Cloth  binding, 
each,  50  cts. 

BEST  THINGS  FROM  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Seven  volumes.    In  new  binding.    Each  volume  contains  three  numbers  of 
Shoemaker's  Best  Selections  in  the  order  of  their  issue.    The  collection  is 
valuable  not  only  for  readings  and  recitations,  but,  containing  the  choicest  | 
selections  from  leading  English  and  American  authors,  it  is  a  veritable  en-  i 
cyclopedia  of  literature,  and  a  small  library  in  itself.    Cloth  binding,  each,  , 
$1.50.    Full  set,  seven  volumes,  in  a  box,  special  price,  $7.00. 


Virgil's  ^neid.  six  books. 
Horace's  Complete  Works. 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  USE 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ILIAD. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Bkooks,  A.M.  A  narrative  in  simple  prose  of  the  leading 
incidenu  of  one  of  the  greatest  literary  works  of  the  world,  the  Iliad  of 
Homer.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ODYSSEY. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  A.M.  A  companion  volume  to  The  Story  of  the 
Iliad,  written  in  the  author*s  characteristic,  simple,  graceful,  and  interest- 
ing style.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.95. 

DELSARTEAN  PANTOMIMES. 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  A  combination  of  music,  reciul,  and  esthetic 
action,  arranged  in  a  manner  to  produce  a  harmonious  effect,  both  to  the 
eye  and  ear.  Contains  fourteen  beautiful  fuU-page  illustrations.  Clotb, 
handsomely  bound,  $1.50. 

EXTEMPORE  SPEECH. 

By  William  PrrrsNGBR.  This  volume  appeals  to  all  who  have  plans  to 
present  and  opinions  to  express  upon  current  questions  and  who  desire  to 
marshall  their  thoughts  and  words  so  as  to  cany  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
their  hearers.    Cloth,  $1.95. 

THE  DEBATER'S  TREASURY. 

By  William  Pittengbr.  In  addition  to  other  valuable  information  this 
book  gives  a  list  of  over  two  hundred  questions  for  debate,  with  a  half- 
dozen  outlines  for  argument  on  each  subject,  on  both  affirmative  and 
negative.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

QUOTATIONS. 

By  Agnes  H.  Morton.  A  clever  combination  of  pithy  quotations,  selected 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  alphabetically  arranged  by  subject.  Con- 
tains all  the  familiar  and  popular  quotations  in  current  use,  together  with 
many  rare  and  choice  bits  of  prose  and  verse.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

SLIPS  OF  SPEECH. 

By  John  H.  Bechteu  This  volume  treats  in  a  brief,  interesting,  and 
chatty  manner  of  the  faults  that  are  most  common  in  every<-day  speech.  It 
IS  not  simply  a  collection  of  **don*ts,**  but  it  gives  the  reason  for  not 
doing.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

PRACTICAL  SYNONYMS. 

By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  complete  and  practical  work  will  be  found  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  busy  merchant  or  lawyer,  the  thoughtful  clergyman 
or  teacher,  aid  the  wide-awake  boy  or  girl  at  school.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 

By  J.  P.  Mahapfy.  Of  all  the  accompUshments  prized  in  modem  society, 
that  of  being  agreeable  in  conversation  holds  the  first  place.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  work  on  this  most  important  subject.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

READING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

By  Ernest  Legol'vb.  This  excellent  work  is  every  where  recognized  as 
authority  upon  the  subject  of  public  reading,  and  it  is  therefore  invaluable 
to  every  public  reader  and  speaker.    Cloth,  50  cents. 


There  are  special  prices  to  teachers,  as  well  as  liberal  discounts  for  Introduction.    Our  fUll  deseriptiye 

catalogue  Is  sent  with  every  order,  or  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  1020  Arch  St,  Philadelphia. 
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Woman's  Beauty. 

CHlCiaO,  Aug.  11.  IWL  l^'tmi 


Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

■  ■The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
time.     Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pages. 
Han^omely  bound. 

Price  $1.50;  to  teachers  $1.20;  postage 
13  cents. 

E.  L.   KELLOGG  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK     Md    CHICAGO. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

"JV^PNy'ONDE^Faii' 


It  containa  nitj  diRereot  colored  plate*  of  th» 
humui  trady.  one-tDlnl  Ute-oiie.  Every  orsan  Id 
proper  podtlon  over  the  next.  Plates  ^utad 
on  clotb  and  durablr  mounted  on  beavr  blndera' 
Ijoaid.  and  bouDd  m  olotb.  FIftr  ttauusaDdmuii- 
tans  bave  t>een  Bold  for  from  SXG  10  900  eacb. 
TbiB  one  tbouaa  imaller  anawera  tba  same  pui^ 
poee.  It  IB  ]un  rl^ht  lor  Ihe  Mudent.  Prioe,  |6. 
Special  price  to  suDscrltiera,  f4,  pottpald.securelj' 
incked,  oompleu  wltti  manual 
1.  L.  KBLLOSft  A  CO.,  Haw  Turk  and  CU«a^ 


New  Books. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  much  of  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  present  century 
bas  been  due  to  the  development  of  modem 
chemistry.  The  genius  who  placed  that 
science  on  a  tirm  ba.<is  was  John  Dakoo,  of 
Manchester,  the  pcrtecter  of  the  atomic 
theory.  The  story  of  his  life  and  discover- 
ies is  well  told  in  the  volume  of  theCentuiy 
Science  series  entitled  yir^n  Dalton  and  tMe 
Rise  of  MocUrn  Chemistry,  by  Sir  Henry 
£.  Roscoe.  It  is  a  wonderful  story  of  bow  a 
patient  investigator  who  makes  no  special 
stir  can  have  more  effect  on  the  world's 
history  than  the  greatest  conqueror.  The  1 
book  IS  written  in  popular  stvle,  and  would  ' 
be  profitable  reading  for  any  one  desiring  to  . 
be  acquainted  with  the  general  history  of  \ 
science.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and 
New  York.    $1.25.) 

Warne's  Library  of  Natural  History, 
edited  by  Richard  Lydekker,  which  is  now 
being  issued  in  numbers  appearing  periodi- 
cally, is  a  work  of  high  ment  that  would  be 
valuable  in  the  school  or  private  library  For 
reading  or  reference.  The  classification  of 
the  families  of  the  animal  kingdom  isscien- 
tihc,  but  the  descripti 


and  beautiful  engravinc^,  _...  . 

iber  containing  in  addition  fine  full-page 
colored  illustrations.  The  pages  are  royal 
octavo  in  size ;  each  number  contains  about 
a  hundred.  No.  4.  of  Vol.  I.,  concludes 
the  bats,  and  vampires,  and  treats  the  In- 
sectivores ;  —the  shrews,  hedgehogs,  and 
moles,  etc.,  and  commences  the  Carnivores 
with  the  cat  tribe.  (Frederick  Wame  & 
Co.,  3  Cooper  Union,  New  Vork.  so 
cents  a  number.) 

In  the  reign  of  that  wicked  old  monarch 
King  Henry  VIII.  a  pure-minded,  high* 
souled  man  bad  a  dream  of  a  perfect  con- 
dition of  society  which  he  embodied  in  that 
world-renowned  work  "Utopia."  At  that 
time  Sir  Thomas  More  "  dipt  into  the  fut- 
ure faras  human  eye  could  see."  The  world 
has  vastly  improved  since  then,  yet  More's 
dream  is  only  fulfilled  in  part.  Society  has 
grown  better,  and  so  has  man,  and  yet  self- 
ishness still  rules.    But  the  dreamers  still 


The  Best  Is 

BROWN'S 

FRENCH 

DRESSING 

Foi  Lidlai'  and  Ohildrto'i 

Boots  &  Shoes. 

Pull  Ifsdal  on  anrr  bottle 


your  dres5  skirts 

if  you  want  the  Best; 

10  ihe  S.H.  ft  M.Co.,  P.  O.  Box  619.  Ne*  York  Clry. 

"S.H.&M;"  Dress  Stays  are  the  Beat. 


dream  on;  and  it  is  good  that  they  do,  for 

:Ipi    ■  ■     _      " 

The  latest  of  these  is  Titus 


they  undoubtedly  help  to  hasten  "the  £ood 


■T'S^sf!^- 


The  LcadJDE  CiHiHrvBtofy  el 

Fnudedby  Dr.  E^aurj«F.  CaklPai 
tlhaUiicdCilciidar  ritioi  rull '  ' 
><w  EiRlud  l^BHrrslarr 


[i«. 

ol  II  Bile,  Bgitoo. 


K.  Smith  who  has  written  a  story  which  he 
calls  Altruria.  The  name  is  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  character  of  the  society  he 
describes ;  each  member  of  the  community 
in  AUruria  has  proper  regards  for  the  rights 
of  others,  each  has  in  view  the  good  of  all, 
each  performs  the  labor  he  can  do  best  and 
receives  the  full  value  of  it.  The  financesare 
managed  in  the  interest  of  all,  the  railroads 
maintained  by  the  government,  the  mdus- 
tries  co-operative.  The  reforms  Mr.  Smith 
favors  are  in  the  direction  of  socialism.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  we  are  near  such  a 
state  of  society  when  in  the  past  thirty-five 
years  has  been  seen  the  greatest  exhibition 
of  plutocratic  selfishness  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed ;  when  laws  concerning  the  tariff, 
the  currency,  the  railroads,  and  other  cor- 
porations, the  public  lands,  have  all  been 
made  so  as  to  draw  money  from  the  toiling 
masses.  Perhaps,  however,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  millennium  depicted  va  AUruria  is  near 
at  hand ;  perhaps  humanity  is  not  as  selfish 
as  it  appears.  It  Is  a  well  known  fad  that 
there  are  cities  the  corporations  do  not  own ; 
where  the  railroads  and  gas  companies  are 


Autumn   Novelties. 

LYONS    SILKS 
VELVETS. 

Taffetas.  Chen^ 

Cannele  and   Velvet  Strifes, 

Plain.  Glad,  &  Cameleon  Effects. 

Silt  and  Satin  Plaids. 

White  Silks  and  Satins 

FOR  WEODINQ  QOWNS. 

Plain  and  Fancy 

Tissues  for  Bridesmaids'  Drestei, 


FANCY  VELVETS, 

LYONS  COLORED  VELVETS, 

ORENADINES, 

MOUS5ELINE  DE  SOIE, 

GAUZES,  CREPES, 


% 
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Satisfaction  and 
Speed  in 

Columbia 
Bicycles 

Thefiunons  Hnrtford  Single-Tnbe 
Tirea  with  which  Colnmbia  Bicyt-lea 
areeqnipped  add  mnch  to  the  pleas- 
ure Colurabifi  riders  have  in  bicy- 
cling, liven  the  dreaded  puncture 
loses  its  terrors  with  Hartford 
Single-Tubes.  Repaired  in  a  min- 
ute. Anyone  can  do  it.  Dmilop 
tires,  best  of  doable  tubes,  if  you 


un  by  the  represenutives  of  the  people  in 
he  ioie rests  of  the  p«ople.  There  are 
places  where  profit  sharing  and  co-opera- 
tion are  carried  or  and  work  well.  Who 
knows  but  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  Mr. 
Smith's  millennium  ?  But  much  sound  edu- 
cation is  necessary,  so  that  the  people  shall 
not  be  led  astray,  and  thus  hinder  the  work 
of  those  who  are  really  striving  to  benefil 
them.  (Altniria  Publishing  Co.,  39  Cort- 
landt  street.  New  York.    25  cents.) 

Literary  Notes. 

TAe  Pint  School  Year,  by  Kaiherine 
Beebe,  issued  by  the  Werner  Company, 
Chicago,  contains  many  valuable  hints  and 
su^estions  for  the  application  of  Froebel's 
principles  in  the  work  of  the  first  school 
Tear,  and  will  prove  to  be  of  exceptional 
interest  to  superintendents  and  primary 
grade  teachers. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  announces  the  appearance  of 
a  new  edition  of  The  Theory  of  Sociolosy, 
by  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings.  The 
academy  is  devoting  special  attention  to 
sociological  topics.  !□  each  number  of  the 
Annals  0/  the  American  Academy  there  is 
a  department  of "  Sociological  Notes."  The 
academy  has  also  issued  a  number  of  other 
papers  on  this  subject,  and  announces  the 
early  appearance  of  a  monograph  by  Dr. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
ISC.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B,  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  ulei  more  tbui  6,ooa.oao  boies. 


Giim  8c  Co.  have  just  published  Studies 
in  the  Science  of  Drawing  in  Art,  by  A. 
Osborne  Moore.  The  aim  of  this  book  is 
to  demonstrate  a  sound  and  practical  theory 
of  drawing  based  on  the  «oikings  of  the 
human  eye  and  the  laws  of  sight.  It  has  a 
wide  range  and,  in  a  simple  way,  enables 
the  art-student  to  see  and  grasp  the  scien- 
tific principles  underlying  his  work.  An 
unusual  number  of  tacts  and  suggestions 
of  great  value,  alike  to  the  teacher,  the  ad- 
vanced student,  and  the  beginner,  are  em- 
bodied. 

Interesting  Notes. 

A  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
Chinese  characters  may  well  be  pronounced 
a  wonder.  This  work  comes  from  the  hand 
and  brain  of  Bishop  S.  E.  J.  Schercschew- 
sky,  who  has  been  engaged  thirty  years  on 
this  great  task. 

Asbestos  is  used  in  paints,  rooting,  and 
building  materials  as  a  non-conductor  of 
heat,  (or  steam  pac icing,  (or  (ire-prDo(  ce- 
ments, for  tubing,  for  shovels,  fork-tines. 
cloth,  rugs,  cord,  and  sewing- thread.  In 
the  household  it  is  now  made  into  hearth- 
blowers,  stove- polishers,  mats,  sadiron  rests, 
and  for  baking  paper.  It  wiH*come  in  time. 
no  doubt,  to  furnish  (ire-proof  handles, 
aprons,  carpets,  and  a  dozen  otner  things. 

When  it  is  undertaken  at  all,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  next  Antarctic  expedition 
should  be  a  national  one.      Private  cncer- 

Erise,  which  has  been  splendidly  active  of 
ite  in  the  way  of  Arctic  discovery,  would 
scarcely  be  equal  to  all  the  demands  o(  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  Antarctic  research. 
The  work  would  extend  over  three  or  (our 
years,  and  would  involve,  among  other 
things,  the  fitting  out  of  two  sieam-vessels 
equipped  with  a  vast  amount  of  apparatus, 
in  order  properly  {in  Dr.  Murray's  words), 
"  To  determine  the  nature  and  extent  o(  the 
Antarctic  continent,  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  to  ascertain  the  depth  and  nature 
of  the  ice-cap,  to  observe  the  character  o( 
the  underlying  rocks  and  their  fossils,  to 
take  magnetic  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions both  at  sea  and  on  land,  to  observe 
the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  all  depths 
and  seasons  of  the  year,  to  take  pendulum 
observations  on  land,  to  bore  through  the 
deposits  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  at  certain 
points  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
deeper  layers,  and  to  sound,  trawl,  dredge, 
and  study  the  character  and  distribution  of 
marine  organisms,"  This  is  serious  work ; 
but  it  is  not  impossible,  and  it  will  have  to 
be  done  if  the  next  Antarctic  expedition  is 
to  repay  the  cost  of  outfit. — Litlell's  Uving 

Six  mummies  have  been  found  in  a  cave 

between  the  Elk  and  Blue  mountains  in 
Utah.  Two  of  them  are  of  men,  one  of 
whom  was  of  gigantic  stature,  two  are 
women  and  two  boys.    Each  was  swathed 


cased  in  an  outer  covering  of  cedar  bark 
They  were  remarkably  well  preserved. 
The  men  have  red  hair  and  one  of  them  has 
a  heavy  moustache.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
one  o(  the  boys  had  a  violent  death.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  that  they  were  the  bodies 
of  some  cl iff- dwellers,  but  it  is  now  believed 
that  they  belonged  to  an  earlier  race.  The 
place  where  they  were  found  is  much  loner 
than  the  clilT  dwellers'  abodes  and  the  bod- 
ies have  none  of  the  racial  characteristics  o( 
thai  people.  The  shape  of  the  skulls  is  that 
o(  the  Caucasian  race  and  the  color  and 
texture  of  the  hair  are  different  from  any 
yet  found  among  the  remains  of  the  cliff- 
dwellers. 
With  the  bodies  were  some  curious  relics. 


Swelling  in  the  Neck 

" Large  kuoUot 
Be  ratula  nature  oum 
on  n;  wire's  neck  for 
tour  yews.  Wbsn 
/^  f  she  had  taken  two 
^  batUesotUood'sBar- 
BBparUIa,  we  conid 
see  the  swelUug  was 
^».  going  down.  Hem 
^^  the  gUnds  hare  as- 
anmed  their  natonl 
I  sppeorsncB  and  shell 
Entirely  Free 
Irom  this  trouble.  Onr  children  were  alBlclcd 
with  spells  ol  malaria  every  tall  but  tUs  seasaa 
thay  bavebAFn  taking  Rood's  Rarsaparlllaaiul 
It  lias  purlfleil  th^lr  blood,  built  tbem  up,  acd 
the;  bave  been  free  from  nil  llluess  tbls  wlDter." 
E.  M.  BL,ACiCBl;BN.  OregDo.  Missouri. 

Hood's?^' Cures 


m. 


Creates  New  and 
Vitalized  Blood,  often 
8  per  cent,  a  week. 

AT    ALL    DBUGaiSTS. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS. 


mtor 


Mtiaordiauy 
The  Professional  Teacher. 

m  paRes.  siie  oi  TB.CHMhs'  lNSTiri>TB-equ»l  t» 
soo  pages  oi  an  ordinary  boolc— 3Q  crnlifiil^iJ 
-one-hall  uaoil  price.     Ii  conuioi  N.  V.  Suw 

Theory  and  ITactke  at  Te»chm|[.    Mut  »Jiluiibl* 

Educational  Foundations.   .««■■./. 

iBqij.— 6oopa«es.  Cloih.  VervT.linbleioeirerT 
iracher.    QQ  riitU  ^tfaid.    See ular  price  (i.ts. 

Lubbock's  Best  100  Books. 

I  O  """.     ReEular  price,  id  ctou. 

Pooler's  N.  Y.  School  Laws, 

Every  ^J.  V.  leacher  should  own  it.  Only  |ft 
«-«.    ReKUlar  price.  30  «n<>. 

Browning's  Aspects  of  Education. 

A  siandard  treatiu  on  educailooai  biiiory.  |3 
ctnUfaslfaid.  Ketiulu  price,  i;  cenu. 

Qlodstone's  Object  Teaching. 

S  CKlt.    ReRuUt  prite.  is  cents. 

E.   L.  KELLOGG  ft  CO.,  New  York. 


D.  L,  OOWO'S  HuLTH  Enmwna. 


^»  »  f .1  iMn  ■.  w  ymr.  ".*.  WMM  tu  uit  j<i  1 1  ajmi 
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were  aome  buckakin  pouches  of  pC' 
constnictioD,  the  leather  of  which 
een  tanned  by  some  process  unknown 

present  day.  An  canhem  vessel  ~    ~ 

Sred  corn  was  also  found  in  the  c 
int  arrow-heads,  broken  pottery,  and 
J  curious  articles,  the  use  for  which  'i& 
lown.  The  most  significant  fad  about 
is  the  excellent  preservation  of  tht 
•,  showing  that  this  prehistoric  people 
stood  the  art  of  embalming.  It 
ble  that  like  the  ancient  Egypiia; 
upposed  that  the  future  life  of  the  sou) 
ded  on  the  preservation  ol  its  dis- 
1  habitation. 

:  deep  and  general  interest  in  thesub- 
F  municipal  reform  attracted  wide  at- 
1  to  the  studies  of  city  government  in 
Britain  and  in  Continental  Europe, 
anted  to  TAt  Century  by  Dr.  Albert 
These  are  to  be  followed  the  com- 
ar  by  a  ibird  series  on  "  The  Admin- 
in  of  the  Cities  of  the  United  States." 
;  forth  tbt  progress  and  characteristics 
micipal  government  in  this  country. 
:ries  will  t)egin  with  some  oF  the  cities 
ten  treated  from  this  point  of  view, 
IS  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 
law  believes  that  there  can  be  nogen- 
id  intelligent  reform  until  the  condi- 
that  exist  at  present  throughout  the 
y  ate  studied  and  understood. 
reat  many  interesting  cases  of  varia- 
in  food  habits  might  be  collected  by 
e  observation  and  by  compilation, 
such  cases  at  least  have  come  under 
vn  observation.  On  a  farm  in  Cof- 
unty,  Kansas,  a  tew  years  ago,  there 
several  horses  and  mules  which 
ly  devoured  the  eges  laid  in  their 
[crs  by  improvident  hens.  1  believe 
lis  habit  is  not  uncommon.  At  any 
have  been  told  of  several  instances 
ch  this  same  practice  has  been  ac- 
hy other  horses.  Also  upon  this 
during  the  winter  of  1B87,  a  milch 
ind  a  fully  grown  pig  were  shut  up 
er  in  the  same  lot.  This  cow,  which 
wn  furnishing  milk  bountifully,  sud- 
about  a  month  after  her  confinement 
:  lot  with  the  pig,  ceased  to  supply 
It  all.  At  first  she  was  accused  of 
x>mly  holding  her  milk,"  but  alter 
I  days  it  was  decided  that  some  one 
teahng  her  milk.  A  careful  watch 
len  kept,  an'*  ihe  thief  proved  to  be 
%.— Gertrude  C.  DavtHport  in  The 
IT  Stitnce  Monthly. 
he  rate  at  which  the  public  lands  of 
'est  have  been  absorbed  for  specula- 
urposes  by  capitalized  corporations, 
Kt  generation  will  see  the  great  cen- 
est  barred  against  the  tide  of  h.9me- 
s  which  marked  and  glorified  the  his- 
f  the  past  generation.  It  is  time  to 
lalt  before  the  available  area  of  the 
domain  shall  have  been  absorbed  by 
ative  capital  and  closed  against  that 
:lass  for  whose  benefit  as  homesteads 
primarily  set  apart.  The  man  who 
his  homestead  has  a  pecuniary  as 
s  a  sentimental  interest  in  the  con- 
nd  stability  oF  the  government  that 
ts  him  in  his  right  to  that  home, 
is  no  condition  so  conducive  to  loy- 
j  law,  and  to  public  order  as  theown- 
of  ihe  home.  He  who  owns  the  roof 
hellers  him  has  something  at  stake. 
:urity  and  value  of  whirh  is  dissipated 
presence  of  public  disorder.  The 
y.  the  permanency,  and  the  efficacy 
ular  government  have  no  more  ear- 
lampion  than  the  man  over  whom 
ig  of  his  country  waves  as  a  symbol 
laramee  to  him  of  protection  in  his 
—From  ■■  Future  oF  the  Arid  Wesi." 
,  Edmund  G.  Ross  in  North  Ameri- 


Pears' 

Do  you  know 
the  most  luxu- 
rious bath  in 
the  world  ? 

Have  you 
used  Pears' 
soap? 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forover. 
J>r.  T.  waix  Qourau^a 

OIUEITiLCEEII,:UeiCiLBElDTIFlER, 


LADIES  I 

Do7oallk«a0«pof 
GOOD    TEA? 

If  BO,  send  thi* 
advert  ieement  and  16 
;  cents  in  stamps  and  ve  will  seod  ;on 
■ilk  HVo.  swnple  of  the  befit  T  im- 
4  ported.     Any  bind  you  muj  Belect. 

J        HOW  ABE  TOUE 

\  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


frxckiea.: 


4  Are  th«  old  dishcB  chipped  kdA 
4  oraoked,  and  tmsiiited  to  setting  oif  * 

<  apotlsae  Uble-cioUi?  We  wiU  re- 
4  plenish  it  FREE. 
^  Why  drink  poor  Tt^as  (uid  CoSgob, 
J  ond  miu  your  health,  when  you 
J  oan  get  the  best  ut  cargo  prices? 
]  PREMIUMS  for  aii-Dinner,  Tea 
^  imd  Toilet  Sets,  Baoqaet  and  Haaging 
4  Lamps,  Watobes,  Clocks.  Music  Boies, 
'4  Oook  Books,  Wateh-ClockB,  Chenile 
4  Tabu  Covers,  Oups  and  Sancers, 
^  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Toinbleis, 
^  Oobleis,  given  to  Club  Agents. 

;  nflpp  INCOMES  ™^'„'i',|''"^ 

4  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Fow. 
,  der  and  Spjces.  Work  for  all.  SN 
A  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  eipress 
^forta.OO;  chaises  paid.  Headqnar- 
^  tars  in  n.  8.  for  Pure  Teas.  Coffeys. 
^  Extracts,  Baking  Powder  and  Bpicea, 

<  Beautiful  Panel  (size  liiaBinobes) 
■A  FREE  to  all  Patrons.  For  full 
4  partionlara,  address 

'^!i;  jIlisbikncuTealli, 


^      31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 
A  p.  O.  Boi  289,  NEW  YORK. 


&1  The  St.  Denis  Hotel 


eLmvmHTu  SritmmT,   ^ 
NEW  YORK 


F?1U).  T.  nOfklNS,  Fwpt. 

"— uJebjall  DtiifcUtf  - 
igDoat  tba  U.  Sk,  Cull 


^rK»'K., 


THINFICESS." 


ICQ    HODHDED;    HABI)   «^ 


says  dg  city  iije  ,on6 
Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marks 

Fnlly  ezplftined  and  illustrated  by  the 
Step  by  SUp  Primer 

in  Burnt  Pronouncing  Prim. 

Hvery   leacher  needa  this  book  lo  give  daily 
ilrill  on  the  sounds  a(  Ibe  language.     lu  intro- 

iDg.      We  want  every  teacher  lo  actively  interest 

LOpy.     Special  (erms  For  iotroductiou. 

8.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  let  York  A  CUcago. 


Tbf  Si.  Dealt  D  the  moitccnliallv  located  kotel  In 

the  metropolis,  conduciEd  on  Ike  European  plan  at 
moderate  pricet.    Ii  h»j  been  recently  enUrued  by  > 

ol  Colon Ul'D'e«)r»'li™"in"i hi*  country.  vfitWo  a 
radius  of  .1  tew  blocks  [ram  the  faoiel  aie  all  the  edu- 
cational publiitaen  of  the.ily. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Paop. 


J.  If.  OILiOOXX-, 

W.  ft  A.    K.    Jotuuton'a   WkII    Hiv*. 

■Dd  all  Unas  of  SCHOOL  BUPPLIBB, 

*  Wwt  14th  It..  >«w  Tark. 


Mtutol.Iarsoiiiidliis.uiiUtUyMilli- 
.  fMton'BeUifotsahools.OhiiioaM.lK. 

f-|JH*Wof«'+-.%'«S' 

Daacrfptlsn  and  prioea  on  applloaUi.  n 


BUCKEYE^ BELL  FOUNDRY, 

"""l.t;  BELLS 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

''A.S.BABNE8ftC0..6eE.J0th8t,'^.T. 


irK  «F  AS  "(■(!I7P*THH 

■bnoulogiiu,  z;  Kait  3lit  Suti 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning   The    School    Journal 
when  commtmicBting  with  advertisers. 
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TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Aritlimetlc.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Language,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 


B7  SOUTHWORTH  and  GODDARD. 

( steeling  merit.     Theie  are  maDy  other  such  upon  our  list. 


Owr  Catallf.  frier  Lin 


lUCH,  SHEWELl  S   SANBORN,    New  York, 


,lr„„fflir,Uir 

Boston, 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


HERBARTandtheHERBARTIANS 

By  Charles  De  Gakmo,  Ph.D.,   Presideat  of  Swanhmorc  College,      i2mo, 
268  pages,    ti.oo.  net.    (Great  Educators  Series.) 

Juit  at  tbis  time  do  subject  \s  atlrBcliQe-  the  attcntian  of  educators  so  much  as  the  Report  of  the 
Comnuttee  of  Fifteeu  at  the  Cleveland  tneetine.  DepaiiiDeut  of  Superinleiidence.  The  >ubj«t  of 
thii  book  w«9  also  the  subject  ol  chief  interest  there,  and  its  author,  Dr.  DeGarmo.  was  a  conspicuor~ 
leader  in  the  discussion.  The  book  is  a  careful  eipositloo  of  the  Herbaitian  Theory  of  Education  i 
expressed  hj  Kerliart  himself  and  developed  by  Ziller,  Stoy,  Frick,  Rein,  and  the  Ameiican  schooL 
Sent  postpaid  at  tht  git-iit  price.      IVritt  for  a  eompleti  cinular  af  the  Stries. 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS,     NEW     YORK. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

or  book*  Dt  *nr  aescrlptloB— Scbool  Book*,  studani 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publisher  and  I  mporter, 
iittndi'.iSi.ilkAmotAifilkStrttei,  Stm  Ytrk. 
CataloaiwoDIPHltcatl 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noa  Walnut  St.,  PhUadelpUa. 

Pnbliaher*  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Cl»k'i  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 


, .. . — ita  lo  teashen  for  aianlDatloo.  tlJl). 

\iaV*  Pra^inX  and  i¥«»ii<w  ZdHH  Oraiiiur,-  adaptwl  (o  (he  iDterUoear  Serlea  si 
MbM'WSMBis.   Price  10  teaclien  for  aiamlDatloB,  tLOO. 


taaUMbei ^ 

jTwud  8taMlar4  autakm, 

tarUa.  Awxho'i  PtfrnOtSSit*,  •! 
^^  SaHfiJ*  iHiffM  d^onr  Jn/tfri 


I  AribURbCOsPAIIISH.rT«LJU 

^  Acluilly  Spoken  ind  MaMered  in  Ten  Wukl 
■rtlhoui  Idving  TOUT  honiES  br  the  MaLMcncluII  Sri- 
lem.    is°<h  Thouund.    PupiliUuthI  am  If  icloallrla 

|§MASTEREDHi 

d  ud  all  aaieUe*  coim     ' 
■  Coplei,  Fan  I,  ij  cenlL 

RSCHAFTPUBLiai 

IN  10  WEEKS. 


dune.    Spedmen  Coplei,  Fan  I,  ij  cealL     Snd  (gt 

THEMEISTERSCHAFTPUBLISHIHGOO. 


Tbe  Massaclinsetts  Mntnal  Life  Insorance  Co., 


1898- 


SPRINGFIELD.     MASS. 


-i89g 


John  A.  Hall,  Presldeel  D.  H.  Phi Lurs,  Secretary. 

JANUARY   I,   I  SOS. 

Assets,  $iSiOS3.3M.6o.   Liabilities,  ¥14,509,694.31.    Sorpltis,  $1,143,672.39. 

If  you  will  write  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  address,  in  the  blank  form  below,  and 
send  it  lo  the  above  address,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you,  not  an  "bstimj 
but  a  "  siatpmrnt"  showing  the  exact  values  in  cash  and  paid  up  insurance  which  would 
appear  in  a  Policy  issued  at  your  age 


f  was  born  ort  the.... 
My  Name  I* 


...day  of irt  the  year... 


"IHPROVEMBNT  THB  ORDBR  OF  THB  A 


THREE  NEW  MODEL 

SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITERS 

NOS.    S,    3.    AND    4. 

HAVE   YOU    EXAMINED   THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofore  Overlooked  by  Other  Manufacturers. 


Bouon,  Mu*. 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 


offers  a  thorough  normal  course.  Hedals  for 
meihods:  Boston.  1891,  Chicago,  1893,  and 
Aniweip.  1804.  Summer  course,  JutyStb  to 
Auguai  9th,  lEcluiive.  7th  Year  opens  Sept. 
Ibth.  Address 
Baron  Nils  Posse,  K.G.V.,  B.Sc.,  M.C., 

33  Irvinglon  Street,  Bosros. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 


:  A,ur„,  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
^'••""tSKKn'  a irX'ti'^ffir;.'""""'      Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY, 

Hssry  K.  KseCrasksn.D.D.,  Lt.D.,  CkaassUsi 


Twelve  major  and  roinorcourses,  withelet- 
lives,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

CoTDplete  professional  preparation  for  those 
seeliing  to  become  superinlendenls,  prinet 
pals,  professors  In  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers of  higher  rank. 

Year  begins  September  j7. 
Scholarships  Offered- 

Special  Scholarship  tor  Womea. 


Fir  calaUf't  Hiving  fmll  in/trwUMHom,  tJJrta, 
EDWARD  R.  SHAW,  PH.D.,  DtsM, 
Unlversltr  BulIdiO(, 
WABHINOTON  8QUARB,     -     -    N.  Y.  CITY. 


R' 


EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning    The  Journal     when  commun- 
eating  with  advertisers. 
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balp  Is 
Ibik- 


JeopspbT,    H«i 
ods  fa  ArlthiDeUo,  Htstorr  of  Bduo^ioa,  M 
Send  e  cents.    K,  L,  RBLLOOO  &  CO.,  U  ■« 
MlntliStreet.NewT(irk. 
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lared  especiallf  to  meet 
requirements  of  the  changed 
changing  position  of  Greek 
chool  Courses. 

The   First  Greek   Book 

Ry  C.  W.  Gleuon,  Mmict  In  Ibe  Roibur]' 
Latin  Scbool  iind  C.  S.  AttKrtoa.  late  o(  the 
Roibury  Latin  Scbool.  WItb  an  Inlroduc. 
tlon  by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Collar.  Head  Muier, 
RoibuTf  Lailn  School.  Squan,  nmo. 
Cloth.    Gilt,  niDttraled,       -  -       (1.00 

Recognizing  that  Greek  composition  is  no  longer  to  be 
;d  as  an  end  per  se,  this  book  makes  the  work  from  the 
t  auxiliary  to  an  understanding  of  Greek  texts.  What 
;eptionaI  or  rare  has  no  place  in  an  introductory  manual. 
.  is  like  English  calls  for  nothing  more  than  mention, 
on  important  constructions,  principles  need  not  be 
:d  farther  than  to  give  the  learner  a  clear  comprehen- 
This  manual  contains  nothing  that  could  be  spared 
mbraces  everything  within  its  scope  which  ought  to  be 
Jed.  Professor  F.  King  Cooke,  Associate  Master, 
>j  School,  Kentlworth,  111.,  says  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
uthors  of  The  First  Greek  Book  have  followed  out 
motto  of  wise  moderation  with  admirable  skill  and  have 
k  the  golden  mean  for  a  beginner's  Greek  book." 


sr, 


I*  prepftid  OB  receipt  of  prlc«.     Temehan  of  the  Claaaloa  1 

--  * — '--■■  *- '  Willi  tiB  With  rer«FaBee  to  tlia  wiamli 

ik  book  for  koKlanan. 


lERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


BtMtoB       AllaatB       Portland,  Ore 


RiYerside  Literature  Series. 

The  Ch'.iceat  Beading  MtOterfor  Class  and  XAbrary  Usa, 

REGULAR  SINGLE  NUMBERS,  PAPER,  15c. 


SEPTEMBER,    OCTOBER,    AND    HOVEHBER    ISSUES. 

No.  8i.     Holmo'i  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.     With  aBioenpbical  Sketch 

(Triple  Number,  45  cents  1  linen,  50  centi.) 
■■      -         ■■       ■  .    -    ■     .-f„]j  Xalea.      With  Inlroduclory  Skeich,  by  G.  P. 


Lalhro 
:;eo^e  L_  . 
Number,  30  ot 


a  Introdactorr  Skeich.     (Doubia 

No.  84.      Dana'i  TWo  Yean  berore' the  Uast.      With  ■   Bioenphicat  Sketch. 

(QundrupLe  Number,  50  centsj  linen,  Co  cents.) 
No.  85.     Huehes'B  Tom  Broon'a  School  Dar*.      With  a  BiaKiapbkal  Sketch. 

iQuadruple  Number,  50  cenl*  ;  Unen,  60  cent*.) 
No.  86.     Scolti  Ivanhoe.     With  a  BloEiaphical  Sketch.    <Quadni|rie  Number, 

Socenls;  linen,  60  centi.j 

RECENT  ISSUES. 

CMter't  Saturday  NIsbt  and 


Milton'i  L'AUegro,  I]  Perueroao, 
tuB,  LrcidaL  etc. 
TeimyiaB  ■    Enoch   Arden    and 

'^^■i  ElefTT.    "c- ;   Cowper-i 

Scudd'er'i'GeonK   Waibinffton. 


7«.   Wordmoilh'i  On  the  lollnatloo* 

of  Immortality,  etc. 

A  diKriptirt  circular  givUt  tJu  TatU  t/CnIt 

r  Ar  ant  IP  »Mj  miUria  ,M  mfflictita. 


No.  79.   Lamb*'  OM  China  and 

■ari  of  BUa. 
No.  Id.    Coleridn'i  Rime  of  the  Ancteat 

Mariner  ami  other  ( " — "  -■" 

Loctaiel^  Wajnins  ■ 


ipbell-a 
^t*ck  wmmirr  t/OuStrU* 


mjBUSHmO  AUQUST  IT.   taoB. 

Masterpieces  of  Britisli  Literature. 

A  camfiaMioH  velitmi  te  Ike  papular  Mailtrfitcti  e/  Amrrican  Uttraturt. 

FOR   CLASS    AND   LIBRARY    USE. 

An  agreeable  iDiroductloo  to  Rreat  Ilieratare,  contlM'  ir  ol  complete  maaterplecea 
from  diteen  repreienUilTe  autbori,  irith  Notes,  Bloitat  leal  Skelchea,  and  Poctiall*. 
laiBo,  eloih,    A  pp.    Iiao.  pottpaid. 

Stmd/tr  circular  tivintlht  Tailt  1/ CnHntc.  SamfL- Paft  amd  PtrlrtUc 


HOUGHTON.    MIFFLIN    &    COMPANY, 

.  Park  St.,  Boston.        ijS  Adanu  St.,  Chicaoo.        ii  E.  17th  St.,  Niw  Vomk, 


3  £/ 


-g^b/j^L 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOT   FAMMJAR    WITH   tHE  Vi:     ,:-i 
MENTION  THE  N.Y.  SCI  OOL  JOURNAL  AND  ^  r.NU 
16  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLB-i^  WORTH  DOUBLE. 

)SEPH  DIXON  CRI       1"     ^    jIrSE-X  ^W,^.  V 
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R.  a.  J.  BECK'S 

NEW  COLLEGE  MICROSCOPE 


Frlck's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


33  8ai 


^ft,1^- 


SCHOOI.  &  COLLEGE 
CXENCE    APPARATUS 

flodem  InstnimeDtd  and  Ap- 
paratus of  HlghcAt  Etflclency. 

t6o.pagi  CalalogjusI  out.  Fret  to  Scheel  Peoplt. 

AhFSED  L.  ROBBIN8  CO., 
Tart«  *  tel—taom;  179-lBI  laka  Bt ,  ChlMgo. 


Smiiifmtttrf  Kimlli 


FRED.  FRICK,  *«r., 

WayneabiHrtt,  FrwiUtUn  Co.,  Pa. 

oak  Bin,  406. 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducaiionalFoundaiions 


Perfect  Pencil  Pointer.  : 

/MlfALaABLE   . 


UNITED  STATES  BJ 


$1.00  a  Tear? 
This  is  a  monthly  text-book  -for 
teachers  who  desire  professional 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


ESIABLISHMD  ISBl. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW   YORK. 


the  Cbcmicaland  Pbyiical 
Laboralor;  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  qaalitj  at 
reuonable  pricei. 

Glass  tind  metal  appara 
tas,  special,  made  to  order, 
aecoTding-  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing:  and  en- 
graving done  OD  premises. 


SO  eealA  a  Tear. 
The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully    edited    for   the   school- 
room.    Clubs  of  two  or  more  35c. 
each. 

Its  circulaiton  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  year. 
E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO.,  New  York. 


$7S  a  Month— eveningSf  to 

WRITERS 

«rbo  learn,  and  repraenl  Bl^«r*B  pomlu'  Sviton 
of  Phyatckl  Tnanlnc  In  Fniunuii^lp,  ■!  tbdr 

trolled— ipetd  and  cue  in  ttaorlcat  ilmp-Ieaa  labor, 
better  reiultt  Le«i  eipenie.  biager  intome— eur  10 
tnrn— caiT  to  toicb.  BeautllurParcbmeni  DIpW 
n»  arantdj.  Our  •4.aS  Tncher'i  aad  AKeni'i 
Outnti  wblcb  enable!  ^au  to  graduiie  at  home  and 

back  ifnot  Btlafactorr.  Coouiu  of  li)  SelMaitruc- 
lor,  to  pp.,  dotb,  JH>Bi  7SC.  (■)  Budneu  Peaman, 
mo'lr  1  yr.  u  pp.,  »»is,  ijc.     (3I  Pocket  Manual,  40 

S,  clDtb,  com.  brancbn  In  ■  nutabell,  iic.     (4)  "all 
.UTK,  4  lenona.  wililen  Iclten.  coplei,  etc.,  $1. 
(slAd.Oulfit.^1^.^^^^^^  _^^^  ^     ^^     bencetheS. 

miler  Biulneu  CollEKe  Co.,  Wooater,  Obi* 


^^^' 


© 


Phrsiul  And  Chemiud  i 
Uicroacopea,  TelescopM^ 
Photographic  SnppllMk 

Optical  Lanterna  ft  SBlMk 

Only  lempSiU  Seitnct  Factary  IM  tkt  Wtd, 

INSTRUMSNTS  OF  PRBCI8IOMTOO>OII* 

OHIOAaO, 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 


offers  a  thorough  normal  coune.  Hcdall  (a 
methods :  Boston.  1893,  Chicago,  181)3,  '"^ 
Antweip,  iS^  Summer  course,  J11I7  8th  to 
August  glh,  inclusive.  '7th  Year  opens  Sept. 
i6tE.     Addros 


KeatalBcSulti 
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"  lis  cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the  great  amount  saved  in  wear  and  tear  of  books,  and 
gain  in  neatness." — J.  A,  Graves,  Principal  South  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Timely  Warning. 

The  great  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 
the  house  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  (established 
in  ITBO)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  marlcet 
many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 
of   their  name,    labels,    and    wrappers.    Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  pure  and    high-grade  Cocoas   and 
Chocolates  on  this  continent.    No  chemicals  are 
used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  ft  Oo.'s  goods. 

WALTER  BAKER  &.  CO.,  Umlted. 

•  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Augsburg's  Easy  Drawings  for  the  Geography  Class. 
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Kellogg's  Geography  by  Map  Drawing. 
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norsford*s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Overworked  men  and  woiri' 
en,  the  nervous,  weak  and  de- 
bilitated, will  find  in  the  Add 
Phosphate  a  most  agreeable, 
grateful  and  harmless  stimu- 
lant, giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland,  Me., 
says  :  "  I  have  used  it  in  my  own 
case  when  suEFering  from  nervous  «- 
haustion,  with  gratifying  results.  I 
have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the 
various  forms  of  nervous  debihty, 
and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 
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The  antiseptic  quality  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  a  pro- 
tection against  contagion.  Its 
balsamic  properties  make  it 
useful  in  irritated  conditions  of 
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Hair  und  Scalp  it  ii  wiiboat 
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the  hair,  bui  leaves  it  soft  and 
lustrous. 
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caching  Civil  Government. 

By  J.  U.  Barnard. 

e  proper  age  every  child  should  know  the  ele- 
principlesof  government.  Not  only  should  he 
ind  the  methods  and  means  of  administering 
rs  of  state,  but  he  should  be  taught  also  that 
id  government  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
He  should  be  made  to  see  that  in  no  other  way 
peace  of  society  and  the  success  and  comfort  of 
vidual  be  secured.  He  should  know  that  his 
>  touch  those  of  the  state,  and  that  benefits  and 
;s  must  imply  duties  and  obligations  in  return, 
triotism  cannot  be  based  upon  mere  sentiment, 
ust  be  founded  in  knowledge.  It  has  been  said 
en  will  fight  for  their  government  according  to 
Qse  of  its  value.  To  value  it  aright  they  must 
ind  it." 

»dsand  plans  of  work  in  teaching  the  principles 
nment  may  well  enlist  the  efforts  of  the  teacher, 
cently  national  affairs  occupied  the  attention  of 
ol  while  the  nearer  facts  of  township,  county, 
d  state  government  were  largely  or  entirely 
:d.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
cings  of  the  various  departments  were  assidu- 
udied.  But  these  plans  are  giving  away  to  a 
:ional  view.  The  importance  of  local  govern- 
its  practical  bearings  and  also  in  its  value  as  a 
3  the  development  of  patriotism,  is  more  gener- 
^gnized. 

[arris  has  said  that  **  any  science  may  be  taken 
e  side  nearest  the  experience  of  the  pupil  and 
istigation  continued  until  the  other  parts  are 
"    A   knowledge  of  native  land  prepares  the 

the  study  of  England,  and  local  geography 
I  before  the  continent  or  the  foreign  country. 

chemistry,  botany,  and  other  science  studies 
introduced  through  their  concrete  phases. 

rinciple  applies  with  equal  reason  to  the  teach- 
c  principles  of  civil  government.  The  concrete 
1  facts  should  constitute  the  subject-matter  of 
lessons.  Instead  of  trying  to  teach  principles 
e  beyond  their  full  comprehension,  the  children 
:ted  to  an  observation  and  study  of  those  things 
)me  within  their  every-day  experience.  There 
ly  facts  which   may  be  utilized   in   imparting 


knowledge  and  arousing  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
work  may  begin  with  family  government  which  illus- 
trates many  principles  embodied  in  the  broader  gov- 
ernment. From  this  we  may  proceed  to  the  township, 
the  county,  and  the  state.  The  offices  of  constable  and 
justice  of  the  peace  are  filled  by  men  known  to  most  of 
the  children  of  the  district,  and  they  will  know  many  of 
their  duties  from  personal  observation.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  district  may  be  studied  by  the  pupils 
with  good  effect.  City  officers  may  be  taken  up  in  case 
the  pupils  live  in  town.  Frequent  opportunities  will 
offer  for  calling  attention  to  the  service  of  government 
by  the  need  for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  thieves 
and  other  criminals ;  thus  leading  up  to  the  duty  of 
loyalty.  A  little  explanation  will  enable  them  to  see 
that  organized  society  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
individual  and  to  the  preservation  of  property  rights. 
The  child  may  see  the  reasons  for  the  performance  of 
duties  which  thus  center  in  local  affairs  while  he  might 
not  recognize  the  more  remote  duty  as  it  pertains  to 
the  general  government.  These  things  appeal  to  his 
own  observation  and  challenge  £i  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  their  meaning. 

The  organization  of  the  county  affords  material  for  a 
more  enlarged  view  of  government,  the  three  depart- 
ments or  branches  being  more  definitely  marked  than 
in  the  more  limited  forms.  Legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  county  court,  or  board  of  supervisors ; 
other  officers,  and  especially  the  Fherifif,  exercise  execu- 
tive power  ;  while  the  courts  of  the  county  possess  judi- 
cial power. 

From  the  county  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the  state  where 
the  departments  of  government  are  more  definitely  sep- 
arated and  more  fully  exemplified.  The  pupil  learns 
here  also  that  there  are  functions  of  government  which 
are  common  to  all  communities  and  which  do  not  con- 
flict in  the  least  with  those  belonging  to  the  smaller  di- 
visions. This  gives  rise  to  a  state  system  including 
laws  and  officers  whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  only  by 
the  boundaries  of  the  commonwealth. 

Owing  to  the  many  points  of  similarity  between  the 
two  a  study  of  the  government  of  a  state  prepares  for 
an  understanding  of  national  government.  The  state 
has  its  legislative  body  charged  with  the  enactment  of 
its  laws  while  the  national  gevernment  has  a  similar 
body  to  legislate  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  gov- 
ernor and  the  state  courts  correspond  to  the  president 
and  the  national  courts  of  the  general  government. 
Many  of  the  personal  rights  found  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  have  been  reproduced  in  the  state 
constitutions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  prohibitions 
and  rights  of  states. 

University  of  Mississippi, 
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Production  of  Fire. 

How  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  obtained  fire, 
has  always  been  an  interesting  question.  The  Greeks 
had  a  theory  that  has  been  wrought  into  a  drama.  Pro- 
metheus was  a  daring  mortal  that  stole  fire  from  the 
gods ;  his  punishment  formed  the  subject  of  some  of 
their  most  serious  thinking.  The  practical  man  con- 
cludes that  there  is  more  probability  that  the  lightning 
struck  a  tree  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  a  brand  was  car- 
ried by  some  witness  of  the  procedure,  who  was  invested 
by  others,  in  a  period  when  the  early  imaginative  faculty 
was  not  under  observational  direction,  with  supernal 
powers. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  fire  may  have  been  produced 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  but  this  source  is  not  be- 
lieved to  be.  the  real  one.  The  fact  that  all  primitive 
nations  have  modes  of  producing  fire  seems  to  point  out 
the  great  source  as  being  in  friction.  It  is  known  that 
old  customs  long  retain  their  sway  ;  only  since  matches 
have  become  abundant  has  the  old  flint  and  steel  been 
laid  aside.  Friction  caused  by  clashing  some  rock  on  a 
metal,  or  even  on  another  rock  is  the  mode  used  by  the 
advanced  races  ;  friction  by  rubbing  one  piece  of  wood 
upon  another  is  the  mode  employed  by  the  lower  races. 


/ 


\J> 


The  Stone  Age  was  the  one  when  man  used  stones  for 
weapons  and  tools.  The  American  races  were  at  this 
point  of  culture  when  this  continent  was  discovered^ 
Tomahawks  and  fiint  arrowheads  were  in  use  ;  the  task 
of  making  bows  and  arrows  was  a  long  and  tedious  one. 
It  is  therefore  believed  that  some  fortunate  member  of 
the  early  races  far,  far  back  and  beyond  the  historical 
period,  by  clashing  two  rocks  together  saw  a  spark  of 
fire  make  its  appearance  ;  he  doubtless  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, as  a  boy  strokes  a  cat's  back  again  with  re- 
newed interest  when  sparks  of  electricity  have  made 
their  appearance.  At  some  time  light,  dry  leaves  were 
used  when  the  two  minerals  came  together,  and  a  blaze 
was  the  result. 

All  the  races  used  stones  to  scrape  down  long  pieces 
of  wood  to  make  bows,  arrows,  and  spears.  And  it  is 
probable  that  in  some  of  these  processes  friction  gave  rise 
to  fire.  Many  races  still  take  a  fiat  piece  of  wood  and 
scoop  out  a  hollow  place  in  it ;  then  hold  another 
piece  upright,  with  one  end  in  this  hollow,  and  then 
twirl  this  second  piece  between  the  palms  of  their  hands 
rapidly.  If  another  person  drop  light,  dry  wood-dust 
around  the  point  of  friction,  very  deftly,  a  blaze  soon  re- 
sults. This  plan  would  seem  to  result  from  an  attempt 
to  bore  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood. 


Another  method  much  used  is  to  rub  one  stick  across 
another — a  hollow  place  being  first  formed  in  the  latter. 
As  in  the  other  method,  dry  wood-dust  is  deftly  sifted 
around  the  point  of  contact  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  quantity  ;  much  depends  on  this.  (The  writer  well 
remembers  when  a  teacher  exemplified  this  method  by 
rubbing  his  ruler  across  a  school  desk  and  his  delight  at 
seeing  a  blaze  result  after  a  few  trials.  If  the  experi- 
ment is  tried  by  the  reader  he  will  see  it  is  not  the  heavy 
pressure  that  produces  the  fire.)  It  is  believed  that  this 
method  originated  in  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
production  of  fire  by  rubbing  a  stick  across  another  in 
a  groove  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  it ;  possibly  an 
arrow  or  a  spear. 

In  considering  these  methods  the  tendency  to  repeat 
an  act  as  taught  by  a  preceding  generation  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  savage  having  made  a  hollow  in  a 
fiat  piece  of  wood  with  a  sharp  pointed  stone,  at- 
tempted to  drill  a  hole  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  stick 
and  fire  having  resulted,  will,  when  he  wants  fire  after- 
ward, carefully  reproduce  all  the  circumstances.  This 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  all  of  these  methods  orig- 
inated in  the  performance  of  some  mechanical  efforts. 

Another  method  was  practiced  at  the  Chicago  expo- 
sition by  the  South  Sea  islanders  much  to  the  delight  of 
on-lookers  who  could  hardly  believe  that  their  ancestors 
practiced  the  same  at  some  very  remote  period.  The 
^fid  of  the  stick  was  rubbed  back  and  forth  in  a  groove. 
But  this  method  is  not  extensively  used.  The  method 
by  drilling  (see  illustration)  is  very  widely  used  ;  it  is 
found  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  Samatra,  Kamtschatka, 
India,  South  and  West  Africa,  the  Canary  islands,  among 
the  Eskimos,  the  North  Americans  and  Mexicans.  Capt. 
Cook  found  the  Australians  using  this  method  ;  he 
says: 

"They  produce  fire  with  great  facility,  and  spread  it 
in  a  wonderful  manner ;  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry, 
soft  wood  ;  one  is  a  stick  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
the  other  piece  is  fiat ;  the  sHck  they  shape  into  an  ob- 
tuse point  at  one  end,  and  pressing  it  upon  the  other 
piece,  turn  it  nimbly  by  holding  it  between  their  hands, 
shifting  their  hands  up  and  then  moving  them  down  up- 
on it,  increasing  the  pressure.  By  this  means,  they  get 
fire  in  less  than  two  minutes." 

The  method  of  producing  fire  by  percussion  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks  and  is  re- 
ferred to  in  their  literature.  In  early  times  in  some  na- 
tions there  was  an  attempt  to  make  this  a  religions  act 
— as  though  the  fire  came  in  answer  to  prayer.  ,The 
priest  erected  an  altar  and  invocated,  and  then,  striking 
a  metal  on  a  rock,  fire  resulted,  which  he  claimed  was  the 
answer  to  his  prayer.  It  was  found  that  sulphur  aided 
the  percussive  method  (sulphur  takes  fire  at  low  tem- 
perature, it  will  be  remembered) ;  the  Alaskans  rub  sul- 
phur on  pieces  of  quartz  and  strike  them  together — the 
sulphur  is  ignited  and  falls  on  dry  substances,  such  as 
feathers  and  grass,  and  fire  results.  In  Burmah  broken 
china  is  used. 

The  discovery  of  fire  was  the  beginning  of  civilization; 
before  that  man  was  obliged  to  eat  fish  and  flesh  raw. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  claim  is  made  that  there  is 
too  much  cooking  done  ;  that  to  be  healthy,  raw  meat, 
milk,  fruits,  nuts,  and  grains  should  constitute  our  diet 
The  discovery  of  fire  led  to  the  formation  of  buildings 
where  it  could  be  employed  and  kept, — that  is,  homes; 
the  home  and  the  hearth  are  inseparably  connected. 
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Practical  Electricity. 

A  Few  Experiments  for  the  School-Room. 

By  Miner  H.  Paddock. 

Since  the  subtle  force  of  electricity  has  come  into  general  use, 
there  is  no  form  of  school  instruction  more  welcome  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  this  mysterious  agent  and  how  may  it  be  applied. 
Unfortunately,  practical  electricity  as  seen  in  our  streets,  in  lights, 
in  trolleys,  motors,  in  wiring  of  buildings  is  an  unknown  science 
in  most  school-rooms.  The  schools  have  kept  to  the  text  books 
from  which  economic  electricity  has  developed.  Hence  this  in- 
struction stops  right  at  the  door. 

Assuming  that  the  pupil  has  had  the  general  instruction  of 
static  and  galvanic  electricity ;  and  confining  our  attention  to  such 
instruction  as  a  boy  can  use  on  leaving  school,  a  treatment  of  the 
subject  to  supplement  our  school  books  would  be 

I.  Carrying  capacit]^  of  wires  or  other  conductors. 

II.  How  to  wire  buildings. 

HI.  The  construction  of  dynamos  and  motors  and  their  man- 
agement. 

A  very  practical  work  under  these  three  heads  can  be  done  in 
any  high  school.  Electricity  should  be  delivered  in  the  high  school 
laboratory,  the  same  as  gas  or  water. 

We  indicate  a  few  experiments  under  number  I.  above. 

Carrying  capacity  includes  how  much  electricity  can  the  wure 
carry  without  heat  (which  last  means  danger  as  well  as  loss  of 
electricity),  and  how  can  the  amount  of  current  carried  be  regu- 
lated. 

It  involves  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  expression  C  =^  — - 

This  well  known  electrical  formula  is,  so  to  speak  the  law  and 
the  gospel  of  this  great  science.  The  current  strength  is  equal  to 
the  electromotive  force  divided  by  the  resistance  ;  there  is  no  other 
electrical  principle  more  important. 

For  studying  current  strength  (Cj  have  an  ammeter.  A  gal- 
vanometer can  be  used  but  requires  mathematical  calculations. — 
the  use  of  tangents, — to  determine  when  one  current  is  just  twice 
or  three  tiqaes  as  strong  as  another.  The  ammeter  reads  directly 
one  ampere,  two  amperes,  etc.  It  is  really  a  galvanometer  from 
which  the  strength  of  the  current  can  be  read  directly. 

For  studying  electromotive  force,  E,  use  a  voltmeter.  The  regu- 
lar commercisJ  ammeter  and  voltmeter  are  best.  For  studying 
resistance,  R,  use  a  rheostat  and  a  bridge. 

For  source  of  current  employ  cells.  To  increase  the  current  put 
the  cells  in  parallel ;  to  increase  the  electromotive  force,  put  them 
in  series.  Daniel's  constant  cell  is  good.  Gravity  cells  can  be 
used.  A  storage  battery  called  the  chloride  accumulator  is  ex- 
cellent. If  the  current  from  a  dynamo  of  constant  potential  can 
be  had,  and  the  voltage  and  current  can  be  controlled  and  changed 
to  suit,  use  electricity  from  the  dynamo. 

(I)  Having  a  wire  of  convenient  dimension,  according  to  nature 
of  current. 

(a)  Measure  its  resistance. 

(^)  Double  its  length ;  you  find  its  resistance  twice  as  great. 

(V)  Take  one- half  its  length ;  resistance  one- half  as  great. 

We  arrive  at  the  law  that  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  length 
of  the  conductor.  Our  research  may  include  also  material  and 
diameter  of  the  wire. 

(11.)  With  ammeter  study  current  flow  through  these  wires  (a) 
ib)  and  (c).  We  find  that  through  twice  the  wire  there  is  one-half 
the  current,  etc.  Hence  a  second  law,  the  conductivity  of  a  wire 
varies  inversely  as  the  resistance. 

(III.)  By  the  voltmeter  ascertain  the  voltage  of  the  currents  you 
have  been  usmg  in  {a)  {b)  and  {c).  You  perceive  the  vohage  re 
mains  constant.    You  have  bo  far  verified  the  law  ^  ^  E 

(IV.)  Increase  the  quantity  or  volume  of  electricity  at  the  source 
whence  you  derive  the  current  you  use.  That  is  arrange  cells  in 
parallel  for  quantity  while  the  voltage  remains  the  same  as  before. 
Repeat  the  work  of  (a),  {b)  and  {c).  Your  ammeter  shows  that 
your  wire  takes  the  same  currents  as  in  (II.)  above,  notwithstand- 
ing your  source  is  capable  of  a  greater  supply. 

.  E 

This  is  as  it  should  be  according  to  C  =  — -  since  the  volt- 
age and  resistance  in  (IV.)  are  the  same  as  in  (II.)  It  illustrates 
how  having  a  dynamo  as  a  great  reservoir,  we  may  put  on  a  sin- 
^e  incandescent  lamp  and  yet  consume  no  more  electricity  than 
the  capacity  of  the  one  lamp. 

(V.)  Raise  the  voltage  of  the  source  of  your  electricity,  keeping 
the  <juantity  constant ;  that  is,  connect  your  cells  in  series.  Re- 
peating (a),  (b),  (r),  we  find  with  twice  the  voltage  we  have  twice 
the  current  through  our  external  resistance  wire ;  three  times  the 
voltage,  three  times  the  current.    This  should  be  the  result  ac- 

E 
cording  to  C  =  --.  for  the  resistance  of  the  wire  being  the  same, 

R» 
the  electromotive  force,  £,  has  been  doubled,  trebled,  etc 

Experiments  in  the  above  lines  will  bring  the  pupil  closely  to 
such  problems  as  he  will  have  to  meet  in  commercial  uses  of  elec- 
tricity. 


Incandescent  lamps.  Having  a  no  volt,  16  candle  power  in- 
candescent lamp,  measure  its  resistance  with  the  bridge  and  rhe- 
ostat.   You  find  it  about  180  ohms.    By  the  law  C  =  ^p-^  Yitn 

this  lamp  is  joined  to  the  wires  from  alio  volt  dvnamo  current, 
the  current  through  the  lamp  should  be  Hr  which  equals  about 
six-tenths  (.6)  of  an  ampere.  Making  the  experiment  and  joining 
with  it  in  series  an  ammeter  we  find  .6  of  an  ampere  flowing 
through  the  lamp  which  becomes  incandescent  owing  to  the  elec- 
trical friction  in  the  carbon  filament  Though  there  is  a  vast  re- 
servoir of  electricity  in  the  dynamo,  the  gateway  through  the  fila- 
ment only  allows  this  quantity  to  pass. 

All  that  passes  however  is  at  1 10  volts,  as  may  be  ^easily  shown 
by  introducing  the  voltneter  in  series  with  the  lamp. 

Introduce  two,  three,  or  four  of  these  lamps  in  parallel  in  the 
circuit  from  the  dynamoJ  Each  one  joined  independently  with 
the  dynamo  glows  with  16-candle  power  and  passes  6  of  an  ampere: 
Pass  their  combined  current  through  your  ammeter  and  it  shows 
two,  three,  or  four  times  the  current  that  passes  through  a  single 
lamp.  To  carry  electricity  for  four  lamps  the  wire  must  have  a 
carrying  capacity  of  at  least  2.4  amperes.  For  fifty  lamps  the  wire 
must  be  able  to  carry  safely  thirty  amperes. 

Your  experiments  with  an  8  C.  P.  lamp  no  V,  show  that  it 
allows  but  one- half  as  much  current  to  pass  as  the  16  C.  P.  while 
32  C.  P.  lamp  allows  twice  as  much. 

•  Similar  experiments  may  be  made  with  8,  16,  32  or  more  candle 
power  fifty-volt  lamps  and  results  noted,  but  in  the  latter  case  of 
course  the  voltage  of  the  source  must  be  first  reduced.  Applyinflj 
a  50  V  lamp  to  a  1 10  V  current,  the  lamp  explodes  like  a  small 

pistol.   The  formula  C=— affords  an  explanation.    Two  50  V 

R 

lamps  may  however  be  joined  in  series  with  a  1 10  V  current  as  an 
equivalent  for  one  1 10  V  lamp,  as  each  50  V  lamp  in  series  re- 
duces the  voltage  for  the  other. 

The  experiments  and  similar  ones  should  take  the  place  of  much 
that  is  only  curious  and  fanciful  in  electrical  instruction. 

Providence^  R,  /. 

Ashanti. 

The  teacher  who  keeps  his  pupils  posted  on  current  events,  or 
rather  who  interests  them  to  watch  current  events,  caimot  but 
have  had  his  attention  arrested  by  the  peculiar  movements  con- 
nected with  Ashanti,  Africa.  When  the  present  king  went  into 
office  seven  years  ago,  he  promised  to  stop  human  sacrifices  and 
raiding  for  slaves,  but  he  has  not  done  so ;  both  practices  are  car- 
ried on  to  a  frightful  extent.  So  the  prosperity  of  the  Gold  Coast 
requires  that  Ashanti  be  taken  in  ch^e  by  England.  The  great 
territory  to  the  north  of  Ashanti,  larger  than  some  European 
states,  and  which  the  French  have  vainly  tried  for  years  to  con- 
quer, is  under  the  rule  of  an  ambitious  chief  named  Samory,  who 
wants  to  possess  Ashanti ;  the  English  think  it  is  a  wise  plan  to 
get  Coomassie  before  Samory  does.  France  has  acquired  Da*  ' 
homey,  and  the  English  side  feel  it  needful  to  possess  Ashanti, 
the  only  independent  state  of  importance  on  or  near  the  entire 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

Ashanti,  with  a  population  of  two  millions,  is  the  large  terri- 
tory lying  behind  the  British  Gold  Coast  near  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
a  good  deal  of  gold  dust  comes  from  this  port  of  Africa,  and  it 
is  very  rich  in  other  resources.  Ashanti  and  Dahomey  have  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  abode  of  the  greatest  cruelty  on  earth. 
At  Coomassie,  the  capital,  human  sacrifices  have  been  and  are 
still  being  offered  eveiy  day ;  and  on  the  death  of  important  per- 
sons scores '  of  victims  are  slaughtered,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  will  be  needed  as  servants  in  the  other  world.  The  number 
of  slaves  killed  upon  the  death  of  a  king  of  Ashanti  seldom  falls 
under  2,000.  On  one  occasion  10,000  victims  were  slaughtered, 
at  another  time  4,000. 

It  seems  impossible,  but  it  is  stated  as  a  fact,  that  the  victims 
usually  go  to  their  death  with  cheerfulness,  it  being  considered  a 
^jeat  honor  to  die  at  the  king's  command  and  to  be  his  servant 
m  the  land  of  spirits. 

The  king  of  Ashanti  has  sent  an  ambassador  to  London,  bu. 
no  official  personage  in  England  has  admitted  him  to  an  audience, 
and  the  ambassador  has  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  news- 
papers to  brin^  Ashanti's  side  to  the  attention  of  the  British  pub- 
lic. Great  Bntain  has  accused  the  lung  of  having  violated  his 
treaty  obligations,  demanding  that  he  place  Ashanti  under  British 
protection,  with  a  British  resident  commissioner ;  Ashanti  must 
reply  by  Oct.  31.  The  case  is  this:  After  the  war  of  1873-74, 
when  the  British  troops  attacked  the  people  of  Ashanti  and 
burned  the  capital,  a  number  of  important  chiefs  fell  away  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  never  since  have  recognized  the 
power  that  had  tyraimized  over  them.  These  chiefs  asked  to  be 
taken  under  a  British  protectorate.  The  king  is  now  attacking 
these  chiefs  as  friends  of  the  British,  and  threatens  their  exter- 
mination. This  keeps  the  neighboring  Gold  Coast,  one  of  Eng- 
land's colonies,  in  a  state  of  turmoil:  England  now  proposes  to 
step  in  and  seize  Ashanti  Probably  it  wiU  be  a  good  thing  if 
she  does. 
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Literature  in  the  Reading  Class. 

By  J.  W.  Abernethy. 

Thus  far  experiments  with  literature  in  the  schools  have  been 
conducted  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  to  be  treated  mainly  as 
a  subordinate  topic,  made  "  supplementary  "  to  the  reading-book 
and  history,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  recreative  rather  than  as 
disciplinary ;  hence  a  few  stories  and  poems  are  used  incidentally 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  in  some  one  of  the  hieher  grades  a 
more  or  less  detibera^e  effort  is  made  to  master  a  few  classic  se- 
lections. Such  treatment  is  inadequate  and  trifling.  A  correct 
apprehension  of  the  function  of  literature  in  education  will  show 
that  its  place  is,  not  in  a  single  grade  or  departnvent,  but  in  every 
tirade  and  department  of  the  school,  and  that  it  is  to  be  treated 
both  as  a  supplementary  and  as  a  principal  subject.  It  should 
occupy  as  dennite  and  permanent  a  place  in  the  teacher's  plan  of 
work  as  mathematics.  Every  reading  lesson  should  be  a  litera- 
ture lesson ;  geography  and  history,  subjects  so  generally  sterile, 
should  be  enriched  by  an  abundance  of  illustrative  literature ; 
grammar  is  sure  to  be  taught  more  and  more  by  living  ontact 
with  the  language  in  its  literary  form  rather  than  by  drill  in  text- 
books of  desiccated  facts  and  rules.  But  most  emphatic  of  all  is 
the  obligation  to  bring  all  pupils  of  higher  grades  into  direct 
mental  companionship  and  spiritual  sympathy  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  great  authors  by  a  careful  study  of  their  great  works. 
In  this  the  teacher  will  find  the  most  satisfactory  consummation 
of  his  work,  for  by  such  means  pupils  will  reach  most  readily 
that  broadening  of  mental  and  spiritual  vision  which  constitutes 
education  in  its  truest  sense. 

It  is  this  broadly  related  and  correlated  quality  that  means  lit- 
erature "the  most  potent  of  all  instiuiiients  in  the  hands  of  the 
educator."  It  underlies  and  overlaps  other  school  subjects,  it 
enters  into  both  warp  and  woof  of  all  educational  effort :  it  is  al- 
ways fresh  and  stimulating,  always  inexhaustible  in  resources  for 
inspiration  and  discipline ;  it  is  the  most  intimate  and  personal  of 
all  subjects  in  its  appeal  to  the  inner  being  of  youth,  it  educates 
at  once  intellect,  heart,  and  soul. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  able  to  read  simple  sentences  his  literary 
training  may  begin.  The  primer  should  be  the  first  text-  book  in 
literature.  The  prevailing  custom  of  stuffing  the  child  mind  with 
babyish  prattle  of  the  picture  book  style  would  be  inexcusable, 
even  were  it  harmless,  for  it  is  unnecessary.  English  training 
should  be  a  classic  training  from  the  start.  There  are  classics  in 
our  language  for  every  stage  of  mental  growth  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher  and  readine-book  maker  to  search  for  these, 
and  grade  and  adapt  them  to  the  age  and  ability  of  pupils  instead 
of  attempting  to  manufacture  child  literature  themselves. 

The  mistake  is  made  of  assuming  that  a  child  comprehends 
readily  only  what  he  reads  easily ;  before  he  reads  at  all  he  pos- 
sesses a  speaking  and  thinking  vocabulary  of  respectable  propor- 
tions, and  this  should  be  the  basis  of  instruction  rather  than  the 
vocabulary  that  he  acquires  more  slowly  from  the  printed  page. 
« Reading  lessons  are  graded  too  low  in  quality.  Jejune,  tasteless, 
and  colorless  fictions  are  imposed  upon  the  indifferent  young 
mind  when  it  might  be  filled  with  germinal  thoughts  and  glowing 
pictures  of  living  realities.  Children  are  permitted,  and  required, 
to  commit  to  memory — learn  "by  heart  "—pieces  of  wishy- 
washy  sentiment  and  meaningless  jingle,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  store  away  in  the  memory  pieces  of  imperishable  beauty 
and  truth.  If  jingles  are  needed,  let  them  be  from  Mother 
Goose's  "Melodies"  and  Lear's  "Nonsense  Rhymes."  Mr. 
Scudder  well  says :  "  A  child  should  never  be  taught  to  read  the 
trivial,  prosaic,  or  super  sentimental  verses  which  are  found  in 
abimdance  in  the  primer,  first,  and  second  readers.  If  he  picks 
them  up  in  book  or  magazine  at  home,  they  will  do  him  less 
harm ;  but  they  form  no  genuine  part  of  his  higher  education, 
and  a  wrong  is  done  him  when  they  are  set  before  him  even  as 
exercises  in  drill.  Let  poetry  be  presented  to  him  always  as 
something  fine  and  uncommon ;  then  the  power  of  poetry  will 
grow  in  his  nature." 

The  old  myths  and  folk  tales  that  took  shape  with  the  child- 
hood of  the  race  should  be  among  the  first  classics  used  in  the 
school-room. 

They  are  the  foundation  for  the  culture  of  the  imagination. 
Such  a  book  as  Scudder's  "  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  "  is  invalu- 
able in  the  first  and  second  (i^rades.  In  the  third  grade  the  more 
elaborate  versions  of  Grimm  and  Andersen  will  be  suitable.  For 
Greek  myths  and  legends  such  authors  as  Church,  Kingsley,  and 
Hawthorne  must  always  be  at  hand.  In  these  grades  the  teacher 
will  read  fairy  stories,  myths,  and  fables  to  the  pupils,  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  story  with  them  imaginatively ^  inviting  free 
questioning  about  details,  never  explaining  away  any  of  the  fic- 
tion, and  never  insisting  directly  upon  the  moral.  The  main  ob- 
ject is  to  give  the  imagination  u'ee  and  ample  play,  exercising  it- 
self upon  the  best  material ;  the  sentiment  or  principle  will  be 
absorbed  through  the  picture.  But  there  is  a  substantial  value 
in  this  form  of  literature  that  must  never  be  forgotten.  The 
streams  of  modem  literature  have  their  sources  in  ancient  mythol- 
ogy and  cosmogony,  intellectually  we  cannot  live  without  Greece ; 
the  educated  man  who  has  failed  to  learn  early  and  appreciatively 


the  stories  of  Hercules,  Jason,  Midas,  Ulysses,  and  iEneas  goes 
halting  and  stumbling  tJirough  life. 

In  every  grade  the  teacher  should  secure  the  memorizing,  with 
oral  repetition,  of  a  large  amount  of  poetry,  beginning  in  tne  first 
grade  with  simple  rhymes  like  "  The  Star,"  "  Daisies,"  "  A  Dew- 
drop,"  "  Mother's  Eyes."  "  Sweet  and  Low,"  "  The  Spider  and 
the  Fly,"  and  others,  such  as  are  found  in  Scudder's  "  Verse  and 
Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading"  and  "  Heart  of  Oak  Books," 
No.  I,  and  advancing  rapidly  to  poems  like  "  Cowpcr's  "  Loss  of 
the  Royal  George,"  Scott's  "  Lochinvar,"  Bryant's  "Death  of  the 
Flowers,"  Tennyson's  "Break,  Break.  Break,"  and  Kingsiey's 
"  Three  Fishers.  Each  poem  must  be  thoroughly  mastered  oy 
the  pupils  before  memorizing  in  respect  to  its  language  and 
thought  content.  In  choosing  poems  tor  this  purpose  the  teacher 
needs  to  exercise  a  fine  critical  judgment  in  distinguishing  what 
is  really  simple  and  appropriate  from  what  is  only  apparently  so ; 
the  simple  poems  of  Wordsworth,  for  example,  are  often  sub  le 
or  metaphysical  in  comparison  with  the  simple  poems  of  Cowper ; 
ballads  are  at  first  preferable  to  lyrics,  because  more  concrete  and 
objective,  and  yet  many  of  the  finest  lyrics,  such  as  Tennyson's 
songs  in  the  "Princess,"  and  Shelley's  "Skylark,"  are  in  su'-h 
per^ct  balance  of  thought  and  expression  as  to  be  thoroughly 
transparent  and  comprehensible  to  young  minds.  A  fine  critical 
sense  is  necessary  also  in  selecting  stories  and  poems  of  current 
popularity.  There  are  senous  objections  even  to  "  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy."  "The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol,"  and  "Captain 
January,"  and  only  a  few  of  the  poems  in  so  good  a  book  as  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson's  "  Garden  of  Verses  "  are  truly  excellent. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  child  literature  poured  forth  so  profusely 
from  the  press  is  unfit  for  the  school,  and  the  other  ten  per  cent, 
needs  the  test  of  time,  the  only  reliable  test  of  any  classic. 

With  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  literature  may  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  systematic  recitation  work.  Whatever  supplementary 
uses  may  be  continued—  and  such  uses  should  never  stop — need 
not  interfere  with  tbe  pursuit  of  the  subject  as  a  distant  theme. 
Certain  other  subjects  will  naturally  be  subordinated  to  it ;  read- 
ing will  become  less  and  less  an  exercise  in  language  and  more 
and  more  an  exercise  in  literature ;  rhetoric,  composition  and  elo- 
cution will  be  evolved  from  the  literature  recitation,  and  mudi 
that  is  taught  as  grammar  will  no  longer  be  necessary.  "The 
work  must  be  progressive,  becoming  more  critical  and  technical 
each  year ;  sequences  may  be  arranged,  such  as  that  of  the  essay 
leading  from  Irving  through  Addison,  Goldsmith,  and  Lamb  to 
Macaulay,  Lowell,  and  Emerson.  While  in  the  lower  grades 
only  the  substance  and  spirit  of  poetry  require  attention,  after  the 
fifth  grade  increasing  attention  will  be  given  to  details,  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  forms  and  meters  being  finally  established. 
In  the  three  highest  grades  authors  may  be  studied  as  authors, 
critically  and  comparatively,  enough  of  each  being  given  to  form 
an  ample  representation  of  his  works.  Earlier  than  this,  time 
spent  upon  biographical  and  critical  matter  is  largely  wasted  ;  it 
is  the  poem  or  story  for  its  own  sake  that  holds  the  interest  of 
young  children ;  for  this  reason  much  of  the  labored  information 
given  in  "  annotations  "  and  "  introductions  "  is  useless  except 
for  the  incidental  instruction  of  the  teacher.  In  the  eighth  and 
ninth  years  the  pupil's  literary  faculties  should  be  so  far  developed 
as  to  grappl 5  successfully  with  two  or  three  pla}is  of  Shakespeare, 
some  of  the  essays  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  and  the  orations  of 
Lincoln,  Webster,  and  Burke. 

For  opening  up  the  broader  fields  of  poetry  such  a  collection 
as  Baldwin's  "Choice  English  Lyrics."  representing  the  best 
names  in  English  literature  from  (Ihaucer  to  Tennyson,  will  be 
found  quite  within  the  limits  of  the  work  of  these  years. 

The  progress  of  pupils  through  the  grades  should  be  a  steady 
progress  in  the  development  of  taste.  Taste  is  merely  the  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful  and  this  facultv  can  be  trained  only  by 
prolonged  exercise.  Style  cannot  be  taught,  it  must  be  felt  and 
experienced.  Children  will  not  prefer  "  Rob  Roy  "  to  "  Chimmie 
Fadden  "  on  authority  or  compulsion ;  neither  is  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity  applicable  to  the  tastes  of  the  young ;  they  will 
recognize  and  admire  that  which  is  true,  beautiful,  and  good  if 
they  are  continuously  associated  with  it,  or  they  will  prefer  that 
which  is  vulgar  and  impure  if  it  has  the  precedence  in  experience. 
To  the  uninstructed  taste  everything  is  interesting  and  classic 
There  is  no  salvation  for  the  public  taste  except  through  the  dis- 
tinctively literary  work  of  the  school,  and  for  the  vast  majority 
this  must  be  through  the  work  of  the  grammar  school. 

One  condition  is  of  prime  necessity,  wherever  literature  as- 
sumes its  proper  place  in  the  school,— the  teacher  must  possess 
the  culture  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  books,  he  must  know  lit- 
erature from  having  felt  its  power  in  his  own  life  and  be  able  to 
communicate  its  beneficient  and  wonder-working  force  to  his 
pupils  through  the  enthusiasm  of  conviction  and  love.  No 
teacher  is  suitably  fitted  for  his  duties  who  does  not  enjoy  a  wide 
companionship  with  the  great  authors  of  the  world,  and  no 
teacher  who  commands  this  resource  will  permit  pupils  to  go 
into  life  without  having  placed  them  in  mtmute  relations  with 
this  noble  company. 

The  following  bibliography  is  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive. 
It  might  be  extended  ^most  indefinitely.  The  number  of  titles 
given  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  material  is  available  in  a 
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form  that  is  inexpensive  and  specially  prepared  for  use  in  the 
school-room. 

GRADES  I.,  II.,  AND  III. 

Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories— Riverside  LitenUiire  Series.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    40c. 

Scudder's  Verse  and  Prose  for  Beg:inners  in  Reading — Riverside  Literature 
Series.    250,  , 

Heart  of  Oak  Books,  I.  and  II.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    asc  and  45c 

Andersen^s  Fairy  Tales — English  Classic  Series.  Maynard,  Memll  &  Co. 
— t2c.;  or  Riverside  Literature  Scries.    40c 

i£sop*s  Fables— £ng:lish  Classic  Series.     12c 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales— English  Classic  Series— lac;  or  Classics  for  Chil- 
dren Series.    Gmn  &  Co.    35c. 

Story  of  Aladdin— English  Classic  Series.    lac. 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.     American  Book  Co.    35c. 

Old  Testament  Stories— Riverside  Literature  Series.     15c. 

McMurry's  Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones.  Public  School  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomiagton,  III. 

Miss  Hale's  Stories  for  Children.     Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Lang's  Fairy  Books.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Longmans'  Supplementary  Readers,  I.  and  IV.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Poulssi>n's  In  the  Child  World. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans.    American 

Book  Co. 
Open  Sesame,  Vol.  I.     Gina  &  Co.    75c. 
Simple  Poems  from  Blake,  Lamb,  Cowper,  and  others. 

GRADES  IV.  and  V. 

Hawthorne's  Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  and  Wonder  Book 
— Riverside  Literature  Series.     15c.  and  30c. 

Church's  Stories  from  Herodotus — English  Classic  Series.    a4C. 

Church's  Story  of  the  Iliad.     Macmillan  &  Co.    50c. 

Heart  of  Oak  Books,  III.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     S5C. 

Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends — English  Classic  Series.     i2C. 

Rolfe's  Fairy  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse.    Harpers.    50c. 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies.  Ginn  &  Co.  35c.,  or  Macmillan's  School  Li- 
brary,   soc. 

Palgrave's  Children's  Treasury  of  English  Song.    Macmillan.    50c. 

Yonge's  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.     Macmillan.    50c 

Ru&kin*s  King  of  the  Golden  River.    Ginn  &  Co.    aoc. 

Johonnot's  Stories  of  Olden  Time.    American  Book  Co. 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha — Riverside  Literature  Series.    30c. 

Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal — English  Classic  Series,     lac. 

Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  other  Sketches — English  Ckusic  Series,  lac*; 

or  Riverside  Literature  Series.     15c. 

Robinson  Crusoe.    Ginn  &  Co.    35c. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  and  Cricket  on  the  Hearth— English  Classic 
Series,  or  Riveiside  Literature  Series. 

De  Garmo's  Tales  of  Troy.  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington. 
111. 

Qld  Ballads.     Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn.    35c. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales — Second  Series.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome — Riverside  Literature  Series.     15. 

GRADES  VI.  AND  VII. 

Arabian  Nights.    Ginn  &  Co.    40c. 

Pilgrim's  Progress.     Ginn  &  Co.    30c. 

Heroic  Ballads.    Ginn  &  Co.    40c. 

Fraoklm's  Autobiogiaphy — English  Classic  Series.    36c. 

Longfellow's  Children's  Hour  and  Twenty  Other  Poems — Riverside  Liter- 
ature Series.     15c. 

Whittier's  Songs  of  Labor — English  Classic  Series.     lac. 

Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum — English  Classic  Series.     lac. 

Whittier's  Snow  Bound  and  Other  Poems — Riverside  Literature  Series. 
15c. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline — Riverside  Literature  Series;     15c. 

The  Book  of  Job^ — English  Classic  Series.    34c. 

Gulliver's  Travels,     Gmn  &  Co.    30c. 

Hawthorne's  True  Stones  from  New  England  History — Riverside  Litera- 
ture Senes.    45c. 

Burroughs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers^ — Riverside  Literature  Series. 
15c. 

Lang's  Blue  Poetry  Book.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Holmes'  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Thirty-four  Other 
Poems — Riverside  Literature  Series.     T5C. 

Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers — English  Classic  Series — lac:  or 
Riverside  Literature  Series.    ;^oc. 

Irving's  Aihambra — Ene^lish  Classic  Series — 12c.;  or  Ginn  &  Co.    40c. 

Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses.    Ginn  &  Co.    qkc 

GRADES  VIII.  AND  IX. 

Bryant's  Thanatops  s  and  Sixteen  Other  Poems — English  Classic  Series. 

lac 
Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Orations — English  Classic  Series.     Tac. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth — Rolfe's  Edition — Harpers. 

Or  bprague's  Edition — Silver,  Buraett  &  Co. 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer.     Leach,  Shewell  Sanborn.    30c. 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech  and  Others — Riverside   Literature   Series. 

15c..  or  English  Classic  Series.    lac. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake — Ginn  &  Co.    35c.     Or  Riverside  Literature 

Series.    30c. 
Gray's  Elegy  and  Other  Poems —English  Classic  Series.    lac. 
Milton's  L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso — English  Classic  Series.    lac. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    Ginn  &  Co.     30c. 
Tennyson's    Enoch    Arden  and  Other    Poems — English  Classic  Series. 

lac 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia — English  Classic  Series.    lac. 
Emerson's  Fortune  of  the  Republic  and  Five  Other  Essays — Riverside 

Literature  Series.    15c. 
Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills — Riverside  Literature  Series.     15c. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner — English  Classic  Series.    lac. 
Lowell's  Under  the  Elm  and  Other  Poems — Riverside  Literature  Series. 

15c. 

Thoreau's  Succession  of  Forest  Trees  and  Wild  Apples — Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series     15c. 

Whittier's  Tent  on  the  Beach  and  other  Poems — Riverside  Literature 
Series.    15c. 

Holmes'  My  Hunt  after  the  Captain  and  other  Papers— Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series.    15c. 


Letters. 

"  Measuring  the  Circle/' 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  interesting  article,  "  Measunne 
the  Circle,"  by  E.  C.  Benedict,  in  Thk  School  Journal  of 
October  5,  1895.  It  certainly  gives  evidence  of  very  commenda- 
ble zeal  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  class.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  pity,  however,  that  boards  of  education,  schools,  and  col- 
leges, should  not  be  more  nearly  up  to  the  age  in  the  line  of  sci- 
entific and  philosophic  investigation  and  discovery.  I  fail  to  see 
the  sense  of  continuing  to  teach  the  decimal  method  of  "meas- 
uring the  circle,"  year  after  year,  when  it  can  be  conclusively 
demonstrated  in  a  very  simple  way,  not  merel^r  approximately, 
but  definitely  and  exacUy  what  the  true  "  *  "  ("  pi ")  value  (or  the 
real  proportion  between  the  diameter  and  the  circumference  of 
the  circle)  is. 

Thoughtful  research  will  show  conclusively  that  a  decimal  no- 
tation is  out  of  the  question  as  a  factor  in  a  true  '*  ie  "  value,  because 
no  proportion  of  different  geometric  elements  exist  which  are  ex- 
pressible in  tens,  or  multiples  of  tens.  Since  the  discovery  of  a 
simple  way  of  squaring  the  circle,  it  no  longer  remains  impracti- 
cable to  obtain  and  prove  true  the  correct  definite  "  n  "  value. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  will  give  the  subject  analjrti- 
cal  attention,  that  the  prime  factors  7  and  17  are  congenial  fig- 
ures in  geometric  relations.  All  that  is  necessary  in  determining 
the  value  sought  is  to  take  a  chord  in  the  circle  equal  to  some 
known  and  denniieor  definable  part.  It  is  found  in  the  subtend- 
ing chord  of  2-7ths  circumference  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
equal  to  the  quadrant  arc,  rectified  into  a  line.  The  rectifying 
chord  of  2-7ths  circumference  is  very  readily  obtained,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  side  of  a  inscribed  regular  hexagon  is  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  circle.  The  sine  (right  sine)  of  one  of  the  sides 
of  such  hexagon  is  equal  to  the  chord  subtending  i -7  th  of  the  cir- 
cumference, or  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  inscribed 
regular  heptagon. 

The  chord  subtending  two  arcs  of  the  regular  heptagon,  or 
two-sevenths  of  the  circumference,  is  the  rectilymg  chord,  and,  as 
already  suted,  equals  the  rectified  quadrant  arc,  or  the  are  straight- 
ened out  into  a  straight  line.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  peri- 
meter of  the  square  constructed  on  the  rectifying  chord  equals  in 
lengUi  the  circumference  of  the  circle ;  because  four  tunes  the 
rectifying  chord  equals  four  times  the  quadrant  arc. 

This  fact  can  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  construct  a  circle 
with  a  diameter  divided  into  289  equal  parts;  by  using  one 
of  these  parts  as  a  divisor  for  the  circumference  he  will  find  that 
908  of  these  parts  represent  the  sides  of  a  regular  polygon.  Now, 
when  each  arc  subtended  by  each  of  these  parts  is  divided  into 
228  subdivisions,  it  is  found  that  the  chord  measures  227  subdi- 
visions. Again,  by  multiplying : — 228  x  908  and  227  x  908,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  polygon's  perimeter,  and  the  circle's  circumference 
is  four  subtending  chords  or  four  parts  of  the  diameter.  Conse- 
quently it  is  shown  that  the  difference  of  the  inscribed  perimeter 
and  the  circle's  circumference  is  as  the  numbers  908 :  912,  and  in 
this  way  the  ratio  by  construction  is  proven  to  be  289 1912. 

I  recommend,  as  a  practical  illustration  of  this,  to  construct  a 
semicircle,  and  to  make  the  radius  of  that  semicircle  17  indhes ; 
then  to  construct  in  the  semicircle  a  sextant.  Now,  as  we  know 
that  the  chord  of  the  sextant  equals  the  radius,  then  we  also 
know  that  the  chord  is  of  the  value  17  inches  ia  length.  If  pins 
are  placed  in  close  proximity  in  the  outlined  sextant  arc  and  a 
steel  band  is  divided  into  18  inches,  and  the  last  of  these  inches 
is  subdivided  into  17  parts,  it  will  be  found  that  the  arc  meas- 
ures exactly  17  inches  and  \j  of  an  inch.  For  siill  further  evi- 
dence of  these  facts  construct  a  larger  semicircle  of  17  feet 
radius ;  then  it  will  be  found  by  proceeding  in  like  manner  that 
the  sextant  arc  measures  exactiy  I7{f  feet. 

The  first  clues  to  the  true  "  ic  "  (pi)  value  were  discovered  by 
adding  common  fractions  to  the  Archimedean  ratio,  7 :  22,  until 
the  values  7/r  and  22] f  were  obtained  and  converted  into  the 
multiples  289  and  91 2,  which  proved  to  be  the  figures  sought. 

Among  the  ancient  geometers  it  was  well  known  that  the  equal 
sqtiare  to  circle  should  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
square  on  diameter  and  a  square  of  equal  perimeter  to  circum- 
ference of  circle  ;  but  they  did  not  discover  the  rectifying  chord 
then,  hence  they  could  not  demonstrate  what  they  knew, 
in  every  circle  tiiere  is  a  chord  equal  to  the  edge  of  a  cube,  the 
volume  of  which  equals  the  volume  of  a  sphere  constructed  over 
the  given  circle.  There  is  a  chord  in  every  circle  which  equals 
the  side  of  a  square  equal  to  the  area  of  the  given  circle.  This 
line  is  known  in  ancient  history  as  the  Nicomedian  line  and  is 
mentioned  in  Aristotle's  Organon.  Its  record  was  lost  in  the 
great  fire  at  Alexandria  in  Eviypt ;  it  has.  however,  since  been  re- 
dicovered  in  this  generation  by  geometric  construction  and  found 
to  be  the  subtending  chord  of  6- 1 ,  ths  circumference.  This  dis- 
covery has  rendered  the  squaring  of  the  circle  an  accomplished 
fact,  for  the  demonstration  is  completed  by  fitting  numeric  >^ues, 
deduced  from  a  true  "  ic "  value  ? 
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It  seems  surprising  that  so  many  celebrated  mathematicians 
should  have  overlooked  these  two  important  chords  (rectifying  and 
squaring  chords)  when  they  are  so  easily  found.  The  method  of 
finding  the  rectifying  chord  has  already  been  explained.  The 
squaring  chord  is  quite  as  easily  determined.  It  may  be  found 
by  drawing  a  line  from  one  extremity  of  a  diameter  of  the  circle  so 
as  to  bisect  the  radius  erected  at  ric:ht  angles  to  that  diameter  and 
extending  said  line  (in  the  same  direction)  until  it  cuts  the  circum- 
ference. The  chord  thus  formed  will  subtend  an  arc  of  i\  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle. 

The  mass  of  evidence  required  to  demonstrate  the  perfect  con- 
sistency of  the  true  *'  n  "  value  is  at  command  and  will  be  produced 
for  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  sufficiently  versed  in  mathematical 
principles  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  new  order  of  things  in  the 
educational  field.  The  world  needs  a  few  more  of  just  such  prac- 
tical educctors  and  boys  of  inquiring  minds  indicated  in  the 
article  of  Mr.  Benedict.  The  time  nas  gone  by  when  mere  author- 
ity, unsupported  by  reason  or  common  sense,  whether  it  be  in  the 
line  of  mathematics,  science,  or  philosophv.  should  be  crammed 
into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  who  are  soon  to  become 
the  men  and  women  of  the  rapidly  approaching  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Such  admirable  teachers  and  such  bright  pupils  should 
not  be  hampered  by  wrong  methods  and  erroneous  ideas,  long 
after  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  incorrect.  It  is  to 
be  reeretted  that  such  teachers  as  Mr.  Benedict  should  not  be 
permitted  to  convey  the  latest  and  best  information  on  the  subject 
without  being  subjected  to  censure,  as  undoubtedly  would  be  the 
case  if  he  dared  to  teach  his  pupils  the  best  thought  and  latest 
information,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  conform  to  the  prescribed 
curriculum  or  views  of  some  unduly  conservative  school  board. 


AM.— Squaring  chord.    AC— Rectifying  chord. 

AO"=square  of  equal  perimeter  to  circle;  circumference. 
AH'=Diameter*. 

AN^sMP'*  (mean  proportional,  or  a  square  equal  in  area  to 
the  area  of  circle  over  A  A  * . 

N€W  York  City.  HAMILTON  Pomeroy. 

The  School  Law  and  the  Teachers. 

The  matter  referred  to  in  my  letter  appearing  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  Oct.  5  has  been  adjusted.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  Mr. 
W.  S.  Allen  received  word  that  State  Superintendent  Skinner 
would  re-consider  the  case.  A  petition  was  signed  by  many  of 
our  substantial  men  requesting  the  su(>erintendent  to  re-instate 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Pinckn^y.  After  re-hearing  the  matter  the  or- 
ders of  amendment  were  re-called  and  Mr.  Allen  is  now  doing 
good  work  in  charge  of  our  school.  Mr.  Pinckney  has  withdrawn 
from  the  profession  of  teaching  to  enter  that  of  medicine. 

It  may  be  properly  said  that,  while  the  people  of  this  district 
stood  solidly  by  their  teachers,  they  at  the  same  time  hold  the 
department  of  public  instruction  in  high  esteem.  But  in  examin- 
ing the  power  vested  in  the  office  of  superintendent  we  find  he 
hs^  unlimited  sway  over  the  25,000  women  and  5,000,  men  em- 
ployed in  this  state  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  consolidated  law  the  su(>erintcndent  is  made  absolute^ 
incanUstable  judge  and  Jury  combined  over  these  thousands, 
and  over  the  thousands  of  school  districts ;  besides  such  power 
without  oversight,  without  appeal,  is  the  concentration  of  author- 
ity that  is  unwise.  Its  tendency  is  to  create  arbitrary  and  auto- 
cratic feeling ;  the  employees  of  the  department  naturally  may 
feel  that  they  are  above  all  criticism.  The  superintendent  is  re- 
sponsible to  no  one ;  his  appointment  and  accountability  is  like 
that  of  a  U.  S.  senator  to  the  legislature.  The  office  is  invariably 
filled  from  the  party  in  power ;  the  constitution  of  the  state  simply 
leaves  the  legislature  to  provide  for  public  education  and  in  mak- 
ing this  provision  the  concentration  of  personal  power  in  the 
bands  of  one  sohtary  individual  is  greater  than  is  generally  con- 
sidered proper  for  the  common  good. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  the  thought  of  many  well  advised  persons 
that  the  office  would  be  more  safely  and  generously  administered 
under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  regents  where  judicial  con- 
sideration could  legally  be  called  to  bear  upon  cases  where  im- 
pulsive feeling  is  likely  to  carry  away  good  judgment. 

Benjamin  Hammond, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
FishkiU  on-the- Hudson.  N,  Y. 


Reading  Courses. 

The  growing  abundance  of  literature  is  making  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  select  and  read  with  profit.  Long  ago  admira- 
ble reading  courses  were  devised  and  served  a  double  purpose. 
Subjects  and  books  were  selected  after  a  true  educational  plan, 
and  studies  were  helpfully  directed.  Often  these  courses  were 
long  and  expensive,  preventing  peq^le  of  small  leisure  and  means 
for  reading  from  accepting  their  good  offices.  Nearly  two  years 
ago  a  company  of  literary  people  projected  the  Bay  View  read- 
ing circle  to  serve  where  the  others  had  failed  and  its  short  and 
low-priced  course  has  become  immensely  popular.  This  year  the 
circle  makes  a  specialty  of  England  and  astronomy.  The  course 
requires  an  average  of  less  than  half  an  hour  a  day  and  costs  only 
$3  for  books,  magazines,  etc.  It  is  possible  for  every  place  to 
have  a  circle.  Descriptive  circulars  can  always  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  central  office,  Flint,  Mich.  J.  I.  C. 

Bay  View, 

"  As  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Peda 
gogy  I  heartily  endorse  Educational  Foundations." 

Julia  A.  McFarlan. 

Primary  School  No,  31,  Brooklyn, 

Some  of  my  pupils  became  interested  in  the  production  of  lummous 
paint.  They  took  oyster  shells  and  cleaned  them  with  warm  water  then 
put  them  into  the  (ire  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were 
taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool ;  when  quite  cool  they  were  jx>unded  to  a  fine 
state,  all  gray  portions  discarded,  and  the  powder  olacea  in  a  crucible  in 
alternate  layers  with  flour  of  sulphur.  The  lid  was  put  on  and  cemented 
with  sand  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  beer  ;  this  is  allowed  to  dry.  then  it  is 
baked  in  the  fire  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  When  quite  cold  the  lid  is 
opened  and  all  ^ay  parts  were  separated  as  they  are  non-luminous.  The 
powder  is  sifted  through  fine  muslin  ;  the  powder  obtained  is  mixed  into  a 
thin  paint  with  gum  vi-ater  and  two  thin  applications  made.  Now  if  this 
is  expc»ed  during  the  day  it  will  be  luminous  most  of  the  night. 

Brooklyn.  R.  C.  CoOPER. 

V  ill  you  tell  your  readers  that  the  Medical  Record  savs  that  the  best  treat- 
ment for  a  sprained  ankle  is  the  use  of  hot  foot  baths  for  fifteen  minutes 
three  times  a  day ;  following  each  bath  with  massage  for  fifteen  minutes, 
then  apply  snugly  a  rubber  bandage  from  toes  up  as  high  as  the  ankle ;  the 
patient  may  walk  some.    A  week  usually  cures.  M.  G.  R. 


s 


ueries. 


Does  the  New  York  state  law  merely  authorixe,  or  does  it  require  school 
trustees  to  buy  a  flag  for  the  school  building  ? 
Illinois,  A.  C.  H. 

The  law  referred  to  provides  for  the  purchase  and  display  of 
United  States  flags  by  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  State  Supt. 
Skinner  says  the  law  is  mandatory  in  its  terms,  and  there  is  no 
discretion  vested  with  the  school  authorities  as  to  compliance 
therewith.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  school  district  officer  and  board 
of  education  to  purchase  a  flag  and  its  necessary  appliances  at 
once,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  is  sufficient  cause  for  the  removal  of 
any  officer.  Trustees  have  the  authority  to  purchase  a  flag  and 
levy  a  tax  upon  the  district  for  the  expense  thereof. 


Is  it  true  that  a  railroad  is  to  be  built  round  Mt.  Etna  ? 
Utah. 


F.  M. 


The  railway  is  already  completed.  It  is  about  sixty-two  miles 
in  length.  The  formal  opening  for  traffic  took  place  only  a  few 
days  ago. 

Is  Lake  Baikal  next  to  Lake  Superior  in  size  ?  How  high  above  sea  level  ? 
Is  not  Lake  Chautauqua  higher  ?  This  was  so  said  at  Chautauqua  last 
summer.  £.  B.  B. 

Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  according  to  recent  Russian  surveys, 
covers  15,300  square  miles,  is  5,621  feet  deep  in  some  parts,  and 
is  380  miles  from  one  end  of  its  crescent  to  the  other.  It  is  the 
sixth  largest  lake  in  the  world,  and  the  deepest  of  all.  Its  level 
is  1,561  feet  above  that  of  the  sea,  and  this  is  not  as  high  as 
Chautauqua. 

Has  there  been  as  deep  a  sounding  made  in  the  sea  as  30,000  feet  ? 

G.  P.  L. 

Forty- nine  hundred  fathoms  (29,400  feet;  has  been  paid  out 
without  bottom  being  found.  The  British  ship  Penguin  found 
this  depth  in  the  Pact  tic  ocean,  northeast  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Kermadec  islands  ;  they  would  have  gone  on  until  the  bottom 
had  been  reached  but  the  wire  broke.  The  deepest  sounding  be- 
fore this  was  4,655  fathoms,  at  a  point  near  Japan. 


What  is  the  yearly  production  of  gold  ?  F.  F. 

The  world's  production  of  gold  has  almost  doubled  itself 
within  the  short  period  of  seven  years.  In  1887  it  was  estimated 
at  105  million;  in  1893  it  had  increased  to  157^  million,  and  in 
1894  to  180  million,  while  the  present  year's  output  is  expected 
to  reach  200  million.  In  1855  it  averaged  about  130  million  a 
year,  and  that  abnormal  rate  of  increase  lasted  nearly  twenty  years. 
By  1870  it  had  parsed  its  maximum,  and  from  that  pomt  to 
the  discovery  of  the  great  Rand  mine  there  was  a  continuous  de- 
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dine  to  about  loo  million  a  year.  Extraordinary  demands  be- 
gan in  1873  with  Germany's  new  gold  coinage ;  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  by  the  United  States ;  the  enormous  gold  re- 
serve accumulated  by  the  bank  of  France ;  and,  latest  ofall,  the 
new  Austrian  gold  currency,  fell  chiefly  on  an  output  only  one- 
half  the  volume  of  to  day's 


Interesting  Notes. 


Who  are  the  Todas  spoken  of  in  Levalle*s  travels  ? 
Chicago. 


T.  P.  Martin. 


The  Todas  live  in  a  mountainous  district  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  on  almost  inaccessible  mountain  tops  and  precipices. 
Only  5 1 1  are  believed  to  be  alive  now.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  soldiers  belonging  to  the  armies  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  They  practice  polyandry  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
the  unprecented  degeneration  of  this  race.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  they  numbered  a  hundred  thousand  Now  they  are 
almost  wiped  out,  and,  as  I  have  learned,  neither  flood  nor  war, 
nor  epidemics  helped  to  hasten  the  process  of  decrease. 

Has  hydrogen  been  liquefied  ?  F.  P.  G. 

Prof.  Olszewski  has  obtained  liquid  hydrogen  in  tolerable 
quantities.  The  temperature  at  which  it  passes  from  a  liquid  to 
a  condition  of  vapor  is  — 233^C.,  and  its  boiling  point  at  normal 
pressure  — 243^  C.  Chemists  now  declare  that  all  the  gaseous 
elements  known  have  been  liquefied. 


THE  coda:     SUPPLEMENTARY  MUSIC. 

LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

Music  from  II  Puritanu 


Allegro  modcrato. 

54=1 


f  tfrr  r-fr  f  fff  jjr  ft 


1.  Oh,  who  would  leave  his  na  -  tive  land,  And  break  the  ties  a    -    round   us  ?  Our 

2.  As  time,  that  brings  each  passing  hour,  Shall  bear  us  pain  or     pleas  -  ure,  Our 


ft/r  r  i^r^d- i-^'Sfmr 


own    fair    hills  shall    still  com-mand  The        love 
thoHs  of      hills    so     fair  and  green.  In  com 


p^ 


I  I   I 


f^^^^ 


t 


-^ 


Where'er    we    roam,  where'er     we  go,Our  thoughts  shall  cher-ish  dear-  ly     The 
And  thus,  tho'    pain  or   pleas  -  ure  rise,  Till  life's  last  ties  have    end  -  ed,  The 


ear  -  ly    hopes  that    firm  -  er  grow,  In    hearts  that    love  sin  -  cere      •      ly. 
feel  -  ing    we      so    dear  -  ly  prize.  Shall  ev  -   er      be     de  -  fend    -       cd. 


Hydrogen  boils  at  438.3**  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point 
of  water,  according  to  Prof.  Olszewski's  experiments. 

Out  of  70,000  English  soldiers  in  India.  24,000  have  joined  the 
Army  Temperance  Association  and  profess  to  be  total  abstain- 
ers. 

Centrifugal  force  is  used  to  refine  steel  ingots  at  the  Nykroppa 
works  in  Sweden ;  the  pressure  drives  out  all  gases,  leaving  per- 
fectly sound  ingots 

Shakespeare  s  grandmother's  name  has  been  discovered  in 
some  old  wills  at  Northampton.  She  was  Alice,  sister  of  Francis 
Gritiyn  of  firaybrook,  descended  from  the  old  Welsh  kings  of 
Powis. 

The  Briiish  Medical  Journal  says  that  every  part  of  the  labur- 
num is  poisonous,  and  many  deaths  have  occurred  among  child- 
ren through  eating  the  seeds  or  the  flowers.  A  single  seed  is 
sufficient  to  cause  violent  vomiting,  and  a  dozen  flowers  have  the 
same  effect  if  chewed.  The  youn^  shoots  are  strongly  purgative, 
yet  it  is  said  that  they  are  a  favorite  food  of  rabbits  and  hares. 
The  deleterious  properties  of  this  plant  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  alkaloids,  cytisine,  and  labumin.  Chevalier  and 
Rassaigne  have  the  credit  of  discovering  the  former  and  Huse- 
mann  and  Marm6  the  latter. 

\  Perhaps  everybody  does  not  know  wlw 

the  thistle  is  the  national  flower  of  Scotland. 
Once  when  the  Danes  were  attempting  to 
invade  Scotland,  and  all  was  ready  to  fall 
upon  a  Scottish  garrison  when  the  soldiers 
were  asleep,  a  Danish  soldier  who  was  bare- 
footed stepped  upon  a  thistle.  It  hurt  him 
so  that  he  yelled  with  pain  and.  of  course, 
awoke  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison.  Every 
one  sprang  to  arms  and  the  Danes  were  re- 
pulsed. In  gratitude  for  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  humble  thi«tle  it  was  engraved 
on  Scotland's  shield  as  her  national  flower. 

Quite  a  famous  tree  near  Edinburgh  has 
lately  fallen.  It  was  an  ash,  and  under  it 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  sat  while 
he  planned  his  story,  '*  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lotnian."  The  tree  figures  in  the  novel  as 
being  in  sight  of  the  cottage  of  Jeaoie 
Deans. 

In  the  Westminster  Gagette  Dr.  Dods,  * 
who  has  recently  visited  the  p-ave  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  gives  this  descriptton 
of  bis  grave:  "There  is  a  space  about 
twenty  feet  wide  cleared  througn  the  forest 
straight  up  to  the  top,  but  the  ground  is  so 
fearfully  steep  that  they  had  to  cut  a  zigr. 
zag  path  all  the  way  up.  Even  with  that  it 
is  an  awful  climb  with  the  thermometer 
at  90^.  I  took  off  my  coat  and  waistcoat, 
but  I  was  drenched  >vhen  I  got  to  the  top. 
There  is  a  place  thirty  feet  quare  cleared  of 
bush.  In  the  middle  is  the  grave,  a  simple 
mound  of  red  volcanic  soil.  There  is  a 
small  white  cross  at  the  head,  and  lying  on 
the  grave  was  an  anchor  made  up  of  what 
I  took  to  be  withered  heather,  probably 
sent  from  Scotland.  It  looks  a  lonely  spot, 
and  through  the  trees  you  can  see  the 
blue  sea  and  the  white  line  of  the  coral  reef 
which  seem  to  add  to  the  loneliness."  The 
Stevenson  family  have  left  the  island,  but 
the  house  is  as  it  was  when  Stevenson  oc- 
cupied it — "his  old  felt  wide-awake  and 
riding-whip  banging  on  the  wall." 

The  largest  diamond  in  the  world  has  re- 
cently been  found  in  Brazil.  It  weighs 
3,100  carats,  and  experts  value  it  at  from 
$30,000  to  $40,000.  Being  a  black  dia- 
mond it  is  not  so  valuable  as  many  smaller 
stones,  being  unsuited  for  a  gem.  It  wUl 
probablv  be  placed  in  the  national  museum 
of  Brazil. 

In  Yukon,  in  Alaska,  the  miners  are  find- 
ing remains  of  the  mammoth.  One  tusk 
was  found  proj:cting  seven  feet  out  of  a 
sand  bank,  and  another  so  heavy  that  a 
man  could  not  lift  it,  was  discovered.  The 
Indians  say  that  ia  the  unexplored  regions 
living  specimens  are  still  found.  They  de- 
scril^  the  animal  as  an  immense  woolly 
beast  with  horns  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 


that  gen-tly     bound  us. 
ing  years  we^ll  treas-ure. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  meetings  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers* 
association  are  noted  for  bringing  together  large  num- 
bers of  teachers.  At  the  meeting  held  last  week  over 
3,000  were  in  attendance.  A  strong  program  was  pro- 
vided. President  Charles  DeGarmo  and  Supt.  Sher- 
man Williams  were  the  principal  speakers.  The  vener- 
able Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  on  hand  and  gave  some 
reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  state. 

One  feature  deserves  to  be  adopted  by  all  state 
associations  :  The  papers  prepared  for  the  general 
meeting  were  printed  and  distributed  in  advance  and 
every  teacher  in  the  state  whose  name  was  entered  in 
State  Secretary  Hine's  list  received  by  mail  a  copy. 
Thus  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  was  secured  for  an 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  papers.  Besides  there  is 
the  advantage  that  the  teachers  can  keep  the  papers  for 
future  reference. 

The  material  presented  at  this  meeting  was  really 
worth  preserving,  particularly  carefully  selected  biblio- 
graphies of  various  subjects  of  the  common  school  cur- 
riculum that  were  given.  The  Journal  last  week  con- 
tained the  most  valuable  parts  of  two  of  the  papers, 
and  in  the  present  number  gives  extracts  from  a  third 
one.  The  bibliographies  will  aid  superintendents  and 
principals  in  recommending  and  choosing  books  for 
school  libraries.  Parts  of  the  remaining  papers  will  be 
given  in  later  numbers. 

In  Germany,  the  plan  of  printing  and  sending  out  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  the  papers  to  be  discussed  at 
teachers'  meetings  is  quite  generally  followed.  The 
Herbart  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Pedagogy, 
in  this  country,  recognized  its  advantages  by  preparing 
a  year-book  in  advance  of  the  Denver  meeting.  The 
Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  association  has  also  adopted 
it.  Connecticut  leads  in  introducing  it  into  state  asso- 
ciation meetings. 

The  old  plan  of  reading  a  paper  and  then  expecting 
those  who  listened  to  it  to  be  ready  for  a  clear,  intelli- 
gent, and  concise  discussion  has  failed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. The  discussions  under  such  a  condition  usually 
are  too  general  and  have  little  value.  Talking  to  the 
point  and  economy  of  time  is  best  secured  by  giving  all 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  debate  of 
the  arguments  and  suggestions  offered  by  the  chosen 
speakers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  managers  of  state 
and  other  teachers'  associations  will  look  into  the 
matter  and  lay  out  some  plan  that  will  secure  best  re- 
sults. Mr.  Twitchell,  of  Hartford,  who  presided  over 
the  New  Haven  meeting  can  give  them  pointers  ;  his 
experience  and  the  satisfactory  outcome  are  worth  con- 
sidering. The  Journal  hopes  to  print  a  letter  from 
him  in  an  early  issue,  describing  how  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates managed  the  work  of  getting  out  printed  copies 
of  the  papers. 

(For  an  account  of  the  general  session  of  the  Connecticu  t  State  Teach- 
ers' association,  see  page  379.) 


perintendent  Skinner's  address  :  "  It  is.for  you  to  ad- 
vise the  educational  course  to  be  pursued  and  it  is  for 
me  to  try  to  follow  it." 

There  are  thirty-six  cities,  each  having  one  superin- 
tendent ;  Brooklyn  and  New  York  have  several  ;  three 
from  the  latter  were  present. 

There  are  thirty  villages,  each  having  one  superintend- 
ent. The  total  membership,  including  institute  con- 
ductors and  delegates  from  the  "department,"  may  be 
set  down  as  about  seventy-five. 

The  superintendents,  until  a  few  years  since,  were 
mingled  with  the  third,  second,  and  first  grade  certifi- 
cate holders,  and  with  school  commissioners  at  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  their  influence  was  not 
felt.  It  has  gradually  been  apparent  that  the  commis- 
sioners and  superintendents  were  closely  related  to  the 
"department,"  as  "right and  left  bowers,"  if  a  term  like 
this  may  be  allowed.  While  some  of  the  superintend- 
ents and  commissioners  may  attend  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  it  will  be  in  a  social  way ;  at  their  meetings 
solid  business  is  what  draws  them  together. 

Two  subjects  in  past  years  were  discussed  and  em- 
bodied in  laws — the  professional  training  of  teacher?, 
and  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children.  This  year 
the  same  subjects  were  discussed  and  three  others  ;  (i) 
temperance  legislation  ;  (2)  uniform  school  charters  for 
cities  ;  (3)  qualifications  of  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects. 

Among  the  noticeable  things  were  :  (i)  the  absence 
of  long  "  papers  ; "  (2)  the  brief  and  pertinent  discus- 
sions ;  (3)  the  legislative  character  of  the  meetings- 
there  was  proposition,  debate,  and  then  a  plan  laid  to  at- 
tain the  object. 

Another  noticeable  feature  was  the  reference  to  the 
"  department  "  for  information  or  advice,  the  attention 
bestowed  by  the  "department,"  and  its  participation  in 
the  debates.  Mr.  Skinner  is  certainly  popular  with  the 
city  and  village  superintendents.  He  is  outspoken  and 
frank  and  is  well  posted  not  only  on  matters  that  have 
been  done  but  on  those  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Altogether  much  mky  be  looked  for  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gress from  this  council. 


The  thirteenth  annual  session  of  the  school  superin- 
tendents of  New  York  state  met  at  Newburg,  Oct.  16, 
17, 18.  This  has  become  an  important  meeting,  as  will 
be  understood  from  the  closing  sentence  of  State  Su* 


The  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard  of  Oct.  10  has  a 
strong  and  sensible  editorial  note  on  the  selection  of 
teachers.  It  says:  "The  St.  Paul  Minn.,  school  com- 
mittee has  voted  that  married  women  cannot  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  The  reason  assigned  is 
that  they  crowd  out  women  who  have  no  husbands  to 
support  them,  which  is  not  a  good  reason  at  all.  There 
may  be  considerations  why  it  is  not  usually  best  for 
married  women  to  serve  as  teachers.  In  point  of  fact 
it  is  generally  better  that  they  should  not.  As  a  rule 
they  do  not  want  to,  and  the  question  is  not  one  of 
much  practical  importance.  But  there  is  no  sense  in 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  their  employment  crowds  out 
somebody  else.  A  school  committee  has  but  one  duty  in 
the  selection  of  teachers — to  secure  the  best  that  it  can. 
Whether  employment  is  given  to  this  one  or  that  one, 
or  withheld  from  any  individual,  is  of  no  importance. 
We  are  sorry  that  this  rule  does  not  govern  more  than 
it  does.  The  schools  everywhere  are  suflfering  for  dis- 
regard of  it  as  the  behest  of  some  irrelevant  considera- 
tion similar  to  that  which  controls  in  St.  Paul." 
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What  They  are  Talking  About 

5  is  the  law  passed  last  winter ;  read  it,  teachers  of  New 
•*  After  January  i,  1897,  no  person  shall  be  employed  or 
:d  to  teach  in  the  primary  or  grammar  schools  of  any  city 
ized  by  law  to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has 
d  successful  experience  in  teaching  for  at  least  three  years, 
ieu  thereof,  has  not  completed  a  three  years*  course  in  and 
ued  from  a  high  school  or  academy  having  a  course  of 
of  not  less  than  three  years,  approved  by  the  superintend - 

public  instruction,  or  from  son  e  institution  of  learning  of 
3r  higher  rank,  approved  by  the  same  authority,  and  who 
ibsequently  to  such  graduation,  graduated  from  a  school 
ools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  having  a 

of  study  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks,  approved  by  the 
uperintendent  of  public  instruction/* 
5,  it  says  employed.  Rouse  up,  all  teachers  of  New  York, 
lyn,  Buffalo,  and  get  your  professional  training.  There  is 
a  rumbling  of  a  good  many  dry  bones.  The  Journal 
:sied  years  ago  that  some  such  step  would  be  taken. 

>inmittee  of  French  and  American  university  men  arc  en- 
in  considering  proposed  changes  in  the  regulations  of 
I  universities,  which  are  to  make  it  more  convenient  for 
can  students  abroad  to  take  work  in  France.  A  vexatious 
I  of  repeated  examinations,  together  with  a  refusal  to  ac- 
diploma  granted  by  an  American  university,  has,  up  to  the 
t,  turned  toward  Germany  the  current  of  Americans  seek- 
ctors'  degrees  abroad. 


Europe. 

''ienna  a  *'  temperance  "  society  has  been  formed  whose 
jrs  abjure  not  only  alcoholic  drinks,  but  coflFee,  tea,  and 
o. 

political  success  of  the  Anti-Semitic  element  of  Vienna 
I  to  the  expulsion  of  Jews  from  many  public  offices.  Re- 
all  Jewish  teachers  were  ousted  from  the  public  schools, 
rly  reaction  is  expected.  The  Jews,  though  forming  but 
tith  of  the  population  of  Vienna,  pay  one-third  of  the  taxes. 

851,  in  commemoration  of  the  great  exhibition  of  that 
Edinburgh  university  established  a  scholarship,  known  as 
Research  "  scholarship,  which  carries  with  it  an  annuity  of 
"or  three  years.  One  of  the  conditions  attached  to  it  re- 
that  the  holder  shall  spend  one  of  the  three  years  at  some 
sity  other  than  that  of  Edinburgh,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  con- 
il  universities  have  been  selected,  though  some  have  given 
1  a  preference.  This  year,  McGill  university,  Montreal, 
choice  of  t\vo  of  the  graduates,  the  preference  being  given 
ount  of  the  superior  equipment  of  the  engineering  depart- 
»f  the  college.  The  students  referred  to  are  now  on  their 
'  that  city. 

next  International  Literary  and  Artistic  Congress  is  to  be 
:  Berne  in  August,  1896. 

s  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  hungry  child  is  not  able  to  get 
lest  advantage  of  the  mental  exercises  at  school,  and  can- 
isonably  be  expected  to  be  attentive  and  joyous.  A  "  can- 
is  connected  with  every  municipal  school,  which  provides 
leals  to  the  poorer  children,  those  in  a  position  to  do  so 
expected  to  pay  in  part  or  in  full.  Each  child  is  supposed 
g  a  clean  napkin,  a  little  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire  and  any- 
additional  he  may  choose  in  the  way  of  fruit  for  dessert, 
nitor  attends  to  the  cooking  and  preparation  of  the  meals, 
are  served  at  little  tables  in  the  play-room,  and  the  cost  of 
rtions,  consisting  generally  of  stews  of  meat  and  veget- 
s  about  two  cents  for  each  child. 

;e  most  interesting  statements  have  been  recently  submitted 
British  association  on  Saturday  as  the  result  of  Dr.  War- 
irther  researches  into  the  physical  deviations  of  school- 
n.  Dr.  Warner  is  widely  known  in  this  country  as  an  en- 
tic  and  thorough-going  student  of  children.  We  may  put 
ee  statements  as  follows : 

The  average  school  girl  is  a  healthier  animal  than  the  av- 

ichool  boy. 

Inhabitants  of  model  dwellings  are  less  healthy  than  those 

**  favored  "  abodes. 

The  brain  of  the  average  Irish  child  is  superior  to  that  of 

iratj^e  child  of  the  predominant  partner. 

Dr.  Warner's  conclusions  -  based  on  an  examination,  we 
Land,  of  100,000  children— are  well-founded,"  the  West' 
r  Gazette  comments,  "  they  setm  to  require  a  modification 
e  popular  belief.  But  we  don't  suppose  they  will  get  it. 
;f  in  the  physical  superiority  of  boys  to  girls,  and  in  the 
superionty  of  John  Bull  to  Pat  is  so  firmly  rooted  that  if 
ts  do  not  support  it  the  discrepancy  will  simply  be  voted 
:h  the  worse  for  the  facts." 


Max  Mullcr  writes :  "  I  will  give  you  one  instance  of  what  hap- 
P'ned  to  me  at  the  Royal  institution  in  London.  The  audience 
there  is  certainly  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  brilliant,  the 
most  learned  and  critical  audience  one  has  to  face  anywhere  in 
the  world.  I  wanted  to  prove  that  Hebrew  was  not  the  primitive 
language  of  all  mankind,  I  devoted  a  whole  lecture  to  showing 
the  impossibility  of  this  opinion.  I  placed  before  nay  audience  a 
complete  genealogical  tree  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  lan^ua^, 
where  everybody  could  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  place  which  He- 
brew really  holds  in  the  historical  pedigree  of  human  speech. 
After  the  lecture  was  over  bee  of  my  audience  came  up  to  me  to 
shake  hands  and  thank  me  for  having  shown  so  clearly  how  all 
languages,  including  Sanskrit  and  English  were  derived  from 
Hebrew,  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise  by  Adam  and  Eve." 


•  New  York. 

In  Mt.  Vernon  an  interesting  legal  fight  is  going  on  which  in- 
volves the  vaccination  and  truancy  laws.  An  eight-year-old  boy 
was  debarred  from  attending  the  public  schools  because  of  not 
being  vaccinated,  because  the  rules  of  the  hoard  of  education  and 
of  the  health  department  of  the  city  require  that  all  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools  must  be  vaccinated  either  by  their  family  physi- 
cian or  by  a  physician  selected  by  the  board.  The  family  physi- 
cian says  that  the  boy's  physical  condition  will  not  permit  of  his 
being  vaccinated,  although  he  is  in  good  health  and  can  attend 
school  without  any  detriment  to  his  health.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion says  that  if  the  child  is  healthy  enough  to  attend  school  he  is 
in  good  physical  condition  to  be  vaccinated,  and  until  he  is  vac- 
cinated he  cannot  be  enrollf  d  upon  the  list  of  pupils  in  a  public 
school.  The  question  raised  is  as  to  who  is  violating  the  truant 
law  passed  by  the  last  legislature  which  requires  that  a  child  must 
attend  school  eighty  days  each  year,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so  the 
parents  of  such  child  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offence.  The  truant  officer  is  in  a  quandary  over  the  matter.  He 
cannot  compel  the  board  of  education  to  accept  the  child,  nor  can 
he  compel  the  parents  to  have  their  son  vaccinated.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  case  will  be  taken  to  court  for  adjustment. 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  Brooklyn  a  short  time  ago,  and 
Judge  Gaynor  compelled  the  board  of  education  to  enroll  the  child 
and  allow  him  to  attend  school. 

The  Journal  has  from  time  to  time  called  attention  to  Buf- 
falo's primitive  way  of  choosing  a  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  examination  is  by  popular  vote  on  one  ticket  with  candidates 
for  political  offices  of  all  kinds  from  presidential  electors  down  to 
constables  and  a  certificate  of  election  at  the  polls  is  all  the 
diploma  required  to  become  the  director  of  the  education  of  the 
thousands  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  Just  now 
the  campaign  for  the  school  superintendency  is  on  again.  Mr. 
Emerson,  the  present  incumbent,  and  Mr.  Batcheller.  the  princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  schools,  are  the  candidates.  The  people  of  Buf- 
falo need  a  leader  who  will  rally  the  friends  of  the  schools  round 
a  platform  declaring  for  the  appointment  by  the  mayor  of  a  board 
of  education  with  powers  to  appoint  a  superintendent  for  life,  dur- 
ing good  behavior  and  satisfactory  service.  Why  not  start  the 
movement  now  and  pledge  every  candidate  for  legislative  offices 
to  vote  for  a  rational  re- organization  of  the  school  system  !  Public- 
spirited  citizens  of  influence  in  the  community  ought  to  take  up 
this  matter  at  once.  The  present  campaign  could  be  made  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  for  the  schools  if  the  educational  question 
be  held  up  to  the  people. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Wetsel!,  seventy- one  years,  died  in  Brooklyn. 
Although  he  was  graduated  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  early  in 
life,  he  never  practiced,  but  taught  school  for  forty  years.  At  one 
time  he  was  the  principal  of  the  Amsterdam  academy,  this  state, 
and  he  was  subsequently  principal  of  the  Academy  of  Mtchanics- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  high  school  at  St.  Clair.  Mich. 

The  Buffalo  Times  which  four  years  ago  championed  the  free 
text-book  plan  for  the  schools  of  that  city,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  its  suggestion  adopted,  is  urging  the  extension  of  the 
free  book  supply  to  pupils  of  the  night  school.  The  board  of 
school  examiners  approve  the  idea  and  have  commended  it  to 
Supt.  Emerson  for  adoption. 

Judge  Cullen  has  rendered  a  decision  in  the  Jamaica,  L.  I , 
school  trouble  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  board  of  education 
in  refusing  to  admit  negroes  to  the  schools  reserved  for  white 
children.  He  holds  that  the  law  permits  the  maintenance  of 
separate  negro  schools,  but  decides  that  educational  facilities 
equal  to  those  of  schools  for  white  children  must  be  provided. 

The  head- line  writer  of  the  Rochester  Post^ Express  of  Oct  5, 
says,  "State  Supt.  Crooker  has  notified  Supt.  Noyes  that  the 
school  census  must  be  taken  next  month."  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  heard  the  glad  tidings  that  the  state  got  rid  of  Mr.  Crooker 
six  months  ago.  Neither  is  *'  Wright,"  the  superintendent,  as  a 
Denver  paper  put  it,  and  the  New  York  Herald  of  Oct.  5,  is  also 
wrong  when  it  calls  him  "  Otis  "  Skinner.  It's  Charles  R.  Skin- 
ner, LL.D. 
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Rochester  can  well  support  two  high  schools  and  ought  to  take 
steps  to  provide  sufficient  room  for  the  many  pupils  who  apply 
for  admission.  This  is  the  substance  of  a  communication  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  education  of  that  city  by  Prin.  John  G. 
Allen.  The  present  free  academy  building  has  for  more  than  ten 
years  been  inadequate  for  the  demands  made  upon  it,  besides 
being  ooorly  ventilated.  It  was  planned  to  furnish  accommoda- 
tion for  about  400  pupils,  though  for  some  years  more  than 
double  that  number  has  been  crowded  into  it. 

The  Elmira  reformatory  has  been  highly  praised  by  William 
J.  Mantanye,  one  of  the  members  of  the  new  States  Prison  Com- 
mission, who  made  an  inspection  of  the  institution,  which  is  now 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Prison  Commission  In  his  recent 
report  to  the  commission  he  says : 

**  Everything  is  done  to  make  the  innaates  lead  a  better  life.  There  are 
some  amons:  the  number  who  seem  to  be  inco/rigible,  and  some  are  sent 
to  prisons  to  serve  out  their  time.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  used  since 
the  troubles  of  a  year  ago.  and  the  spanking  procsss  is  no  longer  used, 
though  the  authorities  of  the  institution  deem  it  best.  Mr.  Stout,  warden 
of  Auburn  prison,  also  thought  it  was  the  best.  The  only  severe  punish- 
ment is  the  chaining  of  a  prisoner  to  the  door  of  the  cell  dunng  working, 
hours.  It  is  somewhat  tiresome,  but  not  dangerous  or  crue".  They  are 
kept  there  until  they  show  some  signs  of  submitting  to  discipline  and  the 


New  York  Council  of  Superintendents. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Newburg,  Supt. 
Montfort,  Newburg,  in  the  chair.  Supt.  Cole,  Albany,  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  legislature  and  referred  to  the  new 
law  appropriating  $100,000  for  visual  instruction,  also  the  law 
for  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  suggested  amendments 
to  the  compulsory  law. 

This  was  discussed  by  Supt.  Gorton,  Sing  Sing,  who  thought 
more  effort  should  be  given  to  teach  power  of  control.  Supt. 
Lawton,  Nyack,  thought  special  subjects  should  also  be  attended 
to  as  the  tendency  was  towards  specialization.  Supt.  Prentice, 
Homellsville,  thought  the  graduates  should  have  had  practice 
given  in  a  large  school.  Supt.  hlodgett,  Syracuse,  thought  the 
great  deficiency  was  in  knowledge  of  subject  matter ;  then  train- 
mj  in  handling  classes  could  be  effectively  given.  Supt.  Cole 
said  the  law  for  professional  training  would  surely  benefit  the 
country  schools.  Supt.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn,  said  a  normal  prac- 
tice school  could  not  be  at  the  same  time  a  model  school ;  it 
had  been  tried  in  Brooklyn  and  failed.  This  council  should  lay 
out  a  minimum  of  a  three  years'  high  school  course. 

S^ate  Supt.  Skinner  said  ••  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  might  be  want- 
ing ;  this  is  the  basis  for  success.  This  law  (see  another  page)  is 
important  in  that  it  fixes  a  standard.  There  never  has  tSen  a 
law  relating  to  public  schools  so  strong  as  this.  New  Yoik  has 
taken  the  greatest  step  forward  that  she  has  ever  taken,  and 
greater  than  any  other  state  has  taken.  The  educational  author- 
ities are  looking  toward  the  Empire  state  to  set  the  pace  under 
this  law.  We  can  do  it.  You  can  do  no  greater  work  at  this 
session  of  your  council  than  to  consider  by  what  standard  you 
will  judge  those  who  enter  as  teachers  into  our  city  schools. 

"  It  is  no  secret  that  for  many  years  we  have  been  organizing 
and  maintaining  teachers'  training  classes.  It  is  no  secret  that 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away 
under  this  system,  without  giving  the  state  the  benetit  she  had  a 
right  to  ask. 

**  Our  training  classes  have  managed  to  keep  up  appearances 
s  <mewhat.  We  had  i  $0  training  classes  in  our  state  last  year, 
under  the  regulations  as  they  then  existed,  we  may  not  have  more 
than  one- half  of  that  number  this  year.  But  from  every  .section 
of  the  state  where  there  has  been  vigorous  action  in  reference  to 
licensing  and  professional  teaching  of  teachers,  have  come  up  ex- 
pressions of  approval  of  this  increase  of  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  training  classes,  and  just  as  sure  as  we  are  here  to- night, 
from  the  seventy  five  classes  this  year  we  will  graduate  more  and 
better  teachers  in  every  way  than  came  out  from  the  1 50  classes 
last  year.  It  is  for  this  council  to  indicate  the  right  direction  ; 
it  will  be  for  the  department  of  public  instruction  to  try  to  fol- 
low." 

On  Thursday  morning  the  council  discussed  the  legal  exami- 
nation on  special  subjects.  Supt.  Diamond,  Tonawanda,  said  it 
was  a  hardship  for  a  teacher  of  music  to  be  required  to  take  a 
first  grade  examination,  for  example.  Supt.  Lawton  thought  it 
was  proper  they  should  be  well  informed,  and  that  was  about 
what  the  license  meant.  Supt.  Godwin,  New  York,  said  that  the 
practice  was  that  kindergartners  should  have  the  same  examina- 
tion as  the  others,  and  also  in  the  kindergarten ;  they  were  paid 
$50  more  for  knowing  this  special  subject.  Supt.  Scott,  Bing- 
hamton,  said  he  had  suggested  this  law ;  it  was  important  to  do 
away  with  the  idea  that  anybody  can  teach  a  kindergarten  or 
primary  school.  Supt.  Whitney,  Ogdensburg,  thought  music 
and  drawing  should  not  be  considered  as  special  subjects.  Supt. 
Schauffler.  New  York,  suggested  first,  an  examination  to  prove  a 
thorough  and  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
Second,  a  thorough  grounding  in  normal  methods  of  teaching. 
Third*  an  understanding  of  the  psychological  elements  that  enter 
into  teaching.  Also  an  examination  to  show  a  fair  proficiency  in 
other  Bubjects  uught  in  the  schools. 


Supt.  Skinner  said  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  duly  quali- 
fied teachfr  had  the  $100  quota.  Supt.  Gorton  brought  up  the 
renewal  of  certificates.  Examiner  Finnegan  thought  the  same  plan 
should  apply  to  teachers  as  physicians.  Supt.  Williams,  Glens 
Falls,  said  children  should  not  be  taught  by  one  who  could  not 
pass  an  examination.  Supt.  Blodgett  said  in  Syracuse  they  ap- 
pointed men  as  supervisors  without  licences :  they  went  round 
and  examined  the  work  done  by  regular  teachers.  Supt  Griffith, 
Utica,  said  a  certain  professional  qualification  should  be  required 
of  these  teachers.  In  Utica  the  kindergartners  must  have  high 
school  graduation  and  a  kindergarten  training  course  afterward. 

Supt.  Burgess,  Poughkeepsie,  said  the  weak  point  in  the  uni- 
form examination  was  that  it  Ignored  experience.  For  example, 
a  teacher  gets  a  second  grade  certificate  ;  it  is  good  for  two  years; 
then  she  is  re-examined,  fails,  and  an  inexperieneed  teacher  fresh 
from  a  high  school  goes  in  and  the  state  loses  the  valuable  expe- 
rience. He  suggested  that  a  teacher  pass  once  for  all  in  arith- 
metic, for  example,  and  receive  credit ;  m  higher  examinations 
take  up  new  subjects.  Supt.  Snow  referred  in  fitting  terms  to 
Supt.  Foster,  deceased,  and  fittinis:  resolutions  were  passed. 

Conductor  Wright  presented  the  subject  of  "  Compulsoiy  Edu- 
cation.'* Are  superintendents  to  supervise  the  studies  in  parochial 
schools  ?  Supt.  Maxwell  said  the  superintendent  had  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  entire  law.     He  favored  a  commitment  of  a  boy  so 
that  he  could  be  let  out  on  discretion.     It  will  not  be  best  to  at- 
tempt to  make  many  changes  in  the  law.     He  had  committed 
nine  boys  to  a  truants'  home     Several   doubted  the  superin- 
tendent had  the  power  to  commit.     In  the  afternoon,  the  subject 
"  Temperance  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  "  was  taken  up. 
Supt.  Skinner  said  when  the  bill  was  bffore  the  legislature  he  had 
obtained  the  views  of  educators,  acting  under  a  law  which  requires 
him  to  advise  the  legislature.     For  this  action  he  had  been  branded 
as  a  defender  of  drinking  saloons,  an  enemy  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance.   •*  Because  Chancellor  Upson  denounced  the  law  and  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  passed  resolutions  against  it  I  have 
been  denounced.     Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  claiming  to  love  God 
and  man,  Christians  with  hearts  full  of  chanty  and  love  for  all 
mankind,  boldly  stood  up  in  their  pulpits  and  assailed  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.     *  Alas  for  the  rarity  of  Christian 
charity  under  the  sun.'     In  the  state  legislature  or  in  Congress  I 
have  alw^ays  bem  favorable  to  the  cause  of  temperance.    Fornine 
years  have  I  been  privileged  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  state  in 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  for  six  of  these  years  stood 
side  by  side  with  thai  apostle  of  temperance  A.  S.  Draper.    In  all 
these  years  have  I  done  nothing  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  1 
do  not  favor  temperance  in  our  schools  .'*     I  have  a  little  blue-eyed 
girl  at  home.     For  my  part  I'd  ^s  soon  tell  her  of  ghosts  and  hob- 
goblins as  she  was  preparing  to  retire  to  her  room  at  night  as  10 
fill  her  pure  mind  with  tales  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  the  stom- 
ach and  the  vital  organs,  and  draw  pictures  for  her  of  intemper- 
ance and  the  woes  attendant     Thus  far  the  instruction  has  been 
that  temperance  leads  to  prosperity  and  happiness.     I  have  been 
condemned  without  trial.     I've  been  consigned  to  oblixion.    Yet 
I  stand  here  this  day  to  say  that  I  have  never  uttered  a  word  on 
the  subject  that  I  desire  to  take  back     While  it  was  a  bill  I  had 
the  right  to  hnd  fault  with  it ;  as  a  law  it  shall   be  enforced.    I 
have  not  asked  for  its  repeal ;  I  do  ask  that  something  shall  be 
done  for  the  good  of  the  schools.     I'he  legislature  has  stipulated 
in  the  bill  that  oral  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  be  pro- 
hibited from  the  public  schools.     Why  not  pn-.vent  oral  instruction 
in  geography  ?     Have  you  not  bright,  intelligent  teachers  who 
favor  oral  to  any  other  system  ?     Yet  this  act  says  that  the  iti- 
struction  shall  be  four  lessons  a  week  for  ten  weeks  in  a  year;  if 
not  properly  carried  out  there  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  $100.    Let  us 
not  only  teach  the  effects  of  the  alcohol  in  the  system  when  the 
child  gets  old  enough  to  understand  it.  let  the  teaching  also  beon 
the  line  of  temperance  in  eating,  drinking,  playing,  clothing,  etc. 
Whatever  we  teach  let  it  be  en  scientific  principles,  and  let  the 
people  of  the  state  be  fully  posted  on  this,  no  matter  whatthcex- 
pcnse,  as  it  will  be  money  well  invested." 

Supt.  Bu'lis,  Oswego,  wanted  a  committee  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter. Supt.  Norris,  Canandaigua,  thought  the  law  could  be  re- 
pealed and  we  go  back  to  the  law  of  1 884.  Supt.  Shull,  Long 
Island  City,  said  children  should  not  be  taught  about  alcohol  un- 
til they  could  read  well.  A  resolution  approving  the  action  of  the 
state  superintendent  was  passed.  The  subject  was  referred  to 
the  legislative  committee. 

The  subject  of  uniform  educational  charters  for  cities  djcn 
came  ud.  Supt.  B.^lknap,  Lo-^kport,  said  to  have  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  mayors  would  bring  the  schools  into  politics. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  Supts.  Maxwell,  Blodgett,  Cole. 
Whitney,  and  Griffith,  on  a  three  years'  high  school  course  vfis 
presented,  discussed,  and  adopted.  It  is  simply  the  presentation 
of  the  council  of  the  state  superintendent  asked  for  byhim.forhi$ 
guidance  (rt^port  given  elsewhere).  Then  vertical  pennianship 
was  briefly  discussed 

Supt.  Scott,  of  Binghamton,  was  made  president.  Supt,  Belk- 
nap was  re-chosen  secretary,  Supt.  Blodgett  re  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent.   Utica  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

In  the  evening  Prof.  A.  S.  Bickmore  jjave  a  lecture  on  "Niag*" 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  "  illustrating  it  with  stereopticon  viewk. 
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!!^nnecticut  State  Teachers'  Association, 
itknc  O.  W,  Twitchcil,  of  Hartford,  was  in  the  chair.  An 
of  the  Yale  Glee  club  sane  a  few  lively  college  songs  that 
eceived  with  applause.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford, 
>[  the  condition  of  educsLion  in  the  state  at  the  time  the 
ition  was  formed.  He  showed  by  collected  statistics  thai 
li- centennial  would  be  in  1 898,  and  not  next  year,  as  many 
ipposed.  The  wrong  dates  given  in  the  archives  which 
esponsible  for  the  mistake  were  probably  Dwiog  to  care- 
soD  the  part  of  the  one  who  copied  the  minutes  of  the  first 
g  from  the  preserved  record. 

ETHICAL   BEARINGS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ident  Charles  De  Garmo.  of  Swarthmore  college,  Pa.,  gave 
did  address  on  •'  The  Ethical  Bearings  of  a  Public  School 
ion."  It  dwelt  largely  with  ihe  controversy  between  Dr. 
and  ihe  Herbartians  on  the  educabiliiy  of  the  will.  The 
AL  will  probably  be  able  to  present  this  part  next  week, 
illowing  gives  a  tjcneral  view  of  the  arguments  directly  re 

0  the  subject  given  in  the  title.    Dr.  De  Garmo  said : 

question  of  moial  iraining  (or  the  young  easily  Calls  into  two  btoad 
th  from  Ihe  itaDdpoint  of  ihe  leactier  and  ut  the  pupil,  namely,  Ihe 

1  or  individual,  and  the  general  01  public.  Volumes  of  inspiriog 
ave  already  been  written  upon  ihe  personal  influence  of  Ihe  teacher, 
!  need  10  be  pondered  long  and  oltea.  Il  Is  impossible  lu  overes- 
,he  vaiue  o(  ihii  persooal  element  in  the  moral  education  ol  the 

There  is,  on  [he  other  hand,  an  equally  subjective,  or  individual. 
1  every  pupil's  character.  In  this  phase  ol  moialily  conscieoce  is 
rerne  quesiion.  A  man  does  right  in  obeying  his  conscience,  no 
bow  irrational  his  deed  when  judged  by  institulional  standards  of 
'Asa  man  thinkeihin  his  bean  soishr.'  Atifitsl  thought  thii 
le  whole  problem.   If  we  can  make  the  pupil  conscientious,  what 

>D  the  uihcr  hand,  there  is  also  an  objective  side  lo  moral  training 
the  pan  ul  the  teacher  and  his  means  and  the  pupil  and  his  ideals. 
Mi  latter  side  ol  the  moral  problem  of  the  schuol  thai  I  invite  your 
n.  I(  I  do  not  emphariie  ihe  character  of  the  Icacher  and  the  con- 
Of  the  cbilit,  it  is  not  because  1  do  not  consider  (hem  as  important 

ditioD  (o  the  subjective  or  j 

d.      Besides  dis  character  the 


iihases  of  moral  trainine  both 


sift,  and  articulate,  and 


(supposes  1 


IS  the  public  school 

nself  ideallvat  least,  loa  civiliialion  that  ; 

«ratiOD  and  nice  adjustment.     lie  must  be  , 

1  in  harmony  with  organized  groups  o(  men  on  every  sider    In  a 

)f  7S,aa).oao  ol  people,  soon  to  be  100,000,000,  there  is  no  place  for 

I,  though  he  was  usually  banished  before  the  end  of  hb  career.     In 
die  ages  a  man  could  live  in  a  hut  or  cave.     Then  the  people  would 

Now.  however,  it  is  doubly  true  that '  no  man  liveth  to  himself.' 
*  enter  into  reciprocity  with  others  or  pensh.  To  be  able  losuslain 
I  of  isolated  individuals,  we  should  have  to  reduce  our  population 
of  the  original  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  even  Ihey  had  to  live 


The  executive  committee  consists  of  the  president  and  the  vice- 
presidents. 

At  the  Boardman  school  was  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  work 
done  by  pupils  in  the  state.  Specimens  of  drawing,  woodwork, 
molding,  seiving,  etc.,  from  [he  schools  of  New  London,  Norwich 
free  arademy.  Bristol,  South  Manchester,  Naugatuck,  and  Hart- 
ford were  shown.  Nothing  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
New  Haven  charts  of  ornamental  drawing,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Skinner,  the  drawing  teacher.  In  the  wood- 
working department  of  the  Boardman  schtxil  pupils  were  at  work, 
showing  the  evcry-day  lessons  of  the  school,  and  the  methods 
were  explained  to  the  teachers 

Pennsylvania. 

The  state  convention  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  resolved  against  the  school  drill  known  as  the  Boys'  Bng- 
ade,  "  because  of  its  tendency  to  neutralize  the  principles  of  peace 
and  mercy  to  which  we  are  pledged."  If  the  Union  has  found 
any  facts  to  substantiate  the  reason  they  give  for  their  position  they 
ought  to  make  them  public.  If  they  have  not,  they  ought  lo  wnte 
to  President  C.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  university,  for  information 
as  to  how  to  go  about  the  study  of  educational  effects.  Mere 
opinion  doesn  c  go. 

The  Lackawanna  county  teachers  will  hold  their  annual  insti* 
tute  at  Scranton,  during  the  week  beginning  Oct.  38.  The  school 
directors  of  the  county  will  have  their  meeting  there  on  Oct.  30. 
County  Supt,  J,  C.  Taylor  has  secured  Dr.  J,  P.  Gordy,  professor 
of  psychology  and  pedagogy  at  Ohio  university,  Athens,  O  ,  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  American  history.  President  John  H. 
Harrb,  of  Buckncll  university,  will  speak  00  "  The  Fall  of  Rich- 
mond."  Dr.  Gertrude  Edmunds,  principal  of  the  training  school 
at  Lowell,  Mass..  will  also  be  among  tne  speakers.  The  other 
instructors  will  be  President  Geo.  W.  Phillips,  of  the  West  Chester 
normal ;  Prin.  Geo  W.  Twitmeyer,  of  the  Hooesdale  school ; 
Prin.  Margaret  McCloskey,  ol  the  practice  school  of  the  Lock 
Haven  normal ;  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Eppstein,  of  St.  Louis,  who  con- 
ducted the  mjsic  instruction  at  last  year's  institute. 


Richard  Esterbrook,  the  founder  and  president  of  the  great  Es- 
lerbrook  Steel  Pen  Company,  died  at  his  borne,  Camden,  N.  J„ 
October  i  r.    The  American  Stationer  to  which  we  are  indebted 
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e  anteijeadent  10  salvation.  No 
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ideni,  just,  fair-minded,  and  generous,  which  help  to  elevate  his 
nd  truer  self  above  the  petiy,   mean,  and  selfish  one,  should  have 

11  share  in  ihe  development  of  his  character." 

De  Garmo  was  followed  by  Supt.  Williams,  of  Glens  Falls, 
on  the  topic  ''  Supplementary  Reading."  Mr.  Williams 
of  the  enormous  influence  on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
i  the  public  school,  of  his  collateral  reading,  emphasizing  the 
iportance  of  pure  and  worthy  literature  on  his  future  career. 
Williams'  suggestions  about  supplementary  reading  were 
td  by  a  general  discussion  in  which  many  principals  and 
itendents  of  schools  from  different  parts  of  the  state  took 

general  session  closed  at  noon  with  a  meeting  of  the  teach- 
the  state  who  are  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  guild  for 
I  of  teachers  who  have  become  infiim,  but  have  been  un- 
>  accumulate  a  competency. 

re  were  five  special  sessions  of  the  convention  which  will 
orted  in  The  Journal  of  next  week. 
\\y)  officers  were  elected  as  follows  ; 
iideni — H.  D.  Simonds,  of  Bridgeport, 
i-preaidents — C.  J.  Maclane.  of  Westville,  W.  C.  Foote.  of 
ch,  J.  F.  Williams,  of  Bristol.  \.  M.  Agard,  of  Rockville, 
;iark,  of  Winstead,  E.  W.  Swift,  of  Jewett  city.  J.  B.  Stan- 
f  Norwich. 

responding  secretary- ~S.  P.  Williams,  of  Colchester, 
nrding  secretary — J.  Rossiter.  of  Norwich, 
asurcr— George  B.  Hurd,  of  New  Haven. 


for  the  accompanying  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Esterbrook  gives 

the  following  biographical  data  : 

Richard  EsCerbtook  wai  bom  in  Llsk'aid.  Cornwall,  England,  on  Febru- 
ary ai,  iSij.  He  came  of  a  Quaker  family,  and  inl843wai  acknowledged 
as  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1851J  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  in  the  fol'owing  year,  in  connection  with  his  son,  Richard,  began 
the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  at  Camder,  N.  J.  The  business  made  steady 
progress,  and  has  gone  along  successfully,  until  now  the  plant  is  the  lirgeK 
of  its  kind  in  this  country.  The  firm  siyle  was  R.  Esterbrook  &  Son  at  Gnt, 
and  so  remained  until  1866,  when  Ihe  business  was  incorporated  under  the 
style  of  the  Esterbro'ik  ^teel  Pen  Company.  Ii  iS6a  a  New  York  ofGce  wai 
opened  at  75john  (street  under  the  management  of  Richard  Esterbrook,  Jr. 
iJster  this  office  was  rrmoved  to  49  Maiden  Lane,  and  yet  later  to  36  John 
street,  where  it  is  at  present  located.  Richard  Esterbrook,  Jr.,  died  on 
August  6. 189a,  and  the  management  of  the  New  York  office  then  passed  to 
Francis  Wood,  who  is  now  in  charge. 

The  illness  that  led  to  Mr,  Esteibrook's  death  lasted  only  about 
two  weeks.  He  suffered  no  pain,  but  passed  away  peacefully  and 
quietly.    He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  daughter.  Miss  Francis  Wood_ 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  of  The  School  Jourkal.  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, containing  eighty-eight  paKCS,  is  both  very  valuable  and  very  hand- 
some. II  is  not  simply  an  edition  enlarged  with  advertisements  and 
common-plsce  reading  matter,  but  the  contenuareof  a  quality  such  as  you 
find  in  our  beat  monthly  magsilncs. —  Tit  School  Gatillt,  Hamsburg,  Fa, 
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Connecticut. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  four  of  the  five  members  of  the 
new  school  board  in  Waterbury  are  Roman  Catholics.  "  That 
does  not  matter/'  the  American  of  that  city  says,  *'  if  they  are  all 
fit  men/'  but  it  is  looking  forward  to  the  "  ideal  state  of  religious 
harmony  and  political  common  sense/*  when  "  we  can  elect  our 
school  officials  without  knowing  whether  they  are  Protestant  or 
Catholic/* 


Michigan. 

The  Pontiac  high  school  girls'  football  team  proposes  to  play  a 
new  game.  Miss  Dunbar,  the  teacher  of  Delsartean  exercises 
there,  has  worked  out  the  plan.  She  proposes,  according  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune^  a  combination  of  football  and  Delsarte,  which 
will  be  both  graceful  and  seemly,  and  any  breach  of  the  rules  will 
require  immediate  apology.  Just  before  the  battle  opens  the 
rush  line  will  extend  its  arms  and  give  a  fluttering  motion  with 
the  fineers.  This  will  signify  that  the  team  is  ready  to  fly  with 
the  ball  When  a  fair  player  is  fairly  held,  instead  ot  struggling, 
or.  perchance,  kicking,  the  runner  will  "  decompose  "  in  the  best 
Delsartean  manner,  relaxing  all  the  muscles  and  sinking  to  the 
earth.  Throttling,  hacking,  and  gouging  will  be  barred,  nor 
may  hairpins  be  pulled  out.  Whether  the  girls  will  think  the 
game  worth  playing  remains  to  be  seen.  Football  a  la  Delsarte, 
whoever  would  have  thought  that  possible  ? 

An  individual  system  of  instruction,  similar  to  that  described  by 
Dr.  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Journal 
was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Lake  Linden,  Mich.,  about  two 
years  ago  by  Supt.  C.  G.  White.  The  system  is  bemg  used  in 
the  schools  of  Lake  Linden  for  the  third  year  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion. Each  teacher  has  her  individual  room  and  has  charge  of  it 
at  the  opening  and  closing  of  both  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions, and  also  instructs  all  the  grammar  grades  in  the  building 
in  two  subjects,  making  the  rounds  of  all  the  rooms  twice  each 
day.  Under  this  system  a  greater  number  of  subjects  can  be 
taught,  and  the  recitation  periods  can  be  longer  than  under  the 
old  method.  As  each  teacher  has  only  two  subjects  to  present 
her  preparation  is  more  complete.  One  of  the  most  important 
advantages  of  the  system  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  co- 
ordination of  studies. 


Massachusetts. 

The  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  had  a  very  attractive 
exhibit  at  the  Mechanics'  fair  at  Boston.  The  school  was  found- 
ed in  1872,  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  art  in  the  United 
States.  A  three  years'  course  is  given.  Students  are  taught  the 
art  of  making  patterns,  china  painting,  and  caste  drawing  of 
every  description.  Manufacturers  of  prints,  ginghams,  delaines, 
silks,  laces,  paper-hangings,  carpets,  oilcloths,  curtains,  tilings, 
carved  wood-work,  etc.,  now  purchase  their  desiens  from  the 
pupils  of  the  Lowell  school  instead  of  in  Paris  Inere  is  no  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States  that  offers  superior  advantages  for 
the  developing  of  artistic  talent,  and  the  bt  st  of  it  all  is  that  tu- 
ition is  free  to  all  pupils,  thus  offering  to  poor  and  aspiring  art- 
ists a  fine  opportunity  to  obtain  the  necessary  training. 

The  Blackstone  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Music 
has  just  been  introduced  and  a  special  teacher  is  employed.  The 
school  year  has  been  recently  prolonged  to  forty  weeks.  Great 
generosity  in  appropriations  has  been  shown.  Meetings  of  the 
teachers  are  held  weekly.  Reading  is  the  chief  topic  for  discus- 
sion at  the  present  time.  Each  teacher  actuallv  takes  part,  read- 
ing selection  not  only  for  the  thought  but  also  tor  expression, 
proper  inflection,  and  emphasis.  Drawing  will  be  introduced 
soon.    There  is  an  awakening  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Perkins,  for  ten  years  superintendent  of  theChicopee 
schools  died  Oct.  6,  of  blood  poisoning.  He  was  born  at  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  fifty  years  ago.  and  was  educated  in  the  academy  of  that 
town.  Since  his  graduation  be  has  been  engaged  in  teaching. 
Before  he  went  to  Chicopee  he  was  teacher  in  a  grammar  school 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

More  than  half  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1894  of  the 
Massachusetts  institute  of  technology  are  fllling  positions  paying 
salaries  averaging  from  $600  to  $2,000. 

The  Maiden  board  of  education  has  employed  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Boyden  to  give  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  in  nature  study  be- 
fore the  teachers  of  the  several  schools.  Mr.  Boyden  is  eminently 
qualified  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  for  the  study  and  to  give  helpful 
practical  suggestions  to  the  teachers  as  to  the  method  of  inter- 
esting the  pupils  in  it. 

The  Boston  board  of  education  has  adopted  the  No.  2  Ham- 
mond typewriter  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  The 
first  order  is  for  fifty  of  these  machines  and  for  an  equal  number 


of  tables.  The  Chicago  board  of  education  has  also  adopted  the 
Hammond  exclusively  after  a  careful  and  exhaustive  examination 
of  all  the  leading  machines  on  the  market  and  ordered  one  hun- 
dred machines. 

The  new  school  law  of  Florida,  which  forbids  the  co-education 
of  whites  and  negroes,  is  to  be  resisted  and  its  validity  tested  by 
the  managers  of  one  or  two  schools  at  which  the  law  seems  to 
have  been  especiallv  directed.  The  American  Missionary  asso- 
ciation, whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York,  and  which  sustains 
the  school  most  directly  attacked  by  the  Sheats  law,  is  to  carry 
the  matter  to  the  United  States  courts  by  the  advice  of  eminent 
counsel,  in  whose  opinion  this  law  **  cannot  stand  a  moment  be- 
fore the  courts  of  the  United  States."  It  is  learned  that  sixty 
years  ago  Connecticut  passed  a  similar  law  under  which  Prudence 
Crandall  was  convicted  of  the  heinous  offence  of  admitting  negro 
children  to  the  private  school  of  which  she  was  principal,  but  the 
supreme  court  of  that  state  found  a  way  to  set  aside  the  law. 
Florida  is  just  where  Connecticut  was  sixty  years  ago.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  law  will  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  question  is  often  asked, "  What  is  the  subsequent  career 
after  graduation  of  college  women  .^  "  Miss  Francis  M.  Abbott 
has  written  for  the  November  of  the  Forum  a  valuable  and  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "  A  Generation  of  College  Women," 
which  is  probably  the  most  complete  reply  to  this  question  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Miss  Abbott  shows  in  her  article  what  the 
career  after  graduation  has  been  of  more  than  a  thousand  women 
who  have  graduated  from  Vassar  college  since  its  opening  thirty 
years  agjo.  The  facts,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Abbott,  would  seem 
unquestionably  #o  prove  the  value  of  a  college  education  in  the 
broadening  of  woman's  activities. 


Pittsburg. 

The  Principals'  Association  met  and  discussed  "  What  has  the 
public  a  right  to  expect  from  teachers  in  the  way  of  professional 
reading  and  study?  "  Principal  L.  A.  Thomas  said  they  could 
justly  expect  anything  from  teachers  that  would  make  thein  more 
efficient.  The  teachers  **  should  not  only  read  up  thoroughly  on 
school  matters,  but  on  current  literature.  No  teacher  can  be 
properly  informed  without  professional  reading,  and  should  take 
at  least  one  educational  journal.  They  should  know  their  own 
weakness  and  read  accordingly.  They  say  they  haven't  time,  but 
they  should  take  time.  These  so-called  over- worked  teachers 
are  the  weakest,  and  the  ones  who  go  to  pieces  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  We  are  a  favored  class.  I  don't  know  any  other  class 
of  workers  who  are  better  paid  for  the  hours  engaged  than  teach- 
ers." 

Principal  Ell  wood  said,  "professional  reading  and  study  were  as 
necessary  to  teachers  as  to  physicians  and  lawyers.  There  is  too 
much  written  work  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  teachers  from  self- 
improvement.  Our  pupils  cannot  express  themselves  orally  as 
well  as  those  of  other  cities.  Many  teachers  do  not  know  what 
professional  zeal  is." 

Miss  Mackrell  said  she  could  not  conceive  of  a  teacher  who  did 
no  professional  study,  and  asked  the  superintendent  and  principals 
to  make  suggestions  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Kennedy  said  it  would 
surprise  the  principals  if  they  knew  how  little  professional  read- 
ing is  done  by  their  teachers.    Mr.  Kratz  said  : 

**  We  should  not  expect  anything  from  the  teachers  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  do  ourselves.  There  can  be  no  activity  without 
growth,  and  we  must  grow  ourselves  if  we  would  expect  our  teach- 
ers to  broaden.  There  is  more  evil  developed  in  the  child  by  poor 
teaching  than  ever  comes  from  him  on  account  of  orit^inal  sin." 

Mr.  Logan  endorsed  the  views  of  Mr.  Kratz  and  added  that 
teachers  should  be  directed  bow  to  make  the  school-room  appear 
like  paradise  regained  than  like  paradise  lost. 

W.  R.  Ford,  an  ex- principal  was  present,  and  was  much  inter- 
ested. He  thought  the  principals  should  study  some  good  peda- 
gogical work  for  a  month  and  express  their  views  at  the  next 
meeting  and  finally  give  the  results  to  the  teachers.  Miss  Hare, 
Miss  Simpson,  Mrs.  Redman,  Mr.  McCuUough,  and  President 
Andrews  also  spoke  briefly.  Altogether  the  meeting  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  the  association  has  held  for  a  long  time. 


J 


ersey  City. 

Owitig:  to  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
Jersey  City  board  of  health  has  ordered  public  school  No.  25,  at 
Columbia  avenue  and  Zabriskie  street,  closed  until  Nov.  4.  There 
are  sixty-five  cases  of  the  disease  within  a  radius  of  three  blocks 
from  the  school -house.  The  building  will  be  fumigated,  although 
the  board  of  health  is  satisfied  and  wishes  it  understood  that  it  is 
in  a  good  sanitary  condition.  The  closing  and  fumigating.  Health 
Inspector  Benjamin  says,  are  simply  precautionary  measures. 

Mayor  Wanser  has  refused  to  sign  the  September  warrant  for 
the  salary  of  Amos  H.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  high  school 
The  law  which  governs  the  appointment  of  principal  of  the  high 
school  provides  that  he  shall  "  be  the  holder  of  a  proper  teachers 
certificate,"  and  this  Mr.  Thompson  does  not  possess,  because  be 
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has  never  passed  an  examination  before  the  state  board  of  exam- 
iners. Mayor  Wanser  holds  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  not  legally 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  that  he  cannot  legally  be 
paid. 


West  Troy. 

With  regard  to  the  hiring  of  teachers,  the  school  board  say 
that  the  board  contains  four  Protestants  and  four  Catholics. 
That  "the  dress  worn  by  these  teachers  is  suitable  for  their 
work.  We  would  not  refuse  to  employ  teachers  who  wear  the 
garb  of  Quakers  or  Shakers,  nor  would  we  reject  them  for 
wearing  a  string  of  beads  or  a  cross  or  other  device,  either  as 
ornaments  or  as  signs  of  their  faith." 

In  the  rooms  leased  by  the  board,  and  during  the  time  gov- 
erned by  the  lease,  no  religious  exercises  are  held,  no  prayers  are 
said,  no  religious  doctrines  are  taught,  no  religious  emblems  are 
displayed,  and  no  denominational  doctrine  or  tenet  is  taught 
therein.    Supt.  Skinner  has  not  yet  decided  the  case. 


eight  or  ten  young  ladies  out  lor  a  road  trip  every  afternoon,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  come  in  with  new  life  in  them. 

The  faculty  of  La  Salle  institute,  on  West  Fifty-ninth  street,, 
encourages  the  day  pupils  to  come  to  school  on  their  wheels,  and 
allows  them  to  stow  the  machines  m  the  corridor  leading  fronts 
the  main  entrance  of  the  building. 


Washington,  D,  C, 

The  American  University  trustees  met  October  19,  to  select 
plans  for  the  first  building  to  be  erected,  but  failed  to  reach 
a  decision.  The  executive  committee  had  made  a  recom- 
mendation narrowing  the  competition  down  to  two  of  the  six 
designs  submitted,  but  the  board  has  reopened  the  entire  matter, 
and,  although  desiring  to  proceed  cautiously,  recognizing  that  the 
selection  will  affect  the  style  of  all  future  buildings,  the  determin- 
ation is  expressed  to  settle  the  matter,  in  order  that  actual  con- 
struction may  be  commenced  this  fall  The  names  of  the  archi- 
tects competing  have  not  been  disclosed,  but  it  is  said  the  leading 
firms  in  the  country  are  represented. 


New  York  City. 

The  board  of  education  asked  for  ^5,703, 579. 17,  an  increase  of 
$741,1 56.03  over  the  appropriation  of  last  year.  The  mayor  cut 
it  considerably.  He  refused  to  sanction  the  increase  of  $8,000  for 
coal,  asked  for  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  increase  in  the  price. 
One  item  of  $50,000  for  truancy  classes  was  stricken  out.  When 
the  salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers  came  up,  the  mayor  put 
himself  on  record  in  favor  of  paying  women  as  much  as  men  for 
the  same  quality  of  work.  He  did  not  suggest  raising  the  women's 
pay  now.  It  would  cost  $1,5000,000.  But  he  said  that  the  dis- 
crimination should  not  have  been  made  in  the  first  place,  as  it  was 
an  injustice.  The  commissioners  present  agreed  that  the  pay 
should  be  the  same,  although  none  moved  to  make  the  increase. 
The  mayor  asked  if  when  a  man  got  married  he  had  to  give  up 
his  place  as  teacher  as  a  woman  must.  He  was  informed  that 
such  is  not  the  case. 

The  school  trustees  in  the  various  wards  where  there  is  a  lack 
of  school  accommodation  for  children  have  been  authorized  to 
lease  premises  for  class-rooms  as  soon  as  possible.  There  are 
over  6,000  children  in  the  city  who  are  without  school  accommo- 
dations. 

Governor  Morton  visited  the  University  School  of  Pedagogy 
and  School  of  Law  last  Saturday.  Professor  Shaw,  the  dean  of 
the  school  of  pedagogy,  showed  him  the  principal  features  and 
explained  the  work  carried  on  in  the  various  departments.  The 
chronoscope  in  the  laboratory  of  the  department  of  experimental 
psychology,  in  charge  of  Professor  Chas.  B.  Bliss  seemed  particu- 
larly to  interest  the  cnief  executive.  The  manner  of  determining  the 
reaction-time  of  the  mind  by  means  of  that  ingenious  mechanism 
was  new  to  him.  He  desired  to  have  his  reaction- time  told  and 
found  that  in  simple  reaction  he  averaged  125-thousandths  of  a 
second  and  245-thousandths,  on  double  reaction.  The  governor 
was  surprised  to  learn  how  much  study  was  given  to  the  subject 
of  education  in  the  school.  It  may  be  that  when  another  bill 
comes  before  him  raising  the  professional  standard  of  require- 
ment for  teachers  the  newly  acquired  experience  will  have  some 
influence  on  his  decision  in  the  matter. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  college  opened  evening  classes  in  Latin. 
Young  men  of  all  denominations  may  join  by  paying  a  nominal 
tuition  fee.  The  course  is  intended  to  assist  young  men  whose 
daily  vocations  prevent  their  studying  the  classics,  and  will  cm- 
brace  the  subjects  of  the  Latin  portion  of  the  Regents'  first  year 
examination. 

The  Misses  Ely,  principals  of  a  boarding  and  day  school  for 
girls  on  Riverside  drive,  have  a  large  room  completely  ecjuipped 
for  the  stowing  of  bicycles.  Fifty  of  the  boarding  pupils  own 
their  own  machines,  and  a  man  is  hired  specially  to  keep  them 
clean,  while  an  expert  comes  up  from  one  of  the  'academies  two 
or  three  times  a  week  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  repair. 

A  large  nnmber  of  the  day  pupils  come  to  school  on  their 
wheels.  Their  bicycles  are  taken  into  the  wheel- room.  Two 
grav-haired  governesses  in  the  school  are  expert  wheelwomen 
and  very  eDtouftiastic  over  the  sport.    They  each  take  a  party  of 


Colleges  and  Universities. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  buildings  of  the  university  of  the- 
city  of  New  York  at  University  Heights  and  the  breaking  of  the- 
ground  for  the  new  librarv  building  took  place  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, Oct.  19,  at  two  o'clock.  The  exercises  were  held  in  a  large 
tent  south  of  Chancellor  McCracken's  hou^e.  President  Andrews,, 
of  Brown  university,  presided,  and  President  Low,  of  Columbia, 
Commodore  Banks,  William  Allen  Butler,  Pres  Gates,  of  Amherst* 
President  Hill,  of  Rochester,  Mayor  Strong,  Dr.  John  Hall,  and 
others  sat  on  either  side  of  him.  Dr.  John  Hall  offered  the  dedi- 
catory prayer,  and  then  Commodore  Banks  presented  the  kevs  of 
Butler  Hall,  the  gymnasium,  the  hall  of  languages,  and  the  labo- 
ratory of  chemistry  to  President  Butler.  In  his  response  Presi- 
dent Butler  gave  thanks  for  being  permitted  to  approach  so  close 
\o  one  hundred  years  and  to  see  the  work  which  had  been  done 
by  the  university. 

The  principal  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Anson  J  add  Upson, 
chancellor  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  Mayor  Strong.  Brief  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  were  made  by  President  Hill  and  Pres- 
ident Gates,  then  William  Allen  Butler  spoke  for  the  alumni. 

Chancellor  McCracken  in  making  the  announcements  said,"  The 
promise  of  the  future  we  owe  largely  to  the  interest  in  the  Uni- 
versity Heij^hts'  movement  awakened  in  the  mind  of  a  friend  of 
the  university  not  present  to-day.  and  to  the  equal  interest  of  an- 
other friend  of  the  university,  whom  I  see  before  me.  I  trust 
that  some  day  I  may  be  permitted  to  announce  these  names  as: 
well  as  that  of  the  munificent  friend  of  our  medical  college.  A 
seal  is  upon  my  lips  to-day." 

He  added  that  a  written  pledge  had  been  given  him  promising- 
a  gift  of  an  addition  to  the  campus  and  a  dormitory  hall  to  ac-' 
commodate  seventy- five  students.  After  the  breaking  of  the 
ground  for  the  new  library  a  reception  was  given  at  the  house  o^ 
Chancellor  McCracken. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  professor  of  history  at  Vassar  college,, 
lately  receiveo  twenty-seven  volumes  on  history  and  travel 
from  Harper  &  Bros.  These  books  are  a  supplement  to  the  gift 
made  by  this  firm  eight  years  ago,  when  a  valuable  collection  of 
works  on  history  was  presented  to  Vassar  college  as  a  memorial 
of  James  Harper,  one  of  the  early  trustees  of  the  college. 

The  Twentieth  Century  club  is  the  name  of  a  new  informal  or- 
ganization whose  members  are  all  history  students.  Its  object 
IS  to  provide  opportunities  for  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  spe- 
cial questions  of  political  interest  which  cannot  be  taken  up  ex- 
haustively in  the  general  lecture  course.  Miss  Salmon  took  the 
initiative  in  this  movement.  It  is  to  her  also  that  the  students 
attribute  the  origin  and  success  ot  the  Current  Topics  club. 
This  latter  society  is  now  three  years  old.  A  daily  bulletin  of 
news,  foreign  and  domestic,  is  posted  by  this  club,  where  the 
students  have  easy  access  to  it.  At  the  meetings  of  the  club- 
topics  of  general  interest  are  discussed. 

The  athletic  association  proposes  to  hold  its  first  field  day  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  2.  Basket  ball  and  battle  ball  matches,  bicycle 
races,  loo-yard  dashes,  and  contests  in  vaulting,  jumping,  and 
throwing  will  be  the  features  of  the  day.  Great  interest  is  taken 
by  all  the  students  in  athletic  sports,  and  so  far  there  has  been  no- 
criticism  that  the  work  along  the  intellectual  line  has  suffered 
from  this  prevailing  interest. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

Important  changes  in  the  ranking  of  the  Yale  freshman  class, 
are  announced  as  follows :  At  Christmas  there  will  be  a  redivi- 
sion  of  the  four  sections  of  the  class  according  to  scholarship,  but 
men  will  not  be  transferred  from  one  section  to  another,  and  there 
will  be  a  first  division  in  each  section.  The  rest  of  each  section 
will  be  divided  either  into  two  second  divi<«ions  or  one  second  or 
one  third,  and  there  will  be  no  advanced  freshman  Greek  division. 
The  change  is  in  the  direction  of  ultimately  abolishing  the  rank- 
ing system  at  Yale. 

Statistics  of  college- graduate  candidates  for  degrees  at  Yale 
show  that  Yale  is  represented  by  76  students.  Smith  by  $,  Cor- 
nell by  4,  and  about  forty-five  other  colleges  by  i  or  2  each. 

Forty-three  students  have  registered  in  the  Yale  Art  school. 

Statistics  of  the  Yale  freshman  academic  and  scientific  classes- 
show  the  following  representation  of  cities :  New  York,  44 ;  New 
Haven,  36;  Chicago,  26;  Brooklyn,  21 ;  Hartford,  16;  Cleve- 
land, 12 ;  Buffalo,  1 1 ;  Cincinnati.  8 ;  St.  Louis,  9 ;  Philadelphia,  2.. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Louisburg  cross,  which  had  been  preserved  for  a  long^ 
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time  b  the  university  library,  and  which,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  had  stood  over  the  entrance,  was  broken  off  and  stolen  on 
Wednesday  night.  The  cross  was  one  of  the  most  valued  histor- 
ical relics  in  the  possession  of  the  university.  It  was  brought  by 
the  Massachusetts  troops  from  the  captured  fortress  of  Louisburg 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  About  eighteen  years  ago, 
when  Dr.  Winsor  became  librarian  of  the  university,  he  found  the 
cross  in  the  cellar  of  the  library.  At  his  suggestiou  it  was  gilded 
And  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  libraiT. 

As  yet  there  is  no  suspicion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  thief.  The 
strength  oF  the  bar  of  iron  which  was  wrenched  apart  makes  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  one  person  could  readily  have  stolen  it 
unassisted.  Some  are  mcliued  to  think  that  a  collector  o(  histor- 
ical relics  bas  carried  it  away,  many  at  that  class  of  enthusiasts 
being  noted  (or  getting  what  they  cannot  buy  in  some  way  not 
exactly  sanct.onedby  the  ethics  of  common  mankind. 

CORNELL   UNIVERSITV. 

The  Sage  school  of  philosophy  for  graduate  students,  organ- 
ized five  years  ago,  has  granted  as  many  as  eight  Ph.  D.'s  in  a 
single  year.  Nevertheless  the  demand  for  competent  professors 
of  philosophy  is  so  large  that  this  fall,  when  the  authorities  of 
Wellealcy  asked  for  the  nomination  of  a  woman  to  teach  phil- 
osophy there,  President  Schurmao  was  unable  to  comply,  for  the 
reason  that  all  the  women  who  had  taken  the  doctor's  degree  at 


physiology  this  year  led  to  a  "  cat  famine,"  these  animals  being 
the  stand-by  (or  disseciion.  The  lack  was  supplied  last  week  by 
AD  enterprising  farmer  who  arrived  with  a  wagon-load  containing 
forly-6ve  cats  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions. 

Tbe  State  Veterinary  college  buildings  will  soon  be  completed. 
There  will  be  si:^  ol  them,  all  construe'  ed  of  light  yellow  pressed 
brick.  The  main  building  is  to  contain  offices,  museums,  a  11b- 
raiv  and  reading'  room,  and  anatomical,  histological,  and  bacte- 
riological laboratories,  adapted  to  the  iastructioa  of  students  and 
the  carrying  on  of  scientibc  research.  There  will  also  be  an  op- 
erating theater,  in  which  veterinary  clinics  will  be  held  ;  a  general 
ward,  with  every  appliance  for  the  treatment  of  non- contagious 
Hiedical  and  surgical  cases ;  a  contagious  ward,  with  isolated 
compartments  for  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases — in  short, 
all  the  hospital  and  other  advantages  of  a  first-class  medical  col- 
lege are  here  reproduced  in  detail  for  the  benefit  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. Pro).  James  Law,  wbo  has  rendered  great  services  toward 
the  advancement  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  animal  diseases, 
has  charge  of  the  department  of  vet  en  nary  medicine  and  surgery, 

CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY. 

President  Harper  has  caused  the  following  autograph  letter  to 
be  circulated  among  the  several  fraternities  of  the  university. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Head  Professor  H,  P.  Judson,  curator 
of  the  fraternities,  and  read  thus :  "  In  response  to  your  request 
for  the  interpretation  oi  the  university  requirement  that  member- 
ship in  a  secret  fraternity  shall  be  limited  to  tbe  university  coU 
eges  and  tbe  second  ^ear  of  academic  colleges,  I  would  say  that 
this  is  understood  to  imply  that  students  in  the  first  year  of  tbe 
academic  colleges  must  not  be  admitted  or  pledj^ed  or  invited  to 


become  members.  You  may  regard  this,  if  yon  ptease,  as  the 
interpretation  of  the  requirement.  This  letter,  although  not  un- 
expected, has  caused  great  consti:malion  among  the  ruks  of  tbe 
Greek- letter  society  men, 

AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

The  college  will  soon  be  in  possession  ot  a  students'  infinnarr 
similar  in  character  to  that  given  to  Yale  some  time  ago.  It  will 
not  be  a  hospital  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  cottage 
where  a  student  who  is  tired,  sick,  or  injured  mar  go  and  have 
the  benefit  of  a  good  woman's  care,  and  where  any  cases  of  con- 
tagious diseases  may  be  isolated.  The  house  is  to  be  built  oo 
high  land  about  a  mile  from  the  college.  It  will  contain  twelve 
or  hfteen  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  are  sick,  in- 
jured, or  overworked,  and  there  will  be  suitable  surgical  ap- 
pliances for  ordinary  injuries. 

Dr.  G,  W.  Smith,  the  new  president  of  Colgate  university,  will 
be  formally  installed  November  14.  The  prmcipal  address  will 
be  delivered  by  President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  university. 
Several  prominent  educators  will  be  present,  among  them  Presi- 
dent Hill,  o(  Rochester,  Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse.  President 
Raymond,  of  Union,  President  Low,  of  Columbia,  and  President 
Strong,  of  the  Rochester  Theological  seminary.  The  introductory 
address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  tbe  great  bene- 
factor of  the  university. 

The  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college  have  resolved  to  admit  to  a 
regular  post-graduate  course  the  graduates  of  well-establisbed 
colleges  for  women.    Two  women  have  already  been  admitted. 

Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester,  jr.,  for  twelve  years  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  university, 
has  resigned,  having  accepted  a  call  10  become  pastor  of  the 
Christ  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  committee  of  thirty-five  women  who  have  charge  of  the 
fund  (or  the  Women's  College  of  Brown  university  annouace 
that  the  first  part  of  their  work  is  satisfactonly  completed.  Tbe 
desired  sum  of  Szo.ooo  has  been  pledged.  At  tbe  committee's 
last  meeting  plans  for  further  work  were  discussed,  Tbe  com- 
mittee desires  to  raise  (50,000  before  ground  is  broken  for  the 
new  building.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  block  of  ${.000  by 
sutecriptions  of  $5  each  from  i.ooo  Rhode  Island  women  irtio, 
although  possessed  of  limited  means,  would  like  to  help  the 
work  along. 
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New  Books. 


The  Teutonic  peoples  have  exercised  more  influence  on  mod- 
ern history  than  any  other  of  the  human  families,  as  will  be  seen 
when  we  mention  that  the  Danes.  Swedes,  Icelanders,  Germans, 
Dutch,  English,  and  French  are  almost  wholly  or  largely  of 
Teutonic  blood.  Besides,  there  is  some  Teutonic  blood  in  nearly 
every  nation  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  understand  the  religious  belief  of  the  ancient  Teu- 
tons which  has  colored,  to  a  large  extent,  the  literature  and  art  of 
Europe.  The  best  recent  book  on  the  subject  for  school  reading 
and  study  is  Myths  of  Northern  Lands,  by  H.  A.  Guerber.  In 
this  the  grimly  humorous  and  darkly  tragic  tales  of  northern  lands 
with  are  told  that  felicity  of  style  of  which  the  author  is  such  a 
master.  The  narrative  is  interspersed  with  poetic  Quotations  from 
various  sources.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  full  page,  half- 
tone pictures,  many  of  which  are  photographs  of  famous  works 
of  art.  Typographically  the  book  is  very  attractive ;  one  feature 
that  will  greatly  aid  the  reader  is  the  marginal  heads.  (American 
Book  Co.,  New  York.  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  Cloth.  319  pp., 
$1.50.) 

As  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  science  by  reading 
alone.  Prin.  R.  L.  Loyd  Whiteley,  of  West  Bromwich,  has  en- 
deavored in  his  Organic  Chemistry  to  give  students  not  only  an 
intelligible  and  connected  account  of  the  theory  of  the  subject, 
but  also  to  provide  them  with  such  information  as  shall  enable 
them  to  gain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  it.  Cross  references 
have  been  inserted ;  processes  for  the  preparation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  compounds  have  been  given,  with  short  working  detail, 
and  those  most  suitable  for  students'  work  indicated  by  a  dagger. 
The  book  had  numerous  illustrations.  It  is  one  of  Longmans' 
Elementary  Science  Manuals.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co,  New 
York.) 

The  familiar  and  easy  style  in  the  Lives  of  Comeiius  Nepos 
make  them  particularly  suitable  reading  for  school.  Even  his 
faults  (which  young  readers  can  be  guarded  against)  of  exaggera- 
tion, scrappiness,  and  too  little  attention  to  literary  form  and  us- 
age serve  to  some  extent,  to  make  him  more  attractive.  This 
Latin  classic  has  been  edited  by  Isaac  Flagg.  of  the  University  of 
California,  for  the  Students'  Series  of  Latin  Classics.  There  is  a 
scholarly  introduction,  numerous  footnotes,  and  a  carefully  pre- 
pared vocabulary.  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  New  York.  90 
cents.) 

The  special  advantages  claimed  for  Creamer* 5  Scientific  Sys- 
tern  of  Penmanships  consisting  of  a  series  of  six  copy-books,  is 
that  it  presents  a  mathematical  scale  of  all  elementary  principles, 
and  movement  exercises,  thereby  making  the  learner  his  own  in- 
fallible critic  and  self-instructor.  The  scale  is  composed  of  six 
parallel  lines  divided  into  numerous  spaces  of  equal  height  and 
width,  thereby  establishing  a  mathematical  standard  of  height  for 


all  letters.  The  height  and  width  of  the  letter  is  exactly  deter- 
mined by  the  scale.  The  st>le  of  writing  is  a  good,  plain  busi- 
ness hand,  without  any  unnecessary  flourishes.  With  this  system 
in  use  the  student  ought  to  be  trained  to  excellent  judgment  in 
slant  and  proportion  and  thus  acquire  a  handsome  and  highly 
legible  hand.  Two  practice  pads,  ruled  in  accordance  with  the 
system,  go  with  the  copy  books.  (The  Creamer  Penmanship  Co , 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.) 

The  teaching  of  the  German  language  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges is  now  looked  upon  as  so  important,  and  its  study  has  be- 
come so  general,  that  any  additional  help  that  is  issued  is  sure  to 
awaken  great  interest.  The  attention  of  teachers  of  the  lan- 
guage is  called  to  A  Practical  German  Grammar,  by  Calvin 
Thomas,  professor  of  Germanic  languages  and  literatures  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  book  embodies  those  ideas  of 
method  which  commend  themselves  to  the  author  after  some 
fifteen  years  of  constant  attention  to  the  subject.  The  volume 
is  divided  into  two  parts— a  drill  book  for  beginners- and  a  gram- 
mar for  students  of  literature.  Part  1.  aims  to  present  the  fund- 
amental facts  of  the  grammar  without  omitting  anything  neces- 
sary, or  including  anything  unnecessary,  to  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  subject  such  as  will  fit  the  learner  to  begin  reading  easy 

frose.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  exercises.  Part 
I.  is  devoted  to  the  less  fundamental  matters  of  grammatical 
scholarship,  aud  is  meant  to  be  used  for  systematic  study,  and 
for  reference  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  German  authors. 
It  contains  no  exercises.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  lamo. 
Cloth,  $1.12  net.) 

After  long  illness  nothms:  equals  the  buiklins:-up  e£fecU  of  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla. 

lU-Tempered  Babies 
are  not  desirable  in  any  home.     Insufficient  nourishment  produces  ill- 
temper.    Guard  against  fretful  children  by  feeding  nutritious  and  digestibte 
food.    The  GaU  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  MUk  is  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  infant  foods. 


Going  West. 

The  advice  given  by  Horace  Greeley  so  many  yean  ago,  to  go  West,  te 
being  followed  every  day  by  ah  increasingly  large  number  <m  men  and 
women.  Some  go  to  stay,  to  build  up  new  homes,  others  for  pleasure,  still 
others  go  to  look  after  great  business  interests,  but  they  go,  and  they  one 
and  all  wish  to  go  by  a  route  which  combines  safety,  speed,  and  conveni- 
ence in  travelling.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  choose  the  Nickel 
Plate  Road.  From  Bu£Fak>  to  Chicago  its  line  lies  almost  as  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  intersected  at  such  frequent  intenrab  b^  connecting  roads  that 
the  map  looks  as  if  the  road  should  be  named  **  Through  Line  to  Every- 
where." More  than  Ihirty  connections  are  given,  reaching  out  in  every 
direction.  Then  too,  many  travellers  demand  a  certain  amount  of  luxury 
when  travelling,  and  Wagner  cars  between  New  York,  Boston,  BufiEftlo. 
and  Chicago,  the  Uniformed  Colored  Porters  in  charge  of  day  coaches,  and 
the  Unsurpassed  Dining  Car  Service,  supply  this.  Accommodations  may 
be  secured  in  advance  by  addressing  Mr.  F.  J.  Moore,  a^  Exchange  street, 
Bu£falo,  N.  Y.  He  can  give  details  as  to  rates,  connecuons,  and  all  neces> 
sary  arrangements,  both  east  and  west  of  Chicago. 


TBACHER'S   AONOIBS. 


mCHEBS'  CO-OPER*TIVE  *$SOCIimOH  THT,^r*' 

Established  In  1  884.     Positions  filled,  3700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ^^^"Is'gi.pgN/.'®'*  * 

SKm>  TO  ANT  OF  THESE  AGENCIES  FOR  IQO-PAOE  AOENCT  MANUAL,  FREE, 
4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  184a  Twelfth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C : 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  4S0  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 

355  Waba«h  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. ;  is^t  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

as  King  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Can. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

provides  competent  teachers  with  good  positions.    Write  for  particulars. 

Irving  Hasen,  Manag^er,  28  West  23rd  Street,  New  York.    (Fi/iA  Av*.  6^  Brpadwmy.) 


I  10  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON. 


169  Wabash  Ave.    CHICAGO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

(C.  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Pkopribtors'. 
Affeocy  Manual  free  to  any  address.    One  Fee  Resisters  In  Roth  Offices. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides  Schools  of  all   Grades  with   Competent  Teaohers.      Assists 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtalnlnflr  Positions. 

Cwrrt^ndtnet  with  uho^loMeers  and  teachers  it  invited, 
HABLAN  P.  FBKNCH.  Mjmagor,  »4  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

^' ^%U|p  T^nchfiP   Fsilfid       ^^"^  *"  ^"^  ^^  begin   Monday.**     We 
^^Mi     ■  ^c«\^llwi    ■    ClllwUa    receive  many  such  letters,  and  if  you  are 

ready  to  take  a  place  on  short  notice  we  want  to  hear  from  you.     Write  for  information. 
THE  ALBERT  A  CLARK  TEACHERS'  ACENCY,  Pallmsn  Building,  Chicago. 

We  have  good  places  for  good  teachers  in  all  depart 
ments.    Register  at  once. 

E.   F.   FOSTER,  Manager, 

50  BROMFIELD  STREET,     BOSTON,  MASS 


AQENCY. 


i 


WANTED: 

A  lady  just  returned  from  Germany  wishes 
position  to  teach  Piano,  French,  and  German, 
loth  year.  References.  Address,  83  Academy 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Teachers  Wanted!  '^sio^sst?!^ 

)awn  Ave.,  CMcago.  4,000  poaitlons  niled. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREICN 

^iGH/vcy 


lotrodaces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  famiLcs,  superior 
Professors,  Princi|>als.  Assistants,  Tutors,  and  Gov* 
emesses,  for  every  department  of  instruction :  reooa- 
mends  Rood  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 
American  and Flereign  Teachenf  Agimcf, 
5IS  Unt«n  8««ar«»  N«w  T«rk. 


For  larger  salaries,  or  change  of  locatiooj  addi 
Teachers*  Co-operative  Association.  6034  Wood  lawn 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Omnixa  Baawaa,  Manager^ 

TPAPHPDQ^'f  recognized  ability  wanted 
I  l»fl\#ril»nw  for  high  gtade  positions  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states.  Send  for  circnlan. 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  RobC 
L.  Mvers,  Manager,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
(Llth  year.) 

ji  ^    >^ /rtf4*y4f  1*  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 
^n  -rl^cncy  ij^f^^^^      jf  \^   merely  bears 

of     vacancies     and  lUnl  is  something,  but  if  It 
tells  iron  about  them  ^z**^^  is  asked  to  recommend 


a  teacher   and    recommends     r> /_ 

you,    that   Is   more.       Ours    l\-cCOmmenaS 

C,  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sehermerhom's  Teaehers'  Agen^ 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  iJ.  S. 
Bsubllshed  1855. 
8  East  14TH  Strut*  N.  Y. 
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1 0  boUars  for  3.50 

..IF-  YOU    BUY    MOVS/.. 

A  Ten-Dollar  set  of  Shakspeare  for  $3.50  We  mean 
exactly  what  we  say.  This  set  is  worth  $10  to  any 
reader,  no  matter  how  many  other  editions  he  may  have. 
We  shall  sell  it  direct  for  a  short  time  only  at  $3.50,  and 
any  one  who  is  dissatisfied  may  have  his  money  back. 
These  books  can  never  be  bought  any  cheaper.  Never  as 
cheap  again.  In  our  next  announcement  the  price  will  be 
advanced.     (The  regular  price  of  the  set  is  $10.) 

This  is  a  Shakspeare  for  readers.  It  18  the  only  edition 
printed  in  larg^  type.  It  is  strongly  bound  in  good  serviceable 
cloth  binding,  in  eight  handsome  volumes  of  easily  handleable  size. 
Paper  specially  made  with  a  dead  surface,  restful  to  the  eyes.  There 
are  copious  notes  on  the  text  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  F.  S.  A.,  the  cele- 
brated Shakspearian  critic,  with  variorum  readings.  We  honestly 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  edition  ever  printed  for  actual  use.  We 
published  it  to  retail  at  |ia  That  allowed  for  the  retailer's  and 
the  jobber's  profit  The  reader  buying  direct  from  us  can  have  both 
of  these  profits.  We  can't  afford  to  sell  very  long  at  I3.50,  which 
is  le.ss  than  the  wholesale  price.  The  object  of  this  special  I3.50 
offer  is  to  make  a  quick  test  of  whether  the  discriminating  readers 
of  this  paper,  who  will  appreciate  a  large,  clear  type,  scholarly  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  complete,  are  ready  to  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturers  at  a  saving  of  more  than  half  the  cost.  If  you  are, 
the  middle-men's  profit  is  yours.  Order  to  day  and  be  sure  of 
getting  the  lowest  price  that  will  ever  be  quoted.    Each  vol. ,  6  x  9  in. 

TWO  OPINIONS.    HUNDREDS  MORE  LIKE  THEn. 

NBWtlMTOII,  N.  H. 


KOCKPOST,  Maimi. 

KsTSTomi  PvBLMHrNa  Co., 

OtntUm0n:'~l  am  highir  pleased  with  your  ten> 
dollar  edition  of  Shakspeare.  It  Is  Just  what  I  hare 
bwn  looking  for  for  sereral  jears  past.  The  type  is 
large,  clear  and  plain,  the  rolumes  of  oonrement 
site,  and  the  annoutions  helpful.  I  can  cheerfully 
reeomBMnd  It  to  any  lorer  of  Shakspeara,  and  espe- 
cially to  men  of  my  age  whose  eyesight  begins  to 
fkiL 

I  thank  yon  for  baring  plaeed  such  an  edition  on 
the  market,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  poor* 
est  of  OS.  Very  trulr  yours, 

C.  P.'  RICHARDS, 
Treasurer  Camdeo  Barings  Bank, 
Rockport,  Maine. 


KiTeTOMi  PtTBUsmiia  Co., 

OenOemen:^!  hare  reoeired  and  e&amlned  the 
eight-rolume  set  of  Shakspeare  which  you  shipped 
me.     I  am  agreeably  surprised  at  the  aitraetire* 


ness  of  the  binding  and  tne  clearness  of  the  type. 
The  else  of  the  rolumes  is  rerr  oonrenlent  and 
particularly  adapted  for  use  In  Shakspeare  Clubs. 
I  bare  shown  my  set  to  members  of  the  New- 
Ington  Club.  I  will  ask  yon  as  a  faror  to  ship  me 
Are  more  sets  of  your  tl0.00  edttloB  of  Shakspeare, 
for  which  you  will  find  money  order  enclosed. 
I  consider  Uiem  wonderfully  cheap  at  the  price 
you  are  adrertlsing  them,  and  heartily  reoommend 
them  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to  own  a  beautiful 
set  of  Shakapeare's  works. 

Yours  truly,  MISS  FLORENCE  HOTT. 


WHAT  COULD  BE  NICER  FOR  A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT? 

Remember — the  regular  $10  set  in  eight  handsome 
volumes  (only  large-type  edition)  for  $3.50;  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  the  money  will  be  returned 
immediately  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

We  refer  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet  and  to  every  bank  in  Philadelphia. 

VJ^  '  KETSTOIE  PUIUSHnili  CO.,  236  SontH  EIg|t|  St.,  PKliadelpf|la. 


Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
time.    Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pages. 
Hanc&omely  bound. 

Price  $1.50;  to  teachers  $1.20;  postage 
12  cents. 

E.   L.   KELLOGG  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 

SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  [  For    giving 


LABOR 
SAVING 
DEVICE 


any  amount 
ofpracticein 
anthmetic 


TESTED 

FOUR 

YEARS 


From  the  lowest  grade  of  pnoiary  addition,  throuffl 
ractions,  percentage  to  aarance  measurements.    2' 
«eu  of  t6  cards  eadi,  every  one  different.    Pnoe.  ^ 
cents  net  per  set,  postpaid.    Complete  seu  of  81  ir 
handsome  wooden  doz.    Price  on  application. 

E.  L  K8LL0G6  A  CO.,  lei  Tofk  A  CUoiQ. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS. 

We  must  make  room  for  new  stock  and  therefore 
make  to  our  patrons  the  following  extraordinary 
offers: 

The  Professional  Teacher. 

144  pages,  size  of  Tbachbks*  Institute— equal  to 
500  pages  of  an  ordinary  book— 30  cents ^»sf/>atd 
— one-half  usual  price.  It  contains  N.  V.  State 
Graded  Examination  Questions  and  Answers  on 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Many  valuable 
articles  on  educational  subjects. 

Educational  Foundations.  Bound. 

z8q3-3.— 600  pages.  Cloth.  Very  valuable  to  every 
teacher.    QO  cenit  postpaid.    Regular  price  $1.35. 

Lubbock's  Best  loo  Books. 

I  O  cents.    Regular  price,  ao  cents. 

Pooler's  N.  Y.  School  Laws. 

Every  N.  Y.  teacher  shou'd  own  it.  Only  |  Q 
cents.    Regular  price,  30  cents. 

Brownins^'s  Aspects  of  Education. 

A  standard  treatise  on  educational  history.  |  3 
cents  postpaid.  Regular  price,  35  cents. 

Gladstone's  Object  Teaching:. 

8  cents.    Regular  price,  15  cents. 

E.   L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  New  York. 

BK8T  FAOnJTIia  FOR  tnpplylBg  tMehflrs,  aU  de- 
panM«Bts.  Firsc-olaM  feaohers  waatod.    V.  T. 
EOOOATIMAL  Btmsau.  tl  Bast  Ninth  Bt.  N.  Y 


Literary  Notes. 

Ginn  &  Co.  will  have  ready  in  January  A 
High  School  Botany,  by  J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr., 
A.  M.,  teacher  of  botany  and  physiology  in 
the  English  high  school,  Boston.  The  au- 
thor has  embodied  in  this  book  the  main 
features  of  the  course  in  botany*  which  has 
been  gradually  developed  in  their  class-room 
work  by  the  botany  teachers  of  the  Boston 
English  high  school.  Structure  and  func- 
tion are  taught  side  by  side,  and  not  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  book.  Much 
attention  is  c:iven  to  observations  and  exper- 
iments by  the  pupil. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  nvN  Jungle  Book,  to 
be  published  by  the  Century  Co  ,  Nov.  10^ 
will  contain  a  great  number  of  ornamental 
cuts, — initials,  emblematic  head-bands,  etc., 
made  by  Mr.  Kipling's  father.  The  advance 
sale  of  this  book  to  the  trade  is  very  large. 

Among  the  latest  books  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers  is  From  the  Black  Sea 
through  Persia  and  India,  written  and  il- 
lustrated by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  with 
photogravure  portrait.  The  readers  of 
Harper*s  Magazine — in  which  appeared 
from  time  to  time  the  articles  now  gathered 
together — do  not  require  to  be  told  how  suc- 
cessfully the  artist-author  has  represented 
in  picture  and  text  some  of  the  most  fascin- 
ating scenes  that  the  East  has  to  offer. 

Our  Industrial  Utopia  and  Its  Un- 
happy Cittsens  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
on  social  economics,  from  the  pen  of  David 
Hilton  Wheeler,  late  president  of  Allegheny 
college,  and  to  be  soon  published  by  A.  C. 
McClur^  &  Co.  Its  aim  is  to  show  the 
bright  side  of  our  condition  as  regards  the 
relations  of  labor  and  capital,  and  to  dispel 
the  prevalent  fear  of  trusts. 

Interesting  Notes. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Fuertes,  director  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Civil  Engineering,  at  Cornell,  has 
just  received  the  largest  professional  fee 
perhaps  ever  paid  to  an  engineer — $120,000. 
This  fee  is  for  his  work  m  planning  a  sys- 
tem of  sanitation  for  the  city  of  Santos  in 
Brazil,  the  output  city  for  Brazilian  coffee, 
where  the  death  rate  from  yellow  fever  and 
similar  diseases  has  averaged  205  to  the 
thousand  annually.  The  whole  city  must 
be  practically  torn  down  and  built  over 
oii  sanitary  principles,  and  the  cost  to 
the  Brazilian  government  will  be  between 
$3,000,000  and  (4,000,000.  Prof.  Fuertes 
had  under  him  from  fifty  to  sixty  engineers 
working  on  the  spot,  and  a  large  force  at 
this  university  was  employed  in  drawing  up 
plans  from  his  specifications.  This  is  the 
tirst  time  that  so  vast  and  complicated  an 
undertaking  has  been  placed  in  one  man's 
hands. 

A  plan  to  supply  London  with  pure  water 
has  been  submitted  to  the  County  Council 
by  which  dams  will  be  built  in  the  Welsh 
mountains  at  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers 
Usk,  Wye,  and  Towey,  and  the  water  then 
conveyed  across  England  by  an  aqueduct 
1 70  miles  long.  The  supply  would  be  41 5,- 
000,000  gallons  a  day,  ancl  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  works  $194,000,000. 

The  revision  of  the  Bible  has  been  com- 
pleted, including  the  Apocrypha,  upon  which 
the  re\isers  have  been  engaged  since  1881, 
and  it  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  Oxford 
Press  in  various  sizes,  uniform  with  the  re- 
vised Old  and  New  Testament. 

Italy  does  not  share  the  expenses  of 
building  the  Simplon  tunnel,  but  simply 
supplies  railway  connection  on  the  south 
side. 
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W^T     classes 


There  are  two 
classes  of  bicycles — 

COLUMBIAS 


Coinmbiassell  forSlOOtocreryone 
aUke,  and  are  the  ftDMt  bicycles  the 
norld  prodocea.  Other  bicycles  sell 
for  less,  buttbcyarenot  Columbias. 


Vou  $••  Them 
Everywhere 


tJ\ycnaCb 
Woolens. 

Men's  English,  Irish, 

and  Scotch  Suitings. 

Trouserings  &  Overcoatings 

Homespuns,  Golf 

and  Bicycle  Suitings. 

Ladies*  Dress  Cloths, 

Ifiw  colorings,  fa^cy  mixed  effects. 

Ladles'  and  Children's  Cloakings, 

Rouih  and  smooth  faces. 

INFANTS  CLOAKINOS. 

%uscu)wa.u  c6  \  <)l?>  6t. 

NEW  YORK. 


Prof.  Wolloy  of  Munich  has  made  some 
expeiimcDts  which  prove  the  utility  of  angle- 
worms for  agriculiural  purposes.  He  raised 
peas,  beans,  poutoes,  and  other  vegetables 
in  wooden  boxes,  some  with  and  some 
without  worms,  and  in  each  case  the  pies- 
ence  of  worms  led  10  an  increase  in  the 
crop,  varying  from  twenly-hve  per  cent,  in 
[he  peas  to  ninety-four  per  cent,  in  the  rye  . 

A  circular  letter  to  Massachusetts  voters, 
Ivisin^  them  to  vote"  no  "  on  the  question 
of  municipal  suffr^e  for  women,  bears  the 
signatures  of  100  men  prominent  in  ibe 
business  and  professional  circles  of  the 
;tate,  amoung  them  being  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard.  T.  JefleTson  Coolidge.  Richard 
H.  Dana.  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and 
ex  Govs.  Robinson  and  Russell.  The  main 
advanced  in  the  circular  is  that 
are  not  experienced  ia  business 
affairs,  and  thai,  therefore,  "  the  rights  and  ' 
property  of  our  citizens,  female  as  well  as 
male,  are  now  better  protected  and  more  in- 
telligently cared  for  than  they  would  be  if 
the  mass  of  voters  should  be  doubled  by  es- 
tablishing woman  suffrage." 

A  series  ol  papers  on  the  "  Principles  of 
Taxation,"  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  is  to 
begin  in  the  November  Popular  Sct'exce 
Moittkfy.  Being  based  on  the  wide  study 
which  Mr.  Wells  has  given  to  this  subject 
and  his  experience  as  chairman  of  the  U.5 
"an  of  1865-66.  special 
commissioner  of  revenue,  later  as  chair- 
man of  a  commission  for  revising  the  tax 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  other 
like  positions,  this  series  promises  to  be  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  pressing  financial  problems  that  has  ap- 
peared in  many  years. 

Prof.  James  |Bryce,  M.  P.,  the  eminent 
English  statesman  whose  book,  'The 
American  Commonwealth,"  is  recognized  as 
the  fairest  study  of  American  institutions 
ever  made  by  a  foreigner,  has  written  a 
paper  for  the  November  number  of  Tht 
Ctnlury  on  "  The  Armenian  Question." 
Prof.  Bryce  declares  that  the  European  pow- 
ers are  morally  responsible  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  subjects  of  Turkey  to  the  extent 
"  ''  -'  they  have  kept  in  being  a  monarchy 
'-'"  '"ng  since  deserved  to  perish 
lid  long  since  either  have  fal- 
len to  pieces  by  its  own  weakness,  or  have 


O.  I..  DOWO'S  Hkalth  Exmrnoimmit. 

i  or  iDTelldl    ComplsLe  gjniD.. 

iV^BS  Hlen£lfl<i.dunbla,Ebsei).  [n^nnej 
(xSk  "T  >  OOiOOO  phf ilcUiu.  Iivjen. 
■jVQ  3trtieim,oition,  md  olhsn  now 
eBanTlDEa,  rm,  Addreu  D.  L. 
DOWO,  SclsBUfle,  Rinloaland  To- 


W.  ft  A.    K.   Johflstoa'B  Wall  Maft, 

Mi  kU  k&MH  of  BCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

t  Wwt  t4lk  at..  Itnr  T«tk. 


which  has  long  since  deserved  to  perish, 
and  which  would  long    '         -  ■      ■ 

been  cbnqueretl  and  annexed  by  one  of 
neighbors."  He  thinks  that  to  try  to 
form  the  Turkish  monarchy  is  like  trying 
repair  a  ship  with  rotten  timbers. 

It  appears  says  a  writer  in  the  Nintteeath 
Century,  that  Byron  called  himself  Byrn 
(Bum),  and  the  lamily  name  of  Cowper  is. 
orally.  Cooper.  Cholmondeley  is  pronounced 
C  h  u  m  1  e  y ;  Majoribanks,  Marchbanks  ; 
Wemyss,  Weems ;  Saint  John,  Senjon  or 
Singin  ;  Arcedeckne,  Archdeacon  ;  Colqu- 
houn.  Koohoon  ;  Duchesnes,  Dukam  ;  Be- 
tbune,  Beeton  ;  Menzies.  Mynges ;  Knollys, 
Knowles  ;  Gower,  Gorr ;  Dalziel,  Dael ;  Gal- 
mis,  Glarms  :  Geogbegan,  Gaygan  ;  Rutb- 
ven,  Riven ;  Dillwyn,  Dillon ;  in  Abergav- 
enny, the  av  is  not  sounded  ;  in  Hertford 
t  is  elided,  and  the  e  is  a,  as  in  far,  etc.  No 
less  remarkable  are  many  geographical 
names  ;  Cirencester  is  pronounced  Siceter  ; 
Pontelract,  Pom  fret ;  Woudmancote.  Wood- 
raucket ;  Hallahon,  Horn ;  Haddiscoe,  Had- 
sker ;  Grassitigcon,  Gersiiin ;  Gunthwaile, 
Gunfit ;  EckdaTe,  Ashdale;  Brighthelmatone. 
Brj'tuD ;  Brampton,  Brian.  Brawn ;  Utrome. 
Ooram  ;  Meddleibropc.  Threithrup  ;  Utto- 
xerer,  Tuxter ;  Pevensey,  Piosey ;  Rampis- 
ham.  Ransom ;  Crostwight,  Corstt ;  Holds- 
worth,  Holder;  Kircudbright,  Kircoobry; 
llkley,  Elhla ;  Coxwold  becomes  Cookwood. 
and  Miirylebone  sounds  like  Marrowbone- 
It  seems  to  be  the  proud  privilege  of  every 
English  speaking  person  to  spell  his  name 
one  way  and  pronounce  it  another. 


your  dre&s  skirts 

if  you  want  the  Best^ 


>S.H.AM."  DrMsSUysaro  the  Boat. 


USE 
ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

BOOTS  and  SHOES. 

B..Mk.H.'*  THE  ORIGINAL 

■••"""  •"Pepsin  G™ 


HSHNBMRNN 

Medical  Gollige  and  Hospital 

OP  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Tba  tUrtT-riKtk  BDDul  ooona  of  leenne  In 
thli  iMUtDtloD  wlU  oooiBMBB*  BspMniber  W,  IM. 
Newoollan  toslldlDC.  Walleqalppedlabontorlw. 
■xtNiisiKied  Maiben.  Low  (••■.  EqnalltT  In 
■ax.    NcwBhiiIUI  «r  SM  b«d>  bsw  spaa. 

Send  for  aunpqnoaipcnt. 
JU.a.«OBB.]L!£.«IM  IWIaw  K-n,t3>^imum. 


t  Bpaakria,  DIakiaBta. 


FREE  sh''^^  Tiiihm'Awi,  ijtSf 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

V  A.  8.  BABNES  *  CO.,  M  E.1  Otll  St,  ,N.T. 
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The  large  collection  of  Egyptian  papyrus 
documents,  discovered  several  years  ago  at 
£1  Fayoum,  has  lately  been  placed  on  ex~ 
hibition  at  Vienoa  by  the  Archduke  Ranier. 
whose  property  they  are.  These  papyri  are 
said  to  cover  a  period  of  2, 500  years,  and  t& 
contain  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  in  the 
tenth  century  knew  the  use  of  typeinprint-- 
The  documents  are  written  in  eleven 
It  languages. 

•'  An  important  change."  says  The  Elec- 
trical Review,  "  is  about  to  be  made  in  the 
government  printing-office  in  Washington^ 
where  the  whole  of  the  heavy  shaitine  and 
expensive  belting  hitherto  employed  will  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  an  electric  equip- 
ment. This  office  is  to  be  entirely  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this 
reform  alone  will  save  the  government 
(1,200  a  month  in  gas  bills.    Much  of  the 


Tunneling  through  the  Simplon  will  be- 
gin early  next  year.  There  will  be  two  par- 
allel tunnels,  each  66.000  feet  or  about  1 2^ 
miles  long.  57  feet  apart,  and  connected  at 
htervals  of  32;  feet.  They  will  be  i  ;,ooo 
feet  longer  than  the  St.  Gotbard,  and  21,- 
000  feet  longer  than  the  Mont  Cenis  tun- 
nels, but  will  be  1,500  feet  lower  than  the 
two  others,  which  will  diminish  the  working 
expenses.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will 
be  completed  in  tive  years  and  a  half,  three 
years  less  time  than  was  required  for  the 
St.Gothard.  Theestimatedcost is|ii,ooo,- 


The  new  Siberian  railway  will  reduce  the 
time  it  now  takes  to  reach  Japan  from  Rus- 
sia from  six  weeks  to  six  days. 


fihds  several  incidents  in  this  (all's  polit- 
ical situation  on  which  to  comment  with 
effect  in  "  The  Progress  of  the  World  "  for 
October ;  the  part  played  by  the    liquor 

aiestion  io  the  New  York  campaign  is  very 
early  described.  The  present  difficulties 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  the  bearings 
thereof  on  national  politics  are  discussed. 
The  opening  of  the  Atlanta  exposition  and 
the  recent  patriotic  gatherings  at  Louisville 
and  Chickamauga,  the  intematiotul  yacht 
racing  fiasco,  the  building  of  American  bat- 
tle-ships, and  Lord  Wolseley's  appointment 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army, 
are  among  the  topics  included  in  the 
month's  survey.  The  Madaj^car  campaign, 
the  massacre  of  missionanes  in  China,  the 
Armenian  question  and  progress  in  South 
Africa  under  Cecil  Rhodes  (whose  portrait 
serves  as  the  frontipiece  of  this  number  of 
the  Revieai)  are  matters  of  international 
interest  which  also  pass  under  editorial  re- 


It  is  said  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  1 
mission  will  fix  the  cost  of  the  caaal  at 
about  1 100.000,000.  The  engineer  CO  mm  is-. 
sion.  which  visited  Nicaragua  last  summer. 
will  probably  favor  the  construction  of  an 
inttroceanic  canal,  but  that  it  will  no 
commend  the  entire  route  already  surveyett 
and  upon  which  it  is  claimed  that  work 
costing  in  the  aggregate  several  millions  ol 
dollars  had  been  performed. 

With  the  November  number  McClure'i 
Magassine  commences  the  publication  of  a 
new  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  unique  in  many  ways.  It  is  to 
contain  a  complete  series  of  the  portraits  ol 
Lincoln,  over  forty  in  number,  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  have  appeared  in  any  pre- 
vious biography,  and  including  many  im- 
portant portraits  that  have  never  before 
been  published. 

The  popularity  of  these  Crown  Lavender 
and  perfumed  Salts  in  Paris  is  such  that 
certain  French  perfumers  have  brought  oui 
wretched  imitations  of  them  under  the  title 
of  "Pansian  Novelties."  To  avoid  disap- 
pointment, the  simple  remedy  b,  for  pur- 
chases to  insist  upon  having  only  the  gen- 
uine Crown  Lavender  and  Perlumed  Salts, 
made  by  the  Crown  Perfumery  Co..  o(  Lon- 
don, for  many  years,  every  bottle  having  a 
stofiper  in  form  of  a  crown,  and  thus  to 
avoid  disappointment.  The  Figaro  adds  : 
— "  Du  rest  tout  maison.  qui  est  dans  le 
nouvement,  doit  avoir  ces  sels,  ainsi  que  le 
Crab  Apple  Blossom.'  la  premiere  des  es- 
cnces  fashionable. — Londo*  Court  Journal 

An  important  paper,  "  The  Future  in  Re* 
ition  to  American  Naval  Power."  is  con- 
tributed to  the  October  Harper's  by  Cap- 
-  -  A.  T.  Mahan.  U.  S.  N.,  who  advocates 
maintenance  of  a  strong  navy,  not  only 
for  national  defence,  but  for  the  promotion 
of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
international  complications  which  are  cer- 
tain to  anse  in  the  near  future  through  the 
growing  importance  of  China  and  Japan 
and  the  approaching  absorption  of  all  the 
anclaimed  islands  of  the  sea  by  the  great 
powers  of  the  world. 

The  Loudest  Noise  Ever  Heard 

*'  No  thunder  from  the  skies  was  ever  ac- 
companied with  a  roar  of  such  vehemence 
as  that  which  issued  from  the  throat  of  the 
great  volcano  in  Krakatoa,  an  islet  lying  in 
ihe  straits  of  Sunila,  between  Sumatra  and 


That  Tired  Feeling 

.So  common  at  this  leason.  Is  a  seriau 
condition,  liable  to  lead  to  dliastraoi 
results.  It  is  >  sure  alen  of  declining 
health  tone,  and  that  t£e  blood  is  im- 
poverished and  Impure  The  beat  uid 
mort  succeaaful  remedy  la  found  In 

HOOD'S 
Sarsaparilla 

Wliich  make*  rich,  healthy  blood,  and 
1  huB  gives  strength  to  the  nerves,  etai- 
liL'ity  to  the  muscles,  vigor  to  the  brain 
in  iLnd  health  to  the  whole  body.  In 
truth.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Makes  the  Weak  Stronj: 

Itesimtoget  Hood's  and  only  Hood's. 
i,\ :  aix  for  (5.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  I.  Hood  A  Co.,  LoweU,  Mass. 

Hood'*  Pills  cure  nausea 
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Relieves  all  forms 
of  dyspepsia  and  indi- 
gestion with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

AT  ALL  DRUGOIftTB. 


REWARD  &  01FT..CARDS 

Beralla   EaavlB.  P«Dela.Tuc*,  SDlp^Blrd*.  adimAl^ 
juv«iii1?B,  iADd*«»p«,  MAUD*  ua  wat«r  BeeBaa.«» 

Samples  Sent  Free  to  Teachers. 


'•"'■.^e?**f.'i"'''i'»S? 


i-'cSSi 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious. 
ness,  bilious  headache,  dyspcp- 
sia,  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc. 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
«5C,  a  box.  Boolf/r«  ^t  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


in  the  Youth' \  Companion."  As  that  dread- 
lul  Sunday  night  wore  on,  the  noises  in- 
creased in  intensity  and  frequency.  The 
explosions  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly 
[hat  a  continuous  roar  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  island. 

"  The  critical  moment  was  now  approach- 
ing, and  the  outbreak  was  preparing  for  a 
majestic  culmination.  The  people  of  Ba- 
lavia  did  not  sleep  that  night.  Their  win- 
dows quivered  with  the  thunders  from  Kra- 
Icatoa,  which  resounded  like  the  discharge 
af  artillery  in  their  streets.  Finally,  at  trn 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  a  stupendous 
convulsion  took  place,  which  far  tran- 
scended any  of  the  shocks  which  had  pre- 

"This  supreme  effort  it  was  which  raised 
ihe  mightiest  noise  ever  heard  on  this 
globe.  Batavia  is  94  miles  distant  from 
tCrakatoa.  At  Canmon.  Java,  350  miles 
iwav.  reports  were  heard  on  that  Sunday 
morning  which  led  to  the  belief  that  there 
must  be  some  vessel  in  the  distance  which 
was  discharging  its  guns  as  signals  of  dis- 
tress. The  authorities  sent  out  boats  to 
make  a  search  ;  they  presently  returned,  as 
DO  ship  could  be  found  in  want  of  succor. 
The  reports  were  sounds  which  had  come 


>,  ^plomu.  Kie..  Pth. 


A.J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


.SAVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 


Drop  poatal  tor  progfa  boa 
I  promliMnt  men. 

TO  IHIRODUCE  OUR  UDUTOR, 
I  Urn  llrat  order  from  eachnd^UxntMisd 
!|  fllled  Kt  WHOLESALE  prioii.  and  aacniM 
an  agencr.    Writs  at  once. 

ROCHESTIlt  RAOIAme  COMPAKI, 
S(*  Funiam  8t„  KOOHEBTEK,  M.  f. 


HaiRMTHEFICI''™'" 


10 


Kmmmmm^^^ 


TJEADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  n 
■•■^  tioning  The  Journal  wheo  c 
municatmg  with  advertisers. 
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e  way  from  Krakatoa.  At  Macassar, 
eleb^,  loud  explosions  attracted  the 
e  of  everybody.  Two  steamers  were 
y  sent  out  to  find  out  what  was  the 
:r.  The  sounds  had  traveled  from  the 
3  of  Sunda,  a  distance  of  969  miles, 
•ut  mere  hundreds  of  miles,,willnotsuf- 

0  illustrate  the  extraordinary  distance 
iicb  the  greatest  noise  that  ever  was 

1  was  able  to  penetrate.  The  figures 
to  be  expressed  in  thousands.     This 

3  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  certainly 
Id  the  Victoria  Plains,  in  West  Aus- 

,  the  shepherds  were  startled  by  noises 
heavy  cacnooading.  It  was  some 
before  they  learned  that  their  tran- 

y  had  been  disturbed  by  the   grand 

5  then  proceeding  at  Krakatoa,  1,700 
away.' 

strich  Farms  in  the  Sahara, 

writer  in  La  Revue  Scitntifique  suf- 

tbat  the  French  Sahara  upon  the 
icm  edge  of  Algeria,  may  be  proRta- 
sed  for  the  breeding  of  ostriches.  The 
ary  ostrich  was  once  greatly  prized  for 
□iDage,  and  the  ostrich  feather  houses 
ris  made  their  reputation  by  the  curl- 
f  these  plumes.  The  wild  Barbary  os- 
is  nearly  extinct,  so  that  there  are  no 

plumes  of  the  sort  to  be  bad,  and  the 
iao  houses  have  lost  their  monopoly  of 
:h  feather  curling.  Indeed,  a  large 
if  the  business  has  been  transferred  to 

countries,  notably  the  United  States. 
»timated  that  the  world  uses  annually 
t  twenty  million  dollars  worth  of  os- 
plumes,  and  the  writer  in  La  Rivu* 
Uifique  says  that  in  view  of  the  early 
tion  of  European  dress  in  the  East, 
.ially  in  China  and  Japan,  the  demand 
lis  sort  of  personal  adornment  is  likely 
crease.  He  urges,  too,  that  the  in- 
ed  use  of  ostricn  feathers  throughout 
ivilized  world  is  likely  to  protect  other 

of  fine  plumage  from  destruction. and 
lis  upon  the  various  societies  interested 
e  protection  of  such  birds  to  aid  in 
ng  ostrich  plumes  more  fashionable 
ever. 

is  believed  that  there  are  now  in  South 
a  at  least  350,000  ostriches,  domcsti- 
!  and  bred  for  their  plumage,  and  the 
r  says  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
lern  Africa  should  not  become  quite  as 
rtant  a  region  in  this  industry.  The 
ro,  it  is  explained,  is  by  no  means  the 
sively  arid  and  sandy  waste  that  the 
lar  imagination  makes  it.  The  ostrich 
ot  exist  in  the  absolutely  dry  portions 
K  Sahara,  but  there  are  large  areas 
h  are  not  property  speaking  oases,  but 

do  not  produce  considerable  vegeta- 
II  b  upon  these  areas  that  the  French 
le  are  urged  to  undertake  ostrich  farm- 
There  have  been  two  or  three  unsuc- 
ul  experiments  to  this  end  in  Algeria 
I  the  edge  of  the  desett,  but  they  have 
1  for  reasons  that  would  not  necessi- 
failure  in  other  parts  of  the  desert.  It 
le,  the  writer  admits,  that  the  Sahara 
irobably  never  maintain  a  large  Euro- 

population,  but  he  notes  that  it  is  the 
s  and  not  the  less  fertile  parts  of  the 
t  that  are  particularly  unwholesome 
luropeans.  He  believes  there  is  a  large 

for  immigration  in  parts  of  the  French 
ira  that  are  suitable  for  ostrich  'arm 

and  ur^es  that  the  war  department 
Id  aid  m  establishing  the  industry ; 
the  natives  could  be  directed  by  French 
igrants,  and  Paris  could  recovtr  some- 
{  like  her  monopoly  of  the  ostrich  curl  ■ 
business.  He  points  out  that  30,000 
ichmen  emigrate  to  America  every  year, 

thinks  that  some  of  these  might  be  in- 
■A  to  settle  in  northern  Africa. 

here  is  no  change  of  cars  of  any  class 
Ken  New  York  and  Chicago  via  West 
re  and  Nickel  Plate  Roads, 


Pears' 

What  virtue  there 
is  in  bare  cleanliness. 

Pears'  soap  does 
nothing  but  cleanse, 
it  has  no  medical 
properties;  but  it 
brings  the  color  of 
health,  and  health  it- 
self.    Give  it  time. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 


BmOADWAV  »MO  E\ 
Offviilt  Cract  Ckmr 


Srummr. 
NEW  YORK 

ccntnlly  located  hotel  la 


loderaw  pricet.    It  Im  been  re 


Ht  centrally  located  hotel  la 
d  on  tfae  European  plan  at 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR.  P«ot. 


heEndaf  Yaar  Jaamer  ToawiuaDd 
^  Fanrlh  ATe.,^4tali>Bd4M14li 


9  At  Ike  E 
•        It  am 
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READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning   The    School    Journal 
wbea  communicating  with  adveitiseis. 


LADIES!^ 

SoTeoUkskOnpof 

CK>OD    TEA? 

If  BO,  MDd  this 
adTertiMmcDt  and  IB 
]  «Mnta  in  stamps  and  iva  wilt  send  jou 
4  a  M  lb.  nmpU  o(  the  best  T  ^~ 
i  port«d.    Anj  kind  you  may  aaleet. 

HOW  AEE  YOUB 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


4  Ara  tho  old  dishea  chipped  and 
4  oracked,  and  tmsait«d  to  setting  off  & 
^■potleM  table-cloth?  We  wiU  re- 
4  plenith  i-.  FREE. 
j  Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  Coffeea, 
J  and  rtdn  ycmr  health,  when  yoa 
1  can  get  the  best  at  cargo  pricea? 
1  PREHIUH?  for  all-Sinner,  Tea 
A  and  Toilet  Beta,  Banquet  and  Banging 
4  lAinpa.Watohes,  Cloaks,  MnaioBoxca. 
i  Oook  Booka,  Watoh-Oooka,  Cfaeuile 
4  Table  Ooreia,  Gnpa  and  Sancen, 
j  Flatea,  EniTM  and  Forka,  Tnmblera, 
j  Oobleta,  given  to  Club  Agenta. 

G|lllBJIiaiBsS'„^S''S 

i  oelebrated  Teaa,  Ooffeei,  Baking  Fow- 
j  der  and  Bpioea.  Work  tor  all.  SK 
j  Iba.  of  Pine  Teaa  by  mail  or  express 
T  for  $2.00;  duurgea  paid.  Headqnai- 
^  t«TB  In  n.  8.  for  Pars  Teaa,  Ooffeea, 
4  Extiaota,  Baking  Powdar  and  Spioea. 
4  BeantifU  Panel  (aize  14z381nebei) 
4  FREE  to  aU  Fationa.  Tor  full 
4  paitloalan,  addreaa 

InsMkritukliL, 

4      81  &  88  Yeaey  Street,  •  Y 
^  P.  O.  Box  989.  NEW  YORK.   ' 


rTT'TWWTWTW^ 


HAVE    YOU  SEEN   THE 

"M?INVONDEI^Fmi" 

'''   *■••»     ^'^   aa«a«a«a*aa*«* 

MANIKIN. 

Itoontaini  tttj  different  colored  platea  of  tha 
taumsn  tx>dT,  one-talrd  llf»«be.  Everv  onan  In 
proper  poMUon  over  tba  next.  Pla&s  ninted 
on  ciotb  and  durably  mounted  on  bearr  trieden* 
iHiaid.  and  bound  in  oloth.  Ftftr  thuuHUid  manl- 
kiDB  bave  been  told  for  from  SV  to  |MI  aacfa. 
TtuB  one  tfaousD  imaUer  anawen  tbe  mme  pur- 
poae.  It  ujuat  right  tor  the  HtodenL  Price,  U. 
(in«„.i  T^n™  »n  auoeonbera,  U,  pogtpald.iecui«lr 


E.  L,  KBLLOOe  A  C0„  V««  Tork  anil  Okleaf* 


#  WORLD-WIDE     POPULARITY/ 

f    THB    DBL.1C10US    PERFUME  AND    THE    FAMOUS 

J  CRAB-APPLE  fit    Crown  Lavender  ' 

i  t^m  Blossoms  .^a^^    Salts. 

i    li— "-«.««"""  produced.   ^*%&egisnji£>»'     {^^  'j^,^;;   j^^  I 
"    '~^^B    -Ci^url  J^^tKal.        s«.u  K»rr,"he«.     «lra  gain.  K 

i  .....si THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  COMPANY.! 

V  tnulriiK^  177  New  Bond  Street,  London. 
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TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  ArlttmetlC.     Parts  I.  and  II. 
By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Languaj^e,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 


Thcw  tn  works  ot  st 


UACU,  SHEWELL  &  StNBORN, 


New  York,    Boston.    Chicago. 


FOR    BOYS 
AND    GIRLS. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.- 

CHAUOER,     SPENSER,    SIDNEY. 

Bv  Mrs.  Gertrude  H,  Ely, 

For   SnpplemenUiT    Reading.     For   Teaching   Litentore   to   the   Young.     For 
General  Reading. 


W  in  bright,  chad 


L7  ot  EnEliil 


Cloth.  Prioa  SO  Cents.  Special  Terms  ror  Introduction. 

A II  inttrtiltd  !■  LiUrmlwri  anJ  Riadintfir  tki  Vtuntart  nrpd  it  ttt  Hii  iff*. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,        New  York  and  Chicagro. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ART, 

Far  Seioals,  Siminariis.  and  ColUps,  md  A 
Sludeala  and  Temrisli  m  Europt, 

By  Wn.  H.  OOODVEAR,  B.A. 


innB  Id  nhich  Uw 


—  T\iAm. 


bedc 
uid    bcutilr 
\s.'c~yFim 
■  la   uaUr,     STT    »«■ 
Cl«h.    Prl»SX.M. 


m  thii  subject.  We  ine  It 
uingr  dcliiilil  uid  bcutilr 
Lrt  StudeoU"— Miii  S.  A.    . 


Special  races  (or  Introduction. 

A.    S.    ffARNES   A   CO..  PnUlikm, 

jfi  Eait  Tenth  St.,  New  York. 


ingly 
I  or  by  Dozens 

7or  •Hy'leai.'siBr*" oBcUl  ani. 

I  School  Books 

of  all  Publishers 

j  Postage  or  Expressage  Free 

imnlete  catalOflH 


'HE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COMPANY.  5-7  East  16th  SL,  New  York, 

can  completely  fill  at  the  lowest  rates  all  orders  for  School  and  Miscellaneous 
Books  wherever  published  and  promptly  forward  same  in  a  single  shipment.  Supplying 
schools  with  books  a  specialty.  Catalogues  of  and  estimates  for  School  and  Library 
Books  on  application.     Send  for  catalogue  of  School  Books  of  all  publishers. 


An  Ideal  Music  Reader  in  Cliart  Form. 


Adopted  lor  exclusive  use  In  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Used  In  every  cly  In  MINNESOTA. 


SPECIAL    AOENTS    WANTED. 


"IMPROVEIIBNT  THB  ORDBR  OF  THB  AOE." 


THREE  NEW  MODEL 

tSMITH  PREMIEB  TTPIWRITERS 

Nos.    S,    3,    AND    4. 

have  you  examined  them? 

MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofore  Orerlooked  by  Other  Mann&ctnrers. 


Aur,,.  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
Br.„eh,oiTio..  ftTtj'H'.'a'aS'tJ';.'"'"-"      SyTacuse,  K.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Jouknal  when  communi- 
cating witb  advertisers. 


Benchc;»  Tool;  fr  Supplie; 

LnwFSt  Pricaa.    Headqiurten.    Send  lot  Cataloen 
Special  diKounI  lor  Schoolt  and  Clasies. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  'tiZmK*** 


Have  you  seen 

^NEWHAHMOW) 

No.  2? 
The  GREATEST 

TYPEWRITER. 

Work  In  SIcht. 
Perfect  Allp>»ent, 
UnUbm  Impression, 
lupreved    H«nifS»ldlnf 
M»r|:Jn»l  Hate  Atteghiest. 

Write  for  catalogue,  pricet  and  spttAiu* 
of  work. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

403  A  40S  Esat  63d  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 
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NEWEST  BOOKS  AND  AIDS 

FOR    LIVE    TEACHERS. 


Map  Modeling  in  Geograpby  and  History. 

Including  the  use  of  Sand,  Qay,  Pully,  Paper  Pub,  Plaster  of  Paris  ; 
also  Chalk  Modeling  in  its  adaptation  Co  purposes  of  illustration  by  Dr, 
A.  E.  Maltbt,  Prin.  Slippery  Rock,  (Pa.)  Normal  School.  Invaluable 
in  co-ordinating  Geography  with  Nature  Study.  It  will  lake  its  place 
as  a  standard  book  on  this  subject.  Every  teacher  in  Gec^raphy,  or 
History,  or  Nature,  and  every  Pedagogncal  library  should  have  a  copy. 
Over  100  fme  illustrations.  Goth,  price,  $1.35.  To  teachers  $1.00 
postage  10  cent:. 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Nature 

About  Hy  School  House,  by  Frank  O.  Payne.  This  book  covers 
aJStId  not  occupied  by  any  olbir  book.  It  gives  the  teachers  a  prac- 
tical method  of  presenting  lessons  in  nature  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
successful  in  any  school  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest  teacher.  All  teachers 
desiring  to  introduce  the  study  of  nature  in  thelt  schools  will  find  thb 
the  book  they  need.  The  author  is  not  a  theorist  but  a  most  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  this  sub|ect.  He  gives  lessons  that  have  proved  suc- 
nssliil.  Many  fine  Illustrations.  Clotn,  price  9i.oo  ;  introdui::toiy  price, 
80  cents  ;  postage  lo  cents. 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

An  exact  fac-simile  of  the  original  document  now  preserved  with 
the  greatest  care  in  Washington.  We  have  reproduced  this  and  offer 
"A  now  at  such  prices  that  every  school-room  can  have  one.  Two  styles ; 

Pint,  Public  School  Edition,  suitable  for  firamlr^,  12x18  inches, 
printed  on  heavy  paper,  mailed  in  heavy  tube,  postpaid  for  15  cents ; 
live  copies  $1 .00  :  ii.i'i  per  dozen. 

Second,  Patriotic  American  Bdltlon,  in  chart  form  for  hangii^ 
on  wall  without  frame,  with  handsome  border  and  roller,  75  cents 
postpaid  ;  three  copies  for  fi.oo. 

Every  American  boy  and  girl  should  become  familiar  with  the  great 
document.  Let  it  hang  on  the  wall  t)efore  themdaily.  Every  teacher 
of  History  needs  the  fac-simile  of  the  Declaration  as  an  object  lesson. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Edncational  Piblishen, 


61  East  Ninth  Street, 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

BROOKS'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS 


The  Normal  Rodiments  of  AritlinietiG 
The  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic 

By  EDWARD   BROOKS,  A.M..  Ph.D. 

{SuferiHtentleHt  a/ P/aladilfUa  Public  Sckoels,)  antkor  ^ 

The  Famous  Brooks  Mathematical  Series. 


These  books  a^e  entirely  new  and  are  based  upoa  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popu- 
lar and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  con- 
tents and  in  grading  they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modern 
requirements.  To  the  making  of  these  new  arithmetics  Dr. 
Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  normal  school  princi- 
pal, superintendent  of  Philadelphia  schools,  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  and  author  of  many  mathematical 
books  unprecedented  for  their  success. 

For  particulars.     Address, 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

614    Arch    Street,    PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

In  the  teaching  of  English  is  it  not  far  better  to  teach  discrimination  rather  than  the  mere 
correction  of  faulty  sentences?  The  author  of  "  Practical  Exercises  in  English  "  evidently  thinks 
so,  as  an  examination  of  his  book  will  show,  Samuel  Thurber,  of  Boston,  writes :  "The  book  is 
superior  in  plan  and  in  execution  to  all  other  books  of  the  kind  known  to  me.  It  is  a  most 
careful  and  thoughtful  piece  of  work."  George  H.  Browne,  of  Cambridge,  writes:  "I  have  now 
been  using  Buehier's  'Exercises'  nearly  a  week,  and  I  approve  most  heartily.  It  adds  materially 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Hill's  'Foundations'  in  the  class-room.  I  like  Buehier's  suggestion  of 
pasting  sentences  on  cards."  Charles  C.  Ramsay,  of  Fall  River,  writes  :  "  It  will  prove  well- 
nigh  indispensable  to  teachers  and  pupils  who  use  Hill's  'Foundations  of  Rhetoric,'  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  best  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary 
schools." 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  ENQUSH.  By  Huber  Gray  Buehler,  Master  Id  English  in  the  Hotchkiss  School.  156  pages, 
lamo.  Cloth.  List  price,  SO  cents.  Introduction  price,  40  cents.  Exchaoge  pncc.  35  cents.  Price  for  examination  with  a 
view  to  introduction,  40  cents, 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,   New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Timely  Warning. 
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in  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  marlcet 
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The  Teaching  of  Temperance. 

The  status  of  this  question  in  the  state  of  New  York 
is  well  worth  studying.  When  it  was  proposed  to  teach 
the  evils  of  alcoholics  and  narcotics  in  the  public 
schools  the  teachers  responded  with  alacrity.  The 
State  Teachers*  Association  at  Yonkers  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  it ;  in  1884,  a  law  was  passed  requir- 
ing it.  It  was  seen  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  re- 
claim an  adult  who  had  become  addicted  to  the  use  of 
alcohol,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  barrier  to  the 
formation  of  the  drink  habit  if  in  his  youth  a  person  had 
learned  of  the  evil  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  physical 
system. 

Similar  laws  were  passed  in  nearly  all  of  the  states, 
and  a  steady  amount  of  instruction  was  given  in  the 
schools.  Ten  years  went  by,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  the  boys  who  had  been  under  temperance  teaching 
in  the  schools  were  not  voting  the  prohibition  ticket. 
The  expected  results  were  not  attained.  The  conclu- 
sion was  reached,  somehow,  that  enough  had  not 
been  done  in  the  schools  in  the  way  of  temperance  in- 
struction. Though  this  was  not  good  logic,  a  law  was 
passed  last  winter  requiring  more  instruction,  and  with- 
holding the  school  money  if  it  was  not  complied  with. 
For  ten  weeks  lessons  were  to  be  given  ;  all  who  could 
read  were  to  study. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  legislature.  State  Supt. 
Skinner  opposed  the  new  exactions,  and  asked  the  com- 
missioners and  superintendents  who  agreed  with  him  to 
address  the  legislature  ;  a  large  number  of  petitions 
and  opinions  opposing  it  were  forwarded,  but  the  law 
was  passed.  Gov.  Morton  hesitated  about  signing  the 
bill  on  seeing  the  great  mass  of  objections,  but  finally 
yielded. 

The  great  majority  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
state  were  opposed  to  the  new  requirements,  deeming 
the  law  of  1884  ample.  This  disapproval  became  ap- 
parent when  the  University  Convocation  met  at  Albany  ; 
the  address  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Regents,  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Upson,  dealt  directly  with  the  law  and  pointed  out 
its  defects.  Again,  when  the  State  Teachers'  Associa. 
tion  met  at  Syracuse,  a  resolution  asking  for  its  repeal 
was  passed  unanimously. 

Now,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  state,  from  the  state  superintendent  down, 

are  in  favor  of  intemperance  ;  of  course  such  a  charge 
will  be  made,  as  the  easiest  way  to  explain  their  opposi- 


tion. The  teachers  of  the  state  are  extremely  solicitous 
that  the  children  under  their  care  should  be  abstainers 
from  intoxicating  drinks.  It  must  be,  therefore,  that 
they  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  law  to  attain  this  import- 
ant end. 

The  great  objection  to  this  law  is  that  it  singles  out 
one  study,  and  prescribes  the  minimum  of  instruction 
to  be  given  in  that.  But  children  go  to  school  in  the 
main,  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  compute.  Teachers 
are  examined  with  care,  to  see  that  they  know  enough 
of  these  subjects  to  give  instruction  concerning  them  ; 
many  fail  to  obtain  licenses  for  want  of  sufficient  knowl- 
edge concerning  them.  Here  is  a  law  that,  passing  by 
the  main  objects  of  the  school,  prescribes  the  least 
amount  of  instruction  that  must  be  given  concerning 
temperance,  under  penalty  of  losing  the  public  money. 
The  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  computation,  the 
subjects  that  have  been  the  vital  ones,  and  still  are,  and 
to  teach  which  a  vast  tax  is  laid,  are  put  aside  as  of 
small  consequence  and  the  new  subject  of  temperance 
is  made  paramount.  It  is  the  upsetting  of  pedagogical 
science  that  the  teachers  complain  of  in  this  law. 

Those  ardent  souls  who  would  abate  intemperance 
deserve  the  encouragement  and  countenance  of  every 
upright-minded  man  and  woman  in  the  state  ;  and,  it 
may  be  said,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
teachers  are  unalterably  in  that  class.  But  these  teach- 
ers are  set  apart  for  specific  duties,  they  are  educators  ; 
they  have  a  certain  field  to  cultivate  ;  their  work  lies 
in  instruction  in  a  limited  range  of  knowledge  ;  they  are 
held  responsible  that  knowledge  of  certain  subjects  is 
gained.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  those  who  wanted 
theological  instruction  given  and  in  England  the  clergy 
still  think  that  the  catechism  should  be  studied,  even  if 
the  arithmetic  must  be  put  aside.  But  the  conclusion 
has  been  reached  here  that  there  are  certain  central 
subjects  that  must  take  the  bulk  of  the  pupils'  time  in 
the  school.  The  teachers  would  not  have  thought  it 
strange  if  a  law  had  been  passed  requiring  a  definite 
amount  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  reading,  writing, 
and  computation,  because  they  recognize  a  knowledge 
of  these  as  the  object  for  which  the  school  exists. 

The  opposition  of  the  teachers  to  the  new  law,  then, 
is  not  that  they  are  not  opposed  to  intemperance,  but 
that  it  is  an  unpedagogical  movement.  But  there  is 
another  objection — it  forces  the  teacher  in  a  sense  to  be 
a  reformer.  It  is  not  needful  here  to  discuss  the  tem- 
perance question  in  its  main  aspects.  All  persons  will 
agree  that  there  are  two  causes  for  intemperance 
Heredity  and  Politics,  and  the  latter  is  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. The  saloons  exist  because  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans  so  decree.  The  temperance  party  are 
not  yet  so  organized  that  they  can  compel  either  of 
these  parties  to  restrict  the  saloon,  for  it  is  a  political 
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factor  of  immense  importance.  The  8,000  saloons  in 
this  city,  for  example,  are  so  many  political  centers  of 
activity.  Now  the  teachers  feel  that  it  is  the  business 
of  temperance  Democrats  and  temperance  Republicans 
to  unite  and  restrict  the  saloon  and  not  demand  that  all 
the  reforming  shall  be  done  in  the  school-house. 

The  statement  is  ventured  here,  not  as  one  that  can 
be  verified,  but  as  one  that  is  believed  that  none  of  the 
saloon-keepers  in  the  state  objects  to  the  law  of  1884,  or 
the  new  law  of  1895,  for  correcting  the  evils  arising  from 
the  use  of  alcoholics  and  narcotics.  In  other  words, 
they  do  not  believe  it  will  damage  their  business.  And 
if  the  teachers  were  asked  whether  the  ten  years  of 
temperance  teaching  already  given  had  been  of  much 
avail,  they  would  say  no.  This  condition  of  affairs  is 
well  worth  studying.  The  voters  say,  "Teach  temperance 
in  the  schools,  but  we  will  license  places  for  intemper- 
ance at  almost  every  street  corner." 

If  the  voters  will  not  second  the  efforts  of  the  teacher 
little  progress  will  be  made.  A  teacher  in  a  canal  town 
where  every  citizen  except  one  pilferred  the  freight  in 
the  boats,  carrying  away  flour,  coffee,  tea,  hats,  shoes, 
etc.,  opened  his  school  regularly  with  reading  the  Script- 
ures and  prayer.  But  the  misdemeanors  were  not  thus 
abated.  The  arrest  and  jailing  of  two  of  the  thieves 
put  the  community  on  a  moral  basis. 

A  suspension  of  temperance  teaching  in  the  schools 
is  not  advised  ;  let  it  be  done  as  this  law  proposes,  if 
this  will  not  interfere  with  the  central  purposes  of  the 
school,  but  do  not  demand  the  teacher  to  be  the  only 
one  set  to  fight  the  dragon  of  intemperance  with  its  two 
heads,  Heredity  and  Politics.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
war  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Jews,  to  be  settled 
by  single  combat. 

The  fact  that  most  male  teachers  use  tobacco  bears  on 
this  question.  It  is  probable  that  more  people  smoke 
cigars  than  in  1884.  The  use  of  cigarettes  by  young  men 
is  simply  enormous  ;  a  very  large  number  of  these  must 
have  had  instruction  concerning  the  injurious  effects  of 
tobacco.  At  teachers*  conventions  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  gentleman  without  his  fragrant  cigar.  It  might  be 
asked.  Can  a  user  of  tobacco  teach  influentially  the  evils 
of  tobacco  ?  but  this  is  not  the  part  aimed  at.  The  boy 
hears  the  words,  ''  Tobacco  is  a  poison  ;  Wine  is  a 
mocker  ;  strong  drink  is  raging  ; "  he  sees  with  his  eyes 
that  the  principal  of  the  school  smokes  and  various 
men  he  knows  drink  whiskey  and  he  concludes  all  these 
statements  are  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  allowance. 

It  is  plain  that  the  teaching  of  temperance  in  the 
schools  will  need  to  be  seconded  by  action  of  the  grown- 
up people  to  be  of  much  avail.  The  action  of  the  com- 
munity outside  of  the  school  nullifies  all  the  temperance 
teaching  in  the  schools.  The  boy  is  now  taught  that 
three  times  four  are  twelve  and  when  he  goes  to  the 
grocery  store  he  finds  that  business  there  is  based  on 
that  mathematical  fact ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  regard  to 
temperance  teaching  ;  the  statements  in  the  school  are 
denied  outside. 

The  teachers  and  those  who  proposed  the  new  law 
desire  the  same  ends ;  both  want  intemperance  to 
cease.  It  is  concluded  therefore  :  i.  The  teacher  must 
have  outside  support.  The  best  men  of  both  parties 
must  unite,  cut  loose  from  their  blind  adherence  to 
''  bosses,"  and  raise  the  cost  of  a  saloon  license  until 
saloons  are  steadily  and  largely  diminished  in  number. 

(After  much  observation,  the  South  Carolina  plan 
seems  to  possess  the  most  merit ;  liquors  are  put  up  by 
the  state  in  10,  15,  20,  25  cent  bottles  and  sold  by  state 
agencies.  In  Columbia  where  there  had  been  40  saloons 
two  agencies  were  allowed.  A  person  who  wanted 
whiskey  went  to  the  agency,  bought  it  in  a  bottle,  and 
took  it  away ;  there  was  no  standing  around,  treating, 
etc.  The  profit  goes  to  the  state.)  2.  The  pupils  in 
normal  schools  supported  by  the  state  should  pledge 
themselves  not  to  use  alcohol  as  a  beverage  or  tobacco. 
(It  is  believed  that  all  who  receive  licenses  might  justly 
be  required  to  give  this  pledge.)  3.  The  present  law 
should  be  amended  so  as  not  to  put  temperance  above 
arithmetic.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  placed 
the  matter  under  the  direction  of  the  state  superintend- 


ent, empowering  him  to  layout  the  instruction  and  em- 
ploy a  conductor  to  give  specific  directions  at  the  insti- 
tutes as  is  done  in  drawing  ;  such  a  step  has  been  taken 
in  Massachusetts. 

Finally,  unless  the  good,  right-minded  voters  can  be 
induced  to  sever  their  connections  with  politics  and 
nominate  and  elect  honest  and  intellegent  men,  no  mat- 
ter whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  there  will  be  no 
progress  in  temperance.  The  force  of  heredity  in  this 
matter  is  on  us  ;  it  has  been  accummulating  since  old 
Noah's  time  ;  leagued  in  with  politics,  it  bids  defiance 
to  the  efforts  of  the  earnest  teacher  and  the  philan- 
thropist. 


Teachers'  Examinations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  superintendents  at 
Newburg,  the  effect  of  the  regulations  for  the  re-exam- 
ination of  second-grade  teachers  was  shown  to  be  dis- 
astrous. A  teacher  receives  a  second  grade  license; 
its  term  is  two  years ;  she  must  then  be  examined 
again.  On  these  re-examinations  it  was  stated  that 
thirty-three  out  of  each  hundred  Jailed,  In  this  result  The 
Journal  has  a  particular  interest,  because  the  fixing  of 
a  limit  to  the  third,  second,  and  first  grade  certificates 
resulted  from  the  persistent  presentation  in  its  pages  of 
the  importance  of  such  a  step. 

The  editor  had  held  in  his  hands  third-grade  certifi- 
cates that  had  been  renewed  over  twenty  times.  Supt. 
Draper  felt  the  unanswerableness  of  the  argument  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  certificates,  and  fixed  the  term  of 
the  third  grade  at  six  months,  renewable  for  six  months 
more  ;  the  second  grade  was  fixed  at  two  years,  renew- 
able on  examination  ;  the  first  at  five  years,  renewable 
on  evidence  of  successful  teaching. 

The  effort  was  to  get  the  vast  army  of  teachers — 
some  30,000  in  number — in  New  York  state  into  motion. 
It  was  hoped  by  limitinjj^  the  terms  of  the  certificates 
that  the  third  grade  would  advance  to  the  second,  the 
second  to  the  first,  and  the  first  become  holders  of  state 
or  life  diplomas.  The  Journal  urged,  as  needful  to 
accomplish  this'important  end,  the  establishment  of  sum- 
mer normal  scnools,  where  the  teachers  would  be  in- 
structed and  helped  to  advance  to  higher  grades.  This 
was  not  done ;  it  was  essential ;  hence  the  partial  fail- 
ure of  the  plan. 

Let  the  failure  of  thirty-three  out  of  one  hundred  who 
apply  for  re-examination  for  second-grade  certificates 
be  looked  at  with  care.  As  Supt.  Burgess  well  said,  it 
is  a  great  educational  waste  to  the  state  to  have  those 
who  have  had  two  years'  experience  in  teaching  fail  to 
answer  some  questions  and  be  obliged  to  give  way  to 
one  fresh  from  a  high  school,  but  who  has  had  no  expe- 
rience. There  is  justice  in  it  and  yet  there  is  waste  in 
it. 

Why  is  it  that  these  thirty-three  cannot  answer  an- 
other set  of  second  grade  questions  ?  The  probability 
is  that  they  have  not  kept  up  with  their  studies ;  and 
they  would  say  that  in  their  isolation  it  was  impossible. 
The  young  teacher  who  keeps  up  with  her  studies  and 
passes  to  a  higher  grade  is  not  easy  to  find  ;  one-third 
of  those  who  attempt  to  hold  the  same  grade,  as  we 
have  seen,  fail.  Is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
these  teachers  be  gathered  in  summer  normal  schools  ? 
It  would  seem  so. 

Again  is  it  not  advisable  that  the  studies  in  which 
they  are  examined  be  put  into  groups  t  Let  us  suppose 
the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc., 
be  arranged  in  twenty  or  more  groups  ;  and  that  when 
an  examination  on  a  g^oup  had  been  satisfactory,  no 
further  examination  should  be  made  on  that  group; 
passing  in  a  certain  number  of  groups  being  required 
for  a  certificate.  In  this  way  the  ladder  might  finally 
be  climbed.  As  it  now  is,  the  teacher  is  examined  over 
the  subject  of  grammar  in  each  and  all  the  grades. 
Certain  subjects  are  examined  over  and  over.  The  first- 
grade  questions  of  August  8,  1895.  consider  fifteen  sub- 
jects.     Now  if  the  candidates  for  that  grade  had  been 
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ormal  school  they  would  have  been  examined  and 
passed  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  etc., 
in  the  first,  some  in  the  second,  some  in  the  third, 
>me  in  the  fourth  year, — that  is,  they  would  have 
these  subjects  in  sections. 

annot  be  that  these  thirty-three  in  each  hundred 
become  mentally  incapacitated  for  teaching.  At 
tne  of  their  first  examination  they  could  tell  why 
Brown  considered  Harper's  Ferry  a  favorable 
lor  his  purpose  of  freeing  the  slaves  of  Virginia  ; 
a  their  second  they  had  forgotten  what  they  had 
about  this  matter.  Now,  if  these  teachers  could 
that  while  they  might  have  forgotten  groups  one 
e,  they  couid  answer  questions  on  groups  five  to 
:  would  prove  they  had  been  progressing  mentally 
hat  is  what  is  wanted,  after  all. 
2  teacher's  certificate  holders  have  not  received 
:tention  in  this  state  they  need  ;  it  is  the  same  in 
other  state.  Somehow,  the  third-grade  teacher 
d  feel  herself  to  be  in  a  class,  with  definite  things 
idy  each  of  the  months.  We  do  not  allude  now  to 
ig  circles,  but  to  study  circles.  A  subject  should 
signed  for  each  month  and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
w  questions  should  be  sent,  while  things  are  fresh 
•  mind.  Then,  by  spending  four  to  six  weeks  in  a 
ler  training  school  she  would  come  out  in  five 
with  a  state  diploma. 

it  now  is,  the  third  grade  teachers  drop  out  numer- 
after  the  expiration  of  their  licenses  ;  of  the  sec- 
^rade  thirty-three  in  each  hundred  drop  out,  so 
>f  those  who  entered  three  years  ago  few  will  be 
I  teaching  now.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  a 
for  encouraging  and  aiding  teachers  to  advance 
grade  to  grade  is  imperative. 

Timely  Topics. 

Defective  Culture. 

itory  is  going  the  rounds  in  the  daily  press  of  an 
cated  gentleman ''  (there  is  something  ominous 
t  title)  who  found  himself  out  of  work  and  without 
Is  in  the  city  of  New  York.  At  this  juncture  in 
Sfairs  he  could  teach  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  and 

competent  stenographer.  He  found,  it  is  related, 
nobody  wished  to  employ  teachers,  tutors,  sten- 
>hers,  or  newspaper  writers  of  any  kind  or  degree, 
iual  with  men  out  of  employment  and  money,  his 
h  failed  ;  he  got  into  a  hospital  to  be  ousted  at  the 
ist  opportunity.  After  this  he  got  a  position  in  a 
shing  house^  where  he  wrote  a  work  on  physical 
re,  translated  French  novels,  and  edited  an  Ameri- 
cprint  of  an  English  work  for  $7  a  week.  This  job 
»oon  done,  and  at  last  accounts  the  ''  educated  gen- 
10,"  master  of  so  much  knowledge  and  so  many  ac- 
^lishments,  was  pawning  his  small  effects  to  keep 

starving  ;  applying  in  vain  at  charity- established 

ng  houses  for  a  night's  shelter  ;  sleeping  on  the 

,  and  living  on  free  lunches,  and  thinking  the  while 

icide. 

lis  is  an  old  story  and,  as  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 

one  that  is  told  with  few  variations  in  every  great 
in  the  civilized  world  every  day  in  every  year,  where 
k,  Latin,  and  French,  stenography,  and  literature  are 
:eted,  or  go  in  search  of  a  market,  and,  from  present 
arances,  will  continue  to  be  told  as  long  as  '*educa- 
§^cntlemen  "  continue  to  seek  employment  in  the 
Df  their  education. 

THE  MORAL  OF  IT. 

le  Star  prints  by  far  the  best  editorial  comment 
has  come  to  the  editor's  notice.  As  it  contains  a 
:  valuable  lesson  for  teachers,  superintendents, 
ol  boards,  and  all  who  are  entrusted  with  the  plan- 
of  the  education  of  the  future  men  and  women  are 
ave,  it  is  given  here.     The  Star  writes  : 

^ith  the  mention  of  the  case  there  will  arise  fluent  gentlemen 
1  the  reason  why.  The  reason  that  this  *  educated  gentleman  * 
i-hungered  and  athirst,  shelterless  and  miserable  was  because 
t  is  somethme  radically  wrong  in  the  structure  of  society; '  or  it 
)n  account  of '  vicious  and  partial  legislation  in  the  interests 


of  the  few ; '  or  it  was  because  a  '  deficiencv  of  the  Nation's  cir- 
culating medium ; '  or  it  was  because  of  the  non-action  of  the 
government  in  the  apportionment  of  labor  and  recompense.  All 
of  which  is  wind,  and  wind,  too,  that  does  not  blow  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  subject. 

**  Others  may  reason  and  with  a  nearer  approach  to  faint  glim- 
merings of  the  dawn  of  sense,  that  the  *  educated  '  but  unlucky 
*  gentleman  '  was  unfortunate  in  his  top-heavy  and  useless  edu- 
cation, especially  the  Greek  and  Latin  part  of  it ;  that  he  was 
loaded  with  useless  lumber,  which,  instead  of  being  a  help  in  the 
struggle  for  a  bed  and  a  square  meal,  was  a  hindrance  But  this 
reasoning  has  the  demerit  of  being  only  a  half  statement.  It  is 
only  a  part  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  true  that  a  knowledgje  of 
Greek, Latin,French,  and  stenography,  and  ability  to  translate  from 
foreign  languages,  and  to  write  English  with  fluency,  and  cor- 
rectness are  disadvantageous.  Such  knowledge  is  very  valuable 
and  in  itself  can  prove  a  harm  and  hindrance  to  no  man.  It  is 
true  that  men  have  starved  to  death  who  possessed  all  these  ac- 
quirements, but  men  have  also  perished  who  were  possessed  of 
none  of  them. 

"The  real  trouble  with  the  *  subject  of  this  sketch '  was  not 
that  he  was  educated  too  much,  but  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
educated.  He  should  have  known,  with  all  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French,  something  more.  He  should  have  been  taught  some- 
where that  the  world  is  wide  ;  that  there  are  other  places  besides 
New  York,  and  other  means  of  earning  one's  bread  than  translat- 
ing, or  teaching,  or  writing  for  the  newspapers,  or  writing  at  all. 
He  should  have  been  taught  that  scholarship,  so-called,  and  lit- 
erature furnish  the  occupations  of  the  small  minority,  and  should 
have  been  fitted  to  join  the  great  majority  and  labor  and  live  as 
they  do. 

•*  Right  here  is  where  the  opportunity  and  necessity  of  a  new 
style  of  public  education,  or  rather  of  an  addition  to  the  old  kind, 
comes  in.  Since  a  majority  of  mankind  must  always  live  by  the 
use  of  their  hands,  he  who  is  to  live  in  this  world  and  make  his 
way  should  be  taught  with  the  other  teaching,  the  use  of  his 
hands.  Had  this  man  been  so  taught,  and  had  in  him  the  right 
spirit  (which  should  be  one  of  the  results  of  right  education)  he 
would  have  said  :  *  I  can  live  by  the  work  of  my  hands,  the  use 
of  my  trained  muscles,  and  I  will  leave  behind  me  this  citv  and 
its  crowded  misery,  and  I  will  do  any  work  that  my  hands  nnd  to 
do,  and  will  be  fed  and  not  starve,  and  I  will  live  and  not  die.' 
He  would  have  gone  forth  and  have  done  the  work  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  able-bodied  tramps  pass  by  and  refuse  to  do, 
and  would  have  saved  himself  from  want  and  suffering  and  mis- 
ery and  shame. 

**As  long  as  the  world  endures  the  *  educated  gentleman '  with 
nothing  but  what  is  considered  a  *  gentlemanly  education,  and 
relying  on  that  alone,  will  find  *  hard  lines,'  and  forever  in  this 
country  the  *  handy  *  man,  the  man  who  can  swing  to  perfection 
that  most  perfect  of  edge  tools,  the  American  axe,  may  be  sun 
of  food  and  lodging  in  the  worst  of  times.  The  man  with  a  well 
trained  mind  and  withal  a  well  trained  right  band  and  arm  has 
two  chances  in  this  world,  and  our  system  of  public  education 
should  be  shaped  in  accordance  with  that  truth." 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Gardner,  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  manual 
training  school,  and  Professor  Russell,  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  normal  school,  before  a  meeting  of  Nova  Scotia 
teachers.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  manual 
training.  The  need  of  this  kind  of  training  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gardner  who  said  among  other  things  : 

"  The  cause  for  this  training  was  the  insufficiency  of  the  literary 
training  to  produce  the  all-round  developed  ideal  man  of  the  a^,ana 
the  training  sprang  out  of  the  trade  schools  established  in  Europe 
during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  schools, 
though  wholly  unsuited  for  general  educational  purposes,  gave 
birth  to  new  educational  ideas.  These  ideas  soon  took  form  in 
the  new  educational  system  in  which  applied  science  and  manual 
training,  supplemented  the  purely  literary  culture.  Manual  train- 
ing schools  were  first  established  in  the  United  States,  where  to- 
day they  will  be  found  in  all  the  leading  towns  and  cities.  Train- 
ing in  our  schools  was  previously  too  literary.  Too  much  time 
was  given  to  memorizing,  to  words,  etc.,  and  too  little  to  materials, 
forces,  etc,,  as  found  in  the  world  around  us.  Such  training  was 
unsuited  for  nine-tenths  of  our  pupils,  and  far  too  narrow  for  all. 
Hence  we  now  are  training  hands  and  eyes  simultaneously  with 
intellect.  Manual  training  itself  has  its  intellectual,  its  moral,  its 
industrial,  its  physical,  and  its  economic  values,  all  of  which  are 
of  inestimable  value  in  a  general  culture." 

Professor  Russell  said  that  the  underlying  principle 
is  the  obtaining  of  knowledge  at  first  hand.  The  forms 
that  manual  training  takes  are  varied  and  not  all  suited  to 
all  localities.  The  forms  used  in  Sweden  are  not  suited  to 
America,  but  that  does  not  detract  from  the  usefulness 
In  Nova  Scotia  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  the 
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course  is  already  overcrowded  and  that  manual  training 
only  adds  to  the  agony.  He  viewed  it  differently,  and 
when  the  principles  of  concentration  (or  whatever  peo- 
ple choose  to  call  it)  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  school 
cotirse,  there  will  be  no  fear  or  overcrowding.  Manual 
training  will  really  relieve  the  pressure.  It  is  the  point 
of  view  which  tells.  It  has  been  clearly  proven  that 
those  who  take  the  manual  training  course  succeed  best 
in  regular  school  work. 

PRACTICAL   EDUCATION. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  has  made 
a  start  to  establish  a  more  rational  relation  between 
school  studies  and  what  the  child  will  wish  to  do  after 
he  leaves  the  school.  An  interesting  symposium  has 
been  arranged.  The  contributors  to  it  represent  as  the 
New  York  Post  writes,  almost  every  department  of  in- 
tellectual activity  and  almost  every  view  of  the  purpose 
and  method  of  public  school  instruction.  There  is  a 
practical  unanimity  of  expression  that  the  public  school 
work  ought  to  be  as  helpful  to  prospective  farmers,  me- 
chanics, manufacturers,  and  merchants  as  it  is  to  those 
who  will  become  "professional  scholars."  The  major- 
ity, however,  think  that,  as  now  mapped  out,  the  school 
work  is  not  equally  helpful  to  all  classes  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  life  work. 

There  will  be  fewer  starving  "  educated  gentlemen" 
if  the  school  has  once  found  the  true  purpose  of  its  ex- 
istence. 


The  Student  of  Children. 

(Extract  from  an  article  by  A.  £.  Kirkpatrick  in  Educational  Founda- 
Tioirs  for  November.) 

*        *  *  *  *         *    A  critical,  unsym- 

pathetic person  cannot  possibly  succeed  as  a  student  of 
children  even  in  a  scientific  way,  whatever  other  quali- 
ties he  may  possess.  *  *  A  child  is  never  twice 
the  same  because  for  every  difiference  in  his  surround- 
ings he  is  for  the  time  being  a  different  child.  You  can 
know  what  the  child  is  normally  only  by  observing  him 
under  normal  conditions  and  know  what  he  is  capable 
of  only  by  observing  the  changes  in  him  when  those 
conditions  are  varied.  A  child  is,  of  course,  never  quite 
the  same  when  in  the  presence  of  others  as  when  alone, 
but  he  is  probably  more  truly  himself  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others  who  are  his  friends  and  in  sympathy  with 
him,  so  that  he  can  act  freely  in  their  presence  and  also 
act  toward  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  forth  his  na- 
ture in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  when  he  is  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  an  un- 
sympathetic person  he  is  self-conscious,  does  not  act 
towards  anything  as  he  does  under  other  circumstances, 
and  the  presence  of  a  person  whose  nature  is  not  in 
harmony  with  his  own  makes  him  for  the  time  being  dif- 
ferent, and  so  none  of  his  actions  are  normal. 

The  unsympathetic  person  cannot  study  children  suc- 
cessf  ully,not  only  because  the  child  is  different  in  his  pres- 
ence, but  also  because  we  can  understand  another  person 
only  by  reference  to  our  own  experience  ;  and  the  per- 
son who  cannot  or  does  not  call  up  his  own  past  expe- 
rience and  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  child  being 
studied  cannot  possibly  understand  him.  Sympathy  is, 
therefore,  a  necessary  condition  for  the  successful  study 
of  children  even  in  the  scientific  study  of  them,  and 
much  more  so  when  we  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  inner  nature  of  an  individual  child  and  influence  his 
life.  It  is  true  that  the  attempt  to  study  children  helps 
to  arouse  sympathy  with  children  which  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  success  in  the  attempt. 

The  appreciation  of  the  mental  state  of  children  is 
also  very  much  helped  by  frequent  efforts  to  recall  our 
own  childhood  experience  and  our  ideas  and  feelings  at 
that  time,  and  by  observation  of  our  own  mental  oper- 
ations when  a  new  experience  comes  to  us,  and  espe- 
cially the  way  in  which  we  gain  new  ideas,  for  under 
those  conditions  we  are  in  certain  important  respects 
like  the  child.  If  it  is  possible  for  him  to  recall  such 
experience,  either  recent  or  remote,  he  is  prepared  to 


enter  into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  child  to  pat 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  child  and  to  undersUnd  him. 
Of  course  the  more  perfectly  his  disposition  was  origin- 
ally like  that  of  the  child,  and  the  condition  in  which 
he  has  been  placed  similar,  the  more  perfectly  can  he 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  child  and  correctly  under- 
stand him.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary  when  dealing 
with  a  child  of  a  different  disposition  or  one  who  has 
had  different  surroundings  from  ourselves,  to  make  al- 
lowance for  those  differences  otherwise,  especially  if 
one  is  very  positive  in  the  judgment  made,  he  maybe  led 
into  misunderstanding  and  error  more  unfortunate  for 
him  and  the  child  than  entire  want  of  understanding  of 
of  him  would  be. 


Absence  of  Teachers  and  Employment 

of  Substitutes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Educational  Club, 
held  at  the  Girls'  normal  school,  Mr.  Edward  Gideon, 
principal  of  the  Meade  schools,  read  a  paper  on 
*•  The  Substitute  Question,"  which  was  discussed  by  the 
members  of  the  organization.  As  the  absence  of  teach- 
ers, the  employment  of  substitutes,  and  the  laws  in 
force  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  latter  are 
among  the  most  troublesome  topics  in  school  board 
meetings.  The  Journal  presents  abstracts  of  the 
paper  and  one  of  the  discussions  which,  though  relating 
primarily  to  the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia 
schools,  contain  many  sound  suggestions  that,  with  a 
few  modifications  to  suit  existing  conditions,  may  help 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  other  cities  and  vil- 
lages. Mr.  Gideon  began  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
subject  at  issue.  In  Philadelphia  there  was,  prior  to 
1854,  no  legal  provision  for  the  employment  of  substi- 
tutes. The  classes  of  absent  teachers  were  placed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  principal  and  of  the  teachers 
of  the  classes  adjoining  the  rooms  of  the  absentees. 
From  1854  until  almost  up  to  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  the  superintendency,  substitutes  seem  to  be  required,, 
although  there  was  no  uniform  law  on  the  subject  of 
the  teacher's  absence,  the  employment  of  substitutes,  or 
the  amount  to  be  paid  them.  Teachers  could  be  ab- 
sent for  any  assignable  reason,  and  were  seldom  called 
to  account  by  the  local  boards  for  the  dereliction. 
Some  of  the  local  boards  refused  permission  to  no  one,, 
the  formality  of  asking  being  not  even  required  in 
many  cases.  This  looseness  in  the  goveminj^  body  led 
to  pre-arranged  absenteeism.  If  the  principal  of  the 
school  was  in  full  accord  with  all  the  faculty  thereof,  a 
teacher  would  be  absent  for  a  day  or  two,  a  substitute 
would  not  be  sent  for  ;  the  teachers  present,  with  the 
principal,  would  take  charge  of  the  absent  teacher's 
class.  There  was  an  unwritten  law  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  teachers,  in  turn,  could  do  likewise  when  a  day 
or  two  was  needed  for  well  earned  rest. 

**  Sometimes,"  continued  Mr.  Gideon,  '*  the  daughters 
of  directors  wished  to  absent  themselves  for  an  indefinite 
period.  .  No  questions  were  asked  of  the  other  twelve 
directors,  and  the  teachers  dare  not.  The  substitute 
provided  for  the  absentee  would  get,  or  it  was  supposed 
that  she  did,  a  small  allowance  for  the  chance  to  teach. 
Frequently  the  substitutes  had  no  certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation to  teach,  and  it  was  curious  that  in  such  cases 
the  substitute  was  a  sister  or  a  friend  of  some  one  in 
authority.  The  pav  of  substitutes  varied  in  the  olden 
time,  being  an  unknown  quantity,  a  private  business  ar- 
rangement between  the  contracting  parties.  In  later 
times,  the  ditference  in  the  pay  was  remarkable,  in  some 
sections'  seventy-five  cents  being  considered  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  service  rendered.  In  other  sections, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  pay  was  demanded  by  the  authori- 
ties. The  results  of  this  variation  in  the  pay  of  substi- 
tutes was  soon  manifest.  Those  who  paid  the  least 
had  great  difficulty  in  securing  substitutes.  The  ab- 
sent teachers,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  pay.  The  time 
of  payment,  too,  was  remarkable.  The  substitute  was 
regarded  as  a  public  enetny.     She  was  compelled  to 
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wait  until  the  regular  teacher  received  her  warrant. 
Sometimes,  the  regular  teacher  forgot  her  obligations 
and  the  substitute  received  no  pay  at  all. 

"  The  advent  of  the  superlntendency  was  productive 
o(  a  more  uQif  orm  earnestness  and  zeal.  It  consolidated 
and  unified  the  system,  and  at  the  same  time  kindled  a 
fire  of  professional  zeal  among  the  teachers  almost  un- 
known before.  Unjustifiable  absence  from  school,  with 
the  authorities  cognizant  of  the  fact ;  the  meager  pay 
to  substitutes,  with  its  varying  rates  ;  the  lack  of  schol- 
arship in  the  substitutes ;  the  failure,  real  or  preten- 
tious, to  secure  an  authorized  person ;  the  forgetfulness 
of  pecuniary  obligations — these  were  the  conditions, 
not  theories,  that  confronted  the  board  of  public  educa- 
tion when  called  upon  to  legislate  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  laws  which  they  have  made  they  require  that 
substitutes  shall  be  possessed  of  the  same  qualifications 
as  regular  teachers ;  that  they  should  be  paid  by  the 
city  the  same  as  regular  teachers  ;  that  the  pay  should 
be  uniform  for  grammar  grades,  and  for  lower  grades  ; 
that  they  should  note  and  report  the  names  of  substi- 
tutes who  refuse  to  come  when  sent  for,  and  the  reason 
for  not  coming.  Every  form  of  excuse  or  evasion  was 
met  by  a  law  corrective  or  preventive  in  its  nature.  In 
all  these  rulings,  the  personality  of  the  teachership  is 
deemed  of  far  less  consideration  than  the  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  of  the  system.  The  children  are  pro- 
tected, as  far  as  possible,  and  the  avenues  for  fraud  or 
deceit  in  the  employment  of  substitutes  practically 
closed. 

"  But  at  this  point,"  Mr.  Gideon  said,  "  the  board  de- 
parted from  its  high  purpose  of  caring  for  the  children, 
and  resorted  to  a  measure  which  is  unjust  and  oppressive, 
without  any  corresponding  gain  in  the  efficiency  of  its  and 
agents  or  in  the  success  of  their  work.  When  they  de- 
cided to  take  from  teachers,  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  sick,  more  than  they  pay  to  the  substitute  and 
allow  the  difference  between  the  sum  taken  and  the  sum 
paid  to  revert  to  the  city  treasury,  or  to  help  in  paying 
substitutes  for  novice  teachers,  they  did  a  grievous 
wrong.  The  measure  is  not  reformatory,  it  is  punitive 
— it  carries  with  it  punishment,  and  the  punishment  is 
not  laid  on  all  the  teachers,  but  mainly  on  those,  who 
by  long,  faithful  service  and  by  patient,  studious  appli- 
cation, have  secured  the  higher  responsible  positions. 
So  responsibility  pays  tribute  to  inexperience — the 
greater  the  responsibility  the  greater  the  tribute.  In- 
experience becomes  successful  through  the  efforts,  ex- 
amples and  experience  of  responsibility  who  pays  a  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  training  the  neophyte  for  the 
priestly  office. 

"The  law  operates  as.  a  fine  for  neglected  duty.  It 
fines  for  sickness  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty.  If  a 
careless,  drunken  housekeeper  who  has  a  pull  at  the 
primaries,  neglects  his  duty,  and  does  not  keep  the 
building  properly  warmed,  and  a  teacher  contracts  pneu- 
monia or  rheumatism,  he  is  fined  for  the  neglect  of  oth- 
ers, for  a  defect  in  the  organic  school  law  of  the  city. 
If  a  teacher's  child  dies  he  must  pay  the  penalty  in 
hard  cash.  Teachers  are  not  exempt  from  the  customs 
or  cares  or  sorrows  of  life,  and  when  death  comes  into 
the  household,  they  find  it  necessary  to  remain  at  home 
until  the  grave  is  filled.  If  a  teacher  is  over-zealous  in 
the  discharge  of  new  duties  or  responsibilities,  and  his 
strength  gives  way  and  forces  him  to  rest  awhile,  he 
must  pay.  If  he  serves  the  city  for  many  years,  and 
then  finds  himself  dropping  down  the  ladder  of  life 
round  by  round,  and  he  wishes  for  a  day's  respite  from 
labor,  still  well  performed,  he  must  pay.  There  is  no 
exception.  The  fidelity  of  a  lifetime,  the  care  he  has 
taken,  the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts,  the 
reputation  he  bears  among  the  people,  the  love  and 
esteem  he  receives  from  his  pupils,  all  these  count  for 
naught." 

Mr.  Gideon  suggested  that  this  treatment  is  not  that 
which  professional  people  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
— the  teacher's  work  is  mainly  a  work  of  responsibility, 
a  responsibility  that  is  continuous.  It  reaches  forward 
and  backward  for  months.  Its  component  parts  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  main  body  ;  it  cannot  be  esti- 


mated, as  so  many  yards  or  gallons  or  tons. 

"  There  is  a  vast  difference,"  the  speaker  said,  "  be- 
tween shoveling  coal  or  hauling  bricks,  or  sawing  wood 
and  superintending  a  school.  The  one  has  its  definite 
divisions  ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  multiplication  table.  It  is 
so  much  to  do  definitely,  clearly — so  much  done  and 
done  permanently.  But  in  the  case  of  managing  a 
school,  will  you  select  a  part  of  the  work  and  say  to  an- 
other do  this,  and  to  another  do  this,  and  will  you  then 
say  that  all  is  done  completely  and  effectually  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  there  is  a  great  something  yet  to  be  done, 
or  rather  a  great  something  not  done,  which  remains 
undone,  because  it  is  not  capable  of  subdivision  /  Do 
you  not  know  that  this  great  something  is  a  part  of 
yourself,  and  that  the  more  extended  the  work,  the  more 
difficult  to  transfer  its  execution  to  incompetent  hands  ? 
In  railroad  offices,  in  banks,  in  mercantile  houses,  in 
the  city  departments,  the  work  of  the  absentee  is  done 
by  the  remaining  officials,  for  they  know  that  a  stranger 
coming  in  would  mar  more  than  he  made,  and  that  the 
time  spent  in  teaching  him  ths  right  way  of  doing 
would  be  greater  than  the  work  done  by  themselves. 

"  The  effect  of  this  law  which  fines  teachers  for  ab- 
sence will,  I  fear,  be  disastrous.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
will  make  them  careless  or  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  their  schools.  They  will  feel  that  notwithstanding 
their  earnest  efforts  for  the  success  of  their  schools, 
they  are  not  appreciated,  that  the  authorities  are  treat- 
ing them  in  a  distrustful  way — the  incentives  to  good, 
hearty  work  have  been  destroyed. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  board 
of  education  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  knowing  the 
desire  of  this  body  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  its 
teachers,  knowing  the  faults  or  follies,  or  worse,  of  cer- 
tain quarters,  and  the  herculean  efforts  or  measures 
necessary  to  deal  with  them,  I  hesitate  to  characterize 
this  measure  as  unjust,  yet  I  am  constrained  to  speak 
as  I  feel,  that  the  part  ot  the  law  which  serves  no  pur- 
pose in  the  administration  of  the  schools  is  entirely  and 
grievously  wrong. 

"  At  this  stage,"  Mr.  Gideon  said,  "  I  am  met  with  the 
query — what  would  you  do  if  you,  as  a  business  man, 
managing  an  extensive  enterprise,  with  a  capital  of 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  employing  three  thousand 
minds,  what  would  you  do  to  secure  proper  service,  to 
provide  against  loss  from  neglect  or  inattention,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  act  mercifully  to  all  your  employees? 
What  would  you  do  ?  I  would  pay  them  promptly  when 
the  service  was  due. 

"If  absent  from  any  cause  other  than  sickness  or 
business  for  the  firm,  I  would  not  pay  them  at  all. 

If  absent  from  sickness  brought  on  by  their  own  im- 
prudence, I  should  deal  as  fairly  with  them  as  I  could, 
after  exacting  good,  efficient  service  in  their  place.  If 
absent  from  sickness  brought  about  by  too  close  atten- 
tion to  duty,  or  from  the  declining  vitality  attending 
old  age,  I  would  deal  with  them  as  gently  as  I  could.  I 
certainly  would  not  make  their  absence  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  firm." 

AUXILIARY  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Michener,  principal  of  the  Martha  Washing- 
ton school,  said  that  it  must  be  admitted  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question,  and  that  the  board  of  education 
may  not  view  it  quite  as  teachers  do.  It  is  admitted 
there  was  an  abuse  to  be  corrected,  a  wrong  to  be 
righted.  Some  teachers  did  take  advantage  of  the  lack 
of  a  definite  rule  in  regard  to  absence.  There  were 
those  who  failed  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  their 
substitutes.  These  facts  are  undisputed.  The  board 
of  education  has  sought  to  remedy  this  defect  by  a  rule 
which  it  is  felt  works,  frequently,  a  forfeiture  where 
none  should  be  exacted. 

The  new  law  in  its  unrestricted  action  denies  equities 
that  should  be  granted.  It  is  not  believed  this  was  the 
intention  of  the  board.  The  rule  was  not  written  m 
anger  or  vexation  toward  the  great  majority  of  teach- 
ers ;  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  board  felt 
their  confidence  had  been  abused. 

The  board  will  doubtless  change  the  rule  if  a  better 
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can  be  given  tbem  ;  2  rule  which  will  insure  an  honest 
discharge  of  duty  ;  and  as  near  as  possible,  a  fulfilment 
of  the  contract  into  which  the  teachers  have  tacitly  en- 
tered in  accepting  their  positions. 

Mr.  Michener  suggested  that  the  difficulty  be  over- 
come by  the  employment  of  auxiliary  teachers. 

These  would  be  teachers  regularly  employed  but  not 
in  charge  of  divisions.  They  would  serve  as  assistants 
to  the  regular  teachers,  and  as  substitutes  when  these 
teachers  are  absent. 

As  assistant  teachers  they  are  needed  in  many 
schools.  It  is  the  exceptional  teacher,  if  indeed  there 
be  any,  who  can  give  the  personal  care  and  help  which 
is  necessary  to  the  best  development  of  each  of  forty 
pupils — much  less  to  fifty  and  sixty.  Individual  help  is 
sorely  needed  in  our  schools.  Teaching  the  class  will 
do  for  the  bright  and  apt,  but  for  the  dull,  plodding 
pupil,  >t  is  not  sufficient. 

Even  the  pupil  intellectually  brij^ht  has  need  of  in- 
dividual help  in  forming  sentiment,  diisposition  and 
chiracter.  If  this  point  be  accepted  there  is  daily  need 
of  the  auxiliary  teacher. 

The  beginners  would  then  become  the  auxiliary 
teachers,  and  their  work  as  such  would  prepare  ihem  to 
fill  regular  places  in  the  occurrence  of  vacancies. 
Herein  would  lie  a  practical  and  efficient  training- 
school  for  young  teachers. 

The  compensation  given  these  auxiliary  teachers 
would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  experience  they 
would  acquire,  before  entering  upon  regular,  full-paid 
work. 

This  plan  is  in  harmony  with  our  present  system. 
The  novice  now  oegins  with  less  salary.  The  auxiliary 
would  begin  with  still  less— if  any — at  the  start.  It 
may  be  objected  that  this  plans  deliberately  to  make 
absenteeism  convenient,  and  this  is  admitted,  if  no 
check  be  placed  upon  it.  The  present  plan  requires  a 
report  specifying  cause  and  length  of  absence.  Such  a 
report  will  keep  the  central  authorities  accurately  in- 
formed of  any  apparent  neglect  of  duty,  and  investiga- 
tion will  prove  the  merits  of  the  case. 

An  added  column  on  the  salary  certificate  and  monthly 
report  would  make  clear  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  ab- 
sence to  date ;  and  on  the  annual  report  the  total  for 
the  year  would  be  noted. 


The  Building  of  a  Soul. 

"  Suppose  I  want  to  buy  a  dynamo,  as  power  for  an 
electric  light,  or  for  the  movement  of  machinery,"  said 
Dr.  Walter  Fcrnald,  the  superintendent  ot  the  Mass- 
achusetts State  Asylum  for  Fecble-Minded  Children,  at 
Waverly,  Mass.,  "here  is  one  which  is  cheap  but  limited 
in  its  possibilities.  It  can  feed  only  so  many  lights,  or 
will  give  only  so  much  horse  power.  Here  is  one 
larger,  perhaps,  but  not  noticeably  so,  which  is  warrant- 
ed to  support  ten  times  the  circuit,  and  to  develop  ten 
limes  the  gauge  of  physical  motive  energy.  1  ex- 
amine them  closely  and  I  find  the  difference  of  the  two 
to  consist  in  the  complexity  of  their  coils  of  wire.  The 
lesser  power-dynamo,  with  fewer  volts,  has  coarser  coils 
and  fewer  of  them.  Whereas  the  more  powerful  de- 
veloper of  energy  consists  of  endless  and  delicate  wind- 
ings and  layers  of  wire." 

So  witn  the  average,  normal,  healthy  brain.  But  that 
of  the  feeble-minded  child  is  vastly  different.  And  this 
difference  is  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  one  of  compar- 
ative complexity.  The  intricacies  and  correlations  of 
the  normal  child's  mind  are  infinite.  Those  of  the  mind 
of  the  mentally  defective  child  are  more  or  less  crude 
and  simpl  -. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmarth,  the  former  pathologist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Feeblc-Minded  Children,  in 
Elwyn,  Pa.,  made  one  hundred  autopsies,  and  in  fifty 
per  cent,  of  them  traced  the  cause  of  imbecility  to  pre- 
natal, inflammatory  disease.  But  otherwise  he  found 
no  startling  differences  or  defects  in  brain-structure— 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  in  cell  structure.  As  a 
general  rule  the  brains  of  idiots  arc  smaller  than  those 
of  the  normal  and  are  misshapen,  but  this  is  because 
they  are  not  used  and  is  not  due  in  the  vast  bulk  of 
cases  to  any  such  thing  as  cranial  pressure. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  surgical  relief  for 
idiocy  is  either  frequently  employed  or  really  promising 
when  it  is  found  necessary.  What  Dr.  Wilmarth  has 
noted  has  been  a  less  complex  structure  in  the  or- 
iginating  centers  of  the  gray  matter,  and  in  the  con- 
necting fibers  of  the  brains  of  idiots.  Such  children 
have  what  is  known  as  imperfect  power  of  co-ordination. 
They  can  perform  rough  labor,  such  as  throwing  a  ball, 
or  kicking  a  door,  but  they  cannot  thread  a  needle,  or 
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write,  or  pick  pins  out  of  a  small  box.  In  other  words, 
they  can  accomplish  one  uncomplicated  muscular  action 
but  they  cannot  compass  a  movement  dependent  upon 
the  by-play  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  muscles. 
This  is  an  education  in  store  for  them. 

Miss  Camilla  E.  Teisen,  who  was  formerly  employed 
in  Johan  Keller's  Institute  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  who  is  now  settled  down 
as  chief  instructress  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  in 
Elwyn,  regards  the  sight  and  hearing  of  feeble-minded 
children  as  the  senses  most  frequently  defective.  She 
thinks  sight  the  most  important  sense  to  develop,  and 
that  most  easily  developed.  She  feels  assured  of  devel- 
opment in  other  directions  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  color 
dawns  upon  the  child's  mind.  According  to  her  exper- 
ience the  development  of  one  sense  is  accompanied  by 
improvement  of  the  other  senses. 

And  yet  exceptional  cases  have  presented  themselves 
to  her  notice  where  the  development  of  one  sense  has 
seemed  to  leave  the  others  stationary.  Miss  Teisen  has 
found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  moral  sense  without  a 
fair  development  of  the  physical  senses.  Improvement 
of  the  physical  bcnses  has  been  usually  shown  to  im- 
prove the  habits  and  manners.  A  child  that  distin- 
guishes sound  and  appreciates  music  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  howl  and  scream,  and  a  child  that  feels  the 
influence  of  color  is  far  less  inclined  to  tear  its  clothes. 

Miss  Teisen  makes  one  statement  of  unusual  interest. 
She  says  that  many  children  of  lowest  grade  have  per- 
fect sight,  which  their  minds  cannot  use.  This  very 
striking  announcement  opens  the  way  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  structure  of  the  image-field  of  sight, 
together  with  that  of  both  afferent  and  efferent  nervous 
fibers  (the«  carriers  to  and  from  the  brain)  may  not  in 
many  cases  be  approximately  perfect  and  the  only 
trouble  exists  at  the  centers  of  apprehension  and  action 
— the  gray  tissue  cells  of  the  brain  itself. 

As  a  commentary  upon  Miss  Teisen's  views,  I  may 
add  the  very  interesting  statement  of  Dr.  Fernald  that 
the  reason  why  sound  and  color  give  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  feeble-minded  is  that  the  simplicity  of  their  brains 
and  of  their  nervous  fibers  requires  a  greater  blow  of 
sense,  so  to  speak,  to  affect  them  pleasurably.  The  id- 
iotic child  has  the  peculiarity  (shared  with  it  by  Alex- 
ander the  Third  and  the  composer  Bach)  that  he  is  most 
affected  by  loud  music.  In  the  same  way  fullness  and 
force  of  color  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  his  eyes, 
such  as  the  gorgeous  crimson  rose,  or  the  serried  stalks 
of  full-petaled  sunflowers,  or  huge  beds  of  brilliant 
feathery  chrysanthemums. 

It  should  be  premised  that  in  most  cases  of  idiocy 
the  moral  senses  and  the  physical  senses  are  about 
equally  deficient,  and  with  this  is  joined  a  general  lack 
of  nervous  and  muscular  co-ordination  and  tonicity. 

The  education  of  the  imbecile  is  one  requiring  there- 
fore an  infinite  number  of  repetitions  of  a  message 
which  at  the  outset  must  be  unusually  sharp  and  clear 
and  unconfusing.  If  it  is  the  sight  and  hearing  which 
are  to  be  improved  the  pupil  is  placed  in  a  dark  room 
and  into  the  darkness  a  single  ray  of  light  is  admitted. 
And  when  this  rather  starthng  and  antithesal  phenom 
enon  has  caught  and  riveted  the  child's  attention,  a  slide 
is  passed  through  the  beam  of  light  with  sharply  defined 
forms  painted  or  engraved  upon  it.  Simple  forms,  too, 
such  as  the  square,  or  triangle,  or  star.  Then  the  names 
of  these  figures  are  clearly  and  distinctly  and  repeated- 
ly pronounced,  the  name  sounded  each  time  the  object 
is  exhibited.  This  is,  of  course,  an  example  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  an  extreme  case — a  very  apathetic  and  un- 
observant child.  Usually  it  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit 
objects  by  lifting  them  from  the  table  and  simultaneous- 
ly telling  their  names.  This  must  be  done  over  and 
over  again  until  the  nerve  fibers  and  brain-cells  are 
stimulated  into  readier  action  and  developed  into 
fullerand  more  perfected  performance  of  normal  func- 
tions. 

The  imbecile  child's  brain  is  improved  in  just  the 
same  way  that  the  biceps  muscles  of  Sandow  arte  more 
and  more  enlarged.  This  is  done  by  the  repeated  use 
of  small  dumbbells,  at  first,  and  then  by  the  gradual 


substitution  of  heavier  and  heavier  weights.  Touch  is 
the  finest  and  most  indispensable  sense,  as  shown  by  the 
investigations  of  Darwin  and  other  naturalists.  So  its 
perfection  should  be  the  most  impaired  of  all  the  senses 
of  an  imbecile,  aud  this  is  doubtless  the  case.  As  touch 
is,  however,  the  sense  whose  defectiveness  woald  be  the 
most  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  the  observer  little 
is  known  of  its  condition  in  idiots.  They  are,  how- 
ever, unquestionably  lacking  in  the  fine  distinctions  of 
touch  in  the  normal. 

Taste  and  smell,  like  touch,  sight,  and  hearing,  are 
also  defective.  The  child  may  prefer  salt  to  sugar,  or 
the  smell  of  asafetida  to  the  perfume  of  the  rose.  The 
improvement  of  these  tastes  is  largely  a  matter  of  moral 
education  and  they  may  therefore  be  said  to  improve 
pari  passu  ^  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  sense  itself. 

A  gentleman  who  is  now  in  the  employment  of  the 
government  at  Washington  has  spent  a  number  of  years 
experimenting  with  dogs,  and  he  has  found  that  he  can 
bring  about  much  this  same  state  of  affairs  in  their 
brains.  A  dog  is,  of  course,  much  lower  in  the  state  of 
being  than  a  man  ;  its  senses  are  not  so  delicate,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  smell,  and  its  muscular  move- 
ments are  not  anything  like  so  fine. 

This  experimentalist  has  taken  one  dog  and  given  it 
an  excessive  training  in  the  use  of  the  right  leg,  another 
in  the  use  of  the  left  leg ;  another  in  the  use  of  the 
right  eye,  another  in  the  use  of  the  left  eye  ; — the  other 
eye  being  covered  ;  another  was  limited  to  seeing  the 
color  red ;  another  was  highly  trained  in  hearing  sounds  ; 
another  in  barking,  and  so  on.  After  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  to  render  it  plain  to  the  mind  of  the  master 
that  he  had  practically  finished  the  special  education  of 
his  dogs,  he  put  them  to  a  painless  death  with  chloro- 
form and  removed  their  brains  and  examined  them  un- 
der his  miscroscope.  And  he  found  that  all  of  these 
dog-brains  differed  ;  some  had  more  structure  in  the 
eye  center,  and  some  in  the  barking  center,  and  some 
in  the  tail  wagging  center.  That  no  two  of  them  had 
what  he  called  this  structural  dominancy  in  the  same 
place,  and  that  they  all  had  better  brains  in  special  di- 
rections than  they  would  have  had  without  his  train- 
ing. 

His  conclusion,  and  not  unjustly,  I  think,  is  that  the 
brain  of  the  dog  is  pretty  much  in  his  hands  what  the 
dough  is  in  the  hands  of  the  baker,  that  he  can  knead 
it  into  any  shape  that  he  wills.  I  must  not  be  misun- 
derstood in  indicating,  nor  must  his  experiments  be 
misunderstood  in  proving  that  palpable  success  follows 
every  such  experiment,  or  that  he  can  always  make 
good  dog  brain  material  out  of  poor  dog  brain  material ; 
but  where  the  animal  is  of  a  good  breed,  and  is  well 
nourished,  and  shows  a  pre-disposition  for  the  posses- 
sion of  ability  in  certain  directions,  the  experimenter 
has  been  able  to  develop  that  ability  to  a  marvelous 
extent. 

This  absolute  power  of  the  will  over  brain  and  body 
tissue — power  to  construct  complexity  out  of  simplicity 
in  the  dog,  is  just  exactly  the  same  thing  as  that  power 
which  is  possessed  by  hypnotizers.  Their  strong  will 
beating  upon  that  center  in  the  brain  of  the  hypnotized 
subject,  which  receives  the  sense  of  light,  causes  that 
subject  to  declare  that  he  can  see  the  thin  flames  burn- 
ing at  either  pole  of  a  magnet,  or  if  it  is  the  center  of 
hearing,  that  he  hears  all  manner  of  soft  and  distant 
soun4^. 

The  bearing  of  my  subject  upon  the  proper  education 
of  children  is  so  apparent  as  not  to  need  any  further 
explanation.  I  shall  discuss  in  another  paper  the  multi- 
polar-cell,  which  is  the  physical  basis  of  thought  in  the 
brain  and  the  new  methods  for  its  development. 

S.  MiLLiNGTON  Miller,  M  D. 

St,  Denis  Hotel,  New  York. 


This  is  my  eighth  year  and  I  like  my  Journal  better  than 
ever.  Ida  M.  Wagner. 

Cheney^  Wask. 
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Nature  in  Autumn. 

There  is  someting  in  the  last  efforts  of  nature,  pressed  by  frost 
and  admonished  of  winter's  approach  that  is  especially  charming. 
One  may  gather  now  in  the  fields  a  few  low-growing  golden-rods, 
the  taller  ones  having  flowered  out  weeks  ago  ;  clover  blossoms, 
daisies,  wild  asters,  and  several  smsdler  blossoms,  white  or  pur- 
ple, doubtless  of  the  aster  family.  The  clover  blossoms  at  this 
time  are  peculiarly  rich  in  color.  They  are  admirable  with  the  gold- 
en rod  or  belated  wild  carrot  blossoms*  The  golden  rod  bloom- 
ine  now  is  perhaps  a  little  less  brilliant  than  its  earlier  cousins. 
The  asters  are  deep  purple,  and  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  at 
any  other  season.  The  daisies  seem  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  daisies  of  July  and  August. 

These  late  blossoms  are  harmonious  with  the  berries  and  bril- 
liant autumn  leaves.  The  blackberry  canes  retain  all  their  leaves 
in  perfect  state,  but  turn  to  maroon  red.  A  bouquet  of  golden- 
rod,  clover,  and  asters,  with  a  stout  blackbeny  cane  to  furnish 
foliage,  has  a  wonderful  charm  as  an  indoor  decoration.  A  dili- 
gent search  would  probably  reveal  a  few  wild  roses  still  blooming. 
They  have  a  brave  persistence  in  sheltered,  swampy  spots.  Even 
field  violets  are  found  late  in  the  autumn. —  The  Sun. 


The  hills  are  now  at  their  height  of  glory,  and  in  the  broad 
▼alleys  the  water  courses  are  marked  by  the  richest  reds  and  yel- 
lows, maroons  and  olives,  russet  brown,  orange  and  buff,  and  all 
that  superb  gamut  of  the  spectrum  which  stns[s  to  the  eye  as 
birds  sing  to  the  ear  in  summer,  when  the  woods  and  fields  are 
lull  of  chants  and  warbles  and  living  joyance.  No  frost  has  marred 
the  splendid  changes  of  the  trees,  and  in  this  region  the  au- 
tumn flowers  are  to  be  found  in  bloom  over  many  a  meadow, 
pasture,  and  forest  opening,  whence  they  have  commonly  disap- 
I>eared  at  this  time.  The  sheltered  nooks  are  not  alone  in  spor- 
tive new  blooms  of  aster  and  golden-rod,  daisy  and  clover,  wild 
flax  and  caraway,  bouncing  bets  and  immortelles,  while  the  herb 
robert's  delicate  pink  flower  nestles  in  its  exquisitely  wrought 
leaves,  among  whose  green  are  changing  colors  as  rich  as  on  the 
maples  themselves.  The  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  grape  vines, 
ana  the  rare  abundance  of  the  clusters  adorn  the  thickets,  now 
and  then  giving  the  charm  of  their  fruitage  to  some  forest  tree, 
which  they  have  caught  upon  and  climbed,  and  compensate  for 
their  too  close  embrace  by  that  unwonted  beauty. 

In  the  forests  aisles,  or  among  the  lanes  and  generous  fields, 
there  is  a  sober  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  largely  proceeds  from 
the  subtle  dying  ordors  of  the  leaves  which  have  fulfilled  their 
ofiice  and  now  are  sinking  to  earth  to  re-begin  their  service  of  use 
and  beauty  through  transformation.  All  now  is  solemn  and  rest- 
ful in  the  woods  and  fields ;  work  is  over,  repose  has  come ;  and 
yet  in  this  there  is  nothing  that  depresses,  nothing  that  bears  the 
emphasis  of  gloom  or  melancholy.  It  is  what  should  be,  and  so 
we  rtcogmit  it,  and  find  in  these  days  of  glowing  color  and  per- 
vading fragrance  great  store  of  comfort  and  consolation.  The 
farewell  that  is  breathed  by  these  ferny  scents  and  last  lingering 
leafage ;  the  shy  and  mysterious  essence  of  the  witch-hazel  pene- 
trating through  it  all  with  a  charm  that  cannot  be  defined,  but  is 
like  a  spiritual  greeting ;  this  is  the  most  sane  and  ennobling[,  and 
leaves  the  lover  of  Nature  a  blessing  for  the  imprisoning  period  of 
the  snows. 

How  great  a  blessing,  indeed,  is  the  constant,  calm  process  of 
Nature  in  this  zone  of  the  earth,  where  we  escape  its  extremes, 
and  have  her  best  work  to  enjoy !  It  is  perhaps  nowhere  else  so 
perfectly  easy  to  feel  the  even  hand  of  the  guiding  Divinity. — 
Springfield  Republican. 


A  Withered  Lea£ 

By  Lena  E,  Faulds. 

Withered  and  fallen  I  lie, 
Trampled  'neath  hurrying  feet ; 

Never  a  friend  do  I  spy. 
In  the  great  throng  of  the  street. 

Once  I  was  youthful  and  fair, 
Swinging  aloft  on  the  bough. 

Kissed  by  the  soft  balmy  air, — 
Gone  is  my  joyousness  now. 

Yet  I  shall  never  repine. 

Life  has  been  pleasant  and  bright. 
Many  a  service  was  mine, 

Wnen  I  was  basking  in  light. 

Shelter  I  gave  from  the  heat 
Many  a  heart  have  I  cheered. 

Thus  have  I  memories  sweet 
Tho'  I  am  withered  and  seared, 
LuMerne,  Pa, 


College  Entrance  Requirements. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  Wilson  Farrand,  of  the 
Schoolmasters*  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  delivered 
at  the  meeting  held  October  12,  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
association.  Its  subject  is  "  The  Reform  of  College  Entrance 
Requirements."  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  ScJhoolmastcrs* 
Association  "  to  aid  in  bringing  about  uniformity  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  standard  of  preparatory  work,"  and  Mr.  Farrand's  ex- 
cellent address  will  do  much  toward  getting  the  members  to  work 
preparing  a  feasible  plan  to  attain  the  aim  thus  stated.  Only  a 
few  of  the  principal  points  in  the  address  can  be  given  here. 

"  The  ideal  entrance  examination,"  the  speaker  said,  **  will  at- 
tempt to  discover  not  so  much  what  a  candidate  has  done  as 
what  he  can  do.  This  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  especially  under 
the  conditions  that  prevail  at  the  entrance  examinations,  but  the 
nearer  this  standard  can  be  approached  the  more  rational  will  be 
the  test." 

Speaking  of  the  defects  of  present  examination  systems,  Mr. 
Ferrand  said : 

'*  The  fault  of  attempting  too  much,  of  trying  to  test  the  details  of  a  stu- 
dent's work  is  fundamental.  Unless  it  is  eradicated  the  whole  system  of 
entrance  examinations  must  fail  to  secure  proper  results.  It  is  this  that 
compels  us  to  bear  the  entrance  examinations  so  constantly  in  mind  in  our 
work,  and  sometimes  forces  us  to  think  more  of  fitting  for  an  examination 
than  of  teaching  the  subject.  I  believe  that  it  is  largely  because  of  this  de- 
fect that  so  much  fault  is  justly  found  with  the  present  system. 

**  These  then  are  the  charges  that  we  have  to  bring  against  the  present 
requirements  for  admission  to  our  colleges — first,  the  lack  of  uniformity ; 
second,  the  varying  standard  of  enforcement ;  third,  the  uncertainty  and 
inaccuracy  of  administration ;  fourth,  the  specific  and  detailed  character  of 
many  of  the  examinations." 

The  following  measures  of  remedying  existing  faults  of  entrance 
examinations  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Ferrand  : 

First,  Every  candidate  should  be  required,  before  entering  an  examina- 
tion, to  submit  a  certificate  from  his  principal  instructor  stating  what  work 
he  had  done  in  each  subject  and  approximately  what  has  been  the  <}uality 
of  the  work.  That  is.  the  certificate  would  give  the  teacher's  opinion  of 
the  success  with  which  the  pupil  had  accomplished  his  schooUwork. 

Second,  The  examinations  should  then  be  made  general  rather  than 
specific.  With  the  certificate  showing  what  the  candidate  had  done  in  each 
subject  there  would  be  no  need  to  test  the  details  of  past  vrtxk.  If  it  were 
known  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  had  been  done  in  any  subject,  the 
only  object  of  an  examination  would  be  to  determine  in  some  <1^i]|k  ^h^ 
thoroughness  and  understanding  with  which  it  had  been  done.  This  it  is 
possible  for  an  examination  to  do.  And  this  would  rob  the  examinations 
of  much  of  their  terror  for  pupils  and  teachers. 

Third,  The  decision  as  to  the  admission  of  a  candidate  should  then  be 
nuule  by  the  college,  basing  the  judgment  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  both 
the  certificate  and  the  examination.  This  would  throw  the  responsibili^ 
of  the  decision  upon  the  college,  but  it  would  give  the  college  a  sound  basis 
for  decision,  which  is  not  afforded  bv  the  present  system  of  examinations. 
Our  schools  and  coUeges  have  found  the  system  of  promotion  from  class  to 
class  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  alone  to  be  unsatisfactory.  So  also 
has  the  system  of  promotion  from  school  to  college  on  the  same  basis  been 
found  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Generally  it  has  been  found  best  to  judge 
of  a  student's  pjade,  or  of  his  fitness  for  promotion  by  combining  the  re- 
cord of  his  daily  work  through  the  term  with  that  of  an  examination  at  the 
close.  The  one  supplements  the  other,  and  the  two  combined  afford  a  fair 
basis  for  jud^^ment.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  same  ^stem  should  not 
be  applied  with  equal  success  to  determine  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  to  pass 
from  a  preparatory  school  to  a  college. 

Fourth,  As  long  as  the  college  maintains  examinations,  it  should  provide 
for  administering  them  accuratelv,  fairly,  and  wisely.  The  preparation  of 
the  papers  should  be  in  the  hanos  of  capable  men,  under  such  supervision 
and  so  restricted  that  the  absurd. travesties  now  sometimes  inflicted  upon  us 
would  be  impossible.  A  sufficient  force  of  competent  men  should  be  pro- 
vided to  pass  upon  the  examinations  promptly  and  justly.  The  final  de- 
cision should  be  placed  in  such  hands  that  we  could  feel  confidence  that  the 
fate  of  our  pupils  was  determined  bv  men  of  experience  and  sound  judg- 
ment, not,  as  we  know  to  be  sometimes  the  case,  by  inexperienced,  untried 
tutors.  Definite  arrangements  should  be  made  by  which  any  schoolmaster 
could  obtain  at  least  a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  a  candidate  re- 
commended by  him  was  rejected  or  conditioned. 

Of  course,  all  this  means  increased  labor  and  expense  for  the  college. 
We  recognize  that  fact,  but  we  insist  that  if  a  coUe^  undertakes  so  serious 
a  task  as  passing  upon  the  Qualifications  for  admission  of  candidates,  it  is 
morally  bound  to  provide  facilities  for  doing  that  work  thoroughly  and 
welL  No  considerations  of  convenience  or  economy  can  free  it  from  this 
obligation. 

Fifth,  The  re<][uirements  of  the  various  colleges  should  be  uniform.  As 
I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  argue  that  the  same  subjects  should  necessarily 
be  required  at  all  colleges,  although,  unless  a  choice  of  subjects  is  allowed 
the  candidate.  I  hold  this  to  be  extremelv  desirable.  I  do  insist,  however, 
that  the  standard  in  any  subject  should  be  the  same  in  every  college  requir- 
ing that  subject.  I  see  no  objection  to  dividing  a  subject  into  two  parts- 
elementary  and  advanced,  but  I  hold  that  Elementary  Greek  and  Elemen- 
tary Latin  should  mean  the  same  thing  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and 
Princeton.  One  course  in  science,  mathematics,  English,  French,  or  history 
should  prepare  students  equally  well  for  every  college  naming  those  sub^- 
jects  in  its  list  of  requirements.  This  is  the  most  pressing,  the  most  needed 
reform,  and  it  is  the  one  to  the  securing  of  which  we  should  turn  our  best 
energies  at  the  present  time. 


I  am  glad  you  have  not  changed  the  Educational  Founda- 
tions ;  /'.  e„  the  plan  and  the  subjects.  1  wish  you  God-speed 
in  your  effort  to  make  it  the  paper  it  is.  It  is  Uie  best  paper 
published  to  make  progressive  teachers. 

Urbana,  Ohio.  C.  C.  Livingston. 
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A  Three  Years'  High  School  Course 

HiDimum  requltemeola  u  tecomnieDded  b;  the  Council  of  Supciinlen- 
dcDU  at  ill  Newburg  meeting ; 

I.  Ettgliik.  three  fean,  or  340  tecilallons.  To  include  grammar,  rhet- 
oric, liteialure.  and  composition.  The  work  In  literature  should  cover  at 
least  the  ground  required  for  admission  to  college  bj  the  association  ai 
■cbools  and  colleges  of  the  middle  states  and  UaryTand. 

3.  MatkemalU!,  three  fears,  or  340  redtatlaoi.  To  include  algebra  to 
the  end  of  quadratic  equations,  plane  geometry,  and  a  review  of  Brithmetic. 

J.  A  fortigit  language,  Latin,  French,  or  German,  three  yeara,  or  340 
iccilalians.  To  include  at  least  the  grammar  of  the  language  and  transla- 
tion at  sight  of  simple  prose  and  poetry  into  idiomatic  English. 

4.  //ij/uryiijuf  fiMfi,  three  jears,  or  330  recitations.  To  include  Eng- 
liih.  Greek,  and  Roman  history,  with  the  intensive  study  for  at  least  five 
months  of  civics  and  some  special  period  of  American  history. 

5.  ^auif'Hf,  three  years,  or  330  recitations.  To  include  the  priadplei  and 
practice  of  repreientation  drawing,  construction  drawmg,  and  decoration 
drawing. 

6.  Physics  and  botamy^  with  individual  laboratory  work,  two  years  or  330 
-"" '■'■    mstry  directly  applicable  to  physics  and  botany  to  be 


.ught  it 


with  t> 


subjecl 


7.  Physiology  and  loolagy.  1 

8.  GrografAy,  physical  aud 

9.  fatal  mytic.  three  years. 
a.  Four  or  live  year  counea  lu  uign  scnoojs,  or  courses  m  lostiiuiLons  01 

higher  rank,  should  include  the  subjels  required  in  the  three  year  course. 

B.  The  eiamination  in  scholarship  required  for  teachers'  license  should 
be  made  before  the  applicant  enters  upon  a  course  of  professional  training 


c.  Most 
professional  courses  any  oni 


lal  schools  should  not  admit  to  their 
not  completed  a  scholastic  course  at 
:o  the  above  three  years'  high  school  course. 


Notes  of  Interest  from  School  Reports 

Slate  of  New  Jersey, — Annual  report  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  witb  accom- 
panying documents.  For  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  189J. 
Total  value  of  school  property,  tii.75>.332.  No.  of  children 
the  school-houses  will  accommodate.  249,844.  No.  of  children 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  364,;o7.  Average  attendance.  159,- 
944.  Average  time  tbe  schools  were  kept  open,  9  months  and  8 
days.  No.  of  school-houses  1,754,  No.  erected  during  the  year. 
33.  Average  cost  per  pupil,  based  on  average  attendance,  ti8.li. 
No,  ol  male  teachers.  730.    No.  of  female  teachers,  4.344.  Total, 

i  1,074.  Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers,  I79.84 ;  of 
eniale  teachers.  $45.49.  The  total  value  of  school  property  in- 
creased nearly  one  million  and  a  half  dttring  1893-4.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  shows  a  gain  of  14,919  as  against  6,334  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  averajje  attendance  increased  7,671. 
Number  of  teachers  shows  a  net  increase  of  306.  There  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  male  teachers,    Tbe  average  monthly 


salary  of  male  teachers  was  lowered  $.15,  and  that  of  female 
teachers  increased  1 1.24. 

During  tbe  year  $19,513.34  have  been  raised  in  districts  for 
manual  :raining,  $3,630  lor  free  school  libraries,  and  $50  raised 
in  counties  for  teachers'  libraries. 

No.  of  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools,  11,282.  Aver^^ 
attendance,  5.380.  No.  of  teachers,  343.  Total  expenditure  (or 
evening  schools,  $5,549.43- 

Value  of  normal  school  $3!J5,ooo.  No.  of  difierent  pupils  en- 
rolled during  year,  525.  No.  of  pupils  graduated,  139.  No. 
graduated  from  model  school,  35.  State  SupL  Poland  strongly 
urges  the  erection  of  two  normal  schools,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
state,  and  one  in  Essex  county ;  diplomas  of  normal  schools  o( 
other  states,  being  accepted  under  certain  restrictions,  as  tbe 
equivalent  of  the  New  Jersey  state  normal  school,  the  lack  of 
trained  teachers  in  the  state  has  been  less  severely  felt.  No.  of 
teachers  who  are  normal  graduates,  ;47  ',  college  ^^uates,  136; 
holding  special  certilicates,  106;  holding  state  certificates,  921. 
The  chief  changes  effected  by  the  legislature  during  tbe  year,  are  ; 
The  Township  School  act.  The  Free  Text-Book  act.  The  Tem- 
perance Instruction  act.  the  re-organization  of  the  state  school 
board,  and  the  restoring  riparian  moneys  to  the  state  school  fund. 
The  whole  number  of  townships  and  cities  in  the  state  is,  313, 
and  the  whole  number  of  school  districts  1,048.  Under  the  op- 
tion of  tbe  township  act  the  number  of  school  districts  will  bl- 
atter be  the  same  as  that  of  cities  and  townships. 

Moberly,  jife.— Report,  course  of  study,  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  public  schools.  Total  expenditure,  $43,308.18.  No. 
of  white  pupils  enrolled,  1,471.  No.  of  colored  pupils,  ''7S9;  ^o- 
of  white  teachers.  39 ;  colored.  4-  Aver^;e  monthly  salary  of 
teachers,  $44.34.  Value  of  school  property,  $75,000. 
PAOE  409.] 


School  Building  Notes. 

ARIZONA. 
Tucson  will  build  addition  to  the  Unitenity.    Write  J.  Geo.  Hildngct, 
Main  St:,  or  L.  Z«ckendorf  &Co.,  HainSt. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Berkeley  will  build  high  schooL 

Loi  Angeles  will  buUd  ichooihouses.    Write  C.  A.   Luckcnbach,  city 
clerk. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
Washington  will  build  Greenleaf  tchoolhouse.  cost  f  n.ooo ;  sereial  new 
ichooihouses  ate  recommended  by  the  school  board  to  be  built  and  addi- 
tions to  eiistmg  ones.— Will  build  the  De  Feyster  Hall  of  LanCuafeL 
Writ    "-     •  -'-^      ■  ■  


istmg  I 
■dofTi 


'rustees,  American  Uniie 
GEORGIA. 
Write  Brace  &  Morgan,  archs.,  Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS. 
J  addition  to  Wentwanh  school.    Cost  $50.000,— abo 
i=\  $80,000.    \Vrtle  Board  of  Education.— Additions  and 
Cook  Co.  Nor.  Sch.  Write  D.  D.  Healy.  Fr«.  Co.  Board, 

o  Goodrich  sch.  building.    Write  Aug.   Fiedler,  arch., 

17  Schiller  bidg. 

De  Kalb  will  erect  Northern  Ills.  State  N.  S.  Write  Arch.,  C.  E.  Broib. 
Springfield  will  build  addition  to  Western  lUlnois  Stale  N.  S.  Write 
iwrnan  &  Patterion,  Indianapolis. 

INDIANA. 
will  build  schoolhouse.    Cost  $10,000. 
INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
Uuakegee. — Plans  have  been  prepared  o(  the  seminary  for  Harrell   Insti 
._      ^__.™    _.     ._.,  ^,  H.  Bnckley. 

IOWA. 

Des  Uoines  will  build   schoolhouM. 
Write  S.  W.  Baker,  1333  East  glh  Atb. 


'rite  S.  W.  Baker,  1333  East  91b  Atb. 

Dunlap  will  build  schoolhouse.  Writs 
J.  E.  Uielrick,  Fallerson  block,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Des  Moines  will  build  schoolhouw. 
Write  S.  W.  Baker,  1311  East  Ninth  A«: 

Hill's  Siding  will  build  schoolhouse. 
Write  H.  B.  Cline. 

Waukonwillbuild  schoolhouse.  Writ* 
John  White,  south  of  the  Poor  Farm, 

Winierset  will  build  srboalbouse. 
Write  M.  M.  Gilleran,  Secy. 

Yale   will  build  schoolhouse:      Write 

Archs.  Foster,  Liebbe&  Co.,  DesMoloeik 

KANSAS. 

Weir  will  build  schoolhcwse.  Coat 
S3o,oco.  Write  H.  M.  Hadley.  architect, 
Topeta. 

MARYLAND. 

Balii:nore  will  build  schoolhouse.  Wrila 

J.  Theo.  Oster.  inspector  of  buildingv 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. — A  new  la*  school  buildlac 
will  be  erected  to  be  added  to  BoMoa 
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will  eg 


MISSOURI, 
t  school.    Cost.  Ss,ooo.    Write  Arch. 


C.  E.  Illlley,  Si.  Louii. 

Kansas  City  will  erect  tchoothouse  al  West  Botloms,  of 
this  city.  Cost,  $«,(ioo.  Write  Atch.  Geo.  Matthews.  M. 
K.  &  T.  Trust  Bide. 

Weslpmt  will  build  schoolhouse.  Write  Arch.  L.  G. 
Uiddiugh,  Uassacbowtti  Bldg. 

NEBRASKA. 
Tekamah  will  build  schoolhouse.     Cost,  9io,cxx>. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester  will  build  taieti  scliooL     Cost  about  $ijo,ooa. 
NEW  JERSEY, 
schoolhouse.      Cost,  ^, 


Deaville  will  crpcl 
Arch.  C.  Weir.  Mori 

Hasbrouck  Height! 
Write  boan:  ofcijiica 

Newark  will  buili 
Arch.  P.  G.  Botcher, 

Red  Bank  will  bui 
Arch.  Fred  Treaui. 

Rideefield  will  er 


Write 

CoStt30,0t». 


schoolhouse.     Coat  $6,000.     Write 
I  sclioolhouse.    Writs  W.  M.  She> 


STRPNT  t:NTI^Nff. 


UDivereitT.    Cost  $100,000.    Write  W.  G.  Preston,  architect, 
>b^  street.— Will  build  addition  to  Lewis  school.     Wriie 
Arch.  L.  H.  Bacon,  3-j  Schoolslr 


NEW  YORK. 

Binghamton  will  erect  buildings  for  Barlow  School  d 
Induilnal  Ans.    Wnte  T.  I.  Lacej  4  Son,  atchs. 

Brooklyn  wU!  build  nine  schoolhouses.  Write  John  He 
Namee.  chairman,  131  UvingstonSt.  Willalso  nukealler- 
ations  in  three  eiisllne  schoolhouses.  Write  Arch.  J.  W. 
Nau|;hion,  1.11  LivingstOD  St. 

BuHalo  will  build  schoolhouse.  Cost  $45,000.  Wr.te 
Arch.  F.W.Caulkins.— Will  also  build  sixteen  room  sched- 
house.  Write  Arch-  Aug.  Esen«ein.  Will  build  additwrn 
to  public  school  No.  13.  also  addition 
Write  R.  G.  Parsons.  Sec';. 

Dunkirk  will  build  addition  to  academy. 
Write  W.  H.  Archer,  Bufhlo,  aich. 

Glen  Ridce  will  build  schoolhouse.     Cost  $4<'*oo. 

JamesiowD  will  bui  dschoolbouse. 

Rondout  will  erect  schoolhou 
sley,  ptesident. 

Woodhaven  iL.  !.)  will  build  schoolhouse. 

Yonkers  will  build  schoolhouse.  Coil,  fxMioa.  Write 
Arch.  Anthony  Imhoff. 

OHIO. 
will  build  schoolhouse.    Cost  $85,000.    Write  Arch.,  H.  E. 


school   No.  6. 
Com,   t4o,oc>>. 


Write  Jas.  G.  I 


Brockton  will  buitd 


a  board  of  edu- 


,  ^   —Also  high  school. 

Coat  $350,000. 

Fall  River  will  build  slate  normal  school.  C(ut  $115,000. 
Write  Thomas  Conoell,  arch. 

Gloucester  will  buil4  schoolhouse.  Cost  $40,000.  Write 
Archs.  Loring  &  Phipps,  53  State  street,  Boston. 

Holyoke  will  buitd  hieh  school.  Cost  $3co,ooo.  Write 
G.P-  B.  Aldermao,  371  High  street. 


I  hieh  schc 
&  Haven,  I 


■i  $5=,' 


Wrii 


Arcbi.  Wheelwngbt  &  H  , 

No.  Atllehoro  will  hulld  schoolhouse.  Cost  $15,000. 
Write  T.  G.  Sandland,  chairman. 

PittsfieW  will  build  schoolhouse.  Cost$30.ooo.  WriteF. 
L  Cooper,  53  Devonshire  street,  Boston.— Also  high  school. 
WriteH.  W.  Partridge,  s  crelary. 

Quincy  will  build  addition  to  the  Woodward  Instiiule. 
Cost  $a3,ooo.  Write  Arch.  J.  E.  Chandler,  85  Devonshire 
■tieet,  Boston. 

5print;field  will  buitd  schoolhouse.  Write  F.  R.  Ri<h- 
nond,  architect. 

Turner's  Falls  will  erect  schoolhouse.  Cost  $n,ooo. 
Write  Archs.  Cblckering  &  O'Connell.  Fuller  BIk.. 
^»inj:field. 

Worcester  will  erect  schoolhouse.  Write  Archs.  Fulltr. 
Delano  &  Frost. 


Delrajwili  e.._      __ ^^ 

Archs.  Ualcomson  &    Kigeinboiham,  53   Moffet  Building, 
Detroit. 

Detroit   will  build  schoolhouse.     Cost    $30,000.     Write 
Archs.  Ua1conibson&  Hieeinbi-IhaiD. 

Springwel's  will  build  schoolhouse.  Cost  Sij.ooo.   Write 
Arclis.  Malcombson  &  Higginbothani,  Detroit. 

psilanti  will  build  schoolhouse.     Cost  $15,000.    Write 
'^  --  -  sons  HlEcinbolham. 


Ypsila 


Jackson  will 
Arch.  F.   W.  Kinney. 

Uinneapoliswill  build  highschi 
graded  school.     Cost  $40,000. 

Rushmore  will  build  schoolhoi 
Arcb.  Albert  Bryan.  Dululh. 

St.    Paul  will  build  an  assembly  and  drill 
'--rsity. 


Cost,  $50,000.  Also 
1  Arch.  C.  F,  Struck. 
Cost,  $3,000.  Write 
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Delaware  will  build  schoolhouse. 
Write  J.  R.  Bailej,  clerk. 

Eljila  will  build  schoolbouce. 
WrileJ.  D.  Gawer,  WXh. 

Mark  Ceotcr  will  build  a  school- 
house.  Write  L.  K.  Kilteman, 
cleric. 

Norwood  will  build  Khoolhouse. 
Cost  Sjs.ooo.  Write  Archs,,  Sweeney 
&  Robinson,  54a  Main  St.,  Ciccin- 

Thompson  Township  will  build 
IchnolhouK.  Write  Jas.  R.  Bailer, 
clerk. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clifton  HeiKhts,— An  addiLion  will 
be  built  to  Uoiveisily  of  Pentisyl- 
vania.  Write  .4rch,.  Frank  RigE'. 
Pbila. 

Doylestown  will  build  schoolhouse, 

Easlon  will  build  schoolhou^. 

Fa  Hand.— Archbishop  Ryan,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  purchase  site  lor 
Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys.  Large 
building  will  be  erected. 

Uilton  will  erect  school  bulldiugs. 

Philadelphia.— Addition  to  be  buili 
to  the  Sci  ool  of  Our  Mother  or  Sor- 
rows. Write  F.  R.  Waison,  s'S 
Walnut  St. 

Pittsburg  will  build  school.  Cos; 
$35,000.  Write  Atch.,  V.  J.  L. 
Peoples. — Also  a  school  buikling  to 
cost  $iio,ooc. — A  fireproof  school- 
house  and  gymnasium  will  be  built 
lor  St.  Stanislaus  church.  Write 
Arch.,  F.  C,  Sauer,  Hamiltou  build- 


uildinj 


Write  D.  A.  Stevenson,  secy  ,  board. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providf  Dce  will  build  schoolhouse. 

Write  Arch.,  Ht.ppin,  Read  &  Hop- 


— Also  additi 


.    Wril 


Atchs.,  MartiD  & 

Woonsockel  will  erect  R.  C.  par- 
ochial school .  CostS^o.oco.  Write 
Aichs..  W.  R.  Walker  &  Sod,  Provi- 

SOUTH  DAKOTA, 

Dell  Rapids  will  etecl  schoolhouie. 

Write  O.  B.  Dajilgier.  clerk. 

VERMONT. 

Burlington  will  errcl  schoolhouse. 

Write  Arch.,  C.  W.  Buckham. 

VIRGINIA. 


Shepherd- !• 


1  build  >c1i<>cl- 


soiituwi'ireor 


WISCONSIN. 
Buriington  will  build  schoolhouse.      Cost  $35,000.      Writ:  J.  G.  Chand- 
ler. An^.,  Raane. 

Milwaukee  will  build  schoolhouse.     Write  Archs.,  Schnetiky  &   Liebeit. 
Palmyra  wilt  build  schoolhouse.    Cost  (10,500.    Write  H.  J.  Van  Ryn, 

Sparta  wil]  build  schoolhouse.  Co«  $ao,ooo.  Write  Arch.,  J.  G 
Chandler.  Racine. 

Superior  will  build  Normal  schcol.  Coil  $6o,ago.  Wiite  The  Bamett  & 
Record  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Uiun. 

"  I  have  been  takinjj  The  JOURNAL  about  ten  yeai^,  antl  I  do 
not  teel  thai  1  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  1  am  more  mdebted 
to  The  School  Journal  than  to  any  other  source  (or  my  suc- 
cess and  progress.  It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me.  and  has 
helped  me  to  inspire  others  to  betur  and  nobler  work.  1  am 
sure  The  School  Journal  is  the  best  school  paper  pubhsheil. 

A.  J.  Harbaugh, 
Ursinus  College,  C^Uegivillt,  Pa.     Dean  of  Academic  Dep't. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  of  Aug.  31,  1^95,  writes  ;  "  A  sym- 
posium on  •  Correlation  and  Concentration  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation '  is  an  important  feature  of  ihe  twenty-fifth  annual  summer 
number  of  The  School  Journal,  New  Vork  ciiy.  Practical, 
■ucccssful  educators,  representing  schorls  and  colleges,  here  dis- 
cuss freely  the  most  desirable  methods  in  elementary  education. 
No  one  article  is  of  greater  general  Interest  than  the  leading  one 
by  Levi  Seeley  on  ■  Rehgion  in  the  Common  Schools.'  Mr.  Seeley 
makes  a  forcible  plea  for  the  use  ol  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
as  a  text-book  of  sacred  history  and  literature.  He  believes  that 
in  their  jealousy  for  religious  freedom,  Americans  have  perhaps 
gone  too  far  in  excluding  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  Numerous 
llustrations,  mostly  portraits,  add  interest  to  this  number,  which 
s  a  valuable  addition  to  current  educational  literature." 


rm\  TLOOR  .FLAn 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

Rear  Admiral  Kirkland,  who  is  in  disfavor  at  the  navy  depart- 
ment, has  been  detached  from  the  European  squadron  [and  or- 
dered home. Although  the  rudder  of  the  St.  Louii  was  broken, 

the  engines  steered  the  vessel  safely  10  Southampton. The 

Guatemala  government  signs  local  contracts  for  the  building  of 
III  miles  of  new  railway  lines  which  uill  open  up  coffee  and 

cattle  lands  of  great  value. The  new  Spanish  gunboat  Ahia- 

rado  damaged  by  collision  with  a   schooner  on  the  Clyde. 

President  Cleveland  returns  to  Washington  from  the  Atlanta  ex- 
position.  The  Cuban  republic  organizts  with  Salvador  Cisne- 

tos  Btlancourt  as  president. The  sultan  disposes  of  trouble- 
some members  of  the  Young  Turkish  party  by  having  them 

dropped  from  a  warship  in  the  swiftest  part  of  the  Bos|)orus. 

Famine  in  the  Smolensk  and  Pskow  districts  of  Russia. At- 

faro  installed  as  president  of  Ecuador — Belgium  to  pay  England  an 

indemnity  for  the  execution  of  Mr.  Stokes  in  Africa. Nearly  a 

million  Mohammedans  in  rebellion  in  Northwestern  China. 

Chile  proposes  to  build  a  military  post  and  port  near  Talcah'iano 
to  cost  $18,000,000. Sir  Charles  Halle,  the  celebrated  musi- 
cian, passes  away. The  Ribot  cabinet  ovtrihrown  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  hundred  votes  on  the  question  of  ths  Southern  Rail- 
way scandals.— Confederate  veterans  in  Florida  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  Cuban  insurgents. Cuban  tlay  at  the  Atlanta  ex- 
position is  postponed  by  advice  of  administrative  officials. 
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Letters. 


A  Live  County  Superintendent 

Two  great  unsolved  problems  of  education  are  those 
relating  to  the  large  city  schools  and  the  country 
schools.  The  former  is  far  more  difficult,  as  it  is  al- 
most hopelessly  entangled  in  suppressive  organizations, 
suppressive  of  personality  in  teaching.  The  country 
school  problem,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  to  deal  with 
stiflfened  organization,  but  rather  with  desultory,  un- 
pedagogical,  and  unprofitable  work. 

In  the  West  the  keynote  of  progress  in  the  country 
schools  is  the  county  superintendency.  It  is  almost  an 
invariable  rule  that  the  real  value  of  the  schools  in  a 
county  can  be  measured  by  the  superintendent.  Many 
superintendents  simply  rattle  around  in  their  positions, 
holding  them  by  strategy,  and  keeping  their  schools  in 
a  stagnated  condition;  but  there  are  some  superintend- 
ents who  are  fully  alive  to  their  great  responsibility,  and 
are  doing  excellent  work.  Two  lines  of  initial  work 
can  be  pursued  in  country  schools  to  great  advantage  ; 
one  is  the  introduction  of  good  literature  and  the  other 
is  stirring  up  the  people  to  discuss  the  questions  of  ed- 
ucation. 

During  the  long  winter  months  the  people  of  sparsely 
inhabited  districts  have  very  few  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing each  other  socially  outside  of  church  meetings  ;  but 
I  have  found  one  man  in  Michigan  who  knows  how  to 
bring  the  country  people  together. 

Last  winter,  in  a  blinding  snow  storm  and  bitter  cold, 
I  traveled  several  miles  from  the  railroad  station  to  a 
little  place  in  Michigan  called  Hesperia,  and  found  that 
which  I  am  ever  seeking — genuine  educational  move- 
ment, a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  teachers,  pa- 
rents, and  children.  Dr.  £.  McClure  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  examining  board  of  Oceana  county  in  1890 
which  office  is  equivalent  to  that  of  county  superin- 
tendent in  other  states.  Mr.  McClure  has  waked  up 
the  whole  county  to  the  interests  of  real  education.  He 
has  done  this  in  two  ways.  Upon  entering  his  office  in 
1890  he  prepared  a  graded  course  of  reading,  not  only 
for  the  pupils  in  school  but  for  the  people  generally  ; 
and  not  only  did  he  prepare  this  course,  but  he  put  it 
into  efficient  action.  In  every  school -house  there  is  a 
good  library,  and  literary  works  in  the  country  homes 
have  been  substantially  increased.  He  accomplished 
this  by  meetings  of  parents  and  patrons,  as  he  called 
them,  all  over  the  county.  In  these  meetings  first,  the 
work  of  the  school  is  shown  ;  second,  animated  discus- 
sions of  the  needs  of  the  schools  follow  ;  and  third, 
discussions  of  the  plans  for  carrying  the  wholesome 
reading  into  every  house  in  the  county.  The  teachers* 
and  patrons'  meetings  are  unique.  They  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  picnics.  The  discussions  precede  and  follow  an 
excellent  luncheon.  The  good  mothers  bring  from  their 
pantries  the  best  food,  as  1  can  affirm  from  actual  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  At  these  meetings  the  coun- 
try people  have  a  good  time  and  learn  something. 
They  are  brought  into  the  closest  contact  with  the 
school  question  ;  thry  go  away  in  stronger  sympathy 
with  the  teachers  and  with  new  and  better  methods. 

Mr.  McClure  has  raised  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  books  by  educational  societies,  exhibitions,  etc.  He 
is  a  Granger  in  high  standing,  and  has,  all  over  the 
county,  what  he  calls  Grangers*  and  teachers*  meetings. 
In  these  meetings  the  discussion  of  agricultural  and 
school  questions  are  closely  united.  For  instance,  at 
the  meeting  I  attended  in  Hesperia,  in  which  a  large 
rink  was  crowded  with  parents,  teachers,  and  children, 
there  was  a  discussion  upon  the  raising  of  potatoes. 
Farmer  after  farmer  gave  his  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  then  followed  the  discussion  of  school  questions, 
for  instance,  the  building  and  decoration  of  school- 
houses.  There  is  no  subject  on  earth  in  which  the  peo- 
ple can  be  made  more  interested  than  this  same  ques- 


tion of  the  education  of  their  children.  All  they  need 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion.  The  old  school- 
master shut  himself  up  in  his  temple  like  the  old  Egyp 
tian  priest,  and  kept  himself  away  from  the  people  ;  the 
new  schoolmaster  is  coming  to  the  people,  he  keeps 
them  informed  of  the  best  things  in  education. 

Mr.  McClure  has  the  entire  confidence  of  his  whole 
county.  He  is  supported  with  ever-increasing  enthu- 
siasm. He  was  nominated  and  re-elected  for  the  third 
term,  having  practically  no  opposition  whatever.  In 
three  years  he  has  raised,  by  exhibitions  and  private 
subscriptions,  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  for  lectures 
and  good  literature.  He  has  established  courses  of 
winter  lectures  in  all  the  small  towns  in  the  county. 
Mr.  McClure  has  done  no  more  than  any  efficient  county 
superintendent  can  do.  He  has  put  his  whole  heart  into 
the  work  ;  he  has  aroused  a  great  enthusiasm  in  regard 
to  the  schools,  and  has  done  this  by  very  common-sense 
methods.  The  two  lines  he  has  followed,  the  introduc- 
tion of  good  literature  and  the  discussion  of  school 
questions  with  the  people,  are  producing  excellent  re- 
sults. F.VV.  Parker. 

Cook  County,  III.,  Normal  School, 


Study  Faces. 

To  the  observant  teacher  the  faces  of  pupils  are  of 
more  than  passing  interest. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  signs  by  which  one 
may  read  a  young  face  are  not  so  evident  or  so  easily 
grouped  as  the  indications  on  the  countenances  of  older 
people,  because  in  the  former  the  signs  are  mostly  pro- 
phetic while  the  latter  disclose  a  record. 

In  the  one  case  we  start  out  by  assuming  that  certain 
features  betray  certain  traits  of  mental  and  moral  char- 
acter, as  we  would  form  a  general  idea  of  the  scope  and 
worth  of  a  volume  from  its  introduction  ;  in  the  other 
we  read  the  countenance  as  we  would  peruse  the  pages 
of  a  book  whose  author  we  know. 

The  observation  of  Seneca,  however,  "  that  there  is 
no  strong  inward  thought  that  does  not  betray  itself  in 
the  countenance  **  applies  to  children  even  more  for- 
cibly than  to  older  persons.  Facial  expression  is  the 
outcome  of  the  contraction  of  certain  muscles  by  means 
of  the  nerves. 

By  a  strong  exercise  of  the  will  power  an  adult  may 
conceal  or  modify  the  change  of  features  as  prudence 
or  policy  may  demand,  but  in  children  the  connection 
between  the  countenance  and  the  nerve  centers  is  al- 
most entirely  independent  of  the  will  ;  hence  the  case 
with  which  we  may  trace  the  different  feelings  and  emo- 
tions as  they  succeed  one  another  in  the  mind  of  the 
child. 

But  to  form  a  quick  and  clear  conception  of  the  in- 
nermost nature  of  a  child  from  the  habitual  expres- 
sion when  the  countenance  is  at  rest  is  as  difficult  of 
accomplishment  as  it  is  valuable  to  the  teacher. 
"Static  physiognomy  **  is  the  teim  applied  to  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the  "  inter- 
pretation of  habitual  expression  when  the  counten- 
ance is  at  rest.**  In  a  recent  valuable  paper  on  this 
subject  Dr.  Louis  Robinson  holds  that  every  emotion, 
however  slight,  sends  an  impulse  to  appropriate  muscles. 
Even  trivial  nerve  impulses  unnoticed  by  the  subject 
himself,  and  imperceptible  to  ordinary  lookers-on  may 
by  frequent  repetition  become  efficient  factors  in  the 
formation  of  an  habitual  cast  of  countenance.  This  re- 
peated contraction  of  the  muscles  of  expression  so 
strengthens  them,  by  frequent  exercise,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  perceive  the  effect  of  a  long  con- 
tinued dominant  emotion  in  the  lines  of  the  average 
human  face. 

In  the  course  of  years  the  muscles  so  stimulated  as- 
sert themselves  over  the  others  and  there  is  formed  in 
accordance  with  the  mental  character  a  corresponding 
facial  expression. 


Cathedral,  Newark,  N.  /. 


P.  T.  Carew. 
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V 


Editorial  ^^^^^* 

va  The  Journal  first  began  to  urge  the  mtroduc 
»f  manual  training  in  the  schools  it  found  little 
The  ultra- conservatives  attempted  to  sneer  the 
'  out  of  existence  and  some  editors  of  educational 
Is,  whose  vision  was  dimmed  by  the  smoke  that 
lised,  came  to  their  assistance.  Now  and  then 
:roaker  still  manages  to  find  a  few  sympathetic 
s,  when  he  ridicules  the  manual  training  move- 
But,  taken  all  in  all,  manual  training  is  now  ac- 
i  everywhere  as  a  necessary  part  of  public  school 
:ion. 


too  early  as  yet  to  decide  what  form  of  manual 
ig  best  answers  all  educational  and  economic  de- 
made  upon  it.     The  only  way  to  settle  this  point 
seem  to  be  the  collecting  of  data  of  the  results 
ed  by  the  various  systems  now  in  use  and  then  to 
>ut  a  table  setting  forth  the  comparative  merits, 
ational  Bureau  of  Education  might  take  this  mat- 
hand  and  get  the  manual  training  teachers'  asso- 
is  and  the  N.  £.  A.  departments  of  art  education 
manual  and  industrial  training  to  assist  in  the 
;ion  of  data.     A  most  valuable  report  could  be 
ed  in  which  the  various  systems  would  be  brought 
the  judgment  seat  of  pedagogy. 


inwhile  teachers'  associations,  might  discuss  the 
e  importance  of  manual  training  in  the  common 

curriculum.  The  principal  thing  to  be  consid- 
»  the  question,  What  is  needed  to  prepare  the 
or  his  future  destiny  ?  The  report  on  "  Correla- 
[  Studies  in  Elementary  Education,"  prepared  by 
arris  for  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  furnishes  val- 
suggestions.      Above   all,    the   old   adage,   Non 

sed  vita  disundum  est,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
discussing  this  question. 


child  is  to  be  prepaied  for  life.  Many  things  to 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  given  in  the  scho.ols  are  of 
only  for  the  school.  They  are  taught  because 
gh  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  demand  a 
edge  of  them  in  their  requirements  for  admission. 
I  very  few  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
ganized  on  pedagogic  principles.  The  great  ma- 
do  not  aim  to  prepare  their  students  to  fulfil 
lestiny  in  life.  All  they  want  is  to  ofiFer  opportu- 
for  the  pursuance  of  studies  opening  the  doors  to 
irned  professions.  A  school  that  allows  itself  to 
tated  to  by  these  institutions  in  matters  concern- 
e  course  of  study  fails  to  appreciate  its  peculiar 
►n  which  is  to  enable  its  pupils — every  one  of 
-to  find  their  place  in  human  society  and  to  put 
their  best  efforts  to  hold  and  magnify  it.  Let  the 
es  call  for  what  they  like  ;  their  object  is  limited 
annot  serve  as  a  guiding  star  for  common  educa- 
If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of 
school  graduates  they  can  establish  preparatory 
>  for  those  who  wish  to  enter. 


lis  point  is  once  settled  the  schools  will  be  better 
»  find  the  way  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  practical 
And  when  that  is  found  the  question  as  to  the 
eimportance  of  manual  training  in  the  curriculum 
5  solved  without  difiiculty.  Let  this  topic  be  dis- 
l  in  teachers'  meetings  everywhere. 


The  Investigation  of  the  Regents. 

As  is  widely  known  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  last  legislature  to  investigate  charges  made  in  the 
newspapers,  mainly  against  Secretary  Melvil  Dewey,  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  this  state. 

The  committee  publicly  announced  that  if  any  one 
knew  aught  against  the  department  or  its  ofiicers  he 
was  urged  to  make  it  known  during  this  investigation 
or  forever  hold  his  peace.  Its  enemies  had  eight 
months  notice  in  which  to  prepare  their  attack.  Two 
months  ago  they  compiled  half  a  newspaper  page  of 
charges,  all  of  which  were  investigated  by  the  commit- 
tee. Every  person  mentioned  as  having  any  connec- 
tion  with  it  was  promptly  subpcenaed  and  closely  ex- 
amined. The  attack  was  made  with  bitter  intensity. 
Only  one  paper  in  Albany,  and  that  the  youngest,  would 
admit  the  stories  to  its  columns,  though  others  were 
offered  liberal  sums  of  money  if  they  would  print  them. 
Sec.  Dewey  as.^erted  that  money  was  paid  the  man  who 
wrote  the  charges,  but  when  the  writer  was  put  under 
oath  he  declined  to  answer  this  question  and  the  com- 
mittee could  not  compel  him  to  implicate  himself  so 
seriously.  At  the  final  hearing,  under  cross-examina- 
tion, this  writer  was  finally  forced  to  admit  that  he  had 
received  the  money.  This  confession  was  apparently 
the  final  straw  and  the  committee  declined  to  spend 
more  time  in  considering  charges  from  such  a  source. 

THE    BICYCLE   MATTER. 

The  paper  making  the  'attack  announced  for  some 
days  that  startling  evidence  would  soon  be  brought  out, 
and  public  interest  was  excited  by  promises  of  a  great 
sensation.  The  Associated  Press  which  has  been  pillo- 
ried so  often  of  late  for  sending  out  fake  news,  was  in- 
duced to  telegraph  a  report  in  advance  announcing  the 
great  sensation  produced  that  morning  of  placing  in 
hands  of  the  committee  the  original  of  a  letter  from 
Sec.  Dewey  addressed  in  his  official  capacity  to  a  bicycle 
factory  and  offering  to  make  shockingly  improper  use 
of  his  official  position  and  control  of  the  university  pub- 
lications. It  was  rumored  that  he  was  to  give  adver- 
tising of  the  wheels  in  some  of  the  publications  paid 
for  by  the  state.  The  facts  on  which  these  startling 
announcements  were  based  are  as  follows  : 

The  letter  was  handed  to  the  chairman,  as  telegraphed 
in  advance.  So  far  from  a  sensation,  it  was  not  even 
mentioned,  but  after  being  read  was  put  in  his  pocket. 
At  the  afternoon  session,  however,  the  paper  with  the 
letter  was  brought  in  by  a  newsboy.  Sec.  Dewey  in- 
stantly asked  as  a  favor  that  the  committee  suspend 
other  business  and  supcena  the  editor,  the  city  editor, 
and  reporter  to  appear  immediately  before  them.  An 
officer  produced  them,  and  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
efifort  to  get  a  scandal  started  the  truth  was  out  under 
oath  and  reached  most  of  the  papers  before  they  had 
time  to  print  the  lie. 

It  was  proved  first  that  the  letter  was  absolutely  a 
private  and  personal  matter,  the  sheet  on  which  it  was 
written  was  the  printed  letter-head  of  a  magazine  pub- 
lished in  another  state,  the  envelop,  the  stamp  on  it, 
and  the  clerical  labor  of  writing  the  letter,  were  paid 
for  personally.  The  reporter  whose  oath  was  attached 
in  print  that  the  copy  was  a  true  one,  promptly  testified 
that  he  distinctly  noticed  that  the  copy  to  which  he 
swore  was  net  signed  officially,  though  the  attacking 
paper  had  made  this  the  point  of  criticism.  The  advertis- 
ing offered  was  proved  to  be  in  magazines  having  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  regents.  The  letter  itself 
stated  that  the  writer  owned  four  wheels  already  and 
lent  them  without  charge  to  members  of  his  stafif  and 
visitors,  and  that  he  would  buy  three  more,  not  to  be 
sold,  but  to  be  used  for  this  free  lending  if  he  could  get 
them  in  exchange  for  advertising  space  which  he  had 
received  for  writing  certain  articles.  He  also  said  that 
many  educational  men,  who  were  now  taking  up  bicyc- 
ling rapidly,  visited  him  and  saw  and  used  his  wheels, 
and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  to  the  business  advan- 
tage of  the  makers  to  have  one  or  more  of  their  wheels 
in  the  collection.     It  was  shown  further  that  the  three 
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wheels  were  bought  and  had  been  ridden  hundreds  of 
miles  and  not  only  had  there  never  been  a  cent  of  com- 
pensation, either  directly  or  indirectly,  received  by  the 
secretary,  but  that  he  had  a  contract  with  the  makers . 
that  should  he  ever  sell  the  wheels  every  dollar  re- 
ceived beyond  the  actual  cost  to  him  should  be  paid 
over  to  the  maker,  so  that  under  no  circumstances  could 
it  be  possible  for  him  to  make  a  penny  from  the  trans- 
action. The  whole  matter  was  thus  shown  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  regents  department,  only  in  that,  as  an 
enthusiastic  cyclist.  Sec.  Dewey  has  for  two  years  kept 
several  wheels  for  the  free  use  of  members  of  his  staflf. 
He  had  built  a  cycle  house  holding  a  dozen  wheels  for 
their  accommodation,  supplied  with  every  convenience 
at  his  own  expense,  and  made  many  of  his  employees 
welcome  to  its  use.  The  attacking  paper  announced 
this  as  the  most  important  evidence  brought  out  during 
the  summer's  investigation. 

The  regents  are  justly  proud  that  in  so  bitter 
an  attack  no  one  could  be  found  to  suggest  a  word 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done,  or  that 
there  had  ever  been  the  slightest  trace  of  politics  or 
evasion  of  civil  service  rules  in  the  department.  The 
statistics  taken  by  the  committee  proved  that  there  has 
been  a  marvelous  growth  in  the  volume  of  work  done, 
in  several  cases  reaching  icoojg,  since  Sec.  Dewey's 
election.  One  of  the  committee  remarked  that  only 
one  thing  had  been  proved  against  the  regents  during 
the  entire  investigations,  and  that  was  that  they  paid 
too  low  salaries.  For  so  serious  an  offence  as  this  the 
regents  will  be  content  to  rest  their  case  before  the 
taxpaying  public. 

An  editorial  in  the  Educational  Review  for  October 
thus  sums  up  the  results  : 

"  The  very  inadequate  newspaper  reports  of  the  legislative  in- 
vestigation of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  gave  no  proper  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  gayety  of 
nations  was  promoted  by  that  performance.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee was  made  the  means  of  attacking  Secretary  l3ewey,  in  the 
interest  of  a  gang  of  political  drones  and  sharpers  whose  noses, 
when  poked  into  the  public  crib  in  the  vicinity  of  his  office  have 
been  soundly  rapped.  Had  Mr.  Dewey  been  an  ordinary  politi- 
cal heeler,  he  would  have  fared  badly,  but  being  a  plain  man  of 
of  affairs,  interested  in  the  businesshke  and  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  department  under  bis  charge,  he  boldly  avowed 
that  he  Mad  waked  up  voters  (paid  by  the  state  to  work  on  the 
capitol)  who  slept  during  working  hours  ;  that  he  had  insisted  on 
able-bodied  men  riding  in  elevators  with  15  volumes  as  a  load 
rather  than  three,  when  the  library  was  being  transferred ;  that 
he  kad  brought  up  State  Geologist  Hall  with  a  round  turn  when 
that  functionary's  eyesight  grew  dim  as  to  the  location  of  the  line 
that  divided  state  property  from  his  own  ;  that  he  had  asked  the 
legislature  to  appropriate  money  for  a  small  printing  office  in  the 
capitol  in  order  that  examination  papers  might  be  safely  and 
pnvattly  printed,  despite  the  fact  that  the  blessed  labor  unions 
regarded  that  step  as  an  outrage,  or  something  wor.«>e  ;  that  he 
h^,  in  fact,  done  nearly  all  that  was  charged  and  ratner  took 
pride  in  the  fact.  In  the  face  of  this  altitude,  Mr.  Dewey's  ac- 
cusers slunk  back  toiheir  holes,  a  proceeding  which  apparently 
suggested  to  him  the  pointing  out  of  the  other  apertures  hitherto 
unobserved.  But  the  committee  grew  tired  at  that  point,  and 
the  matter  dropped.  If  it  is  ever  taken  up  again  some  interesting 
disclosures  are  promised,  but  Mr.  Dewey  will  be  at  the  other  end 
of  the  investigation  next  time." 


Venezuela, 

It  was  in  1595  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  landed  in  what  is  now 
Guiana,  in  search  of  the  Land  of  Gold  believed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  country  discovered  by  Columbus  a  century  before.  But  he 
did  not  originate  the  claim  that  England  lays  to  that  country. 
The  Dutch  settled  in  Demerara,  on  the  Cssequibo  river,  and 
this  territory  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English  in  181 4. 
In  1 8 10  Venezuela  had  proclaimed  her  independence  of  Spam 
and  this  being  recognized,  of  course,  the  territory  belonging  to 
Spain  became  hers.  So  the  question  of  the  boundaries  between 
England  and  Venezuela  must  be  determined  upon  evidences  of 
what  were  the  boundaries  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards 
in  1810  and  1814. 

In  1 69 1  an  extradition  treaty  signed  by  the'  Spaniards  and 
Dutch  stipulated  in  general  that  the  Orinoco  colonies  belong  to 
the  former  and  the  Essequibo  colonies  to  the  latter.  Venezuela, 
therefore,  insists  that  what  was  meant  by  the  Essequibo  colonies 
was  the  Dutch  settlements  on  and  near  that  river. 

But  Great   Britain  has  extended    her   domains  beyond  the 


Imataca  mountains,  and  seized  the  coast  line  far  up  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orinoco,  occupying  Punta  Barima,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  river. 

But  in  1836  the  British  legation  spontaneously  recognized 
Venezuela's  sovereignity  at  Punta  Barima  by  asking  htr  to  build 
a  lighthouse  there  for  the  safety  of  navigation.  In  1841  Engineer 
Schomburgk,  ran  an  arbitrary  boundary  line,  in  England's  inter- 
est, far  west  of  the  Essequibo,  and  far  enough  northward  to  take 
in  Punta  Barima  as  British,  and  so  to  give  Great  Britain  a  hold 
on  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  At  Venezuela's  demand,  the  Bnt- 
ish  authorities  disclaimed  this  line  as  an  assumption  of  possession, 
and  said  it  was  a  step  preliminary  to  settling  the  boundary ;  and. 
thereupon,  the  posts  and  other  marks  were  removed. 

Great  Britain  has  of  late  insisted  on  holding  everythin,^  cast  of 
the  Schomburgk  line,  while  expressing  her  willingness  to  put  to 
arbitration  the  territory  west  of  that  line.  She  thus  insists  on 
her  hold  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  spite  of  the  dear 
treaty  provision  that  Spain  should  have  all  the  Orinoco  colo- 
nies. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  Venezuela  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  put  before  a  referee  her  right  to  the  area  cast  of  the 
Schombur,ik  line.  That  line  has  no  authority  whatever  and  for 
Great  Britain  to  insist  upon  it  is  to  apply  the  law  of  force  A. 
fair  referee  would  very  likely  give  England  something  west  of  the 
Essequibo,  which  Venezuela  now  claims  as  the  boundary,  be- 
cause the  proofs  are  indisputable  that  the  Dutch  settled  and  held 
the  ground  west  of  that  stream.  It  is  not  probable  he  would 
award  her  a  foothold  on  the  Orinoco,  or  the  great  tract  which 
Schomburgk  claimed. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  those  engaged  in  editing  the  educa- 
tional journals  of  the  country  may  form  an  association.  This 
was  suggested  several  years  ago,  but  took  a  preparatory  practi- 
cal shape  in  Denver  last  summer.  While  such  an  association 
might  not  essentially  add  to  the  business  of  a  journal,  it  may  in 
many  ways  produce  unity  and  fellowship,  essential  and  needfnJ 
elements  in  carrying,  forward  the  important  work  proposed* 
The  School  Journal  looks  with  much  favor  on  an  associa- 
tion whose  objects  will  be  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  educa- 
tional papers  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  hand- 
shaking can  come  but  once  a  year,  on  account  of  the  wide  separa- 
tion of  its  members.  The  plan  of  printing  continuously  the 
names  of  the  associated  papers  is  hardly  practicable  in  the  case 
of  The  Journal  where  every  inch  of  space  is  valuable  ;  a  sin- 
gle line  would  answer  all  purposes  "  of  the  Associated  Educa- 
tional Press."  Doubtless  all  the  educational  papers  of  the  coun- 
try will  favor  associating  when  the  plans  proposed  seem  feasible; 


It  was  suggested  in  The  Journal  that  the  N.  E.  A.  would 
need  to  select  a  permanent  place  for  its  meetings  and  Chautau- 
qua was  named  as  a  point  suitable  in  many  ways.  The  expen- 
diture of  the  money  in  its  treasury  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  at  such  a  point  was  also  suggested.  It  was  not  sup- 
posed the  proposition  would  meet  with  immediate  approval. 
Several  educational  papers  have  at  once  disapproved.  But  time 
will  overcome  the  prejudice  to  a  permanent  location  for  the 
American  Educational  Congress.  Chautauqua  would  never  have 
been  the  power  it  has  become  if  it  had  held  its  meetings  now  ' 
here,  and  now  there.  It  is  the  tendency  of  institutions  to  pass 
from  the  migratory  stage  to  one  of  permanence  and  stability. 

Of  course,  such  a  change  will  not  take  place  this  year,  but  ten-, 
years  will  see  a  great  change  in  the  opinions  of  eduf^ators.  The 
objection  is  made  bv  one  journal  that  railroads  would  not  give 
half  rates  if  permanently  located  ;  it  is  the  only  argument  against 
the  proposition  that  has  been  presented.  The  Journal  has 
been  much  accused  for  suggesting  reforms,  advances,  and 
changes  in  the  educational  curriculum,  but  it  is  surprising  that 
after  a  time  these  have  bsen  adopted.  A  pendulum  may  be 
swung  ever  so  violently,  but  it  will  come  to  rest  at  last,  no  mat- 
ter about  the  cheap  railroad  it  will  get  if  it  will  only  keep  going. 


The  W.  C.  T.  U.  complains  of  the  Boys'  Brigade  in  churches 
because  it  inspires  its  cadets  with  a  military  spirit  which  is  sadly 
inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  says, 
"  We  must  use  our  influence  against  the  military  drill  in  our  schools^ 
and  can  but  deeply  regret  the  act  of  the  New  York  state  legisla- 
ture, which  sought  to  provide  for  military  instruction  in  its- 
schools."  Those  who  think  the  boys  that  drill  in  military  style 
are  becoming  bloody  minded  make  a  great  mistake.  It  is  only 
another  form  of  gymnastics,  and  a  great  deal  better  than  the  foot 
ball  against  which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  nothing  to  say.  Military 
drill  will  be  overdone  in  many  schools ;  it  is  a  form  of  gymnas- 
tics that  only  a  few  can  manage. 
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Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins. 

-otiisa  Parsons  Hopkins  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Masa., 
ril  19,  1834,  and  received  her  earlier  education  in  the  Putnam 
ool  of  thai  city.  Her  father,  Jacob  Stone,  was  the  lounder  of 
First  National'Bank  of  Newburypcn,  and  her  mother.  Eliza 
iiii9,  was  a  BoMon  woman. 

'"rom  the  Putnam  school  she  was  graduated  in  1851,  going 
n  to  the  Framingham  normal  school.  After  completing  the 
rse,  in  1853,  she  taught  successively  in  Albany.  N.  Y..  Keene, 
H.,  and  in  the  Friends'  academy  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
>m  Ibis  last  position  she  resigned  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr, 
in  Hopkins  of  that  city,  and  thtreatter  for  some  years  ber 
nestic  and  maternal  duties  occupied  her  time.  Nevertheless, 
1875.  to  give  expression  to  ber  educational  ideas,  she  began 
:hing  in  her  own  home  a  school  of  young  children,  and  this 
ool  she  continued  until  1S83,  meantime  writing  for  educational 
mala,  and  publishing  a  number  of  works  which  attracted  con- 
:rable  attention.  In  1883,  she  took  the  department  of  the 
aice  of  education  in  the  Swam  free  school  in  New  Bedford, 
;rc  she  continued  until  1887.  At  that  da'.e,  the  office  of 
<rvisor  of  Boston  schools  which  had  been  filled  for  many 
rs  by  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Hopkins'  old-time  friend,  had  be- 
le  vacant  by  the  death  of  Miss  Crocker.  That  office  sought 
s.  Hopkins,  and  she  thereupon  went  to  Boston  to  begin  her 
sn  years'  co-irse  as  the  woman  supervisor  of  the  Boston 
rd. 


Irs.  Hopkins,  while  supervisor,  did  not  confine  herself  to  the 
tine  duties  of  her  office.  The  subjects  10  which  she  addfessed 
wif  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail,  but  among 
;r  works  she  originated  and  formulated  examinations  for 
:bers"  eeititicates  m  cooking  and  sewing,  after  extended  cor- 
londence  with  training  schools  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 

with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Pingree  prepared  exammations 
kindergarten  candidates.  All  these  examinations  were  adopted 

are  still  in  use. 

.t  the  request  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  she  gave  weekly 
rses  of  lectures  in  psychology  for  two  years  before  their  asso- 

1  order  more  thoroughly  to  organize  the  teaching  force  of  the 
she  personally  called  together  and  organized  the  primary 
:bers,  the  sewing  teachers,  and  the  cooking  teachers  into  asso- 
ions  which  have  been  in  good  working  order  ever  since. 
I  her  own  name  she  appealed  10  the  masters,  asking  for  the 
lishment  of  corporal  punishmeni,  and  suggesting  as  substi- 
s  manual  training  in  every  grade  and  probationary  classes  for 
TTigibles.  This  appeal  was  followed  by  the  report  of  the 
niotendent,  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  by  a  general 
anient  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools,  and  by  the  ulti- 
e  establishment  of  both  aliernalives  proposed  in  her  letter. 
1  the  department  of  elementary  science,  which  she  found  in  a 
It  unsettled  condition,  she  gave  many  talks  in  variotis  schools. 


discouraging  the  method  of  studying  dead  subjects,  and  urging: 
the  study  of  living  forms  in  iheir  natural  activities  and  halnis,  and- 
a  radical  change  was'  gradually  effected.  Her  plan  for  the  re- 
vised course  of  study  in  this  department,  eliminating  dissection' 
from  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  has  been  literally  adopted 
by  many  cities  as  a  school  course  in  elementary  science. 

She  also  prepared  a  manual  of  observation  lessons,  the  first 
manual  published  on  that  subject,  which  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  primary  teachers,  and  has  been  used  as  a  reference  book 
ever  since. 

With  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw,  she  per- 
sonally initialed  manual  training  in  the  lower  schools,  carrymg  up 
into  them  many  of  the  kindergarten  occupations,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sloyd.  The  course  of  study  prepared  by  her  in  manual 
training  has  been  copied  generally,  from  Maine  :o  San  Francisco,. 
as  the  public  school  course. 

When  Gav.  Russell,  in  1891,  appointed  a  commission  o(  three 
to  investigate  the  existing  systems  of  manual  training  and  indus- 
trial education.  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  chosen  chairman.  Her  ob- 
servations were  extended,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
her  report  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  of 
the  best  methods  of  putting  into  operation  manual  training,  and 
was  much  sought  after. 

In  1894.  Mrs.  Hopkins'  health  had  become  so  much  impaired 
that  she  felt  unable  to  attempt  to  continue  longer  the  arduous 
duties  of  supervision.  She  therefore  declined  to  stand  for  re- 
eleciion,  and  retired  from  the  board  to  which  she  had  devoted  sO' 
much  of  her  best  energies. 

During  her  career  as  supervisor  she  had  become  wonderfully 
popular  among  all  teachers  and  others  with  whom  she  had  come- 
in  contact.  She  was  characterized  by  broadness  of  view  and  pro- 
gress iveness  of  ideas. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  was  a  leading  figure  among  the  Massachusetts- 
educators  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  where  she  was  chairman 
of  several  important  committees,  and  where  two  papers  by  ber 
were  read  at  the  educational  congress. 

During  the  year  following  Mrs.  Hopkins'  retirement  from  office,, 
though  her  failing  health  necessitated  constant  medical  attention,, 
she  continued  her  educational  and  literary  work,  delivering 
addresses  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  and  writing  much  on. 
educational  subjects. 

On  May  16,  of  the  present  year,  she  died  at  her  home  at 
"  Eagltnist,"  Newburyport,  her  death  cutting  short  the  plans  for* 
lecturing  and  writing  which  she  had  made  in  anticipation  of  a 
return  to  health. 

Among  Mrs.  Hopkins'  published  works  are  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
New  Education, "  "  How  Shall  My  Child  he  Taught  ?  "  "  Edu- 
cational PsycboloKy,"  "Observation  Lessons  in  the  Primary 
Schools,"  "  Hand-book  of  the  Earth,"  "  Natural  History  Plays,' 
and  the  volumes  of  poems,  "  Motherhood."  "  Easter  Carols  "  and 
"  Breath  of  the  Field  and  Shore,"  all  published  by  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  of  Boston. 

"  It  is  rare  for  a  woman  to  combine  the  virtues  of  home  with 
those  of  public  office.  The  best  argument  that  it  can  l>e  done  is 
found  in  the  reality  of  Mrs.  Hopkins'  career.  Her  greatest  power 
is  a  personal  one.  Those  who  were  intimately  associated  with 
her  seem  to  have  felt  it  most.  Her  manner  was  always  gra- 
cious, with  a  power  to  put  one  at  tiis  ease  and  an  attraction  that 
made  one  feel  ber  simple  friendlinets  as  iron  feels  the  magnet. 
Few  who  ever  met  her  forgot  her.  nor.  indeed,  were  they  forgot- 
ten, the  soul  that  began  life  with  a  love  for  humanity,  which 
would  have  sought  the  heathen  in  service,  was  sure  to  draw  each 
individual  toward  it.  There  was  a  wealth  of  affection  in  her  na- 
ture which  seemed  a  never  ceasing  tide,  flowing  ever  outward, 
ready  10  meet  and  envelop  another.  This  gave  her  the  rare 
power  to  bring  out  in  every  one  the  best  in  him.  She  wrougbt 
upon  her  pupils  thus,  and  upon  all  who  came  to  know  her, 

"  In  ber  school  superi-ision  she  had  often  to  defend  her  theories- 
with  earnest  words  and  sustained  reasoning,  making  herself  felt 
as  a  strong  opponent,  yet  she  carried  hcrsel?  so  as  never  to  have 
an  enemy.  There  was  a  certain  serene  purity  of  mind  about  her 
which  charmed  and  made  subjects  of  all  true  hearts.  One  knew 
from  the  look  of  her  eye  and  the  cast  of  peaceful  countenance,. 
that  she  was  good.  Her  nature  was  deep-rooted  in  the  hidden, 
retreats  of  the  spirit,  where  God  abides." 

Ntwburypgrl,  Mau.  RSV,  ALBERT  W.  HITCHCOCK. 
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New  Jersey. 

At  the  Cape  May  county  teachers'  association,  Sept.  38,  J.  A. 
Wheelo^k  read  a  paper  against  military  trainiDg  in  the  public 
schools  :  "  God  (orbid  that  it  be  (urther  extended.  Let  us  dia- 
courage  war.  It  pays  to  be  at  peace.  !t  is  right  that  all  able- 
bodied  men  be  occasionally  mustered  (or  military  training.  But 
why  accustom  children  to  the  gay  trappings  of  war?  Thcschool 
is  not  the  place  to  encourage  warlike  sentiments.  It  is  right  to 
draw  patriotic  lessons  Irom  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  citizen  sol- 
diers. But  along  with  that  iaipress  upon  the  children  that  the 
military  power  is,  ought  to  be,  and  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
civil  power.  Aside  from  the  danger  side  of  the  question  is  the 
more  practical  one  that  it  diverts  the  mind  from  study.  That 
being  neiiher  mental,  moral,  nor  intellectual  training,  ft  should 
not  be  given  aplace  in  our  already  overcrowded  curricula.  Boys 
who  must  quit  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  should  be 
laught  >he  rudiments  of  science,  of  business,  of  mechanics,  to  en- 
able them  the  better  to  engage  in  the  productive  indu!<tries. 

"  When  war  does  come,  as  come  it  will,  such  youth,  traiped  to 
virtue,  will  make  the  bravcsL  soldiers,  serving  as  a  living  wall  of 
-defence  round  about  our  glorious  institutions,  carrying  the  banner 
into  the  thickest  of  the  Sght  and  planting  it  on  the  loftiest  heights." 

Massachusetts. 
'  The  Pauline  street  grammar  school  at  Winthrop  has  introduced 
the  study  of  Latin.  The  teachers  jeport  that  the  success  is  grati- 
fying. The  class,  they  say,  exhibit  much  interest  in  the  lanf[uage 
and  show  greater  advances  than  in  other  branches.  It  is  too 
early,  however,  to  place  much  weight  on  such  opinions,  owing  to 
the  novelty  of  the  study  which  naturally  pleases  the  pupils. 
Anything  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  is  always  welcome. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Newton  school  board  a  report 
was  adopted  opposing  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into 


the  grammar  schools  of  the  city  during  the  present  year,  in  view 
of  recent  innovations  in  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  extraordin- 
ary expenses  of  the  department. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  forcibly  brought  out  the  need  of 
a  new  high  school  building.  Continuation  of  the  preset  liberal 
policy  of  the  city  in  regard  to  schools  was  recommetided. 

FITCHBURG, 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Fitchburg  Teachers'  Association  wasat- 
tended  by  neatly  seventy  teachers.  Supt.  Edgeriy  gave  sound 
practical  suggestions  bearing  on  school  examinations.  He  supposed 
that  all  of  the  teachers  had  got  rid  of  the  idea  that  eiatai- 
nations  are  held  as  a  means  of  promotion.  The  fact  that  a  pupil 
shows  up  poorly  in  an  exammation  does  not  show  that  the  in- 
struction has  been  poor.  A  pupil  may  be  good  in  some  branches 
and  poor  in  others.  There  are  some  who  cannot  learn  to  spell, 
and  he  told  of  a  note-book  found  recently  in  a  desk  at  the  bigb 
school,  and  its  orthography  was  way  ahead  of  Artemus  Ward*s 

The  tendency  has  been,  Mr.  Edgeriy  declared,  for  the  teacher 
to  do  most  of  tne  reciting.  In  an  oral  question  the  teacher  can, 
without  any  such  intention,  prompt  the  pupil  to  a  correct  answer, 
but  in  a  written  examination  the  pupil  must  put  down  just  what 
he  thinks  and  means. 

The  inability  of 'some  pupils  to  acquire  the  art  of  correct  spel- 
ling was  spoken  oF.  Mr.  Edgeriy  poicted  out  that  all  pupils  do 
not  see  the  same  form  of  the  word  and  that  this  accouitts  (or 
much  of  the  evil.  The  ignorance  of  the  proper  use  of  the  diction- 
ary was  also  referred  to. 

The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Hallock  would  prob- 
ably deliver  another  lecture  on  scientific  temperance  teaching 
during  the  winter.  Mrs.  Hallock  is  one  of  the  leading  exponents- 
of  the  methods  of  leaching  phvsiotogy  and  hygiene  in  the  sdioob 
and  her  lectures  always  draw  large  audiences.  Her  contnbutiod 
to  The  Journal  on"The  Teaching  of  Physiology  "  (Oct  S> 
gives  an  idea  of  her  manner  of  treating  the  subject. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  Miss  Margaret 
Slattery ;  vice  president.  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  H.  Sleeper ;  secretary. 
Miss  Edna  Lamb ;  executive  committee— Miss  Clarissa  D.  Hos- 
mer  (chairman),  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Nolan,  Miss  Minnie  L.  Merrill, 
Miss  Frances  Jones,  and  Miss  Jeannette  Y.  Wright. 

Prin.  Thompson,  of  the  normal  school,  will  address  the  associa- 
tion at  its  next  meeting  in  November. 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  summer 
school  is  the  manual  training  department  under  the  direction  of 
Everett  Schwartz,  principal  of  the  Waltham,  Mass.,  manual  train- 
mg  school. 

By  conversing  with  Mr.  Schwartz,  and  seeing  his  work  which  is 
a  logically  arranged  system  extending  from  kindergarten  through 
the  high  school,  and  dealing  with  paper,  cardboard,  wood,  and 
iron,  one  can  readily  see  why  his  work  has  developed  as  it  has 
into  the  most  thoroughly  educational  system  of  manual  training 
for  public  schools.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Schwartz  is  a  bom 
workman,  has  studied  the  ways  of  the  best  artisans  in  most  of  the 
large  wood  and  iron  working  establishments  in  this  and  other 
countries,  has  studied  with  experts  in  cabinet  work,  carvine,  de- 
sign, forging,  and  machine  work,  and  his  own  work  and  that 
oihis  pupils  show  that  he  is  a  skilful  workman  and  teacher. 

His  success  is  due  to  the  following  facts:  He  is  himself  a 
graduate  of  a  first>class  high  school  college,  and  normal  school, 
and  proves  by  the  highly  educational  result  reached  in  his  school 
that  a  teacher  of  manual  training  should  be  a  scholar  and  a 
workman.  He  has  been  wise  in  embodying  in  his  system  all  that 
there  is  in  the  Russian  and  sloyd  systems,  and  has  added  a  finish 
and  an  artistic  touch  and  feelmg  in  the  designing  of  bis  models, 
and  by  so  doing  has  covered  ground  that  has  never  before  been 
entered  upon  which  will  help  join  the  forces  of  all  kinds  of  work- 
ers in  the  broader  manual  training  field. 

J.  H.  Brown, 


Rhode  Island. 

A  most  interesting  report  has  recently  been  published  by  State 
Commissioner  Stockwell.  it  gives  a  history  of  the  development 
of  the  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  and  of  the  growth  of  the 
State  teachers'  association. 


Pennsylvania. 

A  rousing  institute  was  held  at  Waynesboro.  Of  the  211 
teachers  in  Greene  county,  210  were  present.  Before  the  first 
morning  session  198  were  enrolled.  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  of 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  gave  a  stirring  address. 

Dr.  Mowry  is  evidently  very  popular  in  the  state.  His  name 
appears  on  the  programs  of  several  institutes.  This  week  he  was 
at  Doylestown  and  gave  an  evening  lecture  on  "  Napoleon's 
Easter  Sunday  in  1803  and  What  Came  of  it."  He  was  also  en- 
gaged as  instructor  in  history  and  civil  government.  The  other 
mstructors  on  the  program  were:  Prof.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  dean 
of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy,  in  drawing  ver- 
tical writing,  and  other  subjects ;  Prof,  Jesse  H.  Holmes,  of  New- 
ton, in  mathematics;  Miss  Carrie  Myers,  of  the  Millersville  State 
normal  school,  in  geography ;  Miss  Mathilde  Coffin,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  language  and  reading;  Dr.  G.  M.  Eckels,  of  the 
Shippensburg  State  normal  school,  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching ;  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  and  Mr.  Webster  Grim,  of 
Doylestown  gave  addresses.  Several  distinguished  lecturers  were 
engaged  for  the  evening  meetings  open  to  the  general  public. 


New  York  City. 

The  unveiling  and  presentation  of  the  memorial  bronze  bust  of 
the  late  William  Wood  took  place  Oct.  21,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Normal  college.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  college.  The 
bust  is  the  gift  of  the  instructors  and  the  associate  alumnae  of 
the  college,  and  is  the  work  of  William  Ordnay  Partridge.  It  was 
placed  above  the  platform  in  the  chapel  and  covered  with  a  flag 
until  Miss  Roberts,  pnncipal  of  Primary  School  No.  10  removed  it. 
Miss  Roberts,  in  behalf  of  the  alumnae,  gave  a  few  reminiscences 
oi  Mr.  Wood's  association  with  the  school.  President  Hunter 
received  the  bust  for  the  institution,  and  eulogized  Mr.  Wood. 
The  first  normal  school  was  opened  at  Fourth  street  and  Broad- 
way. It  was  opposed  by  the  city  superintendent  of  that  day,  and 
by  the  trustees,  the  inspectors,  and  many  of  the  principals.  Mr. 
Wood  desired  to  make  it  an  institution  for  higher  education. 
This  has  been  accomplished.  The  course  began  with  three  years, 
then  it  was  extended  to  four,  and  now  to  five  years.  In  1888  the 
bill  was  passed  to  make  this  what  it  virtually  had  been,  a  college 
in  every  sense. 

In  the  college  to-day  there  are  more  than  two  thousand  young 
women ;  more  than  three  thousand  of  its  graduates  are  m  the 
public  schools,  and  six  thousand  have  gone  out  with  diplomas  in 


their  hands.  Eventually  this  college  will  be  a  great  university  for 
women,  and  it  cannot  but  be  that  coming  generations  will  want 
to  see  the  face  of  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  women. 

President  Maclay  responded  for  the  trustees  of  the  college  with* 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Wood.  Helen  Gray  Cone  recited: 
a  poem,  Mrs.  Anna  Taylor  Jones  sang  "  Crossing  the  Bar,"  and 
Commissioner  Hubbell,  J.  Edward  Simmons,  and  City  Superin- 
tendent Jasper  made  addresses. 


Notes  of  Foreign  Countries. 

In  France  teachers  show  great  eagerness  to  obtain  places  in 
the  public  schools.    Fpr  forty-two  positions  as  male  teachers  in 
government  primary  schools  there  were  1,850  applicants  in  Pariss 
last  year,  and  for  fifty-four  places  as  women  teachers  7, 1 39.    One : 
place  as  janitor  brought  134  candidates. 

Industrial  training  has  been  found  invaluable  in  mission  schools.. 
It  has  been  taken  up  in  earnest  by  the  Society  for  Promotion  of • 
Christian  Knowledge,  England,  and  grants  for  their  establishment 
have  been  made  to  schools  in  India  and  Africa. 

Azhar  university,  in  Egypt,  had  a  large  bequest  made  to  it  by^ 
Princess  Zeynab,  daughter  of  Mehemet  AH,  but  this  her  brother, 
Prince  Halin,  it  is  claimed,  misappropriated.  The  amount  claimed 
is  $1,500,000.  The  ulemas  (professors)  petitioned  the  sultan  that 
intrigues  at  Cairo  are  delaying  a  settlement,  and  that  it  they  do* 
not  get  justice  from  him  they  will  appeal  to  England* 

The  Memorial  Museum  at  San  Francisco  has  two  guns  that 
were  on  the  ship  commanded  by  Bering,  after  whom  Bering  sea 
was  named.  Two  centuries  ago,  these  guns  were  dragged, 
through  Russia  and  Siberia,  9000  miles,  to  the  Pacific.  The  ves- 
sel sank  in  the  Okhotsk  sea,  and  the  guns  remained  under  water 
for  150  years,  and  until  about  a  year  ago. 


Notes  of  Interest  from  School  Reports 

[continued  from  page  401.) 

Stevens  Point,  Wis, — Catalogue  of  the  public  schools.    No.  oU 
pupils  enrolled,  2,367.    No.  of  teachers,  33. 

Knoxviltey  Tenn^^Svxxh  annual  report  of  North  Knoxville  pub- 
lic schools.  Number  of  teachers,  11.  Amount  of  school  expen- 
ditures, $5,412.84.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  627.  Average 
salary  paid  teachers,  1433*32.  Average  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher,  based  on  average  daily  attendance,  39.  Number  of< 
school  buildings,  2.    Value  of  school  propeny,  $22,000. 

Chester,  Penn, — Manual  of  the  public  schools.  Expenditures 
for  school  purposes,  $182,531.80.  The  Larkin  grammar  school  ^ 
has  just  been  finished,  at  a  cost  of  $77,450  for  a  Tot  and  building. 
A  primary  training  school,  which  is  to  supplement  the  normal 
course  of  instruction  given  in  the  high  school  has  been  opened. 
This  is  intended  to  give  an  opportunity  for  ot>servation  ana  prac- 
tice to  students  who  are  fitting  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Union  Township,  Ohio, — Rules  and  Regulations  and  Graded 
Course  ot  Study. 

Hoboken,  N,  J, — Annual  report  of  the  department  of  public 
schools  for  year  ending  April  30,    1895.     Enrollment,  6,674. 
Average  attendance,   5,976.    Number  of  teachers,  153.    TotaT- 
expenditure  for  school  purposes,  $138,764.34.    Cost  per  pupil, . 
$20.64. 

Springfield,  OA/V?.— Report  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year 
1894-5.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  5,656.. 
Number  of  school  buildings,  16.  Number  of  supervisors,  30. 
Number  of  teacheris,  124.  Average  number  of  pupils  to  eacb^ 
teacher  in  regular  charge  of  a  room,  48.8.  Cost  of  tuition  per 
pupil  based  on  aaual  enrollment,  $1 1 .97.  Decrease  from  previous 
year.  $2.09.  During  the  year  the  truant  officer  has  investigated 
609  cases.    Total  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  $163,596.83. 

Moline,  III, — Twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  public 
schools.  Total  expenditure,  $107,197.64.  Number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, 2,652.  Average  daily  attendance,  2,201.  Number  of 
schools,  51.  Number  of  teachers  exclusive  of  high  school  and 
special  teachers,  55.  Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  room  below 
high  school,  40.  Cost  per  pupil,  based  on  whole  enrollment^ 
$12.50.  There  is  a  teachers  training  school  for  the  purpose  ol< 
training  teachers  for  the  Moline  schools.  The  course  consists  of 
one  year  of  school  study,  observation,  and  model  lessons. 

McKeesport,  Pa, — Annual  report  of  the  board  of  controllers 
and  city  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  ending 
June  1,1895.  Number  of  schools,  8.  Number  of  teachers,  8c. 
Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  4,263.  Average  attendance,  3,310. . 
Cost  of  pupil  per  month,  $1.52.  Total  expenditures,  $140,01244. 
Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $332,000.  Number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  high  school,  141.  Number  of  teachers  holding  normal 
diplomas,  41. 
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School  haw  and  Legal  Intelligence. 


Questions  of  Interest  to  Schools  and  to  School  Officers,  Recently  Decided 

by  the  Higher  Courts  of  the  Land. 


By  R.  D.  Fisher. 

1.  Schools — Appropriations  for  Colored  Schools— Act  Con- 
strued.— 

In  1887  there  was  an  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  Dela- 
ware for  colored  schools.  Provision  was  made  in  this  act  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  fund,  and  as  to  who  was  to  receive  it.  In 
1 891  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  free  text-books  for 
the  free  schools  of  the  state,  and  increased  the  amount  from 
$6,000  to  l9,ooo.  The  law  provided  that  the  county  superintend- 
ents shall  have  the  entire  management,  control,  and  supervision 
of  the  colored  schools  of  the  state.  He  shall  draw  from  the  county 
treasurer  that  portion  of  the  state  appropriation  for  colored  schools 
belonging  to  incorborated  schools  and  apply  the  same  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  schools  not  incorporated.  That  the  sum  in- 
creased to  $9,000  should  be  distributed  in  the  same  proportion 
.and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  $6,000  referred  to  in  the  act 
of  1887.     Held,  that  the  act  of  1891  does  not  destroy  the  act  of 

1887. 

2.  Where  sec.  14  of  the  act  declares  "  that  none  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  city  of  Wilmington  :  "  Held, 
that  notwithstanding  there  are  twenty-six  colored  schools  in  the 
district,  five  of  which  are  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  the  colored 
schools  of  the  latter  city  take  no  part  in  the  appropriation. 
Board  of  Public  Education  of  Wilmington  vs  Griffin,  Co. 
Superintendent,  Del.,  S.  C,  Sept.  1895. 

School  Districts  "Notice  of  Mettings^Sufficiency— Officers 
— Duties, — 

1.  Under  Revised  Laws,  Sec.  521,  requiring  that  notices  of 
school  district  meetings  shall  specify  the  business  to  be  transacted 
a  candidate  for  district  treasurer,  receiving  the  requisite  number 
of  votes  at  an  annual  meeting,  the  warning  of  which  did  not  spe- 
cify that  a  treasurer  was  to  be  elected,  was  not  legally  elected  to 
that  office. 

2.  There  can  be  no  officer  de facto  as  to  an  office  of  which  the 
officer  dejure  is  in  possession. 

3.  Under  the  statute  providing  that  the  duties  of  a  treasurer  of 
a  school  district  shall  be  like  those  of  a  town  treasurer,  against 
whom  the  town  is  given  a  right  of  action  for  money  had  and  re- 
ceived on  his  failure,  on  going  out  of  office  to  pay  to  his  successor 
any  balance  due  the  town,  no  right  of  action  accrued  to  the 
school  district  on  the  failure  of  its  treasurer  to  pay  a  balance  due 
the  district  to  one  who  was  not  legally  elected  to  succeed  him, 
since  by  statute  his  term  did  not  expire  until  his  successor  was 
legally  elected.    School  District  No.  1 3,  St.  Johnsbury  vs.  Smith, 

fJ.  5.  C,  July  11,  1895. 

Creation  of  School  Districts.— 

I.  Act  April  10,  1 891,  allowing  towns  and  villages  to  incorpor- 
ate for  school  purposes,  providedt  the  territory  included  in  the  in- 
corporated limits  shall  not  exceed  four  square  miles,  permits  in- 
corporation, although  the  town  does  not  lie  in  the  center  of  the 
proposed  district,  and  although  the  order  of  the  election  states 
the  purpose  as  being  to  incorporate  the  town  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory.   State  vs.  Allegree,  Tex.  C.  of  App.,  July,  1895. 

Organization  of  Single  Districts. — 

Where  the  law,  (S.  &  H.  Dig.  sec.  7088)  provides  that  any  in- 
corporated "  city  or  town  including  the  territory  annexed  thereto 
for  school  purposes,  may  be  organized  into  and  established  as  a 
single  school  district "  in  the  manner  thereafter  provided ;  and 
where  other  sections  provide  for  an  election  which  is  controlled 
wholly  by  officers  of  the  city  or  town,  and  provide  that  only  in 
case  of  a  majority  vote  shall  "  such  city  or  town  "  be  held  to  be  a 
single  school  distria,  and  that  the  district  so  formed  shall  be 
known  by  the  name,  of  the  *'  city  or  town  constituting  the  dis- 
trict," and  that  the  territory  contiguous  to  such  town  or  city  may 
be  annexed  thereto  on  certain  conditions.  Held,  that  an  incor- 
porated town  which  with  territory  beyond  its  corporate  limits 
previously  formed  a  common  school  district,  may  organize  itself 
mto  a  single  school  district  exclusive  of  such  territory,  and  that 
the  phrase  "  mcludine  the  territory  annexed  thereto  for  school 
purposes,"  means  sucn  territory  as  thereafter  may  be  annexed  to 
such  single  district  under  the  act.  Beavers  vs.  State,  Ark.,  S.  C, 
May,  1895. 

Note  :  Where  sec,  7113  of  the  above  act,  provides  for  the  annexation  of 
territory  conti^ous  to  such  town  or  city,  such  territory  cannot  be  annexed 
without  the  consent  of  its  e!ectors. 

Changing  Boundaries. — 

Each  organized  school  district  is  a  body  corporate,  and  its  terri- 


torial form  can  be  changed  only  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the 
law  (R.  S.  1889  c.  143),  and  a  school  district  composed  of  a  cer- 
tain city  is  not  enlarged  by  the  mere  extension  of  tne  limits  of  the 
city,  though  the  law  (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8083)  provides  that  any 
city,  the  plot  of  which  has  been  filed  with  the  county  recorder, 
may,  "  together  with  the  territory  which  is  or  may  be  attached 
thereto,  l^  organized  into  a  single  school  district."  School  Dist. 
of  Macon  vs.  Gooding—,  Mo.,  S.  C.  24  S.  W.  R.,  1034. 

Power  to  Call  Special  Elections — Bonds. — 

Section  8008  of  the  Rev.  Stat.  1889^  which  prohibits  the  calling 
of  special  school  meetings  by  the  directors  unless  thereto  re- 
quested by  a  petition  signed  by  a  majoritity  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  district,  does  not  apply  to  a  special  election  called  to 
authorize  the  issue  of  bonds  for  erecting  and  furnishing  a  school- 
house  ;  since  section  7981,  relating  to  this  subject,  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  empowers  the  clerk  to  post  notke  of  such  election 
without  any  petition  on  the  part  of  the  voters.  Richardson  vs. 
McReynolds.  Mo.,  S.  C,  July,  1895. 

Control  of  School  Buildings— Perpetual  Trust.— 

1.  The  board  of  education  of  a  school  district  has  discretion  to 
exchange  buildings  between  white  and  colored  schools. 

2.  Under  the  act.  Tan,  1873,  releasing  the  school  revenues  from 
certain  smking  fund  payments,  in  order  to  enable  the  board  to 
provide  schools  for  the  colored  children,  to  be  established  and  op- 
erated under  the  board's  management,  does  not  impress  on  the 
realty  acquired  with  the  funds  so  released  a  perpetual  trust  for 
colored  children  so  as  to  prevent  the  board  from  exchanging 
buildings  between  white  ana  cololed  schools.  Roberts  vs.  Louis- 
ville  School  Board,  Ky.,  S.  C.  26  S.  W.  R.,  814. 

Note  :  Property  holders  cannot  raise  the  question  as  to  damages  or  the 
effect  on  the  value  of  their  property  adjacent  to  snch  school-house  in  the 
exchanging  of  buildings  between  white  and  colored  children,  by  the  school 
board.    Such  question  could  only  be  considered  in  a  separate  action. 

Officers — State  Board— Selection  of  Text-Books, — 
Where  the  act  of  Apnl  4th,  1891,  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  school  book  commission,  which  is  required  to  select  text- 
books on  certain  specified  subjects,  and  to  make  contracts  for 
supplying  such  books  to  the  pupils :  Held,  tha:  such  duties  are 
not  a  "  supervision  of  instruction,"  within  Const.  Art.  11,  sec«4, 
providing;  that  "the  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  ptd>Uc 
schools '  shall  be  vested  in  a  state  board  of  education.  SteUe  vs. 
Bronsen,  Mo.,  S.C,  July,  1895. 

Personal  Liability—  Trustee.— 

Where  a  trustee  of  a  common  school  district  agrees  to  give  a 
person  a  specified  sum  to  render  certain  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  a  school  house  for  the  district  by  a  contrac- 
tor, in  order  to  prevent  the  contractor's  surities  from  becoming 
liable  to  damages,  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  such  sum  shall  be 
payable  when  collected  from  the  district,  no  personal  liability  is 
incurred  by  the  trustees  of  such  district.  Goodin  vs.  Trustees  of 
Common  School  Dist.,  No.  94.  Ky..  S.C,  Sept.  1895. 

Contract^  Oath  of  Office  Teacher. — 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  trustees  of  a  school  community  did 
not  take  the  oath  of  office  will  not  affect  or  invalidate  a  contract 
made  with  a  teacher.  Fuller  vs.  Brown,  Tex.  C.  of  App.,  30  S.W. 
506. 

Power  To  Borrow  Money. — 

In  Missouri  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1889,  sec.  7971,  which 
requires  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  school-house  to  be  raised  by 
taxation,  the  district  has  no  authority  to  borrow  money  and  issue 
its  bonds  in  payment.  Richardson  vs.  McReynolds,  Mo.,  S.C, 
July,  1895. 

Letting  Contract  to  Build  School-house, — 

Where  an  advertisement  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  pablic 
school  states  that  the  board  reserves  the  right  to  reject  all  bkis, 
one  making  the  lowest  bid  has  no  right  of  action  against  the  board, 
where  the  bid  is  rejected  and  the  contract  given  to  another,  tboagh 
it  was  the  rule  of  the  board  that  contracts  should  be  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Anderson  vs.  Board,  etc.,  Public  Schools,  Mo.,  S.C, 
Sept.  1895. 

Employment  of  Teacher^  County  Judge. — 

The  general  act  relative  to  district  schools  requires  the  county 
judge  to  approve  all  contracts  made  with  teachers  by  the  trustees, 
and  all  vouchers  drawn  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  sutute  (Sayies 
Civ.  St.  Arts.,  3772,  3776),  relative  to  community  schools,  whfle 
requiring  the  approval  of  vouchers  by  the  county  judge,  was,  prior 
to  the  amendment  of  1891,  silent  as  to  the  approval  of  contracts 
with  reference  to  such  schools.  Held,  that  sipproval  thereof  was 
not  necessary.    Bell  vs.  Kuykendall,  Tex.,  S.C.,a2,  S.  W.,  112. 
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Law  of  Boarding  Schoal — Expulsion. — 

Conduct  ol  3  pupil  aL  boarding  school,  in  contiDually  playing 
Iruani,  and  in  finally  leaving  (or  his  home,  is  ground  for  expul- 
sion ;  the  pupil's  father  refusing  to  permit  the  school  teacher  to 
whip  his  son  for  misconduct,  and  talcing  no  steps  himself  to  cor- 
rect  him.     Ftssman  vs.  SttUy,  Tex.,  S.  C,  June,  1895. 

C^rectioH  of  Pupil— Astaull  ami  Battery.— 

As  the  punishment  which  a  teacher  may  give  a  pnpil  is.  by 
statute,  required  10  be  moderate,  a  teacher  may  be  convicted  of 
assault  for  giving  as  punishment  66  blows  with  bis  hands,  though 
the  pupil  remained  insubordinate  till  he  had  received  63  blows. 
Wktil^  vs.  State.  Tex.,  S C,  aj.  S.W..  1072. 

Mo^att  CorrtclioH  —Excttding  Authority. — 

Though  a  moderate  correction  of  a  pupil  by  his  teacher  dees 
not  amount  to  an  assault  and  battery  under  penal  cod:.  Art.  490 
sec.  t,  yet,  if  the  teacher  exceeds  bis  authority  he  may  be  con* 
irirted  of  an  assault.     Sptar  vs.  Statt,  Tex.  S.C,  25,  S.W..  135, 

ExchiSioH  of  Negro  and  Chinese  Pupils. — 

Under  the  Code  of  Catf.  sec,  i652,  providing  that  "every 
school  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  must  be  open  for  the 
admission  ot  all  children  between  6  and  31  years  of  age,  residing 
in  the  district,"  etc.,  held  that  colored  and  Chinese  children  have 
equal  rights  with  white  children  to  admission  10  any  public 
school,  and  cannot  be  refused  admission  to  the  same  school  with 
white  children  though  separate  scbooh  have  been  established  for 
each  race.  IVysinger  vs;  Crookskank,  Calf.  S.C,  Sept.  3,  1895  : 
And  Tap*  vs.  Hurley,  Calf.  S.C,  Sept.  3,  1895. 

Power  to  Establish  Separate  Schools. — 

Under  the  law  of  Kansas  relwing  to  cities  of  the  second  class, 
the  boards  of  education  of  such  cities  have  no  power  to  establish 
separate  schools  for  the  education  of  white  ana  colored  children, 
or  CO  exclude  from  the  schools  established  for  white  children  the 
colored  children,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  colored, 
-or  of  African  descent.  Knox\i.  Board  of  Education,Yi.aai.  S.C, 
35,  Pae.  R.,  616. 

Indianapolis, 

Massachusetts. 

A  decision  of  interest  to  small  towns  was  given  by  the  supreme 
coart.  Saturday,  when  it  held  that  money  paid  by  a  parent  (or 
tuition  of  his  child  in  the  high  school  of  another  town  maybe 
recovered  from  his  own  town  if  the  latter,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  363  of  1891,  through  its  school  committee 
approved  in  writing  of  the  child  attending  such  high  school,  and 
subsequently  the  town  in  town  meeting  voted  to  withdraw  its 
pupils  from  such  high  school.  The  towns  involved  were  Egre- 
mont  and  Great  Barrington.  the  child  being  sent  from  the  former 
town  to  the  latter's  high  school.  The  plaintiff,  the  parent  of  the 
child,  was  not  notified  of  the  withdrawal.  The  court  decided  that 
the  parent  was  entitled  to  notice  of  the  withdrawal,  and  that, 
there  being  no  special  authority  upon  the  town  to  withdraw  such 
.wprovals,  the  school  committee  was  the  body  to  effect  them. 
The  conn  also  holds  chat  if  the  tuition  was  payable  by  terms,  the 
notice  should  have  been  given  so  as  to  take  effect  either  at  the 
«nd  of  a  term  or  before  the  beginning  of  one,  and  that  if  it  were 
given  after  the  plainiiR's  child  had  begun  a  term  attendance,  the 

!ilamlifl  can  recover  the  amount  paid  for  tuition  for  such  lenn. 
f  the  Itritton  was  payable  at  per  diem  rate,  then  the  amount  re- 
coverable would  be  ine  sum  payable  at  that  rale  from  the  time 
when  the  approval  was  withdrawn  to  the  time  when  the  plabtiff 
received  d«e  notice  from  the  committee  of  the  withdrawal.    The 


New  York. 

You  ask  me  for  a  letter  respecting  the  meaning  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  law  '•  To  Encourage  and  Promote  the  Pro- 
fessional Training  of  Teachers."  The  principal  requirement 
contained  in  the  law  is,  that  "  After  January  i,  1S97,  no  person 
shall  be  employed  or  licensed  to  teach  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  ol  any  city,  authorized  by  law  to  employ  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  has  not  had  successful  experience  in 
leaching  for  at  least  three  years,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  hai  not  com- 
pleted a  three  years'  coarse  in,  and  graduated  from,  a  high  school 
or  academy,  having  a  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  three  yem, 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or 
from  an  institution  of  learning  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  approved 
by  the  same  authority,  etc." 

I  shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to  treat  this  matter  more  fully  and 
more  satisfactorily.  At  the  right  time  it  win  receive  the  attention 
which  you  asic  Chaxlbs  R.  Skinner. 

Albany.  N.  V. 

Leading  Educational  Publishers. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  house  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  began  its  separate  existence 
a  little  more  than  ten  years  ago,  after  its  senior  partner  bad 
gained  ample  experience  and  had  outlined  a  policy  which  Be 
wished  freedom  to  pursue.  In  1885  thelist  of  books  wosamall— 
at  in  all ;  it  now  includes  483  titles,  besides  the  music  leaflets, 
which  number  about  40  mote. 

In  its  search  (or  the  best  the  house  was  never  more  aggressive 
than  it  is  to-day.  In  science,  Spalding's  Botany  and  Chute's 
Physics  are  worthy  companions  o(  Shepard's  Chemistry  and 
Colton's  Zoiilogy.  Scott's  Manual  of  Nature  Study  is  to  appear 
soon.  Walsh's  Arithmetics  anticipated  the  recommendations  o( 
the  "  Committee  o(  Ten,"  and  Hunt's  Geometry  for  Grammar' 
Schools  is  already  a  success.  Hyde's  Lessons  in  English  are 
most  practical  books  for  elementary  grades,  and  the  new  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays  now  publishing,  will  lake  rank  with  the  best. 
The  French  and  German  texts  number  170— the  most  promi- 
nent list  in  America.  The  new  Thomas'  History  of  the  United 
States  is  m  its  way  as  great  a  book  as  the  Sheldon  histories. 
The  pedagogical  libran  is  unique ;  it  includes  the  great  names — 
Froebcl,  Pestalozzi,  Herbait,  Rousseau,  Compayri.  Radesiock, 
DeGarmo,  Hall,  and  the  rest. 

There  are  also  series  of  books  on  manual  training,  music, 
drawing,  and  writing— including  the  vertical  script. 

The  firm  is  composed  of  lour  partners:  Mr.  D.  C  Heath ; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Ames,  associated  with  Mr.  Heath  in  the  Boston  office  ; 
Mr.  W.  E,  Pulsifcr,  in  cb^ige  of  the  New  York  office  at  3  East 
Fourteenth  St.;  and  Mr,  wT  S.  Smyth,  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
office,  3SS-361  Wabash  avenue.  The  house  has  a  London 
branch  at  1 J  and  16  Tavistock  St.,  and  depositories  in  Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta,  Galveston,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  business  of  the  BostcM)  office  had  outgrown  its  quarters  on 
Somerset  St.,  and  last  May  the  head  offices  were  removed  to  no 
Boylstoo  St.,  where  a  cordial  welcome  is  sure  to  be  given  to 
every  one  interested  in  books  or  education. 
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"  Psychology  and  the  Mind  Art." 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Elmer  Gates  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  educational  club»  October  9. 

Dr.  Gates  said  that  about  twenty  years  ago  he  observed  that 
on  some  days  his  ideas  came  free  and  easy ;  that  it  was  easy  to 
contrive  experiments  and  inventive  devices ;  that  it  was  easy  to 
understand  and  learn  a  difficult  subject ;  and  that  he  was  full  of 
exhilaration  and  good  humor.  He  noticed  that  on  other  days, 
and  often  for  quite  a  period  of  days,  he  was  unable  to  achieve  a 
single  new  idc^a.  or  to  contrive  the  simplest  inventions.  Seeing 
that  the  advent  of  new  ideas  did  not  always  follow  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  facts,  and  that  at  other  times  new  facts  were  soon  the 
beginning  of  new  ideas  and  insights,  he  began  a  study  of  the 
causes  which  promote  or  hinder  original  thinking. 

Pupils  having  nearly  the  same  mental  capacity  may  witness 
the  same  phenomena  or  make  the  same  experiments,  and  one 
will  often  strike  out  valuable  new  ideas  and  the  other  will  not, 
and  it  is  not  always  the  seemingly  brightest  pupil  that  attains  to 
the  new  ideas.  Sometimes  the  acquisition  of  new  data  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  original  ideation,  and,  at  other  times  not  for 
years,  when  suddenly  the  new  insight  dawns  in  the  mind  without 
having  acquired  new  data  upon  that  particular  subject. 

THE  mind's  growth. 

**  Evidently,"  said  Dr.  Gates,  "  our  minds  are  at  work  without 
our  knowing  it— growth  is  taking  place—the  mind,  so  to  speak, 
assimilates  its  raw  material  and  produces  conclusions  and  in- 
sights. We  do  not  make  our  own  thinkmg.  Ideas  come  unbid- 
den into  our  consciousness  from  the  great  domain  of  sub-con- 
scious functioning.  We  cannot  get  new  ideas  unless  we  acquire 
knowledge  of  phenomena,  but  such  a  knowledge  is  not  always 
followed  by  new  ideas.  We  all  know  people  who  have  great 
knowledge  upon  certain  subjects,  but  who  never  discover  any- 
thing new  or  advance  that  domain  of  knowledge.  Others  know- 
ing Ttss  about  that  subject  frequently  discover  much  that  is  new, 
and  are  full  of  insights  and  ideas  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  kind. 

"  Again,  many  people  know  a  great  deal  about  a  subject  and 
spend  much  time  in  thinking  about  it,  trying  to  discover  some- 
thing new,  to  add  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  that  subject  as 
well  as  to  add  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  fame,  but  after  years 
of  trying,  fail.  Surely  some  laws  are  being  violated  in  the  one 
case  and  some  conditions  are  being  fav  rably  complied  with  in 
the  other  case.  Teach  two  pupils  the  same  facts,  show  them  the 
same  experiments,  and  as  far  as  possible  give  them  the  same 
kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  same  subject  and  watch 
the  results.  Why  will  one  achieve  new  ideas  and  put  them  into 
practice,  when  the  other  one,  with  even  greater  knowledge  and 
effort,  will  fail  ?  " 

CAREFUL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Dr.  Gate?  then  described  how,  by  means  of  careful  observa- 
tions of  his  own  bodily  temperatures  and  their  rhythmical  varia- 
tions of  perspiration  changes,  of  his  respiratory  rhythms,  his 
food,  exercises,  salivary  conditions,  hunger,  thirsts,  appetites, 
fatigues,  pains,  and  other  organic  conditions,  he  found  many  in- 
teresting facts  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind.  He  found 
that  certain  organic  conditions  and  habits  interfered  with  brain 
operations,  and  that  certain  others  promoted  them,  and  that  cer- 
tain environmental  conditions  hindered  organic  thinking  and  cer- 
tain others  augmented  it. 

He  collected  his  discoveries  and  reduced  into  a  rational  system 
the  mental  habits  and  processes  of  the  thinker  and  investigator. 
He  carefully  studied  physiological  periodicities  and  rhythms  of  the 
thinking  functionings,  and  found  that  there  are  appropriate  times 
for  one  kind  of  mental  work  when  other  kinds  cannot  be  per- 
formed with  equal  efficiency.  He  also  discovered  that  the  human 
organism  transforms  and  utilizes  energy  at  different  rates  and 
with  different  degrees  of  efficiency  when  engaged  in  different 
kinds  of  mentation,  and  that  thinkers  and  investig^ators  usually 
waste  most  of  their  energy  in  wrong  mental  habits  and  by  an- 
tagonizing cosmical  conditions. 

Dr.  Gates  said  that  there  are  favorable  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  air,  electrostatic  potential,  altitude,  diet,  exercise, 
etc.,  which  promote  mentation  functionings.  and  other  conditions 
which  roust  be  prevented  that  hinder  such  mentations.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  one  to  learn  the  art  of  recognizing  and  controlling  these 
conditions. 

Another  principle  of  the  art  of  mentation  which  Dr.  Gates  dis- 
covered is  that  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  daily  mentative  periodic- 
ities of  a  normal  kind.  In  the  early  morning,  for  example,  the 
sensory  and  muscular  structure  should  be  employed.  During  the 
next  several  hours  the  intellective  functionings  should  dominate, 
while  the  sensory  and  muscular  structures  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  quiescent  and  recuperating.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening 
the  emotive  and  affective  functionings  should  be  dominant,  and 
the  sensory  and  muscular  and  intellectual  areas  should  be  quies- 
cent as  far  as  possible.    The  more  completely  one  of  these  men- 


tative periods  is  realized  the  more  completely  the  others  can  be 
achievea.  The  more  completely  one  set  of  structures  rests  dur- 
ing the  time  it  should  rest  the  more  completely  can  it  functionate 
when  it  should  do  so.  Like  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  by  the 
stomach  at  mealtimes,  so  regular  should  be  the  mentative  habits. 
Just  as  the  more  complete^  the  sleep  is  unconscious  the  more 
completely  the  person  will  be  awake  the  next  day,  so  it  is  that  the 
more  fully  one  uses  one  set  of  mental  functionings  daring  its 
proper  daily  period  of  activity  and  allows  the  others  to  rest  the 
more  efficient  will  be  one's  mentation. 

MAKING  BRAINS  GROW. 

Dr.  Gates  then  proceeded  to  give  examples  of  what  he  meant 
by  perception,  conception,  imagination,  ideation,  thinking,  and  so 
on.  By  exercising  one  of  th  se  faculties  upon  each  and  aJ  the 
data  of  one  group  of  phenon^ena  for  one  or  more  hours  each  day,, 
that  kind  of  functioning  becomes  strengthened,  and  those  parts 
of  the  brain  where  the  functioning  is  most  localized  will  have 
more  blood,  will  produce  more  metabolisms  or  chemical  changes 
and  will  grow.  When  one  applies  some  other  faculty  to  these 
same  data  other  parts  will  grow,  and  so  on,  until  all  of  the  faool- 
ties  of  the  mind  will  have  l^n  strengthened  and  specialized  ind 
the  pupil  will  have  become  familiar  in  the  use  of  these  facuhies. 

Several  hours  daily  the  pupil  applies  in  turn  each  one  of  his  dis- 
tinct mental  functions  to  each  one  of  the  data  of  the  science,  art, 
or  business  which  he  is  studying  and  thus  not  only  strengthens 
each  of  these  faculties  but  while  doing  so  he  discovers  many  in- 
congruities, new  relations,  and  so  forth,  between  the  data.  But 
he  IS  doing  more  than  acquiring  such  skill  in  the  use  of  his  men- 
tal functionings  as  has  hitherto  been  unknown — he  is  strengthen- 
ing and  growing  those  very  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  espe- 
cially needed  in  the  study  of  that  particular  subject,  and  bringing 
into  consciousness  those  unconscious  mentations  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  all  conscious  thought. 

Dr.  Gates  then  spoke  of  the  art  of  originative  mentation  whkfa 
his  discoveries  and  investigations  naturally  led  to— the  art  in. 
which  the  subconscious  functionings  of  the  brain,  composing  as 
they  do  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  mental  life,  are  systematically  reg- 
ulated. He  also  referred  to  conscious  originative  mentation 
in  which  each  and  all  of  the  mental  faculties  and  functions  are 
trained  to  their  most  efficient  normal  functionings  in  scientific  re- 
search, invention,  discovery,  study,  speech,  working,  and  all  kinds 
of  practicat  activity. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  to  develop  more  in  detail  the  method 
of  taxic  brain  building  as  well  as  the  arc  of  curing  immoralities, 
concluding  his  lecture  by  stating  that  the  art  of  original  thinking 
is  simply  the  art  of  scientifically  accumulating  the  data  to  think 
with,  the  art  of  systematically  applying  all  oi  the  mental  facukies 
to  the  process  of  thinking,  the  art  of  promoting  the  f tmctkming 
of  the  entire  organism  so  as  to  favor  mental  progress  and  the  art 
of  regulating  the  environmental  conditions  to  the  same  end. 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  of  The  School  Journal,  published  bj  E.  U. 
Kellog:g  &  Co.,  No.  61  East  Ninth  street,  N.  Y.,  is  a  memorable  isaieboth 
from  the  profuseness  of  its  illustrations  and  the  richness  of  its  contents^ 
It  opens  with  an  interesting  symposium  on  **  Courses  of  Study  and  Cor- 
relation in  Elemenury  Education.**  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,, 
presents  a  most  sug:gestive  plan  of  correlation;  Prof.  Edward  F^ 
Buchner,  of  Yale  university,  treats  the  school  curriculum  in  ^neral :  Dr. 
Frank  McMurry.  dean  of  the  Buffalo  school  of  pcddLgogy,  brmgs  a  sttong 
argument  in  favor  of  literature  and  history  as  tne  central  line  of  work  in 
schools  ;  Prof.  Bliss,  of  the  New  York  university,  treats  concentration  from 
the  experimeutal  standpoint ;  Prof.  E.  E.  Brown,  of  the  University  of  Cal>' 
ifomia,  contributes  valuable  notes  on  the  correlation  of  studies ;  and  Prof ^ 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  t)ie  state  normal  school  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  explains  the 
meaning  of  correlation  and  concentration.  Besides  this  the  theories  of 
Doerpfeld  and  Colonel  Parker  on  concentration  are  presented.  An  article 
that  will  create  great  stir  in  educational  circles  is  that  by  Prof.  Levi  Seeley, 
of  the  state  normal  school  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  **  Religion  in  the  Com- 
mon  Schools.*'  Another  most  interesting  feature  of  The  School  Jour- 
NAL  is  a  symposium  on  the  National  Educational  Association.  There  is- 
also  a  sketch  given  of  the  work  of  Prof.  Rein,  of  the  University  of  Jena,  a 
list  of  the  pedagogical  books' of  the  year,  an  article  on  "  A  School  Museua 
as  an  Educational  Laboratory,*'  and  programs  for  elementary  and  luj^ 
schools.  The  School  Journal  is  published  weekly  at  $2.50  a  yt^r.-^Tke 
Herald^  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Ooing  West. 

The  advice  given  by  Horace  Greeley  so  many  years  ago,  to  go  West,  is 
being  followed  every  day  by  an  increasingly  large  number  of  men  and 
women.  Some  go  to  stay,  to  build  up  new  homes,  others  for  pleasure,  stin 
others  go  to  look  after  great  business  interests,  but  they  go,  and  they  one 
and  all  wish  to  go  by  a  route  which  combines  safety,  speed,  and  conve- 
nience  in  travelling.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  choose  the  Nickel 
Plate  Road.  From  Buffalo  to  Chicago  its  line  lies  almost  as  stnught  asan 
arrow,  and  intersected  at  such  frequent  intervals  by  connecting  roads  that 
the  map  looks  as  if  the  road  should  be  named  *' Through  Line  to  Every- 
where.*' More  than  thirty  connections  are  given,  reaching  out  in  every 
direction.  Then  too,  many  travellers  demand  a  certain  amount  of  luzuiy 
when  travelling,  and  Wagner  cars  between  New  York,  Boston,  Buffik)^ 
and  Chicago,  the  Uniformed  Colored  Porters  in  charge  of  day  coaches,  and 
the  Unsurpassed  Dining  Car  Service,  supply  this.  Accommodations  may 
be  secured  in  advance  by  addressing  Mr.  F.  J.  Moore.  2^  Exchange  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  can  give  details  as  to  rates,  connections,  amd  all  necef* 
sary  arrangements,  both  east  and  west  of  Chicago. 
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Books  Received. 

American  Book  Co.— Elcmenu  of  Geometiy  Plane  and  Solid,  by  John 
Macnie,  A.M.  Edited  by  Emerson  E.  White,  A.M..  LL.D.  ($1.25.)— A 
P^tonrof  Greece  for  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  by  PhUip  Van  NessMyer*, 
L.  H.  D.'Natural  Music  Primer,  by  Frederick  H.  Ripley  and  Thos.  Tap- 
per. (30  cu.)— Natural  Music  Readers,  by  Frederick  H.  Ripley  and  Thos. 
Tapper.    No.  i  35  cts.),  a  (35  cts.»,  3  (35  cu:).  4  (35  cts.).  5  (50  cU..) 

The  Century  Co.— Electricity  for  Everybody :  Its  Nature  and  Uses 
Expired,  by  Philip  Atkinson,  AM.,  Ph.D.  ($i.«.)— Hero  Tales  Fxom 
American  History,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Thea  Roosevelt— The 
Stoiy  of  Jack  Ballister's  Fortunes,  by  Howard  Pyle.— A  Boy  of  the  First 
Empire,  by  Elbricge  S.  Brooks  {$1.50.) 

GiNN  &  Co.— The  Individual  and  the  Sute.  An  essay  on  justice.  By 
Thomas  Wardlaw  Taylor,  Jr..  M.A  —Selected  Essays  from  Sainte  Bcuve, 
with  mtroduaion,  bibliography,  and  notes.  By  John  R.  Effinger,  Jr.— 
»?!?*  G*'<>^^>»  ^»^  introduction,  and  explanatory  notes.  By  Max  Poll. 
Ph.D.— Eight  Orations  of  Lydas.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
appendices  by  Morris  H.  Morgan.  Ph  D. 

Leach.  Shewell,  &  Sanborn,— A  First  Book  in  Greek,  by  Frank 
"S!3[*P**°^  ^'*^®*»  Ph.D..  and  Edward  Southworth  Hawes,  Ph.D.  ($r.oo). 
-r^The  Essentials  of  Arithmetic  Oral  and  Written,  Book  II.  for  Upper 
Grades,  by  Gordon  A.  Southworth  (60  cts.)— The  Educational  System  of 
Vertical  Penmanship,  prepared  by  Anna  E.  Hill.  Regular  course,  Nos.  i. 
J»  3.  4>  5*  6»  7.  8.  Tradng_course,  i,  a.— Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  by  James  Arthur  Tufts  (35  cts.)— Fifty  Selections  from  Valerius 
M^mus.  Edited  with  notes  and  an  introduction  ^  Chas.  Sidney  Smith, 
A.M.  (25  cts.)— The  Lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Edited  with  notes  and 
an  introduction  on  the  Rapid  Reading  of  Latin  and  the  Art  of  Transla- 
tion by  Isaac  Flagg  (90  cts.)— Laboratory  Exercises  in  Chemistry,  by 
Edwm  J.  Bartlett  (50  cts. ) 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.— Women  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
Times;  Margaret  Wintbrop.  By  Alice  Morse  Earle.— Two  Littie  Pll- 
gnms*  Progress,  a  Story  of  the  City  Beautiful,  by  Frances  Hodgson  Bur^ 
nett  —At  War  With  Pontiac  :  or,  The  Totem  ol  the  Bear  ;  a  tale  of  red- 
coat and  redskin,  by  Kirk  Munroe.  Illustiated  by  J.  Fennimore.— English 
Lands,  Letters,  and  Kings ;  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges.  By  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,— The  Kanter  Girls,  by  Mary  L.  B.  Branch.— CoUege  Girls,  by  Abbe 
Caiter  Goodloe.  —Cruising  Among  the  Caribbees ;  Summer  Days  in  Win- 
«J  Months,  by  Charles  Augustus  Stoddard.  Illustrated.— The  Bachelor's 
Christmas  and  Other  Stories,  by  Robert  Grant.— Constantinople,  by  F, 
Manon  Crawford.— Unc'  Edinburg,  A  PlanUtion  Echo,  by  Thos.  Nelson 
E?*T*T^**'^'^*o's  Stories  in  American  Literature,  1660-1860,  by  HenrietU 
ChnsUan  Wright  ($1.35). 

Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.— Select  Manor  Poems  of  John  MUton.  Hymn 
on  2?  ^**»^^y*  L»  Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas.  With  biog- 
raphy, inuoductions,  notes,  etc.,  by  James  E.  Thomas,  B.A.,  intro- 
diu^tory  price  (48  cts.)— The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Edited  wich  notes  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Introductory 
prloB  (48  cu.)— The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Edited, 
with  notes,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  A.M.,  Ph  D.  Introductory  price  (48  cts.) 
—•Poems  for  Home  and  Country.  Also  Sacred  and  Miscellaneous  Verse, 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Franas  Smith,  D.D.  Edited  by  Gen.  Henry  B.  Carring- 
tOD,  LLD.  ($1.50.)— The  Vacant  Chair,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Henry 
Stevenson  Washburn  ($1.25). 

Frederick  A;  Stokes  Co.— Rhymes  and  Roses,  by  Samuel  Mintum 
Peck  (^1.25.)— Private  Tinker,  and  Other  Stories,  by  John  Strange  Win- 
*«L 'Socts.)— The  Sale  of  a  Soul,  by  F.  Frankfort  Moore  (75  cts.)— Toxin  : 
A  Story  of  Venice,  by  Ouida  (75  cts.)— Anne  of  Argyle  :  or,  Cavalier  and 
Covenant,  by  George  Eyre-Todd  ,$i.oo.)— A  White  Baby,  by  James 
Welsh  150  cts). 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.— Menticulture ;  or,  the  A  B  C  of  True  Living, 
by  Horace  Fletcher  ($1.00). 

LOTHROP  Publishing  Co.— The  Ocala  Boy,  A  Story  of  Florida  Town 
and  Forest.  By  Maurice  Thompson.  ($1.00.)  Tne  Impostor,  A  Foot- 
»ll  and  College  Romance  with  other  Stories  for  Young  People.  By  Chas. 
Remington  Talbot  ($1.50.)— The  Book  of  Athletics  and  Out-of-Door 
Sports.     By  Normaaw.  Bingham,  Jr.     ($1.50.) 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulburt.— The  Hymnal  for  Schools.  Edited  by 
Chas.  Taylor  Ives  and  Raymond  Huntington  Woodman —A  New  Library 
of  Poetry  and  Song.  Edited  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  with  his  Re- 
view of  Poets  and  Poetry  from  the  Tive  of  Chaucer,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
with  Recent  authors,  and  containing  a  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations, 
Pfetoiial  and  Portrait  Illustrations.     (Cloth,  $5,001 

EsTEs  &  Lauriat.— The  Boys  of  1 745  at  the  Capture  of  Louisbourg.  By 
James  Otis.  -  An  Island  Refuge ;  Casca  Bay  in  1676.  By  James  Otis- 
Neal,  the  Miller,  A  Son  of  Liberty.  By  James  Otis.— Ruby's  Va- 
cation, TheFourth  Volume  of  the  Ruby  Series.  By  Minnie  E.  Paull. 
—Cricket.  By  Elizabeth  Westyn  Timlow— Chatterbox.  By  J.  Erskme 
Clarke,  M.  A.— Con>tantinople,  The  City  of  the  Sultans.  By  Clara 
Erskine  Clement.    ($3.00.) 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.— Three  German  Tales:  Goethe's  Die  Neue  Melusine. 
Zschokke*s  Der  tote  Gasi.  Kleist's  Die  Verlobung  in  St.  Domingo.  Ed- 
ited with  introduction,  notes,  and  a  grammatical  appendix,  by  A.  B.  Nich- 
ols.    ($.60.) 

Harper  &  Bros.— Practical  Exercises  in  English.  By  Huber  Gray 
Buehler.  Arranged  for  use  with  Adams  Sherman  Hill's  *'  Foundations  of 
Rhetoric." 

American  Baptist  PublishingCc— Christmas  Week  at  Bixler's  Mill,  A 
Sketch  in  Black  and  White,  By  Dora  E.  W.  Spratt.  ($.75)— Coronation 
of  Love.  By  Geo.  Dana  Boardman.  ($.75.)  Miam,  A  Dusky  Idyl.  By 
Uisdell  Mitchell.    ($.75.) 

LUPTON  Bros. — Evans'  Forms  for  Plant  Description.  By  Ernest  Evans 
(3d.) 

Philadelphia  School  of  Elocution.— The  Orum  System  of  Voice 
Education  for  Reading  and  Conservation,  for  Recitation.  Dramatic  Ex- 
pression, and  Bible  Reading.     By  Julia  A.  Orum,  Second  Edition. 

John  B.  .^lden. — Substantial  Christian  Philosophy.  Compiled  by 
William  Kent.  M    D  ,  and  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Robert  Rogers. 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.— Adrift  In  The  City ;  or,  Oliver  Conrad's 
Plucky  Fight.     By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 

Imprimerie  Dussault  &  Proulx.— Lecons  D'Anglais  D'Apres  La 
Methode  Naturelle  par  John  Ahem  ;  premier  Livre  ;  Livre  Du  Maitre. 

Sloyd  Training  School.— A  Text-Book  of  Working  Drawings  of 
Models  in  Sloyd  Adapted  to  American  Schools.     By  Gu^taf  Larsson. 


New  York  Printing  Co.— With  Birds  and  Flowers. 
Choate. 


By  Itaic  BiMett 


The  Woolfall  Co.— The  Youth's  Plutarch's  Lives  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
By  Edward  S.  Ellis,  M.  A  ($.50). 

M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co.— Physical!  Intellectual,  and  Moral  Advmntacet 
of  Chastity.     By  Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook.    'Ii.oo.) 

Harrop  &  Wallis.- The  Forces  of  Nature.  By  Herbart  B.  Harrop 
and  Louis  A.  Wallis. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.— Darwm.  and  after  Darwin.  By 
the  late  Geo.  John  Romanes,  M.  A..  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Eleven  post-Dar- 
winian questions.  Heredity  and  Utility.    ($1.50.) 

J.  B.  LiPPiNCOTT  Co.— Literary  Shrines;  The  Haunts  of  some  famous 
American  Authors.  By  Theodore  F.  Wolfe.  M.  D.,  Ph.  D*  ($1.35.)— A 
Literary  Pilgrimage  Among  the  Haunts  of  Famous  British  Authors.  By 
Theodore  F.  Wolfe.  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  ($1  ac.)— A  Last  Century  Makl.  and 
Other  Stories  for  Children.  Bv  Anne  Holiingsworth  Wharton.  ($1.50.) 
Giris  Together.  By  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  1  $1.35)— Cousin  Mona ;  A  Story 
for  Girls.    By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.    ($1.25.) 

Roberts  Brothers.— Goostie.  By  M.  Carrie  Hyde.  (.50)— Tbrongb 
Forest  and  Plain  ;  A  Tale  of  Flowers  and  Filibusters.  By  Ashmore  Rua- 
san  and  Frederick  Boyle.  ($i.5a>— Joel  ;  A  Boy  of  Galilee.  By  Annie 
Fellows  Johnston.  ($i.5a )— Dorothy  and  Anton ;  A  sequel  to  Dear 
Daughter  Dorothy.  By  A.  G.  Plympton;  ($1.00.)— A  Jolly  Good  Sum- 
mer. By  Mary  P.  WelU  Smith.  ($1.35)— A  Bud  of  Promise  ;  A  story  for 
Ambitious  Parents.  By  A.  G.  Plympton. — From  Dreamland  Sent.  By 
LilJian  Whiting.— My  Sister  HenrietU.  Translated  by  Abby  L.  Alger. 
—Imagination  in  Landscape  Painting.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.— The 
Helen  Jackson  Year-Book  Selections.    By  Harriet  T.  Perry. 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.— Utopia.  By  Sir  Thos.  More.  With  bk>g- 
raphy  critical  introduction,  and  notes.    (Mailing  price,$  .34.) 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.— Daniel  Defoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year- 
Edited  with  notes  and  an  introduction,  by  George  Rice  Carpenter.  ($.75.f 
— Organic  Chemistry,  The  Fatty  Compounds.  By  R.  Lk>yd  Whitel^. 
($1.00.)— Sir  Walter  Scott's  Woodstock.  Edited  with  notes  and  an  intro- 
duction by  Bliss  Perry  A.  M.  ($1.00.)— Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  with 
Exercises.    By  T.  H.  Bertenshaw,  B.  A.    ($1.00.) 

Macmillan  &  Co.— An  Advanced  History  of  England,  From  the  Earli- 
est Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.  A. — E^ssentials  of 
New  Testament  Greek.  By  John  H.  Huddilstone,  A.  B.  ($.7^)— The 
Song  of  Roland:  A  Summary  for  the  use  of  Euji^lish  Readers,  with  Verse 
Renderings  of  Typical  Passages.  By  Arthur  Way  and  Frederic  Spencer. 
($.40.) — Note- Book  on  Plane  Greometrical  Drawing.  With  a  chapter  on 
scales,  and  an  introduction  by  Robert  Harris ;  new  edition  revised  and 
enlarged.  ($.90.) — The  Elements  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry.  By  S.  L. 
Loney.  ($1.35.) — ^Julius  Caesar.  With  introduction,  notes,  glossary,  and 
indexes.  By  A.  Wilson  Verity,  M.  A.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the 
Universit^f  Press.  ($.a9.)— The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Edited  with  general  and 
grammatical  introductions,  notes,  and  appendices  by  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.  D. 
and  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.  A.,  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Books  I — XI  1.2 
($1.40 ) 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.— Jack  Aid  en  ;  A  Stoiy  of  Adventures  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Campaigns,  61-65.  By  William  Lee  Goss.  ($1.50.)— Master  and  Man  ; 
A  Story  by  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi.  Rendered  from  the  Russian  into  English  by 
S.  Rapoport  and  Jno.  C.  Kenworthy.— Great  Missionaries  of  the  Church* 
By  the  Rev.  Chas.  C.  Cu^an  D.  D.  and  Mrs.  Josephine  A.  B.  Goodnow, 
($1.50.) — The  Chilhowee  Boys  in  War  Times  By  Sarah  E.  MorrisoiL 
fti.So.)- Dr.  Miller's  Year  Book;  A  Year's  Daily  Readings.  By  J.  R. 
Miller,  D.  D.  ($1.35.)  Half  a  Dozen  Boys ;  An  Every-Day  Story.  By 
Anna  Chapin  Ray.  ($1.50.)— Dear  Little  Marchioness ;  The  Storv  of  4 
Child's  Faith  and  Love.  With  an  introduction  by  Bishop  Gailor  ($Loo.) 
—Famous  Leaders  Among  Women.    By  Sarah  Knowles  Bolton.    ($1*50.) 

The  Sargent  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.- Frauds  Bacon  ahd 
His  Shakespeare.     By  Theron  S.  E.  Dixon. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.— A  Practical  German  Grammar.  By 
Calvin  Thomas  ($i.35.r— A  German  Grammar  for  Beginners,  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary.  By  Charles  Harris  ($1.00.  —Specimens  of  Narration 
chosen  and  edited  by  T.  T.  Brewster  ($.50.) — Speamens  of  Prose  Descrip- 
tion compiled  and  edited  by  Charles  Sens  Baldwin  ($.50.) 

Sampson,  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  London  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York).—"  Clear  Round  ! "  Seeds  of  Story  from  Other  Countries.  By 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Gordon,  Memoer  of  the  Japan  Society.  Introd  need  by  Max 
MUler,  3S.,  6d. 


Special  Mention. 

The  new  music  for  Christmas  services  issued  by  the  Oliver 
Ditson  Co.,  453  Washington  street.  Boston,  includes  a  larfi;e  num- 
ber of  compositions  for  choirs  and  Sunday-schools.  Most  of 
these  publications  are  issued  in  the  Ditson  Octavo  editions  so  well 
known  for  their  excellence  and  cheapness.  They  include  anthems, 
carols,  hymns,  services,  solos,  duets,  children's  son^s,  etc.,  and 
some  of  our  best  American  composers  of  sacred  music  are  repre- 
sented. 

Among  the  pieces  worthy  of  special  note  are  the  following : 
Song^s : — **  Harlc,  the  Hosts  of  Heaven  arc  Telling.**  mezzo-so- 
prano or  baritone,  VV.  H  Pontius,  50  cents  ;  "  One  Quiet  Night.'' 
published  in  two  keys,  for  tenor,  and  for  alto  or  baritone,  B.  Van 
de  Water,  50  cents  Anthems : — "  Hark,  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing,"  quartette  or  chorus  and  tenor  solo.  P.  A.  Schnecker,  12 
cents ;  "  Every  Valley  S^all  be  Exalted,"  quartette  or  chorus,  and 
tenor  and  bass  solos,  H.  P  Danks,  10  cents ;  "  Bright  Angels  ! 
Ye  Heralds,"  quartette  or  chorus,  J.  C.  Macy,  12  cents;  "It  is 
the  Blessed  Christmas  Morn,"  soprano  solo,  violin  obligato.  chorus 
and  organ.  J.  C.  Bartlett,  12  cents.  Carols  and  Hymns: — 
"  Christmas  Bells  Again  Are  Ringing."  unison  carol,  A.  F.  Loud, 
8  cents ;  "  Yule  Log  Carol,"  unison.  J.  W.  Treadwell,  5  cents ; 
Five  Christmas  Hymns  for  Children,  by  P.  A.  Schnecker,  includ- 
mg :  '•  Rejoice,  Rejoice."  **  Hail !  Glorious  Morn,"  "  Joy  and  Glad- 
ness." "  Once  in  Royal  David's  City,"  "  As  With  Gladness  Men 
of  Old."     Each,  5  cents;  complete,  12  cents.    Another  interest- 
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ia^  piece  is  an  "  Advent  Service  "  for  quartet  or  chorus  and  solo 
voices,  by  P.  A.  Schnecker,  so  cents. 

The  Ditson  Company's  complete  catalogue  of  new  and  recent 
Cliristnias  music,  together  with  a  selected  list  oi  Christmas  can- 
tatas is  sent  free  on  request.  Every  choir  singer  and  every  direct- 
or of  music  in  Sunday  .schools  should  possess  it. 

The  works  o(  Karl  K^oly  which  include  RapAaert  Madonnas, 
TAt  Paintings  of  Florence,  and  The  Painlings  of  Venue,  pub- 
lished by  George  Bell  &  Son.  London,  and  sold  in  tbiscountiy  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  elicited  the  highest  praise  from 
the  press.  The  Tribune,  New  York,  says  of  the  first  named 
work — "  Mr.  K^roly  gives  a  collection  of  pleasing  piaures.  He 
has  scoured  Europe  for  his  Madonnas,  making  his  gallery  quite 
complete.  Each  reproduction  is  printed  on  a  separate  page,  and 
is  faced  by  data  compiled  from  authentic  sources."  0(  the  Paint- 
ings of  Florence  the  Boston  Herald  says  ;  "  When  children  are 
taught  on  Mr.  Ruskin's  plan,  and  learn  the  history  of  Florence, 
they  will  find  Mr.  Karl  KAroly's  book  indispensable  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  just  idea  of  the  modern  city,  and  at  the  present 
day  all  who  intend  to  visit  Florence,  the  beautiful,  will  do  well  to 
study  this  guide  carefully  and  to  make  it  their  companion." 

When  the  stomach  and  nerves  have  become  deranged  through 
over-work,  over-study,  or  over-indulgence  in  eating  or  drinking, 
it  is  desirable  to  use  a  tonic  to  hasten  the  restoration  of  the  sys- 
tem to  a  healthy  condition.  Hundreds  of  physicians  testify  to  the 
beneficial  effects  following  the  use  of  Freligh's  Tonic.  No  mys- 
tery is  made  in  regard  to  the  ingredients  of  this  mixture ;  they 
are  compounded,  however,  with  great  care.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  more  about  it  should  send  to  I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co..  88 
Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  for  a  descriptive  pamphlet  and  testimonials. 


New  Books. 


The  youth  who  is  just  beginning  to  study  science  must  pursue 
much  the  same  course  as  the  learned  investigator— he  must  ob- 
serve and  draw  his  conclusions.  Furthermore,  his  observations 
most  be  directed  to  objects  that  are  to  a  certain  extent  familiar. 
This  plan  has  been  pursued  by  Frank  Owen  Payne,  M.  Sc..  author 
of  One  Hundred  Letsoni  in  Nature  Study.  It  is  a  collection  of 
lessons  on  natural  objects,  such  as  have  been  ^iven  in  the  public 
school  at  Chatham,  New  Jersey,  during  the  past  two  years.  As 
the  youth  in  his  observations  naturally  acquires  the  rudiments  of 
many  sciences,  the  author  has  not  classified  his  lessons  in  any 
iron-dad  order,  nor  arranged  them  with  any  reference  to  scientific 
sequence.  At  this  staeeof  the  pupil's  progress  a  close  classifica- 
tion will  not  bring  the  best  results.  The  objects  studied  should 
be  easily  obtained  and  more  or  less  familiar.  The  helpfulness  of 
Mr.  Payne's  book  is  to  some  extent  indicated  by  the  headings  of 
some  of  the  chapters  as  lessons  on  leaves,  plants,  and  fruits ; 
lessons  on  animals;  the  school  mu^um;  rainy-day  lessons; 
lessons  in  the  school-yard  ;  walks  with  the  children  ;   collections 


during  vacation ;  devices  and  helps  in  nature  study.  The  boA 
shows  conclusively  that  the  complaint,  so  often  heard,  of  ■  U(X 
of  means  and  opportunities  for  nature  study  "  ""''"\°°~'_" 
will  furnish  many  a  teacher  just  the  help  and  hmis  R'eded.  lUe 
illustrations  are  numerous.  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  YoA  «nd 
Chicago.)    Ji.oo) 

An  important  volume  in  White's  Series  of  Mathematics  hM 
just  been  'w%wA— Elements  of  Geometry,  Plane  and  S^id,  by 
John  Macnie.  A.M.,  edited  by  Emerson  E.  White.  LL.D.  fn  tbis 
an  endeavor  is  made  to  present  the  elements  of  ccoinetry  with  a 
logical  strictness  approaching  that  of  Euclid,  while  tak  ng  advaii- 
lage  of  such  improvements  in  arrangement  and  notation  as  are 
suggested  by  modem  experience.  The  fact  has  been  kept  iQ 
mind  that  the  object  in  studying  the  subject  is  not  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  ;  of  greater  value  than  this  is  the  practice 
in  strict  reasoning  that  the  pupil  obtains  The  author  oeUevM 
that  such  a  treatise  should  leave  no  obscure  terms  undefined, 
should  assume  nothing  not  perfectly  evident,  and  should  prove 
everything  at  all  doubtful  by  reference  to  admitted  principles. 
Therefore  great  care  has  been  taken  with  the  definitions ;  the  use 
of  hypothetical  construaions  has  been  abandoned,  maii.ly  because 
they  are  adverse  to  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  strict  reasoning. 
The  deviation  in  this  work  from  the  usual  order  of  propositions 
has  been  comparatively  slight.  In  regard  to  propositions  and 
corollaries,  the  rule  observed  has  been  to  admit  only  those  that 
are  important  in  themselves,  or  have  a  bearing  on  subsequent 
demonstrations  and  studies.  The  exercises  havr  been  carefully 
selected  with  a  view  to  their  bearing  upon  im  ortant  principles, 
and  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  such  slight  difficulty  as  not  to 
discourage  the  learner  ol  average  ability.  The  easy  exrrcises  at 
the  foot  of  tbe  page  may  be  employed  as  material  for  imprompta 
work.  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
$1.35.) 

The  volume  entitled  Tibenty-five  Letters  on  English  Authors, 
by  Mary  Fisher,  is  intended  (or  teachers,  literary  clubs,  and  tbe 
general  reader.  In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  the  author  his 
aimed  especially  to  avoid  the  hackneyed  judgments  that  pass 
from  book  to  book.  The  reader  is  not  only  made  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  their  productions,  but  with  the  authors  as 
men  and  women.  In  this  book  not  merely  ta..ts.  dates,  and  names 
are  presented  ;  theseare  the  drybonesof'literature.  This  author 
has  taken  a  broad  view  of  her  subjects — has  presented  the  main 
features  of  the  writer's  work,  his  relation  to  his  age,  and  to  tbe 
writers  that  preceded  and  followed  him.  The  canons  of  soand 
criticism,  ignorance  ol  which  carries  away  the  reading  world  by 
ephemeral  productions  of  no  value,  are  stated  concisely,  clearly, 
and  with  good  sense.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  somewhat  novd; 
the  chapters  are  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  familiar  letters  to  a 
friend,  and  the  familiar,  easy  style  rather  increases  their  attract- 
iveness than  otherwise.     (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    )>•$<■>) 


Alexander  W.  Herdler,  instructor  in  modem  languages  at 
Princeton  university,  has  edited  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
reading  Spanish  El  Desdin  con  el  Desdin,  a  three-act  comedy  by 
Don  Agustin  Moreto  y  Cabana.    The  central  figure  in  the  plot  is 


Quickens 
Tbe  Appetite 
Makes  tlie 
Weak  Strong. 
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1.  a  btautitul  and  wealthy  beiress,  and  the  attempt!  to  win 
and  lomi  the  substance  of  the  story.  This  ptay  is  classed 
ig  the  deeperand  serious  comedies  o(  Moreto.and  ranks  as  one 
s  highest.  Its  perfection  of  style,  its  accurate  delineation  of 
cter.  the  logical  evolution  of  its  plot,  the  sparkliog  wit  and 
resistible  humor  of  Poliila  (the  comic  character  of  the  play), 
appy  dinotumettt~3S\.  these  are  merits  which  Moreto  can 
ally  claim  as  his  own.  (William  R.  Jenkins.  New  York, 
•-.paper,  128  pp..  3S  cents.) 

e  arrangement  of  Chas.  P.  DuCroquet's  book  on  the  French 
*B  very  simple  and  with  itoneoueht  to  be  abie  to  conjugate 

thoroughly  in  a  tew  lessons.  The  author  claims  there  is 
■  but  one  way  to  learn  the  French  verba  thoroughly,  so  that 
lOM  not  forget  them,  and  that  is  :    First,  to  understand  per- 

Vi^  formation  of  tenses  by  means  of  the  stem  and  endings  ; 
d,  to  leam  the  principal  parts.  A  series  of  thirty-one 
ions  tor  drill  work  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
v  examination  papers  of  various  universities.  (William 
nkins,  N.  Y.     lamo.,  cloth,  47  pp.    35  cents,) 

ebook  that  boys  and  girls  should  read,  especially  those  who 
tudying  Latin  and  Greek,  is  Plutarch's  Lives.  It  has  been 
eighteen  centuries  and  is  just  as  attractive  to-day  as  when 
1  first  written.  The  lines  ccrcm  Roman  and  Greek  celeb- 
and  in  every  line  bear  the  marks  of  genius.  An  edition  ot 
amous  work  has  been  prepared  tor  young  people  by  Edward 
lis,  M.  A.  It  has  a  short  biography  of  Plutarch,  besides 
giving  facts  that  are  important  to  know  concerning  the 
nt  worthies  of  whom  the  famous  Greek  author  has  written. 
jook  is  well  printed  and  substantially  bound.  (The  Wool- 
o.,  1 14  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y,    Cloth,  137  pp,     so  cents.) 

B-  Nichols,  instructor  in  German,  at  Harvard  university, 
repared  an  edition  of  Schiller's  Die  Jumfrau  i/on  Orleans 
a  long  critical  and  biographical  introduction  and  historical 
jammatical  notes.  The  teit  followed  is  that  of  the  last  edi- 
from  Schiller's  hand,  with  the  lew  modifications  that  have 

accepted  from  other  sources.  The  edition  has  been  pre- 
10  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  American  elass-room. 
editor  has  sought  to  enlarge  the  student's  vocabulary  by 
iog  out  in  the  case  of  words  he  is  likely  to  meet  for  the  first 
their  connection  with  English  in  a  simple  way.  (Henry 
at  Co..  New  York.) 

New  Hymnal,  recently  ])ublished.  appears  to  be  well  suited 
:  needs  of  schools  and  will  undoubtedly  become  very  popu- 
It  was  compiled  by  praaical  men,  Charles  Taylor  Ivea,  or- 
t  and  choir-master  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Mont- 
N.  J.,  and  Raymond  Huntington  Woodman,  organist  and 
-master  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

the  assistance  furnished  tiy  the  criticisms  and  sueges- 
of  the  head-inasters  ot  several  public  and  private  schools 
Jie  musical  directors  of  Sunday-schools.    The  following 

are  claimed  for  the  collection:  The  numSer  of  modern 


hymns  and  tunes  of  rare  excellence,  not  in  any  similar  collection 
great  variety  of  subjects,  adapting  it  to  every  occasion;  utility- 
no  tunes  being  introduced  (hat  the  average  youth  cannot  master ; 
fullness  of  information  in  sight— tune  and  meter,  author,  composer, 
dates  of  bu-th,  death,  and  composition  of  tunes,  standing  at  the 
head  of  each  hymn ;  superior  facilities  of  selection  by  means  of 
five  indexes :  subjects,  hrat  lines,  tunes,  authors,  and  composers. 
(Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  47  East   10th  street.   New  York, 


Soo 


a.) 


It  is  belter  to  leam  a  few  things  well  than  to  leam  many  things 
imperfectly.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  botany,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  reason  why  Clarence  Moores  Weed  :hose  so  few 
floA-ers  to  describe  in  bis  book  entitled  Ten  New  England  Blos- 
soms and  their  Insect  Visitors.  These  flowers  are  the  glaucous 
willow,  mayflower,  spring  beauty,  purple  trillium.  jack-in-the- . 
pulpit,  showy  orchis,  pink  lady'sslipper,  fringed  poly  gola,  Can- 
ada lily,  and  common  thistle.  These  are  very  fully  described  and 
illustrated,  and  being  typical  flowers,  if  fully  understood,  the 
knowledge  of  them  will  help  in  learning  the  characteristics  ef 
many  other  plants.  The  illustrations  are  made  from  photographs 
of  the  flowers  themselves  and  of  the  insects  that  visit  them. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.) 

Ouilint  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  United  Stales,  by  Prof. 
Francis  H.  White,  of  the  Kansas  State  a^icultural  college,  shows 
the  possibilities  of  this  subject  for  original  work  in  composition. 
It  takes  up  the  periods  of  discovery,  settlement,  colonial  wars. 
Revolutionary  war,  and  of  the  constitution,  and  by  questions  and 
suggestions  of  subjects  directs  the  work  along  the  most  impor- 
tant lines.  Blanks  are  left  on  the  pages  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
pupil,  and  there  are  a  number  of  outline  maps  to  be  tilled  in  with 
the  names  of  battles  and  other  important  events.  The  book  may 
be  used  with  any  history  or  any  number  of  histories.  The  pupil 
is  shown  by  this  method  of  study  that  he  need  not  follow  slav- 
ishly any  one  text-book.  He  is  given  plenty  of  work  in  composi- 
tion, by  writing  narratives  of  events  in  his  own  langu^e. 
sketches  of  prominent  people,  etc.  A  list  of  books  that  the  stu- 
dent may  consult  is  given  and  a  list  of  poems  bearing  on  our 
history.  (American  Book  Co,,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago.) 

For  the  assistance  of  beginners  Prof.  Edwin  J,  Bartlett,  of 
Dartmouth  coUeiie,  has  prepared  Laboratory  Exercises  in  Chtm- 
islry,  which  b  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  is  the  common 
ground  over  which  beginners  must  travel.  The  points  aimed  at 
are  clearness,  concentration  of  attention  upon  the  essential  thing, 
the  elimination  ofdangerous  and  seriously  irritating  experiments, 
economy  in  chemicals,  relation  to  subsequent  work.  Part  II. 
contains  the  arithmetical  guide,  absolutely  necessary  in  some 
form  for  everything  beyondthe  most  elementary  stage.  Part  1 11 , 
contains  a  series  of  quantitative  experiments,  which  illustrate 
fundamental  principles.    (Leach,  Sheweli  &  Sanborn,  New  York. 
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The  volume  in  the  Royal  school  series  entitled  Elementary 
lessons  in  Mognetism^  by  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.  G.  S.,  chief 
science  demonstrator  for  the  Birmingham  school  board,  is  in- 
tended strictly  as  an  introduction  to  the  science  it  treats  ;  it  is  a 
primer  of  science  made  as  brief  and  easy  as  the  subject  will  ad- 
mit. There  are  two  other  volumes  in  this  group,  by  the  same 
author,  Friciional  Electricity  and  Elementary  Lessons  in  Vol- 
teuc  Electricity,  The  matter  in  them  is  selected  with  excellent 
jtKlgmentv  (Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
New  York.) 

Fortunate  are  those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  read  Homer 
in  the  original,  and  especially  in  such  well  prepared  little  books 
as  the  School  Classics.  One  of  these,  The  Sixth  Book  of  Ho^ 
mer's  Odyssey,  was  edited  by  Chas.  W.  Bain,  instructor  in  Greek, 
University  school,  Petersburg,  -Va.  There  are  very  complete 
illustratea  notes  and  a  vocabulary.     (Ginn  &  Co.  Boston.) 

The  teaching  of  the  subject  of  number  probably  taxes  the 
teacher's  ingenuity  more  than  any  other  in  the  school  curriculum; 
faulty  teachmg  has  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  the  pupil.  Many 
an  overworked  teacher  will  therefore  welcome  the  help  contained 
in  the  volume  of  the  International  Education  series  by  Drs.  James 
A.  McLellan  and  John  Dewey,  entitled  The  Psychology  of  Num- 
ber, and  its  applications  to  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  In 
this  is  shown  what  psychology  can  do  for  the  teacher ;  the  au- 
thors then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  psychical  nature 
of  number ;  the  origin  of  number ;  the  definition,  aspects,  and 
factors  of  numerical  ideas;  development  of  number,  primary 
number  teaching,  etc.  The  method  of  teaching  the  fundamental 
rules,  fractions,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth,  is 
then  fully  explained.  (A  longer  notice  of  this  book  will  probably 
be  given  later  on  )    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 


Nov.  7,  8,  o.  Sixth  Anoual  Meeting  of  the  Town  and  City  Sopermtei- 
dents  of  Indiana  at  IndianapoKi.  Edward  Ayres.  PicsideBt;  H.  a 
Woody,  Secretary :  B.  F.  Moore,  chairman  of  ex.  com. 

Nov.  15 .    New  Eogland  Association  of  School  Superintendents  at  Bortoa. 

Nov.  10.    New  England  Conference  of  Educational  Workers  at  Boston. 

Nov.  39-30     Mas^achusetu  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Boston. 

Nov.  39-10.    Michigan  Schoolmasters  Club  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Nov.  39-30.    Eastern  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Dec  5-7.    Vermont  Sute  Teachers'  Association  at  St.  Johnsbory. 

Dec.  36,  37,  s8.— Idaho  Sute  Teachers'  Association  at  Moscow. 

Dec.  36-38— MonUna  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Anaconda.  W.  E. 
Harmon,  president,  V.  J.  Olds,  secreUry;  ,^     w  . 

Dec  31-Jan.  1-3.  Iowa  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Des  Moints.  R. 
C.  Barrett,  prea. ;  Carrie  A.  Byrne,  chairman  ex.  com.  ^ 

Dec.  31  .-Jan.  1-3.— Southern  Educational  Assoaation  at  Hot  Spnnp 
Arkansas.  Pres't.  J.  R.  Preston,  SUte  Supt..  Jackson,  Miss.,  Sec'y.  Supt 
James  McGinnis,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Tressurer  J.  M.  Carlisle,  State  Supt. 
Austm,  Texas. 


New  York  Day  at  the  Exposition. 

For  the  New  York  Day  at  the  Cotton  SUtes  and  International  Exposi- 
tion 10  day  excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany on  November  xgth  and  3xst,  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn  to  Allan 
la,  Ga.,  and  return  for  $3a50. 


After  long  illness  nothing  equals  the  building-up  effects  of  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla. 

Ill-Tempered  Babies 

are  not  desirable  in  any  home.  Insufficient  nourishment  produces  ill- 
temper.  Guard  against  fretful  chiklren  by  feeding  nutritious  and  digestible 
food.  The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  infant  foods. 


Fall  and  Winter  Associations. 

Oct.  31-N0V.  1-3.  Fifty-first  annual  session  of  the  Rhode  Island  Insti- 
tnte  of  instruction  at  Providence.    President,  Walter  B.  Jacobs. 

Nov.  1-3.    New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Concord. 

Not.  x>3.  Woodbury  County,  Iowa,  Professional  Teachers'  Association 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

EsUblished  1870.  Published  weekly  at  $3.50  per  year,  is  a  journal  of 
education  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  prinapals,  and  all  teachen 
who  desire  to  have  a  complete  account  of  all  the  great  movements  in  edu- 
cation. 

We  publish  The  Teachers*  Institute,  monthly,  $1.00  per  year ;  The 
Primary  School,  $1.00  a  year;  Educational  Foundations,  $1.00  a 
year  ;  and  Our  Times  (Current  Events),  monthly,  30  cenU  a  year. 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  East  Ninth  street,  New  York. 


TEHCHESS'  AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS'  CMPERATIVE  tSSOCUTIOH''",^^^" 

B8tabll8h«d  in  1 884.    Positions  filled,  3,700 :  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,    ^^^"l^p^iN^'.®'^  * 

SKSD  TO  ANT  OF  THESE  AQENCOa  FOR  IdO-PAOM  AOENCY  MANUAL,  FREE. 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston.  Mass. ;  isis  Twelfth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 

70  Flftb  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  420  Century  Buildinflr«  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 

355  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicaflro,  111. ;  lao^  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

ts  King  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Can. 


THE  lETROPOLITU  TBiCHERS'  IGEICT 

proTldes  competent  teachers  with  good  positions 
write  for  particulars. 

IRVING  HAZBN,  Manager. 

s8  West  S3d  St.  Fifth  ur.,  a  B*w«y)   NEW  YORK. 

Tsschsrs  Wsntsdl  'SS^Mo^s^wood- 

kwn  Aye.,  Chloago.   4,000  posiUons  filled. 


AMERICAN 


I  10  Tremont  8ti,  BOSTON. 


169  Wabash  Ave.   CHICAGO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

(C.  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Pkopribtoks'. 
Agency  Manual  free  to  any  address.    One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


Assists 


Provides  Schools  of  all   Grades  with  Competent  Teachers. 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtaining  Positions. 

CTTtt^ndttut  with  tcko0loMctrt  mnd Umchert  is  invittd, 

tfARLAX  P.  FRENCH,  Hanager,  S4  State  St.,  AIIHU17.  N.  T. 

*'Our  Teacher  Failed.  ^^^^  "*  "^"^  ^""^^V"  Monday."  wc 

^^m^mm     ■  ^#««^irsB^#B    ■    ««aa^#«fl«    receive  many  such  letters,  and  if  you  are 
ready  to  take  a  place  on  short  notice  we  want  to  hear  frona  you.     Write  for  information. 

THE  AUBERT  A  OLARK  TEAOHER8'  ACEMCY,  PiUlmaii  Building.  CUoago. 
BLACKBOARD   CLOTH,  Send  for  Sample. 

BLACKBOARDS,  au  Kinds. 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 
SCHOOL  AND  HALL  FURNITURE. 


SEND 
FOR 
CATA- 
LOGUES. 


R.  fl.  GALP£N, 

3  East  X4th  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


HERBART  and  the  HERBARTIANS 

By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Swarthmore  College.      i2mo, 

268  pages.    $1.00.  net.    (Great  Educators  Series.) 

Just  at  this  time  no  subject  is  attracting:  the  attention  of  educators  so  much  as  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  at  the  Cleveland  meeting,  Department  of  Superintendence.  The  subject  of 
this  book  was  also  the  subject  of  chief  interest  there,  and  its  author,  Dr.  DeGarmo,  was  a  conspicuous 
leader  in  the  discussion.  The  book  is  a  careful  exposition  of  the  Herbartian  Theory  of  Educati'-n  as 
expressed  by  Herbart  himself  and  developed  by  Zilier,  Stoy,  Frick,  Rein,  and  the  American  scIkhjI. 

Sent  postpaid  at  the  given  price.      Write  for  a  complete  circular  of  the  Series, 

CHARLES     SCRIBNER'S     SONS,     NEW     YORK. 


AND   FOREIGN 
'    AQENCY 

Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  famil.es,  superior 
Professors,  Principals,  Assistants,  Tutors,  and  Got* 
emesses,  for  every  department  of  instruction ;  reco» 
mends  p^ood  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON, 

Amiriemn  and  Foreign  TtmclUrt*  Agmey, 


For 
Teacheri 


lancer  salarieS|  or  cban^  of  location,  addrca 
era*  Co-operative  Association,  6034  Woodlami 


Ave.,  Chicago. 


Orvillb  Brbwbk«  MaumgiT, 


XETA^lJirDC  of  recognized  abihty  wanted 
I  wMWribrtw  for  hiffhgi  ode  positions  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states.  Send  for  circolan. 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  RobC 
L.  Myen,  Manager,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
(Llth  year^ 

^  ^  ^/*>^4«/*«f  IS  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 
yi  n  agency  influence.  If  It  merely  bttrs 
of  vacancies  and  fU^jl  is  something,  but  if  it 
tells  you  about  them  •'^•'^*'  is  asked  to  recoBAend 
a  teacher  and  recommends  F?jTrr%m%t  mutjruj^t 
you,    that    is   more.       Outs    /^eCOmmenOS 

C  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ehermerhom's  Teaehera'  Agen^ 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
EsUblished  1855. 

3  East  14TH  Street.  N,  Y. 


WANTED: 

CDCilOU  A  GOOD  PERMANENT  POSITION  foi  a 
rnLllLn  bright,  intelligent  young  man.  tborooch* 
I  iifcii VII  jy  ^cquai  1^  ^ith  French  books andut- 

eratnre  in  general,  and  able  to  speak  and  write  French 
fluently.  An  American  preferred,  but  If  Frenehmsn, 
must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  able  to  spf  ak  and  write  It  flui^ntly.  State  preseat 
occupation.  Persons  with  good  references  only  need 
apply.  Address  W.  J.  M.,  P.  O.  Box  656,  New  York 
city. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 
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Woman's  Beauty. 


Ladies'  Cloths. 

Plain  Dress  CMAs,   new  cahrmgi.     Plain  and 
Illuminated  Serges,  Whipcords,  HtmespUHt, 

Meltms,  Tweeds. 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Sultliii:s. 

Heavy  Double  Fated  Scoieh  Plaid. 

Ladles' &  Children's  CloaUng;s. 
Men's  Wear. 


OVERCOATINQS. 

Beavers,  Meltens.  Covert  Cloths,  Kerseys. 
NEW  YORK. 


TOnHmbdCilculir  riniw  full  InibrDialioii  fnc. 
Xnr  Ewriud  CSDMnAorf  of  ■■■!«,  Boltc 


O,  L.  OOWD'S  H«. 


New  Books. 

The  two-volume  novel  was  at  one  lime  the 
popular  form  of  stery.  At  present  most 
readers  have  loo  little  lime  to  spare  to  wade 
through  these  ponderous  stories.  The  de- 
mand for  stones  in  this  generation  has 
brought  forth  a  large  and  varied  supply. 
Jipiiodes  is  a  little  volume  of  sketches  by 
G,  S.  Street  that  will  be  found  entertaining. 
They  are  very  brief,  only  one  circumstance 
being  elaborated,  yet  the  narratives  are  in 
many  cases  dramatic  and  full  of  feeling. 
The  author  has  evidently  drawns  hia  por- 
traits from  life.  (The  Merriara  Co.,  67 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York.    75  cents.) 

In  The  Basic  Law  0/  Vocal  Utter aiue. 
Emil  Suiro  lias  endeavored  to  reduce  the 
chaotic  vocal  scierice  to  something  like 
order.  If  he  is  right,  then  his  predecessors 
have  been  wrong.  His  statements  are  start- 
ling and  revolutionary.  He  claims  to  have 
discovered  a  new  vtKal  chord,  and  to  be 
able  to  prove  that  speech-sounds  are  the 
product  of  inspiration  as  well  as  of  expira 
lion.  The  significance  of  this  is  apparent 
when  it  is  realized  that  alt  the  vocal  author- 
heretofore  have  taught  that  voice  was 
vocalized  expiration,  and  that  speech  was 
this  vocalized  expiration  articulated.  The 
author  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  air  taken  (or  life-purposes  and  _the  air 

taken  for  voice  and  speech -purposes.  He 
holds  thai  vital  breathing  can  and  should  go 
on  independently  of  artistic  breathing,  tha' 
the  two  processes  need  not  and  should  not 
disturb  nor  conflict  with  each  other.  He 
combats  the  theory  that  the  lungs  are  a  res- 
ervoir (or  air.  which,  in  the  vocal  act,  is 
pressed  against  the  vocal  cords  of  the  lar- 
ynx, thereby  producing  tone,  which  in  turn  is 
resonated  and  modified  by  the  parts  aboi-e 
the  glottis.  The  book  contains  novel  theo- 
ries which  will  be  combated  by  vocal  phys- 
iologists and  vocal  teachers  ;  for  if  the  au- 
thor prove  his  points  then  present  text- 
books will  have  to  be  reconstructed  as  will 
also  methods  of  training  the  voice.  It  is  a 
book  to  set  voice-users  and  voice-dociurs 

hinking ;  and  whether  it  he  based  upon 
(act  or  upon  error  it  has  a  mission.  Either 
it  will  confirm  existing  theories  or  it  will 
show  the  need  of  new  theories.  (Edgar  S. 
Werner,  New  Vork.    $1.25.) 

Cuore  is  an  Italian  word  signifying  heart. 
As  employed  by  Signor  de  Amicis  on  the 
title-page  of  hi  famous  book  it  emphasizes 
the  teachings  which  the  book  indirectly 
bnngs  to  bear  upon  the  young  ;  these  les- 
sons are  patriotism,  genuine  democracy, 
love  and  reverence  (or  parents,  sympathy, 
and  moral  courage.  The  reader  is  led  into 
th;  very  heart  of  a  young  Italian  schoolboy; 
the  glow  of  patriotism  tindled  by  recently 
established  Italian  unity  penetrates  every 
part.  Stories  of  splendid  valor  and  sacri- 
tice ;  touches  ol  heroism  in  those  of  humble 
birth,  of  good  fellowship  in  those  who  might 
boast  of  ancient  lineage ;  wise  counsels 
(rom  parents  and  Icacbera;  faults  corrected; 
life  as  it  Is  in  modern  Italy ;  all  are  portrayed 
by  the  master  hand  of  the  author.  De  Am- 
icis is  perhaps  best  known  to  Americans  of 
all  Italian  writers  ;  as  a  traveler  he  is  widelv 
read;  but  in  Italy  his  Cuore  leads  all 
his  other  books  in  popjiarity.  Since  Miss 
Hapgood  made  her  translation,  less  than 
ten  years  ago,  upwards  of  115  editions  have 
appeared.  Some  of  them  have  b;en  illus- 
trated.    The  present  new  edition 


bT  100,000  pbrilclui,  lawjan, 
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These  Women 
say 

"We  won't  use  _  \ 
anything 

the       ^J^t 

*  '•"^.^      Velveteen 

^  Skirt  Bindings 

on  our  dresses." 

Send  far  sample:   showine  label*  sn.l  initerlil 
lolhe  S.  H  &r>1,  Co.  P  O.B(k6«.  N  Y  C11> 
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FRENCH 

DRESSING 
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Boots  Sl  Shoes. 
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USE  BARNES'  INK. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  ol 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  wiil  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  gel  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

6f  East  Ninth  St..  N.  V 


*£*         -ruga        WEB        tHU«; 
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ell  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston.) 

Literary  Notes. 

In  the  Atheneum  Press  seiies,  Ginn  & 
Co.  have  issued  SeUcfians  from  the  IVrii- 
i^gs  of  Sir  Riekard  SiteU,  edited,  with  in 
troduction  and  notes,  by  Professor  G.  R. 
Carpenter,  of  Columbia  college.  This  vol- 
ume contains  typical  selections  from  all  of 
Steele's  important  plays,  letters,  essays,  and 
political  essays,  chronologically  arranged, 
and  aims  to  present,  through  his  works,  as 
complete  as  possible  a  picture  ol  his  life. 
bis  character,  and  the  most  prominenc  feat- 
ures of  the  intellectual  ana  literary  life  of 
his  times. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Keats  is 
duly  celebrated  in  Tkt  Critic  of  Oct.  36. 
Besides  the  leading  article,  '■  Stray  Thoughts 
About  Keats,"  there  b  a  photographic  re- 

firoduction  of  the  tombs  of  the  poet  and  hb 
riend,  the  artist  Severn,  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  at  Rome,  with  some  interesting 
notes  thereanent  by  John  L.  Hurst  (a  son 
of  Bbhop  Hurst). 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  announce  that  they 
will  issue  in  November  a  book  of  travel 
entitled  Tlu  Gold  Diggings  of  Capt  Horn, 
A  Study  of  Life  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
Patt^onia,  by  John  R.  Spears,  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  a  reporter  "  who  has  traveled  jn 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
«5C.  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

AnDual  nlci  mon  Iban  &,ooo,ocii>  bons. 


in  Amencan  journalb 

Short  Stories  offers  a  prize  of  (50  for  the 
best  Chrbtmas  story  of    not  over  6,( 


The  Critic  of  Oct. 
prize  poems  on  bicycling  and  the  bicycle  for 
the  appearance  of  which  hundreds  of  com- 
petitors in  various  parts  of  the  country  had 
been  anxiously  waiting  for  several  weeks. 
One  of  the  poems— the  one  that  wins  the 
iirsC  prize—  is  devoted  to  the  wheel  itself, 
the  other  to  the  pleasures  of  its  use.  A 
third  poem  b  primed,  in  which  the  two 
wheels  of  the  bicycle  and  the  two  editors  of 
The  Critic  are  so  inextricably  intertwined 
that  it  would  take  all  the  president's  horses 
and  all  the  president's  men  to  disentangle 
them. 

In  view  ot  the  present  interest  in  the 
Armenian  atrocities  and  Che  effect  of  Euro- 
pean intervention  with  the  Turks,  a  special 
interest  attaches  to  the  stirring  romance 
Djambrkthe  Georgian,  translated  from  the 
Cerman  of  A.  G.  von  Suttner,  and  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Thb  b  a 
tale  of  modem  "Turkey. 

The  Parting  of  the  Ways,"  in  the  No- 
vember Atlantic,  b  a  study  of  the  question 
of  physical  culture  for  women.  It  takes 
the  Conn  of  a  bnght  dialogue,  and  contains 
much  which  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 

The  leading  article  in  the  November 
number  of  The  Forum  is  a  discussion  of 
the  third-term  question,  by  Professor  John 
Bach  McMaster,  cbe  historbn,  entitled  "  The 
Third  Terra  Tradition."  Mr.  McMaster 
ites  the  well-known  hbtorical  precedents 
against  a  presidential  third  term,  and  thinks 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  old- 
antipathy  CO  a  third  terra  is  one  whit 
less  strong  than  it  ever  was.  Mr.  McMas- 
ter says  that  while  our  practice  ot  choosing 
presidents,  not  because  of  their  fitness,  but 
because  of  their  availibihty,  b  in  theory  all 
wrong,  in  practice  no  harm  coraes  from  it ; 
for  under  our  form  of  government  we  do 
□ot  need  a  president  of  extraordinary  abil- 
ity ;  the  average  man  b  good  enough,  and 
for  him  two  terms  b  ample.  Wnat  we 
:,  in  Mr.  McMaster's  opinion,  is  a  strong 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people, 
not  a  government  of  the  people  by  a  strong 
man,  and  we  ought  not  to  tolerate  anything 
which  has  even  the  semblance  of  heredity. 
Mr.  McMaster  counseb  the  advocates  of  a 
third  term  for  Mr.  Cleveland  to  remember 
the  doctrine  of  the  illustrious  founder  of 
their  party,  that  "  in  no  office  can  rotation 
be  more  expedient." 

The  following  is  from  the  Figaro,  the 
leading  journal  of  Paris :  "  Une  nouvelle 
importation  Anglabe,  qui  a  du  premier  coup 
conquis  la  favcur  de  loutes  les  ^l^gantes 
Parisiennes,  ce  sont  les  aels  de  iavande 
(crown  lavender  salts)  de  la  Crown  Per- 
fumery Co.,  de  Londres.  Ce  parlum  ex- 
<juis,"  etc.,  etc.  The  Figaro  says  of  it  that 
'-  "  "  an  Englbh  importation  which  has  at 
conquered  the  favor  of  all  the  elegant 
Parisians." 

The  editors  of  McClure's  Magazine  call 
attention  to  the  unaccountable  neglect  of 
Lincoln  as  a  subject  for  a  magazine  serial. 
Books  about  Lincoln  have  necessarily — like 
all  books  of  biography— a  limited  circula- 
tion, and  only  once  before  has  a  magazine 
published  a  life  of  Lincoln,  People  at  targe 
know  little  of  the  first  forty  years  of  Lin- 
coln's life.  Few  know  that  he  was  a  man 
grown  before  he  left  Indiana  for  Illinois. 
He  spent  fourteen  years  in  southern  In- 
diana, and  left  therein  his  twenty-second 
year.  There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  early  portrait  of  Lincoln  in 
McClure's  for  November  and  the  portraits 
of  Emerson. 


Pure  Blood 

Gives  Perfect  Health- Hood's  Sar- 
sapTllla  Makes  Pure  Blood 

"I  became  troubled 

with       HTCa        wlllch 

ljrol:o  out  qu  me  Iron 
the  lower  poiCof  uj 
tiody  down  to  Bf 
ankles,  dark,  flatuxt 

Very  Painful. 
Hood's  Sanapuilb 
oleared  mj  jj«- 
lem  and  liealsd  tbo 
sores  In  a  abort  Mmt, 
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Appetite 
and  heneflted  my  gen. 


Hood's  r.  Cures 

Hood's  Pills  are  iWa  lie^t.       2:*.  per  box. 
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The  unrivaled  liquid 
Food  tonic  and  nerve 
strengthener.  Always 
ready  for  use. 


LATEST  MOTKLTY.  POCKET  8A1TB 

Crown  Lavender 
Pocket  Salts. 

THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 

T!ie  CrovD  Perrnmed  Pocket  Salts. 

Crown  Lavender 
Crab- Apple  Blossom 
White  Lilac 
Verbena 
Hatsukita 
Violette 

■ad  all  ot1i«r  f>dor« 
moaMd  in  kid  pvfat 
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ention  is  called  by  a  receot  writer  to ' 
oi  the  remarkable  effects  produced  by 
rmperatnre  upon  tbe  physical  proper- 
:  matter.  Amon^  the  phenomcDa  of 
lass  mentioord  is  the  fact  of  the  vigot 
emical  action  decreasing  and  the  ele^ 
^apparently  losing  their  ability  tocom- 
is  tbcir  temperature  is  lowered.  Thus 
bonis  and  oxygen,  which  so  ener^ 
My  combine  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
)e  more  and  more  chemically  inert  as 
itnperature  is  decreased,  until  at  200^ 
'  the  freezing  point  of  water  they  ap- 
o  be  unable  to  unite— in  other  words, 
is  in  the  absence  of  beat  no  chemical 
y.  As  heat  is  known  to  consist  in  the 
al  vibratory  motion  of  atoms  and . 
utes  of  matter,  it  appears  that  in  the  I 
ce  of  such  vibratory  motions  there  is' 
MSibility  o(  such  chemical  action, ! 
on  the  other  hand  as  the  temperature' 
the  magretic  and  electrical  qualities. 
ne  or  all  o(  the  elements  are  exalted  ' 
roportional  way ;  thus  oxygen,  which  I 
)ty  magnetic,  at  ordinary  temperature, 
les  strongly  magnetic  at  zoc^.  and 
liquelied.  as  it  easily  may  be,  behaves 
ron  to  a  magnet,  and  will  adhere 
;ly  to  its  poles. 


A  Dead  City  of  Ceylon. 

I  gazed  the  moon  rose  slowly  in  the 
burnished  shield  of  liquid  light.  Her 
vhite  rays  glittered  upon  the  solemn 

and  penetrated  the  far  recesses  of 
Is,  irailiDg  a  broad  patnway  of  silver 
he  water  till  it  was  lost  at  If  ~  '"■ 
t  shadows  of  the  mountain, 
if  drawn    by  some  spell,  I   walked 

toward  the  lake  till  I  stood  at 
n  a  rising  ground  that  overlooked 
"Oad  still  sheet  of  water.  There,  to 
rht,  between  the  mountain  and  the 
lay  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  the  long 
past.  Flooded  by  the  moonlight,  Jt 
in  a  haze  of  glory,  each  mound  of 
ng  stone  crowned  with  trees,  each 
liDg  wall  clottied  with  a  garment  of 
'5  own  providing.  It  was  the  very 
osis  of  decay. 

id  been  no  puny  city.  Far  up  the 
ain'ii  lower  slope,  far  back  to  where 
lis  drew  down  to  the  shore,  the  long 
sion  of  its  ruins  extended, — herein 
Lhapeless  mounds  that  stood  alone,  a 
oken  shafts  and  shattered  pediments 
;anding  out,  clear,  sharp-cut,  and 
r,  in  the  silver  light,  there  in  the 
'anges  of  crumbling  walls,  through 
vast  fig  trees  »hot  up  their  wealth  of 

that  marked  the  course  of  some 
avenue  which  went  on  and  on  tilt  it 
:l(  in  the  white  d'tst.a.Bce.^OtiimJiall, 
ember  LippinceW  i. 
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.  and  min  jonr  health,  whtn  jmi 
J  can  gel  the  beat  at  cargo  prices? 
^  PREMIUMS  for  all-Dinner,  Tta 
^  and  Toilet  Beta,  Banquet  and  Uoncing 
■\  IjumpS.WatoheB,  Clucks,  MnaiolioifF, 
^  Cook  Books,  Walcb-ClockB,  Clitoile 
■^  Table  CoTera,  Cnpa  and  Saner  ra. 
^  Plates,  KniveH  and  Forks,  TiimbliTB, 
A  GobtetB,  giveu  to  Club  Agents. 

■jRODD  INCOMES -■■•Vi'."'-^!! 

^  celebrated  Teas.  Coffee's,  Baking  Poiv. 
^  dcr  and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  SK 
J  lbs,  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  exprf  «■ 
^  for  $3.00;  charges  paid.  Headqunr- 
2  tera  in  U.  8.  for  Pure  Teas,  Coffees, 
^  Eitracta,  Baking  Poitder  and  Epiccs. 

<  Beautiful  Panel  (aize  14i28iiich<-s) 
■4  FREE  to  all  Palrona.  For  full 
^  particnlara,  addretia 

^TiislireatkritaiTEiC;., 

<  31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

<  P.  0.  Boi  28!).  NEW  YORiC. 


TEACHERS'    LIBRARIES. 


low  be  selected  with  the  certainty  of 
securing  valuable  books  only.  Our  new 
catalogue  of  all  the  best  books  and  aids 
for  teachers  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 

]y  address  for  6  cent  stamps,    much 

ess  than  cost.     It  b  the  result  of  months  of 

oatient  labor.    AU  important  books  are  ac- 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 


curately  described.  Special  prices  to  teach- 
ers are  maoe  on  nearly  all.  It  contains  loo 
closely  printed  pages  and  lists  nearly  1500 
volumes.  It  is  the  most  valuable  guide  o( 
the  kind  ever  printed.  All  the  books  listed 
are  kept  in  stock  by  us,  and  will  be  foni- 
ished  on  receipt  of  price. 
East  Ninth  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

FOR  THE  COnPLEXION 


Has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  century.  It  was  originally  made  for  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  of  her  time — Madame  Julie  R£camier— and  by  its  constant  use  she  retained 
her  exquisite  complexion  until  her  death,  at  eighty. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  the  only  preparation  of  its  kind  which  has  received 
the  indorsements  of  eminent  physicians  and  chemists.  Used  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Mesdames  Adelina  Patti,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. James  Brown  Potter,  Langtry,  Lillian  Rassetl,  and  thou- 
sands of  fashionable  women  all  over  tbe  world. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  not  a  cosmetic.     You  apply  it  | 
at  night  and  wash  it  off  in  the  morning. 


Price  $1.50  per  jar.     Sample  bottle  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

KIET  HUBBARD  AYER,  Recamier  Mfg  Co.,  131  W.  31st  St.,  New  York. 
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BOOK    COURSES. 


TWO 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic.    Parts  I.  and  ii. 

B7  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  in  Language,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  aiil  Grammar. 

By  SOUTHWORTH  and  GODDARD. 


These  >re  works  o[  steriiDg  m 
Our  Calalnuf,  Prlii  Liil 


Tbere  are  ttanj  other  such  upon  oi 


lUCH.  SNEWELl  t   SUNBORN, 


New  M,    Boston,    Chicago. 


^■'DA'TrcI     SPECIMEN   COPIES 
UKAliOl     MAILED  FREE  OF 


The  School 
riusic  Review. 

A  moDtbl;  periodical  devoted  to  the  interoU  ol 
Music  in  Schools.      Published  on  Ibe  fiiit  of 
every  month,  price,  5  cents  |  Annual  Subaoip' 
tion,  includicK  postage,  jo  cents. 
Each  number  cuntalns  one  or  more  ipeclallr  ■- 

ECled  Scbool  Sonn,  In  bolh  nolailima,  and  Killol 


A     MODEL     TEXT-BOOK. 

HUTCHISON'S  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Revised    Edition     I8»e. 

The  rapid  increaie  in  the  sale  of  this  book  has  Dec«ait«ted  the  nuklog  of  a  new  Kt  of  electro- 
tfpe  plates  and  advantage  has  been  taken  oF  this  opportunit)'  for  maluDg  anj  chaogm  that  wonld 
keep  the  book  lull]'  up  to  date.  Amoag  the  new  feature*  will  be  noticed  a  more  pleaaiog  Myle  of 
tn>*T  tic*  illuitrallons,  a  new  chapter  00  Gnl  aid  In  accidents,  topical  tmllines,  experiments,  etc, 
«  edition,  like  the  previous  one.  fully  meeu  the  requirements  of  the  laws  prescribing  inatruc. 


fic^ool  Sona,  is  fiequentiy  presented.  This  li  gtrtt 
only  with  the  number  with  wtiicli  it  is  iinied  and  li 
afierwardi  lold  al  the  price  maiked  upon  it. 

A  Ibl  of  the  music  which  has  already  appeared 
will  be  lent  on  appUcallon,  which  mny  heotHaioed 
separately.  i»lce,  s  ceoH  per  number. 


tkn  In  the  ni 


"e  and  effects  of  akobolic  nimulanls  and  nartntkt. 


Price  for  iatrndnction  f  i.oS,  for  exchuige,  60  ccnti. 

MlTRiBD.  lEBBILL  A  CO,  MllsliiTS,  1347  But  Tsntli  Stmt,  lei  York 

X,  I.  SHITE,  U  AAtann  FUm,  BmWb.         J.  0.  VIIUUII,  161  Wtbuli  An.,  CUnc«. 


fin^YFR.  mmn  &  m^m,  Pnbiisiiers, 

-.■..I.'-,.-;:    I   -^iZc--;-      ..,.■.;!    ■...,   i^    ■    •     :..,   (  dncatloiuil  Methods. 
liiaiX:-.  f-'iiiV  YORK  0/.'/w>i^iJ  PHILADELPHIA 


ktnn,  in  I 
I  of  the  c1 


ihllarei 


Complete  LM  of  Schaol  Sengs.    Aclion   Samp, 

Stluml  Canlatat,  and  Ofirrettat,  maiftJ 

free  upm  afflication. 

NOVELLO,  EWER   &   CO., 

31  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


$7S  a  Month— evenings  to 

WRITERS 


who  team,  and  represent  BIzler'a  popular  SyiteB 
of  Physloa)  TtbIbIbx  1b  f  eniuBahlp,  at  their 

tralled-spcedandeaselnshoruat  time -lea  tober. 
Octter  rcsulia.  Leiaezpenac.  bicacr  income— C'lylo 
iHrn—HR  to  leach.  Beaslllul  Parchment  IMple- 
1.    Our  M.XS  Teacher's  ud  A|[ent1 

r.Ti  *t,kh1#«  you  to  ffraduite  ai  home  sod 
si-,™  — •x^Bl.andboacW 


s?ifri 


makenta  month  evenmn,  aent  for  SI, and  boocW 
back  U Dol  Milalaclory.  ronsWsor  (I)SeU-inltru^ 
lor,fl(>pp.,cloIb,_jHiiB.7^.  (ai  Businets  Peomaa. 
monthly  I  year,  i2pp..  9115,  SHc.  OJ  Pocket  Kannal. 
40  pp.  doth,  i:am.  brancaes  in  a  nutshell,  tEc    it) 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (6)  noa  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

PabUsbers  of  HamUtoa,  Locke  ft  Clark'*  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

~  We  <)o  amlia  to  ipeBd  aaran  at  elaht  y«ar*  neieli  anaphic  Coaetkar  »  mtu  h  mUerabl*  Latin  aM 
WMk  aa  Blahs  ba  leaned  fitbant  las  eaallr  aad  dallAtfnU*  1>  o>s  year.'^MlLTOi. 

ZfwfiSMi^  >iia»a*<i,  each  W  tM^ws  tot  sxamliiBtlon^ttA 

Obi*^  itaeHMl  aad  jyoarsaatw  latin.  Qrammar;  adapted  to  «M  iBterllBear  Sarlaa  of  slaaalea,  aad 

...... --ins.    Priea to teaaben IQT aiamlBallon, ai in.  _ 

mdard  a»rfwt».f>»afa  ^awr^Ma  »aa*er.  i^HHMiVi  aOuM  BUttrUt.  LorOTe  acJiool  Bte 


JSi^jt— — ' 

,^'atberu 


ir  publleatlaas. 


UPROVEMEHT  THE  ORDER  OF  THB  AOB.'* 


I  Business       | 
Law     <i»      1 


THREE  NEW  MODEL 

SMIIII  PREMIER  TYPEWRITERS 

Nos.    S,    3.    AND    4. 

HAVE    YOU    EXAMINED   THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofote  Overlooked  by  Other  Manufacturers. 


If  you  leach  business  or  commercial 
law  and  want  a  lext-book  that 
your  pupib  will  sludv  with  pleasu 
and  profii.  and  which  they  can  buy 
at  a  low  price,  *e  have  it.  It  will 
cost   you   nothing  to   eiamlae  it. 


AM,,,.  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 


I  imilEBSin  PUBUSHIIIi  to. 

Educational  PublUier«, 

48-47  Etut  lOth  St.,  KBW  TOmM, 

Pleaae  send  for  csialocue  and  pnce  UK. 
CoiTtspandeace  solicited. 
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:w  and  Valuable 
oks  for  Teachers 


oark's  Psychology  in  Education     -      -  •  fi.oo 

"  No  teacher  o[  no  mailer  what  grade  or  qualificaliOD  should  be  vithoutlhi* 
nmit  valuable  book.  1  consider  [(  one  of  the  best  ready  rerereaceboukiODthc 
subject  in  my  library  from  the  aide  of  utility  to  (he  teacher." 

Ceo.  B.  Bible,  Principal.  Slate  Normal  School,  E.  Stroudsbure,  Pt. 

ing's  School  Interests  and  Duties  -      -      .      .    i.oo 

Dr.  J.  W.  Baihford,  President  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  says  :  '■  School 
Interests  tod  Duties  might  well  have  been  named  Applied  Pedagogy.  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  practical  hand-booln  which  a  teacher  caa  OWD." 

White's  School  Management 

"  I  Had  School  Management  one  of  the 


il  and  practical  books  that 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  ot  Educaiion. 

uerber's  Myths  of  Northern  Lands  i.;o 

A  hand-book  of  Northern  Mythology  for  school,  home  and  libraiy,  written 
ID  the  same  fascinaiing  style  as  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Numerous  full- 
page  illustrations  illuminate  the  ttiil  and  add  charm  to  the  work.  The  leg- 
ends are  narrated  wilh  specitil  reference  to  literature  and  ait. 

Other  Teachers'  Helps 

ational  Geographic  Monographs 

"  "    bed  raont"  -'■■   "- "' 

supply  ti 


rl  ptiofi  price  for  Tan 


HIdbIb  MonocTkpiia.         ..-...-■.-  ,ao 

age's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching            -  '■<» 
mall  and  Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Society  -      -      . ijio 

uerher's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome            -      .  1.50 

'be  Schoolmaster  in  Comedy  aad  Satire             -  1.40 

'he  Schoolmaster  in  Literature          .      ,      .      .  1.40 

CataloxMu,  pHit  list,  and  circmlars 

AMERICAN   BOOK   COMPANY 


The  American 
Accountant, 

By  W.  C.  SANDY, 

Is  a  new,  practical,  and  up-to-the-times  work  on  the  science 
and  practice  of  accounts,  and  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  business. 

It  embodies  ttie  results  of  the  author's  experience  of 
twenty  years  in  teaching  large  classes  in  day  and  evening 
scliools. 

It  gives  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  accounts 
in  as  short  a  time  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

It  presents  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
easily  grasps  the  theory  of  accounts  and  becomes  more  than 
a  mere  copyist  of  forms — becomes  an  intelligent  book- 
keeper. 

It  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  boards  of  education 
of  New  York  City,  and  Newark,  N.  J. 

Ctrrespendtnce  invited.    Send  for  Cotale^tit  of  our  publtcatiMU, 

DNIYERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

«-47  E«»t  Tenth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


NOVEMBER-1595. 


S.M.T.W.T.F,  S 


as 


2.7  25 


no  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease, 
no  comfortable  feel  in  any  member- 
no  shade,  no  shine.  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 
no  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds,  november. 

—Hood. 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


>Are  seasonable  at  all  times,    ff  you  are  not  familiar  with  tbem  mention 
the  N.  Y.  School  journal  and  send  i6  cts.  for  samples  worib  double. 


^o$eph  Dixon  Crudble  Co-,  '^eney  Ctty-,  N,  y. 
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Frlck's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


tod  mut 

Mlc,  Friiiti, 
ul  lunal 
Tralilnl  ScMs, 
Academlts, 
C^etts,  and 
Faclorits,  St.,  Sc. 


FRED.  FRICK,  Mir.. 


Havoyou  sun  §    (|    gfjigg  ^  COmPJ 

^  HEW  HAMMOND' 

No.   2? 


HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHRD 


ESIABLISHED  ISBl. 

EIMER&AHEND, 


205-211  Third  Ave., 
HEW    YORK. 

Every  Ihiog  necessary  foi 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 

Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished ot  best  quality  ai 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tus,  special,  made  to  order. 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
p-aviai;  done  on  premises. 


Tbe  GREATEST 

TYPEWRITER, 

Work  In  Slf  bt. 
Perfect  AUfnment. 
Uniform  ImpreBdoB. 
Impraved     MknifoldlB|[ 
MargiBal  Note  AttBchaient. 

Writ*  for  catalogue,  prices  and  specimer. 

Tbe  Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

403  &  405  East  63d  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Twenty-Five  « 
Letters  on  * 
I  English  Authors. . 


j  By   MARY    FISHER. 

I2nio,  Cloth.  406  pp.   Pries.  Sl.SIL 

TMe  tvart  trials  0/  these  eminent  tcrHen  ail* 
/or  mare  than  soo  yeare  have  most  infiutneid  the 
thought  of  Ike  world. 

ft  is  a  departure /mm  its  ctast  in  its  omissim 
0/ tht  hachneyed  judgments  vikieh  fats /rombe^ 
to  bock  ;  its  freih,  lilting  matter, /mm  erigintl 
sources,  audits  special  nBlict  0/  the  effects  o/we^ 

tion  being  to  inculcate  a  laslt  /or  Ike  "  best  tkH 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  vrortd." 

From  Ihe  Chieaeo  Inur-Oceaa :  "  Teachcn  ud 
lluiary  clubs  will  tiod  itae  book  bountlleuly  FiunB- 
tl»e-riiTitln«  to  wider  Helds-while  the  iBletU. 
Eenl.^lbouBhtful  reader  will  Bod  rkboeas  dd  ererr 

'^mi  the    Litenry   World.  Brstoo:    -Whoera 
Ukes  up  Uii>  book   will  find   refrohmentaitd  U- 

riffoniioD  in  iti  keen  judgmemi  (od  excellent  quo- 

From  the  Wetlemn  Milhodisl.  STticusc.  N.  T.; 

We  wlih  10  cDmmend  this  book  as  ihe  bcil  we  bin 

0  aid  to  the  prinie  iiudr  ol  tbe  tieii  En^. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    fflSTRUMENTS. 


Tbe  Imaeit  »nd  be«  aiBned   nock  in  thta  llni 
~       e  tfioroiy(lilii_famili»t  wiib  -" 

bi«cS. 


of  KboolgalallKradeiind  an>uppliuu;iD[»t  of  d 
_    Collesu   and    Univerklliei.      Cacropoadeni 
•oliclied.    Catalogue  on  application. 


^Vf%>| 


Physical  Knd  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Uicroscopes,  Telescopes, 
PhotoErapbic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  ft  Slides. 

Only  eompUSt  Science  Factory  in  Ike  West.' 

INSTRUHENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  OKDER- 

OHICAQO. 


Tbi  BEST  MCEIIE  for  SCHOOL  ail  EOIE 


liar"  iun^i  b^uxn  &\\^iiS^SS,'t^Aiaa 
An  stationers  sell  It.    Price  ■!,  sent,  eipnas 


$73  a  Month — evenings  to 

WRITERS 

of  Fhyiloal  Training  Id  f  emnuaElii,'^  al^eic 

trolled— speed  and  eaae  in  iboneit  lime— leaa  'labor, 
Miler  retulta.  Leaa  ejtperte.  blBaer  income — t»ty  to 
learn-eaiy  10  leacb.  BeautltuI  Parrbmenl  Diplo- 
ma jtranted.  Our  •«.>&  Teacher's  and  Asenl'i 
UalOt.  which  en>bl«  you  to  naduatc  ai  home  and 
make  tlh  a  month  evenlnKa.  sent  for  Sl.and  bought 
Hck  if  not  Hiltiaclory.  Conitaa  oi  (0  Self-lnilnic- 
lor.  Bopp..clolb,  !Hi8-7SC.  (t)  Bualnoa  Penman. 
monthly  I  vear,  i£pp.,gxii,£Sc.  (31  Pocket  Manual, 

Bpp.  clotb,  com.biancnea  In  a  nuiahell,  2Sc.    .1) 
ail  Conne,  1  leiaona,  wiilien  lelten,  copies,  etc., 
S>.    (;>  Ad.  Outfit,  Si. 

Btzler  BnalDSH  College  Co.,  Wotnter,  Ohio 


hliboc 

to  anyone  who  would  like  to  iiudy  it  mde- 

oimp™ 

TffE  SEyENTEEyrri  edition/  of 

The  Development  of 
English  Literature 
and  Language. 

By  Prof.  A.  H.  WELSH.  A.M. 
Two  Vols.  8vo,  1,100  pp.  Price,  $4.00. 


"The  most  noteworthy  bit  tory  of  Engllikiltaa- 
ture  ever  wrliten      It  will.  In  our  opinioD,  aem 

Ihoae  who  widi  to  iro  into  a  iboroueh  atudy  of  Ibe 
lubject.  Ita  cUaai^calioa  la  admirable.  In  Kkiy 
tion  at  rtpreaeatailve  aulhon  ii  Kenerally  wlae.  Ita 
facta  are  of  typical  imporUnce."— Tbe  Chut 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machinery. 


s.-c.  GRicas  &  CO., 

3<2-364  Wabftah  Ave  .  Chicago. 


SCHOOI.  &  COI,I.EaE 
CIENCE   APPARATUS 

rtodern  Instruments  and  Ap- 
paratus of  Highest  Efficiency. 

i6o.page  Catalog  just  out.  Free  to  Schaat  Pmtk. 

A.IjFRED  L.  ROBBISa  co^ 

(Bueceuorg  lo  National  School  rnr^-g  Co  J 

Works  k  flalHroom:  1T9-181  Iikg  Bt ,  Ckksi*. 


E 


STERBROOK'S 


No.    U33. 


Standard  School  Jifum&efg. 
333*  444*    128,   105  and  04ft. 

For  sale  by  nil  8tatlen«r*. 

ISTEBBIOOI  STEEL  FEI  CO,  II  JoU  St ,  L I 
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IF  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  »•"'  """"^If^ZT"  ^'"'°°'-^- 


"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 
PRESERVING  BOOKS." 

"  Its  cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the  great  amount  saved  in  wear  and  tear  of  books,  and 
immense  gain  in  neatness."—).  A.  Graves,  Principal  South  School,  Hart/ortt,  Conn. 


USED  BY  OVER  500  PROMINENT  SCHOOL  BOIRDS-Hl  PRAISE  IT. 
IDOPTED  BY  eg  MORE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  DURING  UST  MONTH. 


Do  not  allow  your  text-btwks  to  go  uaprotected  another  year. 

Send  NOW  for  Aamptes  and  infonnation— FREE  to  any  address. 

P.  Hold  EH.  Presidem. 
.  P.  HoLDEN,  Treasurer. 
.  C.  HOLOEN,  Secreury. 


HOLDEN    PATENT   BOOK    COVER    CO., 

p.  O.  Box  «43  E.       SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


lESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
chools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  1895.  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
tate  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Texl-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
igh  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Examination  copy  Hent:  Single  nnd  Houble  Entry  for  00  cents ; 
tngl€  Entry,  80  cents.     Corrtspondenee  requested, 

'HOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO.  »' 


SHORTHAND. 

wutJie  ISAAC  PrrXAII 

■dopied  tnd  uuRht  in  Ibe 

public  day  Bcboolif. 
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Timely  Warning. 

The  grsai  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 

the  house  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  (established 

in  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 

many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 

of  their  name,   labels,    and   wrappers.    Walter 

Baker  ft  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  many 

facturers  of  pure  and    high-grade  Cocoas   and 

Chocolates  on  this  continent.    No  chemicals  are 

used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Waiter  Baker  tL  Co.'s  goods. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,   Umited. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


s^^  For  Vfirticai  Writing. 


LsE  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and       vERTIGRAPH 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  espectally  designed  for  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  formultt  arrived 
at  bj  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT  &  SONS.  «■  Joim  street,  new  York. 
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Jan. I,  1896. 
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Standard  Dictionary 
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:  Pride  of  Llten 


SOI.SSfi  Tocabniary  Term*,  ISfi.OOO  Sfnonriiis and  AnMDjma. 

47.408  EBtrle*  In  the  Appendix,    411,000  ItlnalratlTe  Qnolallona, 

5.000  IllDMralloii*,  Z47  Edltora  and  Speclallala, 

teeo.OOO  Kxpended  In  Ita  Prodneilon, 

Oxford  University.  Enilaiid.  Prof.  A.  H.  Saycc.  the  calaent  pblloloslsl.  says : 

"  Tbs  Sundani  Ulcllonsr;  li  ceitalD  lo   luperKde   all   othei   illclloiurles  of   Ott 

\ti»  UalverAlly.  Prof  E.  J.  PhclH.  Ei-mlBlster  te  Qnmt  BrIUIn,  uya : 

"PorgeneiaJ  uid  piacllcsTputposei  It  la  ifaEbat  Aineriuui  djctlaua]7  dow  avsllable." 
Canbrtdgs  (jBlvarslty,  Ensland.  Prof.  J.  E.  Sandy*.  Myt: 
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Harvard  Unlveralty,  Prof.  A.  PrcMan  Pcabody,  says: 

..  n.... , — '-able,  and  will  laat  wUle  Ihe  Bngllah  langnage  rt 


The  New  York  Herald,  say* : 

"The  Standard  Dlcllonity  la  a  tr 

erery  pohit  of  Tiew.    It  la  Ihe  maat » 

The  Aatarday  Ravlaw,  London.  Ena., 

■'Id  aubaUnllal  merit  we  think 

The  Dally  Poat,  Uverpool,  Eng.,  Bays: 

"  It  la  a  monnmenl  to  AnieHcau  Industry  no 
Michigan." 
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the  !ituidiinl  Dictionary  decidedly  preTenble  to  the 
than  Ihe  Qicat  Wlille  City  by  Lake 
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Full  Huaa 
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On  Im.  1, 1896,  prlMS  illl  bt  adtaiiiMl  nmily  ODi-lUra.   Sabscrlbt  HOB. 


FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  30  LAtayette  PL,  New  York 


^amtioii 


Horsford*s  Acid  Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  wom- 
en, the  nervous,  weak  and  de- 
bilitated, will  find  in  the  Acid 
Phosphate  a  most  agreeable, 
grateful  and  harmless  stimulant, 
giving  renewed  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 


Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland,  Me., 

says  :  *'  1  have  osed  it  in  my  own  case  when 
suffering  from  nervous  exlutostion,  wilh 
^raliff  ing  results.  I  have  prescribed  it  lor 
many  of  the  various  foims  of  nervout  de- 
bttity,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 


De«crlpiiTe  pam[dilet  free  on  appIicntioB  to 
CBmrord  Cheiuloal  Works,  l>r«*ldeiiea,  R,  L 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Iroitationt, 
For  saie  by  all  Druggists. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor   by   mentioning  The  Journal  when 
eating  with  atlvertisers. 


Hacker', 


ar 


>oap 


The  antiseptic  quality  of 
Packer's  T*r  Soap  is  a  pro- 
tection against  contagion.  Its 
balsamic  properties  make  it 
useful  in  irritated  conditions  of 
the  skin.  For  washing  the 
Hair  und  Scalp  it  is  without 
a  rival ;  it  removes  dandruff, 
allays  itching  and  des  not  dry 
the  hair,  bu  leaves  it  soft  and 
lustrous. 

g  Centa.     All  PruggbH. 


THE  PACKER  MFQ.  CO.,  New  Viffk. 
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Advancement  ot  Superintendents. 

It  is  just  about  fifty  years  ago  that  the  city  of  New 
York  decided  it  would  have  a  man  to  superintend  its 
educational  interests.  It  is  not  ten  years  since  Phila- 
delphia came  to  a  similar  conclusion.  In  fact,  the  offi- 
cial now  so  well  known  as  a  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  a  city  or  village  is  a  modern  creation  ;  he 
has  been  evolved  as  the  public  school  system  has  been 
developed. 

The  earlier  products  of  this  evolution  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  appearing  later. 

The  first  superintendents  were  often  mere  figure- 
heads ;  they  appeared  on  great  occasions  ;  they  must 
especially  be  humanitarians  and  able  to  urge  the  im- 
portance of  education  ;  it  was  expected  of  them  that 
arguments  on  the  justice  of  giving  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  all  classes  should  be  presented  cogently  ; 
the  salaries  were  small ;  the  school  visitation  quite 
meager  and  his  influence  as  a  superintendent  very 
feeble  ;  if  he  had  been  influential  before  as  a  citizen,  or 
if  he  brought  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  an  earnest 
devotion  of  them  to  the  good  of  the  schools,  he  re- 
ceived the  attention  and  respect  of  the  public. 

There  was  no  normal  school  for  the  instruction  of 
superintendents  in  those  days,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
good  thing  if  there  had  been.  There  is  none  to-day, 
but  the  pedagogical  schools  are  doing  something  to 
produce  men  competent  to  grapple  with  the  subject  of 
education  which  is  at  last  seen  to  be  a  mighty  matter. 
The  superintendent  in  those  early  days  was  either  a 
business  man  with  humanitarian  instincts  or  a  school 
principal  recognized  as  a  Saul  among  his  fellows.  The 
compensation  was  small,  for  the  duties  were  considered 
unimportant,  and  frequently  the  superintendent  was  to 
be  found  only  on  Saturday  in  his  office ;  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  was  a  lawyer  or  a  physician,  clergyman,  or  en- 
gineer ;  or  if  a  principal  of  a  school  he  was  busy  teach- 
ing, for  in  those  days  the  principal  was  expected  to  give 
his  time  to  class  instruction  quite  as  much  as  his  assist- 
ants. 

The  process  of  evolution  began  ;  and  the  superin- 
tendent has  been  greatly  influenced  by  it.  More  has 
been  demanded  of  him  besides  writing  a  report  in 
which  the  number  of  pupils  was  given,  the  number  of 
teachers,  their  salaries  and  various  platitudes  relating 
to  the  importance  of  education,  and  remarking  that  the 
schools  of  that  particular  town  had  had  a  prosperous 


year  and  that  the  teachers  were  earnest  and  efficient. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  look  at  education  as  something 
that  has  a  scientific  basis. 

But  it  took  fifty  years  for  the  public  to  find  out  that 
of  all  places  in  its  bounds  the  superintendent's  office 
was  the  one  where  the  utmost  intellectual  activity 
should  prevail ;  that  if  a  live  coal  was  to  be  taken  from 
the  altar  the  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  the 
man  to  whom  it  was  to  be  intrusted.  The  annual  re-, 
port  is  found  to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance.  If 
he  could  write,  **  I  have  set  all  the  teachers  on  fire  to 
teach,  and  they  have  set  all  their  pupils  on  fire  to 
learn,"  it  would  be  a  prototype  of  the  reports  that  are 
to  be  written  in  the  coming  years. 

A  visit  to  a  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  a  city  of 
20,000  inhabitants  forty  years  ago,  found  him  on  a  Sat- 
urday morning  in  a  small,  cold  room  surrounded  by 
teachers,  to  whom  he  gave  slate  pencils,  inkstands, 
crayons,  steel  pens,  tin  cups,  record  books  in  small 
quantities  accompanying  each  with  suggestions  as  to 
economy  and  watchfulness.  This  over,  a  new  appointee 
by  the  school  board  was  told  where  to  go  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  and  then  the  work  of  the  superintend 
ent  was  over. 

A  visit  to  his  successor  was  made  this  year  ;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  had  not  only  increased,  but  the  esti- 
mation in  which  public  education  was  held  had  changed 
with  it.  Books  were  now  furnished  free,  the  desks  were  of 
the  most  approved  pattern,  the  buildings  were  planned 
for  light  and  ventilation,  the  blackboards  were  numerous 
and  of  real  slate,  wardrobes  were  ample  and  convenient, 
the  walls  were  adorned  with  pictures  of  Washington, 
Lincoln,  and  many  eminent  poets.  The  superintend- 
ent's office  had  undergone  a  change.  On  a  table  lay 
several  educational  papers,  each  in  a  binder  ;  a  book- 
case had  over  a  hundred  pedagogical  books,  each  with 
a  white  label  and  number,  showing  they  were  actually 
drawn  out ;  the  entire  reports  of  the  city  were  on  an- 
other shelf ;  another  shelf  held  the  reports  of  the  lead- 
ing cities.  The  superintendent  had  changed  too.  The 
teachers  were  in  an  adjoining  room  and  he  was  put 
down  to  address  them  on  the  subject  of  "  Apperception 
in  Arithmetic." 

Of  course,  not  all  cities  have  changed  like  the  one  re- 
ferred to  above.  In  very  many,  the  superintendent  is 
the  only  thing  that  has  not  changed.  Why  some  men 
are  superintendents  is  a  mystery  as  great  as  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask.  A  member  of  a  school  board  was 
lately  asked  why  they  still  elected  the  same  man  and 
his  reply  was,  **  Well,  you  see  if  he  should  go  out  we 
should  have  to  put  in  one  of  the  principals  and  he  is 
better  than  any  of  them."  The  reasons  why  a  principal 
would  be  selected  he  stated  to  be  two  ;  one,  that  two  or 
three  had  the  wires  all  fixed  ;  the  other,  that  they  didn't 
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know  of  any  man  of  real  ability  as  an  educator  whose 
appointment  would  command  the  assent  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  other  words,  as  The  Journal  has  often 
pointed  out,  the  timber  for  superintendents  is  very 
scarce  in  this  country  And  it  may  be  added  that  the 
field  for  those  who  will  conscientiously  and  largely  pre- 
pare themselves  as  superintendents  is  immense  ;  and 
further,  that  rightly  to  superintend  the  schools  of  a  city 
is  a  very  large  business  indeed. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a  teacher  in  a  very  active 
city  of  15,000  inhabitants  sent  a  letter  to  The  Journal 
entitled,  **  One  Superintendent."  It  portrayed  a  young 
lawyer  not  having  business  enough  to  support  him  and 
having  friends  on  the  school  board  who  gave  him  the 
ofiice  of  superintendent  of  schools.  It  told  further  his 
manner  of  visiting  the  schools  ;  invariable  comments  of 
"  very  well  indeed  "  after  listening  to  the  reading,  arith- 
metic, etc.;  his  speech  to  the  children  in  which  they  were 
incited  to  go  on  "  until  they  reached  the  utmost  round  of 
knowledge  attainable  "  ;  his  long  tarrying  and  delight- 
ful ways  where  the  pretty  school-mistress  presided  and 
his  shorter  visits  where  those  less  favored  were  hearing 
lessons.  All  this  was  evidently  a  portraiture  from  life, 
but  no  name  was  given  to  the  place  or  the  ofiicial,  and 
it  had  a  ficticious  signature.  The  Journal  lay  on  the 
desk  of  the  teacher ;  the  superintendent  (evidently  or- 
dered by  fate)  that  morning  visited  the  school.  He 
picked  up  the  paper,  turned  over  its  pages,  and,  as  fate 
ordered,  was  attracted  by  nothing  else  than  this  por- 
traiture of  himself.  He  had  evidently  recognized  who 
was  meant,  for  he  laid  it  down  and  went  out,  and  ex- 
hibited afterward  a  good  deal  of  ill  feeling. 

The  ways  and  means  of  some  superintendents  will 

not  bear  very  close  examination.  "  How  did get  into 

office  ?  **  Knowing  there  was  to  be  an  election,  he  did 
not  let  it  be  known  he  wanted  the  place,  but  got  three 
others  to  stand  ;  none  having  a  majority,  his  friends 
now  brought  him  forward.  The  political  superintend- 
ent is  yet  numerous  in  the  land.  But  the  calcium  light 
is  being  turned  on  the  schools,  and  from  this  time  on  a 
man  must  know  education  quite  extensively  to  hold  an 
important  place  ;  knowledge  of  politicians  will  not  suf- 
fice. 

In  some  cities  it  has  been  the  practice  to  permit  the 
superintendent  to  be^both  the  examining  power  and  the 
appointing  power ;  from  this  shameful  abuses  have 
arisen.  An  ex-superintendent  of  this  kind  was  asked 
how  he  held  office  so  long.  He  replied,  **  I  made  my- 
self solid  with  the  politicians  by  appointing  the  per- 
sons they  named  !  "  Is  it  not  a  pity  such  a  thing  can 
be  stated  as  a  fact  ?  Some  boards  of  education  make 
the  superintendent  merely  a  tool  by  which  they  pull 
political  wires — but  this  is  too  large  a  subject. 

The  superintendent  in  most  cities  of  the  first  class 
has  now  become  an  officer  of  high  rank.  The  power  of 
appointment  is  not  lodged  with  him.  He  is  required 
by  boards  of  education,  whose  conduct  is  scrutinized 
by  the  public  press,  to  carry  forward  the  work  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  times,  to  give  practical  information 
to  the  teachers  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  to 
possess  a  somewhat  complete  understanding  of  the 
capacity  of  youth  to  know  and  grow,  and  the  proper 
subjects  of  study  for  those  of  any  particular  age,  and 
the  amount  of  knowledge  that  may  be  required  by  them 
as  well  as  the  best  means  of  testing  their  progress. 
But  this  only  partially  defines  the  requirements  in  a 


superintending  officer ;  in  general  he  must  have  a 
capacity  for  leadership,  and  be  enormously  sympathetic 
with  children  and  hunger  to  see  them  at  their  best. 

Oldest    Schoolmaster's    Certificate  in 

New  York. 

By  William  S.  Pelletreau. 

There  is  nothing  that  shows  the  difl"erence  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  English  settlers  in  New  York  so 
much  as  their  action  in  relation  to  school  and  public 
education.  In  the  English  settlements  the  school  and 
the  schoolmaster  held  a  prominent  position  and  were 
liberally  paid  for  ;  while  among  the  Dutch  the  school 
was  badly  supported  and  managed,  and  the  teacher  held 
an  inferior  position.  Although  the  plans  and  regula- 
tions, established  in  "  Fatherland  "  for  the  guidance  and 
directions  of  the  colonies  in  New  Neiherland,  enjoined 
that  schools  with  suitable  teachers  should  be  maintained, 
yet  many  things  go  to  prove  that  these  directions  were 
not  complied  with.  In  the  "  Remonstrance  of  New 
Netherland  "  in  1649,  we  find  among  the  various  causes 
of  complaint,  that  **the  new  school-house  exists  only 
upon  paper,"  and  money  collected  for  it  had  been  used 
for  other  purposes.  That  what  schools  there  were  had 
their  location  in  private  houses,  and  ''each  one  taught 
as  long  or  as  short  as  he  liked,"  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  the  schoolmaster  was  invariably  employed  in 
some  other  capacity, to  which  his  reputed  calling  was  sim- 
ply an  adjunct.  In  one  place  we  find  that  it  was  recom- 
mended to  "  employ  a  person  as  preceptor  who  might  also 
act  as  a  schoolmaster,"  showing  plainly  that  his  position 
in  the  latter  capacity  was  decidedly  subordinate.  In 
one  town  on  Long  Island,  the  schoolmaster  was  ex- 
pected to  act  as  sexton  and  in  case  of  funerals  it  was 
his  duty  '•  to  dig  the  grave  and  ring  the  bell."  We  may 
imagine  the  feelings  of  some  modern  **  Professors  "  if 
called  upon  to  perform  these  duties. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  English  conquest  was  to  in- 
troduce a  higher  order  of  instruction.  Schools  were 
better  provided  for,  and  the  schoolmaster  held  in  higher 
esteem.  Many  of  the  Old  Dutch  burghers  in  their  wills 
made  arrangements  that  their  minor  children  should  be 
**  brought  up  to  an  English  education."  The  truth  is 
that  when  the  Dutch  came  in  contact  with  the  English, 
they  came  in  contact  with  a  superior  race,  and  they 
knew  it. 

Among  the  first  of  the  English  schoolmasters  in  New 
York  was  William  Huddlestone,  and  his  certificate  and 
license  to  teach  has  been  preserved  and  is  an  interest- 
ing relic  of  early  school  history  : 

Benjamin  Fletcher.  Captain  Generale,and  Governor- 
in-Chiefeof  their  Majesties,Province  of  New  York,  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  New  Castle,  and  Terri- 
toryes  and  tracts  of  land  thereon  depending  in  America, 
etc.,  and  Vice-Admirale  of  the  same, 

I  do  hereby  Authorize  and  appoint  you,  William  Hud- 
dlestone, 10  teach  an  English  School,  and  to  Instruct  all 
Children  wherewith  you  shall  be  intrusted  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  Acts  of  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  etc.,  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  You  are  therefore  diligently  and 
carefully  to  discharge  the  said  duty  of  School  Master, 
and  to  receive  and  enjo}'  nil  such  privileges  and  advan- 
tages as  to  the  Office  and  place  of  a  School  Master 
doth  and  may  belong,  and  appertain.  For  which  this 
shall  be  your  sufficient  Warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  scale  at  Fort  William  Henry 
this  nine  and  twentieth  day  of  August,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  Reigne  of  their  Majesties,King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  (1692). 

Benjamin  Fletcher. 

By  His  Excellencie's  Command 

Dan.  Honan. 

William  Huddlestone  was  not  only  a  schoolmaster 
but  a  very  active  man  of  business,  and  invested  largely 
in  real  estate,  when  lots  on  Broadway  and  Wall  street 
could  be  bought  for  a  few  hundred  dollars.     His  name 
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frequently  appears  in  the  records  in  the  Register's 
I,  and  buildings  now  worth  millions  stand  upon 
whose  titles  are  derived  from  "William  Huddle- 
;,  schoolmaster." 


Composition: 

Its  Relation  to  the  Other  School  Studies. 

By  F.  MONTESER. 

le  purpose  of  teaching  composition  in  the  elemen- 
school  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  express  his  thoughts 
ly,  in  logical  order,  and  in  correct  language,  and  to 
him  a  certain  command  of  the  words  and  expres- 
of  the  higher  literary  and  technical  vocabulary, 
position  thus  is  essentially  a  form  study  and,  like 
*  form-studies  is  very  largely  dependent  for  its 
mt  upon  the  material  supplied  by  the  thought- 
es.  This  material  will  be  mainly  taken  from  litera- 
and  history  (including  ethics  and  civics)  ;  occasion- 
t  will  be  drawn  from  the  natural  sciences,  art,  and 
lal  work,  and  even  from  mathematics. 
le  daily  experiences  of  the  pupils,  their  excursions, 
will  also  furnish  subjects  for  compositions ;  but 
:,  though  requiring  less  work  in  their  preparation, 
nerely  of  a  secondary  importance  compared  with 
i  of  the  first  mentioned  kind.  It  is  true  that  they 
J  an  opportunity  for  an  easy  flow  of  language  and 
n  exercise  of  the  imagination.  But,  on  the  other 
,  they  make  little  demand  of  the  logical  faculty  of 
>Ut>il,  usually  requiring  only  the  employment  of  com- 
)lace  ideas,  and  confine  expression  to  the  colloquial 
bulary.  Says  Or.  Harris  in  his  report  to  the  Com- 
je  of  Fifteen:  "It  is  clear  that  the  pupil  should 
a  dignified  and  worthy  subject  for  composition, 
vhat  is  so  good  for  his  purpose  as  the  themes  he 
ried  to  master  in  his  daily  lessons  ? " 
us  the  relation  between  composition  and  the  other 
ol  studies  becomes  one  of  mutual  helpfulness.  On 
ne  hand,  the  pupil,  in  order  to  write  his  composition 
mpelled  to  bring  before  his  mind  the  thoughts  of  a 
cular  lesson  in  a  peculiarly  clear  and  forcible  man- 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  more  easily  acquire 
rt  of  writing,  by  seeking  the  best  expression  for  de- 
and  well-mastered  groups  of  ideas, 
is  relation  will  be  most  easily  and  naturally  estab- 
i  where  all  the  studies  are  combined  in  the  hand  of 
eacher.  In  a  school  where  the  department-teacher 
m  prevails  a  close  co-operation  between  the  teacher 
mposition  and  those  of  the  other  departments  be- 
s  absolutely  necessary. 

th  regard  to  this  co-operation  the  following  plan 
d  seem  feasible  :  The  teacher  from  whose  depart- 
s  the  composition  is  taken  will  first  work  out  with 
lass  a  clear,  K  gical  outline,  and  the  work  of  the 
Is,  when  handed  to  him,  will  be  criticised  by  him 
ly  with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  ideas  ex- 
ed  and  their  logical  order,  though,  for  convenience, 
ight  mark  also  orthographical  mistakes  and  the  like, 
composition  will  then  be  given  to  the  teacher  of 
ish  who  will  judge  it  from  the  rhetorical  point  of 
and  make  suggestions  as  to  the  best  choice  of  words, 
iroper  use  of  connectives,  the  harmonious  balancing 
irases,  and  similar  matters  of  style.  In  the  light  of 
double  criticism  the  pupil  will  then  be  required  to 
rite  the  whole  composition,  thus  producing  what  is 
ally  an  entirely  new  piece  of  work,  as  correct  in 
i  and  language  and  as  pleasing  in  style  as  may  be 
cted  at  his  stage  of  general  culture  and  experience, 
lis  plan  does  not  exclude,  but  rather  emphasizes  the 
5  of  such  exercises  as  reproductions  of  stories,  both 
and  written,  and  paraphrases  of  narrative  poetry, 
latter  especially,  though  liable  togreat  abuse,  is  yet 
)f  the  most  valuable  devices  for  securing  the  use  of 
ise  and  forceful  expressions  and  for  the  discrimina- 
of  poetic  and  prose  diction.  These  exercises  bring 
the  relation  between  literature  and  composition, 
h,  of  course,  is  of  a  most  intimate  character. 
^orkingmarCs  School,  New  York  City. 


One  Way  to  Teach  Music. 

By  Harfiette  Wilson. 

It  is  often  a  problem  how  to  present  music  in  the 
most  direct  way  to  children  in  the  primary  grades. 
Many  ways  are  tried — and  often  successfully — by  teach- 
ers of  attractive  personality  and  of  individual  force  ; 
and,  after  all,  if  one  be  quite  sure  of  herself  as  to  at- 
tainments and  intelligently-planned  work,  individual 
methods  are  a  gain,  and  incite  more  interest  and  spon- 
taneity in  pupils,  as  a  general  thing.  Many  teachers, 
however,  are  not  prepared  to  lay  out  an  original  plan  of 
work,  and  to  these  a  few  suggestions  may  help  to  rid 
them  of  some  of  their  perplexities. 

One  young  woman  achieved  artistic  results  in  a  small 
school  of  first  grade  children  by  singing  to  them  while 
at  their  work,  the  songs  she  intended  teaching  them. 
She  had  a  highly  cultivated  voice,  she  managed  the 
phrasing  with  great  care,  and  did  not  let  the  children 
sing  with  her  until  she  had  sung  the  song  to  them  for 
some  length  of  time.  Finally  she  had  the  class  sing 
with  her,  and  by  this  time  the  song  was  essentially 
learned,  and  if  the  imitation  were  pretty  accurate  (as,  by 
this  method,  it  would  doubtless  become)  very  little 
polishing  would  be  needed  to  produce  a  charming  re- 
sult. 

But  this  might  be  dangerous  practice  for  a  teacher 
who  was  not  a  skilled  musician  ;  and  there  are  disad- 
vantages in  doing  work  which  involves  no  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils. 

There  is  the  usual,  and  perhaps  for  the  teacher  the 
easiest,  practice  of  beginning  with  scale  drill,  by  num- 
bers and  syllables,  until  to  children  much  of  music,  in 
their  comprehensions,  resolves  itself  into  '*  do,  re,  mi^ 
do,"  etc.  How  much  of  an  advantage  this  may  be  in 
primary  schools  is  uncertain,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  Its  being  to  a  degree  drudge-work  and  unmusical, 
as  it  is  frequently  practiced. 

Tone,  and  two  equivalents  (if  the  use  of  the  staff  be 
not  also  included)  are  thrust  upon  the  child  when  his 
little  mind  is  usually  being  fed  in  other  ways  quite  to 
its  limit  of  capacity.  Is  it  not  simpler  to  get  at  the  re- 
sult in  a  less  confusing  manner  ? 

We  all  are  agreed  that  children  must  have  songs — 
songs  which  are  suitable  to  childhood,  musical,  and  with- 
in the  range  of  their  limited  voices.  These  are  not 
easy  to  collect,  it  is  true, — not  that  there  is  any  lack  of 
so-called  "  songs  for  children,"  but  how  many  of  them 
are  really  choice,  and  worth  preserving,  and  of  course 
the  music  which  is  taught  to  large  classes  of  children, 
which  is  with  great  care  drilled  into  their  remembrance, 
by  which  their  taste  is  formed,  and  which  may  possibly 
survive  several  generations,  should  be  as  carefully  se- 
lected as  is  the  literature  with  which  youthful  minds  are 
stamped. 

Suppose  we  take  Schubert's  ''  Cradle  Song"  as  a  les- 
son, or  that  emmently  childlike  song  of  Stevenson's,  so 
prettily  set  by  Nevin  : — 

"  In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle  light. 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day,"  etc. 

The  words  are  first  taught  to  the  class,  verse  by 
verse  ;  when  the  children  are  quite  familiar  with  one 
stanza  so  that  they  can  follow  in  their  minds  the  fitting 
together  of  words  and  music,  the  teacher  plays  or  sings 
for  them  the  song  once  or  twice.  Then  she  writes  it 
out  on  the  staff  on  the  blackboard  ;  the  children  are  in- 
terested in  the  **  pictures  of  the  tones,"  and  the  up  and 
down  movement  of  the  intervals  will  aid  them  in  plac- 
ing their  voices.  Let  them  follow  the  notes  while  they 
sing,  and  if  possible  keep  the  song  on  the  blackboard 
unt*l  it  is  learned,  so  that  the  class  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity of  associating  the  sound  with  the  universal  image. 

The  children  are  not  in  this  way  confused  by  detail, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  unconsciously  learning 
to  read  a  little,  and  are  at  least  becoming  as  familiar 
with  the  true  representation  of  tone  as  they  are  with 
words  which  picture  to  them  the  objects  they  represent. 

Besides,  what  could  be  more  expressive  than  some  of 
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THK  coda:     81tpplkme:ttary  mustc. 


DAY    IN    ITS   SPLENDOR. 


1.  Day 

2.  Hold 

J 


US, 


its  splen 
O    hold  us, 


Tints  a -gain    the    eastern  sky,      Now 
In  thy  lov  -  ing   care  to-day.      Lead 

^2 J..    /     N^^ 


US, 


us 

o 


J    j^^. 


Thanksgiving  Procla- 
mation. 

President  Cleveland  has  de- 
signated Thursday.  November 
28,  as  Thanksgiving  day.  His 
proclamation  which  was  issued 
Nov.  4,  should  be  read  in  every 
school-room  m  the  land.  It  is 
as  follows  : 


n-M  I 


ren 
lead 


der      Thanks  to  God      on    high.      Thou  didst  guard  our    slum -hers, 
In    thy  bless  -  ed    way.         Trust-ing   in      thee     ev   -   er. 


us 


;  f 

1  -  ows 
Thy  commands    may 


dark  and  long.        Hear  the  grate  -  f  ul     num  -  hers, 
we    f ul  -  All,    Nought  from  thee     can      sev  -   er, 

2  J.        ^  J'    I     J'  ^   J 


Of  ourmom-ing  song. 
Nought  shall  do     us     ill. 


Fa  -  ther. 
Fa  -  ther,     O 


song  of  praise,    Fa  -  ther,    O 
prayer  we  raise.      Fa  -  ther,    O 


hear 
hear 


us, 


the  musical  signs  ?  All  the  verbal  illustration  in  the 
world  doesn't  better  convey  the  idea  than  the  simple 
sign  ^s  ^^,  or  the  sharp  dashes  which  indicate  stac- 
cato. 

It  ought  to  be  quite  unnecessary  (tho'  it  is  to  be 
feared  a  caution  is  sometimes  not  misplaced)  to  say  that 
the  teacher  must  herself  be  accurate,  so  that  her  pupils 
shall  nnrr  see  anything  written  incorrectly,  and  she 
should  have  her  work  in  such  command  that  it  can  be 
quickly  performed.  Care  in  regard  to  pitch  is  also  es- 
sential, in  order  that  the  tone-association  may  not  be 
wrong. 

There  is  an  unconscious  preparation  in  this  work 
which  greatly  simplifies  the  difficulty  of  reading  music, 
when  a  higher  grade  is  reached  and  the  children  have 
books  to  read  from.  Especially  is  this  a  gain  when 
words  and  music  are  to  be  read  together,  which  is  the 
ultimate  aim  in  all  the  practice. 

Sta/e  Normal  School^  Willimantic^  Conn, 


"  The  constant  j^oodness  and  for- 
bearance of  Almiehty  God  which 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  during  the  year  which  is 
just  past  call  for  their  sincere  ac- 
knowledgement and  devout  gratitude 
To  the  end.  therefore,  that  we  may 
with  thankful  hearts  unite  in  extoll- 
ing the  loving  care  of  our  Hcavenlj 
Father.  1.  Grover  Cleveland,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
appoint  and  set  apart  Thursday,  the 
twenty-eifi^hth  day  of  the  present 
month  of  November  as  a  day  of 
thanksgriving  and  prayer,  to  be  kept 
and  observed  by  all  our  people.  On 
that  day  let  us  forego  our  usual  oc- 
cupations, and  in  our  accustomed 
places  of  worshin  join  in  rendering 
thanks  to  the  Give  r  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  for  the  bounteous 
returns  that  have  rewarded  our  labors 
in  the  fields  and  in  the  busy  marts  of 
trade,  for  the  peace  and  order  that 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  land, 
for  our  protection  from  pestilence 
and  dire  calamity,  and  for  the  other 
blessinjjjs  that  have  been  showered 
upon  us  from  an  open  hand. 

"  And,  with  our  thanksgriving,  let 
us  humbly  beseech  the  Lord  to  so 
incline  the  hearts  of  our  people  unto 
Him  that  He  will  not  leave  us  nor 
forsake  us  as  a  nation,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  use  His  mercy  and  protect- 
ing care,  guiding  us  in  the  path  of 
national  prospenty  and  happiness, 
enduing  us  with  rectitude  and  virtue, 
and  keeping  alive  within  us  a  path- 
otic  love  Tor  the  free  institutions 
which  have  been  given  to  us  as  our 
national  heritage.  And  let  us  also 
on  the  day  of  our  thanksgiving,  es- 
pecially, remember  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  by  deeds  of  charity  let  us 
show  the  sincerity  of  our  gratitude. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  af- 
fixed. 

'*  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington 
this  fourth  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  fvvt,.  and  in  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  ••  Grover  Cleveland. 

"  By  the  President : 
••  Richard  Olnev,  secretary  of  state." 


Hear  our  joy  -    ful 
Hear  the  hum  -  ble 


ear  our  song     of    praise. 
Hear  the  prayer  we    raise. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  wrote  to  his  daughter  when 
she  was  away  from  home  at  school,  *'  It  does  not  matter 
so  much  what  you  study  as  it  matters  with  whom  yon 
study."  This  is  very  important.  If  you  can  spend  this 
winter  with  a  man  older  than  you  are,  wiser  than  yon 
are,  whom  you  cannot  taP:  with  nor  look  upon  but  yoo 
feel  that  here  is  a  real  living  man — an  almighty  child 
of  an  Almighty  God — do  you  take  that  chance.  Very 
likely  you  will  never  have  such  another.  And  this  is  the 
greatest  gift  that  God  himself  can  give  you. — Edward  E. 
Hale, 
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Letters. 


Lately  there  has  been  submitted  to  me  for  my  opinion,  a  manuscript  en- 
titled :  ^^MoHitory  Mother  Musings  on  the  Symbolism  of  Mother  GooseJ" 

These  musings  are  evidently  inspired  by  the  cyclone  of  symbolism  which 
is  blowing  across  the  country,  leaving  in  its  path  the  ruins  of  healthy 
child  imagination  and  of  plain  common  sense  child  culture. 

With  the  permission  of  the  author,  I  send  you  a  sample  of  the  collection, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  open  the  eyes  of  truly  thoughtful  teachers  to  the 
enormity  of  the  wrong  that  is  being  done  to  childhood  by  these  inane  ver- 
bosities, poured  out  of  late,  by  a  number  of  pseudo  philosophers,  in  the 

name  of  Froebel. 

**  The  CairoC'  Washington^  D.  C.  Eudora  L.  Hailmann. 


Monitory  Mother  Musings  on  the  Symbolism  of 

Mother  Goose. 

By  A.  O.  M. 

LITTLE  JUMPING  JOAN. 

As  my  child  his  Ego  prescient  feeling. 

His  soul,  a  monad,  self-activity  revealing — 

So  he  learns  to  view  the  microcosm, 

Self-dividing  from  the  macrocosm. 

Still,  in  time,  the  Whatness  of  the  Which 

His  little  brain  will  know,  and,  oh  !  how  rich. 

To  feel  "  the  Universe  grows  *  I,'  "  and  that  I  grow 

Into  the  image  of  my  Maker,  here  below. 

Here  am  I,  little  Jumping  Joan, 

When  nobody's  with  me,  Tm  always  alone. 

Your  darling  child,  dear  mother,  stands  before  you. 

He  has  climbed  up,  on  this  symbolic  pathway,  ready  for  art  ion. 

In  his  childish  way,  he  feels  that  his  "  soul  is  a  monad,  ^  hicr, 
by  its  self-activity,  repeats  for  itself  the  universe."  * 

See  !  How,  instinct  with  the  animism  of  childhood,  uncon- 
sciously sensing  that  the  colossal  self  is  present,  not  only  in  the 
great  macrocosm,  but  lives,  feels,  moves,  swells  into  Being,  Is, 
also  in  htm,  "  Here  am  I,"  little  Jumping  Joan  in  this  utterance 
voices  the  note  that  has  come  down  to  us  through  long  ages  of 
human  struggle,  human  achievement,  human  development.  "  I 
AM.''  Magic  symbolism !  Thou  dost  indeed  come  to  us  as  from  a 
higher  world. 

Deeply  thy  spirituality  stirs  within  the  throbbing  breast  of  Hu- 
manity—the child  of  the  Great  All— the  Inscrutable  /  AM— 
within  the  inner  soul  consciousness  of  the  Babe. 

Dimly,  yet  none  the  less  surely,  has  ^e  phenomenon  of  soul 

f'owth  come  to  a  head,  as  it  were,  within  his'child-consciousness. 
or  the  first  time  he  feels  the  Ego— the  self-hood  of  the  I,  and, 
co-etaneously  the  deep  insight  into  the  Law  of  the  Essence  of 
Being,  trembles  sweetly  into  the  dawning  higher  consciousness  — 
that  it  is  only  as  the  "  Universe  grows  I,  that  I  grow  into  the 
Universe." 

As  is  so  aptly  stated  by  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  mod- 
ern times— "No  paradox  of  mind  is  more  mteresing  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  connection  between  imitation,  moral  freedom, 
and  intellectual  originality." 

"  Little  Jumping  Joan."  My  child  can  jump.  "  See  !  Will 
you  not  jump,  precious  dear  ?  "  Ah  !  He  wt/Zsl  My  child  can 
wi7/.  **  Now,  Mother  will  jump  for  her  darling  little  one,  and 
the  dear  child  will  imitate  her ! " 

Herein  lies  the  deep  s)'mbolism  of  the  rhyme. 

First,  through  the  direct  action  of  the  Will  upon  the  ganglionic 
nerve  centers  of  the  child's  legs,  he  is  brought  to  infer  a  causal 
enei^gy  as  the  begetter  of  a  perceptible  effect — now  he  is  Aere, 
and  now  he  is  lAere,    **  Space  "  **  has  been  traversed. 

Your  Babe  has  learned  to  make  a  causal  *'  synthesis  "  t  of  the 
elements  of  experience. 

But  you,  active,  loving,  jumping}  mother,  have,  by  playing  wttA 
your  child,  enabled  him  to  imitate  an  a/t'en  deed — you  have 
jumped — ke  jumps,  as  you ;  he  has  formed  an  ideal  in  his  child- 
mind,  and  has  energized  in  his  dear,  active  way  to  realize  it. 

Herein  lies  the  germ  of  the  essential  essence  of  Intellectual 
Being — both  positive  and  negative,  relative,  and  absolute. 

Following  closely  along  the  line  of  the  Inner  Soul,  as  related  to 
the  ultimate  great  self-hood  of  Absolute  Being,  the  inner  vision 
of  the  awakening  child-mind,  begins  to  discern  the  Great  Second 
Person— as  distinct  from  the  Great  First 

The  personality  of  individuality  dawns  upon  the  horizon  of  hi^ 
awakening  self-consciousness ;  he  feels  dimly  that  the  "  true  self 


in  each  individual  is  identical  with  the  true  self  in  all  individuals 
—that  each  one  of  us  may  repeat  another's  deed  "—yet— Mm 
deed  depends,  for  its  perpetration,  upon  the  existence  of  an  In- 
dividual, 

And.  not  only  this,— your  baby,  watchful  mother,  living  the 
symbolism  of  the  simple  rhyme,  feels  the  import  of  the  thought — 
connection  "  When  nobody  s  with  me,  I'm  always  alone." 

Dear  Mother  !  Do  you  not  feel  it  with  your  child,  and  for  him 
— the  energizing  thought- concept,  the  spirituality  of  the  eternal 
alone-ness  of  the  rarifi^  soul-essence — reaching  far  bevond  the 
narrow  confines  of  material  existence — into  the  mfinite  Beyond — 
blest  realm  of  the  exquisite  Ether  of  the  Refined  Spirit  ? 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  points  the  guiding  inference  to 
the  inevitable  law  governing  the  positive  and  negative  of  the  Es- 
sence of  Absolute  Being (a+b) — b=a. 


*  LeiboiU. 

♦♦  Spencer's  First  Principles. 

tibid. 

X  It  has  sups«s^e<l  itself  to  rae  in  a  deeper  mood,  that  in  this  jump- 
mg, — tlus  impulsive  upsprin^or  of  the  child — might  there  not  be  a  latent 
prophecy  of  the  soul*s  struggle  into  the  higher  realms — the  upper  stratum, 
as  it  were,  of  the  spirit  glow. 


New  York  Law  Regarding  Temperance 

Teaching. 

In  answer  to  the  many  questions  which  are  daily  received  at 
this  department,  we  have  been  obliged  to  issue  the  following  of- 
ficial interpretation  of  Chapter  1041,  Laws  of  1895,  entitled, 
'*  An  act  to  amend  the  consolidated  school  law  providing  for  the 
study  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  nar- 
cotics, in  connection  with  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public 
schools."  It  is  submitted  for  the  information  of  all  interested, 
and  is  based  on  experience,  inquiry,  and  correspondence  during 
the  first  month  of  its  operation  since  the  opening  of  the  schools 
for  the  year. 

What  shall  be  tau^ /it  f—"  The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system  shall 
be  taught.'* 

Note.— The  subject  required  to  be  taught  is  plainly  indicated.  It  em- 
braces tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  opium,  morphine,  coffee,  tea,  and  all  mixt- 
ures into  which  alcohol  or  any  other  narcotic  enters  as  an  element.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  law  requires  instruction  in  the  injurious  effects  of  alco- 
holic drinks  and  other  narcotics. 

In  connection  with  what  f — "  In  connection  with  the  various 
divisions  of  physiology  and  hygiene." 

Note. — The  ** various  divisions  of  physiology  and  hygiene"  treat  of 
foods,  drinks,  clothing,  digestion,  the  blood  and  its  circulation,  lungs,  the 
bones,  the  muscles,  the  brain,  the  nerves,  etc.,  and  the  law  evidently  re- 
quires that  **the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  their 
effects  upon  the  human  sjrstem  shall  be  taught  in  connection  wtth  each  0/ 
the  various  divisions ^ 

How  thoroughly  taught  f—**  As  thoroughly  as  are  other 
branches." 

Note. — As  thoroughly  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling,  or  any  other  subject  prescribe  in  any  course  of 
study. 

How  often  taught  ?  — "  For  not  less  than  four  lessons  a  week 
for  ten  or  more  weeks  in  each  year." 

Note.— The  length  of  each  lesson  must  be  determined  by  local  school 
anthorities,  and  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  insure  such  instruction  as 
will  prepare  pupils  to  pass  required  tests.  The  law  does  not  specify 
whether  instruction  shall  be  given  during  any  particular  ten  weeks  of  the 
year,  but  care  ^ould  be  taken  to  provide  instruction  suffiaently  early  in  the 
school  year  to  avoid  danger  of  failure  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  the 
law.  Hence  this  instruction  should  not  be  postponed  till  the  last  ten  weeks 
of  the  year. 

In  What  grades  and  schools? — "In  all  grades  below  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school  in  all  schools  under  state  control, 
or  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money,  and  also  in  all 
schools  connected  with  reformatory  institutions." 

Note. — The  law  seems  to  plainly  require  that  instruction  must  be  given 
in  each  grade,  whether  annual  or  semi-annual.  Departments  cannot  be 
considered  to  mean  grades. 

How  long  instruction  must  be  continued,—''  All  pupils  must 
continue  such  study  till  they  have  passed  satisfactorily  the  re- 
quired primary,  intermediate  or  high  school  test  in  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  grades. ' 

Note. — The  local  school  authorities  (trustees  or  boards  of  education) 
must  be  the  judges  as  to  the  sufTiciency  of  all  tests  required.  It  is  their 
duty  also  to  prepare  all  questions  to  be  used  in  such  tests — pres^be  the 
manner  and  Ax  the  time  of  holding  examinations,  determme  the  standing 
to  be  attained  as  a  test  for  promotion,  establish,  all  necessary  regulations, 
provide  for  printing  questions  when  necessary,  Ibmish  materials  for  exam- 
inations,— and  notify  pupils  of  results  of  examinations.  Where  boards  of 
education  authorize  promotions  in  other  subjects  on  recommendations  of 
teachers  in  the  different  grades,  this  will  constitute  the  **  required  test  in 
this  subject." 

Regents*  examinations, — "  All  regents'  examinations  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  shall  include  a  due  proportion  of  questions  on 
the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  other  narcotics,  and  their  ef- 
fects on  the  human  system." 

Note. — This  clause  calls  for  no  explanation.  The  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity will  see  that  this  requirement  is  enforced. 

Courses  of  study. — "  The  local  school  authorities  shall  provide 
needed  facilities  and  definite  time  and  place  for  this  branch  in  the 
regular  course  of  study.' 
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Note. — A  course  of  study  must  be  arranged  for  each  grade  io  every 
school  below  the  second  year  of  the  high  school,  which  must  include  **  this 
branch/*  viz. :  the  **  nature  of  alcoho.ic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  their 
effects  on  the  human  system.** 

The  words  **  provide  needed  facilities  "  cannot  be  construed  to  authorize 
local  authorities  to  provide  text- books  for  pupils  except  where  a  system  of 
free  text*  books  has  been  authorized  by  the  law. 

All  pupils  who  can  read  must  study  from  text  -  books, -'**  PlW 
pupils  who  can  read  shall  study  this  subject  from  suitable  text- 
books." 

Note. — As  all  pupils  cannot  read  equally  weU  the  law  provides  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  text-books  shall  be  graded  to  the  capacities  of  prim- 
ary, intermediate,  and  high  school  pupils.  It  is  evidertly  intendea  that 
each  pupil  who  can  read  must  be  provided  with  a  text-book  suited  lo  such 
pupil's  grade. 

The  words  *'  this  subject "  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  **  nature  of 
alcoholic  drinks,"  etc. 

Oral  instruction  to  those  who  cannot  read. — But  pupils  unable 

to  read  shall  be  instructed  in  it  orally  by  teachers  M&mg  text-books 

adapted  for  such  oral  instruction  as  a  guide  and  standard." 

Note. — Teachers  must  give  oral  instruction  four  times  a  week  for  ten 
weeks  to  all  pupils  who  cannot  read — using  as  guides  text-books  adapted  to 
such  oral  instruction. 

Text-books  must  be  graded, — "  And  these  text-books  shall  be 
graded  to  the  capacities  of  primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school 
pupils." 

Note. — ^The  proper  grading  of  text-books  thus  provides  that  each  pupil 
may  be  furnished  with  a  book  suited  to  such  pupil's  grade,  whether  prim- 
ary, intermediate,  or  high  school. 

Quantity  of  matter  in  text-books, — "  For  students  below  high 
school  grade  such  text-books  shall  give  at  least  one-fifth  their 
space,  and  for  students  of  high  school  grade  shall  give  not  less 
than  twenty  pages  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics,  but  pages  on  this  subject  in  a  separate  chap- 
ter at  the  end  of  the  book  shall  not  be  counted  in  meeting  the 
minimum." 

Note. — This  department  cannot  decide  except  on  appeal,  what  text- 
books meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Any  text-book  will  comply  with 
this  requirement  so  far  as  quantity  of  matter  published  is  concerned,  which 
contains  the  number  of  pages  indicated,--^r<wiV/«r</  those  pages  are  not 
placed  together  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  number  of  pages  may  and 
doubtless  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  book,  in  order  that  each  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  of  physiolc^^  and  hygiene  may  be  properly  treated. 
Local  authorities  must  select  all  text-bool^,  and  quality  of  matter  should 
be  considered  to  the  end  that  what  is  published  shall  be  scientific  truth. 

7ext-books  not  complying  cannot  be  used. — **  No  text- book  on 

physiology  not  conforming  to  this  act  shall  be  used  in  the  public 

schools  except  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  conditions 

of  any  contract  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act." 

Note. — If  any  text-book  on  physiology  and  hygiene  has  been  legally 
adopted  within  nve  years  previous  to  August  i,  1805,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  frequent  changes  in  text-t>ooks  (Article  2,  Title  15,  of 
Consolidated  School  Law),  it  cannot  be  displaced  by  any  other  text-book 
within  five  years  from  date  of  adoption,  except  in  pursuance  of  law.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  **  contract,"  text-books  must  be  selected  which  con- 
form to  this  law. 

Instruction  in  normal  schools,  teachers*  training  classes,  and 
teachers*  institutes, — "  §  20.  In  all  normal  scheols,  teachers' 
training  classes,  and  teachers'  institutes  adequate  *ime  and  atten- 
tion shall  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
this  branch." 

The  attention  of  principals  of  normal  schools,  instructors  of  teachers* 
training  classes,  and  conductors  of  teachers'  institutes,  is  especially  called 
to  this  requirement,  and  they  will  be  expected  to  make  the  required  affi- 
davits that  adequate  time  and  attention  have  t>een  given  to  instruction  in 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  *'  this  branch,*'  which  refers  to  the  *'  nature 
of  alcoholic  drinks,**  etc. 

Teachers  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations, — "  And  no 
teacher  shall  be  licensed  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  subject,  and  the  best  methods  in  teaching  it." 

Note. — This  provision  re-enacts  and  emphasizes  one  of  the  wise  require- 
ments of  the  law  of  1884,  which  has  been  strictly  enforced. 

No  state  school  money  to  be  paid  until  affidavit  has  been  made 
that  the  law  has  been  faithfully  complied  with. — "  No  state 
school  money  shall  be  paid  for  the  benetit  of  any  district,  city, 
normal  or  other  school  herein  mentioned,  until  the  officer  or  board 
having  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  such  school  has  filed  with 
the  officer  whose  duty  it  is  in  each  case  to  disburse  the  state 
school  money  for  such  school  an  affidavit  made  by  such  officer, 
or  by  the  president  or  secretary  of  such  board,  that  he  has  made 
thorough  investigation  as  to  the  facts  and  that  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  informatioOp  and  belief  all  the  provisions  of  this  act 
have  been  faithfully  complied  with  during  the  preceding  school 
year." 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  August  i,  1895. 

Notes. — As  this  law  took  effect  August  i,  1895,  no  affidavit  can  be  re- 
quired covering  instruction  during  the  school  year,  which  ended  July  31, 

1895. 

The  letter  of  the  law  cannot  be  complied  with,  inasmuch  as  the  appor- 
tionment of  state  school  moneys  is  made  at  different  times  and  by  different 
methods. 

Apportionment  of  state  school  moneys, — Apportionment  of  state 
school  moneys  is  made  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  m- 
struction.  as  tollows : 

To  all  public  schools^  in  April  of  each  year,  through  county  treasurers, 
and  by  them  to  supervisors  and  city  treasurers. 


To  normal  schools^  at  end  of  each  month  that  schools  are  in  session,  in 
monthly  budgets. 

To  teacher?  institutes,  monthly,  in  salaries  of  conductors. 

To  teachers'  training  classes,  in  February  and  July  of  each  year. 

To  Indian  schools^  to  superintendents,  usually  at  end  of  each  month  of 
school. 

No  "  State  school  moneys  "  are  apportioned  to  "  Schools  con- 
nected with  reformatory  institutions,"  Appropriations  are 
made  by  the  legislature  directly  to  such  institutions. 

AFFIDAVITS. 

No  affidavits  will  be  required  under  this  act  until  after  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  ending  July  ^i,  1896. 

Affidavits  that  "  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  faith- 
fully complied  with  during  the  preceding  school  year,"  will  there- 
after be  required,  as  follows : 

In  common  school  districts — by  trustees  to  supervisors  at  the  time  state 
school  moneys  are  paid  to  treasurers  of  school  districts. 

In  union  jree  schools  districts — by  superintendents  of  schools,  or  (if  there 
be  none)  by  presidents  of  boards  of  education  to  the  supervisor  at  che  time 
state  school  moneys  are  paid  to  treasurers  of  union  free  school  districts. 

In  cities — by  superintendents  of  schools  or  presidents  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation, to  county  treasurers  at  the  time  state  school  moneys  are  paid  to 
city  treasurers,  chamberlains,  or  other  disbursing  officer. 

Note. — As  the  apportionment  of  state  school  moneys  in  April.  i8g6, 
will  be  based  upon  reports  covering  the  school  year  ending  July  31, 1895 
(before  the  present  law  took  effect),  affidavits  covering  that  school  year 
cannot  be  required.  The  first  afifidav*.ts  of  school  officers  under  this  act 
will  not  be  required  until  May  1897. 

A  strict  construction  of  the  law  would  require  normal  schools, 
teachers'  training  classes,  and  teachers'  institutes  to  comply  with 
"  all  the  provisions  of  this  act "  —  including  the  requirements  of  the 
6rst  section,  but  this  is  manifestly  impossible.  Normal  scboob 
could  not  thus  comply  with  that  section  without  employing  more 
teachers  and  purchasing  more  books,  for  which  no  appropriation 
has  been  made.  To  deprive  them  of  public  money  would  close 
them. 

Therefore,  presidents  of  normal  school  boards,  instructors  of 
teachers'  training  classes,  and  conductors  of  teachers'  institutes 
will  be  required,  once  each  year  after  July  31,  1896,  to  make  affi- 
davit only  that  "  adequate  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to 
instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  this  branch,"  .  .  . 
*'  during  the  preceding  school  year."  These  affidavits  will  he 
made  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  promptly  reply  to  all 
inquiries  not  fully  answered  above. 

Albany,  N.  Y,  Charl£S  R.  Skinner, 

State  Superintendent 


Child  Study  Notes. 
NORMAL  College,  New  York  City. 

The  committee  on  **  Child  Study,"  of  the  Associate  Alumnz  of 
the  college  announce  the  following  program  for  the  coming  season. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  at  4  p.  m.  in  the  Alumna:  library  and 
are  open  to  members  and  '.heir  friends. 

A^ov,  7.— Topic  :  ••  The  Sense  of  Touch."  By  Dr.  Hannah  De  Uift. 
(Helen  Kellar  and  her  teacher  will  be  present  at  this  meeting.) 

Dec.  J.— Topic  :  "  Formation  of  Character  as  Related  to  Child  Study." 
By  Dr.  B.  C.  Ma^le. 

Jan  9.—*' Topic:  **  Results  of  Child  Study  in  the  Workingman's 
School."    By  Dr.  Frederic  Monteser. 

/->*.  <5.— Topic  :  »*  Child  Study  in  the  Family.  (The  Growth  of  Char- 
acter.) "    By  Mrs;  Felix  Adler. 

Afar.  6  — Topic  :  Results  of  Child  Study  in  the  Alumnx  Kindergarten.** 
By  Miss  Mary  A.  Wells. 

April  J, — Topic:  **  Medical  Aspects  of  Child  Study.  Discussion."  By 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Jarrett. 

May  <f.— Topic  :  "  The  Child's  Love  of  Nature."    By  Miss  May  Palmer. 

The  members  of  the  Associate  Alumna  committee  on  *'  Child 
Study,'*  are :  Jennie  B.  Merrill,  chairman ;  Emily  I.  Conant, 
vice-chairman  ;  Harriet  H.  Keith,  secretary  ;  Alice  R.  Northrop, 
president. 

collegiate  ALUMN.t:. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nse  have  pursued  a  course  of  child  study.  The  committee  which 
prepared  the  plan  for  1895  recommended  to  members  having 
the  opportunity  of  daily  observing  children  from  birth  to  three 
years,  to  prepare  themselves  by  a  careful  study  of  Preycr's  "  Mind 
of  the  Child,"  Ghinn's  "  Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child," 
and  Tracy's  "  Psychology  of  Childhood,"  to  make  record  of  the 
differences  and  agreements  of  their  own  observations  with  those 
of  the  given  authors. 

The  observations  to  be  recorded  every  week  were : 

{a)  Favorite  pla^  and  occupations ;  also,  if  possible,  the  length  of  time 
they  secure  undivided  attention. 

(b)  Inducements  to  persistence  after  spontaneous  interest  has  ceased  io 
an  occupation. 

(r)  Solilo<}uies,  if  they  can  be  written  down  without  the  child's  knowledge. 

{d)  Favorite  stories. 

ie)  Imitated  actions,  as  shown  in  g^mes,  emotions,  and  behavior. 

Notes  secured  under  the  above  suggestion  were  sent  to  Miss 
Annie  H.  Barus,  of  Washington,  D.  C..  who  is  the  chainnan  of 
the  association's  committee  on  the  "  Study  of  Development  of 
Children,"  and  are  being  compiled  for  publication. 
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"I  was  educated  under  the  *  three  R  system/ "  one 
teacher  writes,  **  but  I  soon  found  that  was  not  enough. 
I  have  spent  a  great  deal  to  bring  myself  up  to  the  needs 
of  my  school.*'  These  are  the  words  of  a  conscientious 
person  ;  to  send  pupils  out  with  the  three  R's  only  is  a 
species  of  deep  injustice  ;  they  ask  for  bread  and  get  a 
stone.  No  wonder  the  Catholics  find  fault  with  what  is 
not  done  in  the  schools.  We  must  aim  at  the  highest 
eflFects  which  one  person  can  produce  in  the  school- 
room. Every  pupil  must  be  influenced  to  act  well  his 
part.  The  world  outside  is  a  seething  mass  aiming  for 
money — the  material  things  of  life.  The  pupil  must 
join  this  mass,  but  he  must  enter  it  in  the  spirit  of  the 
One  born  in  Bethlehem. 


Is  there  a  single  school-room  where  a  poem  of  Eu- 
gene Field  has  not  been  read  ?  It  is  a  misfortune  for 
those  boys  and  girls  over  fifteen  years  of  age  who  have 
not  known  of  his  existence  and  writings.  The  new  ed- 
ucation aims  to  bring  into  the  pupil's  horizon  things 
that  make  for  a  happiness  arising  from  acquaintance 
with  the  best  sayings  of  the  real  poets  of  their  time.  It 
will  be  an  hour  well  spent  in  the  advanced  classes  to  let 
them  search  out  and  read  from  the  poetry  of  Eugene 
Field,  whose  death  occurred  the  other  day. 


The  presence  of  comets  in  the  heavens  may  be  made 
to  have  a  great  interest  to  the  school.  The  one  called 
Faye's  comet  is  now  rapidly  retreating  from  the  earth  ; 
it  is  invisible  except  with  a  powerful  telescope  ;  it  will  re- 
turn in  1904.  Encke's  comet  makes  a  revolution  around 
the  sun  every  three  years.  Halley's  comet  will  appear 
again  in  191 1.  It  played  an  important  role  in  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  William  of  Normandy  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings  in  1066.  This  comet  was  regarded  by  su- 
perstitious ones  in  England  as  a  judgment  of  God,  and 
it  was  said  by  some  that  the  crown  of  England  was 
snatched  from  the  comet's  tail.  This  idea  is  clev- 
erly traced  in  the  tapestry  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  is  preserved  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Bayeux. 

Leading  Events  ot  the  Week, 

The  Russian  foreign  minister  denies  that  a  secret  treaty  has 

been  negotiated   between   Russia  and    China. Earthquake 

shocks  felt  in   Illinois  and  several  other  Western  states. 

Archbishop  Satolli,  papal  delegate  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
made  a  cardinal ;  he  will  remain  in  this  country  for  some  time. 

The  Chinese  insurgents  capture  the  capital  of  the  province 

of  Kansu. M.  Bourgeois  forms  a  French  cabinet. Discov- 
ery of  a  scheme  to  restore  the  monarchy,  in  Brazil. A  mass 

meeting  in  Washington  declares  in  favor  of  Cuba's  independ- 
ence.  The  first  instalment  of  $40,000,000  of  the  Japanese  war 

indemnity  has  been  paid,  and  the  Japanese  army  is  evacuating  the 

Liaotong  peninsula. The  mikado  of  Japan  writes  a  letter  of 

thanks  to  President  Cleveland  for  services  rendered  during  the 

war,  in  bringing  about  the  peace  treaty. Rome,  Italy,  shaken 

by  an  earthquake. The  czar  celebrates  the  anniversary  (No- 
vember O  of  the  death  of  Alexander  III. Miners  from  Alaska 

say  Canadian  military  police  are  building  fortifications  on  the 

Alaskan  boundary  line. Pittsburg's    new    and    magnificent 

library,  the  gifts  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  dedicated  with  appropriate 

ceremonies. The  Republicans  win  in  the  elections  in  New 

York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa,  and  the  Democrats  in  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mississippi. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Providence. 

The  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  teachers  calling  me  eastward, 
the  beautiful  City  of  Lowell  ot  the  Norwich  line  was  boarded, 
and  the  journey  began  just  as  an  easterly  storm  set  in.  Rain,  a 
novel  feature  this  autumn  made  its  appearance  and  was  welcomed 
although  it  made  it  impossible  to  sit  on  the  open  deck  and  enjoy 
the  view  of  the  East  river  in  that  beautiful  section  extending 
from  New  York  eastward  for  twenty-five  miles.  The  ni^ht  set 
in  heavily ;  there  must  have  been  some  waves  of  goodly  size,  for 
now  and  then  one  would  bang  aeainst  the  side  of  the  steamer 
almost  as  though  a  collision  with  another  ship  had  happened. 
The  voyage  on  the  Teutonic  to  England  in  1893  was  a  much 
smoother  one. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was  holding  its 
fifty-first  meeting.  It  had  an  admirable  president  in  Walter  B. 
Jacobs.  In  his  address  he  said  a  new  article  has  been  added  to 
the  general  creed:  "I  believe  in  education,  its  power,  and 
efficiency."  In  introducing  the  Herbartian  speakers,  he  felt  it 
needful  to  speak  guardedly,  "  We  are  scarcely  ready  to  subscribe 
to  the  Herbartian  doctrine  as  a  whole."  Some  of  his  sentences 
are  well  worth  taking  as  texts  :  "  It  is  the  aim  of  this  institute  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  professionalism  in  education."  *'  The  license 
to  teach  should  be  the  highest  license  conferred  by  an  institution 
of  learning."  "  The  public  will  never  properly  respect  us  until 
we  ourselves  hold  the  ofiice  of  teacher  in  tespect." 

After  listening  to  these  very  remarkably  pregnant  sentences 
ought  not  the  institute  to  have  gone  with  all  its  force  into  con- 
sidering the  question  '*  How  shall  all  the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island 
be  put  on  the  track  of  professionalism  ?  "  So  it  would  seem,  but 
it  did  not.  In  other  words  the  keynote  was  rightly  sounded, 
then  it  began  to  consider  useful  enough  themes,  but  not  themes 
bearing  on  Professionalism.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  past  influenced  the  general  meetings  too  much.  Let 
me  ask,  Will  500  of  the  1,000  members  go  back  determined  to  be- 
come professional  teachers  as  the  result  of  the  meeting  ?  Possibly 
it  may  be  asking  too  much  that  the  Rhode  Island  institute  should 
cut  loose  fromold  methods  of  conducting  its  noble  annual  gath- 
ering. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  hinting  that  great  useful- 
ness and  benefit  to  the  teachers  will  not  come  from  tnis  meeting. 
I  do  feel,  however,  that  some  of  our  annual  conventions  should 
strike  for  professionalism  in  teaching,  and  make  that  the  main 
thing  ;  the  usual  subjects  discussed  should  be  remanded  to  de- 
partment meetings.  No  state  has  done  this  at  present.  We 
commend  such  a  step  to  the  new  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
institute. 

President  Jacobs  was  followed  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  on 
"  The  Teacher's  Personalitv."  It  was  a  good  address.  It  should 
have  been  cut  into  two  parts,  one  delivered  before  a  department 
considering  methods,  another  one  considering  ethics  or  morals. 

Prof.  Alexander  E.  Frye,  followed  on  "  Geography ; "  and  he 
gave  an  instructive  address.  As  all  know,  he  is  the  author  of  two 
very  important  geographical  works.  But  he  is  more  than  an 
autnor.  He  was,  to  start  with,  a  natural  teacher  (though  I 
think  all  are  bom  to  teach,  since  all  are  born  to  be  fathers 
and  mothers) ;  becoming  an  assistant  of  Col.  Parker  at  Quincy, 
and  being  selected  as  an  assistant  in  thit  remarkable  work 
begun  at  Normal  Park  in  1884.  he  had  opportunity  for  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  pedagogical  ideas  then  far  in  advance  of  the 
period  and  just  now  seen  to  be  right,  and  hence  Alexander 
Frye  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  writer  of  a  geography.  This 
address  I  would  have  had  before  two  departments ;  one,  on 
Courses  of  Study  (subject-matter),  and  one  on  Methods,— it 
mainly  pertained  to  the  latter. 

Prof.  Frye  said  something  that  would  have  made  the  old  members 
of  the  Rhode  Island  institute  shudder  if  they  have  not  acquired 
pedagogical  knowledge  as  the  years  have  rolled  along.  For  in- 
stance, that  the  pupil  is  the  one  to  propose  questions  !  This  is 
indeed  revolutionary !    But  no  dissent  was  offered. 

Supt.  George  I.  Aldrich,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  discussed  **  Arith- 
metic." His  remark :  •*  No  very  extensive  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic is  needed  to  perform  the  business  operations  that  a  man  is 
called  to  perform,"  will  give  the  key  to  a  great  part  of  his  excel- 
lent address.  There  have  been  many,  many  addresses  made 
pointing  out  the  waste  of  youthful  effort  on  arithmetic.  There 
IS  less  time  now  given  to  arithmetic  because  physical  and 
manual  training,  and  nature  and  science  study  have  come  into 
the  course  of  study.  Supt.  Aldrich  pointed  out  that  formerly  the 
mental  discipline  of  the  schools  was  expected  to  be  gained  in 
the  arithmetic  class.  Examinations  were  once  wholly  in  reading, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic.  Class-^dmg  was  determined  by  arith- 
metic ;  all  who  could  work  fractions  went  together. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Apgar,  of  the  New  Jersey  normal  school,  discussed 
"  Science."  He  is  the  favorite  speaker  at  institutes  in  New 
Jersey,  and  became  a  favorite  here.  He  advocated  the  study  of 
things  close  at  hand,— the  things  themselves.  He  cited  a  school 
in  New  Jersey,  where  book  botany  is  studied  year  after  year,  and  not 
a  plant  is  taken  to  the  school-house  !  He  spoke  out  bravely  without 
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fear  of  offending  his  2,000  teachers  as  follows :  "  The  teacher 
takes  boys  and  girls  with  some  talent  for  observing  and  studying 
things,  in  fact,  anxious  to  study  things,  and  in  about  two  years 
their  talent  for  observation  is  wholly  killed."  One  could  but 
wonder  if  any  said,  "  Do  I  do  this  ?  "  And  whether  if  they  con- 
cluded they  did,  the  blame  was  not  thrown  on  the  superintendent 
or  community  which  demands  book  knowledge  and  will  not  em- 
ploy a  teacher  who  fails  to  cram  with  it. 

On  Friday  morning,  Supt.  Balliet.  of  Springfield,  spoke  on 
"  Apperception,"  defining  it  as  the  bringing  to  bear  on  a  percep- 
tion all  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  mind.  Perception  with 
powers  gained  in  thousands  of  previous  perceptions.  He  made 
this  matter  very  clear  and  interesting,  although  psychology  is 
supposed  to  be  a  subject  in  which  neither  of  these  qualities  dwell. 
He  made  a  little  experiment  with  the  teachers  that  showed  them 
one  might  look  and  not  see.  (An  old  Western  teacher  used  to 
put  it— "You  must  not  only  look,  you  must  observe.")  He 
asked  all  to  draw  a  circle  to  correspond  with  a  watch  face,  and 
then  put  in  the  characters  for  one,  two,  three,  etc.  "  How  many 
have  put  in  IV  for  four  ?  "  (Most  had  done  so.)  **  There  is  no 
watch  with  IV  on  it ;  they  all  have  four  Ts."  He  then  led  them 
to  infer  that  a  child  might  pass  through  the  form  of  learning  and 
not  be  educated.    A  capital  address. 

Prof.  Wilson,  of  the  state  normal  school  spoke  on  "  Interest." 
Its  especial  value  was  that  it  proposed  there  should  be  a  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  interest. 

A  class  of  girls  in  white  gave  gestures  in  concert  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  violin.  It  ought  to  have  aroused  many  a  teacher 
to  consider  Expression  through  Gesture — even  the  teacher  from 
the  rural  district.  But  probably,  some  good  deacon  would  object 
to  a  pretty  girl  in  white  dress  and  black  stockings  posing  in  a 
public  school  now  threateningly  now  beseechingly !  However, 
they  did  it  here. 

Prof.  Frank  McMurry,  of  the  Buffalo  university,  discussed  the 
use  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  as  a  book  to  be  used  in  school ;  he 
opposed  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Hams  in  the  "  1 5  "  report,  in 
very  vigorous  language.  He  contended  that  the  book  was  a  his- 
tory of  religious  development.  It  tends  to  arouse  a  love  of  God, 
to  value  the  discoveries  of  the  past,  and  to  set  a  high  estimate  on 
social  relations.  The  criticism  of  the  book  set  many  to  thinking 
thejr  had  not  seen  these  qualities  in  the  bpok,  and  gave  reasons 
for  its  popularity  which  most  had  concluded  arose  from  its  being 
a  story  of  adventure. 

Pres,  Charles  DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore  college,  spoke  on  the 
"  Education  that  makes  for  Manhood."  Every  line  of  study 
should  have  its  bearing  on  conduct.  Literature  and  history  of  the 
best  class  uplift  greatly,  but  they  do  not  exhaust  the  list.  All 
studies  that  help  to  make  the  human  being  efficient,  just,  fair- 
minded  and  generous  must  have  a  place  in  the  list.  Geography 
may  be  made  one  of  the  most  moral  studies.  The  pupil  must  be 
aided  to  adjust  himself  to  the  civilization  in  which  he  is  bom. 
Co-operation  and  reciprocity  are  seen  more  than  ever  to  be  at  the 
basis  of  human  progress.  These  must  be  revealed  to  the  pupil 
in  the  daily  conduct  of  the  school  as  foundation  elements  in  human 
character. 

Prof.  De  Garmo  took  pains  to  refer  to  Dr.  Harris  as  differing 
from  him.  The  last  two  speakers  are  classed  as  Herbartians. 
Dr.  Harris  has  a  theory  of  the  Will  quite  opposed  to  that  of  Her- 
bart,  and  this  forms  one  of  the  essential  points  from  which  differ- 
ence arises.  New  England  is  quite  disposed  to  stand  by  Dr. 
Harris,  so  that  the  addresses  of  De  Garmo  and  McMurry,  both 
until  lately  from  the  West,  both  students  of  pedagogy  in  Germany 
were  listened  to  with  close  attention  by  those  who  had  noted  the 
rise  of  Herbartian  pedagogy  in  America. 

De  Garmo  is  but  one  of  a  large  class  of  thinking  men  who  be- 
lieve that  our  schools  should  make  a  short  and  sharp  turn 
away  from  the  gymnastics  of  arithmetic  and  the  minute  drill 
in  spelling  and  aim  at  character  or  our  civilization  will  have 
little  meaning  and  value  for  us.  Not  a  few  believe  that  disaster 
is  in  store  &r  us.  When  those  who  were  pupils  in  our  schools 
from  i860  to  1875  c^n  be  so  rapidly  recruited  into  an  army  by 
Debs,  we  are  notified  that  our  school  system  is  not  producing  the 
results  so  confidently  expected. 

I  did  not  hear  the  address  of  Pres.  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  college, 
m  the  evening.  On  Saturday  morning.  Prof.  L.  Dunton,  of  Boston 
normal  school,  spoke  of  the  "  Educative  Power  of  Music.  This 
was  followed  by  several  classes  illustrating  the  methods  by  which 
instruction  was  given  in  Providence. 

The  resolutions  urged  (i)  an  acceptance  of  the  kindergarten  ; 
(2)  uniform  examinations ;  (3)  permanent  tenure  by  trained  and 
experienced  teachers. 

DEPARTMENT  MEETINGS. 

The  high  school  section  had  several  interesting  meetings.  The 
"  Use  of  the  Stereopticon  in  Schools,"  was  well  presented  by 
Prof.  Miner  H.  Paddock,  of  the  manual  training  school.  He  is 
the  man  the  state  of  New  York  needs  at  this  time  when  $25,000 
is  to  be  spent  in  the  use  of  stereopticons  in  schools  where  there 
are  superintendents. 

The  Grammar  School  section  was  addressed  on  "  Leaves,"  by 
Prof.  Apgar ;  on  **  Sloyd,"  by  Prof.  Larsson,  of  Boston  ;  and  on 


"  European  Schools,"  by  Will  S.  Monroe.  The  bright  and  clear 
lecture  of  the  latter  was  generously  applauded. 

The  Primary  Section  had  a  session  but  the  crowd  was  so  great 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  into  the  room.  Miss  Rice  gave 
hints  on  "  Illustrative  Drawing,"  that  filled  most  of  her  hearers 
with  wonder. 

The  Kindergarten  Section  was  also  very  generously  attended. 
Those  of  us  who  remember  how  the  kindergarten  was  despised 
scarcely  fifteen  years  ago,  and  called  a  "  humbug  "  by  more  than 
the  mayor  of  New  York,  cannot  but  wonder  at  its  rapid  nse  into 
popularity.  It  is  a  good  subject  for  inquiry,  Why  is  the  kinder- 
garten popular  ?  How  is  it  that  Froebcl  was  not  better  recog- 
nized by  the  teachers  of  Germany  ?    Why  is  the  man  who  proposes 

new  methods  in an  "  old  fool,"  and  in  Ctiicago  a 

•'  faddist "  ? 

Principal  Geo.  E.  Church  announced  that  after  the  lecture  on 
"  The  Child,"  by  Stanley  Hall  last  year,  a  great  interest  had  been 
exhibited  in  Child  Study  and  the  Barnard  club  has  been  formed 
in  Providence,  and  many  "  round  tables  "  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  "  The  Syllabus,"  issued  by  thfe  club,  will  appear  in  The 
Journal. 

The  institute  lacked  in  facilities  for  the  exhibition  of  educa- 
tional books  and  papers.  On  the  side  of  the  management  it  is 
said  the  teachers  will  leave  the  lectures  to  look  at  books,  papers, 
etc.  On  the  teachers'  side  it  is  to  be  said  they  must  have  free- 
dom to  do  as  they  prefer.  "  They  pay  their  money,  they  take  their 
choice."  Certainly  the  persistent  effort  made  by  the  teachers  to 
examine  books  and  papers  is  indicative  of  a  desire  for  knowledge 
that  should  be  gratified.  A  book  purchased  or  a  paper  sub- 
scribed for  will  have  information  that  will  last  for  months ;  it  is  not 
certain  the  words  of  the  addresses  will  last  so  long. 


Mr  Wright,  the  chairman  of  the  supplies  committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  board  of  education,  has  ruled  that  the  autobiography 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  is  unfit  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools.  Commenting  on  this  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  says:  "  The  board  of  education  should  turn  itself 
into  a  board  of  inquiry,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  trouble 
that  seems  to  bother  Mr.  Wright's  intellectuals.  If  he  be  in  his 
right  mind  he  ought  to  resign ;  if  he  be  not  then  some  more  ap- 
propriate place  should  be  found  for  him. 

The  need  of  studying  the  elements  of  social  economics  in  the 
public  schools  is  becoming  every  year  more  apparent.  The  polit- 
ical campaigns  furnish  abundant  testimony  that  the  general 
public  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  essentials  and  non-essen- 
tials in  proposed  policies.  The  newspapers,  with  but  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, show  by  their  editorials  that  either  they  hold  the  major- 
ity of  their  readers  to  be  so  ignorant  of  economic  problems  as  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  bamboozled  into  any  sort  of  political 
opinion,  or  else  the  editors  themselves  have  so  little  understand- 
ing of  the  bearings  of  pending  economic  questions  that  their 
minds  are  easily  befogged  by  the  guiles  of  office-hunters.  In 
either  case  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  social  economics  is  appar- 
ent. The  readers  of  The  Journal  will  remember  the  contnbu- 
tions  of  Professor  Patton  on  "  Economics  in  Elementary  Schools," 
of  March  30,  April  13,  April  27,  and  May  25,  in  which  the 
practicability  of  introducing  this  study  in  the  public  school  curri- 
culum was  admirably  shown.  Another  striking  series  of  argu- 
ments bearing  on  this  same  subject  was  recently  presented  be- 
fore a  teachers'  meeting  in  Illinois  by  Mr.  John  Hollez-Clarke, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Social  Economics  in  this  city.  According 
to  a  report  printed  in  the  New  York  Post,  Mr.  Clarke  said  that  in 
the  nature  and  range  of  the  subjects  pursued,  our  schools  are 
modeled  after  those  m  England  and  other  countries  where  it  was 
not  necessary  or  expected  that  the  common  people  would  ever 
have  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  state  and  of  its  industries  and 
political  principles  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  highest  national 
prosperity.  "  But  this  is  the  age  of  the  people,"  Mr.  Clarke  con- 
tinued ;  "  the  era  of  good-government  clubs  and  independent 
political  action.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  leaders  of  parties  should 
know  or  think,  but  the  people  themselves  must  be  trained  to 
think  and  fitted  to  form  intelligent  judgment  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  the  different  policies  that  are  presented  for  acceptance 
or  rejection."  And  he  knew  of  no  better  way  to  give  the  key  to 
this  abilitv  than  through  proper  instruction  in  the  high  school. 
He  would  also  give  grammar-school  pupils  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
struction, so  far  as  their  power  of  comprehension  would  allow. 

The  Springfield  Republican  writes:  "Apparently  the  chief 
objection  to  married  women  in  the  schools  is  the  decidedly  cheap 
one  of  their  crowding  out  single  women  who  have  no  husbanos 
to  depend  upon  for  their  support.  The  real  and  only  important 
question,  whether  they  are  good  teachers,  is  left  out  of  sight. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  not  yet  accepted  that  the  object  of  the  schools 
is  the  educating  of  children,  and  not  the  furnishing  of  places  for 
grown  folks."  This  has  the  right  ring.  The  child's  education 
must  be  the  only  consideration  in  the  choice  of  teachers.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  so  influential  a  paper  as  the  Republican  rise  to 
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Thanksgiving:  "n** 
Christmas  Celebrations. 


THE    BEST    IS 

HOW   TO  CELEBRATE 

Thanksgiving 
-d   Christmas 

FOR  THE  PRIMARY,  GRAHUAR,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  book  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  very  popular  How  to  Celb- 
BKATK  Arbor  Day,  and  How  to  Celebuate  Washington's 
Birthday.  Il  consists  of  Recitations,  Songs,  Drills.  Dialo^es, 
Exerciies,  and  Complete  Programi  for  celebrating  Thanlugtving, 
Christmas,  and  Autumn  Days  in  the  Schoolroom. 

The  use  of  this  book  will  save  teachers  much  (irae  and  labor  and 
insure  an  attractive  and  successful  program. 

Ttea  ImptrtaHt  Ftaiurii  of  the  book  are  the  carefully  prepared 
complete  programs,  and  the  suggestions  fallowing  every  selection 
as  to  the  most  effeciive  use  of  it.  This  will  save  the  teacher  much 
labor.     Attractively  bound  in  heavy  maniU  cover. 

132  Pages.     Price.  25  Cents.  Postpuld. 

A  FEW  OF  THE   GOOD   THINGS 

in  the  book  are  bere  given.    There  is  room  here  to  give  only  a  part 

REOITATIONQ. 


Recitations  for  Christmas. 

CoUeotedaiidaiTaDndbr  Kaivaiet  Holmes.  oODtalns  sixty  choloe  le- 
leotioiit  ttom  the  bett  wriuira  tuluble  tor  dm  In  Clirlstmas  cntertaln- 
menta  Id  ohurob  and  BohooL   Unio.   120  pages,   l^co,  >Se. 

Sunday-School  and  Church  Entertaln- 


BobWbit^ 
gnMTSaboius, 


laOoMcnRod, 


TbC  BCdCklDC'l  Cbrl 


ASanctoUaXapl*. 

roR  THAnxsoiviKa. 

Pi^usTjotuo^i  1 

EXEROIBEB. 
An  AntDmB  PoMIBryut;,  TbukiglTUw  tn  tlw  PaM  and  !>»■' 

AntninB  L«>th,  The  Qiru  Df  the  Tur, 

Annunn  TtaoDititi,  Tba  HiiileiM  Boiwti  (for  BMdiB( 

The  BetOTD  o(T(i»nk«sl»lns.  ind  T«blMii),  ^     "^  ^ 

TUDkNClTlBC  Bxercdaa   for  Ultle  Chrtitnai  Tim  DrII]. 

W]i£^?Han(kiBrld|.  I        *    '»«*. '™"   '"'"'   "*"  '^"^ 

SOJVaS   FOR  THANHSQIVINQ. 
BAWATd  of  Labor.  i        A  Sour  of  OLndoHi. 

TbankKlTlu  SoBC,  !        What  Little  rolke  Can  Do. 

Pllltbe^HkaU,  I        Motion  Bong rarThaBki((TIBC. 

SOWaS   FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


OTHER  HELPS  FOR  THANKSGIVING 
AND  CHRISTMAS. 


Blackboard  Stencils. 


le  following  stencils 
No.  138.    Santa  aaus.  I  No.  109. 

No.  ia>.   Merry  Cbristmaa.         Mo.  158. 
No.  Ita.    Happy  New  Year.     |  No.  160. 

ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS: 

Dialogues  for  Christmas. 

By  MAS&ARrr  Holmes.  Contolos  a  short  play  "  The  Delayed  Lettf  r," 
BD(f about  fort)'  dlalOBUes,  written  expressly  for  use  In  Christmas  enttr- 
talnmentf.  and  suitable  fT  private  represeutatlnn.  or  for  celebrations  in 
MbooM and churcbei.   lamOiIUpagtiB.    PrloeSSo. 

Dick's  Festival  Reciter. 

Is  a  new  oollaetlon  at  places  and  prOKrams  for  Thonkstrlving,  Cbrlst- 
maa.  Memorial  Day,  Arbor  Day.  Waahtagton's  Birthday.  May  Day.  Fourth 
of  July  add  Easier.  Is  an  e  jceilent  coiiccilon  and  is  for  all  grades.  ISO 
pages.    SOs..  poatpald. 


baaed  upon  oi 

—   >, ken  to  make  \ 

Chrlstmaa,  New  Year's  and  Thankagfrini.   PaperblDd< 


e  provUon  for 


bibllckl  truth*.   Bpeolal  care  has  been  taken 

School  Entertainments,  Helper  In, 

rontilna  US  pp.  of  Dialogues,  Recitations.  BpeoW  Dty  Bxeic 
tor  all  grade*,  fresh  and  onHinal.   Prioe,  a»o. 

Shoemaker's  Little  People's  Speaker 

For  ohildreD  of  10  year*.    Has  a  number   *  '  '  ~ 


Kellogs's  Reception  Day^eries._ 

^ ..  ....___.—  teaoberB, 

4,  has  a  Thankaglving  BxerolBe,  Nos.  1  and  i 
1  No.  G  an  exoeLent  Autumn  Bierelae. 

Christmas  Festival  Service. 

B7  Nor*  A.  Smith.  Tbe  HelodiM  are  all  ilmple.jret  are  by  good  oom- 
poseia.    May  oooupy  an  hour  orbe  madeshorter.    Price  SOc. 

Holiday  Selections. 

Is  BpeelaUr  adapted  to  Chrtstmas.  New  Tear's.  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
'Washfaigton's  BlrtlHlay.  Baater,  Arbor  Day.  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of 
July  and  Thanksgiving.     Fully  half  are  Ita  Chrlatma*.     Frle*  SOc. 

Song  Treasures. 

la  o«Bt*  each  :  |1  ,so  per  doa.  Is  a  deUgbtfol  little  slngloR  book  oon- 
talnlng  appropriate  songs  for  Christmas  and  Autumn  Mlebratlons. 

Court  of  King  Christmas,  The. 

A  ChrlBtmaB  Bnlertalnment .  with  Incldenta}  mala  and  drill  morementa. 
many  BB  W  obataoters,  or  may  be  done  by  a  Ie«s  number- 


May  Inolude  i , 

Themuslo  1>  ([ood.  (be  drill 

Time  about  one  hour.    Price,  sso. 


giaoitul  and  eadly  managed. 


mostly  popular  alis.    One  s 


Christmas  Entertainments. 

RirSaboolandBome,  by  JayKaj^  An  InvaltMble  little  t>ook  of  novel 
entertalnmeDts.  simple  in  character  and  easy  to  get  up  (or  the  little 
folks.    Price.  SSe. 

Fairy  Steeplecrown.  The. 

A  Christmas  Play  for  Children,  by  AUce  ^  Cbrter.    One  male  and  one 
'eoiale  adult,  SQ  or  more  children.  Mualor — ■' 
soene  only.  C    ' 
Price,  SSa. 

Caught  Napping.  Christmas  Operetta. 

There  are  ten  noting  obarseters.  Tbe  chorus  c 
and  court  attendant*.  The  muslo  is  easy.  I, it 
curred  In  its  pertormance.  Full  instruatlons  s 
Price  30c. 

Message  of  Christmas. 

A  cbaimlng  little  cantata  tor  juvenile 
and  intsrestuig.  Ah  many  ohOdrenas  t 
take  part  in  It.    Price  SOo. 

King  Winter.    Christmas  Cantata. 

There  Bi«  nine  leadlnit  charactera  and  a  large  chorus.   As  many  eh 
dren  aa  tbe  gtage  can  accommodate  may  take  part  in  It.    Prl«  30e. 

New  Year's  Eve. 

By  Henry  Bchoeller.    A  Cantata  tor  Bchoc 

The  characters  conelst  of  tbe  (lid  Year.  C 

Santa  Claus,  Young  Year.  Zephjr.  Dew-drop.  C 

month  ol  the  year,  the  aeasons,  shep' ' 

lUrftum.    price,  paper.  DOc.  \  boardg,  6 

Indian  Summer. 


jd.  Jack  Frost,  each 


Bcbool  eihlbitL.- 
e  decorated  with 


iry  entertaining  littls  cantata  tor  Juveniles,  and 

tj*, 1 — .1 — 1      ^fy  acenery  la  required  ;  the 

f  grain  or  other  emblems  ol 


The  Christ  Child. 

By  BoKbel.  A  serrlce  for  Chiistmaa,  very  p: 
freih  new  Carols,  Becltatione,  and  a  "  Hotto  B: 
•4  per  hundred. 

Garnered  Sheaves. 


CrRcuKinber  that  we  have  the  Ivgest  stock  of  Redtatlon  and  Dialogue  Boolu,  Special  Day  Exercises,  Slnglnz 
Books.  School  Cantatas,  etc.,  of  any  nrm.    CatsJogues  free. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6i  E.  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


or  more. 
Our  offer 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 

Last  month  we  described  fully 
our  popular  paper  of  current 
events  for  Supplementary  Read- 
ing— Our  Times.  This  month 
we  present  every  reader  with  a 
copy  of  the  paper  itself.  Please 
look  it  over  with  Care.  R^ 
member  that  three  times  as 
many  teachers  are  using  it  as 
any  similar  paper.  Use  the 
L      I  I  I      %         sample  to  get  up  a  little  club 

V^V         1  \     \       ^^  subscribers — lo  or  25,  orif 

^^^^^         ■■■^■1^^      toMi^  your  school  is  a  large  one,  100 

Your  board  of  education  or  school  trustees  will  order  it  if  you  show  them  its  value. 

of  the    United    States   Dissected   Map  still  holds  good      See   opposite  page. 


THE   COMMITTEE    OF   FIFTEEN 


and  almost  all  other  leading  edu- 
cators   emphasize    the   value    of 


*      *     NATURE  STUDY. 

The  first  book  on  tkii  subject  to  be  published  for  teatkers  that  gives  practical 
guidance  and  at  the  same  time  is  in  accord  with  the  best  pedagogic  thought,  is 

One  HuDdred  Lessons  in  Nature 

ABOUT  MY  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

By  Frank  0.  Payne. 


The  titles  of  the  chapters  will  indicate  something  of  the  contents  of  the  book 

Chap.  I.— PreliminBiT  Lesfoni  In  Otnemtion;  Chap.  II.— Lcnoni  OD  Leaves,  Plant*,  and  Fniiti ;  Chip.  IIL- 
LcssoDS  on  ADimals;  Chap.  IV.— Tht  School  HuMum;  Chap.  V .—RMiaj-dij  L«xon>;  Chap.  VI.~Lc»ooi  la  Ike 
School  Yard  ;  ChaplT  Vll.— Walki  with  the  Children ;  Chap.  VIII.-  ColIecUom  duriDg  racatlon  ;  Chap.  UC-DniM 
and  Help!  \a  Nature  Stud;— Boolu  of  Reference,  etc 

In  Chap,  n.,  we  Sad  leuoni  la  Seedi,  pods,  brrrles,  propaeation,  the  Daitf.  the  Gentian,  &c. 

In  Chap.  IIL,  some  of  the  topics  aie  Insects,  the  Beetle,  the  F1]f,  tbe  Graiabopper,  the  Bee  FamUv,  Wan.  AM 
the  Draron  Fir,  The  Turtle,  Fiihei,  Birdi,  Bonei,  elc.  etc. 

In  Chap,  v.,  we  hare  lessons  aa  Water,  Teeth,  Celei;,  Sulphur,  Soap,  Glan,  a  Rose,  Robber  and  othen. 

Mr.  Payne  is  not  only  a  well-known  writer  on  Science  teaching  but  one 
of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  nature,  and  the  book  comes  straight  from  the 
school-room. 

The  method  and  the  suggestions  are  applicable  alike  to  all  grades  in 
which  nature  work  is  undertaken  and  to  the  ungraded  school. 

The  book  contains  50  valuable  illustrations.  It  has  300  pages,  is  well 
printed,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

Teachers  associating  themselves  for  study  will  find  this  an  excellent  book 
to  take  up. 

PRICE,    $1.00. 

^  ^^y  '^  anjr  teacher  for  eicamintUion,  90  eerUa  postpaid.     Sp^oUU  torma  for  giMiNflHMi 

^     KELLOGQ    «2    CO..     New  York    and   Qhioa&o, 


NATURE 
JTIJDY 


THE    SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 

A  GREAT  OFFER  FOR  1895-96. 


CLUBS    FOR 


•  Dissected  Map 

OF  UNITED  STATES. 


Why  every  Reader  shouM  own  it  and  Vse  it  in  Si»  or  fier  Bchool. 

T"^i«°^i!^<r^iKl'^f™-''I?ir'.?'*'?.  '°.''  •*^.,'5E"'?^.  ,'*  '■  Import"*  to  U>eh  Iheii  r^Mvt  podtion  ud  rtlativ4  die.     Theold  ».*  of 
•         Xetdaoe  ma  former  wu  Out  fuaUw  to  cmr  eUldhood-"  AtUmm  &  bonndKl  oa  tb«  Dorth  by  uCouri,"  &c     Bui  ■uppoK  you  dont  kLnr 

where  Uiuouri  Is  t  uid  what  doe>  this  abow  (o  tb* 


miad  ■bout  the  thipe  of  the  Rtalet  ?  The  old  way 
of  teaching  nie  wu  not  relative,  but  coniiiled  ia 
harinethe  poorcbildroi  lesra  Ihe  number  of  uous 
miles  a  Rate  contaiu.  The  fieurea  of  coune  dldnt 
mean  anjlhioe  except  aaoue  more  a^umcnlwhy 
plajing  ball  wai  a  eieat  deal  better  than  coiug  tiy 

„!.__.     II —  I — c.Li.  J. -* -Mp— the  itate* 

etve  it  to  Dm 


ra&thlai 


•chbol.  Ncnr,  here  &  thia  dinected  mip- 
all  cut  out  and  miied  up,  and  tou  g 
child  to  put  together.  It  lin't  a  lenon 
fClagame  and  jta  ^reat  fun.  It  talies  sometim* 
at  Grat  but  after  a  while  he  doei  It  prett;  quick^. 
He  baa  Icamed  all  about  the  conieis  and  injrlei^ 
jrou  Ke.  He  knon  just  how  thoie  jags  in  Okl^ 
noma  fit  iQto  the  lodiui  Terrttorr,  and  whetbertlw 
little  end  of  Idaho  ii  up  or  down.  He  learai  mora 
by  puttine  thii  map  together  three  or  fourtiaei 
than  be  would  bj  itudring  the  booli  for  daya— ud 
he  learna  it  ao  that  it  ilayi  too.  Now  if  each  cbUd 
can  hare  a  copy  of  his  own  >o  much  the  belter.  H* 
win  eet  the  Acts  ao  fixed  in  hia  mind  that  ttw^ 
cannot  get  away.  The  ptke  baa  been  In  tbe  way 
beforr,  7jc  But  now,  jutt  think  of  it,  Ouk  Tntea 
which  ia  a  good  thing  for  ereiy  boy  and  girl  to 
have,  and  thia map  on$  3B  oent*  pottpnld. 
Get  up  laq«  clubs  and  you  actually  get  the  mapfcr 
— 1.__       m ■ ,  , —  j_j^  (nearly  u  urea 


and  put  up  ID  a  neat  boa.  When  you  see  it  you'll 
Bay  il  is  worth  ai  much  a*  we  ailc  for  it  and  tlw 
paper  together.  , 

ALL  OLD  SUBSCSIBBRS  CA!f  SECURE  i 
THIS  MAP  Oif  SAME  TERMS. 

Get  upBclabandhaveaUofyourMbotanbaTeOURTniXSUdaBlceaup.    PoMage  paid  by  tia. 

Slagle  SapscrlptlOiia  to  OUR  TIHES  and  MAP,     SBc.ea.iii  toso   SubKriptluu  to  OUR  TUIBS  and  MAP.  a8&«^^ 

s  to  10         ■*  •'  •'  30c  ea.  1 51  to  100  «r  over  "  *•  "  jiflfe.— ^ 

OnliBmattallgotoonaaddrMi.    OnManlitanpi  taken  for  ain^subacriptloiu: 

g.   L,    KELLOQa   A   OO..     6/   Eabt   Ninth    arRBBT,    NEW    YORK. 

MAKE  YOURSELF  a  PRESENT 


MAP  MODELING 


IN  SAND, 
CLAY, 
PULP, 


P^    GEOGRAPHY  ^j  plaster, 

*^^  fflSTORY  ^*^"'  CHALK. 

By  Dr.  A.  E.  Maltbv,  Slippery  Rock  Normal 
School,  Pa. 

100  illustrations.  Every  teacher  of  Geography, 
History,  or  Nature  Study  should  have  this  book.  It 
will  bring  new  ideas  to  your  work. 

Cloth.    $1.10  postpaid. 


HINTZ'S  BLACKBOARD 


SKETCHING 

will  show  any  teacher  how  to  become 
profickni.  Miss  Hinli  is  one  of  Ihe 
leading  teachers  of  drawing  and  a 
popular  institute  conductor,  and  her 
book  will  be  a  revelaiion  to  thousands 
of  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  per- 
fect themselves. 

Cloth.    30c.  postpaid. 


DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

WASHINGTON 
LINCOLN 

The  fin«t  life-size  ixjrtratu  ever  made.    Price,  t; 

OTHER   PORTRAITS 


NOETLING     EveryWachcrinP... 


NOETUNG  '""    <•"'■     NoMllng': 
new  book  on  the   .     . 

NOETLraO      scj.o«  .od  Art 

of  Teaching^. 


Price  BO  cents,  postpalfl. 

LARSSON'S  WOOD  CARVING,   3<»c. 
WOODHULL'S     HOME-MADE 

APPARATDS,    -       -        -  45C- 
KELLOGG'SCLAT  MODELING   30c. 

Each  ii  new  and  ei«llfni.     No  place    to  de- 
scribe them  here  in  detail.     Send  (or  catalogue. 


THREE  HELPFUL  BOOKS. 

iag  tar  ihe  Eoucaiiobm.  FoiJNE*TioK'-"courie  oi 
Stud  J  lot  9J^S. 

KelloDB's  School  Maiiaganicnt, 
KIrkpslrlDk'i  Induottve  Psyo"' 
RsIb'b  Outtinea  of  Pedagogl 


culit  dacribloK  Courte  li 


E.  U  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educationa\  PuV»..  %\  t.  ^Vv  ^-u, '(XS-Vi  X««».. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL 

Edncational  Foundations 


PEDAQOQY.  '^^ 


^/••i^i 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  is  the  title  of 
a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  an  exposidon  of  the 
principles  of  education.  It  is  now  in  its  seventh  year 
and  has  nunwrous  subscribers  in  every  state  of  the 
union.  Its  price  is  |t.oo  a  year.  Its  value  is  this  :  it 
carries  the  student  forward  each  year  through  a  Sys- 
tematic Count  i»  Ptdagegy. 


Why  It  should  be  taken. 


the  teacher  for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness. 

II.  There  are  thousands  oF  teachers  who  are  arndous 
to  become  professional  teachers,  but  who  have  not 
access  to  a  school  of  pedagogy  nor  the  means  to  at- 
tend such  a  school. 

III.  There  are  many  teachers  who  occupy  poorly 
paid  positions,  who  might  enter  on  a  broader  fi<ld  of 
usefulness  at  once  (that  is,  they  have  the  scholastic 
attainments),  but  a  knowledge  of  pedagogy  is  de- 
manded. 

tV.  The  state  reading  circles  can  but  partially  aid 
the  student  of  pedagogy  by  adopting  a  book.  This 
course  is  fitted  to  the  teacher's  needs,  as  a  reader  is  to 
the  child's  needs. 

V.  Every  teacher  must  be  aware  that  om 
pedagogy  are  now  asked  at  nearly  all  teacn* 


We  have  prepared  a»  interesting  circular  ex- 
plaining  how  Educational  Foundations  is  to 
be  used  and  invite  every  reader  to  send  for  it  tt 
E.  L.  Kettogg  &•  Co.,  6i  East  gt*  St.,  New  York. 


iLY  THE  ** 

PRIMARY- SCHOOL! 

A  MAGAZINE 
9     FOR  THE  PRJIiARY  TEACHER     9 


The  Followine  Serials  are  Running  in 

The  Primary  School, 

lor  1895—1896. 


Kon*  %Bt  Oihir  Mvth*,      -       ■       .         NuictDA  Lkwb. 
Natun  Btndlci  Id  SaiHO,  -  -       FhhkO.  Patki. 

Vocal  MnaU P.  B.  Howard. 

Laaaoaa  oa  tha  KlDdBi^arteB  OiCta,         .  Nova  A.  Sumi. 

i.™-H..d »«,,.,. .    -    .    lls;.'j,«rihr' 

BarlrNnmbarWark,  .       ■       -  Hr  THi  Emnn.' 

Tlay  RtpredBCtiao  Btorias. 

Chlld.LlTa  Id  OUiar  Land*. 

How  to  Taach  Fl«urea  and  Blaa*. 

Bu>r  VkTark  for  Boall  Puplla. 

Otiier  Recent  Articles  that  have  been 
found  Especially  Intereattng. 

PrapulBi  Matarial  (or  Primary  Wort^o  Pouny, 


LcMOD*  00  Bckool-Room  Plaota,  -         Sabah  E.  Scalxl 
What  Wa  Did  Oao  Arbor  Dkr,     -         Lauka  A.  HooKa. 

THE  LILUPUTIAN,   i»f  SSI<SSL1- 

an  dflftt-uuEC  lUuitiated  mavaxlDe  of  SupplemenUirr 
RcadTait  tor  accond  Tear,  ia  kItoi  awav  witli  each  ianic. 
Ita  aublcct  aiancr  dcvtiopi  loplci  In  Hinorr  aad 
Natural  Hiatonr,  material  for  leaching  which  li  ojvca 
ia  the  body  o'  ine  paper.  Theie  toplci  are  •electedwitb 
refereace  to  the  moath. 

FubUahed  MoatUr,  Bt  Sl.OO  ■  j«aT. 
•,»ai  moi  coHfvuHd  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  taitM  an. 
ttktr  paper  of  liniUr  name  published  in  Bolton. 


LAST 


^i  TEN  THOUSAND 


Subscribers  purchased  one  or  more  parts  of  this  superb  publication.     It  is  now  issued  in  book 

form  ;  the  eighteen  parts  are  bound 
together  forming  a  superb  volume 
bound  in  elegant  durable  canvas, 
weighing  over  3J  lbs.  It  contains 
288  fine  colored  plates,  represent- 
ing the 

Wild  Flowers 
of  America, 

in  their  natural  colors,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  in  full  size.  Opposite  each  plate  is  a  full  description 
of  the  flower  with  its  popular  and  botanical  names,  etc.  Many  of  these  descriptions  are  illustrated 
with  small  engravings  of  parts  of  the  flower.  This  publication  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  $200,000 
to  publish.  We  want  to  send  out  at  least  i  ,000  of  these  volumes  before  Christmas.  Every  teach- 
er will  recognize  its  permanent 
value  both  as  an  aid  to  the  school 
work,  and  as  a  beautiful  and 
useful  book  to  own.     We  will, 

therefore,  send  to  the  first  thous-         im    1        --:-:.  -l|"i^ 

and  subscribers  who  renew  for       '  "''    ' '^^        --'-  ^^-^"'''^^^^' ^   '- 
The  Institute  and  send  $2.85 
extra  ($3.85  in  all)  this  great 
work  express  prepaid,     I  f  you  have  renewed  get  a  new  subscriber  or  renew  in  advance  of  expiration. 


A  SAMPLE  PART,    ^^i"*  ^-  '''"  ^^  ""'  '°  *"?  o"*  ^'""  ^°  cents.     This  will  show  the 
^^^^^H^^^^^^M^^^  quality  of  the  work,  but  it  will  not  be  sold  any   longer    in    parts. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  Sc  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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tention  to  this  truth  which  school  boards  only  too  often 
ard. 

Norwalk  Reflector  writes :  "If  there  were  more  manual 
ig  and  less  parsing  in  our  public  schools,  the  country 

be  the  gainer."    If  some  one  should  have  said  this  in  a 

ir's  meeting  twenty  years  ago  there  would  have  been  heard 

of  derision.    At  present  it  is  generally  accepted  as  a  sound 

The  world  "  do  move." 

isian  educational  papers  report  a  very  successful  experiment 
•porting  an  asylum  by* the  work  of  its  inmates.    The  orig- 

of  the  idea  is  Mr.  Novikoff.  who  established  an  asylum  for 
ess  children,  with  a  view  to  teach  them  agriculture  and 
trade.  A  beginning  was  made  with  a  school  for  fourteen 
To  this  was  later  attached  a  reading  room,  and  finally  a  car- 
•  shop  was  opened,where  children  could  learn  a  trade  and,  at 
me  time,  by  executing  some  private  orders,  cover  the  ex- 
>  as  far  as  the  teacher's  salary  and  the  cost  of  the  materials 
d  have  some  profit  besides. 

:  income  derived  from  the  experiment  in  this  way,  up  to 
fy  't  *95,  amounted  to  446.56  rubles. 

the  grounds  belonging  to  the  school  the  children  plowed 
,  raised  corn,  wheat,  and  other  products  quite  sufficient  for 
•wn  needs. 
c  year  there  were  22  boys  at  the  asylum,  who  cost  the  in- 

61  copecks  (about  three  cents)  a  month,  including  clothes 
>od.  Last  year  this  institution  was  supported  by  the,  so- 
,  "  semstwo,"  but  now  Mr.  Novikoff  is  getting  some  mater- 
ans  from  the  Economical  Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  he 
that  he  will  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plan  on  a  larger  scale. 

Drrespondent  of  the  New  York  Post  affirms  that  there  are 
Indian  territory  30,000  children  of  school  age  who  have  no 
:hool  privileges,  because  of  their  white  blood.  The  depart- 
>f  the  interior  should  immediately  investigate  the  matter 
found  to  be  true  ought  to  urge  Congress  to  adopt  remedial 
res. 

Educational  Congress  of  the  great  Atlanta  Exposition 
1  Oct.  25.    There  were  representatives  from  every  portion 

country.  Among  those  present  were  Supt.  Newton  C. 
lerty.  of  Peoria,  111.,  president  of  the  N.  E.  A. ;  President 
m  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  ;  U.  S.  Com- 
ner  W.  T.  Harris ;  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston ;  State  Supt. 
;s  R.  Skinner,  of  New  York  ;  and  President  Patten,  of  the 
rsity  of  New  Jersey.  Ex-Governor  Northen  had  charge  of 
'rangements  for  the  congress,  and  he  called  the  met  ting 
er.  President  Stewart,  of  the  Georgia  State  Teachers' 
ation,  delivered  a  short  address  of  welcome,  to  which  Supt. 
lerty  responded.  Col.  F.W.  Parker  delivered  an  address  on 
ning  of  Teachers."  Oram  E.  Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
e  A.  Ramsey,  of  Louisiana,  also  made  addresses.  The 
iss  remained  in  session  until  October  31. 

Swiss  Canton  Aargau  compels  its  citizens  to  attend  school 
he  age  of  nineteen,  during  the  winter  months. 

re  is  in  Tomsk,  in  the  heart  of  Siberia,  a  public  school  with 
udents,  a  fine  library,  and  every  educational  advantage. 

ay  industrial  school  is  to  be  opened  in  London  for  the 
:  of  children  of  vicious  or  idle  habits. 

re  is  a  Maine  town,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  where 
icher  sits  all  day  alone  in  her  glory  and  draws  her  pay.  The 
rs  keep  away  because  they  "  don't  like  her." 

University  of  Virginia. 

University  of  Virginia  was  almost  irreparably  injured  on 
7  by  the  burning  of  the  rotunda  and  main  hsdl,  the  most 
tant  portions  of  the  institution.  The  first  news  of  the  fire 
iceived  through  telegrams  from  the  mayor  of  Charlottes- 

0  neighboring  cities  asking  for  assistance.  Richmond, 
iburg,  Staunton,  and  Alexandria  despatched  engines  on  fast 

some  of  them  reaching  the  scene  in  time  to  do  good  service 

ing  ad  jo  ning  buildings.    The  loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 

hre  which  was  discovered  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  AM., 

1  in  the  annex  to  the  old  rotunda,  and  before  its  force  was 
not  only  the  annex  but  its  contents,  of  inestimable  value, 

totally  destroyed,  and  the  retunda,  which  stood  as  a  noble 
■nent  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  university, 
iilt  after  plans  of  his  own,  was  in  ruins. 
:  fire  was  discovered  by  some  students,  and,  though  more 
ive  hundred  young  men  used  what  appliances  they  had,  it 
5on  beyond  th? ir  control  Then,  under  the  supervision  of 
isor  Echols,  they  made  strong  efforts  by  the  use  of  dyna- 
0  prevent  the  spread  of  the  flames  to  the  rotunda.  So 
/e  was  the  structure,  however,  that  the  dynamite  had  little 
ision,  and  Professor  Echols  standing  on  the  roof  of  the 
r  building  threw  a  large  quantity  of  dynamite  to  the  roof  of 
tunda. 


A  crash  followed,  and  burning  fragments  of  brick  and  tin  were 
thrown  in  every  direction,  but  on  each  side  of  the  portico  were 
massive  pillars  of  Italian  marble,  quarried  in  Italy  at  great  ex- 
pense to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  these  could  not  be  overthrown. 

By  this  time  the  flames  had  advanced  beyond  all  bounds  and 
leaped  from  the  annex  to  the  rotunda.  The  firemen  at  once  di- 
rected their  attention  to  this  building,  as  in  it  was  the  library  of 
6).ooo  volumes,  many  of  them  extremely  rare  and  valuable ;  a 
life-size  statue  of  Jefferson  and  many  noble  portraits  and  rare 
works  of  art. 

The  stud  nts  also  in  vain  addressed  themselves  to  the  saving 
of  this  valuable  property.  Among  the  portraits  burned  was  that 
of  Jefferson.  The  statue  of  Jefferson  was  dragged  from  the 
burning  building  by  willing  hands.  . 

The  statue  is  upon  the  university  grounds  wrapped  in  a 
sheet.  Not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  library  was  saved,  and 
that  in  a  damaged  condition.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  rotunda 
was  doomed,enorts  were  directed  to  saving  the  professors'  houses. 
These  were  connected  with  the  rotunda  by  the  old  chapel. 

The  latter  building  was  blown  up  with  dynamite  and  the  flames 
arrested.  Just  then  the  wind  changed  and  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
buildings  was  averted.  The  students,  under  the  command  of 
Professor  Echols,  worked  with  remarkable  bravery  and  system, 
and  it  is  due  to  their  efforts  that  much  valuable  property  was 
saved. 

United  States  Weather  Maps. 

Schools  may  obtain  these  maps  regularly  by  addressing  a  for- 
mal request  to  the  national  weather  bureau  at  Washington.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  county,  N.  H.,  teacher  s  institute 
Dr.  T.  W.  Harris  gave  a  talk  on  the  object  of  these  maps  and  how 
to  use  them  in  school,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  synopsis : 

What  the  United  States  weather  maps  are— A  scientific  publication,  is- 
sued daily  by  the  United  Sutes  government  to  give  scientific  information 
as  to  the  weather.  Each  one  shows  the  conditions  of  barometric  pressure, 
temperature,  direction  and  velocity  of  wind,  and  cloud  and  rain  at  about  a 
hundred  stations  all  over  the  country,  at  8  a.  m.  each  da^. 

Learn  to  read  the  maps,  i.  e.,  to  interpret  the  conventional  signs  so  as  to 
understand  what  the  weather  is  at  each  station  indicated. 

5"/<?nif J— Each  storm  is  a  spiral  indraft  of  air  toward  a  region  of  low 
pressure,  and  may  have  an  incidental  accompaniment  of  clouds  and  rain. 
Each  storm  is  carried  eastward  along  a  cerUin  track  by  a  slow  easterly 
drift  to  which  the  atmosphere  as  a  whole  is  subject.  Their  rate  of  mov«%- 
ment  averages  about  800  miles  a  day.  On  this  depends  the  prediction  of 
the  weather. 

Use  o/the  weather  maps  in  school— Th^  study  of  the  weather  and  the  at- 
mosphere in  connection  with  local  weather  observation  and  record.  Prac- 
tice in  Iccal  weather  prediction.  Aid  of  these  studies  in  geography  (rain- 
fall, as  governing  topographic  change  and  the  distribution  of  industncs), 
etc. 


Michigan. 

In  Detroit  Inspector  Hall  has  asked  the  board  of  education  to 
adopt  a  resolution  requiring  the  teacher  in  every  room  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  read,  and  the  pupils  to  repeat  in  unison  when  so  re- 
quested, the  Lord's  Prayer  before  the  closing  hour  of  the  afternoon 
session.  The  Free  Press  says  :  "  While  probably  not  intended  as 
such  it  is  a  most  insidious  method  of  reviving  a  controversy  that 
has  no  prop,  r  place  in  a  system  of  education  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  religious  belief,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  all  have  equal  rights.  That  a  provision 
is  embodied  in  his  resolution  making  it  discretionary  with  the 
superintendent  to  excuse  any  teacher  or  pupil  from  the  proposed 
exercise  when  so  desired.  The  very  fact  that  sects  exist  and  that 
each  one  has  the  same  rights  in  our  public  schools  as  have  the 
others  is  reason  sufficient  whv  no  person,  no  organization,  no 
church  should  go  entirely  outside  the  purpose  for  which  our  com- 
mon school  system  was  instituted  and  is  maintained,  with  the  in- 
tent of  forcing  a  minority,  of  whatever  belief ,  to  accept  a  religious 
observance  to  which  it  objects.  It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with 
the  strong  probability  that  the  enforced  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  under  a  restraint  imposed  upon  restless  children  would 
degenerate  into  meaningless  mummery  and  create  disgust  where 
increased  reverence  was  sought.  The  sentiment  of  this  praver 
instinct,  with  the  broadest  charity  and  the  purest  love,  is  itself  a 
protest  against  making  it  an  instrument  in  the  promotion  of  dis- 
cord and  dissension.  The  board  of  education  should  not  permit 
the  wedge  to  be  entered. 

The  children  in  the  Detroit  public  schools  are  to  be  taught 
how  to  prepare  all  kinds  of  dishes,  for  all  kinds  of  purses,  and 
all  kinds  of  palates.  Mrs  E.  W.  Bissell,  president  of  the  indus- 
trial school ;  Mrs.  Stephen  Baldwin,  Miss  McNeil,  visitor  of  the 
industrial  day  school,  and  Miss  Bainbridge,  of  the  New  York 
cooking  school,  who  has  been  brought  here  by  the  Industrial 
School  Association  to  teach  cooking  on  scientific  principles,  ap- 
peared before  a  special  meeting  of  the  teachers'  committee  of  the 
board  of  education,  to  request  that  twenty  pupils  at  a  time  b« 
sent  to  the  industrial  school  each  day  to  be  taught  in  thret 
branches- -kitchen  garden,  cooking  garden,  and  lastly  graded 
lessons  in  plain  cooking,  advancing  by  degrees  through  the  three 
courses.    When  the  first  twenty  mive  had  a  sufficient  training  in 
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kitchen  garden,  then  they  would  advance  to  cooking  garden, 
while  a  second  twenty  would  be  brought  to  take  their  places  in 
the  first  grade,  and  so  on.  The  hour  would  be  from  11  to  12, 
and  the  course  extend  over  three  months.  Those  who  a* tended 
would  have  their  lunch  from  12  to  i  o'clock,  and  they  would  cat 
what  they  cooked.  The  whole  would  be  free  of  charge,  and  no 
distinction  would  be  made  as  to  social  condition.  The  commit- 
tee expressed  itself  as  being  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  scheme 
and  the  request  was  granted,  the  committee  having  power  to 
act. 


Connecticut. 

Various  letters  having  been  published  relative  to  the  Hartford 
public  high  school  in  which  the  idea  was  that  this  school  is  con- 
ducted primarily  and  especially  preparatory  to  college,  the  Hartford 
Courant  says :  ••  There  are  twenty-five  regular  and  five  special 
teachers  in  the  high  school.  The  time  of  six  of  the  teachers  is  given 
to  those  preparing  for  college  and  the  time  of  nineteen  regular  and 
five  special  teachers  is  given  to  the  other  work.  There  are  125  reci- 
tations daily  and  only  32  of  these  are  by  scholars,  boys  and  girls, 
fitting  for  college,  whether  academic  or  scientific.  The  average 
number  of  students  is  about  700.  Of  these,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  172  (boys  and  girls)  intend  going  to  college.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  400  scholars  studied  history;  the  number  studying 
English  language  was  405 ;  200  took  science ;  280  in  French  and 
German ;  573  ia  mathematics,  and  about  100  in  bookkeeping, 
typewriting,  and  stenography,  and  107  in  drawing.  In  elocution 
and  reading  were  about  500  scholars ;  about  100  took  the  optional 
study  of  music. 

In  every  department  of  the  school  work  the  methods  employed 
are  those  demanded  by  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  aay. 
In  the  sciences  the  scholars  learn  to  do  by  doing  ;  the  laboratory 
is  employed  in  physics  and  chemistry.  The  present  aim  of  the 
school  is  not  the  subjugation  of  young  human  animals. 

Prof.  Ernest  K.  Christ,  for  fifteen  years  instructor  of  German 
at  the  high  school  at  New  Britain,  died  of  paralysis  of  the  heart 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  poison  taken  by  him. 
He  was  found  in  the  street  ill  and  later  tried  to  hang  himself  in 
the  police  station.  Despondency  owing  to  his  discharge  by  the 
school  board,  it  is  believed,  led  him  to  make  the  attempt  on  his 
life. 

In  New  Haven  the  meetings  of  classes  in  the  Hillhouse  high 
school  must  hereafter  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  principal 
or  a  teacher. 


Massachusetts. 

Brook  LINE. — The  school  board  intends  to  provide  a  most 
complete  teachers'  library  in  the  old  high  school  buildine.  One 
of  the  laboratories  on  the  ground  floor  is  being  specially  fitted  up 
for  that  purpose.  The  library  will  consist  of  several  hundred 
volumes,  mostly  reference  works.  All  the  latest  pedagogical 
works  and  books  on  s[>ecial  methods  will  be  bought.  The  room 
will  be  handsomely  furnished  with  easy  chairs,  writing  tables, 
and  rugs,  and  will  be  exclusively  for  teachers.  The  board  is  hav- 
ing some  furniture  and  carpets  especially  designed  for  use  in  fit- 
ting up  the  old  high  school  for  various  offices. 

The  Brookline  evening  schools  opened  with  nearly  100  pupils. 
The  courses  this  year  mclude  the  common  school  branches  and 
classes  in  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing.  The  high 
school  extension  course  will  be  opened  later. 

The  Brookline  library  trustees  have  issued  a  series  of  cards  for 
acquainting  public  school  pupils  with  the  biographies  of  celebrated 
men  and  women.  These  cards,  upon  which  are  mounted  por- 
traits of  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  day,  authors  and  his- 
torical personages,  are  loaned  to  teachers.  The  portraits  are 
mainly  engravings  clipped  from  magazines  and  mounted  at  small 
cost.  Accompanying  them  are  brief  biographical  sketches,  with 
references  noted,  so  that  pupils  may  go  more  deeply  into  the  sub- 
ject.   These  cards  are  in  constant  use  in  the  schools. 

Lawrence. — The  manual  training  exhibit  of  the  Mechanics' 
Fair  is  attracting  many  visitors.  Last  June,  just  before  the 
schools  closed,  an  invitation  was  published  asking  the  schools  of 
New  England  to  co-operate  in  making  such  an  exhibit  as  would 
fairly  represent  what  had  been  accomplished  in  developing  the 
manual  training  idea.  The  response  was  very  gratifying,  and  the 
whole  space  originally  allotted  was  taken,  and  other  concessions 
of  space  had  to  be  made. 

The  design  is  to  show  the  evolution  of  manual  training  work 
from  the  primary  to  the  graduating  classes,  and  to  indicate  the 
development  of  the  manual  training  idea  through  the  purely  edu- 
cative to  the  remunerative  work,  and  as  far  as  may  be,  indicate  the 
difference  between  the  two. 

The  semi-annual  report  of  Boston  public  schools  recently  is- 
sued, shows  that  there  are  from  77.000  to  78,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  in  the  city  schools,  of  whom  only 
about  58,000  attend  the  public  schools.  , 


A  contributor  to  the  Milton  Gatiiie  writes :  "  From  a  rather 
broad  experience  of  twenty-one  years  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  average  child  is  better  treated  by  the  average  teacher  than  by 
the  average  parent.  He  receives  more  consideration  and  more 
kindness,  and  he  is  better  taught  regarding  right  and  wrong,  the 
rights  of  others  and  the  laws  of  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness 
at  school  than  at  home.  I  draw  this  conclusion  from  my  ipter- 
views  with  parents  and  their  own  confessions  of  weakness,  failure, 
or  incapacity — to  say  nothing  of  indifference.'* 

An  important  school  case  has  recently  been  decided  by  the  su- 
preme court.  The  full  bench  held  that  money  paid  by  a  parent 
for  tuition  of  his  child  in  the  high  school  of  another  town  may  be 
recovered  back  from  his  own  town  if  the  latter,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  263  of  1891,  through  its  school  committee  ap- 
proved in  writing  of  the  child  attending  such  high  school,  and 
subsequently  the  town  in  town  meeting  voted  to  withdraw  its 
pupils  from  said  high  school. 

Vertical  writing  has  been  introduced  in  the  Warren  schools. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Cooley,  of  Worcester,  instructed  the  teachers  in  the 
use  of  the  new  system. 

Supt.  D.  P.  Dame  has  issued  a  neat  folder  giving:  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  Greenfield  high  school.  The  three  courses  are 
the  classical,  English-Latin,  and  English.  The  different  studies 
in  each  course  are  given,  with  the  number  of  recitations  of  each 
in  a  week.  The  classical  course  prepares  pupils  for  all  New 
England  colleges.  The  English-Latin  course  prepares  pupils  for 
all  New  England  colleges  except  Harvard  and  Yale.  The  Eng- 
lish course  prepares  pupils  for  technical  and  scientific  schools,  and 
furnishes  a  good  general  education  for  life.  Candidates  for  nor- 
mal schools  are  advised  to  take  the  English- Latin  course.  Di- 
plomas are  awarded  to  those  pupils  who  complete  all  the  re- 
ouired  studies  in  one  of  these  courses,  or  satisfactory  equivalents 
therefor.  Special  courses,  when  required  for  admission  to  tech- 
nical schools  and  other  higher  institutions,  will  be  allowed ;  in 
other  cases  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  principal  and  super- 
intendent. 

The  Everett  Herald  writes :  "  Maiden  and  Melrose  are  to  give 
teachers'  receptions,  the  object  being  to  extend  the  acquaintance 
of  the  teachers  more  generally  among  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 
Here  is  an  excellent  suggestion  for  Everett.  Probably  half  the 
parents  of  the  city  never  saw  the  teacher  of  their  children,  much 
less  having  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  her  or  any  knowledge 
of  her  method  of  work  or  infiuence  over  her  pupils.  This  is  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  results  either 
with  pupils  or  teachers.  A  hearty  sympathy  between  the  teacher 
and  the  parent  is  desideratum  in  public  school  education  that  is 
rarely  brought  about."  The  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one. 
School  boards  and  superintendents  will  do  well  to  give  it  their  at- 
tention. 

The  students  of  the  Holyoke  high  school  have  voted  in  favor  of 
one  session  dailv,  to  begin  at  eight  o'clock  and  close  at  one.  The 
vote  stood  309  for  one  session,  and  27  against.  This  idea  of  al- 
lowing the  students  to  express  their  preference  is  a  good  one. 
Evidently  they  consulted  their  parents  and  voted  as  they  directed. 

The  Plymouth  school  committee  has  decided  to  pay  the  public 
school  teachers  weekly. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  supervisor  of  the  Boston  public  schools, 
is  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  education  in  Philadelphia. 

In  Revere  Supt.  Milton  K.  Putney  and  Prin.  G.  F.  Winslow 
were  fined  $25  each  for  punishing  a  boy  :  they  are  sustained  by 
the  school  committee ;  the  case  has  been  appealed ;  the  court 
held  that  testimony  concerning  the  general  conduct  or  behavior 
of  the  boy  could  not  be  admitted. 

At  Danvcrs.  Mass..  some  of  the  children  of  one  school  are 
affiicted  with  scarlet  fever  the  germs  of  which  is  thought  to  have 
come  with  books  used  in  a  school  where  the  fever  made  its  ap- 
pearance last  >ear.  The  board  of  health  has  subjected  the  room 
and  the  books  to  a  thorough  fumigation. 

How  Ray  Barker,  an  eight- year-old  boy,  was  punished  in  a 
Brighton  school  is  thus  described  in  the  lUm  of  that  town  : 

**  Young  Barker,  it  seems,  had  not  performed  his  calisthenics  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  ot  his  teacher,  and  as  a  result  was  kept  after  school  and  or- 
dered to  stand  on  his  toes,  with  knees  bent,  for — he  says  25  minutes,  and 
Miss  Stickney  says  15. 

"  Let  the  time  have  been  but  15  minutes  one  has  but  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion described  and  keep  it  for  6ve  minutes  to  realize  the  torture  that  the 
boy  was  soon  in.  He  cried,  that  is  as  much  as  he  dared,  for  fear  of  further 
punishment — and  when  the  strain  became  unbearable  would  straighten  up. 
Every  attempt  at  relief  was  met  with  a  command  to  resume  the  trymg  po- 
sition. 

**  Fmally,  the  boy  was  to)d  that  he  might  go.  Though  nearly  exhausted 
and  very  faint,  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  to  the  yard,  where  he  fell  help- 
less. His  shnek  of  pain  brought  one  of  the  teachers  and  several  scholars 
to  the  spot,  and  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  him. 

**  One  of  the  boys  was  sent  to  a  drug  store  to  procure  witch  hazel,  but  a 
liberal  application  failed  to  give  his  limbs  their  wonted  vigor.  A  vehicle 
was  then  procured,  and  the  boy  taken  to  his  home,  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  scholars." 

One  would  not  think  it  possible  that  such  a  thing  could  happen 
in  1895.  It  reads  more  like  an  incident  from  the  old  book  of 
Nicolaus  Hemiann  describing  disciplinary  measures  of  the 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Rhode  Island. 

Providence  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  held 

fifty- first  annual  meeting  October  31,  November  i  and  2. 

W,  B.  Jacobs,  of  Providence,  presided.     The  principal  ad- 

«s  were  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Frye  on  •*  Geography."  Supt.  G.  I. 

ich  on  "  Mathematics,"   Prof.  A.   C.   Apgar  on  "  Science," 

I.   Balliet  on  "  Apperception,"  W.  E.  Wilson  on  "  Interest." 

F.  M.  McMurry  on  **  Robinson  Crusoe."  Pres.  C.  De  Garmo 

Education  for  Manhood."  Prof.  B.  P.  Raymond  on  "  The 

ersity,"  Pres.  W.  D.  W.  Hyde,  ••  The  Public  School,"  Dr. 

unton  on  •*  Music."    There  were  department  meetings  also. 

,  Grammar,  Primary,  and  Kindergarten.     The  attendance 

large  ;  over  1,200  became  members. 

1  summer  diphtheria  has  been  frequent  in  Pawtucket,  Cen- 
"alls,  and  the  Blackstone  Valley.     At  the  present  time  there 

2  cases  in  Central  Falls  and  33  in  Cumberland.  In  Cumber- 
in  the  Lonsdale  school  district  there  have  been  four  cases 
the  school  was  closed  as  a  precautionary  measure;  134 
s  attending  the  school.  The  school  building  will  be  thor- 
ly  disinfected.  Anti-toxine  has  been  used  in  some  instances, 
ur  cases  the  pattents  recovered,  the  membraneous  growth 
ing  to  disappear  rapidly  under  iis  influence.  In  four  other 
i  where  the  anti-toxine  was  used  the  patients  died. 


Maine. 

*.  Horace  M.  Piper,  who  was  principal  of  the  Biddeford  high 
)1  from  1849  to  1859,  died  last  month  at  Washington.  He 
1$  years  of  age.  having  been  born  in  iSio,  at  Parsonsfield. 
J  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  college  (1838)  and  of  the  law  de- 
ncnt  of  the  National  university  at  Washington.  He  was  the 
)r  and  editor  of  several  text-books  and  assisted  in  the  pre- 
ion  of  "Town's  Progressive  Series  of  Readers  "  and  in  the 
ion  of  Greenleaf's  "  Common  School  Arithmetic." 

Ue  Supt.  W.  W.  Stetson  is  preparing  a  text-book  for  the 
schools,  which  will  contain  a  brief  history  of  Maine  and  a 
iption  of  the  civil  government  of  the  state,  including  a  list 
ite,  county,  and  town  officers  and  their  duties. 


California. 

pt.  Kirk,  of  San  Bernardino,  has  published  under  authority 
e  board  of  education,  a  new  manual  and  course  of  study  for 
ity  schools,  in  which  two  text-books  provided  by  the  state 
lighted.  The  books  are  those  which  the  state  requires  to  be 
in  the  departments  of  history  and  physiology.  Supt.  Kirk 
lad  the  courage  to  substitute  for  them  text-DOoks  which  he 
ders  better  than  the  state  books.  The  outcome  of  this  action 
tched  with  interest.  Those  who  believe  that  the  interests  of 
hildren  are  best  served  by  leaving  the  selection  of  text-books 
5  local  school  authorities  will  hold  Supt.  Kirk's  hands. 


Missouri. 

lNSAs  City. — Mr.  J.  V.  C.  Karnes,  of  the  board  of  educa- 
urges  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  the  ward  and 
schools  of  the  city.  He  says  he  is  convinced  that  the  pub- 
hool  system  as  at  present  organized  is  too  theoretical  for  the 
results,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  best  remedy  for  it  is  man- 
"aining  for  the  pupils.  He  regrets  that  it  cannot  be  intro- 
1  at  once  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  But  the  high  school 
overcrowded  that  the  necessity  of  building  a  new  high  school 
parent.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Karnes  is  that  when  a  new  high 
)l  is  built  it  would  be  best  to  make  the  studies  there  less 
ry  than  those  in  the  old  high  school  and  more  of  a  practical 
which  would  give  the  pupils  instruction  in  the  branches 
:d  in  every-day  life.  He  would  have  the  boys  taught  how  to 
in  wood  and  metals,  and  typewriting,  stenography,  book- 
ng.  and  so  on,  and  the  girls  cooking  and  housework  and  kin- 
branches.  Combined  with  this  would  be  instruction  in  the 
noner  branches  now  taught  in  the  high  school.  When  a 
graduated  from  a  ward  school  he  would  be  given  the  priv- 
of  selecting  which  high  school  he  would  enter.  In  time,  as 
ity  grew  and  enough  money  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  board 
ucation.  manual  training  might  be  introduced  into  the  ward 
)ls. 


Ohio. 

e  Toledo  Blade  prints  a  report  of  a  strange  disease  among 
chool  children  of  Wapakoneta.  For  two  years  this  affliction 
pparently  been  confined  to  only  one  ward,  but  it  is  making 
rapid  progress  that  the  board  of  education  last  month  in- 
the  assistance  of  physicians  to  try  to  find  ways  and  means 
eck  it.  Its  true  nature  is  not  known  but  it  is  said  to  be 
y  contagious.  One  medical  examiner  found  that  the  disease 
)een  making  its  appearance  at  different  places  of  this  and 
•  parts  of  the  country.    The  first  symptom  of  the  affliction 


is  a  very  small  pimple  or  blister  near  or  about  the  mouth,  resem- 
bling a  fever  blister.  In  a  few  days  ulceration  sets  in.  The 
blister  opens  and  wherever  the  ulcerous  matter  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  healthy  skin  soon  other  blisters  are  formed,  until,  in 
many  cases,  the  entire  lower  part  of  the  face  is  covered  with 
them,  breaking  out  anew  at  almost  regular  intervals.  Some  of 
the  children  attacked  by  the  affliction  two  years  ago  are  still 
troubled  with  it,  no  salve,  no  liniment,  no  blood  purifier  being 
able  to  remove  it.  While  last  year  the  children  attacked  by  it, 
were  few  in  number,  within  one  short  month  past  their  number 
has  increased  to  half  a  hundred,  and  the  symptoms  are  becoming 
most  alarming.  All  the  teachers  will  be  instructed  in  the  morn- 
ing to  insist  upon  thorough  cleanliness  of  their  pupils  and  to  re- 
port any  new  case  of  the  disease  at  once  to  the  superintendent, 
who  in  turn  will  have  the  board  of  health  take  care  of  it. 


Wisconsin. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Outagamie  county.  Wis.,  has 
annulled  the  licenses  of  five  Roman  Catholic  sisters  who  are 
teaching  public  schools  at  Freedom  and  Little  Chute,  exclusively 
a  Roman  Catholic  district.  No  charge  was  made  against  them 
except  that  they  wore  their  religious  garb  in  school.  Bishop  Mes- 
mer.  of  Green  Bay,  has  instructed  the  teachers  to  continue  teach- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  superintendent,  and  thus 
bnng  the  matter  to  a  legal  test. 


New  Jersey. 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Phillipsburg.  has  sent  out 
a  circular  announcing  the  following  high  school  courses  of  study : 

General  Course  (This  course  must  be  pursued  by  all  pupils) : 

Arithmetic,  alg^ebra,  geometry,  civics,  drawing,  elocution.  English 
grammar,  rhetoric,  etymology  (Lockwood  and  Trench),  English  composi- 
tion. English  literature  (Stuciy  of  English  and  American  authors),  history 
of  literature. 

Specific  Courses  (One  of  the  two  following  courses  must  be  pursued 
in  addition  to  the  general  course) : 

English  Course, — Physiology,  astronomy,  botany,  physical  geography, 
physics,  book  keeping  and  business  practice,  English  history,  general  his- 
tory, elements  of  Latin . 

Classical  Course. — Latin  grammar  and  composition,  Cxsar.  Viml. 
Cicero.  Greek  grammar  and  composition,  Xenophon,  Homer,  anaent  his- 
tory and  geography. 

Equivalent  readings  may  be  substitvted  for  some  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  named  above. 

The  study  of  Greek  in  the  classical  course  is  elective  with  science  for 
girls. 

The  parents  are  requested  to  fill  out  a  blank  like  the  following : 

I  desire  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  course, 
shall  take  the  course. 

(Signed) 
Pkaiipsburg,  N,J,  189 

In  the  scientific  course  of  the  high  school  of  Summit,  N.  J., 
three  periods  of  one-half  hour  each  are  given  to  manual  training. 
Each  pupil  graduating  is  required  to  take  at  least  three  elective 
studies.  The  elective  studies  are  physical  geography.  English 
history,  mental  and  moral  science,  book-keeping.  French  and 
German  history,  and  geology.  Latin.  French,  and  German  are 
optional  studies. 

The  board  of  education  of  South  Orange  has  decided  to  add  a 
teacher  of  cooking  to  the  corps  of  teachers  already  employed  in 
the  manual  training  department.  The  New  York  World  tried 
to  ridicule  this  sensible  step.  But  the  World's  opinions  on  edu- 
cational matters  cannot  disturb  anybody's  peace. 


New  York. 

The  Buffalo  Principals'  Association  held  its  first  meeting  on 
October  23.  President  H.  C.  De  Groat  occupied  the  chair.  The 
question  announced  before  the  association  was  whether  or  not  the 
grade  meetings  of  teachers  could  be  improved.  Prin.  Orrin  C. 
Bugbee.  one  of  Buffalo's  most  progressive  principals,  opened  the 
discussion.  He  suggested  the  formation  of  a  model  class  for  the 
grade  meetings,  by  means  of  which  the  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction might  be  practically  shown.  He  thought  that  a  super- 
visor of  grammar  grades  was  badly  needed.  He  was  followed  by 
Principals  Smith,  Root,  Duschak.  Millard,  and  Knell.  Supt.  Em- 
erson was  present  and  made  a  few  remarks.  Secretary  F.  W. 
Fisher  announced  that  President  J.  G.  Schurman.  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity, had  consented  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  association 
on  November  30.  His  subject  will  be  *'  Some  Reforms  in  Edu- 
cation." Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  €f  Chicago,  was  willing  to  de- 
liver two  lectures  in  Buffalo  the  coming  winter,  but  named  no 
dates.  U.  S.  Commissioner  William  T.  Harris  wrote  that  he  could 
not  promise  to  address  the  association,  but  hoped  that  he  could 
see  his  way  clear  to  come  to  Buffalo  later  on  in  the  year. 

The  school  commissioners  held  their  meeting  at  Oswego,  Sept. 
24-26.  Most  of  the  department  officials,  the  institute  conductors, 
the  several  normal  school  principals,  some  of  the  Regents'  de- 
partment, and  most  of  the  commissioners  were  present.    Supt. 
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Bullis,  of  Oswego,  gave  unlimited  effort  to  make  the  occasion  a 
pleasant  one,  and  everything  passed  off  pleasantly.  An  excur- 
sion was  taken  on  the  lake,  and  the  famous  Kingsford  band  fur- 
nished music,  and  the  members  of  the  practice  class  at  the  nor- 
mal and  kindergarten  ser\'ed  a  delicious  fruit  lunch.  Other  en- 
tertainments were  given. 

Miss  Van  Rensselaer's  paper  on  "  School  District  Libraries  " 
was  well  received ;  it  contained  many  practical  hints. 

Oswego  county  being  State  Supt.  Skinner's  home,  he  related 
some  of  his  personal  experiences.  Last  winter's  temperance 
law  came  up  for  discussion ;  it  was  apparent  that  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  state  are  with  the  superintendent  on  this 
question  as  was  manifested  by  strong  resolutions  adopted 
against  the  law  and  asking  for  its  repeal.  Ellis  D.  Elwood  was 
elected  president,  and  Niagara  Falls  selected  for  the  place  of 
next  meeting. 

Chicago. 

The  new  departure  in  the  public  schools  of  introducing  an 
elective  course  in  Latin  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  has 
proved  an  unexpected  success,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Supt. 
Lane  in  his  report  said  last  year  Latin  classes  were  organized  in 
five  schools  and  196  pupils  enrolled  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  establish  a  class  in  every  school  or  group  of  schools  where 
there  were  forty  pupils  who  desired  it.  This  present  school  year, 
beginning  September  i,  there  have  already  been  organized  Latin 
classes  in  thirty-five  schools  and  1,700  pupils  enrolled, 

Assistant-Supt.  Nightingale  says  that  several  of  the  principals 
reported  that  their  pupils  were  taking  great  interest  in  the  study 
of  Latin  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of 
the  English  language. 


Brooklyn. 

In  the  Clinton* Avenue  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn,  there 
was  unveiled,  a  few  days  ago,  a  large  memorial  window  which  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfried  S. 
Barnes ;  it  was  presented  to  the  church,  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnes  were  members,  by  their  son.  Gen.  A.  C.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  long  engaged  in  the  text-book  publishing  business, 
and  was  eminent  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  and  as 
a  man  of  philanthropy  and  broad  views  in  the  entire  country. 

The  subject  of  the  window  is  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi," 
after  the  original  design  of  Bouguereau,  and  has  been  executed 
by  George  W.  Tomes  of  this  city.  It  is  seven  feet  in  width  and 
twenty  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
pulpit.  The  scene  represents  in  the  beautifully  colored  glass  is 
almost  within  the  gates  of  the  village  of  Bethlehem.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  window  is  an  architecturally  designed  base,  which 
bears  this  simple  inscription :  "  In  loving  memory.  Alfred  S. 
Barnes,  1817-1888.    Harriet  Burr  Barnes,  1820-1881." 


New  York  City. 

Commissioner  Strauss  proposed  to  extend  the  noon  recess  from 
one  till  half  past  one.  The  teachers  opposed  the  idea.  The 
principals  all  argued  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  a  change. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  asking  that  the  change  be  made 
was  that  the  children  were  obliged  to  eat  their  luncheons  too 
hastily  because  of  the  short  time  allowed  them. 

The  committee  on  by-laws  who  heard  arguments  have  re- 
ported that  they  believe  the  one-hour  recess  to  be  sufficient ;  that 
the  danger  of  dyspepsia  would  be  obviated  if  parents  would  give 
their  children  a  substantial,  wholesome  lunch  instead  of  obliging 
them  to  depend  upon  pie-shops  and  candy-stands,  and  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  larger  number  of  parents 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  noon  recess  and  lengthen  the  session 
in  the  afternooil,  as  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  cover  the  full 
school  session,  as  prescribed. 

Justice  Barrett,  in  the  supreme  court  has  denied  the  ap- 
plication of  Sarah  Frazer,  a  young  colored  woman,  for  a  writ  of 
mandamus  to  compel  the  trustees  of  the  twenty-second  ward 
school  board  to  appoint  her  as  teacher  in  school  cso.  58.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  the  normal  school.  The  young  woman  was  sent 
for  by  the  trustees  and  she  said  that  when  she  presented  herself 
before  them  and  they  saw  her  color,  they  told  her  that  they 
could  not  appoint  her.  'I  he  trustees  asserted  that  they  did  not 
bar  her  on  account  of  her  color,  but  that  they  had  discretionary 
powers,  and  were  under  no  obligation  to  appoint  her.  1  he  judge 
said  : 

•*  With  prejudice  this  court  has  no  sympathy,  but  I  must  hold 
that  the  board  of  trustees  has  acted  in  this  case  within  its  rights, 
and  deny  the  application  for  a  mandamus." 

President  Hunttr,  of  the  normal  college,  is  strictly  enforcing 
the  very  sensible  rule  to  the  effect  that  students  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  college  may  not  have  male  escorts  other  than  their 
fathers,  brothers,  or  cousins,  and  these  only  when  they  furnish 
undoubted  certificates  of  relationship.    This  rule  has  existed  for 


twenty-five  years  and  has  never  been  flagrantly  violated.  The 
complaint  recently  made  about  its  strict  enforcement  does  not 
disturb  President  Hunter.  "  In  the  administration  of  the  col- 
lege," he  is  quoted  to  have  said,  "  I  assume  the  right,  according 
to  an  old  common  law  of  England,  to  take  full  charge  of  the 
student  from  the  moment  she  leaves  her  home  to  go  to  the  col- 
lege until  she  returns.  I  consider  myself  responsible  for  her  con- 
duct  on  the  street  and  in  the  public  conveyances,  and  demand 
that  she  shall  follow  the  rules  established  for  her  welfare. 

•*  We  cannot  always  tell  the  character  of  the  men  who  accom- 
pany our  students.  While  the  students  are  naturally  truthful, 
their  explanations  on  the  question  of  their  male  escorts  are  de- 
serving of  careful  inquisition,  and  their  mere  statements  should 
not  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  relationship  of  escorts. 
We  did  in  years  gone  by  allow  cousins  and  other  near  relatives 
to  escort  the  students,  but  we  found  in  some  cases  that  alleged 
fathers  were  of  the  same  age  or  a  little  beyond  that  of  the  pupils, 
and  brothers  and  cousins  who  were  remarkable  because  they  bore 
facial  characteristics  which  did  not  tend  to  bear  out  the  cla?m  of 
relationship.  We  did  not  care  to  impute  untruth  to  our  students 
in  this  regard,  so  the  rule  was  abolished. 

"  The  students  do  not  need  escorts  anyway.  They  go  to  the 
college  in  broad  daylight  and  return  home  in  the  light  of  day.  so 
there  is  little  chance  of  harm  befalling  them.  Their  attendance 
in  such  large  numbers  precludes  the  danger  of  insult.  As  a  rule 
the  girls  have  two  or  more  companions  to  and  from  the  college." 

FREE  LECTURES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  lectures  in  the  free  course  for  the  people,  provided  by  the 
board  of  education  began  last  week  for  the  season  of  1895-96. 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  this  winter  in  more  than  thirty  places 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  first  of  these  free  courses  was 
given  in  1889.  It  comprised  186  lectures  at  six  schools,  the  total 
attendance  being  22,149.  Last  year  the  lectures  were  gfiven  in 
sixteen  places  and  the  attendance  was  224,118.  With  the  num- 
ber of  places  nearly  doubled  this  year,  it  is  expected  that  the  num- 
ber of  auditors  will  exceed  ^00,000.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  to  provide  a  printed  syllabus  of  each  lecture,  with  names  of 
popular  books  of  reference  to  be  found  in  the  free  libraries,  the 
demand  for  educational  works  has  increased  greatly. 

The  courses  are  under  the  direction  of  the  origfinator  of  this 
movement.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  and  relate  to  science,  histor)', 
literature,  travel,  etc.  Some  of  them  are  illustrated,  and  Dr. 
Leipziger,  in  his  annual  report,  recommends  an  extension  of  this 
feature,  especially  in  the  scientific  courses.     He  adds  : 

"  A  special  feature  of  the  lecture  course  during  the  season  just  closed  was 
the  favorable  reception  accorded  to  several  of  the  lectures  arranged  in 
courses.  In  several  of  these  courses  the  attendance  at  the  last  lecture  of  the 
series  was  larger  than  at  the  first  lecture.  It  is  suggested  that  more  of 
the  lectures  be  arranged  in  courses  of  at  least  four  each,  and  that  special 
attention  be  paid  to  the  biographies  of  great  Americans,  to  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  United  States,  and  to  topics  in  natural  science." 

The  marked  success  of  this  splendid  movement  should  be  very 
encouraging  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion among  the  people  and  ought  to  lead  to  an  adoption  of  Dr. 
Leipziger 's  plan  elsewhere. 

Miss  Mary  Proctor,  who  has  contributed  to  The  Journal  ar- 
ticles on  astronomy,  has  been  invited  to  give  four  lectures  in  the 
New  York  public  schools,  ending  January  9,  and  three  in  Jersey 
City,  all  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Leipziger. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

Certain  signihcant  changes  in  organization  have  been  made 
which  show  the  advance  the  college  has  been  quietly  making 
towards  high  standard*:  everywhere, — each  change  coming  as  the 
answer  to  a  pressing  demand  rather  than  as  an  arbitrary 
thing. 

One  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  department  of  secondary 
teaching,  the  organization  of  which  has  been  the  result  of  many 
and  increasing  demands  for  a  course  especially  adapted  to  give 
concentrated  preparation  in  the  study  of  pedagogy  and  its  prac- 
tice to  college  graduates  intending  to  become  teachers  in  second- 
ary schools. - 

Work  in  methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics, 
and  history  in  high  school  grades  has  been  offered  before  this 
time,  but  has  never  been  fully  organized  until  now,  nor  has  the 
standard  of  entrance  to  such  a  course  ever  been  as  high.  The 
same  general  statements  are  true  in  regard  to  the  new  depart- 
ment of  School  Supervision.  It  is  apparent  that  these  courses  are 
not  here  as  experiments,  but  as  absolutely  necessary  factors  in 
the  body  collegiate.  A  like  elevation  of  standards  is  apparent 
throughout  the  departments,  especially  with  regard  to  entrance, 
so  that  students  who  two  years  ago  >\ould  have  been  assigned  to 
the  junior  year  arc  now  pursuing  the  introductory  course.  This 
fact  in  itself  has  improved  the  quality  of  student  work  through- 
out the  institution. 

Another  fact  significant  of  progress  is  shown  in  the  enlargin^f 
of  the  departmental  staffs,  and  the  consequent  possibility  of 
smaller  numbers  in  the  classes  under  each  instructor,  thus  mak- 
ing greater  concentration  possible  and  more  individual  work. 

[continued  on  page  438.] 
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fCOITTIirUEO  FROM  PAGE  436.) 

Thus  the  staff  of  the  department  of  English  has  been  enlarged 
from  one  to  four,  that  of  the  department  of  the  Kindergarten 
from  four  to  six,  that  of  the  department  of  Manual  Training  and 
Art  Education  from  ten  to  tiftcen,  of  the  department  of  Ph>sical 
Culture  from  two  to  four. 

Another  indication  of  progress  to  those  who  are  watching  the 
growth  of  the  college,  is  found  in  the  increase  in  numbers  among 
the  students  of  those  who  have  had  whole  or  partial  courses  be- 
fore coming  to  the  teachers  college  at  such  colleges  as  Harvard, 
Wellesley,  Cornell,  Oberlin.  Vassar,  Smith,  and  tne  University  of 
Chicago.  Twelve  such  colleges  and  thirteen  normal  schools  are 
represented  among  the  students  this  year,  a  marked  advance  over 
previous  years. 

Every  winter  Miss  Angeline  Brooks,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  kindergarten,  gives  a  course  of  lectures  and  lessons 
to  mothers,  on  the  theory  and  work  of  the  kindergarten.  The 
course  planned  for  this  year  will  be  held  at  the  college,  West 
i2oth  street,  between  Amsterdam  avenue  and  the  Boulevard,  on 
eight  successive  Monday  afternoons,  at  2.30,  beginning  on  Mon- 
day, October  21.  Although  these  lectures  are  intended  primarily 
for  those  who  are  the  mothers  of  young  children  and  who  wish 
to  understand  the  underl)ing  principles  of  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem and  something  of  its  methods  and  work,  they  are  open  to 
any  who  are  interested  in  the  general  subject  of  the  education  of 
children*  L.  D. 

New  Yi^rk  City. 


Special  Mention. 

Eleven  cars  filled  with  a  fine  looking  lot  of  men  lately  left  Wee- 
faawken  for  excursion  over  the  West  Shore  railroad  to  Kingston, 
and  thence  over  the  Walk  ill  branch  to  the  Walden  plant,  or  the 
factory  of  the  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company.  The  men 
composing  the  party  were  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  milk  of  the  company  to  thousands  of  customers  in 
New  York.  Brooklyn,  Jersey  city,  and  Newark  and  this  was  their 
seventh  annual  excursion.  Their  customers  had  agreed  to  take  a 
two  days*  supply  in  order  to  give  them  a  chance  for  this  outing. 
A  dinner  was  .s<  rved  the  excursionists  after  their  arrival  at  Wal- 
den, after  which  a  speech  of  welcome  was  made  by  William  J. 
Rogers,  the  secretary  of  the  company.  Speeches  were  made  by 
John  Barrett,  chairman  of  the  excursion  committee.  Dr.  C.  D. 
Monis,  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  company,  Isaac  Milbank,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  manufacturing  and  route  departments,  and 
others.  Then  considerable  time  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  Bor- 
den model  farm  and  the  factory,  and  then  the  excursionists  left 
for  home  well  satisfied  with  their  trip. 

About  the  first  thing  one  notices  about  the  plant  is  the  abso- 
lute cleanliness  existing  everywhere.  The  grounds,  the  work- 
shops, the  engine  and  machinery  rooms,  the  vats  and  tanks,  ev- 
erything around  and  about  the  place,  even  to  tho.se  employed 
there,  is  so  tidy  and  clean  that  the  word  factory  seems  almost  a 
misnomer.  The  plant  consists  of  five  buildings— one  of  which  is 
used  as  a  bottling  establishment,  two  as  warehouses,  and  another 
for  the  general  work  of  the  company.  The  various  operations 
from  the  reception  of  the  milk  to  the  sealing  up  of  the  cans  are 
carried  on  in  the  latter. 

The  business  has  made  marvelous  strides  since  it  was  started 
by  Gail  Borden,  the  inventor.  Many  of  the  men  who  worked 
with  him  at  the  first  now  hold  important  positions  ;  it  is  a  good 
business  policy  to  advance  competent  men.  H.  Lee  Borden,  his 
son,  who  is  now  the  president  of  the  company,  began  active  ser- 
vice in  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  business,  and  con- 
tinued there  in  various  capacities,  thus  fitting  himself  for  the 
place  he  now  fills. 

If  there  are  growing  boys  and  girls  in  the  family,  no  matter 
what  other  papers  are  taken,  the  Youths  Companion  ought  to  be 
among  them.  It  can  be  said  without  reservation  that  this  paper, 
in  regard  to  literary  quality,  illustrations,  and  printing,  is  first  class. 
The  contents  consists  of  serial  stories,  short  stones,  adventure 
stories,  editorials  on  current  events,  household  articles,  health  ar- 
ticles, science,  travel,  natural  history,  etc.  A  few  of  the  distin- 
guished contributors  are  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Hon.  Hilary  A. 
Herbert,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Judge  O.  W.  Holmes,  Hon.  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden,  Camille  Flammarion,  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison,  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Spofford, 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Max 
O'Rell,  Bishops  Doane  and  Cox,  Harold  Frederic,  and  Hezekiah 
Butterworth.  (For  a  full  list  of  the  contributors  that  have  helped 
to  make  the  paper  and  will  help  during  the  coming  year  see  an- 
other page.)  There  are  few  famous  writers  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  that  have  not  contributed,  but  some  famous 
recruits  have  been  found  for  1896.  A  remarkable  premium  offer 
is  made  of  which  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Youth* s  Companion^  201  Columbus  avenue.  Boston,  Mass. 


New  Books. 


Purify,  vitalize  and  enrich  the  blood  and  gain  strength  by  taking  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 


Balzac  is  the  chief  of  the  realistic  school  of  French  novelists. 
His  great  theme  was  the  struggle  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in 
France  for  advancement,  after  the  changes  made  by  the  revolu- 
tion, allowing  them  to  seek  any  position,  socially  and  in  the  sute. 
In  his  Paul  GrantUt  he  depicts  such  a  struggle.  This  novel  has 
been  edited  for  the  reading  of  classes  in  French,  v^th  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Eugene  Bergeron,  assistant  professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.    (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Every  educated  man  should  endeavor  to  get  an  intelligent  idea 
of  his  relations  to  the  universe.  This  is  obtained  through  the 
study  of  science  ;  if  the  study  is  pursued  in  the  right  spirit  it  will 
not  make  him  materialistic,  out  more  reverent  toward  the  Author 
of  the  wonderful  works  of  nature.  But  the  field  to  be  studied  is 
a  wide  one  and  most  people  have  not  the  time  to  pursue  it  in  de- 
tail. For  such  Herbert  E.  Harrop  and  Louis  A.  Wallis  have 
prepared  a  little  book  on  the  forces  of  nature,  in  which  they  have 
stated  the  general  facts  and  ptinciples  of  astronomy,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  way.  The  several  plates 
illustrate  various  phenomena  of  nature.  (Harrop  &  Wallis, 
Columbus,  Ohio.) 

A  series  of  Chapters  on  Electricity^  by  Samuel  Sheldon,  Ph.  D., 
that  were  formerly  included  in  the  tourth  revised  edition  of  Olm" 
sled's  College  Philosophy,  now  published  in  a  separate  volume, 
will  help  students  that  can  spena  only  a  short  period  on  the  sub- 
ject to  obtain  the  knowledge  concerning  it  that  every  well  edu- 
cated man  should  possess.  The  necessity  for  economizing  space 
has  required  the  omission  of  detailed  descriptions  of  apparatus 
and  of  demonstrative  experiments.  The  desire  of  the  author  to 
present  each  part  of  the  subject  in  its  most  modem  dress  has 
been  tempered  by  a  consideration  of  the  intended  functions  of 
of  the  book.    (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  5  East  Sixteenth  street) 

There  is  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  a  vividness  of  imagination 
in  whatever  Schiller  has  written  that  takes  the  lover  of  poetry  cap- 
tive at  once.  Maria  Stuart  is  one  of  the  most  popular  plays, 
both  in  and  out  of  Germany ;  it  is  well  fitted  for  school -room 
reading.  An  edition  has  been  prepared  for  the  Clarendon  Press 
series  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim,  professor  in  King's  college.  Lon- 
don. It  has  a  historical  introduction,  genealogy  of  the  Stuarts 
and  Tudors,  notes,,  etc.    (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.00.) 

B.  L.  D'Ooge's  Latin  Composition  Tablet  is  intended  as  a 
time-saver  for  teacher  and  pupils.  A  system  of  abbreviations  is 
given  by  which  errors  in  pupils'  work  can  be  indicated  by  the 
teacher  very  rapidly  and  accurately.  The  Geometry  Tablet  for 
Written  Exercises,  by  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman  and  Darid 
Eugene  Smith,  is  made  on  a  similar  plan.     (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Many  features  differing  from  the  usual  mathematical  text-book 
are  contained  in  The  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Book  II..  by  Gor- 
don A.  Southworth,  superintendent  of  schools,  Somerville,  Mass. 
This  second  book  is  intended  for  upper  grammar  grades,  or  for 
all  grades  above  the  primary  where  but  one  text-book  is  required. 
In  former  days  much  valuable  time  was  wasted  on  processes  that 
never  would  be  used  in  practical  business.  The  aim  of  the  au- 
thor has  been  to  eliminate  all  such  matter  from  the  main  body  of 
the  book ;  he  has  placed  much  of  this  matter  often  found  in  arith- 
metics in  the  appendix.  The  order  of  presentation  is  in  the 
main  the  usual  one,  though  previous  acquaintance  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  subject  has  often  been  assumed,  and  some  subjects 
have  been  introduced  in  a  preparatory  way  a  few  steps  in  advance 
of  the  full  and  formal  treatment.  The  author  has  kept  in  mind 
ail  through  the  necessity  for  stimulating  thinking  and  reasoning 
instead  of  mere  mechanical  figuring  by  imitation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  habits  of  correct  and  ready  expression.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  algebra  has  been  given  in  the  appendix,  and 
throughout  the  book  letters  are  conveniently  used  to  represent 
unknown  quantities.  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago.    60  cents.) 

In  Four  Years  tn  Number,  Mary  A.  Bacon  of  the  Georgia 
Normal  and  Industrial  college  of  Milledgeville  presents  the  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic  according  to  the  inductive  method.  During 
the  first  year  at  school  the  child  is  to  learn  the  numbers  in  suc- 
cession through  ten  ;  he  is  taught  to  re^d  and  write  the  equations 
as  he  learns  the  facts  in  number  to  which  they  correspond.  Ob- 
jects are  employed  at  first,  and  the  facts  of  number  arc  fixed  in 
the  mind  by  memory  drills,  and  applied  to  many  concrete  p  o- 
blems.  The  treatment  of  each  number  as  given  by  E.  C.  Bran- 
son in  his  **  Treatise  on  the  Teaching  of  Number,"  is  the  one  sub- 
stantially followed  in  this  book.  Chapter  I .  is  a  review  of  what 
the  child  has  learned  during  the  first  few  months  at  school  and 
suggests  the  line  of  work  for  the  pupils  before  they  are  ready  to 
use  a  book.  The  teacher  is  reminded  that  all  knowledge  must 
rest  on  actual  experience ;  that  the  use  of  objects  must  not  be 
continued  too  long ;  that  besides  the  facts  of  number  the  pupil 
must  be  taught  to  see  number  relations.     Objects  and  measures 
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arc  used  to  teach  compound  quantjtits;  geometrical  figures  are 
cut  out  of  cardboard  or  paperand  solids  are  made  from  cardboard 
or  clay,  Vanous  materials,  as  beads,  buttons,  etc..  are  used  in 
the  number  work.  The  book  carries  the  pupii  through  the  ele- 
ments of  fractions,  deriominate  numbers,  and  interesL  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

Prof.  James  Morgan  Hart,  of  Cornell  university,  the  author  of 
/I  /fatiif  Book  of  kngUih  Ccmposition,  embodied  the  results  of 
nis  long  experience  in  leaching  in  this  work.  His  aim  was  to 
make  a  book  that  was  equally  serviceable  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege, that  fully  treated  the  essentials  of  prose  composition,  that 
was  thoroughly  practical  in  method,  and  yet  attractive  in  form  of 
treatment  In  part  one,  much  attcntionis  given  to  theparagraph, 
the  distmction  between  narration  anddescriplion  is  clearly  drawn, 
exposition  is  fully  treated,  and  argumentation  is  treated  more 
simply  than  is  usual  in  rhetorical  works.  Part  two  treats  of  style, 
under  the  name  o(  expression,  with  reference  to  its  three  leading 
oualities,  clearness,  force,  and  propriety.  Part  three  presents 
the  process  of  composition  in  its  most  practical  aspects— prepar- 
ing a  composition  and  reading  and  composition.  Part  four  is 
for  the  benefit  o(  schools  that  use  only  one  text-book.  Poetry, 
English  meters,  oratory  and  debate,  and  the  history  o(  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  considered.  The  book  embodies  the  following 
novel  features.  Stress  is  laid  on  writing  as  an  imitative  art,  and 
hence  the  book  throughout  is  a  collection  of  good  models  to  fol- 
low rather  than  of  bad  specimens  to  correct.  The  paragraph  is 
considered  as  the  unit  o(  writing,  and  the  student  is  taught  to  co- 
ordinate bis  sentences  into  paragraphs,  and  his  paragraphs  into  a 
composition.  The  illustrative  extracts  as  this  is  a  manual  of 
prose  composition— are  mostly  in  prose.  Each  extract  is  usually 
an  entire  paragraph,  embodying  a  fully  developed  thought  of  the 
author  quoted.  Many  of  the  extracts  are  taken  from  approved 
works  of  science.    (Eldredge  &  Bra  .  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Ji.oo.) 

An  Advanced  Hiitor^-  of  England,  from  the  earliest  limes  to 
the  present  day,  by  Cyril  Ransome,  M.  A.,  professor  of  modem 
history  and  English  literature  in  the  Yorkshire  college,  Victoria 
university,  is  one  that  is  intended  for  students  and  yet  it  is 
written  in  an  easy,  flowing  style  that  will  please  the  general  reader. 
The  book  is  mainly  an  expansion  of  the  author's  shorter  history, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  connected  narratives  of  the  important 
events  are  given,  instead  of  having:  notices  of  a  closely-connected 
series  of  events  scattered  about  disconnectedly  through  the  course 
of  the  general  narrative.  Theauthor  has  laid  stress  ot  biography 
and  character-sketching,  as  regards  great  national  heroes.  The 
narrative  has  been  brought  down  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery  in  1895.  Although  the  difficulty  with  dealing  with  recent 
events  is  enormous,  the  author  has  made  an  honest  effort  to  over- 
come them,  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  Similarly  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  in  which  race  prejudices  are  likely  to  arise  he 
has  used  great  caution.  Certainly  Americans  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  parts  of  the  volume  dealing  with  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  volume  has 
numerous  plans  of  battles,  outline  maps,  and  diagrams  of  royal 
houses.    (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.25.) 


Fall  and  Winter  Associations. 

Nov.  7.  8,  9.  Stolh  AdduiI  HMIlne  of  the  Town  and  Cit; 
dents  of  Indiana  at  Indiana poHi.  Edward  Avm.  Presic 
Woodr,  Sccretarr  :  B.  F.  Uoora.  churmaa  i 

Nov.  ij.    New  Ene ~  ' 

Nov.  16.     New  Ent 

Nov,  38-30.     Noith  Central  Kansas  Teachen'  Assodalion  at  Beltril. 

Nov.  39-30.     CtDtral  Kansas  Teachers'  AnociilioQ  al  HulchlnsoD 

Nov.  39-30.  Southwestern  Kansas  Teachers'  Associstion 
City. 

No*.  39-30.    Nonhwestein  Kansas  Teachers'  Auoclation  at  HUl  Cltj. 

Nov.  39-3%     Noilhweslem  Ohio  Teacheii'  Association  al  Tiffin. 

Nov.  39-30     Mas»»chos«its  Slate  Teachers'  Association  at  Boston. 

Nov,  39-30,     Uichisan  Schoolmasleia  Club  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Nov.  39-30.     Eastern  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Dec.  j-7.     Vermont  Stale  Teachers'  Associaiioo  al  Si.  Jobnsbur?. 

Dec.  35-37.     Kansas  State  Teachers'  Assoc^lion,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Dee.  35-33.     Illinois  Suit  Teachers'  Association,  Sprinefield,  111, 

Dec.  36,  37,  :8.— Idaho  State  Teachers'  Asiociaiion  at  Moscow. 

Dec.  36-37.     Souiheul  Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  Poplar  BluO'.  Uo. 

Dec.  36-3S.    Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Atsociatton,  Uilwaukee.  Wia. 

Dec.  36-3i(.  North  Central  Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  Sallsbuij, 
Mo. 

Dec.  36-3S.     Southwest  Missouri  Teachers'  Association.  Canh^e,  Ho. 

Dec.  36-a8.    Northeast  MiTOOuri  Teachers'  Association,  Mexico,  Mo. 

Dec.  36-3S— Montana  State  Teachers'  Auocution  at  Anaeoada.  W.  E, 
Harmon,  presideol,  V.  J,  Olds,  secretaire 

Dec.  36-18.  Indiana  Stale  Teichers  Association,  Indianapolis  (Slate 
House). 

Dec.  31-Jaa.  i-a.  Iowa  Slate  Teachers'  Association  at  De»  Moinaa.  R. 
C.  Barrett,  pres.  ;  Carrie  A.  Bfriie,  chairman  ».  com. 

Dec.  3r. -Jan.  l-a.— Southern  Educational  Association  at  Hot  Sprinp 
Arkansia.  Pres'I.  J.  R.  Preston,  State  Supl..  Jackson,  Miss.,  Sec'y.  Supt. 
James  McGinnis,  Owensboro.  Kj.,    Tressurer  J.  M.  Carlisle,  State  Supt. 


Jan.  1-9.   Weatera  Arkatuas  Slate  Tea> 


loclalioo.  Hot  Sprines, 


New  York  Day  at  the  Exposition. 

For  the  New  York  Dav  al  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Expos 
lion  10  dav  excuraion  tickets  will  be  sold  by  Penniflvania  Railroad  Con 
pany  OD  November  19th  and  aisl,  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn  to  Ailai 
la,  Ga.,  and  return  for  $30.50. 

Don't  Worry  Ynnrtclf 
and  don't  worry  the  baby  ;  avoid  both  unpleasant  conditioni  by  gilvine  tt 
child  pure,  digestible  food.    Don't  use  solid  piepaialions     Infant  Htah 
is  a  valuable  pamphlet  [ot  mothers.     Send  your  address  to  the   New  Yd 
Condensed  MiDi  Company,  New  York. 
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,  IS  a  io 
and  all 


Established  1870.     Published  weekly  at  $1.50  per  y 
education  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  pnnapi    , 
who  desire  to  have  a  complete  account  of  all  the  ereat  movemeals  in  edu- 

We  publish  The  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE,  monthly,  $1.00  per  year ;  Thb 
Primarv  School,  $1.00  a  year;  Educational  Foundations,  fi.oo  ■ 
year  ;  and  OUR  Tikes  (Cutrenl  Events),  roonlhlv,  30  cents  a  year. 

E.  L.  Kellooo  &  Co.,  61  East  Ninth  street,  New  York. 


For 
Throat 
And  Lung 
Troubles,  Take 


When  In  Doubt.  Btlt 


D.  8. 
ENSIGNS. 

School    Flags. 

MADE     FROM 

Best  XXX  Standard  Bunting, 

With  Canvas  Heading}  and  Brass  Grummils. 

Send  for  CATALOQVB  with   SPECIAL 

PBICES  tot  Schssla  and  School  Beard*. 

tB  any  ef  th*  follawlBf  addnsse*. 

GoDsolidated  Fireworks  Co., 

Of  America. 

Sew  Tork  City,  ITm.  B,  II  Park  FUm. 
CUeago,  III.         "    aO,  SB  Baatb  W»Ur  St. 
CliialDnBU,  0.       "    B44  Main  St. 
■t.  Lonli,  Ho.      "    210aanh8eoaiil8t. 
BftlUnari.Kd.    "    IMUgUat. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Nervourp„^^. 

Mental , 
NeiA'ous , 


Depression. 


Dyspepsia. 

Mental  p.„„„ 

Freligh's 

'Tp«*«S^  {A  Pkoiphorized 
1  y3\\\\m' Cerebro-Spinant) 
will  cure  when   everything  else  ban 
f^led.     Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by   over  40,000 
FtaysiciBDS.     Sample  by  mail  250.,  ten 
days'  trial.     Regular  bottle  Ji  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  joo  doses  in  each. 
ConcantratBd,  Prompt,  PowBrht. 
Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,   etc.,   to  any 

/,  O.   IVoodruf  a--  Co., 

Manu/atturimr  CAnmitli, 

10«-I0e  Futton  St..  Jfeta  Tork  CUti. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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TEHCHERlSf  AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPER>TIVE  HSSOCIimONn^?srcr" 

Bstabllshed  In  1 884.    Positions  filled,  3»700 :  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 

THE  nSK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 

£TBBX:TT  O.  FISK  a  CO.,  Proprieton. 

Send  to  any  of  thete  AgeneUs  for  lOQ-page  Ageney  Manual^  FVee, 

4  Atlibarton  PL,  I  70  Fifth  Ave.,  I  355  Wabash  Are.,  I  25  King  St.,  West.  I  12(^  So.  Sprlnc  St..  I    1242  Twelfth  St., 
Boston,  MaM.    |    New  York.    I      Chicago,  111.      I  Toronto.  Canada.  I  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  1  Washington.  D.  C. 

4.20  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  lO  Tremont  Sti,  BOSTON. 


169  Wabash  Ave..  CHICAGO. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

(C.  A,  Scott  &  Co.,  Pkoprietors'. 
Ajireocy  Manual  free  to  any  address.    One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides   Schools  of  all    Grades  with   Competent   Teachers.      Assists 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtaining  Positions. 

C9rreii^9ndtm€€  with  school  officers  and  temcksrs  is  invitsd, 

tfABLAN  P.  FRENCH,  MAnager,  94  State  St.,  Albany,  N.   Y. 


i« 


^%||M  To^/^llOV  FAilfid       ^^"^   ^^  ^^^  ^^   begin    Monday."      We 

^^Mi     I  wCl\i^llwi    ■    ailwUa    receive  many  such  letters,  and  if  you  are 

ready  to  take  a  place  on  short  notice  we  want  to  hear  from  you.     Write  for  information. 
THC  ALBERT  A  CLARK  TEACHERS'  ACEIICY,  Pnllman  BnUdlng,  Chioago. 

EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.   F.   FOSTER,  Manager, 


50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

Telephone,  Boston  775-2. 


BLACKBOARD   CLOTH,  Send  for  Sample. 

BLACKBOARDS,  au  Kinds. 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 
SCHOOL  AND  HALL  FURNITURE. 


SEND 
FOR 
CATA- 
LOGUES. 


R.  H.  6ALPEN 

3  East  X4th  St., 
NEW  YORK 


J 


MATCHLESS   IN 


TONE, 


BEAUTY, 
STRENGTH 


TELLS  THE  STORY  OF 


"Bay  State" 

GUITARS,  MANDOLINS, 
BANJOS  and  ZITHERS. 


26  Awards.    Only  Winners 
0/  American  Gold  Medals, 


3  days 
Chicago 

TO 

California 


New 


Lowest  in  price  of  all  Strictly  Higlj- 
Qass  Instruments.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue. 

JOHN  C.  HAYNES  &  CO., 

453-4^3  Washington  Street, 

and  33  Court  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


TEACHERS'  AIDS. 


What  oooiL  can  fflr« 
Xpu  meet  help  li 
Mett 


odt  fn  Artthmetlo,  Hliitory  of  Education,  etc 
Send  eoents.    B,  L.  RELLOOG  &  ~ 


Vinth  Street,  ^ew  Vork. 


CO.,  «1  ^u 


BeginniofiT  October  39, 1895,  the 

California  Limited* 

will  leave  Chicago  daily  at  6.00 
P.M.,  over  the  Same  Fe  Route,  ar- 
riving Los  Angeles  6.05  p.m.,  and 
San  Diego  lo.zo  p.m.  of  third  day, 

Caet  and  San  Francisco  10.45  >^m.  of  the 

■**^*  fourth  day. 

A  strictly  first-class  limited  train. 
Superb  new  equipment  of  palace 
and  eomparfmtfMf  sleepers,  din. 
ing  car  and  chair  car,  vestibuled 
througrhout,  li^rhted  by  Pintsch 
STSS.  and  running  through  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  without 
change.  Principal  fast  trains  from 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities 
connect  at  Chicago  with  the  **  Cali- 
fornia Limited,"  making  the  time 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  four  days. 

For  circulars,  reservations,  etc., 
address 

GEO.  T.  NICHOLSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  A.T.,  &  S.  F.  R.  R. 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 

Santa  Fc  Route 

Blackboard  Stencils 
are  the  Best  Aids  for 
Illustrations. 

We  have  about  50  designs  of  flowers,  plants,  fruits 
&c.,  for  botany  studv.  A  to-cent  stencil  and  a  5-cent 
stencil  sent  as  samples  for  five  two-cent  stamps.  We 
have  about  five  hundred  of  all  kinds.    Price  list  free 

E.L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  SL,  1 1. 


Limited 


Passenger 


Service 


THE  lETROPOLlTil  TEACHERS'  A6E1GT 

provides   competent  teachers  with  good  posltloBi* 
W  rite  for  particulars . 

IRVING  HAZBN.  Manager. 
a8  West  aad  St.  Fifth  av.,  a  B'way)   NBW  YORK. 

Toachors  Wantod!  Is^ssio^^wSS' 

lawn  ATe.,  Chicago.   4,000  positions  fliled. 
AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  famil.es,  siu 
Professors,  Principals.  Assistants,  Tutors,  anr 
emeases,  for  every  department  of  instructicMi ;  i 
mends  good  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agencf^ 

as  Unie«  Bf  >ff  Wew  Ywk. 

For  larger  salaries,  or  change  of  location,  addre« 
Teachers*  Co-operative  Association,  6034  Woodlawa 
Ave..  Chicago.  OaviLLS  Brbwbk,  Mamater, 

TrUPUCDCof  recognized  ability  wasted 
I  ILMwribflw  for  high  grade  positions  In  Peniw 
sylvania  and  other  sutes.  Send  for  circnlars. 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  BURBAU,  Robt. 
L.  Myers,  ManaircTt  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
(Uth  year.) 

^  Mm  A  ^^mm^tit  IS  Valuable  in  proportioo  to  its 
^ »  agency  iaAucnce.  If  it  mcrelv  hears 
of  vacancies  and  /j^/y/  is  something,  hut  if  it 
tells  you  ahout  them  •'^'^^^  is  asked  to  recommend 
a  teacher   and    recommends    J? ^rn^ntnt^fuls 

yott,  that  is  more.     Ouis  ly^ecommemM 
C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracusb,  N.  Y. 


ehermerhom's  Teaehers'  Agen^ 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Esublished  1855. 

8  East  I4TH  Strkft.  N.  Y. 


Beocbe;,  Tool;  &  Supplier 

Lowest  Prices.    Headquarters.    Send  for  Catatogoe. 
Special  discount  for  Schools  and  Classes. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  "K&?a?.^ 
The  Posse  Gymnasium 

offers  a  thorough  normal  course.  Medals  for 
methods :  Boston,  1892,  Chicago,  1893,  and 
Antweip,  18^  Summer  course,  July  8th  to 
August  9th,  inclusive.  7th  Year  opens  Sept. 
i6th.    Address 

Baron  Nils  Posse,  K.G.V.,  B.Sc.,  M.G., 

33  Irvington  Street,  BosTOM. 


At  the  Bad  or  Ysar  J  samev  you  will  find 
It  a  great  convenience  to  go  rfght  over  to 

The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL 

Foarth  Ave.,  41  at  aad  4'Mft«ts., 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York, 

Central  for  shopplna  and  theatres. 
Baggage  to  and  from  «h  St.  Depot  free. 

Soomi,  $  1 .00  per  day  and  Upwards. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards* 


TESTED 

FOUR 

YEARS 


GREATEST  f  For  giving 
LABOR  I  any  amount 
SAVING  of  practice  in 
DEVICE       arithmetic 

From  the  lowest  grade  of  primary  addition,  tbroogh 
ractions,  percentage  to  advance  measurements,  js 
sets  of  16  cards  eadi,  every  one  different.  Price,  « 
cents  net  per  set,  postpaid.  Complete  seu  of  tt  tc 
handsome  wooden  box.    Price  on  application. 

E.  L  KRLLOGC  i  CO..  lei  Tort  k  CMeiff. 
tALL  THE  CUTSt 

Published  in  The  School  J  carnal 


At  Reduced  Prices. 

HairT«Miea»  itOc.  per  aq.  in.,  mlDimaoi  prlc«t 

Line  Etchings,  7c.  per  8«.  In.»  nslnlaiBai  prleei 
75c. 

Orders  should  be  sent  In  as  soon  as  p<M8ible  afttf 
cuts  sppear  in  the  paper,  as  all  cuts  must  be  dtsposH 
of  shortly  after  publication.         Address 

E.  L.  KBLLOOQ  ft  CO.,  61  B.gth  St.,  New  York 
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Cycling 
Delight 


is  at  its  greatest  these 
days.  Cool,  bracing 
air;  hard,  smooth, 
dustless    roads.      The 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE 

holds  8100  of  de- 
light iji  every  dol- 
lar of  the  #100  it 
costs.  You  may 
iust  as  well  buy 
your  machine  for 


Autumn 
Dress  Fabrics. 

Bouclts,    Bourettes,    Diagonals, 

Cheviots,  English  and  Stoich 

Heather  Suitings. 

Mohairs,  Serges. 

French  Fancy  Silk  and  Wool  Plaids. 

Scotch  All  Wool  Plaids 

SUk  and  Wool  Novelties,  White  and 

Colored  Fabrics, 

for  HoOM  and  EveniDg  Wear. 

NEW   YORK. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 

teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
(or  it.  It  will  tell  you  bow  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  gel  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 
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New  Books. 

One  who  wishes  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  thought  of  the  day  must 
familiarize  himself  with  the  theories  of  Dar- 
win. Whether  the  idea.^  of  that  ^reat  man 
shall  stand  or  not  his  investigations  have 
had  an  untold  influence  on  science.  An 
exposicioQ  of  the  Darwinian  theory  and  a 
discussion  of  post- Darwinian  questions 
is  contained  in  the  volumes  on  Darwin, 
and  after  Darwin,  by  George  lohn  Ro- 
manes, LL.  D.,  hoaorar)'  fellow  of  Gooville, 
and  Caius  college,  Cambridge  The  pres- 
ent volume  (No.  i)  is  mainly  devoted  to 
ihose  post-Darwinian  questions  "  Hered- 
ity "  and  "  Utility."  The  book  will  be  a 
useful  one  in  the  scientific  library.  (The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Cloth  Jljo,  or  both  volumes  bound  to- 
gether, t3-oo  ""■) 

A    Morman    Wife,  by  Grace    Wilbur 

Trout,  deals  with  one  of  those  peculiar 

complications  that  are  liable  lo  arise  under     "S.H.&.M."  Dress  Stays  are  th«  Best. 

the  polygamous  marriage  system.      The   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^___ 
author  depicts  the  evils  of  the  system,  so- 
cially and  morallv,  in  a  forcible  way.  (Chas. 
H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  (Zhicago.) 

Joseph  Fitzgerald,  the  author  of  Pit/alls 
in  English,  a  manual  of  customary  errors 
in  the  use  of  English,  has  had  long  experi- 
ence in  editing,  translating,  and  in  studying 
the  special  subject  of  which  the  book  treats. 
The  Knowledge  thus  gained  has  been  con- 
densed mto  lu\s  little  volume.  Persons  of 
considerable  education  often  us:  expres 
sions  of  which  ihey  ought  to  be  ashamed 
Teachers  esoecially  ought  to  be  accurate  In 
the  use  of  language ;  this  book  will  give 
them  much  help  in  that  direction.  (J.  Fiiz 
gerald  &  Co ,  38  Lafayette  place,  N.  Y. 
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Literary  Notes. 


The  Sources  of  American  Federalism  is 
the  subject  of  a  recent  paper  by  Prof.  Wm. 
C.  Morey,  pubhshed  by  the  Araencan 
Academy  of^  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Philadelphia.  The  pu'pose  of  the  pssay  is 
to  show  the  beginnings  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem on  American  soil  and  to  suggest  the 
historical  principles  upon  which  its  origin 
must  be  explained. 

The  educational  paper  of  the  November 
Atlantic  is  ■'  Ac  the  Parting  of  the  Ways." 
a  timely  article  upon  the  physical  education 
of  women  in  college. 

L.  A.  Sherman,  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  con- 
tributes to  the  November  issue  of  The 
Chautauguan  a  breezy  article  on  ''  Ameri- 
tan  Humorists."  He  considers  Mark  Twain 
the  greatest  humorist  this  country  has  pro- 

In  furtherance  of  their  plan  (or  furnishing 
the  best  literature  in  an  inexpensive  and  at- 
tractive form,  suitable  at  the  same  time  for 
the  class-room,  and  for  the  school  library, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  for  im- 
mediate publication  the  following  numbers 
in  their  famous  Riverside  Literature  Scries : 
No.  85,  Thomas  Hughes'  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days  (A  Quadruple  Number) ;  No. 
86,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  I-vanhoe  (A  Quad- 
ruple Number).  Each  book  will  be  una- 
bridged, and  will  contain  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish  shortly 
a  very  curious  monograph  by  Anhur  J. 
Evans,  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  museum, 
in  Oxford.  In  recent  explorations  in  Crete, 
Mr.  Evans  believes  he  has  found  a  clue  to 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  picture  writing 
in  Greek  lands.  The  volume  in  which  these 
results  will  be  presented  is  entitled  Cretan 
Piet^raphs  and  Pra-Phanieian  Script. 
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Tk*  History  of  Punch  and  its  limes,  by  I 

M.  H,  Spielmann,  wi:h  about  110  illusira- j 
tknu.  portraits  and  fac-similes.  is  jusi  an- 
nounced by  The  Cassell  Publiahinn;  Co,, 
New  York.  I 

One  of  the  interesiinK  literary  quesiioos 
of  Ihe  day  is  whether  dialogue  la  10  b«  the 
prevailing  form  of  Iktion.  Sir  Walter  Ee- 
sant  predicis  that  novels  will  shortly  be 
written  in  dialogue,  and  that  descriptions 
will  be  ainost  entirely  done  away  with.  He 
cites  Miss  Violet  Hunt  and  Anthony  Hope 
as  two  o(  the  most  successful  users  of  dia- 
logue, and  his  argument  is  re-eniorced  by 
the  brilliancy  of  Miss  Hunt's  new  work  of 
fiction,  "A  Hard  Woman,"  published  in 
America  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  in  press 
for  immediate  issue  in  '"Heath's  Modem 
Language  Sf  ries,"  Cor  nei  lie's  Le  Cid.  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  F. 
M.  Warren,  of  Adelbert  college. 

Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  a  well  known  writer 
on  artistic  subjecis,  contribuies  to  the  No- 
vember Scribner'i  an  article  on  "  The 
Landmarks  of  Manhattan,"  in  which  he 
tells  of  the  development  oi  the  great  busi- 
ness blocks  downtown  and  graphically  de- 
scribes the  splendid  group  of  buildings  that 
is  to  ornament  Motningside  Heights,  com- 

E rising  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  John,  St. 
tike's  hospital  and  the  new  Columbia  col- 
lege buildings. 

The  special  feature  of  the  November 
Current  LiUraturt  for  lovers  of  the  best 
literature  is  a  remarkable  collection  of  six- 
teen sonnets  on  the  sonnet,  from  the  world's 
great  poets,  selected  by  Fanny  Mack  Loth- 
rop,  who  is  rapidly  winning  recognition  as 
a  writer  and  compiler  of  rare  taste  and  abil- 
ity. 

The  opening  chapter  o(  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  new  novel, "  Sir  George  Tressady." 
which  began  in  the  November  Century,  de- 
scribes an  election  ip  England.  Mrs. 
Ward's  well -remembered  heroine,  "  Mar- 
cclla."  reappears  early  in  this  story. 

Not  long  before  his  death  the  poet  Long- 
fellow told  Hezekiah  Butterwortn  one  even- 
ing in  his  library  how  he  came  to  write 
"The  Psalm  of  Life,"  "The  Bridge."  "  Ex- 
celsior," "  Hiawatha,"  "  The  Old  Clock  on 
the  Stairs,"  and  some  of  his  other  great 
poems.  Mr.  Butierworth  has  now  embod- 
ied the  evening's  talk  in  an  article  on  "  How 
Longfellow  Wrote  His  Best-known  Poems," 
which  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  will 
publish  in  its  next  number. 

Many  fishes  in  the  deep  sea,  although  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  the  light  of  day,  are  fur- 
nished with  their  own  light,  having  organs 
which  send  out  a  phosphorescent  gleam. 
Sometimes  the  fishes  have  glimmering  ten- 
tacles which  rise  from  the  top  of  the  h^ad. 


Beccham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation ; 
and  constipation  is  the  mosi 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
aSC  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
j6s  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  wiei  more  than  6,000,000  boica. 


e  have  luminous  spots  in  rows 
down  their  sides.  As  numbers  of  them  go 
flashing  through  the  water  they  must  have 
the  effect  of  a  torchlight  procession. 

Interesting  Notes. 

The  fish  that  live  at  enormous  depths  are, 

in  consequence  of  the  enormous  pressure, 
liable  to  a  curious  form  of  accident.  If,  in 
chasing  their  prey  or  lor  any  other  reason, 
they  rise  to  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  floor  of  the  ocean,  the  gases  of  their 
swimming  bladder  become  considerably  ex- 
panded and  their  specific  gravity  greatly  re- 
duced :  up  to  a  certain  limit  the  muscles  of 
their  bodies  can  counteract  ihe  tendency  to 
float  upward  and  enable  the  fish  to  regain 
its  proper  sphere  of  life  at  the  bottom,  but 
beyond  that  limit  the  muscles  are  not  slro:ig 
enough  to  drive  the  body  downward,  and 
the  tish,  becoming  more  and  more  distended 
as  it  goes,  is  gradually  killed  on  its  long  and 
involuntary  jiumey  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  deep  sea  fish,  then,  are  exposed 
to  a  danger  that  no  other  animals  in  the 
world  are  subject  to^namely :  that  of  tum- 
bling upward.  That  such  accidents  do  oc- 
::asionalIy  occur  is  evidenced  by  the  (act 
that  some  hsh,  which  are  known  10  be  true 
deep  sea  forms,  were  discovered  dead  and 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ccean  long 
before  our  modern  investigations  were  com- 
menced 

Some  time  ago  a  startling  article  appeared 
on  the  bacteria  of  the  telephone  transmitter. 
A  medical  man  who  had  industriously  col- 
lected the  various  substances  which  had 
been  left  on  the  diaphram  of  several  public 
telephones  gave  a  graphic  sto'y  of  the  ba- 
cilli of  consumption,  diphtheria,  and  other 
diseases  that  lurked  within  the  transmitter, 
ready  to  work  their  dire  mission  on  the  un- 
suspecting user  of  the  telephone  who  was 
uniortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  physical 
slate  favorable  to  the  quickening  of  the  mi- 
crobes. New  Yorkers  recognized  that  the 
story  was  simply  a  good  piece  of  newspaper 
work  ;  but  in  Germany  the  scare  was  lakrn 
seriously,  and  a  special  mouthpiece  has  been 
introduced  there  with  the  object  of  avoid- 
ing the  spread  of  diseases  by  the  condensed 
moisture  of  the  breath,  A  pad  of  disks  of 
paper  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  is  inserttd 
m  Ihe  transmitter  mouth  and  Ihe  upper  disk 
of  the  paper  is  torn  off  after  every  conver- 


Is  there  to  be  a  universal  language?  and 
is  English  to  be  that  language?  In  the  year 
1800  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  used  by  no 
more  than  32,000,000  people.  It  is  now 
Spoken,  as  their  native  tongue,  by  n-ore  than 
100,000.000  people;  the  numbers  speaking 
Russian  rose  from  30,000,000  10  7o,ooo,oco 
or  80,000,000  during  the  same  period,  while 
all  other  European  languages  were  left  far 
behind.  English  is  now  spoken  in  the 
United  Stales,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  ihe  Capeof  Good  Hope 
and  largely  in  India,  and  is  now  pushing  its 
way,  like  those  who  speak  it,  into  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  it  becomes  universal,  however,  its 
orthography  will  undergo  a  radical  reform. 
It  is  too  tiresome  lo  think  of  a  universal 
language  with  eight  ways  of  pronouncing  a. 


By  the  measurement  of  skulls.  Prof,  Segri 
thinks  that  he  has  established  the  existence 
df  an  eaily  race  of  men  whom  he  calls  the 
Mediterraneans.  They  arose  in  the  moun- 
tains oi  Abyssinij,  spread  over  Egypt  and 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  reaching  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  Spain,  Italy.  Switzerland, 
Great  lintain,  and  Ireland,  the  greater  part 
of  France  Greece.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
the  country  about  the  Black  Sea.  In  later 
times  branches  of  this  race  came  to  Europe 
from  Asia  Minor  and  became  known  as 
Pelasgi  and  Etruscans.     The  Hi     ' 
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•onged  to  Ihe  same  stock.  Their  skin  was 
brownish,  their  hair  aod  eyes  black,  and 
iheirskulhof  peculiar  shapes,  which  Prof.  | 
Sergi  sub-divides  into  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  penia- 
gonal,  rhomboid,  cupoid,  sphenoid,  and  the 
like.  The  race  in  northern  Italy,  France^ ; 
and  Britain  was  driven  west  by  the  coming 
of  the  Kelts. 

Wonders  of  the  Yukon. 

Yukon,  which  is  the  present  Mecca  of  I 
placer  miners  in  Alaska,  is  a  land  not  only  ' 
of  gold,  but  of  wonders  also.  Some  of  the  ' 
miners  who  have  returned  bring  strange  1 
accounts  of  curiosities  in  nature.  A  miner 
on  Sixty  Mile  creek  found  a  tusk  of  a  mam-  I 
moth  that  projected  seven  feet  out  of  a  sand  . 
bank,  and  another  found  a  single  tusk  so  [ 
heavy  that  he  could  scarcely  lift  it.  Nearly  . 
the  whole  of  the  Yukon  basin  furnishes  I 
fossils,  and  some  of  the  miners  believe  that 
the  unexplored  country  toward  the  head  of  I 
the  Copper  river  yet  contains  living  speci-  \ 
mens,  as  tales  are  told  by  Indians  of  that! 
region  of  huge  woolly  beasts  with  horns 
like  the  trunk  of  a  birch  tree.  They  say  | 
that  in  winter  puffs  of  steam  issue  from  the 
nostrils  of  these  monsters  as  from  the  es-  . 
cape  pipe  of  a  sieamboal. 

During  the  shortest  days  of  winter,  for  a 
period  oi  about  tueniy-lhree  days,  at  Forty 
Mile  post,  ihe  sun  docs  not  make  its  appear- 
ance above  the  horizon,  although  at  mid- 
day there  is  from  three  to  four  hours  of 
twilight.  The  northern  lights  glow  with  ' 
the  utmost  brilliancy,  on  the  oiher  hand,  and  ' 
Help  very  materially  to  drive  away  the 
darknefs  and  desolation  of  the  dreary  land. 
During  the  summer  season  the  order  of 
things  is  reversed,  and  on  the  longest  daj's  ' 
in  Juce,  for  about  three  weeks,  the  sun  does 
not  disappear.  On  the  shortest  winter  days  ' 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  20"  to  75° 
below  zero,  and  on  the  longest  summer 
days  from  60"  to  90"  above  in  the  shade. 
The  existence  of  active  volcanoes  in  the 
Yukon  basin  is  asserted  by  Indians,  who 
say  that  a  very  high  peak,  situated  near  the 
head  of  White  river,  is  at  times  in  a  state  of 
eruption.  White  rivtr  drains  a  high,  moun- 
tainous country,  and  its  watt  rs  are  extremely 
muddy,  being  laden  with  a  white,  glassy 
substance  called  volcanic  ash,  which  is 
earned  down  from  a  point  near  the  head  of 
the  stream,  a  section  of  the  country  where 
no  while  man's  fool  has  ever  trod.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Dawson,  the  deposits  of  ash  are 
of  recent  dale.  He  believes  that  the  erup- 
tion w-hich  deposited  the  ash  did  not  take 
place  in  the  Coast  range.  All  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  it  ociuired  near  or  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  White  river,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  possibility  of  an  active  volcano 
there  at  the  present  time. 

The  astronomers  of  the  naval  observa- 
tory at  Washington,  have  sought  all 
the  world  for  spiders'  webs,  utilized  in  tele- 
scopes for  cross  lines.  Threads  of  cobwebs 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  because  they 
are  wonderfully  sirong  for  their  exceeding 
fineness  and  are  not  affected  by  moisture 
or  temperature.  According  to  the  Optician, 
specimens  were  obtained  from  China  by 
the  directors  o(  the  observalory,  because 
it  was  imagined  that  the  large  spider  ot 
that  country  would  perhaps  produce  a  par- 
ticularly  excellent  quality  of  web.  How- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  best  web  is 
spun  by  spiders  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington. This  is  another  case  in  which 
manufacturing  in  this  country  excels  that 
of  all  others.  Even  the  spiders  of  this 
great  and  glorious  land  are  a  credit  to  it, 
says  Railway  Engintiring. 
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4  OTSoked,  and  nnEoited  to  setting  off  a  r 
^apotlen  labla.oloUi?  We  will  re- »> 
^  pleniatait  FREE,  f 

A  Why  drin^  poor  Teaa  and  Coff«eB,  y 
A  and  ruin  your  health,  when  you  ^ 
^  can  get  the  best  at  carg^o  prices^  T 
^  PREMIUMS  for  slI-Dinner,  Tea  J 
^  and  Toilet  Beta,  Banquet  and  Hanping  r 

<  Lamps, WatabcB,  Clocks,  MnsioBozc*,  Y 
A  Cook  Books,  Watch-Clocks,  Chenile  ► 
4  Table  CoTen,  Cups  and  BaucfTs,  > 
^  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumblers,  y 
^  OoblatB,  given  to  Club  Agents.  y 

4  celebrated  Teas,  CofFees.  Baking  Pow.  y 
^  der  and  Spices,  Work  for  oil.  S^t  k 
.  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  moil  or  eipress  y 
^  for^S.OO;  charges  paid.  Eeadqnar-  ^ 
2  ters  in  D.  S,  for  Pure  Teas,  Coffees,  ^ 
^  Extracts,  B^ng  Powder  and  Bpices.  ' 

<  Beautiful  Panel  (size  11x28  inches)  > 
4  FREE  to  all  Patrons,  For  full  f- 
^  particnlars,  address  y 

jTliEUkriEaiTsaCi.if 

<  31  &  33  Vesey  Street,       ► 

<  P.  O.  Bor  283.  NEW  YORK.  ^ 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

BmOADWAX  AMD  EtMVmHTH  STHmMT, 

Off^uGranCkurct..  NEW  YORKl 


metrapDUi,  conducted  on  Ibe  Europeon  plan  at 
derate  pricci.  It  hai  been  recently  ealarged  br  x 
idume  addition  UUI  doubles  its  lormer  capacjiy. 


)t  Coloolal  Decorulon  la  ihU  c< 


,     WitWi 


WILLIA.M  TAYLOR.  PaoF 


JlVO/?LD-W/D£     POPULARITY  I  0 

THB    DBI.ICIOUS    PERPtJME  AND    THE    FAMOUS  0 

*  CRAB-APPLE  «j    Crown  Lavender  > 

i  <gfe»  Blossoms  ^^^^    Salts,    rfy  j 

W        .^^^^K  -^  A    delicate  Der-  ^uhIbIpIB^         n«,*HiwMri«.^ni,.  ^^^^^|         ^ 


-  ,.S'.|THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  COMPANY, 

#  ■'■■»^^^^  177  N«^  Bond  Street,  London. 


^OH. 


lUEa  WED.         iHUii 


0000000 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  REST  ON  SON  DAY. 


R 


EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning   The  Jour: 
catmg  with  advertisers. 


when  com  muni- 
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TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Arltlimetlc.    Pans  I.  and  II. 

By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Langnage,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

By  SOUTHWORTH  ud  GOODARD. 
These  lie  wocki  of  sterling  mecit.    There  are  muij  other  such  upon  wir  hit. 
Omr  CtalriKi.  Priei  LM  a<td  Urmi  >/ iurcji,ilitn  amd  SxchtHt'iKtl  .■  mfftiiatitn. 

mCH.  SHEWELL  I  SANBORN,    New  York.    Boston,    Chicaeo. 


Standard 


Pi 


lano 


Methods 


"Richardson's  New  Method" 

ir.'wilIlM 
IBC.  S3.IJO 

"New  England  Conservatory 
Method  " 

Tkm  ottolal  booh  of  pluio  ImtrufltLan  la  (hU  f  bnom 
•okool.  ABWTloui  or  roreUn  anicriug.  Tbree 
»>rta.  KHh  •!  .SO  i  U*m»l«ie,  fS.OU 

"Bellaks'  Analytical  Method" 

FaMTi  TSCsdti!   BMrdi,  SI.UO. 

"  Peter's    Eclectic    Piano 
Instructor  " 

OTarSgCUlMoftUaMauuluilworkwtd.  S3.00 

"Mason's  Pianoforte  Technics " 

Br  ffm.  Mmob  ud  W.  B.  B.  Ilattlwwi,  tS.SO 

"  Mason  and  Hoadley's  System 
for  Beginners" 

•a.oo 


FOR  THE 

REED  ORBAN 


"Organ  at  Church  and  in  Con' 
cert." 

player  Kiinc  at  tlie  S^rM  orii»n  mnilc  puhIL>li«l  li 

yeu).   NoldlfflcuilnDil  nt  K»at  TBrietj.   74  plcm 

Cl*[b,  t^.O!),  paalpald. 

"  Parlor  Organ  Galaxy." 

lB»[niitiM"l  AecM.  (r  ^«S*fi»»i™™«>»y 
Pupsr,  SO  »m»  t  Biarda,  M  oeD»  i  po»i>alJ. 

"Clarke's  New  Method  for  Reed 
Organs." 

•tnmeD°*  Hanrdi,  M.SU,  pMIviiid. ' 

"  Bellak's  New  Method  for  the 
Organ." 

Oennao  ud  EDgltib  Edition.  AlH  with  Oermai 
Isit.  Fapar,  li  eenli  i  Baarda,  fLVO.  paal' 
paid. 

"Winner's  Eureka  Method." 


Ann  booK  wnt  portpald  on  r<c«lp{  n/  prl«.    Oocriptlix  Cirnilan  on  apvllcntlon. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

453-463  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

C  B.  DITBOtI  A  CO.,  Heir  Turk.  J.  E.  DITgON  ft  CO.,  Plilladalpi 


yiYER,  BDRDETT  &  COMPANY,  Pnblishers, 

Approved  Text-Books  Embodying  ProgresBlve  Educational  Methods. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  OHIOAQO  PHILADBLPHIA 


■lUPROVEHENT  THB  ORDER  OP  THK  AQB." 


THREE   NEW   MODEL 

SMITH  PREMKR  TTPEVRITERS 

Noa.    2,    3,    AND   4. 

HAVE  YOU  EXAMINED  THEM  ' 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofore  Orerlooked  by  Other  MannbcturerB. 


Ajd„„  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRLTER  COMPANY, 
""■•""'fclSJ'.'Tn'  ISJBn&'d'SffiS-.'"'""'      Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  fflSTORY  OF  ART, 

Far  SckMh,  Seminarits.  and  CotUgu.  and  A 
Stvdents  and  Tourists  m  Eurapt. 

By  wn.  H.  aOODYEAR,  B  A. 

Eunipc  wllh  one  ai  guide  10  hiiloric  ait,  Itiiilia 
■emii  ID  b«  peculiarly  luiiable.  both  by  reucn 


^ntAmiHii 


'•  Goodyear'i  History  o(  Art  1* 


ilred  aL _       .   . 

each  year  wilb  Increasing  deliani  and  taeanily 
recommeDd  it  In  all  Art  siudenta."— Ui«  E.  A. 
Kblit,  Pria.  CiarliHin,  (5.  C.)  FimmU  Stmintrf. 

ai4  IIlBKnilana  la  eaiar.  3V*  vatra. 
Raral,  Sra.    Clalb.    Frlea  CS-M. 

Special  raiea  (or  l(iIroductlon. 

A.   8.    BARNES   A  CO.,  PnbUOm, 

S6  Bait  Tcntl)  St.,  New  York. 


Kental  ^itilts 
MedianiSl  Meeois 

TTXEMINGTON 
I    feveaJ5'»i 
YX  ectifies 
I  \  eprovaile 

_I_  Vlietoric 

SXWDaRDTfflEWRITER 

our  pamphIet"7he^ucdti<Xfdl 
Use  ^{hz  Tppewrit^wiuch 
zsjent/rce  to  any  eiddrejs-»' 

WrCKOFE  5EflnAIU  ftBBNBDlCr 
..a'.~«-       JF2/ Bit>^way.T4ew'Yoxk 


READEI^S  will  conter  a  favor  by  me>- 
tioning     The    School    ^ovrnal 
when  communicatiiig  v    ' 


THE 


^CHOOLjOURNAL 

•N  EW-YORK-AND-CHICAGO- 


NOVEMBER  i6,  iSps- 


ST  PUBLISHED 

Latin  Lessons 

By  E,  W.  Cov,  Principal  Hughes  Hijh  School, 
CinclDoati.     i2mo.    Cloth,  330  pages    -    )i.oo 

A  beginner's  book  based  on  selections  from 
i  Romae,  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Caesar.  It 
lishes  material  for  the  first  year's  work  and  is 
iplete  in  itself,  all  grammatical  forms,  rules,  ex- 
lations  etc.,  being  given  with  the  lessons.  What 
nusual  and  exceptional  has  been  excluded  as  be- 
confusing  and  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  a  book 
beginners. 

Sent  prepaid  to  maj  kddreH  on  receipt  of 
price.  Corrcapondence  with  Latin  instnictors 
with  reference  to  examination  and  introdnctlon 
cordlaUr  innted. 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

York,      ClDdDnati,      Chicago,      Bostoo,      Ailanu,      Ponland,  Oregon. 


OUR  STANDARD  REFERENCE  WORKS 


INCLUDE 

THE  NEW  CHAMBERS'S  EKCYCLOPiEDU. 

A  Coiupendinm  of  UniversHl  Knowledge,  thoroughly  up  to  dale,  ua- 
equaled  by  any  other  encyrlopxdla  either  in  America  or  abroad. 

In  ten  TOlnmea.    Cloth,  $30.    Sheep,  ¥40.    Half  Morocco,  ¥45. 

LIPPmCOTT'S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

KdilioK  of  i893>i(  inued.  A  Complete  Pronouncing  tiaietteer  or 
Ge.)graphica]  Dictionary  of  the  World,  containing  notices  of  OV«r 
125,000  plac«a.  with  recent  Authentic  Information  respecting  the 
Countries,  Islands,   Rivern,  Mountains,  Cities,  Towns,  etc.,  in  every 

Kirtlon  of  Che  globe.      Invaluable  to  the  Student,  Teacher,  Baolcer. 
erchanl.  Journalist,  and  Lawyer. 
One  rolnme.    Large  8to.    Sheep,  f  I3.    Half  Rnatia,  f  15.    Patent 
Index,  ys  cents  additionaL 

LffPIHCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Giviog  Memoirs  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countrlei, 
from  which  may  be  gathered  a  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  made  the  world's  history  [amoua. 
One  Voltame.    Large  8to.    SHeep,  %ia.    Hall  Rnuia,  $15.    Patent 
Index,  79  cents  additional. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY 

Is,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  Standard  Dittiattary  a/ the  EngUtk  L»m- 
^Mii^^,  and  it  is  so  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  literary  men.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  may  be  readily  aiicertained  by  ao  inspection  of 
our  literary  productions,  particularly  In  regard  to  the  spelling  of  cer- 
tain words  wherein  dictionaries  differ.  It  will  be  found  that  in  al 
Itail  Ihrtt-fonrllit  af  tht  itandard  werkt  tf  tkt  tangnagt  amd  in  moil »/ 
Ike  leading  ptriedieaU  the  orthography  is  according  to  Worcester. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Specimen  pmgei  t/any  tftlu  aiove  ioett  sent  fret  an  atplicatipn  la  Ike  fnilitMert. 

i.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COnPANY,  PhiiuidpbU. 


wmMAeieemMiwiwiMiwiwiwiwmMMiWiwiwiiwiwiwiiwwitwNiwwMiwwM'M) 

SPEAKING  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC:  | 

The  Normal  Music  Course  is  the  most  remarkable  system  of  music  instruction  which  ^ 

has  yet  been  tested  in  the  schools  of  this  country.     Its  marvellous  value  and  success  are  largely  a| 

accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  distinct  and  unique  creatiofi,  combining  and  exemplifying,  ^ 

as  no  other  system  of  music  instruction  has  ever  done,  scientific,  educational  principles,  clothed  * 

and  embodied  in  adequate  and  faultless  musical  setting.     Progressive,  educational,  and  complete  a 

for  every  grade  and  variety  of  school  and  class  instruction  in  vocal  music,  its  excellence  has  been  # 

most  fully  appreciated  wherever  it  has  been  most  thoroughly  tested  in  the  schools.  S 

In  connection  with  its  complemental  series,  "The  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,"  it  5 

supplies  every  conceivable  schoolroom  need  in  vocal  music — whether  educational,  sesthetic,  or  • 

recreative — and  it  provides,  as  no  other  system  has  ever  done,  for  the  correlation  of  the  study  of  |^ 

vocal   music  with   all   other  branches  of  schoolroom  work.      Wherever  the   "Normal  Music  JJ 

Course"  and   "The  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song"  have  been  properly  introduced,  the  S 

highest  results  have  followed.  S 

A  copy  of  "The  Standard  Course  of  Study  lor  iS95-'96,"  based  on  the  '•Normal  Music  Course"  V 

and  "The  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Sons,"  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  teacher  on  application.  |^ 

Full  informalian  ai  la  Irrms  of  inlroduelion  will  be  tkeerfully  furniskfd  by  Ikt publiskiti,  le  -whom  3£ 

all  carretpendence  ihauldie  addresitd.     Catalogues  free .  S 

SILVER,  BURDEn  &  COMPANY,  Pnbs.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  I 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Bxpotltlon,  1893. 


'  YORK: 
41   Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Chemicals,  Microscopes,  ^Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARD5  &  CO.   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street 


The  pranq  art  Educational  Papers. 

The  fourth  in  this  series  uf  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

By    JOHN    S.    OLARK. 

TrUx,  go  CEyxs. 


The  Prang  Educational  Company, 

9H  WaiUngton  It.,  BOSTOV.   47  I.  10th  It.,  VIW  TOEK.     161  WaliMli  Ava,,  CRIOAOO. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Lebaratory  Snppllu  of  EreirDcKrlption 

Bullock  &  Crensbaw, 

•vl  I  rnkKUi, 

^^U    PHILADEIPHM 

^mF  S^^^^Ht  Catalsiuaa 

^^^^^^^fc    OD  ncdpt  Qt  the 
Tka  anr  Alooliol  BnsMn  Blut      pMUft,  all  ccDU 


Frlck's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


FRED.  FRICK,  *nr., 

Waimettoiv,  .FWmMlw  Co.,  J*a. 


SCHOOL  &,  GOI.Z.EGE 
CXENCE    APPARATUS 

nodern  Instruments  and  Ap- 
paratus of  nigheat  Efficiency. 

itio-fast  CalalBgJHSt  out,  Fra  le  Schoel  People. 

A.I.FRMD  L.  ROBBIN8  CO., 

Worki  A  BslMTHm;  1T&-181  Lika  St ,  Chtugo, 


ESTABLISHED  1851, 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NKW    YORK. 

Everything  necessary  (or 
the  Chemical  and  Pbyslcal 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara- 
tus, special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawiogs. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


IKBts    and    Uolveti 
.   taUIOKur  on  »pp 


PHACTICAI.  TVPKWRITINO. 

l»rjES™he'nMiii.nlii>orkonIlu^ucl 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  i 
tioning     Tas     SCHOOL    J[OURNAL 
when  communicating  with  advertisers. 


Pkyslcal  and  Chemical  Appaiatna. 
Hicroscopei,  Telescopes, 
Photograpliic  SnppUea, 

Optical  Lantens  ft  Slides. 

Onfy  templtu  Seunte  Fai^ry  in  Iht  WtH, 

INSTRUHBNTB  OP  PKBCI810NTO  OKDBKl 


3  days 
Chicasfo 


New 

Fast 

limjteil 


Service 


California 

Bcglnnins  OctobR- 19, 1I93,  the 

California  Limited 

wlU  leave  Chicaso  daily  ■!  &« 
r.H.,  over  the  Suite  Fe  Route,  ar- 
rivlDft  Lo)  ABKelet  6.0^  p.h„  *.t& 
San  Dieso  id-io  r.u.  of  thud  diy, 
and  San  Pianciaco  i<i.t5  A.H.oltbc 
tounli  day. 

A  ilrictlf  fint-claaa  llmltBl  mln. 
Superb  new  equipment  of  jalac^ 
and  e«nrarliiiaHf  ■lecT>efa.4l«. 
tay  cap  and  ehair  car,  vettltwled 
throustiout,  Ushied  br  Piatach 
gu,  and  runolns  thronsli  frm 
CbiufCo  10  Loa  Annelea  wltbaui 
chanse.  Prindpat  faat  trajna  froa 
New  York  and  other  Eaaceni  ciHea 
connect  at  OilcaNO  with  the  **  Call- 
fnmia  Limited,"  makins  th*  line 
from  the  Athintlc  to  the  Pacific 
Coaat lour  di 


Tott 


nilatB,  r. 


GJEO.  T.  ificaoLsoir, 

cneral  Passeoser  AKent,  A.T.,  A  S.  FJl,  R/ 1 
Monadnock  Block,  Chlcaca. 

Santa  Fe  Route 


JCHAUTAUQUAJ 

C  *"'1?f=t>fic)  Reading  Circle   c 

I  THB  AMERICAN  YEAR         | 

A  ayatemallc  courie  ia  American  politico,  ^ 
S      InduMiy.and  llittature.  itlustraUoc  the     g 


C  ,  WhT  not  sppplemaitvaafdaultory  read- C 
'  liw  by  ■  wdl-defined  coune  for  the  coniiH 

•  wlnterT     Chautauqua  olfen  a  ptactlai),^ 
comprdienaive  plan.  .    If 
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Bood  Music  SPiANo 


lOniG  PEePLE'S  CUSSICS." 

Altboock  MpseUllT  J— 'j-f*  to  mMt  tlw  naai 
TMUa  nnpUi  tm  brlahUMM,  1b(«h(,  mat  ■« 
no  IBBfucaUnM,  (fab  ooUaBtlon  l>  noommtai 
plvcnM^MM  wko  oau  nutm  only  eu;  n 
■Bd  7K  oflilrB  ■amBthlDf  aboT*  tlu  eonmoa  poi 
■In.  Tlw  Tolnms  tau  bam  ncriTcd  wtib  naat  I 
brbotbtwwbenaBdpnplli.   SI  plaoea,  laH  pai 


"SELECTED  GEIS  UD  lODBM 
FHORITES."      . 

ror  CbnToh  or  Parlor  Otfao.  BrJ.C.IIacy,  A  ma 
aonplBte  and  azoallBDt  0Dll*c(1on  for  jounx  ornuilac 
CaatalB«*olDB(arle*.pr«lDde>,p<»Un<]airAit^ilaDu  I         ^    — 

=f  isw'3asKr-i,E55'.s.vTS:;.="ss  "  loore  people's  classics,  io.  i." 

"CBOICESICBED  SOLOS." 

Tal.l.M  •OBHfDTHpraDoaDil  UDDr.  Tal.  3* 
40  aooci  foi  alio,  baritona  uid  bau.   Made  ap  or  tbe 

Xr.  KSS'a.'SrSaTSK.'b  VTit.  fifKa-Si:?-': 

"  ROT&L  COLLECTIOK  OF  PliRO  lOSIC " :  "  SELECTED  CLASSICS." 

plBDO  plaran  cni7 where,    mo  dbeh.   BeautifuUi    »'"'™*»«*"*wil«ilfaold*i«b«rtranji  amooa  rwwBl 
prlBted.   3UeaBIB,paalpald.  I  E2^SSr*'!y3lhaVa"^Sled'^'*ll^L»™i'"d   ^>u£ 

invteal  i!lrclaa»  durliK  tin  paii  jaar  or  two,    Tbo 
lis  Is  BOt  be«T7  nar  ioa  dUBonlt  lor  tba  DrdlBur 

fesA^^xS-HiA'IlSSlsi   "CLISSIC  POOS-MID  COllECnOH.".- 

iHir^  Not  dUBenit  and  or  treat  Tttiety.    74  picoM.       Tbe   !•  tonrbsBd  soTBHaltlau  inelodad  In  «bl« 
CIvik,  MpaatpKU.  Tolnine  bava  WB  Hlrsl*d  Wtbelr  oomblBad  attrac- 


$7/S  a  Mimih—even^gs  to 

WRITERS 

vbo  learn,  and  repracDl  ; 
of  FhTBlDBl  Tninlag  in 


tally    or  blab  tna»  Ibt 
tbeab^re.    48pl 

niDDEJT'S  mSSIC V  , 

•ourCKi,  and  f onn  a  collecUODOf  ran 
arlotjt  and  iBtareat.  Tbapttfai  ara 
ledifflcnltT,  bclnilntoBdedror  Hie  ad 


.  UdicIc*  tnlncd,  atrcsittliened,  cod- 
uuiKu— aijccd  and  eaae  in  akorual  ttae— less  labor, 
better resulta.  LeMCapeiuc,  Unerlacome— »avto 
learn — eaiy  10  teub.  BeaulifuT  Parehatnl  IMplo- 
iBB  srsDled.  Our  M.Sft  Tcacbar^  aad  AftentV 
Oatfft.  wbidi  enableiyautoKradoatsai  bcme  and 
make  STt  a  month  nenun,  sent  tor  ■l.aad  boocbl 
back  U  not  utlilaclorr.  Cnosisl*  of  (i)  SeU-inatraC' 
tor.  to  pp.,  Gloth,^<d.  7SC.  M  Biolneia  Penmao. 
montblj  I  Tear,  iZpp.,  9x15,  Sic.  (8)  Pocket  Hannal, 

Spp.  elotb,  com.  Cnancnea  in  a  Diuafaell,nc.    (U 
■ILCourae,  4  leaaoni,  wrliieo  Isttcrs,  copies,  etc., 
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The  Real  Aim. 

There  are  over  400,000  persons  who  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives  to  get  young  people  to  act  according 
to  the  noblest  purposes.  They  may  say  they  are  hired 
to  teach  arithmetic,  drawing,  geography,  spelling,  etc. 
But  would  the  people  put  them  in  the  school-houses  for 
only  these  purposes  ?  Would  they  expend  such  vast 
sums  on  public  education  for  merely  a  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  ?  George  Washington  knew  but  little  of 
these  things  ;  he  studied  surveying,  and  so  was  obliged 
to  know  more  about  arithmetic  than  most  of  those  who 
founded  the  republic.  George  Washington's  greatness 
was  evidently  not  in  his  so-called  education.  He  was  a 
great  man  because  he  knew  what  right  principles  of 
conduct  were,  and  had  a  fixed  determination  to  act  in 
accordance  with  them.  How  much  this  knowledge  and 
this  determination  comes  from  others  we  cannot  tell, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he,  like  most  human  beings, 
was  the  product  of  influences  coming  largely  from  the 
human  beings  he  associated  with. 

The  directing  thought  that  will  come  up  before  the 
thoughtful  teacher  each  morning  is,  "  Behold  the  per- 
fect man,'*  and  his  effort  that  day  will  be  to  cause  the 
outlines,  more  or  less  defined  already,  to  stand  out  more 
clearly.  '*  Every  line  of  study  should  have  its  bearing 
on  conduct"  is  the  motto  of  the  Herbartians — and  this 
is  what  distinguishes  not  only  the  new  from  the  old 
education,  but  good  teaching  from  poor  teaching.  Two 
teachers  in  the  same  school,  with  the  same  subjects,  and 
the  same,  text-books  will  produce  remarkably  different 
results,  and  the  reason  is  that  one  has  a  different  aim. 
One  aims  to  have  a  good  lesson  well  learned  and  well 
understood  ;  and  this  is  truly  an  aim  not  to  be  despised. 
The  other  aims  higher — it  is  his  object  to  see  that  the 
human  being  absorbs  this  knowledge  and  becomes 
morally  as  well  as  mentally  stronger. 

All  this  will  be  readily  assented  to,  but  will  not  be 
clear  to  a  vast  number.  They  would  teach  so  as  to  at- 
tain moral  ends,  but  do  not  see  a  way  to  accomplish  it ; 
they  feel  it  is  a  higher  kind  of  teaching,  but  cannot 
compass  it.  In  a  school  where  several  teachers  were 
employed  a  vacancy  occurred  and  one  of  the  trustees 
hired  a  young  man,  a  stranger  to  the  principal,  much 
against  the  wish  of  the  latter.  He  began  work,  and 
some  of  his  classes  came  to  the  principal  to  recite ; 
who,  without  visiting  his  department,  soon  felt  this 
teacher  was  an  unusually  able  man.    The  trustee  in- 


quired after  him  and  the  principal  reported, ''  Probably 
the  best  of  the  faculty ;  how  did  you  manage  to  get  so 
good  a  man  on  so  small  a  salary  ?  " 

Such  incidents  are  very  common  ;  teachers  with  such 
powers  appear  in  and  disappear  from  the  ordinary  dis- 
trict school  annually.  They  make  deep  impressions, 
wonderfully  deep  ones  ;  one  is,  in  fact,  amazed  at  the 
depth  of  the  impression  the  good  teacher  makes  in  a 
short  time,  under  unfavorable  surroundings  among  a 
people  supposedly  unable  to  appreciate  good  teaching. 
In  a  little  mean  village  in  the  Catskill  mountains  the 
parents  were  found  last  summer  still  cherishing  the 
memory  of  a  teacher  who  had  spent  a  winter  with  them 
three  years  before.  "  He  was  such  a  good  teacher  !  *' 
was  the  statement. 

And  after  listening  to  the  earnest  appreciations  of 
such  beings  the  thinking  person  «vill  ask.  What  is  it 
they  do  or  do  not  do  ?  Some  would  explain  it  wholly 
as  a  personality,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  learn  to  teach.  Jesus  hadea  wonderful  person- 
ality of  course,  but  there  was  more  ;  the  plain  men  who 
were  with  him  learned  how  to  teach  and  what  to  teach. 
There  was  a  method  which  they  all  follov/ed. 

To  come  down  to  these  very  times,  take  the  case  of 
Col.  Parker  at  Quincy.  The  man  who  does  not  recog- 
nize that  the  manner  in  which  he  directed  the  work 
there  was  the  foundation  of  the  great  movements  in 
progress  to-day  all  around  us  does  not  know  the  educa- 
tional history  of  his  times.  Yet  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Quincy  studied  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, the  very  same  subjects  that  were  being  studied 
in  the  school-houses  where  the  meanest  kind  of  teach- 
ing prevailed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  subject,  nor 
what  we  term  personality,  or  magnetism,  that  differen- 
tiates good  teaching  from  poor  teaching.  Col.  Parker 
had  no  profound  scholarship  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  etc.  There  are  thousands  of  teachers  who 
could  then  and  now  surpass  him  as  a  hearer  of  recita-  * 
tions. 

Consideration  of  the  matter  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  one  being  affecting  the  de- 
velopment of  another ;  that  knowledge  may  be 
crammed  into  the  mind  and  the  development  not  be  ac- 
complished. Some  teacher  will  say,  "  You  got  behind  * 
the  word  development."  This  term  is  used,  for  terms 
must  be  used,  to  show  that  by  teaching,  real  teaching 
something  more  is  meant  than  securing  knowledge  ab- 
sorption ;  that  a  second  stage  can  be  reached  in  which 
the  human  being  occupies  higher  ground,  feels  freer 
and  nobler,  and  acts  more  from  settled  principle,  looks 
at  his  fellows  and  the  world  in  general  from  a  moral 
standpoint. 

In  teaching,  as  in  painting,  there   must  be  an  ideal.  - 
The  ideal  man  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  quite  different- 
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from  the  ideal  man  in  mind  of  Caiphas.  His  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  a  statement  of  what  his  ideal  man  will 
do ;  be  will  be  pure  in  heart,  merciful,  hunger  for 
righteousness.  His  effort  was  to  imbue  men  with  de- 
sires  to  become  men  after  his  ideal.  The  effort  of  the 
true  teacher,  as  distinguished  from  the  lesson  hearer,  is 
precisely  the  same—  the  ideal  man.  The  teacher  is  one 
who  understaods,  or  who  believes  he  understands,  how 
to  evolve  the  ideal  man.  He  gives  lessons  in  arithme- 
tic, etc.,  because  occupation  is  essential  to  develop- 
ment. 

Many  a  young  man  has  taken  charge  of  a  school  with 
fear  and  trembling  lest  he  should  not  accomplish  the 
high  purposes  which  he  sought.  And  afterward  he 
wondered  that  the  school  so  trusted  him  in  his  inexpe- 
rience and  that  they  were  so  lifted  up  and  carried 
along.  But  crude  as  were  his  doings,  his  aim  was  to 
develop  the  noblest  elements,  and  that  his  school  and 
community  comprehended.  We  come  back  to  the  state- 
ment just  made  that  the  aim  of  the  true  teacher  to-day 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great  Teacher  eighteen 
centuries  ago.  The  needs  of  the  child  ;  the  means  to 
meet  those  needs— these  are  the  subjects  of  study  for 
the  teacher  to-day  and  will  be  to-morrow  and  all  the 
centuries. 


The  Physical  Basis  of  Thought. 

I  can  easily  focus  one  of  the  multipolde  or  spindle 
cells  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  in  the  vision  field 
of  my  microscope.  E(^t  if  I  could  understand  all  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  tiny  granules  of  its  protoplasm  and 
nifcleoplasm  and  chromatin  (Weissmann)  I  should  know 
what  life  and  thought  are. 

The  researches  of  the  past  thirty  years  have  vastly  in- 
creased our  knowledge  of  the  general  topography  and 
functions  of  the  human  brain.  Before  that  time  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  an  organ  with  a  single  ofhce  to 
perform,  that  of  thought  But  the  investigations  of 
Brosa,  Goltz,  Hitzig,  Ferrier,  and  a  long  line  of  pains- 
taking and  laborious  experimentalists  have  not  only 
done  much  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  brooded  over 
the  sancta  sanctorum  of  mentality,  but  have  also  suc- 
ceeded in  localizing  sense  and  motor  centers  in  the  cor- 
tex of  the  cerebrum,  and  in  affording  a  reasonably  ade- 
quate ground  for  our  knowledge  of  exactly  where  cer- 
tain functions  are  performed. 

But  those  intellectual  processes  which  go  by  the  name 
of  "  thought,"  "  memory,"  "  the  association  of  ideas," 
etc.,  are  still  veiled  in  mystery.  The  effort  to  explain 
their  modus  operandi  on  a  basis  of  purely  physical  science 
has  so  far  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  Unsuccessful  as 
an  adequate  explanation,  but  the  trend  of  the  modern 
study  of  the  brain  and  of  its  functions  raises  certain 
questions  and  affords  a  by  no  means  unreasonable  explan- 
ation of  them. 

The  whole  nervous  system,  which  includes  both  the 
brain  and  the  nerves,  consists  of  spindit  or  multipolar 
cells  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  connected  with  each 
other  by  fibers  of  miscroscopical  diameter.  Nerve 
trunks  are  simply  bundles  of  fibers  held  together  by  re- 
straining sheaths.  The  brain  cells  which  seem  to  play 
an  active  part  in  the  processes  of  sensation  and  intellec- 
tion are  what  is  known  as  these  muUipolar  cells,  or  cells 
with  many  irregular  prolongations. 


These  ceils  are  a 
higher  development  of 
the  roundish  embry- 
onic cells  which  are 
found  in  animals, 
idiots,  and  the  child  at 
birth. 

Each  of  these  cells 
consists  of  an  irregular 
sac  filled  with  granules 
and  containing  within 
itself  a  nucleus.  With- 
in that  still  is  a  nuc- 
leolus. These  nuclei 
and  nucleoli  form  the 
famous  "protoplasm" 
of  H  u  X  1  e y— " the 
physical  basis  o^  life." 
It  is  by  the  division 
and  subdivision  of 
these  protoplasmic 
elements  that  such  a 
thing  as  cell  growth  is  ^-  *"* 

possible.    Wherever  any  so-called  ultra  physical  process 
is  to  be  performed,  there  these  cells  exist. 

Nerve  fibers  are  in  all  cases  a  simple  prolongation  of 
the  poles  of  these  multipolar  cells.  The  fibrillar  pro- 
longations of  the  "  rods  and  cones  "  of  the  retina  end 
in  these  spindle  cells,  and  in  them  begin  the  fibers  of 
the  optic  nerve.  The  fibers  of  this  same  optic  nerve  and 
in  similarly  shaped  and  constituted  cells  in  the  cortex 
or  tinal  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is  the  Latin  word  for 
the  upper  and  finer  part  of  the  human  brain. 

Similar  cells  form  the  so-called  motor  centers  in  this 
same  cortex.  These  motor  cells  are  connected  on  the 
one  side  with  the  sense  cells  by  fibers,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  fibers  with  the  "end  plates,"  or  central  nuclei 
of  muscular  fibers  all  over  the  body. 

Retina  cells  and  sense  cells  and  motor  cells  and  mus- 
cle cells  are  therefore  in  one  continuous  channel  of 
communication. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  entire  extent  of  the  axis 
clyioder  (tube)  of  the  fibers  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
cells  consists  of  plasmic  and  semi  fiuid  material  admir- 
ably adapted  to  carry  electrical  impulses  from  the  sur- 
face through  modifying  or  regulating  centers  and  so  out 
again  to  the  periphery. 

It  is  plain  from  what  I  have  just  written  that  what  we 
know  as  "  volition,"  "  thought,"  and  "  perception  "  uke 
place  in  the  central  gray  matter  cells  of  the  cortex  of 
the  cerebrum.  The  simplest  function  of  such  cells  is 
that  performed  by  them  in  the  reflex  centers  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

If  I  sit  down  upon  a  chair  from  whose  seat  a  pin  is 
projecting  the  sensation  of  pain  is  carried  to  my  brain 
along  one  of  the  fibers  of  the  spinal  cord.  But  the  same 
sensation  is  carried  at  the  same  moment  to  a  reflex  cen- 
ter in  the  spinal  cord,  from  which  a  message  goes  out 
instantly,  causing  the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  to  contract  and  lift  me  out  of  the  chair. 

The  cortex,  or  rind,  of  the  cerebrum  consists  almost 
entirely  in  animals,  in  children  at  birth  and  in  the  marked 
type  of  idiot,  of  embryonic  cells,  which  in  the  growing 
child  become  in  due  course  of  time  multipolar  cells. 

The  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  consisu  entirely  of 
nerve  fibers,  endless  in  number,  crossing  and  recrossing 
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each  other  and  connecting  every  cell  in  the  rind  of  the 
brain  with  some  other  cell — sense  cells  with  motor  cells 
— and  both  of  these  with  those  cells  in  the  frontal  part 
of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  where  thought,  memory, 
and  the  association  of  ideas  are  supposed  to  be  elabor- 
ated. 

As  the  growing  child  is  brought  into  closer  and  closer 
connection  with  the  facts  of  the  outer  world — as  its  per- 
ceptions grow  more  and  more  intense — a  double  process 
takes  place  in  the  cortex  of  its  cerebrum.  And  this 
process  continues  uninterruptedly  and  paripassu  with 
the  deyelopment  of  intellectual  life. 

The  first  change  noticeable  is  that  the  round  embryo- 
nic cell  develops  into  spindle  or  multipolar  cells  with 
the  manifold  nerve  fiber  connection,  previously  noted. 
Nor  is  this  all.  New  cells  are  constantly  being  secreted 
or  formed  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum,  in  accordance 
with  the  growing  demand  for  them  as  centers  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion  and  thought. 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  brain  is  not  full  formed 
at  birth — a  house  ready  built  and  furnished,  into  which 

"The  soul  that  rises  in  us  our  life's  star ."    Moves 

as  a  first  occupant. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  soul  or  mind  separate 
from  brain  it  is  assuredly  of  very  small  amount  at  birth 
and  finds  little  if  any  promise  of  the  manifold  complex- 
ity of  its  future  mansion. 

The  process  of  building  an  innumerable  number  of 

cells  (there  are  600,000,000  Meynert  says  in  the  adult 

brain)  which  shall  act  as  storehouses  of  facts  amenable 

to  memory  and  openable  by  will  has  created  a  brain  with 

a  habit — the  habit  of  increased  knowledge.    And  there 

is  no  question  but  that  this  force  of  habit  will  render 

that  brain  far  more  capable  of  acquiring  all  sorts  and 

conditions  of  facts  and  of  using  such  facts  intelligently 

than  that  other  brain  which  with  its  infinite  possibilities 

is  still  fallow  still  undwelt  in  by  thought. 

S.  MiLLiNGTON  Miller,  M.  D. 
St.  Denis  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
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Home-made    Apparatus.     XIII. 

By  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers'  College,  New 

York  City. 

physiological  apparatus. 

No.  92.  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  the  Action  of 
Muscles. — Two  pieces  of  wood  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
one  inch  wide,  and  nine  and  four  inches  long,  respectively, 
are  pivoted  together  by  strips  of  tin  on  opposite  sides,  so 
as  to  represent  a  hinge-joint.  Elastic  bands  are  used 
to  represent  muscles.  In  figure  82,  the 
apparatus  represents  the  foot  and  leg,  and 
the  elastic  band  a  represents  the  muscle  in 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  If  we  let  the  lower  end 
of  c  rest  upon  the  table,  and  press  with  the 
finger  upon  the  upper  end  of  </,  we  notice 
what  a  strong  pull  on  the  part  of  the  elastic 
band  is  required  to  overcome  a  slight 
downward  pressure  by  the  finger.  This 
suggests  why  the  "  tendon  of  Achilles  "  and 
the  muscle  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  need  to  be 
so  powerful.  The  principle  of  the  lever  is 
suggested  by  this  apparatus.  It  may  be  used  to  represent 
any  hinge-joint  in  the  body.  A  rubber  band  is  attached 
to  the  opposite  side  of  this  joint  to  show  how  the  muscles 
are  arranged  in  pairs  opposing  each  other.  By  adjusting 
the  tension  of  these  elastic  bands  so  as  hold  the  pieces 
•of  wood  quite  firmly  in  a  straight  line,  we  may  show  how 


Fig.  82. 


the  body  is  made  rigid  by  contracting  all  the  muscles 
which  have  anything  to  do  with  moving  the  joints. 

The  action  of  the  biceps  muscle  is  illustrated  by 
attaching  a  piece  of  wood,  to  represent  the  shoulder, 
figure  83.  The  rubber  band  b^  which  represents  the 
biceps  muscle,  is  attached  below  the  elbow-joint  and 

above  the  shoulder-joint.  Two 
other  rubber  bands,  a  and  ^,  are 
so  adjusted  that  when  all  are  hooked 
on  the  pieces  of  wood  ^  and  ^,  which 
represent  the  arm,  hang  down 
straight.  If  the  rubber  band  a, 
which  works  in  opposition  to  the 
biceps  at  the  elbow-joint,  is  un- 
hooked, the  forearm  c  is  raised  as 
represented  in  figure  83.  If  this 
rubber  band  is  hooked  in  place  again 
and  the  rubber  band  ^,  which  works 
in  opposition  to  the  biceps  at  the 
shoulder,  is  unhooked,  the  whole  arm  is  raised,  but 
remains  straight.  If  both  a  and  e  are  unhooked  the 
arm  is  raised  and  bent  over  the  shoulder. 

The  apparatus  is  used,  then,  to  illustrate  the  following 
six  points: 

1.  How  muscles  work  in  opposition  to  each  other  over 
joints. 

2.  How  a  joint  is  made  rigid  by  the  contraction  of 
muscles. 

3.  How  we  rise  on  the  toe. 

4.  How  we  bend  the  forearm. 

5.  How  we  raise  the  arm  when  extended. 

6.  How  we  bend  the  arm  over  the  shoulder. 

No.  93.  Apparatus  to  Show  the  Action  of  the  In- 
tercostal Muscles  to  Enlarge  the  Chest-Cavity. — Five 
slender  sticks  are  pinned  together  as  represented  in  figure 


Fig.  83. 


Fig.  84. 


84.     The  cross-pieces  represent  ribs.     Rubber  bands,  cd 
and     </,     are    attached    diagonally    between    two    of 

these  strips  of  wood,  as  the  intercostal  muscles  are  at- 
tached to  the  ribs.  A  strip  of  cloth,  stiffened  with  starch, 
is  tied  across  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  upright 
pieces  of  wood.  This  represents  a  section  through  the 
diaphragm.  If  we  unhook  the  '  elastic  band  ef,  the 
other,  cd,  contracts  and  raises  the  apparatus  so  that  it 
takes  the  position  represented  in  figure  84  B.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  unhook  cd,  the  other  elastic  band,  ef,  con- 
tracts and  gives  the  position  represented  in  figure  84  A. 
The  space  enclosed  within  these  sticks  is  evidently 
larger  in  figure  B  than  in  figure  A.  In  the  body,  the 
diaphragm  is  a  muscle,  and,  by  relaxing  and  contracting, 
it  moves  more  than  the  strip  of  cloth  does  in  this 
apparatus. 


The  Allentown  Call  says  :  *'  It  is  not  always  the  great  univer- 
sities that  do  the  most  good  and  confer  the  greatest  benefit  upon 
the  people  of  the  country.  Within  the  sphere  of  their  influence 
they,  of  course,  do  much  good,  but  their  influence  on  the  country 
is  on  the  community  immediately  around  them—a  single  locality. 
The  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  schools  show  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  that  it  does  not  require  a  university  with  several  thousand 
students  and  an  endowment  of  millk>ns  to  raise  the  literary  status 
of  an  entire  community.  The  smaller  colleges  are  doing  more  to 
sdmulate  and  elevate  the  educational  and  literary  conditions  of 
the  nadon  than  the  larger  schools." 
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Springfield,  Mass.,  High  School. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  WORK  AND  METHODS  PURSUED  THERE. 

The  school  has  been  completely  reorganized  since  Dr.  Freder- 
ick W.  Atkinson*  became  its  principal  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
changes  that  have  been  introduced  have  attracted  wide  attention. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  departmental  system  is  adopted.  There  is  one  teacher  at 
the  head  of  every  department  with  several  assistants  and  they  all 
work  together  as  a  unit.  Every  teacher  gives  all  his  or  her  time 
to  one  subject.  The  teacher  at  the  head  of  any  one  department 
has  the  control  of  and  responsibilit]r  of  that  department,  maps  out 
the  year's  work,  and  gives  to  the  assistants  the  general  plans  either 
through  teachers'  meetings  or  written  papers  of  instruction,  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  greatest  freedom  to  the  assistants  in 
carrying  out  all  such  directions. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The  principal  has  reserved  for  himself  the  department  of  astron- 
omy. As  his  work  reveals  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  charac- 
ter of  the  methods  in  all  other  departments  it  is  here  described 
with  some  detail.  It  may  be  said  right  here  that  there  is  no  blind 
text-book  following  noticeable  in  any  of  the  classes,  the  teachers 
one  and  all  using  the  oral  method. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  three  note-books — one  for  Ques- 
tions, another  for  topics,  and  a  third  for  diagrams.  The  students 
are  directed  to  make  independent  observations  of  the  heavens, 
which  are  to  be  discussed  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Facts  come  first  and  theory  afterward,  as  a  deduction  from  the 
facts,  the  important  point  being  to  make  clear  the  methods  by 
which  astronomers  have  gained  their  knowledge  of  the  heavens. 
For  example,  the  students  are  led  to  make  out  the  various  steps 
by  which  Kepler  came  to  his  three  laws.  The  teacher  is  entirely 
unhampered  by  any  set  course ;  the  rate  of  progress  and  the  de- 
gree of  difficulty  of  the  material  presented  depend  upon  the  needs 
of  the  individual  pupils  in  the  class.  While  all  dry  and  abstruse 
mathmatical  calculations  have  been  avoided  heretofore,  this  year 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  a  certain  mathematical  side 
of  astronomy  because  it  was  found  that  the  class  needed  a  special 
drill  in  close  and  accurate  thinking. 

It  should  be  added  that  no  one  text-book  is  used  as  a  basis  of 
the  work,  but  five  or  six  sets  of  books  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
class  and  the  instruction  is  carried  on  orally.  Almanacs,  articles 
from  the  magazines,  library  reference  books  and  pupil's  notes, 
made  from  observations,  furnish  the  additional  material  for  study. 

Practice  in  looking  up  subjects  in  the  library,  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  heavenly  phenomena  and  a  representation  by  diagram 
of  the  facts  seen  and  heard  are  insisted  upon.  The  aim  in  con- 
ducting the  recitations  in  astronomy  has  been  to  require  from 
members  of  the  class  not  any  mere  reciting  of  facts  looked  up 
and  learned  but  the  real  application  of  these  facts.  The  topics 
are  made  by  the  pupils  not  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  being  di- 
rected by  the  teacher's  questions  to  observe  and  investigate  and 
then  to  subdivide  this  material  under  appropriate  heads  or  topics. 
The  questions  present  the  various  parts  of  a  subject  for  detailed 
examination ;  the  topics  bring  the  various  parts  together  as 
wholes.  The  pupils'  question  note-book  represents  the  analysis 
of  the  subject  and  the  topic  book  the  synthesis,  but  the  topics  are 
few  and  as  was  stated  are  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

TOPIC  METHOD. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  topic  method  affords  a  most 
excellent  way  of  fixing  the  subject  in  the  pupils'  mind  and  it  also 
offers  the  best  answer  to  the  argument  brought  forward  by  the 
devotees  of  the  text-book  method,  who  say  that  without  the  com- 
mitting to  memory  of  some  text- book  the  pupils  will  have  noth-^ 
ing  tangible  to  cling  to.  For  the  pupils  do  have  certein  leading 
facts  about  which  they  group  all  ottier  facts  and  material.  With 
the  instruction  in  astronomy  thus  carried  on  there  is  no  need  for 
set  reviews,  for  constant  application  of  the  old  material  is  made 
when  teaching  the  new.  The  value  of  the  study  comes  rather 
from  the  recitation  than  from  the  study  outside,  so  that  one  lost 
recitation  becomes  a  serious  matter  and  although  the  pupil  who 
must  stay  out  on  account  of  illness  receives  special  assistance  this 
ought  not  to  be  requested  for  any  less  urgent  reason. 

Step  by  step  the  work  is  taken  up  and  each  pupil  is  eiven  an 
opportunity  to  take  some  part  in  the  investigations  until  the  inher- 
ent difficulties  of  the  subject  have  been  solved  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. Such  recitations  if  properly  conducted  give  a  much  gpreater 
mental  drill  than  a  blind  digging  out  of  a  text-book  which  so 
often  means  the  mere  memorizing  of  facts  that  are  not  fully 
understood.  The  test  is  not.  Do  the  pupils  know?  but 
rather.  Can  they  apply  what  they  know  ?  This  method  ol  in- 
struction, called  "  oral  instruction,"  or  sometimes  the  labora- 

*  Graduate  of  Harvard  from  which  university  he  went  to  Bridg:ewater  nor- 
mal schooL  After  visiting  schools  in  Germany  he  took  a  course  of  phychol- 
ogical  and  general  philosophic  studies  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Springfield  high  school 
which  position  bestiU  holds. 


tory  or  natural  method,  considers  the  individual  of  the  dns  nd 
keeps  up  the  interest  of  all  by  giving  to  the  bright  pupil  ampfe 
opportunity  for  work  without  discouraging  the  dull  ones.  From 
study  of  this  kind  the  pupils  gain  originality  in  getting  new  fflns- 
trations,  independence  in  thinking,  power  of  reflecting  and  form- 
ing correct  judgments.  Such  a  course  is  sure  to  leave  with  the 
pupils  an  interest  which  will  help  them  after  their  school  days  are 
over  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  subject  of  astronomy,  especially 
the  recent  investigations  such  as  are  published  every  month  in 
the  magazines  of  the  day.  The  department  has  but  one  draw- 
back at  present  which  is  that  the  pupils  have  such  poor  facilities 
for  personal  observations  and  a  telescope  is  greatly  needed. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  STUDIES. 

(Mr.  WiUiam  H.  Orr,  Jr.,  is  at  the  head  of  this  department,  and  widt. 
him  are  associated  Mr.  Jackson,  Miss  Young  and  Miss  Smith,  all  new  teach- 
ers thU  year.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Jackson  is  a  Harvard  graduate  and  came 
here  from  Lincoln,  Neb..  Miss  Mabel  A.  Young,  formerly  uuebt  m  the 
MiUbury  high  school  and  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley,  while  Miss  Cora  Smith 
is  a  Smith  college  graduate.) 

A  few  years  back  the  work  in  the  scientihc  department  wis^ 
confined  to  the  study  of  one  text-book  and  the  pupils  recited  from 
this,  oftentimes  verbatim  ;  there  were  no  individual  experiments 
by  the  pupils  and  comparatively  few  by  the  teachen.  Now  the 
experimental  method  is  employed  in  all  the  scientific  branches, 
the  students  performing  their  own  experiments  and  drawing  theif 
own  conclusions,  guided,  of  course,  in  their  investigations  by  the 
teachers.  In  zoology  and  botany,  for  instance,  a  specimen  is  ex- 
amined ;  facts  discussed  by  the  class  and  sections  are  drawn 
showing  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made ;  then  the  entire 
subject  is  written  up  for  the  teacher  by  each  pupil. 

MATHEMATICS. 

(Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Price  has  charge  of  this  department.  Associated  with 
her  are  Miss  Nelson,  Miss  Whyte.  Miss  Butman  and  Miss  Andrews,  aU  new 
assistants.  Miss  Laura  A .  W hyte  is  a  Vassar  graduate  and  came  to  Spring- 
field from  the  Freehold  (N.  J.)  high  school;  Miss  Andrews  is  from  Arms 
academy.  Shelbume  Falls.  Mass. .  and  Miss  Butman  is  a  Wellesley  grad- 
uate, who  came  from  Lexington,  Mass.; 

The  work  in  both  geometry  and  algebra  is  carried  on  without 
the  use  of  a  text-book.  There  are,  however,  so-called  *•  drill- 
books  "  containing  exercises  and  examples  only.  The  pupils  not 
only  work  out  the  theorems  and  exercises,  but  guided  by  the 
teacher  find  out  for  themselves  the  principles  upon  which  the  work 
depends.  Each  student  has  two  note  books,  one  of  which  he 
uses  for  outlines,  topics,  and  headings  of  theorems,  and  which, 
therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  study  furnishes  a  synopsis  of  the 
ground  covered ;  the  other  book  is  used  for  practical  work. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITIONS. 

(Miss  Wylie,  essay  teacher.) 

The  work  of  this  department  is  considered  supplementary  to- 
the  rest  of  the  work  in  the  school  in  that  English  forms  a  part  of 
every  recitation.  The  main  idea  is  to  esublish  habits  of  careful- 
ness and  correctness  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  which  must 
be  the  basis  of  ail  other  study.  Written  work,  translations,  writ- 
ten lessons  or  essays  on  some  subject  are  called  for  by  teachsrs- 
of  the  different  classes  from  time  to  time  and  at  least  one  paper 
is  sure  to  go  to  the  essay  teacher  and  be  marked  and  criticised 
by  her.  This  work  is  further  carried  out  by  personal  interviews 
with  the  pupils  and  occasional  talks  to  classes  on  points  of  espe- 
cial importance  to  all.  The  scheme  of  study  at  present  includes 
only  the  three  upper  classes,  as  it  has  not  been  found  practicable 
to  combine  essay  work  with  the  course  of  study  for  freshmen.. 
The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  continual  application  of  idiomatk 
English  rather  than  spasmodic  efforts,  the  good  effea  of  which 
would  be  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  habitual  carelessness  <^ 
intervening  time. 

LITERATURE. 

(This  department  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Joies,  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley,  who  is  assisted  by  Miss  Wylie  and  Miss  Crook.) 

The  ultimate  aim  in  the  regular  course  in  English  literature  is 
considered  to  be  that  of  teaching  the  pupils  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate the  true  and  beautiful.  This  term  the  classes  are  study- 
ing especially  the  attitude  of  the  different  authors  towards  nature 
through  the  careful  study  of  literature  itself  and  not  by  reading 
what  critics  have  said.  Discussions  of  such  topics  as  What  Lit- 
erature is.  What  Poetry  is.  The  Use  of  the  Novel,  etc,  arc  also 
included  in  the  plan. 

HISTORY. 

(This  department  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Averill,  assisted  by  Miss  Emile  dt- 
Rochemont.  a  Wellesley  graduate.) 

History  forms  a  part  of  each  course  of  study  and  is  so  placed 
as  to  give  the  pupil  the  most  help  possible  in  completing  his  four 
years  of  school  work.  The  classical  freshmen  spend  on^third 
of  their  time  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  on  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Romon  history,  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  future 
reading  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  the  English-Latm 
pupils  master  Roman  history  as  a  basis  for  Latin  reading  and 
the  English  sophomores  take  up  g:eneral  history  as  a  foundatwo 
for  the  work  required  in  rhetoric,  civics,  and  literature. 
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i  quantity  of  history  in  the  different  courses  necessarily 
.  But  no  pupil  is  graduated  from  any  course  of  history  un- 
is  judged  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  related  facts  re- 
1,  until  he  knows  how  to  use  the  library  and  reading  room 
eal  intelligence  and  until  he  is  able  to  show  fair  powers  of 
ling  and  careful  thought  in  forming  judgments.  Above  all 
le  aim  is  kept  in  view  to  have  no  pupil  leave  a  course  of 
ical  study  without  a  greater  degree  of  reverence  for  life  and 
per  love  for  country. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

i  work  of  the  classical  departmenl  occupies  the  full  time  of  three 
rs  and  part  of  the  time  of  two  others.  Mr.  A.  K.  Potter  is  the  head 
I  department,  teaching  both  Greek  and  Latin,  as  does  also  Miss 
!  de  Rochemont.  Miss  Alice  M.  Wing  and  Miss  Martha  R.  Adams 
ach  five  classes  in  Latin,  Miss  Smith  two,  and  Mr.  Jackson  one ; 
sixty-five  pupils  are  studying  Greek  and  305  are  studying  Latin.) 

5  course  in  Latin  occupies  four  years.  After  seven  months 
a  beginner's  book  some  easy  and  entertaining  stories  are 
during  the  remainder  of  the  first  year.  By  this  time  the 
is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  more  common  forms  and 
iictions  and  should  have  at  command  a  vocabulary  of 

800  words.  The  limits  and  the  character  of  the  work  in 
epartment  are  to  a  large  degree  determined  by  the  require- 
i  tor  admission  to  the  various  Eastern  colleges. 

much  time  as  possible  is  given  to  sight  translation  and 

osition.    Prose  composition  is  practic^  almost  daily  for 

years  and  less  often  in  the  fourth  year  along  with  colloquial 

ses  as  the  btsi  means  of  acquiring  power  m  the  use  of  the 

age. 

^  is  begun  in  the  second  year  of  the  course  and  continued 

ree  years ;  prose  composition  and  sight  translation  are  given 

ime  prominence  as  in  the  study  of  Latin. 

^ry  effort  is  made  in  the  classical  work  to  lead  the  pupils  to 

ciate  what  they  read  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  life 

lought  of  the  peoples  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.    Pho- 

phs  and  prints  are  freely  used  and  it  is  expected  that  the 

sed  collection  of  casts  m  the  art  museum  will  make  possi- 

still  deeper  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  classical 

* 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

(Miss  Bell  and  Miss  Butterroan,  instructors.) 

nch  #and  German  are  the  only  modem  languages  taught. 
»th  there  is  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  course,  the 
r  requiring  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  and  the 
which  includes  the  elementary,  not  less  than  three.  The 
:  of  the  modern  language  course  is  to  give  the  student  the 
r  to  read  French  and  German  works  in  the  language  itself 
ut  the  interposition  of  English  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
ire  fluent  and  accurate  use  of  the  foreign  tongue  in  speaking 
mting.  To  attain  this  end  students  at  the  outset  are  drilled 
:arefully  in  pronunciation  and  the  grammar  of  the  language 
died  in  connection  with  composition  based  upon  models  of 
ent  French  or  German  prose.  The  works  read  are  trans- 
into  good  idiomatic  English  at  sight  as  well  as  after  prepar- 
The  students  usually  read  in  all  from  700  to  1,000  pages 
rman  and  from  1,000  to  1,200  pages  of  French. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

:  music  department  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Stearns,  whose 
in  the  high  school  has  been  made  especially  diflicult  on  ac- 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  building,  there  being  no 
in  the  school  that  will  accommodate  an  ent  re  class. 
IS  Eraser,  the  supervisor  of  drawing,  his  charge  of  this 
h  in  the  high  school,  but  the  mechanical  drawing  is  under 
lirection  of  Mr.  McGregory  and  the  free  hand  drawing  is 
t  by  Miss  Mary  Hubbard.  The  pupils  of  both  branches 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  their  work  and  Miss  Eraser  is 
»  them  a  series  of  very  entertaining  art  talks  in  connection 
:his  department. 


ladelphia  Manual  Training  School. 

Is  institution  has  organized  three  classes — the  senior ,  mter- 
ite,  and  junior— the  work  of  each  class  covering  a  year.  For 
inience  of  teaching,  each  class  is  further  divided  into  sections 
•m  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pupils  each,  arranged  alphabetically, 
e  shops  and  laboratories,  where  individual  instruction  is 
sary,  single  sections  are  handled  :  but  in  the  class-rooms  and 
ing-rooms  double  or  triple  sections  are  taught.  The  senior 
assembles  once  a  week  as  a  w*hole  for  the  purpose  of  debat- 
ectures,  etc. 

the  woodwork  department  of  the  mechanical  section,  first 
are  twenty-five  cabinet-makers'  benches,  WMth  a  set  of  tools 
icb  bench ;  four  wood-lathes,  one  gridstone  and  one  glue 

:ond  ye^r,  twenty  cabinet  makers'  benches,  each  with  its  full 


set  of  tools,  six  wood-lathes,  one  grindstone,  one  glue  pot. 

Metal  work,  first  year,  twenty- five  vises,  with  set  of  tools  for 
each  vise ;  one  grindstone  and  one  surface  plane. 

Second  year,  twenty-four  forges,  twenty-four  anvils,  each  sup- 
plied with  a  set  of  tools ;  troughs  for  moulding,  furnaces,  troweb, 
sieves,  flasks,  etc.,  for  foundry  work,  and  two  light  drill  p  esses. 

In  mechanical  construction,  third  year,  six  engine  lathes,  two 
hand  lathes,  one  planer,  one  shaper,  one  drill  press,  six  vises,  one 
emery-grinding  machine,  one  lai^e  surface  plate,  one  grindstone. 

Power  is  furnished  by  a  40-horse  power  high-speed  engine, 
with  a  50  horse-power  boiler. 

Pupils  not  under  13  years  of  age,  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of 
Philadelphia,  are  admitted  on  certificates  of  the  principals  of  pub- 
lic and  private  schools.  A  minimum  average  of  50  per  cent.,  is 
required  in  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic,  and  a  general  aver- 
age of  70  per  cent.,  in  all  the  branches.  Diplomas  are  given, 
which  enable  the  student  to  enter  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
without  further  examination. 

A  large  number  of  the  scholars  of  this  manual  labor  school 
have  obtained  profitable  situations  in  the  electric  plants,  engineer- 
ing, large  foundries,  machine  shops,  etc.  The  services  of  these 
well-fitted  scholars  are  in  demand. 

Pupils  whose  moral  influence  Js  injurious  may  be  dismissed 
by  the  teachers. 

Besides  manual  work,  a  certain  number  of  hours  are  set  apart 
for  courses  in  languaee.  literature,  composition,  history,  econo- 
mics and  German ;  and  later  in  mathematics,  including  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  bookkeeping,  surveying,  geology,  physics, 
chemistry,  physiology,  steam  engineering,  electricity,  architectural 
drawine,  designine,  modeling,  etc. 

Pupib  furnish  their  own  aprons  and  drawing  instruments. 


Military  Training. 


The  introduction  of  military  organization  and  drill  has  proved 
a  splendid  success  in  the  New  York  Instftution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Dr.  Enoch  Henry  Currier,  the  head  of  this 
beautiful  home,  said  in  a  conversation  with  the  writer  that  it  is 
not  only  an  effective  aid  in  securing  discipline,  but  has  also,  in  a 
remarkably  short  time,  given  the  boys  a  good  carriage  and  cured 
them  of  their  shuffling  gait.  It  has  been  for  years  a  problem  of 
managers  of  institutions  for  the  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  how  to 
get  their  pupils  to  walk  properlv  and  to  'give  them  an  erect  figure. 
Various  plans  have  been  tried  but  none  has  given  as  much  satis- 
faction as  the  military  drill  in  the  New  York  institution.  Of 
course,  the  success  of  any  plan  depends  entirely  upon  the  manager 
of  it ;  but  all  will  admit  that  a  poor  one  must  always  fail.  Dr. 
Curr  er's  endorsement  of  military  drill  for  this  reason  has  particu- 
lar weight.  He  is  a  thorough  schoolman  and  has  for  many  years 
been  a  devoted  investigator  of  the  peculiarly  difficult  problems  in- 
volved in  the  educational  work  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  life 
profession. 

An  example  of  a  successful  disciplinary  experiment  may  be  in- 
teresting. The  boys  most  difficult  to  govern  owing  to  the 
strength  of  their  wilfulness  were  asked  to  act  as  sergeants  and 
were  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  that  office.  They  were  told 
that  as  soon  as  their  superiors  would  have  reasons  to  complain  of 
their  conduct  they  would,  according  to  military  rule  be  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  privates  and  lose  their  decoration.  The  result  is  that 
since  the  adoption  of  the  plan  there  has  not  been  a  single  occasion 
for  disciplinary  interference  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  school. 

Opponents  of  military  drill  fail  to  properly  recognize  its  advan- 
tages which  greatly  outweigh  the  points  they  use  as  arguments 
against  its  introduction.  In  the  hands  of  trained  and  experienced 
educators  it  cannot  but  be  most  desirable  for  schools  of  every 
kind. 


Recently  published  statistics,  show  that  men  are  rapidly  being 
supplanted  by  women  as  school  teachers.  In  Massachusetts 
only  9.5  per  cent,  of  the  instructors  of  youth  are  men,  while  in 
New  Hampshire  only  9.7  enjoy  the  prouo  privilege  of  instructing 
youth.  In  Maine  16  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  men.  The 
South  is  more  liberal  to  men.  In  Arkansas  68  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  are  men.  North  Carolina  has  56.8  per  cent..  West  Vir- 
ginia 61.8  per  cent,  and  Texas  58  per  cent.  In  the  North  and  West 
the  woman  teacher  is  far  in  the  lead.  This  state  shows  only  28.7 
per  cent,  of  men  teachers,  while  the  men  teachers  in  Michigan  are 
but  21.5  per  cent.,  in  Minneapolis  22.6  per  cent.,  in  Iowa  19  per 
cent.,  and  in  California  2 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  Indi- 
ana and  Kansas  seem  to  favor  men  teachers,  the  proportion  being 
about  51  per  cent,  in  each  case.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  also, 
that  not  only  is  the  woman  teacher  in  the  majority  at  present,  but 
she  is  constantly  enlarging  her  supremacy.  A  companson  of  the 
census  of  1880  with  that  of  1890  shows  that  the  number  of  men 
teachers  in  the  country  decreased  about  1 7  per  cent,  in  the  ten 
years. 
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Springfield,  Mass.,  High  School. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  WORK  AND  METHODS  PURSUED  THERE. 

The  school  has  been  completely  reorganized  since  Dr.  Freder- 
ick W.  Atkinson*  became  its  principal  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
changes  that  have  been  introduced  nave  attracted  wide  attention. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  departmental  system  is  adopted.  There  is  one  teacher  at 
the  head  of  every  department  with  several  assistants  and  they  all 
work  together  as  a  unit.  Every  teacher  gives  all  his  or  her  time 
to  one  subject.  The  teacher  at  the  head  of  any  one  department 
has  the  control  of  and  responsibilit]r  of  that  department,  maps  out 
the  year's  work,  and  gives  to  the  assistants  the  general  plans  either 
through  teachers'  meetings  or  written  papers  of  instruction,  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  greatest  freedom  to  the  assistants  in 
carrying  out  all  such  directions. 

ASTRONOMY, 

The  principal  has  reserved  for  himself  the  department  of  astron- 
omy. As  his  work  reveals  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  charac- 
ter of  the  methods  in  all  other  departments  it  is  here  described 
with  some  detail.  It  maybe  said  right  here  that  there  is  no  blind 
text-book  following  noticeable  in  any  of  the  classes,  the  teachers 
one  and  all  using  the  oral  method. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  three  note-books — one  for  Ques- 
tions, another  for  topics,  and  a  third  for  diagrams.  The  students 
are  directed  to  make  independent  observations  of  the  heavens, 
which  are  to  be  discussed  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Facts  come  first  and  theory  afterward,  as  a  deduction  from  the 
facts,  the  important  point  being  to  make  clear  the  methods  by 
which  astronomers  have  gained  their  knowledge  of  the  heavens. 
For  example,  the  students  are  led  to  make  out  the  various  steps 
by  which  Kepler  came  to  his  three  laws.  The  teacher  is  entirely 
unhampered  by  any  set  course  ;  the  rate  of  progress  and  the  de- 
gree of  difficulty  of  the  material  presented  depend  upon  the  needs 
of  the  individual  pupils  in  the  class.  While  all  dry  and  abstruse 
mathmatical  calculations  have  been  avoided  heretofore,  this  year 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  a  certain  mathematical  side 
of  astronomy  because  it  was  found  that  the  class  needed  a  special 
drill  in  close  and  accurate  thinking. 

It  should  be  added  that  no  one  text-book  is  used  as  a  basis  of 
the  work,  but  five  or  six  sets  of  books  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
class  and  the  instruction  is  earned  on  orally.  Almanacs,  articles 
from  the  magazines,  library  reference  books  and  pupil's  notes, 
made  from  observations,  furnish  the  additional  material  for  study. 

Practice  in  looking  up  subjects  in  the  library,  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  heavenly  phenomena  and  a  representation  by  diagram 
of  the  facts  seen  and  heard  are  insisted  upon.  The  aim  in  con- 
ducting the  recitations  in  astronomy  has  been  to  require  from 
members  of  the  class  not  any  mere  reciting  of  facts  looked  up 
and  learned  but  the  real  application  of  these  facts.  The  topics 
are  made  by  the  pupils  not  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  being  di- 
rected by  the  teacher  s  questions  to  observe  and  investigate  and 
then  to  subdivide  this  material  under  appropriate  heads  or  topics. 
The  questions  present  the  various  parts  of  a  subject  for  detailed 
examination ;  the  topics  bring  the  various  parts  together  as 
wholes.  The  pupils'  question  note-book  represents  the  analysis 
of  the  subject  and  the  topic  book  the  synthesis,  but  the  topics  are 
few  and  as  was  stated  are  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

TOPIC  METHOD. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  topic  method  affords  a  most 
excellent  way  of  fixing  the  subject  in  the  pupils'  mind  and  it  also 
offers  the  best  answer  to  the  argument  brought  forward  by  the 
devotees  of  the  text-book  method,  who  say  that  without  the  com- 
mitting to  memory  of  some  text- book  the  pupils  will  have  noth^ 
ing  tangible  to  cling  to.  For  the  pupils  do  have  certeui  leading 
facts  about  which  they  group  all  ottier  facts  and  material.  With 
the  instruction  in  astronomy  thus  carried  on  there  is  no  need  for 
set  reviews,  for  constant  application  of  the  old  material  is  made 
when  teaching  the  new.  The  value  of  the  study  comes  rather 
from  the  recitation  than  from  the  study  outside,  so  that  one  lost 
recitation  becomes  a  serious  matter  and  although  the  pupil  who 
must  stay  out  on  account  of  illness  receives  special  assistance  this 
ought  not  to  be  requested  for  any  less  urgent  reason. 

Step  by  step  the  work  is  taken  up  and  each  pupil  is  eiven  an 
opportunity  to  take  some  part  in  the  investigations  until  the  inher- 
ent difficulties  of  the  subject  have  been  solved  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. Such  recitations  if  properly  conducted  give  a  much  gpreater 
mental  drill  than  a  blind  digging  out  of  a  text-book  which  so 
often  means  the  mere  memorizing  of  facts  that  are  not  fully 
understood.  The  test  is  not,  Do  the  pupils  know?  but 
rather.  Can  they  apply  what  they  know  ?  This  method  of  in- 
struction, called  "  oral  instruction,"  or  sometimes  the  labora- 

*  Graduate  of  Harvard  from  which  university  he  went  to  Bridgwater  nor- 
mal schooL  After  visiting  schools  in  Germany  he  took  a  course  of  phychol- 
ogical  and  general  philosophic  studies  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Springfield  high  school 
which  position  be  still  holds. 


tory  or  natural  method,  considers  the  individual  of  the  diss  and 
keeps  up  the  interest  of  all  by  giving  to  the  bright  pupil  ample 
opportunity  for  work  without  discouraging  the  dull  ones.  From 
study  of  this  kind  the  pupils  gain  originality  in  getting  new  iflns- 
trations,  independence  in  thinking,  power  of  reflecting  and  form- 
ing correct  judgments.  Such  a  course  is  sure  to  leave  with  the 
pupils  an  interest  which  will  help  them  after  their  school  days  are 
over  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  subject  of  astronomy,  espectaUy 
the  recent  investigations  such  as  are  published  every  month  in 
the  magazines  of  the  day.  The  department  has  but  one  draw- 
back at  present  which  is  that  the  pupils  have  such  poor  facilities 
for  personal  observations  and  a  telescope  is  greatly  needed. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  STUDIES. 

(Mr.  WiUiam  H.  Orr,  Jr.,  is  at  the  head  of  this  department,  and  widt. 
him  are  associated  Mr.  Jackson,  Miss  Young  and  Miss  Smith,  all  new  teach- 
ers this  year.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Jackson  is  a  Harvard  graduate  and  came 
here  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Miss  Mabel  A.  Young,  formerly  tauebt  in  U» 
MiUbury  high  school  and  is  a  graduate  of  W^ellesley,  while  Miss  Cora  Smith 
is  a  Smith  college  graduate.) 

A  few  years  back  the  work  in  the  scientihc  department  was^ 
confined  to  the  study  of  one  text-book  and  the  pupils  recited  from 
this,  oftentimes  verbatim  ;  there  were  no  individual  experiments 
by  the  pupils  and  comparatively  few  by  the  teachen.  Now  the 
experimental  method  is  employed  in  all  the  scientific  branches, 
the  students  performing  their  own  experiments  and  drawing  theif 
own  conclusions,  guideid,  of  course,  in  their  investigations  by  the 
teachers.  In  zoology  and  botany,  for  instance,  a  specimen  is  ex- 
amined ;  facts  discussed  by  the  class  and  sections  are  drawn 
showing  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made ;  then  the  entire 
subject  is  written  up  for  the  teacher  by  each  pupil. 

MATHEMATICS. 

(Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Price  has  charge  of  this  department.  Associated  with 
her  are  Miss  Nelson,  Miss  Whyte.  Miss  Butman  and  Miss  Andrews,  aU  new 
assistants.  Miss  Laura  A.  Whyte  is  a  Vassar  graduate  and  came  to  Spring- 
field from  the  Freehold  (N.  J.)  high  school;  Miss  Andrews  is  from  Anns 
academy,  Shelbume  Falls,  Mass. ,  and  Miss  Butman  is  a  Welletley  grad- 
uate, who  came  from  Lexington,  Mass.; 

The  work  in  both  geometry  and  algebra  is  carried  on  without 
the  use  of  a  text-book.  There  arc,  however,  so-called  *•  drill- 
books  "  containing  exercises  and  examples  only.  The  pupils  not 
only  work  out  the  theorems  and  exercises,  but  guided  by  the 
teacher  find  out  for  themselves  the  principles  upon  which  the  work 
depends.  Each  student  has  two  note  books,  one  of  vrhich  he 
uses  for  outlines,  topics,  and  headings  of  theorems,  and  whkh, 
therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  study  furnishes  a  synopsis  of  the 
ground  covered ;  the  other  book  is  used  for  practical  work. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITIONS. 

(Miss  Wylie,  essay  teacher.) 

The  work  of  this  department  is  considered  supplementary  to 
the  rest  of  the  work  in  the  school  in  that  English  forms  a  part  of 
every  recitation.  The  main  idea  is  to  esublish  habits  of  careful- 
ness and  correctness  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  which  must 
be  the  basis  of  all  other  study.  Written  work,  translations,  writ- 
ten lessons  or  essays  on  some  subject  are  called  for  by  teachsrs- 
of  the  different  classes  from  time  to  time  and  at  least  one  paper 
is  sure  to  go  to  the  essay  teacher  and  be  marked  and  criticised 
by  her.  This  work  is  further  carried  out  by  personal  interviews 
with  the  pupils  and  occasional  talks  to  classes  on  points  of  espe- 
cial importance  to  all.  The  scheme  of  study  at  present  includes 
only  the  three  upper  classes,  as  it  has  not  been  found  practicable 
to  combine  essay  work  with  the  course  of  study  for  freshmen.. 
The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  continual  application  of  idiomatic 
English  rather  than  spasmodic  efforts,  the  good  effea  of  which 
would  be  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  habitual  carelessness  <^ 
intervening  time. 

LITERATURE. 

(This  department  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Joies,  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley,  who  is  assisted  by  Miss  Wylie  and  Miss  Crook.) 

The  ultimate  aim  in  the  regular  course  in  English  literature  is 
considered  to  be  that  of  teaching  the  pupils  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate the  true  and  beautiful.  This  term  the  classes  are  study- 
ing especially  the  attitude  of  the  different  authors  towards  nature 
through  the  careful  study  of  literature  itself  and  not  by  reading 
what  critics  have  said.  Discussions  of  such  topics  as  What  Lit- 
erature is.  What  Poetry  is,  The  Use  of  the  Novel,  etc,  are  also 
included  in  the  plan. 

HISTORY. 

(This  department  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Averill,  assisted  by  Miss  Emile  dt 
Rochemont,  a  Wellesley  graduate.) 

History  forms  a  part  of  each  course  of  study  and  is  so  placed 
as  to  give  the  pupil  the  most  help  possible  in  completing  his  four 
years  of  school  work.  The  classical  freshmen  spend  on^third 
of  their  time  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  on  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Romon  history,  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  future 
reading  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  the  English-Latm 
pupils  master  Roman  history  as  a  basis  for  Latin  reading  and 
the  English  sophomores  take  up  general  history  as  a  foundatkM 
for  the  work  required  in  rhetoric,  civics,  and  literature. 
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i  quantity  of  history  in  the  different  courses  necessarily 
.  But  no  pupil  is  graduated  from  any  course  of  history  un- 
is  judged  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  related  facts  re- 
I.  until  he  knows  how  to  use  the  library  and  reading  room 
eal  intelligence  and  until  he  is  able  to  show  fair  powers  of 
ling  and  careful  thought  in  forming  judgments.  Above  all 
le  aim  is  kept  in  view  to  have  no  pupil  leave  a  course  of 
ical  study  without  a  greater  degree  of  reverence  for  life  and 
>er  love  for  country. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

;  work  of  the  classical  departmenl  occupies  the  full  time  of  three 

:s  and  part  of  the  time  of  two  others.  Mr.  A.  K.  Potter  is  the  head 
department,  teaching  both  Greek  and  Latin,  as  does  also  Miss 
de  Rochemont.     Miss  Alice  M.  Wing  and  Miss  Martha  R.  Adams 

ach  five  cla«sf-s  in  Latin,  Miss  Smith  two,  and  Mr.  Jackson  one ; 

sixty-five  pupils  are  studying  Greek  and  305  are  studying  Latin.) 

5  course  in  Latin  occupies  four  years.  After  seven  months 
i  beginner's  book  some  easy  and  entertaining  stories  are 
during  the  remainder  of  the  first  year.  By  this  time  the 
is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  more  common  forms  and 
-uctions  and  should  have  at  command  a  vocabulary  of 
800  words.  The  limits  and  the  character  of  the  work  in 
esartment  are  to  a  large  degree  determmed  by  the  require- 
I  tor  admission  to  the  various  Eastern  colleges, 
much  time  as  possible  is  given  to  sight  translat'on  and 
>sition.  Prose  composition  is  practiced  almost  daily  for 
years  and  less  often  in  the  fourth  year  along  with  colloquial 
ses  as  the  b^t  means  of  acquiring  power  m  the  use  of  the 
igc. 

ek  is  begun  in  the  second  year  of  the  course  and  continued 
ree  years ;  prose  composition  and  sight  translation  are  given 
roe  prominence  as  in  the  study  of  Latin. 
iry  effort  is  made  in  the  classical  work  to  lead  the  pupils  to 
ciate  what  they  read  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  life 
lought  of  the  peoples  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Pho- 
>hs  and  prints  are  freely  used  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
sed  collection  of  casts  in  the  art  museum  will  make  possi- 
still  deeper  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  classical 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
(Miss  Bell  and  Miss  Butterman,  instructors.) 

nch  #and  German  are  the  only  modern  languages  taught, 
itb  there  is  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  course,  the 
r  requiring  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  and  the 
which  includes  the  elementary,  not  less  than  three.  The 
;  of  the  modern  language  course  is  to  give  the  student  the 
'  to  read  French  and  German  works  in  the  language  itself 
ut  the  interposition  of  English  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
re  fluent  and  accurate  use  of  the  foreign  tongue  in  speaking 
'riting.  To  attain  this  end  students  at  the  outset  are  drilled 
arefully  in  pronunciation  and  the  grammar  of  the  language 
jied  in  connection  with  composition  based  upon  models  of 
ent  French  or  German  prose.  The  works  read  are  trans- 
into  good  idiomatic  English  at  sight  as  well  as  after  prepar- 
The  students  usually  read  in  all  from  700  to  1,000  pages 
rman  and  from  1,000  to  1,200  pages  of  French. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

:  music  department  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Steams,  whose 
in  the  high  school  has  been  made  especially  difticult  on  ac- 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  building,  there  being  no 
in  the  school  that  will  accommodate  an  ent  re  class. 
IS  Eraser,  the  supervisor  of  drawing,  his  charge  of  this 
h  in  the  high  school,  but  the  mechanical  drawing  is  under 
irection  of  Mr.  McGregory  and  the  free  hand  drawing  is 
t  by  Miss  Mary  Hubbard.  The  pupils  of  both  branches 
m  enthusiastic  interest  in  their  work  and  Miss  Eraser  is 
;  them  a  series  of  very  entertaining  art  talks  in  connection 
his  department. 


ladelphia  Manual  Training  School. 

s  institution  has  organized  three  classes — the  senior ,  mter- 
itc.  and  junior— the  work  of  each  class  covering  a  year.  For 
nience  of  teaching,  each  class  is  further  divided  into  sections 
m  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pupils  each,  arranged  alphabetically, 
e  shops  and  laboratories,  where  individual  instruction  is 
sary,  single  sections  are  handled  ;  but  in  the  class-rooms  and 
ng-rooms  double  or  triple  sections  are  taught.  The  senior 
assembles  once  a  week  as  a  whole  for  the  purpose  of  debat- 
sctures,  etc. 

the  woodwork  department  of  the  mechanical  section,  first 
are  twenty-five  cabinet-makers'  benches,  WMth  a  set  of  tools 
ich  bench ;  four  wood-lathes,  one  gridstone  and  one  glue 

:ond  ye^r,  twenty  cabinet  makers'  benches,  each  with  its  full 


set  of  tools,  six  wood-lathes,  one  grindstone,  one  glue  pot. 

Metal  work,  first  year,  twenty- five  vises,  with  set  of  tools  for 
each  vise ;  one  grindstone  and  one  surface  plane. 

Second  year,  twenty-four  forges,  twenty-four  anvils,  each  sup- 
plied with  a  set  of  tools ;  troughs  for  moulding,  furnaces,  trowels, 
sieves,  flasks,  etc.,  for  foundry  work,  and  two  light  drill  p  esses. 

In  mechanical  construction,  third  year,  six  engine  lathes,  two 
hand  lathes,  one  planer,  one  shaper,  one  drill  press,  six  vises,  one 
emery-grinding  machine,  one  large  surface  plate,  one  grindstone. 

Power  is  furnished  by  a  40-horse  power  high-speed  engine, 
with  a  50  horse-power  boiler. 

Pupils  not  under  13  years  of  age,  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of 
Philadelphia,  are  admitted  on  certificates  of  the  principals  of  pub- 
lic and  private  schools.  A  minimum  average  of  50  per  cent.,  is 
required  in  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic,  and  a  general  aver- 
age of  70  per  cent.,  in  all  the  branches.  Diplomas  are  given, 
which  enable  the  student  to  enter  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
without  further  examination. 

A  large  number  of  the  scholars  of  this  manual  labor  school 
have  obtained  profitable  situations  in  the  electric  plants,  engineer- 
ing, large  foundries,  machine  shops,  etc.  The  services  of  these 
well-fitted  scholars  are  in  demand. 

Pupils  whose  moral  influence  Js  injurious  may  be  dismissed 
by  the  teachers. 

Besides  manual  work,  a  certain  number  of  hours  are  set  apart 
for  courses  in  languaee.  literature,  composition,  history,  econo- 
mics and  German ;  and  later  in  mathematics,  including  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  bookkeeping,  surveying,  geology,  physics, 
chemistry,  physiology,  steam  engineering,  electricity,  architectural 
drawing,  designing,  modeling,  etc. 

Pupib  furnish  their  own  aprons  and  drawing  instruments. 


Military  Training. 


The  introduction  of  military  organization  and  drill  has  proved 
a  splendid  success  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Dr.  Enoch  Henry  Currier,  the  head  of  this 
beautiful  home,  said  in  a  conversation  with  the  writer  that  it  is 
not  only  an  effective  aid  in  securing  discipline,  but  has  also,  in  a 
remarkably  short  time,  given  the  boys  a  good  carriage  and  cured 
them  of  their  shuffling  gait.  It  has  been  for  years  a  problem  of 
managers  of  institutions  for  the  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  how  to 
get  their  pupils  to  walk  properlv  and  to  'give  them  an  erect  figure. 
Various  plans  have  been  tried  but  none  has  given  as  much  satis- 
faction as  the  military  drill  in  the  New  York  institution.  Of 
course,  the  success  of  any  plan  depends  entirely  upon  the  manager 
of  it ;  but  all  will  admit  that  a  poor  one  must  always  fail.  Dr. 
Curr  er's  endorsement  of  military  drill  for  this  reason  has  particu- 
lar weight.  He  is  a  thorough  schoolman  and  has  for  many  years 
been  a  devoted  investigator  of  the  peculiarly  difficult  problems  in- 
volved in  the  educationial  work  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  life 
profession. 

An  example  of  a  successful  disciplinary  experiment  may  be  in- 
teresting. The  boys  most  difficult  to  govern  owing  to  the 
strength  of  their  wilfulness  were  asked  to  act  as  sergeants  and 
were  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  that  office.  They  were  told 
that  as  soon  as  their  superiors  would  have  reasons  to  complain  of 
their  conduct  they  would,  according  to  military  rule  be  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  privates  and  lose  their  decoration.  The  result  is  that 
since  the  adoption  of  the  plan  there  has  not  been  a  single  occasion 
fer  disciplinary  interference  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  school. 

Opponents  of  military  drill  fail  to  properly  recognize  its  advan- 
tages which  greatly  outweigh  the  points  they  use  as  arguments 
against  its  introduction.  In  the  hands  of  trained  and  experienced 
educators  it  cannot  but  be  most  desirable  for  schools  of  every 
kind. 


Recently  published  statistics,  show  that  men  are  rapidly  being 
supplanted  by  women  as  school  teachers.  In  Massachusetts 
only  9.5  per  cent,  of  the  instructors  of  youth  are  men,  while  in 
New  Hampshire  only  9.7  enjoy  the  proud  privilege  of  instructing 
youth.  In  Maine  16  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  men.  The 
South  is  more  liberal  to  men.  In  Arkansas  68  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  are  men.  North  Carolina  has  56.8  per  cent..  West  Vir- 
ginia 61.8  per  cent,  and  Texas  58  per  cent.  In  the  North  and  West 
the  woman  teacher  is  far  in  the  lead.  Th!s  state  shows  only  28.7 
per  cent,  of  men  teachers,  while  the  men  teachers  in  Michigan  are 
but  21.5  per  cent.,  in  Minneapolis  22.6  per  cent.,  in  Iowa  19  per 
cent.,  and  in  California  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  Indi- 
ana and  Kansas  seem  to  favor  men  teachers,  the  proportion  being 
about  5 1  per  cent,  in  each  case.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  also, 
that  not  only  is  the  woman  teacher  in  the  majority  at  present,  but 
she  is  constantly  enlarging  her  supremacy.  A  comparison  of  the 
census  of  1880  with  that  of  1890  shows  that  the  number  of  men 
teachers  in  the  country  decreased  about  17  per  cent,  in  the  ten 
years. 
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Frye's  Complete  Geography, 


nifies  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  important  improvement  in  the  leacbing  of  this  subject. 
It  differs  much  from  other  American  text-books.  It  is  a  departure 
from  old  methods  of  treating  geography  and  teaching  it.  If  the 
broader  lines  on  which  Mr.  Frje  has  prepared  this  work  were  not 
in  harmony  with  the  best  modem  ideas  on  geographic  teaching, 
bad  not  been  approved  by  the  scientilic  leaders  and  authorities  m 
the  study,  the  book  would  be  merely  a  tentative  effort,  to  be  ap- 
proved only  upon  a  prat-tical  demonstration  of  its  usefulness. 
The  fact  is,  however  that,  as  a  text-book,  the  work  is  in  line  with 
the  best  geographic  thought  and  progress  which  have  giveti  to 
the  study,  in  recent  years,  so  prominent  a  pla" 
schools  and  many  of  the  universities  of  Europe. 
spects.  notably  in  physiography,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  pro- 
duce this  book  a  few  years  ago,  for 
the  topics  referred  to  had  not  reached 
their  present  development  and 
not,  therefore,  the  essen'.ial  depart- 
meuts  of  geography  they  have  since 
become.  The  limits  of  this  article 
permit  only  brief 
characteristics  of  the  work. 

In  most  count ries.few  school  geog- 
raphies, even  when  fresh  from  the 
ptvss,  are  tip  to  date  in  the  facts  they 


to  original  sources  of  information  or  availed  themselves  ol  the 
very  latest  and  best  material  that  had  been  stamped  with  authori- 
tative approval?  It  is  easy  for  a  professional  geographer  or  an 
advancea  student  to  determine  whether  a  writer  on  this  studj 
knows  the  literature  of  bis  subject. 

In  this  respect  Frye's  Complete  Geography  is  indeed  a  desir- 
able innovation.  Throughout  the  work  there  is  ample  evideoct 
that  the  latest  information  from  authoritative  sources  has  been 
consulted  and  critically  utilized.    This  is  noticeable  in  the  treai- 


ol  itie  agencies  that  produce  surface  changes,  an'' 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  explorations  as  well  as  in 
the  lesser  aspects  of  the  subject.  In  this  important 
particular,  the  work  not  only  commends  itself  as  a  text- 
book, but  would  be  useful  in  many  private  libraries  a* 
a  work  that  is  abreast  of  to-day's  knowledge,  well  writ- 
ten, well  arranged,  and  slighting  none  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  the  study. 

Another  noteworthy  departure  in  Frye's  Complete 
Geography  is  the  prominence  it  gives  to  the  causes  that 
produce  the  various  topographic  forms.  Dealing  first 
with  those  agencies  which  evolve  diverse  surface  feattues, 
it  applies  the  principles  thus  laid  down  in  its  treaimest 
of  the  topography  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  is 
something  new  in  our  text-books,  but  the  idea  is  en- 
dorsed  by  the  foremost  teachers  of  geography  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  recommended  by  our 
Conference  on  Geography  ("  The  Committee  of  Ten  ") 
in  1892.  Geography  has  won  a  prominent  place  in 
of  European  universities  largely  because 


present.  Our  children  are  still  inaccurately  laughi 
many  things  and  geographic  text-books  are  largely  ici 
blame.  The  pupils  are  told,  (or  instance,  that  Lake 
Titicaca  is  the  loltiest  large  body  of  water  in  the  world, 
that  the  Sahara  Is  cbieliy  a  great  sand 

Borneo  is  ihe  brgesi  island,  and  soon,  Wcsfn-ak  only  of  lapses 
of  this  sort  because  they  are  particularly  numerous  in  many  text- 
books. Geographical  discoveries  and  rectifications  of  time-honored 
errors,  as  a  rule,  are  first  recorded,  in  various  languages,  in  the 
publications  of  geographic  societies  or  of  government  bureaus, 
and  years  sometimes  elapse  before  they  are  accfssible  through 
the  ordinary  sources  of  informatbn.  The  chapters  on  Africa,  in 
our  school  books  are  often  particularly  misleading.  How  many 
text-books  are  there  which  give  evidence  that  their  writers  went 


Ceylon  Qlrl. 

the  best  teachers  have  demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  dei'elop- 
ing  the  habit  of  observation  and  exercising  the  reasoning 
powers.  In  the  scheme  of  the  conference,  the  first  form  of  in- 
struction should  be  observation,  advancing  from  the  study  ci 
geographic  features  near  at  hand  to  clear  ideas  of  ihing;s  in  (Xher 
places  which  the  pupil  cannot  see.  The  conference  also  urg;ed  the 
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importance  of  inquiry,  later,  into  the  causes  of  topographic  forms, 
as  an  intellectual  exercise,  a  method  of  training  and  stimulating 
the  reasoning  faculties. 

These  ideas,  tried  and  approved  as  they  have  been  in  school 
and  universiiy  class-rooms,  pervpde  Mr.  Frye's  book  from  cover 
to  cover,  without  interfering  at  all  with  ihe  adequate  development 
of  those  other  important  topics — descriptive  geography  and  man's 
relations  to  bis  surroundings  and  ihe  earth  at  large.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  physical  features,  Mr.  Frye  was  especi^illy  fortunate  in 
baviag  the  assistance  of  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity, who.  with  Professors  Suess  and  Penck  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  leading  teachers  abroad,  have,  in  recent  years,  made 
physiography  a  most  important  and  essential  department  of 
geographic  study. 


Rblna  WonMit. 


Geographic  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  other  illustrative  mate- 
rial have  long  been  conceded  to  be  an  important  adjunct  of  the 
class-room.  Many  of  our  teachers  doubtless  know  that  in 
Europe  volumes  devoted  wholly  to  specially  prepared  pictures  are 
often  used  in  the  geography  classes :  and  that  wall  pictures 
showing  typical  aspects,  some  of  them  quite  expensive,  are  widely 
employed.  In  i890-'9i,  the  writer  collected  for  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences,  about  2,000  examples  of  the  text- 
books, wall  maps,  pictures,  and  other  appliances  (or  geographic 
education,  used  in  the  United  States  and  nine  countries  of 
Europe.  He  liad  an  opportunity  to  examine,  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Geographical  Congress  in  London,  last  summer,  much  of  the 
material  that  has  since  been  produced.  He  has  never  seen  text- 
book illustrations,  nor  a  set  of  geographic  pictures  that  seem  to 
him,  on  the  whole,  comparable  with  the  hundreds  of  beautiful 
engravings  that  supplement  the  letter  press  in  Frye's  Geography. 
What  could  be  more  effective  for  illusirating  physical  geography 
than  the  numerous,  carefully  chosen  photographs,  faithfully  re- 

iiroduced  for  this  volume,  showing  the  many  types  of  topographic 
orms,  the  manifold  phases  of  denudation,  the  work  of  the  waves 
and  wmds  and  subterranean  forces?  Nearly  all  of  these  pic- 
tures are  types  and,  conveying  a  graphic  lesson  of  something 
typical,  they  are  extremely  helpful  and  educative;  in  which  re- 
spect they  differ  from  illustrations  that  are  pictures  and  little 
dse.  Some  of  these  illustrations  arc  genuine  surprises.  There 
are,  for  instance,  few  well  developed  deltas  that  may  be  effec- 
tively shown  by  a  photograph.  But  Alaska  supplied  a  picture 
for    the    text-book    that  vividly    illustrates    this    type  of  land 

One  other  leading  conception  of  modern  geography  receives 
more  than  usual  prominence  in  this  work.  That  is  Ritter's  dic- 
tum that  man  is  after  all  the  central  pomt  and  the  canh  is  most 
interesting  because  it  is  his  dwelling  place.  His  influence  upon 
his  surroundings,  tneir  effect  upon  him,  how  London  originated 
and  why  it  became  what  it  is,  the  proximity  at  great  manufactur- 
ing cities  to  regions  rich  in  coal  and  Iron,  the  many  things  show- 
ing the  relation  between  man  and  nature  and  their  inter-depend- 
ence, are  facts  that  vivify  the  study  ;  and  in  this  book  they  are 
kept  well  in  view  and  effectively  treated.  The  numerous  charts 
by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett  showing  the  areas  in  our  country  from 
which  the  various  farm  products  and  mineral  riches  are  derived 
are  mode's,  and  being  on  the  same  scale  as  the  rainfall,  tempera- 
ture, density  of  population,  manufactures,  and  transportation 
charts,  are  very  convenient  for  the  study  of  all  these  closely  re- 
lated subjects. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  our  text-books  will  yet 
vie  with  the  best  foreign  school  geographies  in  the  excellence 
of  the  maps  which,  on  the  continent,  often  appear  in  atlas  form. 
The  large  number  of  maps  in  Frye's  Complete  Geography  un- 
doubtedly grade  higher  than  those  in  general  use  in  our  schools. 
Still  they  are  of  the  conventional  type.  It  would  be  really  start- 
ling if  we  were  able  to  reach  at  once  the  standard  maintained  in 
the  school  atlases  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden. 
More  adequate  for  educational  purposes  than  the  maps  most  of 
our  students  use,  those  in  this  volume  still  seem  not  wholly 
worthy  of  the  text  and  illustration.  One  novelty  is  a  map  of 
Africa  with  political  boundaries  correctly  given  up  to  date.some- 
ttaiiv  very  hard  to  discover  even  in  our  freshest  school  books. 


Another  is  one  of  the  several  conveniences  planned  in  this  volume 

to  facilitate  study-  Small  scale  maps  in  colors,  showing  only  the 
broader  physical  and  cultural  aspects,  appear  in  the  text  relating 
to  them,  while  the  larger  and  more  detailed  maps  are  together  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  past  few  years  have  yielded  a  little  literature  in  some 
measure  supplying  the  earlier  lack  of  Helps  to  Teachers  needed 
by  instructors  who  desire  to  give  to  physiographic  features  the 
promiaence  they  should  have  m  the  class-room.  With  its  clearly 
written  text  and  its  vivid  pictures  Frye's  Complete  Geography 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  teachers  in  presenting  this  topic.  But 
they  need  all  the  aid  they  can  get  and  a  list  of  all  helpful  material 
should  be  provided  for  them.  This  new  text-book  should  be 
welcomed,  first  and  foremost,  because  it  will  help  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  to  form  a  clear  and  accurate  mental  picture  of  the 
earth  as  it  is.  The  day  is  passing  when  students  can  study 
Spain,  for  instance,  without  forming  the  remotest  conception  o( 
the  lofty  and  remarkable  tableland  of  which  most  of  it  consists. 
Mr.  Frye's  new  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter,  but  the  ar- 
rangement of  topics  and  the  differing  type  sizes  make  it  easy  to 
adapt  the  book  (or  the  larger  or  more  limited  requirements  of 
every  class-room.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  work  will 
help  make  geography  teaching,  in  the  language  of  the  Conference 
on  Geography,  develop  "  the  powers  of  observation,  the  powers 
ot  scientific  imagination,  and  the  powers  of  reasoning." 

Cyrus  C.  Adaus. 

The  iUustratioDS  in  this  article  are  lalien  from  a.  page  of  Frje'a  Geograpbr. 

November  Skies. 

Tie  Planets.  During  this  month  all  the  planets  are  morning 
stars ;  but  Saturn  and  Uranus  do  not  become  such  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month ;  Venus  (4)  rises  2.56,  Mars  (6)  5,54,  Saturn  (33) 
5.27,  Uranus  (27)  s.S7  in  the  morning ;  Jupiter  (17)  946,  Nep- 
tune (28)  508  in  the  afternoon,  but  they  may  be  seen  in  the 
morning.  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Neptune  arc  in  good  position,  but 
the  rest  are  so  near  the  sun  that  his  light  obscures  them.  Venus 
is  opposite  the  sun  on  the  2,iii  and  will  be  very  bright ;  it  crosses 
the  meridian  at  about  8.30  A.  M.  on  the  ijth.  and  with  a  paper 
tube  two  feet  (or  more)  long  to  relieve  the  glare  of  the  sun  it  may 
be  seen  ;  the  altitude  will  be  46'.  It  will  be  good  to  get  the  boys 
interested  in  this  planet.  A  circle  can  be  marked  on  paper  and 
pasted  to  a  board  and  this  set  in  the  meridian, 


iter  reaches  his  most  eastern  point  on  the  35th  and  begins 

west ;  this  is  an  interesting  thing  to  speak  of  and  explain. 

Neptune  can  only  be  seen  by  means  of  a  telescope  ;  but  tme  of 


to  gov 


these  may  be  made  by  following  the  plan  of  Prof.  Felkei,  of  St. 
Augustine,  Fla  Look  lor  Neptune  in  Taurus.  Mercury  on  the 
loth  is  at  its  '•  greatest  western  elongation  "  This  can  be  easily 
explained  to  the  pupils ;  look  for  him  low  in  the  southeast  before 
sunrise  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  &c.  He  passes  Saturn  on  the 
20th,  Mars  23d,  Uranus  26ih, 

Mars  is  hard  to  sec  on  account  ot  the  sun's  rays ;  it  is  in  Virgo 
and  goes  into  Libra  on  the  9th.  On  the  a9th  it  conjuncts  with 
Uranus  ;  through  a  telescope  both  of  these  would  be  seen  near 
together.     Uranus  is  in  Libra  on  that  date. 

7Ae  Moon.  On  the  3d  she  passes  over  the  Pleiades,  over 
RCRUlus  on  the  loth,  near  Neptune  on  the  5th.  Jupiter 9th,  Venus 
i3lh.  November  is  the  month  to  look  for  meteors;  the  early  morn- 
ing is  the  best  time.  Our  planet  crosses  the  path  of  two  comets  this 
month.    Many  think  meteors  are  bodies  driven  away  from  comets. 

Tht  Zodiac.  The  pupils  can  readily  learn  that  there  is  a  belt 
or  roadway  in  the  heavens  where  the  planets,  sun,  and  moon  are 
always  found  ;  it  is  called  the  Zodiac.    It  is  divided  into  twelve 

?ins,  one  for  each  month  ;  in  each  part  a  constellation  is  found, 
hese  names  should  be  committed  to  memory :  Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capri- 
cornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces.  Capricornus  was  in  the  southern  heav 
ens  in  September,  Aquarius  in  October.  Pisces  in  November. 
This  is  a  map  of  the  important  stars  in  Pisces.  The  pupils 
should  copy  it  and  in  the  evening  find  it  in  the  southern  heavens. 
They  must  face  the  south  and  hold  the  paper  in  front  of  them 
and  higher  than  their  eyes.  They  must  try  to  fix  this  form  in 
their  minds  :  it  looks  like  a  bow  with  an  arrow. 

To  the  west  is  the  constellation  Aquarius,  the  "  water  bearer  " 
—this  is  known  by  the  triangle.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  find 
the  shape  of  fishes  or  men  and  all  that ;  the  constellation  is  (o  be 
recognized  by  us  ihape\-a^i.  as  the  letter  H  is  known  by  its  shape. 
Frequently  so  much  effort  is  put  on  the  attempt  to  find  animals 
and  men  that  no  astronomy  is  learned.  "  I  pray  you  avoid  "  this 
mistake. 

Let  the  teacher  in  the  morning  after  a  clear  evening  ask  who  saw 
the  moon  last  evening  ?  In  what  constellation  was  it  ?  &c.  Confine 
the  attention  to  the  Zodiac  until  the  constellations  are  learned. 

November  i  the  moon  b  in  Pisces  ;  November  2  in  Aries ;  No- 
vember 4  in  Taurus ;  November  6  in  Gemini ;  November  8  in 
Cancer,  November  ii  in  Leo;  November  13  in  Virgo;  Novem- 
ber 15  in  Libra;  November  17  in  Scorpio;  November  19  in  Sag- 
ittarious,  November  at  in  Capricornus :  November  34  in  Aquar- 
ius ;  November  26  in  Pisces  again. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  interest  in  education  (mark  the  word,  drill  in 
tables  is  not  meant)  began  low  down.  First,  it  was  the 
Pestalozzian  influence  that  affected  Mann,  Page,  Bar- 
nard and  others  of  that  grand  galaxy  of  educators  that 
began  to  shine  here  about  1840.  Then  came  the  Froebel- 
ian  influence,  that  worked  in  private  schools  and  affected 
the  parents  first  and  then  the  teachers  of  the  primary 
schools. 

The  great  movement  was  not  begun  by  universities* 
colleges,  or  superintendents,  but  by  primary  teachers 
who  felt  the  truth  as  preached  by  Froebel.  It  was  re- 
forming the  teaching  in  the  primary  classes  at  Quincy 
that  gave  Col.  Parker  his  fame.  From  the  lower  prim- 
ary classes  the  movement  has  extended  to  the  advanced 
classes  (grammar  so-called) ;  it  has  not  yet  reached  the 
high  schools  to  any  great  extent. 


remembered.     It  is  the  purely  literary  quality  of  his 
works  that  causes  them  to  be  extensively  admired. 


A  most  remarkable  event  recently  took  place  at  Mai- 
den, Mass.  A  public  reception,  managed  by  a  general 
committee  of  citizens,  was  tendered  to  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  The  mayor,  and  other  members  of 
the  city  government  participated,  a  banquet  was  given, 
speeches  were  made,  and  altogether  the  affair  showed 
that  one  city  at  least  appreciates  its  teachers,  and  de- 
lights to  do  them  honor.  It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the 
times  when  parents  and  teachers  meet  socially.  Too 
often  the  public  know  the  teachers  by  name  only,  and 
such  an  event  as  the  Maiden  experiment  would  do  much 
toward  fostering  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
classes  of  people  who  ought  for  the  children's  sake, 
to  "  meet  and  take  counsel  together." 

The  Boston  Transcript  commenting  upon  this,  says  : 

"Another  service  that  such  receptions  may  accomplish,  if  they 
should  become  general,  would  be  to  afford  at  least  an  annual 
opportunity  for  all  elements  of  the  community  who  believe  in  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  and  other  patriotic  institutions,  to 
meet  on  common  ground.  The  churches  are  too  diverse  to  af- 
ford a  rallying-ground ;  party  gatherings  separate  the  people, 
and  the  clubs  and  societies  are  but  partial  and  very  inadequate 
means  for  the  expression  of  really  general  patriotic  sentiment. 
But  around  the  schools  all  shades  of  sentiment  ought  to  be  able 
to  rally ;  and  the  people  might  find,  through  such  a  friendly  con- 
currence, that  they  agreed  on  more  subjects  than  they  supposed 
they  did.  The  reception,  at  any  rate,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  very 
happy  idea  and  a  hopeful  sign." 

To  which  The  Journal  says  amen  !  Next  week  a 
full  account  of  this  reception  will  appear.  It  was 
crowded  out  of  the  present  issue. 


The  birthday  of  John  Keats  was  October  29,  1795, 
and  a  good  many  grammar  and  high  schools  have  this 
year  given  the  day  some  attention  ;  thousands  have,  at 
least,  learned  there  was  such  a  man.  A  number  of 
magazine  articles  upon  his  "  place  "  in  the  history  of 
English  poetry  have  appeared.  His  own  modest  pre- 
diction that  after  his  death  he  would  be  numbered 
with  the  English  poets  has  been  fulfilled,  for  the  rank 
that  has  been  accorded  to  him  is  much  higher  than  he 
would  have  claimed.  His  poetical  remains  belong  in 
their  aim  and  scope  to  what  is  termed  or  classified  as 
minor  poetry.  The  perfection  of  their  execution  is 
what  gives  them  power  which  carries  them  above  this 
place.     It  is  not  what  he  says  that  renders  his  power 


Is  the  practice  of  giving  away  text-books,  so  commonly 
followed  by  many  publishers,  a  good  one  ?  There  arc 
many  thus  led  to  consider  them  of  little  value.  One 
publisher  sends  out  a  letter  with  each  book  sent  out 

"  The  price  of  this  book  is ;  if  on  examination  you  do 

not  want  to  buy  it  at  this  price,  please  notify  us  and 
stamps  will  be  sent  for  its  return." 


Shall  the  teacher  pay  for  his  educational  paper  ?  There 
are  a  good  many  who  would  rather  not.  Visiting  a 
school,  some  time  since,  an  educational  paper  was  seen 
lying  on  the  principal's  desk.  "  He  sends  it  to  me;  I 
don't  pay  anything  for  it " — was  given  as  explanation 
The  Journal  is  not  sent  for  nothing  to  anybody.  A 
contributor  receives  a  copy  containing  the  article  he 
writes;  if  he  wants  it  by  the  year  he  subscribes  and  pays 
for  it.  It  is  sent  to  other  educational  papers  and  they 
send  theirs  to  balance  the  account.  The  teacher  should 
resolutely  determine  that  he  will  give  an  equivalent  for 
his  educational  paper. 


An  election  of  school  board  members  recently  took 
place  at  Seattle,  Wash.  This  was  used  by  the  Fost-In- 
telligence  of  that  progressive  city  as  an  occasion  for  an 
editorial  on  candidates  for  school  boards  and  the  plat- 
forms they  prepare  "  to  get  in  on,"  which  states  the 
case  so  truthfully  that  it  is  given  here  almost  in  full : 

"  The  ideal  public  official  apparently  exists  only  in  after  dinner 
speeches  ;  he  sometimes  makes  his  appearance  during  a  campaign, 
but  even  his  most  enthusiastic  friends  wouldn't  recognize  him  three 
months  after  he  gets  into  office.  During  most  elections  he  is  an- 
nihilated by  his  political  adversary,  but  in  a  school  election  there 
is  less  of  personal  dissection. 

"  There  are  three  tickets  in  the  field,  but  there  seems  to  be  only 
one  platform.  That  is  enough,  however.  It  is  so  easy  to  make 
up  a  school  election  platform.  We  know  it  by  heart :  We  are  in 
favor  of  the  highest  possible  standard  of  education  commensurate 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers.  We  are  op- 
posed to  incurring  ind;:btedness,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  that 
it  is  good  policy  sometimes  to  go  into  debt.  We  are  in  favor  of 
the  strictest  ecocomy,  but  are  opposed  to  cutting  down  salaries 
or  doing  away  with  branches  of  instruction  which  the  poor  cannot 
get  elsewhere.  We  denounce  everything  that  has  been  done  in 
the  past  and  make  the  vaguest  and  most  glowing  promises  for 
the  future.  We  are  willing  to  condemn  everything  and  promise 
everything  which  will  cajole  votes  for  us. 

'*  The  Populist  platform  goes  even  further  than  most  documents 
of  the  kind.  It  declares  in  one  plank  that  all  schools  '  maintained 
by  public  funds  shall  be  free  from  sectarian  control  or  influence,' 
but  in  another  denounces  as  '  un-American  '  all  attempts  of  any 
other  organization  to  enforce  that  doctrine.  It  denounces  as  '  un- 
American  '  any  attempt  '  to  deprive  any  American  citizen  of  any 
right,  either  civil  or  relii^ious,'  and  in  another  plank  protests 
against  school  teachers  taking  any  part  in  school  elections.  It  is 
by  inference,  '  the  exercise  '  by  the  teacher  '  of  a  constitutional 
right '  to  work  for  a  Populist  candidate,  but '  pernicious  political 
activity  *  to  work  for  any  other  candidate. 

"  Except  for  these  little  partisan  eccentricities  and  '  glittering 
g(  neralities  '  flashed  ui  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  order  to  attract 
their  votes,  there  is  very  little  to  criticise  in  the  declarations  of  any 
of  the  candidates.  They  are  all  full  of  promise  of  keeping  up  the 
American  idea,  and  even  the  candidates  on  the  A.  P.  A.  ticket, 
everyone  of  whom  is  foreign-bom,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  fer- 
vor with  which  they  denounce  anything  that  is '  un-American.' 

"  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  people  need  only  concern 
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thenuelves  with  the  character  of  the  candidates.  That  is  the 
safest  tes(.  The  office  is  one  calling  for  good  judgment,  not 
flamboyant  talk.  An  epigrammaiic  speech  is  not  the  surest  in- 
dication of  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  If  every  voter  shall  cast  his  ballot  for  the  man  whose 
training,  experience,  and  character  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
voter,  ht  bim  best  for  the  position  we  will  have  an  election  based 
upon  the  principles  of  this  government.  The  majority  rules,  and 
as  by  its  good  judgment  we  shall  benefit,  so  by  its  error  of  judg- 
ment shall  we  suffer." 


In  the  present  number  appears  an  article,  by  Dr.  S, 
Millington  Miller,  that  Is  sure  to  interest  educators  who 
are  filled  with  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  the  conditions  of  its  development  and 
growth.  This  article  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  en- 
titled "  The  Building  of  a  Soul,"  by  the  same  author,  in 
The  Journal  of  November  2.  Dr.  Miller's  conclu- 
sions are  in  many  respects  startling,  but  the  investiga- 
tions back  of  them  seem  to  justify  the  firmness  with 
which  they  arc  uttered.  His  first  contribution  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion.  The  present  one  will  probably 
be  even  more  widely  debated  in  educational  circles. 
Managers  of  teachers'  associations  will  do  well  to  give 
this  subject  attention.  Discussions  of  it  are  bound  to 
draw  audiences. 

In  Tennyson's  King  Arthur  we  discover  the  ideal  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  nobility  founded  on  personal 
achievement,  a  faith  in  a  coming  readjustment  of  things 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  a  righteous  moral 
order,  a  belief  in  the  immortal  power  of  the  right  which 
is  immortal  in  the  hearts  of  many. 


In  New  South  Wales  one  hour  each  day  in  the  schools  is  set 
apart  for  religious  instruction  in  a  separate  class-room  by  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  same  "  persuasion  "  of  the  child.  If  that  were  done 
here  we  don't  believe  the  Protestant  clergymen  would  go  to  the 
trouble  to  give  instruction  ;  the  Catholic  might. 


The  reasons  put  forth  by  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul  as  to 
whether  married  women  shall  teach  is  this :  "  School  teaching  is 
like  any  other  business.  To  pursue  it  with  successful  and  satis- 
factory results  the  teacher  must  hold  it  as  a  primary  considera- 
lion  and  make  any  other  matters  subordinate  to  her  calling.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  for  a  woman  with  a  family  to  do  this.  She 
may  have  all  of  the  other  qualifications  of  a  hrst-class  teacher; 
but  her  thoughts  and  care  are  bound  to  be  divided,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  her  husband  and  her  children— if  she  be  a  mother — 
should  be  the  first  objects  of  her  concern." 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch  recently  contained  a  full-page 
account  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  The  Journal  next  week 
will  print  a  description  of  the  work  done  there. 

The  attention  of  school  teachers  in  New  Jersey  has  been  di- 
rected to  a  change  in  the  law,  regulating  discount  and  interest. 
This  is  not  because  the  teachers  carry  on  a  very  extensive  busi- 
ness in  discounting  notes  or  having  them  discounted,  but  since 
the  schools  opened,  they  have  been  instructing  their  pupils  under 
the  old  law  which  allowed  three  days'  grace  .0  the  maker  of  a 
note.  The  new  law,  which  passed  the  last  legislature  and  went 
into  effect  on  July  4.  cuts  off  the  days  of  grace  and  makes  a  note 
payable  on  the  day  it  matures.  The  new  law  also  provides  that 
when  a  note  falls  due  on  a  Sunday  or  other  holiday  it  is  not  pay- 
able until  the  following  day.  This  will  be  information  for  many 
business  men  as  well  as  school  teachers.  Under  the  old  law 
notes  maturing  on  Sundays  or  holidays  were  payable  on  the  pre- 

Manitoba. 

The  terms  of  the  compromise,  as  reported,  are  in  brief  that 
wherever  Roman  Catholics  so  desire,  that  portion  of  the  schoo* 
fund  which  is  paid  into  the  treasury  by  themselves  shall  be  set 
apart  for  the  maintenance  of  their  separate  schools.  Now  if  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  to  have  allotted  to  them  out  of  the  public 
treasury  the  amount  of  the  school  fund  obtained  from  taxes  upon 
themselves,  the  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  Adventists, 
esoteiic  Buddhists,  Christian  Scientists,  Spiritualists,  Jews,  The- 
osophists.  and  if  there  be  any  other  sect,  the  members  of  th  t  sect 
must  likewise  have  a  claim  for  their  share,  computed  in  the  same 
way.  If  the  Manitoba  principle  is  carried  out,  there  would  not 
be  any  money  left  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
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Northern  Illinois  Meeting. 

The  Journal  has  already  given  brief  notes  of  the  great  meet- 
ing of  the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Elgin 
on  October  25.  Over  1,000  teachers  were  in  attendance  and  the 
book  agents  were  also  out  in  full  strength.    The  Chicago  contin- 

gent,  headed  by  Supt.  Orville  T.  Bright,  of  Cook  county,  num- 
ered  250.  George  B.  Harrington,  of  Princeton,  is  the  president 
of  the  association.  The  other  officers  are  :  vice-president,  W.A. 
Edwards,  Rockford ;  secretary,  Amanda  Elliott,  Moline ;  treas- 
urer, J.  W.  Bowles,  De  Kalb ;  R.  R.  secretary,  C.  F.  Philbrook, 
Rochelle ;  executive  committee,  Frank  H.  Hall,  Waukegan ;  H. 
F.  Deer,  Elgin,  and  H.  M.  Slauson,  Moline. 

There  were  ten  sections  m  session  at  the  same  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  on  an  average  four  papers  were  read  at  each  section.  At 
the  general  session  in  the  afternoon  there  were  discussions  on 
Col.  F.  W.  Parker's  paper  on  *'  Education  Into  Citizenship." 
which  was  the  feature  of  the  day,  and  on  Dr.  J.  M.  G.  Carter's 
paper  on  "  The  School  Work  to  the  Life  Work,  from  a  Physician's 
Point  of  View."  In  the  evening  there  was  an  address  of  welcome 
and  a  preacher  addressed  the  teachers  from  his  point  of  view. 
The  entire  trend  of  the  discussions,  as  The  Journal  alreadv 
stated  in  a  previous  number,  was  on  the  relation  of  school  work 
to  life  work. 

Col.  Parker  on  "  Education  Into  Citizenship." 

The  announcement  that  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  of  Cook  County 
normal  school,  would  deliver  an  address  drew  a  large  attendance 
to  the  afternoon  meeting,  and  long  before  the  discussions  opened 
every  seat  in  the  First  Congregational  church  was  filled.  The 
colonel  himself  could  net  be  present.  He  was  in  Atlanta  to  take 
part  in  the  great  educational  congress  there.  But  his  outline  of 
the  subject  had  been  submitted  to  the  convention  and  it  formed 
the  first  topic  for  discussion. 

In  outhning  the  aims  of  education  Col  Parker  stated  that  there 
was  a  true  measure  for  the  different  branches  of  knowledge.  Dis- 
cipline as  an  aim  led  to  the  control  of  the  whole  being,  mind, 
body,  and  soul,  in  study  or  work,  in  mastery  of  subjects,  under- 
standing conditions  of  life,  and  in  the  control  of  circumstances, 
and  that  in  whatever  study  or  work  a  person  was  disciplined  that 
he  could  do. 

The  aim  of  so-called  practical  education  was  the  foreordina- 
tion  or  predestination,  by  human  authority,  of  a  child  for  a  cer- 
tain definite  trade  or  work  in  life.  For  this  reason  Col.  Parker 
held  that  it  was  antagonistic  to  the  idea  that  education  was  work- 
ing out  the  design  of  the  being  into  character.  It  was  a  direct 
and  unnatural  limitation  of  energy.  The  colonel  laid  down  that 
specialization  should  spring  from  the  rich  subsoil  of  broad  and 
liberal  education.    He  came  to  the  following  conclusions : 

I. — Neither  knowledge  nor  discipline  can  possibly  be  the  aim  and  end  of 
education. 

2. — Definitions  of  education  and  the  fundamental  law  of  education  do  not 
comprehend  the  trend,  movement,  or  end  of  educative  influences. 

3. — There  is  no  definite  basis  upon  which  to  discuss  knowledge  or  other 
educational  values. 

4. — Great  confusion  among  pupils  and  teachers  arises  from  a  lack  of  defi- 
iHteness  in  aim. 

5. — The  main  question  is,  Can  there  be  a  definite  aim  in  all  educative 
work,  which  teacher  and  pupils  should  alike  hold  ? 

In  outlining  the  necessary  education  of  a  citizen  and  what  he 
should  know,  the  colonel  held  that  the  citizen  should  have  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  all  the  economic  and  co-operative  measures 
that  benefit  a  community ;  he  should  know  what  sanitation  is 
a  good  road  or  street  when  he  sees  it ;  he  should  be  a  careful 
student  of  sociology  and  history  and  criminology.  The  ideal  cit- 
izen should  be  an  ideal  student,  having  for  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
his  study  the  highest  eood  and  progress  of  community  life.  Col. 
Parker  said  the  ideal  school,  as  an  organization  of  community 
life,  is  the  one  and  only  means  by  which  society  can  move  toward 
an  ideal  democracy.  The  ideal  school  solves  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  society  and  to  the  state. 

DISCUSSION  OF  COL.  PARKER'S  PAPER. 

W.  H.  Hatch,  of  Oak  Park,  in  opening  the  discussion  said  in 
substance : 

**  The  colonel  shows  us  that  the  child*s  relation  to  his  fellows  and  his  re- 
sponsibility toward  them  should  run  through  all  his  school  life.  The  child's 
life  thus  in  the  school  becomes  truly  altruistic.  Col.  Parker  says  the  mo- 
tive of  helping  others  is  the  only  possible  means  of  developing  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  child.  It  becomes  our  duty,  therefore,  to  instill  into  the 
mind  of  the  child  this  high  ideal  of  helpfulness  toward  others.  No  one 
knows  more  fully  than  the  teacher  how  far  we  fall  short  of  the  realization 
of  this  ideal." 

H.  H.  Kingsley,  of  Evanston,  continued  the  discussion.  He 
said : 

**  The  whole  character  of  the  colonel's  abstract  breathes  of  true  altruism 
and  humanitarianism.  The  battle  for  civilization,  for  education,  for  law, 
for  order,  for  truth,  is  not  for  the  few.  Are  we  going  to  have  another  rev- 
olution ?    Honest  teachers  will  ask  this  question  and  it  must  be  answered. 

Personally,  I  say  yes.  let  us  have  another  upheaval  if  it  will  make  better 
schools,  better  boys  and  girls,  better  citizens.  But  whatever  your  answer, 
and  whether  teachers  are  able  to  teach  such  subjects  or  not,  the  fundamen- 


tal fact  remains  that  only  that  teaching  is  worth  the  name  of  teaching 
which  makes  character  building  and  preparation  for  citizenship  in  its  broad- 
est sense  its  ultimate  aim.  We  want  milkmen  who  won't  water  their  milk, 
farmers  who  won't  put  their  best  apples  on  top,  shoemakers  who  won't  put 
in  wooden  insoles  and  paper  bottoms,  wheelwrights  who  will  not  put  sap 
wood  in  the  spokes  and  felloes,  merchants  who  won't  cheat,  and  cashiers 
who  won't  embezzle.  We  want  these  and  we  want  more  still.  We  want 
our  children  to  grow  up  and  know  what  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  the 
Indian  question,  the  negro  question,  the  Hawaiian  question,  the  Venezue- 
lan boundary  dispute,  the  Cuban,  and  other  questions.  Lessons  in  hon- 
esty, in  honor,  in  obedience,  in  politeness,  in  unselfishness,  in  altruism,  in 
democracy,  should  be  every  teacher's  every  day  vocation,  not  her  avoca- 
Uon." 

'•  Relation  of  School  Work  and  Life  Work." 

In  presenting  this  subject  for  discussion  J.  M.  G.  Carter,  of 
Waukegan,  111 ,  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

*^  *  An  ideal  life  work  would  be  one  wrought  out  under  conditions  of  per- 
fect self-knowledge,  perfect  knowledge  of  environment,  perfect  knowledge 
of  one's  relation  to  his  environment,  and  perfect  adjustment  of  one's  self 
to  his  environment.'  This  implies  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
psychology,  and  ontology.  Extension  of  this  knowledge  should  keep  pace 
with  the  development  of  mind  and  bodv.  The  laws  concerned  in  eating, 
sleeping,  playing,  and  studying  should  be  carefully  impressed.  Pupils 
should  not  exercise  too  much  ;  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  too 
little.  If  a  vigorous  body  is  developed  during  school  life  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  kept  vigorous  in  succeeding  vears,  just  as  a  vigorous  mental  training 
is  likely  to  result  in  strong  mental  work  in  adult  life.  Tne  natural  sci- 
ences are  peculiarly  adapted  to  lead  the  student  to  the  most  symmetncal 
education  of  body  and  mind.  Barring  language,  which  is  necessary  for 
purposes  of  education,  hardly  any  one  class  of  subjects  for  study  adds  so 
much  to  the  enjoyment  and  growth  of  the  pupil  as  natural  history  in  a 
properly  arranged  course. 

**  One  may  acquire  an  understanding  of  his  relation  to  bis  environment 
by  the  study  of  natural  and  physical  sciences.  Acquaintance  with  sociol- 
ogy, ^vemment  and  mathematics  becomes  necessary,  and  language  is  a 
most  important  feature,  for  no  science  or  art  can  be  successfully  taught 
without  the  aid  of  language.  Finally,  a  manual  or  professional  training  is 
essential,  as  it  fits  one  to  earn  his  daily  bread." 

DISCUSSION    BY   PROF.  KROH. 

Professor  Karl  Kroh,  of  the  Cook  County  normal  school,  com- 
menting upon  Dr.  Carter's  paper,  said  in  part : 

*'  I  cannot  conceive  of  an  opportunity  more  favorable  for  the  presentation 
of  an  argument  I  wish  to  make  in  the  discussion  of  the  main  topic,  rather 
than  the  admirable  paper  before  us,  an  argument  in  behalf  of  an  education 
having  for  its  aim  the  development  of  the  three-fold  nature  of  man.  the 
physical,  mental^  and  moral ;  an  education  worthy  of  the  name,  in  which 
the  body,  as  an  instrument  of  the  mind  in  its  relation  to  the  soul,  is  duly 
considered.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  great  strides  toward  improvement 
in  many  directions  have  been  made  ;  however,  a  wide  margin  remains.  It 
behooves  us.  who  are  in  (^uest  of  practical  conclusions — not  so  much,  per- 
haps, as  to  what  the  relations  of  practical  school  work  to  the  life  work  of 
the  future  citizens  may  be,  as  to  what,  in  a  measure  may  constitute  some 
of  the  most  practical  means  toward  a  realization  of  much  that  may  be  im- 
plied by  a  definition  of  the  respective  relations to  align  with  the  leaders 

of  educational  thought  of  the  present  and  past,  in  order  that  we  may 
become  enabled  to  present  those  conditions  conducive  to  the  best  interests 
of  a  people  whose  destinies  will  be  outlined  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  to-day  of  the  principles  underlying  our  organization. 

**  There  are  many  dangers  to  overcome.  Ttie  air  is  laden  with  the  foul 
breath  of  corruption,  bribery,  and  crime.  Truly,  it  is  a  wonder,  with  the 
influences  around  us,  that  our  children  are  still  as  full  of  promise  as  they 
are. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

**  Self-government  in  the  first  place,  is  the  problem  in  the  solution  of  which, 
to  me,  is  involved  everything  that  can  be  enumerated  under  the  one  grand 
comprehension  of  all-sided,  harmonious  education.  I  do  not  plead  for 
that  stunted  individuality,  so  often  decried,  whose  every  power  has  been 
inhibited  by  defective  methods  of  teaching,  but  for  that  stronger  individ- 
uality of  the  future,  whose  every  faculty  shall  have  been  cultivated  Dy  that 
self-effort,  the  result  of  teaching  having  for  its  motive  the  highest  possible 
development  of  man.  In  this  should  be  implied  the  one  most  needed  re- 
form, if  true,  ideal  citizenship,  the  one  and  mighty  factor  toward  good  gov- 
ernment, at  all  times  implying  self-government,  shall  be  the  outcome. 

BODILY  HEALTH  AN  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCCESS. 

**  Bodily  health,  in  the  best  comprehension  of  that  physical  and  mental 
state  enabling  one  to  live  his  allotted  time  in  a  worthy  way,  implying  the 
exercise  of  all  the  faculties  endowed  by  nature,  should  be  an  all-important 
aim  of  education.  Without  this  basis  the  ground  cannot  be  properly  cov- 
ered. '  The  oneness  of  the  human  organism,  the  harmony  between  mind 
and  body  '  precludes  all  empiricism  in  any  one  direction.  The  qualities 
of  the  mind  depend  for  their  best  development  on  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
the  whole  body.  In  a  consideration  of  this  basis,  at  once  the  basis  and  to 
a  very  large  extent  the  neglect  of  our  schools,  our  best  resources  can  be 
brought  into  play.  Educators  admit  that  the  development  of  the  will  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  a  ^ood  education.  In  fact,  without 
will  development  there  can  be  no  education.  An  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  overcome  difficulties,  to  surmount  obstacles,  the  delight  of  success 
leading  to  further  exploits,  strengthening  confidence  in  an  ability  to  ac- 
complish more — all  this,  and  more,  is  not  only  a  possible  result  of  a  de- 
velopment of  the  mental,  but  of  the  development  of  the  physical  powers  as 
well.  An  enhancement  of  results  can  only  be  the  outcome  of  a  harmonious, 
all-sided  training.  The  physically  well-trained  boy,  if  opportunities  for 
the  best  development  are  not  restricted,  should  be  proficient  mentally  as 
well  as  in  gymnastics.  Boys  so  trained  are  quick  to  establish  themseh-es, 
to  gain  the  respect  of  their  comrades  *  conscious  of  their  powers  and  ap- 
proval assured,  they  beget  healthy  emulation.  Their  influence  is  never 
underrated.  They  represent  the  leading  forces  and  are  at  home  not  on!y 
in  the  games  and  plays,  always  delighting  to  test  their  own  mettle,  but  also 
at  work.  They  are  original  in  many  ways :  generally  of  a  cheerful  di^>o- 
sition.  These  characteristics  and  others  equally  important  are  admired, 
but  left  to  haphazard  development  without  direction  outside  the  scho<^ 
It  could  not  have  been  so  intended,  to  the  neglect  of  the  thousands  and 
thousands,  whose  dormant  powers  are  seldom  aroused,  in  order  that,  in  the 
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fulfilment  of  life's  duties,  that  strength  and  endurance  and  courage  so  ne- 
cessary **  to  do  "  might  be  normally  exercised. 

VALUE  OF  HARMONIOUS  DEVELOPMENT. 

*'  A  harmonious  development,  with  a  strong  physical  center,  good  heart 
actioD,  skeletal  and  muscular  strength,  endurance,  good  lungs,  means  the 
best  conditions  of  the  whole  body  and  its  organs.  The  resultants  of  such 
valuable  traming,  as  control  by  will  effort,  constant  practice,  insuring  de- 
sirable mental  and  physical  co-ordination,  many-sided  ^activity,  agility, 
skill,  quickness  m  action,  judgment,  as  developed  in  many  ways,  courage 
to  act  resolutely,  confidence  born  of  knowledge  and  ability  gained  through 
experience,  etc.,  all  these  qualities  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and  en- 
able the  future  burgher  to  grapple  successfully  with  whatever  he  may  un- 
dertake. In  the  physical  discipline  which  insures  true  manliness,  under  an 
adjustment  which  will  permit  freedom  of  development  in  a  general  plan 
that  must  govern  and  unite  all,  is  the  lesson  of  a  lifetime. 

*'  In  order,  therefore,  to  attain  the  highest  results  we  must  labor  for  the 
adoption  of  such  additional  measures  as  can  be  accomplished  in  our  schools 
tending  to  the  growth  of  our  charges  in  bodily  grace  and  mental  strength, 
to  the  new  discipline,  the  outgrowth  of  physical  training,  which  will  enable 
our  teachers  to  secure  more  work  and  better  results.  The  cheerful  spirit 
of  our  boys  and  girls  must  become  manifest  in  better  ways  than  at  present, 
and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  that  should  dwell  within  and  ennoble  our  youth 
must  grow  more  and  more  with  the  consciousness  that  all  are  strong, 
healthy,  and  self-reliant.  Not  a  school-house  should  be  erected  at  this  day 
but  the  architect  should  plan  for  the  gymnasium  equally  as  well  as  for  the 
other  details  of  construction.  Not  a  city  with  parks  but  which  should  have 
its  acre  of  open  air  gymnasia,  its  play-grounds  tor  the  invigorating  games  of 
youth.  The  axiom  '  What  you  wish  to  appear  in  the  life  of  a  nation  must 
first  be  put  into  the  schools  *  is  irrefutable.  " 

The  afternoon  session  closed  with  an  address  on  Dr.  Carter's 
paper  by  J.  W.  Gibson,  of  Sterling  : 

THE  preacher's  VIEW. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  First  Congregational 
church.  There  was  an  audience  of  fully  2,000  people.  A  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Caspar  Wistar  Hiatt,  of  Peoria,  on  "  The 
Preacher's  View  of  the  Teacher's  Situation/'  In  speaking  on 
education,  he  said : 

**  Education  is  not  a  pouring  in,  but  a  taking  out ;  thesou  is  the  same  in 
infancy  as  at  three  score  and  ten.  The  fiber  of  the  brain- texture  of  the 
mind  is  the  same.  It  has  simply  been  drawn  out.  The  educator  of  the 
soul  is  greater  than  he  who  sails  the  seas  and  brings  new  continents  into 
the  vision  of  the  world,  but  in  this  art  of  education  the  two  mighty  energies 
of  the  human  soul,  the  mind  and  the  heart,  must  be  equally  educated  or 
the  result  is  not  true  development." 

Department  Meetings. 

NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  offered  to  Snpt.  P.  R.  Walker,  of  Rock- 
ford,  for  his  work  in  gettinjf  a  normal  school  for  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Prof.  O.  T.  Bright  also  nnoved  that  the  thanks 
of  the  association  be  extended  to  Isaac  L.  Ellwood  and  Clinton 
Rosette,  of  De  Kalb,  to  whose  efforts  it  was  due  that  work  was 
already  begun  in  De  Kalb  on  the  normal  school. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  high  school  building  addresses  were  given  and  papers 
read  referring  to  work  in  nearly  every  grade.  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Griswold,  of  Austin,  presided  over  the  primary  department;  Miss 
Alice  M.  Holden,  of  Aurora,  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  sec- 
tion. 

W.  M.  Giffin,  assistant  principal  of  the  Cook  County  normal 
school,  read  a  paper  on  **  Civics  in  Arithmetic." 

**  The  time  has  come,'*  said  Mr.  Giffin,  **  when  the  public  schools  can  no 
longer  claim  to  have  done  their  duty  to  the  taxpayer  if  every  year  thev  turn 
out  thousands  of  children  who  have  no  knowledge  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. All  the  theoretical  knowledge  gained  m  schools  is  comparatively 
valueless  if,  after  passing  through  the  seventh  grade,  the  pupil  is  unable  to 
lell  how  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  elected  or  who  are  eligible  to 
seats  in  congress.  The  majoriy  of  our  voters  have  never  read  as  much  as 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution. 

**  The  love  of  country  and  flag  should  be  taught,  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  child  cannot  love  that  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  Hence 
unless  something  be  done  toward  teaching  him  the  good  there  is  in  the  gov- 
ernment he  will  be  all  too  ready  to  believe  any  of  the  bad  things  he  may 
hear  said  of  it. 

'*It  is  not  enough  to  love  the  flag.  Pupils  in  the  schools  should  be 
taught  to  reverence  the  principles  which  the  flag  represents."  He  would 
find  time  to  devote  to  this  work  by  skipping  that  devoted  to  needless  exer- 
cises which  now  receive  too  much  attention.  Mr.  Giffin  would  have  the 
teacher  give  a  sketch  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  on 
decimal  fractions,  because  that  would  remind  them  that  he  introduced  the 
decimal  system  in  our  monetary  system  instead  of  the  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  of  the  English. 

Extracts  from  the  declaration  of  independence  should  be  read.  Thus  he 
would  have  the  science  of  government  installed  into  the  minds  of  all  pu- 
pils by  practical  object  lessons  in  school.  In  conclusion,  he  told  of  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  a  New  York  night  school  who  learned  for  the  first 
time  of  the  indirect  vote  for  president,  and  added  that  if  the  teacher  hadn't 
known  more  about  the  constitution  than  the  average  citizen  they  would 
never  have  been  informed  on  the  subject. 

A  discussion  of  practical  wo  k  in  arithmetic  followed  by  Miss 
Addie  R  Go  hey,  of  Elgin,  and  Edward  Worst,  of  Jolict.  Var- 
ious papers  were  read. 

*'  Reading  "  was  the  subject  discussed  in  the  first  and  second 
grade  section. 


City  Superintendents  and  Principals. 

"The  Superintendent:  His  relation  to  the  Board,  to  the 
Teachers,  and  to  his  Patrons,"  was  one  of  the  subjects  discussed 
by  this  section  on  Oct.  25.  President  P.  R.  Walker,  of  Rock- 
ford,  presiding. 

Supt.  W.  H  Hatch,  of  Oak  Park,  opened  the  discussion  on  the 
superintendent  in  relation  to  the  board.  He  said  that  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  the  superintendent  had  no  rights  except  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  The  law  delegated  to  the  board  of  education 
the  employment  of  teachers,  the  selection  of  text-books  and  the 
arranging  of  courses  of  study,  three  points  in  which  Mr.  Hatch 
considered  the  superintendent  was  better  qualified  to  decide. 
The  superintendent  was  supposed  to  be  an  expert  on  these  mat- 
ters and  his  judgment  should  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Hatch  asserted  that  no  individual  member  of  the  board 
had  any  right  to  go  to  a  school-room  and  dictate  to  the  teacher 
or  the  superintendent.  He  thought  the  boards  of  education 
should  attend  to  such  matters  as  the  overseeing  of  buildings 
being  erected  or  repairs,  rather  than  to  put  the  work  on  the  su- 
perintendent. 

A  long  discussion  followed,  in  which  these  took  part :  W.  S. 
Meek,  of  Aurora;  C.  P.  Snow,  of  Princeton;  N.  D.  Gilbert,  of 
Austin;  W.  L.  Steele,  of  Galesburg  ;  Supts.  Ireman,  J.  J.  Davis, 
and  Adams. 

Supt.  A.  G.  Greerman,  of  Aurora,  opened  the  discussion  on 
"  The  Superintendent  and  His  Relation  to  the  Teachers."  He 
said  the  superintendent  should  be  a  student  of  education,  and 
should  have  broader  ideas  than  those  over  whom  he  is  placed. 
He  should  be  capable  of  judging  of  the  work  done,  and  it  should 
be  his  business  to  outline  carefully  the  work  of  each  teacher  in 
the  grades  and  the  hieh  school.  He  should  be  in  sympathy  with 
them  and  furnish  enthusiasm  for  them  when  necessary. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Campbell,  of  Joliet,  contributed  a  paper  on  the 
"  Relation  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Patrons."  He  said  the 
business  relations  between  them  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  patrons  furnished  the  money  and  had  a  right  to  demand 
the  expenditure  as  they  might  approve.  The  superintendent 
should  be  the  counselor,  not  the  g^ide  of  the  patrons,  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  school.  He  should  study  the  matters  of 
school-rooms,  heat,  ventilation,  closets,  and  their  effects  upon  the 
pupils.  In  the  employment  of  teachers,  he  should  have  at  least 
the  veto  power.  I'o  force  a  workman  to  work  with  tools  which 
he  feels  to  be  poor  would  be  to  invite  failure.  The  superintend- 
ent was  the  representative  of  the  educational  life  of  the  commu- 
nity, said  Mr.  Campbell,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  the  patrons 
in  touch  with  the  school  work.  He  should  be  aoove  personal 
prejudices  and  spite,  and  there  should  be  honest,  straight  dealing 
between  them.  The  relation  should  be  most  cordial  and  friendly. 
They  had  a  great  common  interest,  the  welfare  of  maturing 
children. 

The  discussion  of  high  school  studies  by  this  section  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  The  subject  that  absorbed  most  atten- 
tion was 

"  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS." 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  Supts.  Walker,  N.  T.  Gilbert,  and  N.  M, 
Bridgeman  to  report  on  the  question  of  drafting  a  free  text-book 
law  for  Illinois.  The  report  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
read  as  follows : 

*'  Your  committee  on  the  subject  of  free-text  books  recommends  that  it 
be  adopted  as  the  sense  of  superintendents  that  text-books  be  furnished  to 
pu  blic  school  pupils  free ;  that  le^slation  to  this  end  is  very  desirable  ,  that 
a  request  be  made  to  the  g^eneral  committee  on  resolutions  to  include  in 
its  report  a  resolution  favoring  such  legislation  and  urging  teachers  and 
school  supervisors  to  agitate  in  its  favor  in  their  several  committees." 

County  Superintendents'  Section. 

The  county  superintendents  discussed  the  question  of  how  to 
secure  a  library  in  every  school.  Supt.  M.  Quackenbush,  of 
Elgin,  was  the  chairman.  A  dozen  or  more  superintendents  were 
present. 

Supt.  R.  T.  Morgan,  of  Dupage  county,  read  a  paper  on  the 
best  methods  of  securing  a  library.  At  present  the  school 
libraries  depend  mostly  on  gifts,  but  this  method  is  considered 
unsatisfactory,  as  the  right  books  are  not  often  given. 

Supt.  W.  E.  Wire,  ofMcHenry  county,  opened  the  discussion, 
and  many  plans  were  suggested  for  starting  up  libraries  in 
schools. 

Supt.  Orville  T.  Bright,  of  Cook  county,  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  on  the  average  there  was  an  objection  to  any  series  of  books 
which  might  be  selected  by  any  man  or  woman  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  schools.  What  he  thought  ought  to  be  done  was  to  get 
the  board  of  directors  to  purchase  the  books.  He  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  having  the  library  made  an  object  of  charity  by  having 
it  dependent  on  gifts.  He  considered  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
necessary  part  of  the  outfit  of  schools.  All  to  be  done  then 
would  be  to  select  the  books.  He  said  that  children  wanted  t  o 
read  and  were  ravenous  for  books. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Supt.  Bright  said  he  would  not  permit 
any  periodical  to  have  a  place  in  a  school  library,  as  he  consid- 
ered books  were  far  more  preferable. 
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Pennsylvania. 
State  Supt.  SchaeSer  says  the  average  salaries  of  men  teachers 
>"  t35-oo;  and  women,  (33.21.  The  Pitrstbn  Gattitt  says: 
"  Girls  working  in  a  silk  mill  could  after  a  few  days  instruction 
earn  (30.  But  there  are  more  young  girls  who  wish  to  be  teach- 
ers than  to  work  in  a  silk  mill,  because  fo  many  are  disinclined  to 
engage  in  any  pursuit  that  involves  manual  labor  or  the  soiling  of 
the  hands.  The  graduates  of  our  high  school,  normal  schools  and 
colleges  generally  have  but  one  idea— to  get  along  in  a  fashion 
the  world  regards  as  genteel  or  respectable,  and  so  teaching  or 
the  professions  are  the  only  alternatives.  The  majority  of  grad- 
uates being  poor  seek  the  teacher's  desk  first,  not  indeed  to  make 
a  permanent  calling,  but  to  earn  sufficient  moriey  to  study  a  pro- 
fession. Again,  the  majority  of  teachers  are  women,  nearly  all 
expecting  sooner  or  later  to  get  married.  Hence  with  both  men 
and  women  there  is  no  permanence  or  stability  in  the  teacher's 
calling,  and  this  keeps  down  wages.  The  number  of  applicants 
seeking  appointment  in  school-rooms,  joined  to  th«  uncertainty 
of  their  staying  therein,  both  lowers  the  standard  of  qualification 
and  the  value  of  the  labor,  and  so  wages  are  paid  in  proportion. 

Massachusetts. 

Worcester  needs  a  new  school  building.  The  school  com- 
mittee will  probably  report  in  favor  of  an  eight-room  building. 

The  Boston  Tramcript  is  in  favor  of  rewarding  the  teachers 
by  pensions  in  old  age.  The  city  pays  pensions  to  policemen, 
why  should  it  not  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  have 
become  gray  in  the  service  of  the  schools  ?  The  Transcript 
says: 

"  An  >i|;unciil  foe  (he  pensioaine  of  teachen  ciq  readily  be  numlalned 
OD  the  ground  that  the  teacher  is  as  much  i  protector  of  the  public  safety 
u  ii  the  policeman.  No  one.  it  is  believed,  will  queilioa  the  statement 
that  the  criminal  class  is  robbed  of  many  victims  through  the  ennobling 
a^nc7  of  the  public  schools.  And  even  more  directly  is  the  teacher's  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  interests  of  lav  and  order.  Not  long  ago  a  fruit  dealer, 
d  is  located  close  by  a  public  school,  complained  to  the  principal 


Leighborhood 

There  was  nolhmf;  malicious  in  the  pranks  which  a  lot  of  school  boys 
would  be  likely  to  play  upon  a  fruit  vender,  but  such  actions  are  certainly  a 
menace  to  law  and  order  if  allowed  to  pass  un reprimanded.  Shoitly  after 
the  complaint  was  lod^d  the  fruit  man  reported  at  the  school  thai  the  boys 
no  iDueer  troubled  him,  and  added  that  he  had  repeatedly  complained  to 
the  police  during  the  summer  without  avail.     The  police  were  powerless 

ai  carefully  Dunured  as  in  this  land  of  ouis.  pensions  her  teachers,  and  in 
Chicago  it  is  proposed  to  honor  teachers  in  the  same  way." 

Making  a  strong  plea  for  public  encouragement  of  the  Teach- 
ers"  Mutual  Benefit  association,  of    that  city,  the    Transcript 


••  While  the  per 

will  work  patiently  oi 
custom.    Ueantimc  th 


sysli 


■o  unpopular 


the  bulk  of  Boston's  ta: 
;  to  urge  the  subject,  an 

shaU  become  a  universi 
n  of  mutual  aid,  and  tl 


Teachers' Mutual  Benefit  usocialloD  has  for  di  yean  been  an  ictiTc  orpn- 
iiation.  Its  tiislence  is  more  or  less  widely  known,  but  its  works  an  not 
published  to  the  world  It  is  a  generally  accepted  ariom  that  be  who  helps 
himself  is  worthy  of  being  helped,  and  so  commendable  a  wcsk  as  this, 
struggling  on  under  sever*  handicaps,  should  be  encouraged  l>y  puMe 
recognition.  It  has  been  supposed  by  the  public  thai  the  fundi  ol  the 
association  were  at  least  sufficient,  when  addetl  to  iunatural  Income  throngh 
dues,  to  place  it  upon  a  firm  financial  basis.  The  main  fund  being  gob- 
setvatively  invested  does  wet]  to  net  four  per  cent.,  or  about  (a.Soo  an- 
nually. To  this  may  be  added  the  dues,  which  amount  amrmciaiaulr  to 
$S,ooo  a  year,  giving  a  revenue  ol  about  $11,000,  out  of  which  to  pay 
existing  annuities  and  sick  benefits.  It  waa  onginally  intended  to  jaj 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  salary  as  the  maximum  annuity, 
more  than  $600,  however,  but  with  the  thirty  annuitai 
forty  per  cent,  can  be  paid.  With  the  prospect  of  man, 
to  be  added  to  the  list  in  the  near  future,  the  outlook  of  tl 
not  such  as  its  officers  could  desire.  The  needs  of  the  orgaoiiation  are 
therefore  clear.  It  is  estimated  that  with  an  interesl-beaiing  fund  of 
Jaoo.oooallobiieations  could  be  met  for  some  lime  to  come,  and  even 
that  sum  would  not  admit  ol  the  payinc  of  more  than  lorty  anouitiet,  call- 
ing $400  an  average,  but  leaves  nothing  for  sick  benefits,  which  are  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  salary  during  the  term  of  disability,  Thiiwould,  however, 
in  all  probability,  be  sufficient,  as,  a-xording  to  the  plan  of  the  assooatiOD, 
a  male  teacher  must  serve  forty  years  and  a  lemate  teacher  thirty-five  yean, 

_ ,_imF  elieible  f -—      '^'—  ■   '"      ^- -■--— '---'- 

of  Boston,  I 


s  of  to-day  only 


The  Worcester  school  hoard  at  its  last  meeting  decided  to 
amend  its  old  rule  which  read  ;  "  All  teachers,  except  principals, 
high  school  teachers,  and  special  teachers,  shall  receive,  when 
elected  the  minimum  salary  ol  $500  per  annum."  It  will  be  so 
changed  that  it  will  meet  ejtigmcies  that  may  arise,  as  was  recently 
the  case  in  the  appointment  of  a  Miss  Delahanty  as  teacher  of  the 
seventh  grade  who  was  voted  a  higher  salary.  The  committee 
which  had  the  matter  in  hand  reported  that  the  rule  as  it  stood 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  bring  into  the  Worcester  schools 
any  person  from  without  except  one  of  inferior  ability  or  of  no 
experience.  They  said  that  they  frequently  find  it  praaicalljr 
impossible  to  supply  teachers  for  "acancies  in  upper  grades 
where  both  maturity  and  experience  are  indispensable.  The 
salary  paid  in  the  upper  grades  exclusive  of  the  ninth  grade,  is 
the  same  as  in  the  lower  grades,  and  as  a  result  teachers  do  not 
seek  promotion.  Several  schools  in  the  city  are  suffering  because 
of  the  limitations  of  the  rule  quoted  above.  It  is  frequently  found 
necessary  to  experiment,  placing  one  teacher  after  another  ia  - 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  hope  that  they  may  develop 
strength  for  these  positions.  In  the  judgment  of  the  coiomittee, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  occasionally  seek  a  teacher  from  oulsi  le, 
paying  her  according  to  her  experience  and  ability,  to  order  that 
the  positions  referreoto  may  be  properly  provided  for.  It  should 
be  noted  here  that,  in  the  high  schools,  teachers  of  experience  are 
generally  employed  and  are  paid  such  salaries  as  they  would  re- 
ceive elsewhere.  Referring  to  the  appointment  of  Miss  Dela- 
hanty the  committee  said  that  this  lady  had  served  successfully 
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for  nine  years  in  mded  schools  in  smaller  towns,  and  has  already 
achieved  a  decided  success  in  the  eighth  grade  at  the  school  in 
which  she  served  as  a  substitute. 

There  are  some  sound  ideas  embodied  in  the  report  of  this 
committee.  The  absence  of  the  usual  "talking  to  the  grand 
sund  "  about  appointing  only  local  talent,  etc.,  is  really  very  re- 
freshing. 

At  Lynn  the  school  committee  are  talking  of  making  cooking  a 
part  of  the  school  curriculum.  These  cities  and  towns  were  given 
as  having  cooking  schools  in  connection  with  their  public  sys- 
tems: Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Newport,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Mil- 
waukee, Duluth,  Des  Moines,  Los  Angeles,  SanU  Barbara,  Den- 
ver. Watertown,  North  Easton,  Haverhill,  and  New  Britain. 


-    Missouri. 

Nevada  public  schools  have  enrolled  1,400  which  is  about  200 
more  than  their  enrollment  for  all  last  year.  Supt.  W.  J. 
Hawkins  is  highly  pleased  with  the  outlook. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Coons,  examiner  of  schools  for  the  Missouri  univer- 
sity, has  resigned.  The  curators  of  the  university  will  probably 
select  his  successor  at  their  next  meeting.  The  examiner  is  paid 
$1,000  and  expenses  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  articulated  high 
schools  of  the  state. 

State  Supt.  Kirk  has  been  in  southeast  Missouri  for  the  last 
two  weeks  on  a  lecturing  tour.  His  next  series  of  cxammations 
for  state  certificates  will  probably  be  held  at  Macon  City,  St. 
Joseph.  Carthage,  De  Soto,  and  Jefferson  City,  between  the  25th 
of  May  and  3rd  of  June,  1896. 

The  Missouri  text-book  law  will  expire  Sept.  i,  1896.  Al- 
ready school  boards  are  selecting  books  to  take  the  place  of  the 
adopted  texts.  The  text  book  law  is  very  unpopular  in  Missouri 
and  the  schools  will  be  relieved  of  a  great  burden  when  it  ex- 
pires. 

About  half  the  counties  of  the  state  have  organized  local 
teachers'  reading  circles.  "The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature," 
and  *•  White's  Pedagogy,"  are  the  books  adopted  by  the  State 
Reading  Circle  Committee  that  was  appointed  at  the  State  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Northeast  Association  meets  at  Mexico,  Dec.  26  to  28. 
The  State  Association  of  colored  teaphers  will  hold  their  annual 
session  at  Palmyra,  Dec.  26,  27,  and  28.  Mr.  Joe  E.  Herriford, 
of  Chillicothe  is  president. 


Ohio. 


At  Canton  the  committee  sent  by  the  board  of  education  re- 
ported :'*  We  have  investigated  the  manual  training  system  as 
taught  in  Cleveland,  and  are  convinced  that  such  a  course  of 
study  is  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  if  such  a  study  was  adopted 
here  and  properly  taught  it  could  not  but  be  a  great  help,  not 
only  to  the  student  while  pursuing  his  studies  but  in  after  life. 
Manual  training  is  not  only  for  boys  but  also  girls.  Cooking  is  a 
verv  inexpensive  department,  not  onlv  to  equip  but  to  maintain, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  training  must  be 
beneficial  through  life. 

"  We  believe  manual  training  should  include  all  grades  begin- 
ning with  the  eighth  grade,  and  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  would  of  necessity  be  compulsory,  and  it 
should  take  in  other  grades  as  fast  as  practicable." 


Cornell  University. 

The  following  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  faculty 
of  Cornell  university  on  October  25,  18^5  :  i.  That  every  exam- 
iner consider  himself  wananted  in  conditioning  or  rejectmg  any 
paper  which  contains  bad  spelling  or  other  gross  faults  of  ex- 
pression, or  in  which  techmcal  terms  are  used  incorrectly.  2. 
That  examinatk>n  papers  be  returned  to  the  writers,  mistakes  in 
English  being  underscored  or  in  some  other  way  made  plain  to- 
the  eye. 

Some  professors  at  Cornell  university  have  always  considered 
the  quality  of  English  used  in  a  paper  before  marking  it.  Others 
feel  they  can  hanlly  be  asked  to  supervise  English  as  well  as 
chemistry  or  mechanics.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  quality  of  its  Eng- 
lish would  ever  decide  the  fate  of  a  paper  in,  say,  mathematics.- 
But  the  mover  of  these  recommendations  was  not  the  professor 
of  English,  and  the  action  endorsing  them  was  unanimous. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Cornell  University  Christian 
Association  for  '94-'9S  is  just  out.  During  the  year  the  member- 
ship rose  from  220,  of  whom  195,  were  active  members,  to  330,. 
of  whom  300  were  active  members.  There  are  800  church  mem- 
bers among  the  students  of  Cornell  umversity.  This  Cornell 
University  Christian  Association  is  probably  the  only  one  in 
America,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  anywhere,  where  men  and 
women.  Catholics  and  Protestants  all  work  together  harmoniously 
for  the  religion  of  Christ. 

The  zoological  department  at  Cornell  has  purchased  some 
monkeys*  whose  brains  are  destined  ultimately  for  Dr.  Wilder. 
They  are  now  alarmed  over  the  discovery  that  one  of  them,  » 
young  monkey  not  half  grown,  has  taken  to  eating  the  end  of  his 
own  tail,  and  that  he  has  already  devoured  quite  an  inch  of  it. 
If  he  cannot  be  stopped  he  will  reach  the  dissecting  table  much 
before  he  is  wanted.  It  is  suggested  that  the  effects  of  attend- 
ing a  great  university  have  led  this  monkey  to  an  effort  to  develop- 
unaided  into  a  man. 


Boston. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Wormelle,  master  of  the  Brighton 
high  school,  had  been  asked  to  resi^  ;  but  so  strong  a  feehng  in 
his  favor  was  created  upon  a  hearing  that  the  high  school  com- 
mittee concluded  to  review  their  former  action.  The  teachers 
generously  say  :  "  If  we  have  attained  any  measure  of  success  as 
teachers  in  this  school,  much  of  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Wormelle's  gen«- 
erous  encouragement,  and  to  the  firm  and  hearty  support  which 
he  has  never  withheld,  even  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  his  own« 
popularity. 

District  of  Columbia. 

• 

The  Washington  teachers  are  to  hold  a  fair  and  bazar  to  aid= 
the  Annuity  fund  ;  it  has  $1 2,000  and  wants  to  increase  it  to  $30,- 
000.  From  the  salaries  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  taken  so  that 
sick  benefits  and  pensions  will  be  possible. 


Brooklyn. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  society  has  been  incorporated.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  Caroline  B.  LeRow,  well-known  to  our 
readers.  Henry  W.  Matwell,  70  First  place ;  Emerson  Palmer, 
615  Putnam  avenue ;  Frank  L.  Babbatt,  149  Lincohi  place ;  Ellen 
T.  Brockway,  13  Greene  avenue;  Charles  N.  Chad  wick.  State 
street  and  Boerum  place ;  George  Foster  Peabody,  38  Monroe 
place ;  Fred  B.  Pratt,  Pratt  institute ;    Mary  Sharpe,  30  Garden 


"  To  make  good  reading  more  attractive  than  bad,  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  child  should  be  nourished  with 

the  best  literature  ^properly  chosen" 


THE  BEST  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 


UNEXCELLED  AS  A  SERIES. 


THE  HEART  OF  OAK  BOOKS. 


Edited   by   CHARLES   ELIOT   NORTON. 


BOOK  L 
BOOK  H. 
BOOK  111. 
BOOK  IV. 
BOOK  V. 
BOOK  VI. 


no  pages. 

153  pages. 
377  pages. 
315  pases. 
373  pages. 
380  pages. 


FIRTH'S  STORIES  OF 


35  cents. 
35  cents. 
45  cents. 
55  cents. 
60  cents. 
65  cents. 

OLD  GREECE. 


Rhymes  and  Jingles. 

Fables  and  Nursery  Tales. 

Fairy  Stories  and  Classic  Tales  of  Adventure. 

Shorter    poems  that  are  permanent    treasures    of 

the  language*  and  prose  from  the  best  writers 

of  the  past  three  centuries. 

108  pages.    30  cents. 


PENNliVlAN*5  SCHOOL  POETRY  BOOK.     139  pages.    40  cents. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  of  our  Publications  sent,  postpaid^  on  request. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.. 
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glace;  Edward  M.  ^Moird,  171  Contcress  street :  CoradtaR. 
hepard,  81  Columbia  ndghts.  and  Haydea  W.  Wheeler,  374 
Washington  atreet. 


Cincinnati. 

The  Star  says 
cate  of  militarv  training  in  the  high  school 


an  earnest  advo- 

itarytrs' 

ewhok     „ 

of  this  exercise  upon  our  high  school  boys  will  hesitate  to  insist 
that  all  the  boys  becompelled  to  participate  and  '  enter  the  ranks.' 
There  may  kw  worthy  exceptional  cases,  but  such  can  be  easily 
provided  lor.  The  erect  carriage,  the  prompt  attention  to  orders 
and  commands,  the  manly  boiring  and  prersonal  ambition  be- 
gotten, nil  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  universal  application  of  the  require- 
ments of  military  study  and  drill,  and  that,  too,  under  a  compe- 
tent military  instructor. 

Providence. 

7A*  Jotirtial  says :  "  Every  preparatory  school,  every  high 
school,  and  even  the  ^mmar  nchools  are  all  turning  out  gradu- 
ates who,  in  ninety-nme  cases  in  every  hundred,  are  specially 
trabed  for  the  civilians  rather  than  rustics,  and  will  all  be  con- 
suiners  of  food  rather  than  producers.  The  talent  of  the  country 
is  directed  toward  social  life  entirely,  leaving  only  the  unfortunate 
or  uneducated  to  grapple  with  the  fundainental  problem  of  creat- 
ing breadstulfs  and  meats  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Is  this 
common  sense  or  ordinary  prudence  ?  " 

New  York  City. 

As  to  the  overcrowding  in  the  schools  Supt.  Jasper  says . 
"  There  is  not  a  single  vacant  desk  or  bench  space  m  any  school 
in  New  YoA.  One  section  of  the  city  is  as  badly  off  as  another. 
The  increase  in  the  school  population  of  New  York  la  about  ic.- 
000  annually.  The  board  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
this.  We  were  not  given  the  money.  Now  that  the  legislature 
has  authorized  the  funds  we  are  building  rapidly  on  every  hand, 
but  it  will  be  two  years  before  we  will  be  prepared  to  meet  all 
the  demands.  With  buildings  in  progress  and  to  be  built  within 
that  time,  we  will  then  be  able  to  seat  all  the  school  children  of  New 
Vork,  In  malcbg  this  statement  I  am  allowing  tor  the  increase 
in  theschool  population."  About  5,000  children  cannot  find  room. 

Comfort  in  Travel 

!)e  r&moui  fut  tniui  of  the  Ulcblgu 
,''  between  Uuflalo  ind  aad  Cbicaeo  In 
nliu  from  the  eut.  PauenKen  ue  Eranled  the 
itoHriae  off  en  route  il  NUgva  Falls,  or  if  tlmewill  not  pet- 
_...  —  _._lii  from  the  car  windows,  or  the  plalfonn  at  Falli  View  the 
enndeu  and  most  comptehenure  view  of  the  ereat  cataract.  All  day 
trains  stop  Gtc  or  ten  minutei.  For  full  iafarmAtlon  inquire  of  local  ticket 
■wenta,  ot  address  W.  H.  Underwood,  Eulera  PasseDger  Agent,  Buffalo, 


Fait  and  Winter  AssociationB. 

Not.  IS,    NewEneUndAsMidatlonofSchoolSuperintenduiuatBdMa. 
Not.  16.    New  England  Conference  of  Educallonal  Worten  at  B««n. 
.  Not.  31-13.  Vermont  State  Teuhers'  Associatkm  at  SL  JoiUksbiBy. 
Not.  aB-ja,     North  Central  Kansa*  Teachers'  AModatioa  at  Belc^L 
Not.  09-30.    Centra]  Kansas  Teacben'  Association  at  HutcfainsoiL 
Not.  99-30.     Southwestern   Kansas  Teachers'  AsHidatloa  at  AiMnw 

:;itT. 

Nov.  39-30.     Northweriem  Kansas  Teachers' Association  atHllICiti. 

Not,  39-30.    Nottbwssteni  OhM  Teachers'  Association  at  THBn. 

Nov,  99-30.    UassKhusMta  Slate  Teacben'  Assadadon  at  Boston. 

Not.  39-30.    lllcblgBn  SehootmaMeis  Cteb  at  Ann  Aifaor. 

Nov.  19-3D.    Eastern  OUo  State  Te»cb«rs'  Assodation. 

Dec.  j-7.    Vermont  Sute  Teacher*'  Association  at  St.  Johosburr. 

Dec,  35-17,     Kansas  State  Teachers'  Assocotioo,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Dec.  3s-a*     Illinois  Stale  Teadien'  Association,  SpiiDE&eld.  IlL 

Dec.  iG,  17,  38.— Idaho  State  Teachers'  Assodaiion  at  Moscow. 

Dec.  16-37,     Southeast  Uliiouri  Teachen'  Association,  Poplar  BUifl.  Ha- 


prlTikgeoi  s 


Dec,  16-38.    Southwest  Missouri  Teachers'  AssodaliOD,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Dec.  16-iS.     Northeast  Ulssourl  Teachen'  Asiodation,  Mexico,  H^ 

Dec.  16-98— Uootana  State  Teacliers'  Assodadon  at  Anaconda,  w.  E. 
Harmon,  president,  V.  J,  Olds,  secretaire 

Dec.  16-98.  Indiana  State  Teachers'^  Association,  Indianapolis  (State 
House). 

Dec.  31-Jan.  i-i.  Iowa  State  Teachen'  Association  at  Dca  Moiiiaa.  K. 
C.  Barrett,  pres. ;  Carrie  A.  Bjine,  cbaimun  ex,  com, 

Dec.  31, -Jan.  l-a.—Southem  Educational  Association  at  Hot  Sfaingl 
Arkansas.  Pits't,  J.  IL  Preston,  State  Supl..  Jackson,  Miss.,  5ec>r.  Supt. 
Jamei  HcGinnis,  Owensboro,  Kf.,  Tresiurer  J.  M.  CBliiSle,  StSta  Sn^ 
Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  i~3.  Western  Arkansas  SUte  Teachers'  Association,  Hot  Sptiags, 
Ark, 

Feb.  iS-30.  The  nueting  of  Department  of  Superintendaaca  at  Jack- 
sonrille,  Fia.    President.  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones.  CleTeland,  Ohio. 

New  York  Day  at  the  Exposition. 

For  the  New  York  Day  at  the  Cotton  Slates  and  InlematJonal  Expori- 
tion  10  dBT  eicunion  lieketi  will  be  sold  b^  PenDs^lTania  Railroad  Cmar 
pan;  on  November  iglh  and  sist,  from  New  York  and  Brookljv  to  Adan< 
ta,  Ga.,  and  return  tor  $10.30. 

A  Good  Child 
is  usuallT  healthT,  and  both  conditions  are  deTeltmed  bf  use  of  props' 
food.     The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best  Infasfi 
food  \  so  easily  prepared  that  improper  feeding  is  inexcusable  and  unneeiB- 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Established  187a  Published  weeklj  at  $3.50  per  fear,  is  a  journal  d 
education  Cor  school  boards,  superintendents,  pnncipsls,  and  alt  tea^B* 
wlio  desire  to  have  a  complete  account  of  all  the  great  motementi  in  cdn- 

We  publish  The  Teacher-s'  Ikstititte,  monthly,  ft. 00  per  year  :  The 
Priuahv  ScHOOt.,  fi.oo  a  year;  Educational  Fouhdatiohs,  $i.ao  a 
Tear  ;  and  Oi;r  Times  (Current  Erenis),  monthlr,  30  cenu  a  Tear. 

e.  L.  Kbllooo  ft  Co..  61  EaA  Ninth  street.  New  York. 


To 

Remove 
That  Tired 
Feeling,  Take 


'Sarsaparilla 
Over  Half  a  Century 
Old.    Why  Not 
Pet  the  Best? 

AYKRV  PILLS  cure  Hsadaeha. 


U.S. 
ENSIGNS. 

School    Flags. 

MADE     FROM 

Best  XXX  Standard  Bunting, 

IVilk  Canvai  Htadingi  and  Brau  Crummeli. 

Send  tor  CKTAJMOVK  with  HPECIAL 

PBICBS  for  Schools  and  Bcbool  Boards, 

ta  any  of  the  following  addresses, 

Gonsolidateil  Fireworks  Go., 

Of  America. 

KnrToikCl^,  HM.a.UParkFlM*. 
CUetgo,  HI.         "    30,  SB  Soath  Watai  It. 
OlnolnnAU,  0,        "     S44  Ksin  Bt. 
n.  Loali,  K«.       "    BIO  >«rtk  BMond  St. 
B»ltlmon,Kd.    "    IM  Light  ft. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Mental  ,,^,^^ 
Nervous  ^^^ 
Mental  p.„„^ 

Freligh's 

1  yJXll^  Cerebrtf-Sfinanfi 
will  cute  whea   ererythmi;  else  has 
&iled.     Presdibcd  and  endorted  now, 

and  for  ten  years  past,  hj  over  40,0) 


Canctniraitd,  Prompt,  Pamuful. 

FoTtunla,  descriptive  pamphlet,  fall 
directioiu,  teatimoniala,  etc.,  to  way 

i.  O.  Woodruff  6*  Co,, 

KM-lOe  FiiUim  St..  Jfta  York  OKk 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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"Tree  rsi^-'cfgwEEi  Ho/ae"Soar 

Your  Cholca  of  Pniluigs.  "^iKiatai^'^^eftK 

■OCT  nniM  EVEI  MK. 

Number  in  nte  exceeds  any  other  one  article  of  furniture.     Has 

t-1«ddened  half  a  million   hearta.     Solid  Oak  throughout,  band- 

ntbbed  finiab.     Vcrj  handsome  carvings.     It  atands  5  ft.  high,  ia 

3}i    ft.  wide,  writing  bed  14   inches  deep.     Drop  leaf  closes  and 


locks.    A  braas  rod  for  c 


■  uUutad 


l<  liatltof  aik.p«Uiha4uiHaa*fln(ib,w1th  bnolUallT  inlnHl  thna- 
•r  tjKk.    The  Msl,  bod  anil  loot  mti  ara  opholuanil  villi  lUk  plB^ 

ID.9M  nd.totiwHDbrawn,aldmlil,bliuarallT*,r--<^^ — ■   ^^ri^^ 

>d rcrfscUr •lini'le In euilTwnMa.  RlinlliraiB 


"Gtmtsm^it.wm 


Hnn  a  line  n 


t^r 


t  weathn,  will  qdIcUt  boll  a  kat 
::aTitnl  Drift,  Houncl  Wlek.  Br 
—  ""  "'"It  riehlr  nlskal-plat 
HanoaoiEW  Ruaa  11 


Top.  UoltaaaTarr voodqualltTapproTadi 
Our  K«p>  are  lold  eatlrelT  on  tholr  merit*  with  a  jruaraiil 
ol  purity.    Thouianda  of  tanillleB  UM  tbem,  and  liaTe  1 
many  yean,  lu  every  locality,  cuDy  In  your  vicinity. 


OUR  OREAT  COMBINATION  BOX. 


MBiUtS  wnn  WOOLEN  SOAP 

A  »*Tteet  *o*p  far  Oannali. 

9  ma.  BOKAxmesoAP  powd 

A  nneonaled  laundry  luxury. 

M  DOZ.  OLD  emUiH  CASTtLE  SOAP 
H  DOL  (SEME  OATMEAL  TOUCT  SOAP 
M  DOL  ELITE  OLVCEUNE  TOOBT  SOAP    . 


4';  $10.00.    „.,.>»— 


I  BOTTU  MODJESKA  TOOn 

I>i«arv«  the  tealb,  liard«ni  ma  nuna, 
■wMtuu  tha  bnuL  •— — • 

I  PACKET  SPAMSn  BOSE  SACHET        .       .       M 

I  SnC(  NAPOLEON  SHAVIM  lOAP      .       . .» 

TVE  CONTENTS,  BOUOUT  AT  KBTAK,  COn   WM 
PVEMIUM  WOVni  AT  BTAH        .  .  HCM 


SBlaartMi*  to  tUi  Papn  may  nie  tte  0««di  ja  Daji  btloia  Bm  Is  Dw, 

After  trial  you — the  cotisumer  —  pay  the  usual  retail  value  of  the 
Soaps  only.  All  middlenten's  profits  accrue  to  you  in  a  valuable  pre- 
mium. The  manufacturer  alone  adds  Value;  every  middleman  adds 
Cost-  The  Larkiu  plan  saves  you  Aa^  the  cost  —  saves  you  half  the 
regular  retail  prices.    Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  know  these  facts. 


ir  atler  thirty  days'  trial  joti  Sad  aB  tbc  i 
tbt  Frtmiam  tatirtly  tmtU/kctorj-  and  aj  rtpi 
a*  goodm  an  mtildtet  to  oar  onler,  we  make 


■pa,  etc.,  of  aatxcttted  qaaUty  and 
eatcd,  remit  SIO.OO;  If  not.  notU^ 
0  charge  for  what  you  bare  aied. 


Many  people  prefer 
mit  in  aavance.  you   1 


1  aend  cash  with  order  —  it  ia  not  asked  —  but  if  yon 
j    remit  in' advance,  you   will  receive   in  addition  to   all   extras   named,  a  nice 

? resent  for  the  lady  of  tbe  house,  and  shipment  day  after  order  is  received, 
our  money  will  be  refunded  without  argument  or  comment  if  the  Box  or  Pre* 
I  mliiiB  does  not  prove  all  expected.    We  guarantee  tbe  safe  delivery  of  all  goods. 


THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

«-  nl  >)»■  I  jrkln  tlmn  M.nnf.rtudna  Co.,  althouih  unuiually  Rincroaa. 
imiuois  we  know 


Id  experience  lalili  their  Boodi  and  pfcmiuou  w 
■ruly  iHommead  them.— TX*  CirJiiUm  Wtrk. 


Literary  Notes. 

The  second  number  of  the  Prtgrttt  *f 
tk*  Wtrld,  the  new  m^aiincotup-to-date 
general  iaformation,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance and  ia  fully  up  to  the  standard  fixed  by 
the  initial  number.  Amoog  tbe  noubfe 
articles  of  tbe  November  issue  ia  an  excel- 
lent  and  simpte  explanation  of  tbe  "  Hooroe 
Doctrine,"  snowing  the  source  of  the  pre- 
sent wide  dtffcreoce  of  opinion  on  the  mean- 
ing and  application  of  that  famous  principle. 
Numerous  interesting  inventions  and  "cien' 
titic  discoveries  are  described,  accompanied 
by  good  illustrations.  Among  tbe  Icadmg 
articles  is  one  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith, 
of  the  bureau  of  education  at  Washington, 
in  which  that  well-known  specialist  shows 
the  important  results  of  grading  school 
cbildten  by  the  new  psychological  tests. 

Harptr's  Round  TabU  dated  November 
13,  the  second  issue  of  the  new  volume, 
contains,  besides  its  many  short  stories 
and  departments,  several  articles  of  espedal 
interesL.  "On  the  Bridge  of  an  Ocean 
Liner,"  by  Franklin  Matthews,  isadcschp- 
tion  oi  tbe  happeninfts  on  that  little  narrow 
platform,  from  which  every  part  of  a  great 
■hip  is  controlled.  William  Hamilton  Gib- 
son contributes  an  article  on  "  The  Floun- 
dering Beetle,"  with  a  minute  study  of  this 
little  insect's  interesting  ways. 

The  Outlook  says:  "A  superb  book, 
{fiarly  Vtnttian  PritUitig),  published  and 
edited  by  Signor  On^ia,  of  Venule,  has 
now  been  translated  into  English  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York).  This  uniqne 
volume,  valuable  in  text  but  eapecially  in 
illustration,  is  one  of  tbose  rare  books  which 


infallibly  tend  to  do  away  with  some  of  the 
want  of  harmony  in  the  typographical  art 
as  seen  to-dav— a  debasement  of  the  ideal 
which  tbe  early  printers  held  in  such  high 
esteem.  The  "book  describes  at  length  the 
history  of  printing  in  Venice,  where  it  was 
introduced  in  the  year  1469  by  John  of 
Speyer.  •  •  •  Thegreatname  of  Venetian 
typography  is,  of  course,  that  of  Aldns 
Manutms,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  about 
him  and  his  celebrated  editions  of  the  Greek 
classics.  An  illustrated  essay  on  bindings 
supplements  the  illustrations  of  typo- 
graphy." 

The  educational  paper  of  the  November 
Atlantic  is  "  Al  the  Parting  of  the  Ways."  a 
timely  article  upon  the  physical  education  of 
women  in  college. 

D.  C.  Heath  &Co.,  Boston,  have  in  press, 
for  immediate  issue  in  "  Heath's  Modern 
Language  Series,"  Seltctioiu  for  FrmeA 
Composition,  with  foot-notes  and  vocabu- 
lary, by  C.  H.  Grand^eni,  director  of  mod- 
em language  instruction  in  the  Boston  pub- 
lic schools,  and  author  of  the  "  Short  French 
Grammar."    This  little  book  will  meet  a 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 


prehe 


e  manual  for  school  and  Gidlcge. 


FOR    BOVS 

'and  girls. 
CHAUCER,     8PENSER,   SIDNEY. 

By  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Ely. 

aching   Literature    to   the    Young.     For 
General  Reading. 

n  trc*llii|t  la  tkrlghl,  chatty,  IntemilnK  my  of  Bacliih  anthon.    It  cannot 

Oloth.   Price  BO  Dents.  Speelal  Terms  for  Introduction. 

A II  lalirHUd  in  LiUrmtuTi  m»J  Rtmdinf/rr  Ik*  ViuMg  an  uTfi  It  m  tkU  tmt. 

C  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..       New  York  and  Chlcasro.  i^^' 


R" 


Glnn  &  Co..  announce  the  publication  in 
the  "International  Modem  Language 
Series,"  of  Frtnch  Prose  :  Places  and  Poo- 
plos,  edited  by  Prof.  Jules  Luquiens,  of  Yale 
university.  This  volume  contains  seven 
pieces  of  a  descriptive  character,  for  which 
no  better  presentation  is  needed  than  their 
titles  and  tbe  names  of  their  authors:  1, 
Les  Ours  de  Berne,  by  A.  Dumas ;  i.  Scenes 
dc  I'enfancc  de  Victor  Hugo,  taken  from 
the  biography  inspired,  and  perhaps  written 
by  himself ;  3.  Promenades  aux  environs  de 
Naples,  by  Marc  Monnier ;  in  substance  a 
description  of  Vesuvius  in  eruption  ;  4.  Pa- 

iodes souterraines,  by  P.  Loti ;  5.  lechiteau 
e  Versailles,  by  E.  Scherer ;  6.  Alger,  by 
the  artist  Eug.  Fromentin ;  and  7.  la  vie  en 
Italic  au  temps  de  la  Renaissance,  by 
H.  Taine. 
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Estey  Organs 


The  famous  Estey  Organs  embody  all  thai  long  ex- 
perience, skill  and  large  capital  can  produce.  Tbey 
contain  exclusive  essential  features  possible  only  in 
anorgan  emanating  from  the  oldest  and  largest  factory 
on  tins  continent. 


The  Eatej  Tone  exhibits  the  effect  of 
Ilie  great  care  which  ente»  into  the  Eetev 
Or^an.  It  has  that  rare  "  ainging  quality" 
which  blends  so  hatmonioutly  with  the 
voice — a  feature  much  desired  but  feldom 
obtaiucd. 

The  Eatej  Design  is  a  marvel  of  classic 
architecture.  It  Tepresents  the  true  artist, 
aud  appeals  to  all  cultured  tastes. 


The  Estey  Durability  is  simply  phc 
nomeaal.  With  tbe  purchase  of  an  Eftey 
Organ  you  dispense  with  further  thought 
a!  trouble  with  an  organ.  Its  rare  excel- 
lence will  rivet  your  warmest  approval  for 
B  generation. 

The  Eatej  Price  is  a  very  attractive  feat- 
ure. It  is  the  lowest  consistent  with  first- 
class  work.  It  is  always  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  but  never  at  the  sacrifice  oi 
quality. 

Remember,  tbe  Estey  Organ  is  not  superior  in  one 
point  only,  but  in  a  do^en  points.  In  variety  of  styles, 
si^es,  and  grades,  in  design  and  workmanship,  in  tone  and 
durability,  tbe  Estey  Organs 

Lead  the  World 

In  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  In  Conservatories,  In  Stu- 
dents' Libraries,  In  Concert  l-Ialls.  In  Chapels,  In  Churches,  and 
in  the  Home,  the  famous  Estey  tone  Is  heard  the  world  over.  In 
Europe  and  Asia,  In  Africa  and  Australia,  it  is  widely  known.  In 
this  country  the  name  "Estey"  has  for  over  fifty  years  been 
synonymous  with  fine  music. 

Two  Hundred  and  Eighty  Thousand  Estey 
Organs  made  and  sold  testify  to  these  facts. 

yVrite  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  BRattleboro,  VT. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noa  WoinatSt.,  PblUdeiphla. 

PnbUahera  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Clark's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

■  to  ipaml  HTa  or  alibt  jtm  narfili  KnpUs  (o««tlwr  lo  notb  Blwoablg  Latin  aad 
-■^■rnedotlunlHaullj  kwl  ilallatatlDl1rtBoo*7*«- "—■■"'"• 
ibnwa.  CV«cr«,  Sollwif,  Ovtdt  Vuvtnai,  lA^, 
!•,  foob  to  t»«b»TS  (or  aasnlaaMon.  ai  JO. 

—  1  IVflBjMiit*  Lat^  •* ^'— '  -■•-■ 

. ..» to  uaehart  for ' 
■A  B^^m.  B--— 


"^arsiK 


"^1 


lHaA,  Os^Ml  W  SI-  •'DtH.  w 
luUipMd  to  (li»  iBMtUgMir  B«rlw  of  olualw.  ai 
at^oria,  Lor4en  SeluiB*  B 
law  MtalOKiia  at  all  our  pnbllatlaiu. 


-CHOOSE  WITH  care:' 


So  many  teachers  a 
positions  lor  the  nex' 


aiious  for  good 
ool  year  that  the 


There  are  good  schooli.  good  teachers,  and  e^iod  Bureaus.     A  Eood  Bureau  is  one  thai 
getspoaitioDs  for  its  leachen  by  recommending  them. 
Turn  Nmw  Yomit  BouOATtOitAU  Bukbau  ia  incieaiing  Us  business  year  by  year.     An 

eiceller.t  reputation  has  been  established  because  it  seeks  (i)  capable  leachen,  (a)  well 
prepared  teachera,  (3)  leachers  in  all  respects  worth  recommending,  (4)  places  tor  these 
teachers,  and  (5)  because  Iheae  teachers  are  heartily  recommended. 
It  you  are  a  SuperinlendenI  or  Principal  don't  waste  time  over  a  list  of  teachers,  or  if  seeking 
a  place  do  not  be  satisfied  with  a  list  of  vacancies. 
ite  It  Ike  Sureau  Ikal  Rtcammendi. 

H.  S.  KELLOaO,  Manaia-,  No.  6|  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Fact 


BAY  STATE" 
mSTRUMERT 

means  that  in.  paint  ol 

TONE, 

BEAUTY, 

STRENQTH, 

IT  HAS  NO  PEER. 


JAY   STATE"   Gni. 

■^  tars.  Banjos,  Maa- 
dolins,  have  won  more  awards  (a6)  than  an; 
similar  inslruments  made,  indudioft  the 
onljp  American  Gold  Medals  ever  airaided 
in  their  class.  The-BAV  STATE"  (at- 
tory  ii  the  only  factory  in  America  in  which 
no  piece  work  is  allowed. 

Stnd  far  full  dtscriftivt  Catalegtu. 

JOHN  C.  HAYNES  &  CO., 

4S3-4'i3  Washington  St.,  &  33  Court  St., 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

>     MUSIC  SYSTEM 

The  only  System  comblnlnE  luv^ 

The  only  Systen  Indorsed  liy  Dnajej-  BnA  Dr. 

^ThefflBly  Syrtam  wbieb  bu  gottca  outotu* 

AdonlvO  h^'  hi"  'I'll.  l^i<.'H<l''t[>Eila,  HartronLuiA 
lODivs  UL  i..i]Lutli«olllilMlinih. 


KINQ.  RICHARIffiON  *  CO., 


Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
time.    Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  neit 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  tbe 
year  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pages. 
Handsomely  bound. 

Price  |t.jo;  to  teachers  (1.20;  post^e 
12  cents. 

E.   L.  KELLOGG   ft  CO.* 

NSW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


HAVE    YOU  SKIN   THK 


MANIKIN. 


It  ooDtaiDs  flfty  dlireraat  ooloml  plana  of  tk* 
human  liodv.  one-tnlrd  life  sti.  Bnry  ocian  In 
proper  podUoD  otbt  the  next.  Plata*  pvtaM 
on  oloth  and  durably  mounted  on  beavT  HDilH^ 
based,  and  bound  in  oloth.  Fifty  tbuuMnl  BB» 
but  bare  been  sold  for  fromW.to.lM  eatk 

poas.  Uia]ustrtaUfarthB«mdaat.*Mea,|i. 
apemal  pnoe  to  suDacnbcxi,  91,  poatpalJ.sautidl 
packed,  oomplete  witb  mannal 

1.  L.  ULIOM  *  00,.  InrTtrkrutOklMfa 
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'Woman's  Beauty.  , 

«Bic.ao.Aii».  B.W"  ~-  ' 


s^ys  do  city  ii?e  ,9ns 

Bementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marias 

Pall7  MpUined  kcA  illnatratcd  by  the 
Step  by  Step  Pritner 

in  Bonu  PronouDdoe  Priot. 


Eveiy  teacher  needi  this  book  to  pvg 
4tiU  OD  the  louDdi  of  the  laDguaee.    lu  I 


ductkm  would  n 


dail- 


Idj;  of  Readj 


__.      Wo  want  every  teacher  to  actively  in 
henelF  to  secure  its  use.      Price,    Jj  cents  pet 
cop;.     Special  terms  for  iotroduction. 

t.  L  tSUOGG  1  CO.,  In  loik  1  Wagi 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic  Cards. 

GREATEST  f  For  giving  ,  tectfd 
UBOR  J  any  amount  ^ST,!" 
SAVING  1  ofpracticein  vVlTC 
DEVICE    I  anthmctic     ^   '"«» 

Vnxn  the  lowest  endc  ol  prtmaiy  addiiioa.  thraucfa 
—   -->rceBtu<  toadvance  meaiuienienti.    3* 
irda  each,  everv  oae  dlSeieau    Price,  w 
Ml  per  sel,  poalpaid.    Complete  acts  ol  n  ir 
lome  woodcB  box.    Prica  on  appllatloo. 

L  L.  ULUKS  t  CO.,  In  loA  t  CUnir. 


tALL  THE  curst 

PuDllshed  In  The  School  Jonrn*! 

a.:r,e  for.  sj^^i^e: 

At  Reduced  Prloae. 

Half  Toaaa,  SOe.  wn  •«.  In.,  mlnlnHM  vriea. 

•!1."0. 
Uaj^KleblBia.  Te.  perav.la..  mlBlnaB  rrtoe. 

Order*  sllaDlil  IM  scut  In  aa  hob  as  potalbla  ado 
«D(B  appear  la  the  paper,  ai  ail  cuU  muit  be  dliposeC 

E.  L.  KELLOGQ  A  CO.,  fii  E.gth  St.,  New  York 
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G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish  imme- 
diately, in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Hememann, 
of  London.  Potms  of  Pathos  and  Delight, 
l)y  Coventry  Patmore.  This  volume  reprc- 
KDts  a  selection,  made  under  the  editor's 
direction,  of  the  poems  in  which  he  has, 
:o  use  the  editor's  language.  "  dealt  with 
[wo  things,  delight  and  sorrow,  those  human 
and  mteiligible  passions,  to  which  all  real 
poetry  has  access,  but  which  this  poetry 
touches  so  close  as  to  be  mingled  with  them 
and  changed  into  them." 

The  Review  of  Reviews  lot  November 
contains  a  half-dozen  interesting  portraits 
of  Pasteur,  and  presents  an  account  of  the 
illustrious  French  chemist's  life  work,  given 
by  Prof.  Percy  Frankland  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  British  Association,  together  with 
ihe  laie  Professor  Tyndall's  estimate  of  Pas- 
teur's discoveries — the  whole  ■forming  a 
unique  contribution  to  popular  knowl^ee 
i>[  the  great  scientist's  personality  and  pub- 
lic service). 

It  is  announced  that  ex-President  Ben-  ■ 
jamin  Harrison  is  engaged  in  wnting  a 
series  of  magazine  articles  for  Th*  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  in  which  periodical  they 
will  begin  in  the  December  number.  The 
series  will  be  called  "  ThisCountry  of  Ours," 
and  wiil  consist  ot  ten  articles  and  probably 
more.  The  papers  are  being  written  by 
General  Hamson  especially  for  women,  to 
meet  a  growing,  widespread  desire  on  their 
part  to  mielligentty  understand  the  work- 
ings of  ojr  government  and  the  great  na- 
tional questions. 

Launching  a  Ship. 

Impressive  as  the  launch  of  a  great  ves- 
sel always  is,  it  nevertheless  seems  a  sim- 
ple matter.  All  there  is  to  do  is  to  build 
two  toboggan  slides  under  the  ship,  raise 
her  from  the  supports  on  which  she  has 
been  resting,  put  a  lot  of  tallow  on  the 
slides,  and.  when  you  are  ready,  saw  loose 
the  thick  plank  that  holds  the  ship  by  the 
nose,  and  let  her  glide  into  the  water.  You 
must  have  the  wine  to  christen  her,  and  a 
crowd  to  cheer  her,  and  some  tugs  to  catch 
her  and  bring  her  back  to  her  pier ;  but  all 
these  are  mere  details,  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  any  ship  could  almost  launch  herself 
if  she  had  half  a  chance. 

A  launch  is  simply  taking  a  ship  from 
the  side  of  a  stream  down  to  the  bank,  and 
dropping  her  in  the  water  where  she  be- 
longs. This  involves  the  task  of  lifting  a 
mass  ol  iron,  in  a  ship  like,  the  5/.  Louis, 
of  7,000  tons,  and  the  work  of  lowering  it 
carefully,  for  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet.  All  this  has  to  be  done  in  the 
space  of  about  thirty  seconds,  during  which 
the  vessel  moves  nearly  600  feet.  At  once 
you  can  see  that  this  is  an  enormous  task. 
It  involves  the  greatest  responsibility  in  a 
<  short  time  that  the  ship-builder  meets. 
'  There  is  no  opportunity  to  correct  errors. 
Every  mechanical  appliance  must  work  to 
perfection,  and  the  manual  details  must  be 
as  nicely  adjusted  as  the  parts  of  a  watch. 
You  can  launch  a  vessel  as  you  can  build 
one,  on  the  rule  of  thumb  or  the  hit-or- 
miss  plan,  and  you  may  not  come  to  grief; 
but  it  is  best  to  put  all  these  things  in 
charge  of  that  master  spirit  called  science, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  our  physical 
advancement  in  this  world,  for  then  you 
know  it  will  be  done  properly. — Franklin 
'  Matthews,  in  November  St.  Nicholas. 


If  your  skirt  edges 

wear  out,  it's  because  you  don't  use 


|■s.H^M.i 


BIA5  VELVBTEBN 

SKIRT  BINDINGS 
It'a  easy  to  prove  It  for  yourself. 

Don't  take  any  binding 
••S.  H.  AM."  on  theTi 
what  anybody  tells  you. 
If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we 
will. 

tolheS.H.iufCo'.'p.  0.^1*6*9,  nSw  York  city! 
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Paris  Novelttea  in 

CLOAKS. 

Tailor-Made  Suits. 

Fur-Lined  Cloaks. 

Alaska  Seal  Coats. 

Persian  Lamb  Capes. 

ROBES  and  RVQS. 

%aadwau  c&  Sjci  Si. 

NEW  YORK. 


The  Best  Is 

BROWN'S 

FRENCH 

DRESSING 

For  LadlH'  aad  OUUtmIi 

Boots  A  Shoes. 


The  LeadluCoDaemtonof  AtneHca. 
TeiindedbT  Dr.  ETTDUtjte.  CAaLFASLTRM.  Direct^ 
TDoatntrdCaLcndu  ptriiiE  fUlL  lalbrmatioD  free. 
Vaw  Baflaad  tOBiertaterr  af  lailc,  Boiton. 
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Columbia 
Bicycles 

fill  ttiair  riders'  hearts 
with  unalloysd  eontsnt- 


If  you  would  know 
all  the  joys  of  cy- 

tiitie.  CoolpbracinB 
jiir;  hard,  smooth, 
dustless  roads,  and 
Columbiasreadyfor 
instant  delivery. 

TOPE  MFG.  CO., 


Interesting  Notes. 

In  the  attempt  to  erect  a  lighthouse  or 
beacon  on  the  dangerous  Diamond  Shoals, 
nine  miles  off  Cape  Hatteras.  every  engi- 
neer who  has  tried  has  thus  far  failed. 
Vast  cylinders  pf  boiler  iron  have  been 
dropped  to  the  shifting  sands  with  the  hope 
that  they  could  be  forced  through  to  the 
bedrock  below  and  serve  as  a  foundation— 
but  without  success.  The  lighthouse 
board  last  year  tried  to  secure  a  ^rm  base 
for  a  buildmg  by  driving  iron  piles  by  hy- 
draulic jets  deep  into  the  sand.  The  piles 
were  driven  and  a  super-structure  begun, 
but  the  fall  storms  played  havoc  with  the 
undertaking.  The  super  structure  was 
washed  away  and  the  piles  twisted  into 
corkscrews.  A  lighthouse  must  be  erected 
(or  the  safety  of  mariners  on  that  shoal, 
but  its  builder  has  not  yet  come  to  the 


tearing  the  skin  from  the  head  began 
never  be  known,  for  the  origin  is  lost  in  the 
mist  of  ages,  the  record  extending  back  be- 
yond even  the  mythical  period  of  man's  ex- 
istence. In  the  book  of  Maccabees  it  is  re- 
corded that  at  the  termination  of  one  of  the 


from  the  heads  of  the  vanquished  foes. 
This  would  be  evidence  that  the  custom  of 
scalp-taking  was  one  of  ihe  indulgences 
even  of  those  people  of  whom  we  have 
record  in  the  Bible.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
IS  an  established  fact,  that  the  custom  is  a 
universal  one  so  far  as  savage  man  is  con- 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  hj  the  book.      Fills  loc.  and 
X5C,    a    box.       Book   /ru   at    your 
drnggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 
Asmud  ulM  mora 


cemcd.  Whether  ethnologists  can  build 
theory  of  a  common  origin  of  man  from 
this  or  not.  or  whether  this  can  be  takeaa^ 
an  evidence  that  the  Indians  are  descend- 
ants of  the  lost  Israelite  tribes,  because  of 
their  habits  of  securing  mementoes  of  hair 
from  their  fallen  enemies  is  something 
time  alone  can  develop.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  a  fact  that  all  Indian  tribes,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  scalp  their  enemies  who  have 
fallen  in  battle.  Some  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Indian  habits  and  customs  deny 
this,  but  it  is  believed  that  no  tribe  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  taint  of  having  taken 
the  scalp. 

Joseph  B.  Crowley,  United  States  treas- 
ury agent  in  charge  of  Ihe  seal  islands,  says 
the  seals  have  approached  so  closely  to  ex- 
termination that  they  can  now  be  counted. 
Naturalists  from  all  partj  of  [he  world,  an- 
ticipating the  herd's  extinction,  are  clamor- 
ing for  specimens.  He  believes  that  this 
winter  measures  will  be  adopted  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  provide 
adequate  proteaion  for  the  remnant  of  the 
herd. 

It  is  not  a  new  idea,  it  is  indeed  a  very 
d  one,  that  by  chemical  treatment  a  wide 
variety  of  vegetable  and  natural  products 
can  be  easily  transformed  into  life-sustain- 
ing material,  and  which,  for  that  purpose 
only,  is  just  as  good  as  what  we  now  c-~ 
monly  call  articles  of  food.  It  is  onl) 
cefsary  in  this  connection  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  increasingly  Irequent  para- 
graphs in  our  newspapers  on  this  topic,  to 
convince  them  that  scientists  are  on  the 
keen  quest  for  the  discovtry. 

We  are  reminded  anew  of  all  this  by  the 
more  recent  experiments  of  Prof.  Huxley, 
of  England,  and  M.  Berthelot,  of  France. 
The  latter  has  becotns  qnile  enthusiastic  in 
his  declarations  that  chemistry  is  yet  to  be 
■'^-  ■.-ue  solvent  of  nearly  all  the  food  ques- 
I  of  the  present  day.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished ID  part  by  utilizing  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  central  heat  of  the  earth. 
The  latter  will  be  obtained  by  shafts  two 
miles  deep,  and  modam  engineers  are  equal 
to  this  task.  Chemical  transformation  will 
be  easy  with  such  a  source  of  heat  at  com- 
mand. When  energy  can  be  cheaply  ob- 
tained, food  can  be  made  from  carbon  taken 
from  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen  taken  from 
er,  and  nitrogen  taken  froro  air. 

Charles  F.  Brash,  the  inventor  of  the 
hist  commercially  successful  arc  lamps," 
says  TA4  Scitnlific  Machinist,  "  in  an  in- 
terview recently,  said  that  he  was  an  elec- 
Lrical  experimenter  from  boyhood  and  that 
his  high  school  graduating  thesis  was  on 
ihe  subject  of  electricity.  In  it  he  predicted 
that  electricity  would  eventually  light  the 
world.  He  had  strong  faith  in  his  idaes, 
and  hb  success  is  largely  due  to  that  confi- 
dence." 


Youghal,  Raleigh  planted  the  first  potatoes 
ever  grown  in  Ireland  The  vegetable  was 
l)rought  to  him  from  the  little  colony  which 
!ie  endeavored  to  establish  in  Virginia, 
rhe  colonists  started  in  April,  ijSj,  and 
Thomas  Harriot,  one  of  their  number, 
wrote  a  description  of  the  countiy  in  I  Stt;. 
He  describes  a  root  which  must  have  been 
the  potato : 

"  Openank  are  a  kind  of  roots  of  round 
form,  some  of  the  bignesse  of  walnuts 
5ome  (arre  greater,  which  are  found  in 
(noist  &  marish  grounds  growing  many  to- 

S ether  one  by  another  in  ropes,  as  though 
ley  were  fastened  with  a  string.  Being 
boiled  they  are  very  good  meal." 

The  Spaniards  first  brought  potatoes  to 
Europe,  but  Raleigh  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  to  introduce  the  plant  into  Ireland. — 
SI.  Niekolat. 
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Hie  fact  that  Hood's  SanapsriUa  has  eotaA 
thonsands  of  others  la  eett^nly  snffl- 
dent  reuon  for  belief  that  U  will  cm* 
you.  It  makes  pure,  rich,  healthr 
blood,  tones  and  •ucngtben*  the 
nwes,  createa  an  appetittt,  and  bnUdt 
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Be  sure  to  get  Hood' 
and  only  Hood's. 
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Hood**  Pill*  ue  purely  vegetable,  band 
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Is  absorbed  into  the 
circulation  almost  in- 
stantly. Beef  teas  and 
broths  contain  no  nour- 
ishment whatever. 
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Crown  Lavender 
Pocket  Salts. 

THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 
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lDKldPDtHe,79C.        "  "      fee. 

Aik  ronr  dnumlii  lor  tliem,  or  to  Hsdlnf  ellher  or 
tba  aboTs  amouDU  la  CaawaU,  XawT  a  Co.,  Mew 
York:  llelTlnaBad|«T,nrT.Atw(»d*OD^B(ii(Dat 
Qra.  a  ETau^nili^l.  P.  Marti,  Waabn.i  WUnot  J. 
Ball,  dn.iorw.  C.Seniiliam,  Clileaco;  onaofa  tj* 
boltle*  of  Pgckat  Salu  will  be  MM  free  to  aheaea 

''""'BemFB  ef  Wanbleaa  InttBrtaai 
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If  people  onljr  appreciated  how  much  more 
the^  were  paying  than  it  coats  to  produce 
articles  they  would  not  pay  their  money  to 
retailers  with  such  complacency.  The  mid- 
dle men  get  the  lion's  share  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  can  their  immense  profits  be 
dispensed  with.  The  Larkin  Soap  Manu- 
facturtng  Co..  of  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  have  solved 
the  problem  by  selling  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer. Besides  ihey  give  a  vatiety  of  pres- 
ents (under  this  system  they  can  afford  it), 
among  which  are  the  Chautauqua  desk, 
the  Chautauqua  rocker  and  reclining  chair, 
and  the  Chautauqua  heater.  A  booklet 
handsomely  illustrating  premiums  will  be 
sent  on  request.  Further  information  wtH 
be  found  in  another  column. 


1.  wooflborr.  in  w.  * 


D,  L.  DOWO'S  Mm, 


Astronomy  may  well  claim  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  ot  all  sciences,  not  because 
its  measures  are  on  a  scale  that  seems 
immense  to  beings  such  as  ourselves,  but 
because,  in  its  revelations,  the  very  greatest 
and  the  very  smallest  things— distances 
measured  bv  billions  of  miles,  masses  weigh- 
ing quadrillions  and  quinlillions  of  tons, 
light  and  heat  far  surpassing  all  that  is 
earthly — are  intermingled  in  intimate  union 
with  toe  vibrations  and  movements  of  mol- 
ecules or  atoms  of  which  trillions  may  be 
foimd  in  a  single  cubic  inch  of  gas,  Onr 
view  of  every  sun,  the  explanation  of  its  ___^____^^ 
heat  maintenance,  the  knowledgeof  its  con-  _my  r  BMEe 
stitution,  the  knock  of  meteorite  against  THIN  FJIGeS 
meteorite,  or  even  of  star  against  star— all  !?^^"..*'"'.'".?PJ?' 
these  in  their  vastness  inextricably  involve 
the  knocks  of  molecules  so  small  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  minuteness  can 
be  naX.—Litttll's  Living  Age. 

An  Important  Office- 
To  properly  fill  its  office  and  functions, 
it  is  important  that  the  blood  be  pure. 
When  it  is  in  such  a  condition,  the  body  is 
almost  certain  to  be  healthy.  A  complaint 
at  this  time  is  catarrh  in  some  ofits various 
forms.  A  slight  cold  develops  the  disease 
in  tbehead.  Droppin^sofcomiptionpass- 
ing  into  the  lungs  bring  on  consumption.  , 
The  only  way  to  cure  ihu  disease  is  to  pur- 
ify the  blood.  The  most  obstinate  cases  of 
catarrh  yield  to  the  medicinal  powers  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 

The  Tbachkrs'  InstitutkIot  Novem- 
ber, contains,  among  other  valuable  ar- 
ticles. Current  Topics.  III.— Editor  of  Our 
Times  ;  Puritan  Child  Life.— Anna  Van  : 
Dcr  Zee  Lee ;  November  Birthdays— E.  M. 
Carew  ;  A  Review  Lesson  in  Music. — Re- 
ported :  Home-Made  Apparatus. — John  F. 
Woodhull ;  Arithmetic  by  Life  Processes. — 
A.  M.  Kellogg  ;  Nature  Study  in  Season.- 
T.  G.  Rooper ;  Thanksgiving  Rhymes. — 
Mrs.  Jennie  Busey ;  Thanksgiving  Song. — 
A.  S.  Welter;  Suggestions  for  Christmas 
Exercises ;  Lessons  on  the  Stars ;  Study 
of  Bryant.  Monthly,  (ti.oo)  a  year.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

The  Primary  School  for  November 
has  many  important  articles  of  interest  to 
primary  teachers.  Among  them  are.  Cor- 
relation of  Subjects  in  Primary  Grades. — 
Harriet  F.  Esterbrooks-O'Sbea ;  How  to 
Use  the  Primary  School.— Jane  Artful ; 
Myths  of  Different  Peoples,  11. — Narcissa 
Lewis ;  Exercises  on  the  Kindergarten 
Gifts, — Nora  A.  Smith  ;  Primary  Observa- 
tion Work,  111.— Sarah E. Scales;  Physical 
Education.  IV.— W.  J.  Ballard  ;  A  Christ- 
mas Exercise. — Ella  M.  Powers;  Free- Hand 
Weaving  for  Second  Year. — Mrs.  Emma 
Hintz-Nye ;  A  Course  of  Study  for  Primary 
Grades;  Brief  Lesson  Plans:  The  Thanks- 
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A  touch 
is  enough 
for  cleanh- 
ness.  That 
is  why  it 
lasts  so. 
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LADIES  I C 

OoToalUnaOivtf     f 
GOOD   TEA.7^ 

If   BO.    send  this  ^ 
■dTerUaemeiit  and  IB  L 


^  pentad.     Any  kind  yon  may  seleot. 

J         HOW  ARE  YOUR 

UHINA  CLOSETS?  I 

4  Are  the  old  diahei  oUpi 
4  oraoked,  and  onraited  to  srtung  off  a  V 
4  spotlew  table-cloth  f  We  «ill  r«-  * 
4  plenish  it  FREE.  j 

^  Why  drink  poor  Taea  ud  OoSe«a,  h. 
J  and  rain  yonr  health,  when  you  t 
2  can  get  the  best  at  cargo  prices^  T 
2  PREMIUMS  for  all— Dinner,  Tear 
A  and  Toilet  S«ts.  Banqaet  and  Hanging  r 
^  Lamps,  Watohes,  Clooka,  Made  Boxes.  ^ 
■i  Oook  Booka,  Watch-Clocka,  Obemle  > 
^  Table  Oaten,  Onpi  and  8auoen,  ^ 
^  Plates,  Knirea  and  Forks,  Tnmblen,  ^ 
^  Ooblets,  given  to  Club  Agenta.  ^ 

^  eelebratod  Tes«,  Goffeea,  Baking  Pow-  ^ 
^  dir  and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  8M  ^ 
J  lbs,  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  exprc*  k 
J  fDrt^.0O;  charges  paid.  Headqaar.  T 
^  teis  in  n.  S.  for  Fai«  Teas,  Ooff«es.  T 
^  Eitraota,  Baking  Powder  and  Splcea.  T 
■i  Beautiful  Panel  (size  14i38in(ih€s)  r 
4  FREE  to  all  Fainini.  For  fall  r 
4  partldolars,  address 

^TliiMllBsrituTetCii, 

<       31  &  33  TeBsy  Street, 
j  P.  O.  Boi  289.  NEW  YORK. 


FREEgss.srt^«  The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

baiM.eto.  Dii!kanU(waid.llaiiBsL,tie«S<ak.  BitOAOWAv  Ama  BunrnmrM  antmrnr. 


NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  OFFERS. 


modenie  price*.    11  his  tKcn  iHcnclr  enlanted  tva 
biui(l»mcadiliiit>n[liMdc<Dbl«lti  torraer  capacltj. 


D  In  Ibta  counlry. 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Paop. 


The  Professional  Teacher. 


,4  poffc*,  (lie  of  Tx« 


>'  iHSTiTVTa— equal  to 


TbKiryindPncllceorteacblag.    Maov  Toliuble 
■nlcla  on  eduoiiQOJtl  lubjccii. 

Educational  Foundations.  Bmnj. 

iSi)j-3.— *oo  psfies.    Clotb,    Vrry  v»1n»ble  lo  every 
teacher.    60  ititli fHlfaiil.    R^ularprjceli.ij. 

Lubbock's  Best  too  Books. 

I  O  "■".    ReRuliit  price,  uj  ctnU. 

Pooler's  N.  Y.  School  Laws. 

lid  own  It.     Onlj   |  B    ' 


J.  9C.  OILiOCKTX, 

.  ft  A.   K.  Jebaiteii'a  Wall   Um^*, 

nd  aU  klndi  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIK8. 

S  Wart  14a  It..  a«w  Tfrib 


Mndcal.  far  aomidbif ,  ""^  wjfcjy  tatla 
L  fagtorr Belli  tot  spools,  Onrniai.  ac. 

Daacrlptjon  and  prloaa  ob  appUoaUan- 


civing  Feast. — Susan  M.  Best ;  Pussy 
Knowi.— <Song) ;  How  to  Teach  Figures 
and  Swot.  Mcmthly,  (ti.oo  a  year.)  Pub- 
listinl  bf  £.  L.  Kellbgg  &  Co. 


enUttilHid.  Reaular  price,  ij  nnu. 

Gladstone's  Object  Teaching. 

8  ctnU.    Regular  price,  ij  cents. 

E.  L.    KELLOGG  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 
teachers'  nelp,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  bow  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  get  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

6i  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y 


ss^sr^^ssTaS 


IBELL8 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 

^^  A.  S.  BABNES  *  CO..fi«  E.IOth  St,  N.T, 


■  CHOICK  OF  AN  OCOlIPATIOIf." 

Inetiaied  book,  if  If  ee  Talnable  blata  on  bow  b 

Ht  lilt  JSeatf  Me> 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  n 
tioning  THI  JOURNAL  wbeii  c 
rounicating  with  advenitert. 
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THE  feature  which  distinguishes  Qinn  &  Com- 
pany's Vertical  Round-Hand  Writing  Books; 
from  all  others  and  makes  them  the  most  prac- 1 
Ileal  Is  apparent  to  even  a  superficial  observer.  It  is,  j 
.as  its  name  suggests,  distinctively  a  round-hand  | 
writing. 

Heretofore  the  objection  to  vertical  penmanship 
has  been  that  it  could  not  be  written  rapidly.  These 
copies  are  made  so  as  to  be  reproduced  with  a  good 
degree  of  speed,  thus  making  vertical  writing  meet 
the  demands  of  business.  No  other  books  give  such 
copies.  Compare  the  roundness  of  the  turns  in  the 
letters  of  these  books  with  that  of  any  other  series. 
The  way  to  get  this  roundness  is  to  write  with  an 
arm  movement  which  is  of  necessity  a  free  motion. 

Qinn  &  Company's  Vertical  Writing  Books  pre- 
sent an  open,  round  hand-writing,  which,  when 
written  will  produce  the  greatest  legibility,  as  well 
as  add  to  the  beauty  and  general  openness  of  the  page. 

These  books  are  striking  examples  of  what  can 
be  done  by  the  printer  and  the  engraver.  Write  to 
us  for  descriptive  circulars.  We  Invite  your  corres- 
pondence. Six  numbers  of  the  series  are  now  ready. 
The  price  for  introduction  is  96  cents  per  dozen. 
OINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Boston.  New 
York,  Chicagfo,  Atlanta. 


BOOK    COURSES. 


TWO 

ilN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  ArltlunetlC.     Parts  I.  and  11. 

By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Language,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

B7  SOUTHWORTH  uid  GODDARD. 

Thoeaxe  work*  of  ilerling  mcrii.     There  ve  nany  othts  such  upon  our  UiL 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 


HniT  ■.  KatCrMka,  D.D.,  U 

Twelve  major  and  minorcoones,  witbelee* 
tives,  leading  to  th«  degree*  of  Master  of 
Pedfigogy  and  Doctor  of  PedMgOKy. 

Complete  profcMional  prepaimtioD  for  thow 
iceklng  to  become  supcrintendenu,  princi- 
pals, professors  In  normal  schools,  and  teacb* 
en  of  hig'herraiik. 

Year  begins  September  a  7. 
Schotar«hlp>  Offered. 

Spedal  Scholarship  tor  Wooiea. 


EDWARD  R.  SHAW.  PU.D.,  Dbav, 

Ualvanttjr  BuUdlac, 

WA8HINQTON  SQUARB,    -    -    N.  V.  CITT. 


lUCH.  SHEWEIL  i  SANBORN, 


New  York, 


Boston, 


Chicago. 


"tHPROVEMENT  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  AOE." 


THREE  NEW  MODEL 

SMITH  PR[MI[II  TIPEWRITERSI 

A/OS.    S,    3.    AND    4. 

HAVE  YOU   EXAMINED   THEM? 
MANY  IHPROVEHEHTS  Heretofote  Overlooked  by  Other  Manubctureri. 


The 
New 

Hammond 
Typewriter 

wo.    2 

AGAIN  CHOSEN. 

(Obi.  »,  ia»5.) 
Bv  TiLisi -rH  moH  Qui  BoCTOH  Ofmo. 

I  "  Boston  Board  of  Education  has  adop- 
I  ted  The  Hammond.  Ship  fifty  machines 
[  and  tables  Immediately." 

I  This  recent  and  unmistakable  recognition 
:  of  the  merits  of  the  Hammond  folloningso 
I  closely  upon  its  adoption  by  the  Chicago 

Board  oy  Edjcation  is  the  best  evidence 
I  of  "  Hammond  Supekiority." 

iVrilt  for 


eompari. 


^^ 


AMr,,,  THE  SlfflTH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPAKY, 

Br.nclj.Offlo..  In  Tw.n.yjN^f.  P«„olB.l  SyTaCUSB,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  • 

T>  EADERS   will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning   The  Journal    when  ctanmuni- 
•LV    catmg  with  advertisers.  | 


I  The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

.403  &  Aos  East  6ad  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

The  Posse  Gymnasium 

oBers  a  thorough  normal  course.  Uedals  for 
methods:  Boston.  1891,  Chicago,  iSgj,  and 
Anlweip,  iS^  Sumiper  course.  July  Sth  to 
Aueust  glh,  inclusive.  Tlh  Year  openi  Sept. 
i6t£.  Addresa 
iron  Nils  Posse,  ICG.V.,  B.Sc,  H.C, 

33  IrriDgtoa  Stmt,  BotTM. 
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Tba  edKora  want  sveiy  teacher  In  the  United  State*  to 
Inow  about  tfaia  brik^ii  Httla  paper  ol  Current  EvenU. 
More  attention  Is  beint  paid  to  the  teaching  of  Current 
History,  and  OUR  TinE5  Is  the  beat  aid  for  bo:b  teacher 
and  pupils. 

Foreign  Lands. 

Reforms  for  Armenia. 

There  have  been  some  excitiog  times  in  Eaatera  Europe  daring 
the  past  month  and  the  sultan,  Abd-ul  Hamid,  has  had  all  he 
could  do  to  maintain  peace  in  bis  dominions  and  at  the  same  time 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  great  powers.  Serious  trouble  occjr- 
red  in  Constantinople  when  a  body  of  Armenians  attempted  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  sultan. 


All  parties  in  Turkey  have  the  right  of  petition,  but  in  this  case 
the  petitioners  went  armed  and  came  into  a  collision  with  Mo- 
hammedans. A  light  ensued  in  which  many  were  killed,  but  the 
Armenians  suffered  most.  Those  that  were  arrested  werebound, 
clubbed,  and  in  some  cases  killed  by  the  Turkish  police.  The 
rioting  was  renewed  on  the  following  day  when  theSoftas  chased 
and  attacked  with  bludgeons  every  Armenian  they  met  in  the 
Siamboul  quarter  of  the  city.  In  one  caf6  they  killed  twenty  Ar- 
menians. It  IS  said  that  the  appointment  as  grand  viziet  of  Kiamil 
Pasha,  a  man  of  ability  and  energy,  is  the  only  redeeming  feature 
of  the  Stamboul  riots. 

The  representatives  of  six  great  powers  demanded  an  explana- 
tion from  the  Porte  of  the  cause  of  the  disturbances.  In  reply  the 
government  mentioned  the  steps  that  were  taken  to  maintain  order, 
anddeclaresthalMussulmanswerenotthe  aggressors  in  the  rioting. 
It  fortber  says  that  Armenians  killed  inoffensive  Mohammedans 
and  tliat  in  certain  cases  the  Mohammedans  had  to  defend  them- 
•dva  against  tbcir  attaclu.   The  reply  denied  the  reports  that  the 


government  forbade  the  sending  of  supplies  to  the  Armenians 
wno  had  sought  refuge  in  the  churches,  and  declared  that  the  re- 
fugees would  soon  leave  the  churches  and  return  to  their  bones, 
and  the  city  would  resume  its  normal  aspect. 

The  sultan  was  especially  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  afleet  of 
nineteen  British  war  vessels  at  the  island  of  Lemnoa  at  the  eit- 
trance  of  the  Dardanelles  and  asked  to  have  it  withdrawn,  but 
there  it  remained.  The  situation  looked  so  grave  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury returned  home  hastily  from  abroad  to  attend  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing. Seeing  that  the  powers  were  determined  the  Pone  decided 
to  accept  the  scheme  relative  to  reforming  the  administration  in 
Armenia,  which  was  submitted  May  ii  last,  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia.  It  is  provided  that  the  imperial  deputy  com- 
missioner charged  with  the  execution  of  the  scheme  of  reform 
shall  be  a  Christian.  All  the  questions  between  Turkey  and  the 
powers  relative  to  the  Armeniens,  it  is  said,  havenow  been  finally 
settled. 

Whether  the  arrangement  made  with  the  powers  will  be  lasting 
or  not  the  sultan  sees  the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  Darda- 
nelles. These  fortifications  will  he  useful  either  in  a  war  agamst 
a  European  power  or  in  case  there  is  an  insurrection  in  hb  own 
dom  nions.  Therefore  M.  Turpin,  the  inventor  of  the  explosive 
melinite,  has  been  summoned  to  Constantinople,  in  order  that  the 
Turkish  government  may  have  his  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  fortifying  this  strait, 

M.  Turpin  says  that  when  his  sys- 
tem of  defence  is  established  on  the 
European  and  Asiatic  coasts,  the  Dar- 
danelles and  Bosphorus  will  become 
inviolable  and  impasiiable  by  day  or 
night  not  only  for  a  fleet,  but  for  the 
united  fleets  of  the  world.  To  destroy 
a  fleet,  all  that  would  be  requ  red  is 
the  time  it  would  take  to  pass  by, 
and  he  would  not  have  recourse  to 
sunken  torpedoes.  Each  shot  would 
tell,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
vessel  struck  would  as  inevitably  be 

destroyed.    By  reason  of  its  pecu' 

system  cannot  fail  of  the  mark,  n 
toe  narrowness  of  the  t  traits. 

Within  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at  the  latest,  he  could  enable  a 
government  to  test  the  superiority  of  his  system  in  its  four  main 
applications — coast  defence,  defence  and  attack  (f  strongholds, 
armament  of  light  and  fast  steamers,  and  mitrailleur  ammunition 
wagons  for  armies  in  the  field. 

If  Turkey  Should  be  Divided— How  ? 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  (he  Turkish  empire  would  have 
been  dismembered  long  ago  if  the  great  powers  of  Europe  could 
have  agreed  on  a  division  of  the  spoils.  Since  Turkey  has  been 
In  trouble  over  Armenia  the  newspapers  of  Europe  have  asserted 
that  the  partition  of  the  empire  is  about  to  take  place  and  that 
the  plan  settled  upon  is  about  as  follows  ;  "  Greece  is  to  have 
Epirus  and  the  islands  in  the  iCgean  ;  Bulgaria  is  to  have  a  slice 
of  Macedonia,  although  Austria  is  to  be  allowed  a  strip  through 
to  Salonica;  Russia  is  to  be  given  Armenia,  France  Syria,  and 
England  Egypt,  while  Tripoli  will  fall  to  Italy.  As  for  the  sul- 
tan, he  is  to  be  relegated  to  Asia  Minor,  with  Broussa  or  Konieb 
as  his  capital.  Constantinople,  according  to  some,  is  to  be  a  free 
city,  according  to  others  will  be  granted  for  the  time  being  to 
Bulgaria,  and  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  under  some  sort 
of  international  guariptees,  are  to  be  free  to  all  nations. 

This  looks  well,  but  there  are  certain  questions  that  must  be 
settled  before  such  a  division  can  be  made.  Among  these  are 
the  control  of  the  lines  of  railway  extension  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Persian  gulf,  Russian  communication  with  the  Indian 
ocean,  the  control  of  the  Kurds,  a  new  Arab  caliphate,  and  the 
possession  of  Jerusalem.  The  strife  between  the  diECereot  repre- 
sentatives of  Christianity  for  the  strongest  influence  at  Jerusalem 


n  and  fire  his  automatic 
:  particularly  on  account  of 
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has  resulted  in  tbe  establishmeat  of  communities  of  monks  and 
priests  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  chuicties,  as  well  as  of 
tbe  Copts,  Jacobites,  and  others. 

Tbe  chief  st;u|;gle  has  been  between  tbe  Roman  and  Greek 
churches.  The  city  would  naturally  fall  to  tbe  share  of  France 
were  it  not  for  this  jealousy.  As  it  is,  it  is  said  the  ciar  would 
lose  his  throne  if  he  should  allow  France  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city.  Until  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  found,  the  sultan  will  remain  in  Constantinople. 
The  Dispute  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Venezuela. 
The  report  that  a  British  force  was  marching  through  Biazilian 
territory  to  the  land  in  dispute  between  thai  government  and  the 
govemment  of  Veneiuela  brings  the  question  ol  tbe  rights  to  tbe 
tenitory  again  to  the  front.  This  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  Venezuela  is  of  many  years  standing.  It  involves  the  right 
of  the  English  to  occupy  the  territory  beyond  the  Essequibo  (es- 
se-ke'  boj  river,  which  is  held  by  the  Venezuelans  to  be  the  true 
boundary  between 
their  country  and 
British  Guiana.  The 
United  States  is  al- 
so interested,  as  it 
has  been  held  dur- 
ing the  past  seven- 
ty five  years.accord- 
ing  to  the  Monroe 
docttine,  that  no 
foreign  nation  has 
a  right  to  take  for- 


cible 


any  territory  on  thb 
continent.  Secretary 
OIney  has  been 
making  an  investi- 

Suion  to  decide  if 
reat  Britain  has  a 
just  claim  to  this 
territory. 

Great  Britain  has 
appeared  disin- 
dined  to  submit  tbe 
matter  to  arbitratkin.  Secretary  OIney  submits  two  propositions, 
and  Great  Britain  is  left  free  to  choose  which  she  will  accept : 

First— If  the  <iuarrel  with  Venezuela  is  an  ordinary  boundary 
dispute,  having  its  origin  in  faulty  descriptions,  imperfect  surveys 
or  other  misunderstandings,  a  refusal  to  arbitrate  the  same  is  con- 
trary to  the  precedents  set  by  Great  Britain  herself  and  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations. 

Second— If  on  the  other  hand,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  and 
as  is  the  belief  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  dispute 
a;  to  thcjlocation  of  a  boundary  line  is  a  mere  disguise  under 
whicb  Great  Britain  is  attempting  by  superior  force  to  extend  her 
territorial  possessians  in  America,  this  is  directly  violative  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  will  never  be  submitted  to  by  the  United 
States. 

This  action  is  taken  by  the  administration  in  order  to  bring  this 
lOD^  standing  dispute  to  arbitration  and  have  it  settled. 

The  Uiest  phase  of  the  Venezuela  question  is  the  submission 
of  a  note  to  Venezuela  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  permit  any  overstepping  by  that  government  of  the 
botmdanes  marked  by  tbe  Cuyuni  and  Auracura  rivers.  Great 
Britain,  however,  expresses  willingness  to  submit  to  arbitration 
the  question  of  other  territories  in  dispute  beyond  that  limit. 
Should  Great  Britain  intend  to  take  naval  action  against  Venez- 
uela the  movement  would  be  confided  to  Vicc-Admirai  Erskine, 
in  command  of  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  Squadron. 
A  Socialist  Leader  to  be  Tried  fbr  Treason. 
Before  tbe  ofKning  of  the  German  reichstag  next  month,  Lieb- 
knechl,  the  Socialist  leader  will  be  tried  for  treason.  The  trial 
will  be  based  upon  a  speecb  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  the  Socialist  congress  at 
Breslau.  In  the  course  of  his  spteech 
Herr  Liebknecht  said  that  the  anti-revo- 
lution bill  had  been  a  miserable  failure, 
yet  the  government  bad  not  abandoned 
the  struggle.  The  highest  authority  m 
the  land  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
and  msulted  the  social  democrats.  '*  Let 
us,"  he  added,  "  take  up  the  challenge. 
He  IS  incapable  of  touching  us.  We  are 
above  his  insults."  ContinuinR,  he  said 
that  the  empire  would  lirst  collapse,  but 
socialism  would  triumph,  and  declared 
that  a  violation  of  universal  suffrage 
would  be  equal  to  a  death  warrant  for 
the  imperial  government. 

The  UBB  of  OUR  TIMES  In  your  school  will  greatly  Interest  yoer 
aoholari  In  what  Is  mIm  on  In  ths  world.  Parents  are  glad  to 
HO  tbit. 


Statue  of  a  Franeb  Canadian  OnvaUed. 
A  statue  to  Dr,  Chenier,  tbe  leader 
of  the  Tebellion  of  French  citizens  of 
Canada  against  the  British  government 
in  1837,  has  just  been  utiveiled  in 
Montreal.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  draw  up  a  paper  declaring  the  m- 
dependence  of  Lower  Canada  (now  tbe 
province  of  Quebec),  The  provisional 
government  had  its  headquarters  at  St. 
Charles.  Owin^;  to  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  tbe  British  forces,  all  incrim- 
inating documents,  including  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  British  cornered  the 
rebels  at  St.  Eustache.  where  Dr  Chen 
ier  fell,  fighting  for  the  cause  which  he 
thought  just. 

The  British  authorities  and  the  Loyal- 
ists of  those  days  bear  the  rebels  no  ill 
will  at  this  distant  date.  The  French 
Canadians  who  were  present  at  the  un 
veiling  of  Chenier 's-statue  expressed  no 
disloyal  seoLiments.  They  hold  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Chenier  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  home  government  to  their  needs, 
that  it  was  owing  to  his  sacrifice  that 
they  obtained  an  existence  worthy  of  a  free  people. 

Emperor  William  Banishes  his  Brother. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  brother  of  the  emperor,  has  been  sent 
away  on  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  because  of  a  serious  quar- 
rel with  bis  ruval  brother.  The  disagreement  between  the  em* 
peror  and  his  brother  is  said  to  have  arisen  over  the  or^anicatkn 
of  the  army.  Their  mother,  Empress  Frederick,  tried  m  vain  to 
effect  a  reconciliation.  Prince  Henry  and  his  wife  went  for  a 
month's  visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  his  grandmother,  at  Batanonl 
(bal-mor'  al). 

The  Tennjnon  Beaoon. 
The  illustration  shows  the  beacon  that  is 

froposed  to  be  erected  on  Hiehdown, 
reshwater,  on  the  western  end  of  tbe  isle 
of  Wight  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Tennyson. 
It  consists  of  a  tall  lona  cross,  thirty-two 
feet  high,  with  tbe  pedestal,  designed  by 
Mr.  Parson,  R,  A,  The  inscription  on  tb 
shaft  reads  as  follows :  "  To  tbe  memoiy 
of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  this  Crass,  a 
Beacon  to  Sailors,  is  raised  by  the  peo|de 
of  Freshwater,  and  others  who  desired  to 
honor  him  in  England  and  A'nerica."  There 
is  a  certain  fitness  even  in  the  choice  of  tbe 
form  of  the  monument,  as  Termyson  was 
strondy  interested  in  Celtic  Christianity, 
and  had  thought  at  one  time  of  writing  a 
poem  upon  the  monks  of  lona.     The  Tim> 

Hity  house  and  board  of  trade  have  ^reed  to 
accept  tbe  beacon  as  national  property,  and 
to  provide  for  its  proper  maintenance.  It 
will  be  marked  as  tbe  "  Tenn;^n  Beacon  ' 
on  all  oHicial  charts,  and  will  serve  as  a 
•^  landmark  for  vessels  entering  the    Solent 

from  the  west. 

China  Yields  to  Great  Britain. 
The  attention  of  the  school  should  be 
called  to  the  concession  just  made  to  Great 
Britain  by  China.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
Great  Britain,  as  the  leading  conmiercial 
nation  in  the  world,  must  attend  to  strict- 
ly it  is  the  protection  of  tbe  lives  and  pn^ 
erty  of  its  subjects  in  foreign  lands.  After 
the  Ku-cheng  massacre  the  Chinese  thought  that  the  British 
would  be  pacified  with  the  beheading  of  a  few  minor  officials; 
but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  make  amends  for  the  crime  nor  to 
prevent  further  outrages.  Nothing  less  than  the  de^rradation  erf 
Viceroy  Liu,  of  the  province  of  Sze-Chucn  in  which  tbe  out- 
rage took  place,  would  do.  China  hesitated  about  granting  this 
demand,  but  quickly  decided  in  favor  of  it  when  a  fleet  of  British 
gunboats, appeared  off  the  coast.  Japan  taught  China  that  her 
methods  of^ warfare  were  antiquated;  Britain  has  just  taught  her 
that  she  must  conform  her  laws,  at  least  as  far  as  foreigners 
are  concerned,  to  those  of  the  civilized  world. 

France  and  Russia  to  Help  Each  Other. 
President  Faure,  of  France,  will  probably  make  a  visit  to 
Russia  in  the  spring.  If  he  does  he  will  be  lod;|;ed  in  tbe  imp^ 
iai  palace  and  paid  the  highest  honors.  The  visit  will  have  polit- 
ical meaning.  France,  it  is  said,  will  support  Russia's  attempts 
to  oust  the  Japanese  from  Corea,  in  return  for  wnich  Russia  wtt 
aid  France  in  her  attempt  to  dislodge  the  British  from  Egypt. 
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Ttm  Work  of  Urals  Pasteor. 

This  eminent  chemist  and  scientist,  who  died  in  Paris  recently 


country  only  as  the  discoverer  ofa  cure  for  rabies  or  hydropho- 
bia by  inoculation.  But  this  is  not  his  only  claim  to  remem- 
brance. Years  ago  when  ihe  silk  culture  in  France,  which  pro- 
duced a  revenue  of  1 30,000,000  francs,  had  been  well-nigh  ruined 
by  a  disease  in  the  siltcworm,  M, 
Pasteur,  who  had  never  handled 
one  of  these  wor  ns  in  his  life  was 
induced  to  iavestigate  the  cause  oi 
the  calamity.  He  quickly  ascer- 
tained its  parasitic  origin,  and, 
though  ridiculed  for  his  views,  re- 
stored to  France  tbe  endangered 
industry. 

As  far  back  as  1863  he  demol- 
ished the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation  by  demonstrating,  con- 
trary to  scieniists  who  had  pre- 
ceded hitn,  thai  life  can  only  pro- 
ceed from  antecedent  life.  He  set 
up  his  laboratory  on  a  mouniain 
top  and  proved  conclusively  that  in  pure  air,  where  there  could  be 
no  contagion  of  germs,  fermentation  could  not  occur,  and  no  ani- 
malculae  could  appear,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  spontaneous  generation. 

The  vine  culture  in  France  was  imperiled;  Pasteur  saved  it. 
The  fowl  cholera  became  epidemic  in  Paris ;  Pasteur  suppressed 
it.  He  inoculated  cattle  for  "  splenic  fever."  and  stayed  the  dis- 
ease. He  successfully  inoculated  pigs  against  swine  fever.  He 
reached  the  conclusion,  indeed,  that  every  disease,  whether  in  man 
or  animal,  which  is  caused  by  a  micro-organism,  can  be  killed  by 
isolation.  "  Isolate  the  afflicted,  the  well  will  remain  well."  In 
his  last  years  he  received  many  honors. 

Tbe  French  Triumph  In  HadagaBoar. 
The  French  have  succeeded  in  capturmg  Antananarivo,  the 
capital  of  Madagascar.    The  troops  under  Gen.  Duchesne,   in 
marching  from  the  coast  to  the  capital,  had  severe  engagements 
H-ith  the  Hovas  on  Sept.  28  and 
29.    On  the  30th  the  French  at- 
tacked the  enemy  wbo  bad  taken 
up  their  position  in  the  mountain 
ridges  east  of  Antananarivo.  The 
positions  were  strongly  held,  and 
the  French  forces  were  divided  in- 
totwo  columns.  After  a  hot  con- 
test the  Hovas  were  driven  out  at 
their  position,  but  still  resisted  the 
advance  of  the  French. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  enemy's  batteries  at  the  pal- 
ace and  at  Ihe  north  end  of  the 
capital  opened  fire  on  the  French. 
Gen,  Duchesne  then  ordered  a 
general  bombardment,  and  sent 
six  columns  to  attack  the  town. 
At  this  point  the  Hovas  sent  mes- 
sengers to  demand  a  truce.  Gen.  Duchesne  stipulated  that  the 
French  should  occupy  the  town.  This  was  agreed  to  and  the 
occupation  was  immediately  effected. 

The  French  victory  places  the 
island  under  the  protection  of  the 
republic.  The  claim  to  the  island 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  Richelieu, 
two  crnturies  and  a  half  ago,  who 
coveted  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
Euese.  In  this  case,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  when  a  strong  nation  at- 
tacks a  weak  one,  there  is  not  even 
the  pretense  of  protecting  trade, 
for  France's  trade  is  only  about  ten 
per  cent,  less  than  that  of  England, 
Germany,  or  the  United  States. 
Gen.  Duchesne,  for  his  success,  has 
been  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

The  prime  minister  will  be  bai:- 
ished,  but  the  reign  of  Queen  Ran- 
avalonafll.  will  be  maintained.  She 
isof  medium  height,  thin,  and  lithe, 
as  undulating  and  supple  as  a  snake.  She  has  a  very  small  waist, 
a  small  toot,  and  tapering  fingers.  Her  complexion  is  light  choc- 
olate, ber  forehead  hindsome  and  noble,  her  hair  long,  thick,  and 
glossy,  her  eyes  shaped  like  almonds.  Her  cheek  bones  recall 
Ihe  definite  type  of  the  Malay  race. 

The  royal  residence  is  composed  of  eight  palaces.  Tbe  one 
which  the  queen  inbat>its  is  called  "  Eye  of  the  Day."    The  ofHcial 


palace  a  a  frame  buildine,  surrounded  by  stone  verandas.  A  trea 
trunk,  about  fortv  yards  in  height,  occupies  the  center  of  the  re- 
ception rOOtn.  It  was  carried  from  the  forest  by  S.ooo  men. 
Wnen  her  majesty  receives  strangers  her  audience  is  given  in  tbe 
silver  palace,  thus  called  because  it  is  ornamented  with  a  strii^  of 
Sliver  bells. 

The  Qaeen  of  Corea  Murdered. 

Because  the  Queen  proposed  to  disarm  and  disband  a  portion 

of  the  army,  tne  soldiers,   with  tbe  Tai-Won-Kun,  the  father 

of  tbe  king,  at  their  head,  marched  to  the  palace  in  Seoul  (£&  ool';, 

and  during  the  rioting  the  queen  was  murdered. 

The  Tii-Won-Kun,  who  Is  now  over  seventy  years  old,  and 
not  of  royal  descent,  succeeded  in  having  his  son  adopted  by  the 
former  king  and  has  ever  since  been  the  master  of  his  offspring. 
For  fifteen  years  the 
only  successful  oppos- 
ition to  bis  influence 
was  that  of  the  queen, 
and,  though  he  could 
never  heretofore  be 
directly  connected 
with  attempts  to  as- 
sassinate her,  it  is  well- 
known  that  he  has 
been  unceasing  in  his 
efforts  to  resume  bit 
control  of  royal  affairs. 
It  is  said  that  under 
bis  administration  the 
robbing  of  the  people 
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some  force  to  resist  it. 
That  force  will  be  sup- 
plied by  F^nce  Pak 
Yong  Kiu,  formerly 
prime  minister  of  the 
Corean  government, 
but  for  tbe  past  tew 
months  at  the  head  of 

the  Corean  legation  in 

Washington.  He  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  progressive  par- 
ty in  Corea.  While  Prince  Pak  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  he  man- 
aged to  introduce  various  reforms  to  curtail  the  misrule  and  the 
absolutism  of  the  sovereigns.  He  put  an  end  to  the  extravagant 
methods  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  barbarous  system  ot  extotl- 
ing  all  manner  of  tributes  from 
tbe  people,  by  fixing  annual 
allowances  for  the  palace  and 
all  branches  of  the  government, 
and  abolished  many  of  the  old 
laws  by  which  the  countri'  was 
crushed.  He  settled  the  relations  . 
between  soldiers  and  civilians,  es-  ; 
tablished  a  police  system,  and 
secured  personal  liberty,  as  well 
as  the  stability  of  real  property. 

This  dissatisfied  the  queen,  as 
her  soldiers  were  thus  prevented 
from  robbing  the  people,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  began  to  punish 

her  people  that  the  opposition  to       ^,  ^^  ,^  ^  ^^^ 
him  was   open.      Then  he  was 

obliged  to  fly  ;  he  went  to  Japan  and  thence  came  to  the  United 
States.  He  expects  to  return  to  his  country  to  lead  the  reform 
party  once  more. 

The  Japanese  have  admitted  that  their  officials  in  Corea  were 
very  negligent  in  not  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  the  queen.  A 
thorough  investigation  will  be  made  and  the  guilty  ones  pun- 
bhed. 

Important  DlscoTerles  In  Franz  Josef  Land. 
The  account  of  the  Jackson- Ham's  worth  polar  expedition,  that 
b  now  being  published  in  England,  shows  that  the  map  and  char- 
acter of  Franz  Josef  Land,  huheno  accepted,  to  be  very  inaccu- 
rate. A  sea  and  islands  were  discovered  where  the  mainland 
was  supposed  to  be.  Markham  sound  and  the  terrilory  to  the 
northward  are  totally  different  from  their  delineation  on  previous 
maps.  The  mountains  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  Austrian 
expeditions  are  invisible  on  the  clearest  day.  The  ponies  taken 
with  them  were  of  the  greatest  value.  The  animals  clambered 
over  the  ice  hummocks  with  skill  and  agility,  and  kept  fresh  well. 
Several  more  ponies  will  be  sent  to  Franz  Josef  Land  in  June, 
when  the  IVindward  returns  there. 

A  leading  Sister  of  Charity  recently  stated  at  a  meeting  oftbe 
numerouB  SiiterB  of  tier  order  engaged  In  educational  work  nur 
New  York  City,  that  OUR  TIMES  was  the  best  paper  of  the  kind 
she  knew  of.  Its  large  lee  In  the  Cethollo  >ohoolB«ttectsttsreal 
value. 
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BrszHlan  BetMla  Pardoned. 
The  Brazilian  officers  who  took  part  in  the  recent  revolutions 
and  have  been  pardoned  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  re-enter  ac- 
tive service  until  two  years  shall  have  elap:ed,  but  they  may  draw 
their  fnll  pay.  Admiral  Mello,  Gen.  Silveyra,  and  Martin  will  re- 
turn to  Rio  de  Janeiro  next  month. 

Italy  and  Portugal  at  Odds. 

The  canceling  of  the  visit  that  Kiag  Carlos  proposed  to  make 

to  King  Humbert,  the  change  in  plan  being  due  to  the  attitude  of 

the  Pope,  has  caused  friction  between  Portugal  and  Italy.    Dip- 

lomatic  relations  with   Portugal  have  been  suspended.     This 

course  taken  by  Premier  Cnspi  is  applauded  by  the  Liberals. 

The  belief  is  that  Portugal  will  recall  her  minister  to  Italy. 

The  Proposed  New  Capital  for  BrazlL 

The  Brazilians  have  found  Rio  de  J[aDeiro  (r^'o  da-zhS-ua'  ro), 

though  beautifully  located,  very  undesirable  in  some  respects  as  a 

capital.    One  is  that  fever  is  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  of  the 

year.    Acommissionhas  just  reported  in  favor  of  acapitalona  new 

nte  on  a  hij;b  plateau  of  the  Pereneos  (pa-r£-nl'-oce)  mountains, 

between  latitudes  1 5'  40'  and  16"  8'  and  longitudes  49"  3I'  and 


more  than  that,  for  the  territory  set  aside  is  sixty  miles  wide  and 
one  hundred  miles  long.  It  is  about  a  day's  journey  from  the 
coast  by  rail. 

Lord  Saokvllle  Crttlelses  Mr.  Bayard. 

Lord  Sackville,  British  minister  to  this  counti?  from  iSSi  to 
to  1888,  published  recently  a  pamphlet  reviewing  his  career  in  the 
United  States  and  severely  criticising  Mr.  Bayard,  present  am- 
bassador to  England,  and  secretary  of  state  at  that  time.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Lord  Sackville's  recall  was  asked  (or  by 
President  Cleveland  because  he  was  charged,  during  a  heated 
presidential  contest,  of  advising  a  voter  how  to  cast  his  vote.  A 
foreign  minister  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  politics  of  the 
country  to  which  he  ia  sent.  The  English  papers  have  given 
little  attention  to  Lord  Sackville's  utterances,  except  to  condemn 
them. 

Japan's  Mew  Navy. 

Japan's  shipbuilding  program  (or  the  next  five  years  has  been 
definitely  settled.  Id  addition  to  the  two  large  ironclads  now 
building  in  England,  she  is  to  have  four  Ime-of-batlle  ships  of  the 
Jttffal  SovertigH  type,  three  cruisers  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  tons, 
four  cruiMrs  of  4,000  tons,  with  a  speed  of  twenty  knots,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  craft.  When  this  program  is  carried  out,  her 
fleet  will  comprise  six  first-class  line-of-battle  ships,  each  more 
powerful  than  any  vessel  Hying  a  foreign  flag  in  Eastern  waters, 
and  a  large  squadron  of  magnihcent  fast  cruisers. 
A  Sixth  Term  for  Pres,  Diaz. 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  Pres.  Porfirio  Diaz,  of  Mex- 
ico, called  attention  to  the  progress  made  under  his  administra- 
tion, the  peaceful  relations  maintained  with  foreign  powers,  the 
sanitary  regulations  adopted,  the  charitable  institutions  aided, 
the  expansion  of  mining  industries,  railroad,  telegraph  and  postal 
extension,  the  hopeful  condition  of  the  national  finances,  etc. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  will  be  elected  president  for  the  sixth  time. 
Tunneling  through  the  Alps. 

It  will  take  five  years  and  cost  )ii,ooo,ooo  to  pierce  the  Simp- 
ton.  Two  parallel  tunnels  are  proposed,  57  feet  apart,  but  con- 
nected at  intervals  of  23$  feet,  They  will  be  about  \2\  miles 
long  each — a  third  longer  than  the  Mont  Cen's  tunnel  ''nd  a 
quarter  longer  than  the  St.  Gothard.  Work  will  begin  in  the 
spring. 

A  Soatb  Amerlean  Gold  Belt. 

Immense  numbers  of  miners  are  flocking  to  the  gold  mines  at 
Carsevine  on  the  island  of  Cayenne  (ki-yenn'),  near  the  coast  of 
Guiana.  Large  quanties  of  gold  have  been  found,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  there  b  a  golden  belt  extending  from  Venezuela 
to  tlrazil. 

Thirty  German  military  officers  have  gone  to  Valparaiso  to  act 
as  instructors  o(  the  Chilean  army. 

A  Dublin  firm  has  used  successfully  a  camera  that  takes  a 
plate  seven  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide. 

The  Hungarian  government  estimates  the  total  wheat  crop  of 
(he  world  this  year  at  2,401,123,000  bushels. 

The  civil  marriage  law  has  gone  into  effect  in  Hungary.  The 
disabilities  of  Jewish  subjects  have  also  been  removed. 

The  indemnity  that  will  be  paid  to  Japan  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  Liaotong  peninsula  has  been  reduced  to  30,000,000  taels. 

An  additional  amount  of  lifty  million  francs  b  to  be  asked  of 
the  French  Chambers  on  account  of  the  Madagascar  campaign. 

Cairo  and  Alexandria  will  probably  have  electric  railways  within 
a  year.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  road  from  Cairo  to  the  Pyra- 
mids, a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
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Death  of  a  FMnoiu  Vii^^nlan. 
Ex-Senator  William  M^one,  of  Vir|;inia,  died  ii 


Washington 
16,  was  pad- 
uatea  from  the  Virginia  military 
institute,  and  aftcnrarda  became  ■ 
teacher  in  the  Kappabaimock  mili- 
tary academy.  Later  he  was  en- 
gaged in  building  various  railroads, 
and  during  the  war  served  wilb 
distinction  in  the  Confederate  army. 
He  was  made  major-general  in  1864, 
and  for  repelling  Bumside's  as- 
sault at  Petersburg  was  styled  the 
"  Hero  of  the  Crater."     After  the 


, .,  and  b  that  year  there 

was  a  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate.  In  the  organization  of  the 
senate  he  broke  the  tie  by  casting  his  vote  with  the  Republicans. 

Cheap  Transportation  ftam  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Deep  Waterways  Associa- 
tion, whose  object  is  to  secure  better  water  communication  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic,  was  opened  in  Cleve- 
land, September  24.  The  opening  addresses  were  made  by  Gen. 
E.  C.  O'Brien,  of  New  York  city;  Mayor  McKisson,  of  Cleveland, 
and  International  President  Oliver  A.  Howland,  of  Toronto  ;  E.  V. 
Smalley,  of  St.  Paul,  said  that  Cleveland  had  been  demonstrated 
to  be  the  most  convenient  point  where  the  ores  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  could  meet  the  coats  of  Ohio.  It  ba~ 
outstripped  all  other  Ohio  cities  because  of  its  position  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  thousand  miles  of  deep  waterway  which  now 
reaches  from  Duluth  and  Superior  to  the  Niagara  river.  Its 
prosperity  will  be  increased  when  that  witerway  is  extended  east- 
ward to  meet  the  tidal  flow  of  the  Atlantic,  Thomas  F,  Clarke, 
one  of  the  speakers,  said  that  public  opinion  should  conce^ 
trate  itself  upon  the  following  things: 

/'i'rj/._Inimedlite  improveniiDt  of  (he  Erte  and  Osveeo  cuiali,  opOD 
vhich  s  vote  1>  to  be  Uken  in  New  Vork  stdte  >t  the  Nonmber  electJOD. 

Afcfri/.— Comtnictlon  of  a  tblp  ODil  not  leai  tbut  Iwentj-five  fact  deep 
around  the  falls  of  NU^an. 

Third. — Surveying  the  Oiweeo  and  Albanjr  route  to  >ee  if  luch  ■  eaoal 
cao  be  built  withio  pnctiuble  Rmiti  of  coit. 

FoHrlll.—U  Beel3  of  <i*el  baigcs  can  be  built 
both  OD  tbe  canal  and  on  the  lakes,  the  cost 
would  be  less  Ihan  by  a  ihip  canaL 

Resolutions  were  adopted  affirming  the  necessity  of  connecting 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic.    William  Lyman,  of  New  YoA, 
was  elected  president  for  a  year,  O'Neill  Ryan,  of  St.  Louis,  vice- 
president,  and  P.  V.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Chicago,  treasurer. 
Death  of  a  Promloent  Author. 
Readers  of  magazines  and  books 
will  regret  to  learn  of  tbe  death  of 
Prof.  Hjalmar  Hjorih  Boyesen  (hyal' 
:  hyorth  boi'-«-sen).  of  Columbia 


college.     Although  a  Norw^ian  by 
birth  he  became  a  master  of  English 


and  wrote  numerous  volumes.  The 
best  known  of  hb  liaions  perhaps 
are  "  Gunnar,  a  Norse  Romance," 
and  "  A  Norseman's  Pilgrimage." 
He  was  also  well  known  as  a  critic 
and  drimatist.  Prof.  Boyesen  in 
literature  was  always  a  realist,  and 
was  known  as  an  admirer  and  critic 
of  Ibsen  (ib'sen)  and  Bjomson 
(bye  m 'son). 

Long  Distance  Transmission  of  Eleotrldty  at  Sacramentoi 
If  some  American  of  the  past  century  could  have  awoke  from 
the  dead  and  beheld  the  fairy-like  evening  scene  in  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  recently  he  would  have  thought  he  was  in  another  world. 
Twenty-live  thousand  many-colored  incandescent  lights  and  six 
hundred  arc  lights  made  the  streets  as  light  as  day  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  while  a  lon^  procession,  m  which  there 
were  many  symbolical  and  industrial  floats,  was  passing.  The 
procession  was  in  honor  of  the  successful  transmission  of  electrical 
power  from  a  dam  twenty-two  miles  away,  where  great  turbine 
wheels  generate  electricity  in  four  one  thousand  horse  power  dyn- 
amos. The  electricity  will  be  used  to  light  the  houses  and  streets 
and  run  the  machinery,  and  some  of  it  may  be  used  for  heating. 
The  loss  of  power  in  transmission  is  said  to  be  only  ten  per  cent. 
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Fighting  the  Baef  Tnut. 
It  has  been  pniiy  clearly  shown  that  the  higb  prices  of  dressed 
beef  last  spriog  were  caused  by  the  beef  trust  of  Chicago  who 
regulated  the  number  of  dressed  cattle  that  should  be  sent  to 
agents  in  various  places  aad  tiicd  the  price.  The  matter  is  now 
under  investigation,  and  nine  great  packing-houses  are  involved. 
Secretary  Morion  has  issued  an  ordtr  auchoriziog  the  free  admis- 
sion oE  cattle  (ram  Mexico  from  and  after  October  »,  iitstead  of 
waiting  till  the  month  following,  with  the  view,  it  Ls  said,  of  fight* 
ing  this  unscrupulous  combine. 

An  Eanoatlonal  Test  for  South  Carolina  Voters. 
The  South  Carolina  constitutional  convention  adopted  the  Mis- 
sissippi pUn  of  suffrage  with  some  modifications.  Thatplan  pro- 
vides that  such  persons  as  can  read  any  designated  section  of  the 
constitution,  or  who  can  understand  it  when  read  (the  election 
officer  determines  whether  or  not  the  understanding  is  correct  I) 
can  vote  (if  not  he  is  disqualified).  After  1S98  no  03e  can 
register  who  cannot  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  those  who  register  prior  to  that  time  on  the  "  understand- 
ing "  clause,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  franchise  thereafter  ex- 
cept for  crime,  idiocy,  etc. 

The  AuthOF  of  "  Tlve  1'  America." 
Harrison  Millard,  a  noted  composer  who  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  si*ty-five,  was  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  patriotic 
song,  "  Vive  1'  America."  He  served  in  the  civil  war,  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  struggle  received  the  brevet  of  adjutant-^neral.  He  was  an 
opera  composer  and  opera  singer.  Among  his  most  popular 
songs  are  "  Waiting,"  "  Flag  of  the  Free,"  and  "  Under  the 
Daisies."  Much  of  his  work  was  religious  and  he  composed  a 
ntimber  of  masses  and  vespers. 

Arizona  Asks  for  Statehood. 
Arizona  has  asked  to  be  made  a  state  and  will  probably  soon 
be  admitted.  She  has  77,000  people,  an  assessed  valuation  of 
over  ti7 ,000,000  ((350  10  each),  579.000  acres  under  cultivation, 
750,000  more  in  process  of  reclamation  by  means  of  irrigation, 
10,000,000  capable  of  cultivation,  40,000,000  acres  of  graxing 
lands,  8.000,000  to  10,000,000  feet  of  standing  lumber,  yearly 
mining  products  worth  %i  2,000,000,  and  37,000  Indians  who  have 
lost  all  love  for  fighting. 

How  Congress  Stands  on  the  Silver  Question. 
A  poll  of  the  next  Congress,  by  the  New  York  chamber  of 
commerce,  shows  88  for  free  silver,  316  against,  J 3  doubtful  or 
views  not  known  ;  of  those  for  it,  30  are  Republicans,  51  Demo* 
crats,  7  Populists ;  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  all  New  England  report  delega- 
tions solid  against  it. 

Back  from  the  Arctic  Regions. 
Lieut.  Peary  and  a  party  have  returned  from  their  polar  expedi- 
tion bringing  with  ttiem  a  large  number 
of  museum  specimens  of  Arctic  animals, 
minerals,  and  meteorites.  So  far  as  the 
attalnmentofthe  object  sought,tbe  expe- 
dition was  a  failure.  During  the  whole 
trip  Lieut.  Peary  only  got  tweWe  miles 
nearer  the  pole  than  on  his  previous 
trip.  The  sufferings  of  the  party  were 
very  great,  and  at  one  time  tney  had  to 
eat  their  dogs  to  sustain  life.  Lieut. 
Peary  says  he  believes  the  north  pole 
will  be  reached  soon,  but  he  will  not  be 
the  man  to  get  there,  as  he  is  done  with 
Arctic  travel.  "There  are  three  things," 
he  says,  "that  operate  against  those 
who  try  to  reach  the  pole  :  The  ice  that 
is  in  the  way  of  vessels,  the  darkness 
during  so  many  months,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  in  carrying 
about  enough  provisions  in  a  condensed  form.  These  are  the 
difficulties  that  some  one  must  largely  overcome  it  the  work  is  to 
be  accomplished." 

Ther  Want  Foe's  Cottage. 
The  Shakespeare  society  of  New  York  city  held  a  meeting  re- 
cently at  the  Poe  cottage  in  Fordbam,  where  the  poet  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  wrote  some  of  his  most  popular  poems  and 
stories.  President  Appleton  Morgan  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
favored  the  purchase  of  the  cottage  by  the  society,  in  order  to 
preserve  it.  If  some  action  is  not  taken  soon  it  will  be  destroyed, 
as  the  proposed  widening  of  the  Kingsbridge  road  will  cut  it  just 
ID  halves. 

More  Soldiers  for  Cuba. 
Spain  is  to  send  13,000  more  soldiers  to  reinforce  tbc  army  of 
Gen.  Campos  in  Cuba.    This  raises  the 


1  the  island  t 


with  a  heavy  force  and  crusn  the  rebellion . 

however,  are  not  likely  to  remain  in  an;^  one  place  long  enough 

to  be  crwhed.    They  know  the  country,  its  morasses,  its  jungles. 


and  its  mountains ;  diey  have  the  sympathy  of  the  people  and 
tbc  ability  to  wear  out  hostile  armies  in  skirmishes  without 
ever  engaging  in  a  pitched  battle.  Then  there  is  a  danger  for 
Spain  at  home  ;  if  too  many  men  are  withdrawn  there  may  be  a 
rebellion  that  will  require  as  many  men  in  Madrid  as  in  Cuba. 
■eUahon  HaU  of  Philosophy. 

An  important  event  at  the  Catho- 
lic university  in  Washington  recent- 
ly was  the  dedication  of  the  Mc 
Mahon  hall  of  philosophy  and  the 
opening  of  the  institution  to  lay  stu- 
dents. Among  those  who  were 
present  and  took  pan  in  the  exer- 
cises were  Mgr.  Satolli,  the  apos* 
tolic  delegate.  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Bishop  Keane,  and  others.  The 
new  building  was  erected  througdi 
the  munificence  of  Monsignor  Mc 
Mahon,  who  became  wealthy 
through  real  estate  transactions  in 
New  York  city.  When  a  young 
man  he  was  left  a  small  patrimony, 
which  he  invested  in  city  property,  and  the  great  increase  10 
values  of  real  estate  during  fifty  years  brought  him  a  fortune  of 
more  than  $400,000. 

Miles  Standlsh's  Landing  Ptaee. 
The  spst  where  Miles  Standish  landed  September  39,  t63t,  in 
Squantum,  Mass.,  has  been  marked  by  a  unique  monument,  com- 
posed of  round  stones  brought  by  members  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolutbn  and  kindred  societies,  and  placed  in  position  oy  1 
mason.    The  address  was  by  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
Another  Ship  for  Uncle  Sam's  NaTjr. 
The    annored    cruiser  Brooklyn  was  launched  recently  at 
Cramp's  shijivard  in  Philadelphia.     She  is  a  twin-screw  ship  of 
9,371  tons  displacement,  or  over  a  thousand  more  than  the  New 
York.     On  the  load  water  line  her  length  is  400.5  feet ;  beam, 
extreme,  64.68  ;  draught,  normal,  34  feet ;  indicated  horse  power, 
r6,ooo;  estimated  speed  in  knots  per  hour,  so;   coal  capacity, 
'•753  tons.     The  contract  price  of  the  ship  is  $1,986,000. 
The  President  at  the  Atlanta  Exiwsition. 
President  Cleveland  and  party,  consisting  of  Secretaries  Car* 
lisle.  Lamont,  Herbert,  Smitn,  and  Morton  and  Postmaster-gen- 
eral Wilson,  with  the  lady  members  of  their  families,  arrived  at 
the  Atlanta  exposition  Oct.  21  on  a  special  train.     They  stopped 
at  Charlotte,  Greenville,  Spartanburg,  and  other  places  on  the 
way.    The  president  viewed  the  exposition,  reviewed  the  troops, 
ana  made  an  address  commendatory  of  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  the  South. 

Utah  Propartng  fOr  Statehood. 
Utah  is  making  arrangements  to  take  its  place  among  the  sis- 
terhood of  states.  The  political  parties  have  nominated  candi- 
dates for  United  States  senators,  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
state  officers.  A  party  in  Utah  is  opiposed  to  statehood ;  they 
charge  that  the  Mormons  are  exercising  too  much  influence  in 
politics. 

Complaints  Against  Admiral  KlrklaniL 
Rear  Admiral  William  A.  Kirkland  has  been  detached  from  the 
command  of  the  Europiean  squadron  and  ordered  home.  It  is 
expected  that  he  will  retire  voluntarily  from  the  service  at  once, 
although  his  retirement  for  age  would  occur  very  soon.  The  ad- 
miral has  been  recalled  because  Secretary  Herbert  has  not  been 
pleased  with  his  conduct  for  some  time.  The  first  friction  with 
the  department  occurred  when  Admiral  Kiikland  congratulated 
Pres.  Faure,  of  France,  on  his  election.  The  secretary  held  this 
to  be  wrong,  and  admiral  replied  that  he  congratulated  M.  Faure 
in  a  personal  capacity  and  not  as  a  United  States  officer.  Next 
Admiral  Kirkland  was  charged  with  making,  in  a  newspaper  in- 
terview, insulting  comments  on  the  American  missionaries  in  Sy- 
ria. This  was  Drought  to  the  attention  of  the  navy  department 
by  a  religious  organization  in  Boston.  Then  a  complaint  was 
made  by  a  chaplain  in  the  navy  who  charged  that  Admiral  Kirk- 
land insulted  him  during  the  ceremonies  of  opening  the  Kiel 
canal.  The  admiral  ordered  him  below  in  an  insulting  manner 
because  he  did  not  appear  in  a  regulation  uniform.  Other  re- 
reports  of  a  more  personal  nature  have  been  mad  ,  and  after  con- 
sidering them  it  was  decided  to  detach  the  admiral  from  his  com- 
mand. Commodore  Selfridge  has  been  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  European  squadron. 

Silver  Coinage  to  Stop, 
All  silver  coinage,  except  that  of  subsidiary  silver,  has  been 
ordered  suspended  after  Nov.  1  next  by  Secretary  Carlisle.  In 
carrying  out  this  policy  the  New  Orleans  (La.),  mint  will  be  prac- 
tically closed  and  dismantled  after  that  date,  and  its  seventy  em- 
ployees furloughed  without  pay.  Since  Mr.  Carlisle  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  department  the  ci»nage  of  silver  dollars 
has  amounted  to  4,382,324 ;  that  during  the  few  years  past  is  U 
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fbttowi:  i86s,  3,9$6fiii ;  1894.  7S8:  1B93.  5.343.000;  1893,  8.- 
339,000;  1891,  37/x»,ooo.  The  total  coinage  of  silver  uoder  all 
«cti  amounU  to  $413,389,309- 

The  trcuury  now  holds  ol  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the 
"Shcrmati  act,"  137.644.000  fine  ounces,  the  cost  of  which  was 
4114.080,333 ;  the  coining  value  of  this  bullion  in  silver  dollars  is 
$177,964,000.  If  this  bullion  were  coined  into  silver  standard 
dollars,  the  profit  to  the  government  on  its  coinage  would  be  nearly 
$54,000,000,  which  sum  could  be  pdid  out  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  oragainst  which  silver  ceriiRcates  could 
be  issued. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  aciion  taken  hy  Secretary  Carlisle  is 
to  convert  all  the  silver  bullion  held  by  the  government  into  gold 
obligations. 

Sherman  notes  become  gold  obligations,  and  the  silver  coined 
standard  silverdollars  and  the  silver  ceitifi;;ates  issued  upon  them 
become  silver  obligatiors.  The  suspension  of  the  coinage  of 
standard  silver  dollars,  therefore,  leaves  the  bullion  stiver  free 
from  any  further  liability  of  conversion  into  silver  obligations. 
Tbe  closing  up  of  the  New  Orleans  mint  leaves  only  the  United 
States  mints  at  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  in  operation.  At 
these  mints  only  gold  and  subsidiary  silver  will  hereafter  be 
coined,  unless  Congress  should  direct  to  tbe  contrary,  and  its  ac- 
tion should  be  approved  by  the  president. 

Oen.  mies  In  Command  of  the  U,  S.  Army. 
The  close  of  September  brought  the  retirement  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Scbofield  from  tbe  position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  the  appointment  of  Maj,- 
Gen.  Miles  to  the  position. 
Gen.  Ruger  beccmes  by  this 
change  commander  of  the  de- 

eartment  of  the  East  with 
eadquarters  at  New  York 
city.  Gen.  Miles  won  distinc- 
tion in  the  civil  war,  his  ser- 
vices being  especially  valuable 
in  the  final  campaigns  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  his  Indian  cam- 
Eaigns,  however,  that  gave 
im  his  widest  reputation. 
He  has  fought  and  conquered 
more  Indian  chiefs  tnan  any 
L  other  American  soldier.  The 
tribes  that  he  has  brought  to 
terms  include  the  Southern 
Cheyennes  (sht-ens')  and 
Arapahoes  (a-rap'  a-hos),  (be  Kiowas  <ki'o-was)  and  Comanches 
(k5-man'  chta),  the  Sioux  of  many  different  bands,  the  Northern 
Cheyennes.  the  Nez  Percys,  the  Bannocks,  and  the  Apaches 
<a-pa'  Chez). 

A  secret  compact  has  been  formed  in  Guatemalaa  to  oppose 
the  federation  ol  the  Central  American  republics. 

The  law  annexing  '5,000  acres  in  Westchester  county  to  New 
York  city  is  sustained  by  tbe  court  of  appeals. 

It  is  announced  from  Rome  that  Mgr.  Satolli  (sit-tol'-e),  the 
papal  delegate  to  the  United  States,  will  be  made  a  cardinal. 

Rhode  Island  has  voted  down  the  proposition  to  increase  the 
terms  of  the  governor  and  state  officers  from  one  to  two  years. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  general  land  office  shows  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  patents  over  the  previous  year  of  10,408,- 
133  acres. 

The  Liberty  Bell  at  Atlanta  (which  is  not  the  original  bell  at 
Philadelphia,  but  a  copy  of  it)  is  to  ring  every  midnight  until 
Cuba  is  free. 

The  overthrow  of  the  church  party  in  the  recent  revolution  in 
Ecuador  probably  means  the  separation  of  church  and  state  m 
that  country. 

The  state  department  at  Washington  has  been  notified  that 
Spain  refuses  to  allow  American  missionaries  to  return  to  the 
Caroline  islands. 

President  Cleveland  has  issued  an  order,  bringing  under  civil 
service  roles  a  large  part  of  the  consular  service,  including  all 
officers  whose  income  from  salary  or  fees  ranges  from  $1,000  to 
$2,500. 

The  International  Navigation  Company's  new  steamer,  the  St. 
Paul,  had  a  trial  trip  oS  the  New  England  coast  recently,  and 
made  an  excellent  showing.  She  was  built  at  the  Cramp  ship- 
yard at  Philadelphia. 

The  representatives  of  the  Irish  cause  in  America,  at  Chicago, 
tecently  adopted  a  resolution  in  (avor  of  using  physical  force 
in  securing  the  independence  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
sound  thinkers  that  this  declaration  will  injure  the  cause. 

Superintendent  Skinner,  of  New  York  slate,  has  issued  a  circu- 
lar calling  the  attention  of  school  officers  to  the  lau'  requiring 
them  to  provide  school-houses  with  flags.  The  failure  to  pro- 
cure a  Hag  is  sufficient  cause  for  the  removal  of  the  oRicer  who  is 
guilty  ol  the  neglect. 
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StPTEMBER. 

19.— The  Spanish  General  Linares  shoots  three  peaceful  Cutan 
citizens;  Antonio  Maceo  gives  orders  to  kill  severa]  Spanisb 
prisoners. 

ao, — English  men  of- war  makes  a  naval  demonstration  up  the 
Yang-tse-Kjang  river, 

31,— The  Conservative  party  advocates  sectarian  schools  ituhe 
British  isles,  supported  by  national  funds. 

22.— A  monument  10  Cavour  dedicated  in  Rome  in  the  pres- 
ence of  King  Humbert  and  other  notable  persona. 

33.— CubaJi  filibusters  acquitted  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

34.— Natives  jn  the  islantl  of  Timor  rebel  against  Portuguese 
rule. 

33. — The  Japanese  capture  two  towns  in  Formosa. 

36,— Cholera  epidemic  in  Pekin ;  30,000  deaths  in  four  days.- 
Dr.  Talmage  accepts  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  at 
Washington. 

37.— The  Standard  Oil  company  secures  35,000  acres  at  Rug- 
by, Tenn.,  on  which  oil  and  gas  wells  will  be  sunk. 

28.— Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  receives  an 
order  for  forty  locomotives  from  Russia. 

30.~An  Armenian  riot  in  Constantinople  results  in  tbe  death 
of  several  persons. 

October. 

I.— Spain  loses  another  cruiser,  tbe  Chrislobal  Colon ;  it  runs 
aground  off  Mantua  and  sinks. 

3.— Cadiz  preparing  a  lar^ e  fleet  for  use  against  Cuban  rebels. 

3, — Tbe  Priests  Eucharistic  Leaeue  (Roman  Catholic),  in 
session  in  Washington,  passes  resoluiions  in  favor  of  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  Sunday. 

4.— King  Humbert  congratulates  Premier  Crispi,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  his  seventy-sixth  birthday. 

6.— Argentina  subsidizes  a  steamship  line  to  New  York. 

7, — The  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britm 
relative  to  trade  between  France  and  tbe  Dominion  of  Canada 
ratified. 

8.  A  heavy  increase  in  exports,  especially  iron  and  steel,  re- 
ported. 

10. — Nicaragua  settles  her  debt  with  England. 

IT, — A  meeting  of  Cuban  sympathizers  in  New  York  city. 

13, — According  to  the  treaty  of  peace  no  territorial  concessiom 
shall  be  made  by  the  Hovas  to  foreigners  in  Madagascar  without 
the  consent  of  France. 

14. — Secretary  Olney  said  to  have  retjuested  the  Spanish  gor- 

iment  to  extend  Consul  General  Williams'  power  so  as  to  en- 
able him  to  protect  American  citizens  in  Cuba. 

I ;.— The  New  York  Yacht  club  formally  accepts  tbe  challenge 
for  the  America's  Cup  sent  by  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  on 
behalf  of  C.  D.  Rose. — A  new  cabinet,  composed  ol  members  of 
all  parties,  formed  in  Norway,  with  Dr.  Hagerup  as  premier.— 
Tbe  town  of  Zabara,  in  Arabia,  bombarded  and  destroyed  by  two 
Bnlish  warshigs. 

16.— In  her  prel 
be  the  finest  01  her  class  in  the  world. 

t8.— The  steamship  Paris  undergoing  thorough  repairs  at  the 
Cramp  shipyards,  Philadelphia. 

19. — It  is  stated  that  Spain  is  dissatisfied  with  Minister  de 
Lome's  diplomacy  in  this  country  and  tbat  be  may  be  recalled. 

20.— Rev.  T,  De  Witt  Talmage  preaches  his  farewell  sermou 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 

31. — The  Meyer  ballot  machine  to  be  used  in  the  town  o( 
Northfield,  Staten  Island,  at  the  coming  election. 

32.— Young  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor  enrolling  with  the  revo- 
lutionbts ;  attacks  on  Christians  continue. 

23. — Great  rush  to  the  gold  fields  discovered  at  Harley  Creek. 
Montana.— Serious  forest  fires  in  Wisconsin.— Paderewski,  tbe 
pianist,  arrives  at  New  York  on  the  White  Star  steamship  Tt»- 
tonic. 

Questions  and  Answers. 

What  is  there  to  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  aod 
Canada,  besides  the  ereat  lakes  I  P.  S.  R. 

A  line  of  pillars  was  recently  completed  to  mark  the  boundary 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico.  The  land  boundary  be- 
tween the  Unittd  States  and  Canada  is  marked  in  a  similar  way. 

Will  vou  give  in  Otjr  Times  the  ten  most  Importaot  Americsui  Ions- 
tions?  C.H.G. 

Judging  from  their  effects  in  revolutionizing  art  and  industry. 
tbe  ten  most  important  American  inventions,  we  believe,  are  as 
follows:  1.  The  steamboat,  Robert  Fulton  (1765—1815).  x. 
The  telegraph,  S.  F,  B,  Morse  (1791— 1872).  3.  The  sewinz 
machine.  Elias  Howe  (1819—1867).  4.  The  cotton  gin,  EE 
Whitney  (1765—1825).  5.  The  process  of  vulcanizing  rubber, 
Charles  Goodyear  (1800—1860).  6.  The  reaper,  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick  (1806—1884).  7-  The  telephone,  Alexander  G.  Bell 
(1847 ).     S.   Tbe  incandescent  electric  light,  Thomas  A. 
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Edison  (1847 ).    9.  The  perfecting  printing:  press,  Richard 

M.  Hoe  (1812^1886).  10.  Iron  turreted  war  ships,  John  Erics- 
son (1803-  1889).  Although  Ericsson  was  bom  in  Sweden,  be 
spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in  this  country. 

Is  it  true  that  a  railroad  is  to  be  built  round  Mt.  Etna  ? 

Utah.  F.  M. 

The  railway  is  ah-eady  completed.  It  is  about  sixty-two  miles 
in  length.  The  formal  opening  for  traffic  took  place  only  a  few 
days  ago. 

Is  Lake  Baikal  next  to  Lake  Superior  in  size  ?  How  high  above  sea  level  ? 
Is  not  Lake  Chautauqua  higher  ?  This  was  so  said  at  Chautauqua  last 
summer.  E.  B.  B. 

Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  according  to  recent  Russian  surveys, 
covers  15,300  square  miles,  is  5,621  feet  deep  in  some  parts,  and 
is  380  miles  from  one  end  of  its  crescent  to  the  other.  It  is  the 
sixth  largest  lake  in  the  world,  and  the  deepest  of  all.  Its  level 
is  1,561  feet  above  that  of  the  sea,  and  this  is  not  as  high  as 
Chautauqua. 

Has  there  been  as  deep  a  sounding  made  in  the  sea  as  30,000  feet  ? 

G.  P.  L. 

Forty-nine  hundred  fathoms  (29400  feet;  has  been  paid  out 
without  bottom  being  found.  The  British  ship  Penguin  found 
this  depth  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  northeast  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Kermadec  islands  ;  they  would  have  gone  on  until  the  bottom 
had  been  reached  but  the  wire  broke.  The  deepest  sounding  be- 
fore this  was  4,655  fathoms,  at  a  pomt  near  Japan. 

Who  are  the  Todas  spoken  of  in  LevaUe^s  travels  ?        T.  P.  Martin. 
Chicago. 

The  Todas  live  in  a  mountainous  district  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  on  almost  inaccessible  mountain  tops  and  precipices. 
Only  5 1 1  are  believed  to  be  alive  now.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  soldiers  belonging  to  the  armies  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  They  practice  polyandry  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
the  unprecented  degeneration  of  this  race.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  they  numbered  a  hundred  thousand.  Now  they  are 
almost  wiped  out,  and,  as  I  have  learned,  neither  flood,  nor  war 
nor  epidemics  helped  to  hasten  the  process  of  decrease. 

Has  hydrogen  been  liquefied  ?  F.  P.  G. 

Prof.  Olszewski  has  obtained  liquid  hydrogen  in  tolerable 
quantities.  The  temperature  at  which  it  passes  from  a  liquid  to 
a  condition  of  vapor  is  — 233^0.,  and  its  boiling  point  at  normal 
pressure  — 24.3^  C.  Chemists  now  declare  that  all  the  gaseous 
elements  known  have  been  liquefied. 

What  makes  Great  Britain  the  leading  nation  in  the  world  ?       A.  W. 

The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  are  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe ;  her  commerce,  on  which  her  home  population  is  in- 
creasingly dependent,  enters  every  sea  and  threads  every  import- 
ant river.  Her  influence,  if  not  supreme,  is  yet  powerful  among 
all  civilized  nations,  and  among  some  that  are  not  civilized.  In 
all  that  pertains  to  the  real  progress  of  mankind,  England  still 
leads  the  van.  Her  interests,  therefore,  are  those  of  civilization 
itself.  Russia,  though  powerful  is  still  halt  barbarous.  If  she 
should  ever  secure  Constantinople  it  would  mean  that  she  would 
be  dominant  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  A  move  to  get  that  city 
was  what  Britains  defeated  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  they  would 
probably  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  to  prevent  her  getting  it 
now. 

X.  What  is  the  price  of  silver  at  present  ?  a.  What  is  the  value  of  the 
tael  ?  D.  B. 

I.  The  director  of  the  United  States  mint  makes  the  average 

grice  of  silver  oer  fine  ounce  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 
7.18  cents.  The  silver  in  the  silver  dollar  is  ttierefore  worth 
about  6fty- eight  cents.  2.  The  tael  of  Tien-Tsin,  China,  is  worth 
76.2  cents  and  of  Che-fu,  75.2  cents. 

Geographical  Notes. 

Recent  DlseoYeries  In  Egypt.— Under  the  auspices  ot  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  fund,  work  of  excavation  of  great  import- 
ance has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  three  winters  near 
Thebes.  The  most  interesting  object  lately  unearthed  is  the 
temple  of  Der-elBahri  (der-el-bah'r£),  which  stands  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Nile  from  the  temple  of  Amon  at  Kamak,  at  a 
point  where  the  great  limestone  cliffs  of  the  old  river  bank  fold 
back  into  the  western  desert.  At  the  base  of  the  scar  and  dove- 
tailed into  a  corner  of  the  rock,  the  architect  has  planted  the  tem- 
ple. When  work  was  begun  this  lovely  ancient  edifice  was  cov- 
ered with  a  mass  of  rubbish  in  some  places  no  less  than  forty  feet 
in  thickness ;  this  has  been  cleared  away. 

The  temples  of  Egypt  were  of  two  kinds— those  standing  freely 
upon  the  plains,  or  gigantic  caverns  hewn  into  the  cliff's  side.  The 
temple  of  Der-el-Bahri  is  a  combination  of  both.  The  great 
platforms,  no  less  than  three  in  number,  rising  like  three  gigantic 
steps,  one  higher  than  the  other,  are  merely  the  approach  to  the 
temple.  The  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary  of  Amon,  to  which 
great  god  of  Thebes  the  building  is  dedicated,  lies  in  the  cliff  side. 
and  for  no  less  than  sixty  feet  the  visitor  penetrates  the  solid  rock 


to  examine  its  features.  In  addition  to  the  temple  there  are  many 
rock-hewn  halls  and  shrines  to  which  entrance  may  be  found  from 
the  platforms. 

The  architect  of  the  temple  was  Senmut,  a  statue  of  whom  is 
in  Berlin.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ramaka.  On  this 
statue  is  an  inscription  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
combine  the  actual  and  assumed  sex  of  this  kingly  queen :  "  I 
was  a  great  man  who  loved  his  lord,  and  I  gained  the  favor  of 
my  queen.  He  exalted  me  before  the  face  of  the  land  to  the  rat^ 
of  overseer  of  his  house  and  purveyor  of  the  land.  I  was  chief 
over  the  chiefs,  head  of  the  architects ;  I  executed  hfs  orders  in 
the  land.  I  lived  under  the  lady  of  the  land.  Queen  Ramaka  liv- 
ing eternally."  This  queen  reigned  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  two  hundred  years  before  the  Hebrews  fled  from  Egypt. 

The  most  wonderful  discovery  msde  in  recent  years  in  Egypt, 
however,  is  that  of  a  race  of  men  wholly  unlike  the  people  of  the 
land  in  their  customs  and  their  arts,  wholly  unrelated  to  them, 
and,  so  far  as  known,  wholly  unlike  any  race  of  antiquity.  They 
lived  in  a  district  extending  for  some  hundred  miles  south  of 
Abydos  (a-bf  dos)  and  records  of  them  go  back  to  three  thousand 
years  before  Christ.  The  explorers  opened  about  two  thousand 
graves.  They  found  that  the  men  were  tall,  long-legged,  long- 
bearded,  eagle-nosed.  No  evidence  is  found  of  their  understand- 
ing the  art  of  writing,  but  in  the  fine  arts,  with  the  exception  of 
drawing  and  sculpture  they  were  quite  on  a  par  with  the  Egyptians. 
Thev  made  stone  and  copper  implements  and  pottery  of  beautiful 
workmanship.  The  mummifying  of  the  dead  was  not  practiced. 
In  war,  at  least,  they  practiced  cannibalism. 

During  the  past  few  months  Vesuvius  has  been  in  a  state  of 
activity,  throwing  out  showers  of  melted  lava,  the  clouds  of  vapor 
absve  it  appearing  at  night  like  rolling  flames.    The  showers  of 

Eorous  lava  have  filled  in  one  side  of  the  old  hollow  crater  and 
ave  built  up  a  new  one  which  has  greatly  changed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  summit.    It  is  now  wedge-shaped  instead  of  round. 


Science  and  Industry, 

Seientifle  Klte-Flytng.— For  ages  kite-flying  has  been  used  as 
an  amusement,  but  it  is  only  within  a  short  time  that  it  has  been 
reduced  to  anything  like  a  scientific  basis.  The  most  prominent 
experimenters  in  thL«  line  are  Gilbert  T.  Woglom,  of  New  York 
city,  and  William  A.  Eddy,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Those  who  have 
passed  the  Judson  apartment  house  on  the  south  side  of  Wash- 
ington square,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  have  noticed  a  string  of 
from  six  to  ten  kites  soaring  almost  out  of  sight  in  the  air.  One 
kite  is  sent  out ;  then  another  one  on  a  sevsnty-five  or  a  hundred 
foot  string  and  attached  to  the  strine  of  the  original  kite,  and  so 
on.  Mr.  Woglom*s  position  on  this  high  building,  where  there  is 
usually  a  good  breeze,  greatly  aids  in  the  kite-flying.  The  high- 
est altitude  ever  attained  by  his  kites  was  5,590  feet  reached  by  the 
leader  of  a  tandem  of  seven  kites  sent  up  from  the  Judson  tower 
on  Dec.  1 5,  1894.  He  claims  that  by  the  use  of  kites  many  things 
can  be  learned  about  the  upper  air  that  can  be  learned  in  no  otiber 
way. 

Mr.  Woglom  uses  the  square,  tailless  Malay  kite.  He  has 
sixty  of  these  kites  ranging  in  size  from  thirty- six  to  sixty-two 
inches.  They  are  made  with  two  sticks  of  the  same  length  of 
youn^  spruce,  free  from  knots  and  true  in  grain,  covered  with 
rope  hber,  manilla  paper,  or  China  silk.  There  are  kites  for  gales, 
and  kites  for  light  breezes;  kites  for  bright  days  and  storm 
kites.  The  last  are  of  paper  covered  with  paraffine,  and  have 
been  flown  when  the  rain  soaked  the  flyer  to  the  skin.  They  all 
have  two  sticks  of  equal  dimensions.  The  transverse  or  bow 
piece  is  placed  at  a  point  about  one-fifth  of  the  length  from  the 
top  of  the  upright.    Each  end  is  bent  to  exactly  the  same  curve. 

The  bow  is  kept  in  position  by 
piano  wire,  and  the  covering  is  se- 
cured to  guys  of  silver-plated  cop- 
per wire  running  from  end  to  end 
around  the  kite.  The  kite  string 
is  fixed  at  the  point  of  crossing  of 
the  two  sticks  and  the  lower  end. 
The  string  is  the  best  long  staple 
Irish  flag  cordage,  and  Mr.  Wog- 
lom has  25,000  feet  of  it  in  various 
sizes,  ranging  in  breaking  strength 
from  twenty-one  to  275  pounds. 
The  kite  frames  are  prepared  in 
three  ways.  In  one  light  sticks  in 
pairs  of  equal  length  are  trussed  to- 
gether. Sticks  so  connected  are  more  rigid  than  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  wood  in  single  solid  lengths.  Another  method  is  to  cut 
the  sticks  with  a  T  section.  In  the  third  form  the  cross  section 
is  a  rectangle. 

Mr.  Eddy  describes  the  construction  of  his  kites  as  follows ; 
*'The  longitudinal  stick  shown  in  the  cut  as  the  line  BD  should 
be  of  spruce  about  |  by  |  inch.  For  ordinary  purposes  sixty 
inches  is  a  convenient  length,  but  it  can  be  varied  to  any  extent 
so  long  as  the  other  dimensions  are  kept  in  proportion.    The  cross 
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piece  ^Cshonld  be  a  similar  sticic  of  equal  length.  Wbeo  in  posi- 
tkm  It  is  bent  about  four  per  cent,  of  Ita  length.  It  should  cross  BD 
at  E,  so  that  BE  shall  be  eighteen  per  cent,  of  BD.  The  frame 
A3CD  should  be  of  light  spruce,  the  same  size  as  the  crosspi-  ces, 
aad  great  care  should  be  used  to  have  AB  just  equal  to  BC,  and 
AD  equal  to  CD.  When  the  frame  is  finished  cover  looseljr  with 
manilla  paper,  allowbg  some  concavity  on  the  face  of  the  kite  on 
each  side  below  the  cross  stick,  so  that  it  will  act  as  a  sail.  Bind 
the  edges  with  thin  wire,  which  stretches  less  than  string.  Then 
go  out  and  fly  your  kite.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
wind,  for  this  kiie  will  fly  in  a  very  slow  breeze.  li  the  kite  is  a 
large  one  an  important  part  is  the  string.  It  should  have  a  break- 
ing strength  of  from  thirty  to  seventy-Gve  pounds,  in  accordance 
with  the  strength  of  the  winds  it  is  used  in.  In  aay  case  not 
more'  than  one-third  of  the  breaking  strain  should  be  used,  two- 
tbirds  being  left  as  a  reserve  for  emergencies.  For  very  highfly- 
ing silk  cord  is  the  best,  as  it  possesses  the  greatest  strength  for 
its  weight." 

Spectrum  Colors  Produced  b;  Black  and  White.— A  new 
top  has  been  puzzling  the  scientists  by  producing  the  colors  of 
the  spectrum  when  it  revolves.  This  as  now  constructed  consists 
ot  a  revolving  disk,  half  black  and  half  white.  On  the  white  half 
are  short  concentric  arcs  of  black.  When  the  top  revolves  close 
under  a  bright  lamp,  these  arcs  appear,  not  as  gray  lines,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  as  lines  of  color.  To  most  eyes  the  effect 
is  as  follows : 
(i)  When  the  revolution  is  such  that  the  blaek  line  is  pre- 
ceded  by  the  black  half  of  the  disk  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  remainder  of  the  white,  it  ap- 
pears red  ;  (2)  when  the  direction  of  rota- 
.  tion  is  reversed,  it  appears  blue  \  (3)  when 
i  the  Ibes  are  on  the  central  portion  of  the 
I  white  (so  as  to  have  equal  white  immed- 
iately on  each  side),  the  color  is  green  ;  (4) 
intermediate  positions  give  approximately 
the  intermediate  colors  of  the  spectrum.  A 
few  people  see  the  colors  differently,  and 
one  or  two  people,  by  no  means  color-blind,  can  see  no  color 
at  alL  Curiously  enough,  1  know  of  two  people  who  are  some- 
what color-blind,  but  can  see  the  colors  on  the  top  very  well. 

Why  the  effect  of  color  is  produced  is  not  quite  clear.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  rapid  alternation  of  black  and  white  lines  sets 
np  m  the  retina  the  same  vibrations  as  the  actual  colors  do,  and 
that  thus  the  color  sensations  are  produced.  This,  however,  docs 
not  completely  solve  the  mystery. 

A  Hew  Flying  Haebine. — The  possibility  of  fljring  has  such 
fascination  lor  the  human  mind,  tnat  numerous  inventors  have 
tried  to  produce  a  successful  flying  machine.  Most  of  such  efforts 
have  resulted  in  failure,  but  that  of  Percy  S.  Pilcher,  of  Glasgow 
university,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  success.  Witu  this  he  has  at 
times  risen  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  occasionally  hovered  kite- 
like for  a  space  ana  then  descended  on  the  spot  he  left,  white  up- 
on other  trials  he  has  hastened  before  the  breeze  for  considerable 
distances  ere  regaining  his  feet. 


Mr.  Pitcher's  machines  are  light  structures  of  wood  and  steel 
supporting  a  vast  spread  of  wicg  and  braced  with  piano  wire. 
The  wings  themselves,  which  are  made  of  nainsoon— a  sort  of 
muslin  originally  manufactured  in  India — have  an  area  of  one 
hundred  and  fiity  square  feet ;  and  each  machine,  as  the  picture 
indicates,  possesses  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  rudder  □(  circular 
shape,  [he  one  cutting  the  other  at  right  angles.  The  former. 
which  is  rigid,  serves  to  keep  the  machine's  head  to  wind,  while 
the  latter  arrests  an  inclination  to  pitch  sideways— a  common  vice 
in  all  like  inventions.  The  great  difficulty  with  winged  aeronauts  is 
the  uncertain  quality  of  the  wind.  Indeed,  the  sudden,  unex- 
pected side  pun  often  brought  disaster  in  its  train  to  Mr.  Pilcher. 
until  he  drew  his  wing  tips  in  with  a  bend,  which  renders  the  fly- 
ing machine  safer  and  more  stable. 

Signaling  tbe  Approach  of  Storms.— The  U.  S.  weather 
bureau  has  decided  to  signal  the  approach  of  storms  by  sending 
up  rockets  at  night  [rom  the  top  of  tbe  Manhattan  Life  Insurance 
building  in  New  York  and  also  from  various  points  along  the 
Long  Island  shore.  Tbe  orange  growers  of  Florida  are  to  be 
noiibed  in  the  same  way  of  the  approach  of  cold  waves  liable  to 
damage  the  fruit. 


A  Good  Subject  for  Study. 

Since  Europeans  have  been  taking  such  an  interest  in  Afria. 
and  have  been  contending  with  each  other  for  slices  of  Africin 
territory,  that  continent  has  been  a  very  interesting  subject  of 
study.  In  considering  current  events  tbe  teacher  should  see  that 
the  school  keeps  well  informed  concerning  this  great  contineiit. 

Just  now  interest  centers  in  Ashanti,  a  large  territory  lying  be- 
ind  the  British  Gold  Coast.  It  is  the  only  important  independ- 
ent state  on  or  near  the  west  coast. 

After  the  war  of  i873-'4  British  troops  attacked  the  people  of 
Ashaati  and  bumed  the  capital.  There  was  cause  enough  (or 
this,  as  the  king  is  a  cruel  barbarian  who  tyrannized  over  his  sub- 
ject chiefs,  made  human  sacrifices,  and  sanctioned  the  slavetrade. 
His  promises  to  stop  these  barbarous  practices  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. As  the  chiefs  who  threw  off  his  authority  at  that  time 
have  never  since  recognized  it.  and  as  they  have  asked  for  a  pro- 
tectorate, the  British  think  it  is  about  time  they  stepped  in  and 
took  charge  o!  affairs.  The  prosperity  of  the  Gold  Coast  also  re- 
quires that  England  should  control  tbe  territory  back  of  it.  Tbe 
king  is  attacking  these  chiefs  that  are  friendly  to  England,  and 
keeps  the  Gold  Coast  in  a  state  of  turmoil.  If  England  seizes 
Ashanti  it  will  certainly  mean  better  order  and  another  blow  at 
the  African  slave  trade. 

What  nations  hold  territory  00  the  west  coast  of  Africa  ?  What 
is  the  climate  there?  Why  is  it  difficult  for  Europeans  to  live  in 
many  places?  Of  what  race  are  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region?  Where  else  are  negroes  found  ?  How  did  negroe* 
come  to  live  on  the  Western  CI    " 


Questions  for  Review. 

(Aniwen  to  these  queslions  will  be  f oaad  in  thli  Dumber  of  OoK  Tmn. 

1.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  recent  riots  in  Constantinople? 

2.  What  has  Turkev  agreed  to  do  in  regard  to  Armenia  ? 

3.  If  Turkey  should  be  partitioned  what  portions  of  the  empire 
would  each  power  be  likely  to  get  ? 

4.  What  propositions  has  Secretary  OIney  laid  down  hi  regard 
to  Venezuela  for  Great  Britain's  consideration? 

5.  Why  did  Emperor  William  banish  his  brother? 

6.  What  Canadian  event  is  recalled  by  tbe  unveiling  of  the  Cbe- 
nier  statue  ? 

7.  For  wha;  is  a  German  socialist  to  be  tried  ? 

8.  What  concession  has  China  recently  made  to  Great  Britain  ? 

9.  State  the  cause  of  the  murder  of  the  queen  of  Corea. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  taking  of  the  Hova  capital  in  Mada- 
gascar. 

11.  Who  is  now  commander  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
whom  did  he  succeed  ? 

12.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  a  famous  Virginian  who  died  re- 

13.  What  noted  author  lately  died,  and  what  did  be  write? 

14.  What  educational  test  was  adopted  by  the  South  Carolina 
constitutional  convention  ? 

1 5.  How  is  the  secretary  of  agriculture  fighting  the  beef  trust  ? 

Birthdays  of  Celebrated  People. 

(Wc  give  below  a  list  of  celebrated  people  whose  birttidajs  occur  durine 
the  roorth.  The  pupils  migbt  look  up  something  about  each  in  the  «di>- 
pedia  or  other  books  to  be  used  as  (he  basis  ol  "  talks"  on  their  birthdari.) 

Nov.     I.   Antonia  Canova,    b.  Nov.  15,  Sir  William  Herschel, 

I7S7.  b.  1738. 

"      3.  William   Cullen   Bry-  ■'     16.  John  Bright,  b.  1811. 

ant,  b  1794-  "     I9.    Albert  Bertel  Thor- 

9.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  b.  valdsen.  b.  1770, 

ISS4-  "     '9-  James  A.  Garfield,  b. 

'■     10.     Martin     Luther,    b.  1831. 

1483.  "    31.    Bryan  Waller  Proc- 

"    to.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  b.  tor    (Barry   Cornwall),  b. 

1 718.  1789. 

"     10.      Johann      Christoph  "    32.  Marion  Evans   Crost 

Ftiedrich  von  Schiller,  b.  (George  Eliot),  b.  1830. 

1759.  "    24-    Lawrence  Sterne,  b. 

"     10.      Cincinnatus    Heine  1713. 

Miller  (Joaquin  Miller)  b.  "    34.     Grace    Darling,    b. 

1841.  iSij, 

"     II.     Bernardo  Tasso,  b.  "    26.  William  Cowper.   k 

1493-  I73I- 

"    II.    Thomas  Bailey   Al-  '•    29.   Wendell  Phillips,  b, 

drich,  b.  1836.  1811. 

"     13.  Robert  Louis  Steven-  "    29.  Louisa  May  Alcott,  b. 

son,  b.  i8so.  1833. 

"     14.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  b.  "    30.  Jonathan  Swift  (Deaa 

1797,  Swift),  b.  1667. 

"     14.    Rev.    Jacob    Abbott.  *'     30.    Cyrus   W.  Field,  h. 

b.  1603.  1819. 
Nov.  30.  Samuel  Langhome  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  b.  183$. 
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NEWEST  BOOKS. 


tries  From  Aulu5  Qellius 

Ediled  for  sight  reading  by  Chaklf.3  Knapp,  Inslniclor  in  Latin, 
Barnard  Colletie,  New  Vork.     BoaHs,     -  -  -  -  •       $  .30 
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By  E.  W.  Cov,  Prir 
ClMh. 
^  ii«w  book  for  bcirinnc 


-St  Greek  Book 
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ipal  Hughes  Hijrh  School,  CinciDoati. 
s.  b.»ed  upiul  Mieclioni  from  Viri  Romae,  < 

C.  S.  Atrertom, 
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.   by   ■ 
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1  daiifoea  wita  the  rLihi  aim, 
oraJiewjrihy  uct  »afs«iU." 
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II  orlnclple^  and  b' 

..^ ,^^  ^..CollirN  Intrcducl 

'At  Latin  Readings 

By  R.  ARR3WSHITH.  late  of  Teachers  College,  New  York,  and  G. 
M.  WHtCHER,  Packer  InKilule.    Illuitraled.    Cloth,  - 
We  Jhall  be  elad  10  a-rceol  It  «■  full  ejuiralent  for  a  ir  enirince  requiremc 
ar."    Wm  C.  Hounhion.  Profeuorof  Lailn,  Boirdain  CoUeze. 

man  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse 

By    H.    1'^  Peck,   Columbia   College,   and  R.    ArrOwSMItH,    late 


«ro's  Cato  Malor  De  Senectute 

Edited  by  F.  E.  RocKwooD,  Latin  Professor  in  Bucknell  University. 
Cloih.  

n  Ihe  American  market."   I 


Tbe  beti  ediiton  of  thit  lingle  work 
rlnfttoa,  Univenity  of  Norm  Caro'ini. 


Soak*  tent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price*.    Ma  larger  Hat  of  tbe  Claailci  this 

red  to  the  American  public.  Teac  er*  of  The  Clatdci  arc  cordially  lovlteil 
oaault  our  Hat  inil  to  correipond  with  ul  with  refarenea  to  BHamlnatlon 
iDtroduction. 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

'  York.      Cincinnati.      Chicago,      Boston,      Atlanta,      Portland,  Oregon. 


Riverside  Literature  Series. 

The  Choicest  R'afUng  Matter  far  Claa»  and  lAhrary  u»e. 

REGULAR  SINGLE  NUMBERS,  PAPER,  ISc. 


SEPTEMBER,  OCTOBER,  AND  NOVEMBER  ISSUES. 

No.  St.     Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Ihe  Breakfast-Table     With  ■  Biographical  Skeldi. 

iTriple  Number,  js  cents;  liuec,  50  cents.) 
No.  Sj.     Hawthorne's  Twice- Told  Tales.     With  Introductory  Sketch,     by  G.  P. 

Lalhrop.     (Quadruple  Number,  50  cents  ;  linen,  to  cents.) 
No,  83.     George   Kliofs  Silas   Matner.    with  an  Introductoiy  Smtcb.     (Double 

No.  84,      Dana's  Two  Years  Berore  the  Mast.    With  a  Biographica]  Sketch. 

(Quadruple  Number,  50  cents;  linen, 6? cents.) 
No.  85,     Huglies's  Tom    Brown's  School  Days.     With  a   Biographical  Sketch. 

{Quadruple  Number,  50  cents  ;  linen,  bo  cents.) 
No.  86.    Scott's  Ivanhoe.    With  a  biographical  Sketch.     (Quadruple  Number, 

50Cents;lineo,6ocents.) 

RECENT  ISSUES. 


No.  71.  Milton'i  L'Allegrn,  II  Penseroto 

Comus,  Lycilai.  etc. 
No,  73.  Tennysoo'sEnochAideoar-"— ■-- 

No.  71.  Gray's  Elegy.etc;  Cowpe 

No.  H.'^Sdder'i  George  Wail 
tDoubleN.mber.jacIL:  linen 

No.  A  Wordsworth's  On  tbe  Inn 
of  Immortality,  etc. 


>'  Colter's  Saturday  Niffbt  and 

xVa.'^Jol'iml'h's  Vlc«  of  WakeSeld. 


No.  ;g.  Limbs'  Old  China  and  Other  Ba- 


Locblel'sWimlaiiaE 


PUBLISHED   AUQUST  17.   IBOB. 

Masterpieces  of  British  Literature. 

A  companion  volume  to  I  hi  popular  Mastirfines  0/  AiHtriean  Uleralurt. 
FOR    GLASS    AMD    LIBRARY    USE. 

An  aprecable  iniroducllon  to  Rreal    literature,  cnneiiling  of  complete  naiterpiecca 
om  iliteen  repreientJIITe  authors,  <•  itb  Notes,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Portraits. 
'mo.  cloth.    4B0  pp.    f  r.oo  postpaid. 
Send/ur  (Imultir  trftif ng  the  Tah\t  of  Contoits,  Samelt  Pugetand  Portrofti. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

Park  St.,  Boston.      158  Adams  St.,  Chicaco.     ti  E.  17th  St.,  New  York. 


If  You  Wish  Pencils     ^     ic     it 

Celebrated  for  Smooth,  Tough   Leads 
and  Uniformity  of  Grading 


DIXON'5 


•  •  AMERICAN  •• 


..  GRAPHITE   .. 


PENCILS 


WILL   SUIT   YOU. 


JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Prick's  Automatic  Electric    I 

PROGRAM  CLOCK. 


FRED.  FRICK,  M(r.. 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Fa. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


The 
New 

Hammond 
Typewriter 


NO.    2 
AQAIN  CHOSEN. 


'■  Boston  Board  ol  Education  has  adop- 
ted The  Mammond.  Ship  fifty  machines 
and  tables  Immediately." 

This  rcctni  and  unmistakable  tecogni 
oi  the  merits  of  the  Hammond  iollowing  so 
closely  upon  ils  adoption  by  the  Chicagi 
BoARn  OP   Education  is  the  best  cvidenci 
of  "  Hammond  Sufebioritv.' 

n-tili  for  sftcimm  of  HAMMOND  avrk  fa. 
comparison  viith  all  others. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 


Every  thing  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  al 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tuE,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


DolsotallKTwleB 
■-'--■ea   udd    U- 


Cn.tHiponile 


Ptayaical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
MicroBcopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Supplies, 

Optical  Lanterns  ft  Slides. 

Only  coniplelf  Scienct  Factory  in  ike  H'eil. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  ORDBH- 

CMIOAQO. 


Cash  Advanced  Weekly    a?| 

internat'ional  "     'ill 

CYCLOPAEDIA       I  f ?  ? 


DODD  HEAD  &  COHPANT. 


$73  a  Month — eveninffs  to 

WRITERS 

□<  PIij'SifiBl  TrainlDa  In  Fcnmanahlp.  at  ihcic 
own  hoDici.  MuKle*  tnioa],  gtreOKthcdcd.  cod- 
trDllcd-«p«d«nd«jiitinihone»l  time-leu  labor. 
DTitet  result!.  LenuiwnH,  l)i«ef  income— t'syio 
--"     ^ ■'  ' ntDlpiD- 


SK 


[(O^lf'lnalniC' 

ulDBi  Penman, 

I  year.  i3pp.,  ^is.SSc.  (Bl  Pec ket  Manual, 

Imh,  cum.braDcnn  in  a  nuuhelt.  Sic.    lO 

in»,  wriiiin  letw™,  copiea,  etc. 


a,  sW»8. 
,    (si  Ad.  butfit.  Ji 


-    -  — ""'  amnls.  hen 

.    Stni^c.  tamp  iDi  see  ^al  rim  ft 
ler  Biinlnew  College  Cn.,  Wooat 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machinery. 

Scroll  eaws.  Ctr- 

flpeclBlly    adap- 
teil  tor  use  <□  IN- 

liCHOOLS. 

...  .,_]ucal(onoJ/n- 
_     _    _  Sataloivt   and   liria 

list  fret  by  maiL 
T.  A  JOHN  BABN£8  CO., 
Oil  Ruby  Street,  Rockford.  lu. 


Christmas 
Cantatas 
ro»  Children 

' '  Tables  Turned ;  or,  A  Chittt- 
mas  for  Santa  Glaus." 

,i,'i"T.cE™d"i„":,'3i.S!B>35g5 

hii'nior,'D"tli"l.*o*oe,»Sl'el»r»lJ«"niJ.-  1JJ. 
cnuacten  i.d  clianu.i.         SW  Ceal..  PMCpaM. 

"The  Revolt  of  the  Toys." 


"  Jingle  Bells. " 


iDga  aod  cbors.e*.  3W  L'ents.  PoalvBlil. 

*  Good  Tidings ;  or,  The 
Sailor-Boys'  Christmas."' 


>•  ovr  CampUie 
vrrrfat.    rrr* 
en  reei.fi.      Any    CanlaiB    pnbllMktil    (■•- 


OliYer  Ditson  Company 


iSftVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 

uing  our  (fttore  pljw)  HADUTOR. 

With  Hi  120  CrOH  Tube*. 
alciTe  or  turnace  doe*  the  wort  of 
Drop  poM«l  tor  proob  Iron. 
I  prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADUTOR, 
uj  llrat  order  from  each  Dolshborhood 
I  ailnd  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  Kiciin* 
u  Bceuc]'.   Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTEK  RAOIATOR  COMfiAHl, 
S«  furMM  81.,  KOCHtSTES,  K  t. 


SCHOOI.  &.  CO]:.IaEGE 
CXENCE    APPARATUS 


ILFHED  L.  BOBBINS  CO., 

Work!  *  Saleiroom:  1T9-1B1  lake  St.,  Chluga. 


TEACHERS'  AIDS.  I^ 


odl  fti  Aiitbmetlo. 
Send  Scenta.    B.  L._ 


loet  balp  Ilk 
Geooraph]-,  Melb- 
Hlslorr  of  Bducatkn,  etc 
KBLLOOa  *  tX>.,  01  Itei 


E 


STERBROOO 


Wo.  833.  Standard  School  Jt'utnttera. 

•  333f  444t    >38)  105  and  048. 

For  aale  by  all  Stationers.        * 

ESTEBBBOOK  STEE  PEI  CO,  IS  ]otI  St ,  1. 1 
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IF  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  ""^  furnished  in  vour  schools 


"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 
PRESERVING  BOOKS." 

■'  Its  cost  is  trifling  compared  with  ihe  great  amount  saved  in  wear  and  tear  o(  books,  and 
immense  gain  in  neatness."— J.  A.  Graves,  Principal  South  Sekool.  Hartford,  Conn. 


USED  BT  OVER  500  PROMINENT  SCHOOL  BOARDS-tU  PRAISE  IT. 
ADOPTED  Br  68  MORE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  DURING  LAST  MONTH. 


Do  not  allow  your  text*books  to  go  unprotected  another  year. 

Send  NOW  (or  aamplea  and  IntonnaUoii— FREE  to  any  addreM. 

HOLDEN    PATENT   BOOK    COVER    CO., 

p.  O.  Box  «43  E-        SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


G.  P.  HoLDEN,  Presidem. 
H.  P.  HoLDEN,  Tre»surei 
U.  C.  HoLDEN,  S«cie(ai7, 


MESERVEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING, 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22,  189^,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  ihe 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are   found   to   meet   all   the   requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Examination  copy  sent:  Single  and  Double  Entry  for  BO  cents; 
Single  Entry,  SO  cents.    Correspondence  requested. 

THOMPSON,   BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 
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Timely  Warning. 

The  great  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 

the  house  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  (established 

in  1 780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 

many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 

of  their  name,   labels,   and   wrappers.    Walter 

Baiter  tt  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu* 

facturers  of  pure  and    high-grade  Cocoas   and 

Chocolates  on  this  continent.    No  chemicals  are 

used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s  goods. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Limited. 

DORCnBSTER,  MASS. 


3  For  Vertical  Writing. 


^amtioti 


Horsford's  Acid  Pliosphate 

Overworked  men  and  wom- 
en, the  nervous,  weak  and  de- 
bilitated, will  find  in  the  Acid 
Phosphate  a  most  agreeable, 
■  grateful  and  harmless  stimulant, 
giving  renewed  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 


Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VBRTICULAR      and       vBRTIGRAPH 

PENS. 

ThMC  Pens  have  been  especially  desigiied  for  Venical  Writing,  after  a  fonnula  arrived 
at  bj  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  O'  J'l"  sata,  HBW  YORK. 

"§weetHo/ae"|oar 

you  CAN  HAVE  VOUR  CHOICE 


A"ei?OtttaU9tt^e8K. 


f«'$10.2! 


WITH    A    COMBINATION    BOX    FOR    $10.00. 
The  Combination  Box  8(  retail  would  Cfxt,     SIO.OO    YOU      GET     BOTH 
EiDier  Preinlum,  Ditto,  SIO.OO 

Total,  SMkOO 

WE   WILL   SEND   BOX   AND   EITHER   PREMIUM  ON  THIRTY  OAVS'  TRIAL;    IF 
SATISFACTORY.   YOU  CAN   REMIT  (10.00   IF   NOT.   HOLD   GOODS   SUBJECT  TO 

^  OUR  ORDER.       T„£  i^KiN  30AP  MFC- Co-  BuffaLo.ny 

Our  offer  fully  explained  in  The  School  Journal,  Nov.  i6. 

bave  eiamincd  the  Koodi  and  pnmluins  and  know  they  live  aatiiraclion.  and  alio  know 
Soap  Mfe.  Co.  are  relUble  in  every  wav  and  fullill  all  promiBo  ad vrnUcd  above.— £i/. 
ivlile,  H.  Y. 


•CHOOSE  WITH  care: 


Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland,  Me., 

sajs :  ''  I  have  used  it  in  my  own  case  wbec 
suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion,  wilt 
gratifying  results.  I  have  prescribed  it  loi 
many  of  the  various  foims  of  nervous  d* 
bility,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 

Deicrlpiive  pamplilet  free  on  application  to 

BamTord  CliemlaBl  Work*.  Prortdeniw,  K.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitaiioni, 

For  sale  by  all  Drugg:l8t8. 


'    So  many  teachers  are  aniioui  for  good 
positions  for  the  next  school  year  Chat  the 
«^%%%^%«^«'%«%'%%'%%'%«%'       w«-ning  abo™  seems  almost  neceMiry. 
There  are  good  schools,  good  teachers,  and  good  Bureaus.     A  good  Bureau  is  ooe  that 
gets  positions  for  its  leacben  by  recommeading  them. 
Turn  Nmw  Yokk  EduOatiOHaU  Bumtnu  Is  incieasine  its  business  year  by  year.     An 
eicellect  reputation  has  been  established  because  it  seeks  (i)  capable  teachers,   (i)  well 
prepared  teachers,  (3)  teachers  in  all  respects  worth  recom mending,  (4)  places  for  the^e 
teachers,  and  (5)  because  these  teachers  are  hrartily  recommended. 
If  you  are  a  Superintendent  or  Principal  don't  waste  lime  over  a  l^st  of  eachers,  or  if  seeking 
a  place  do  not  be  satisfied  with  a  list  of  vacancies. 
Write  tn  (he  Bureau  that  Rtcammends, 

H.  5.  KELUXia,  Manager,  No.  6i  East  9th  5t.,  N.  Y. 

READERS  n-ill    confer  a  favor  by   mentiooiag  The  Juurnal  when  communi 
catmg  with  advertisers. 


Packer's 
Xar 
Soap 

The  anliseplic  quality  of 
Pkcker**  Tar  Soap  is  a  pro- 
tection against  contagion.  Its 
balsamic  properties  make  it 
useful  in  irritated  conditions  of 
the  skin.  For  washing  the 
Hair  and  Scalp  it  is  without 
a  rival ;  it  removes  dandruff. 
allays  itching  and  def  nol  dry 
the  hair,  bu  leaves  it  soft  and 
lustrous. 

25  Cents.     All  Draifgl'ts. 

THE  PACKER  MFQ.  CO,,  New  YoA. 
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The  business  department  of  The  Journal  is  on  another  page. 


All  letters  relating  to  contributions  should  be  addressed  plainly,  **  Edi- 
tors of  School  Journal."  All  letters  about  subscriptions  should  be 
addressed  to  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Do  not  put  editorial  and  business 
items  on  the  same  sheet. 


The  Higher  Purpose  of  the  School. 

There  are  still  many  teachers  who  do  not  understand 
the  trend  of  the  times  and  flatter  themselves  that  they 
are  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed when  they  are  filling  the  heads  of  their  pupils 
with  so-called  practical  knowledge.  Said  one  of  this 
deluded  class  recently  to  the  writer  :  "  I'll  tell  you 
frankly  why  I  do  not  read  your  Journal  any  longer. 
You  are  constantly  preaching  that  the  school  must  seek 
above  all  things  to  make  the  children  moral,  and  that 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  physiology,  and 
United  States  history  are  all  to  be  subordinated  to  that 
object.  That  may  be  all  right  for  you  to  say,  but  if 
you  should  be  teaching  in  a  city  school  here,  you  would 
soon  give  it  up  as  bosh  and  nonsense,  as  I  have  done 
long  ago.  The  schools  belong  to  the  people  and  we 
must  give  them  what  they  want,  never  mind  what  you 
educational  journalists  think  of  it.  My  plan  is  to  read 
the  daily  papers  to  keep  informed  as  to  what  the  people 
expect  of  me.  Now  I  have  found  that,  barring  a  few 
cranks  who  somehow  get  their  fool  notions  on  school 
keeping  into  print  now  and  then,  everybody  believes  in 
teaching  the  children  in  the  public  schools  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  and  leaving  everything  else  to  the 
parents  and  private  enterprise."  It  is  evident  that  what 
this  teacher  mistakes  for  exp'-essionsof  popular  opi  nion 
is  nothing  but  the  clamor  of  newspaper  praters  and 
those  misguided  people  who  either  have  no  aims  of  life 
at  all  or  else  a  very  low  one. 

All  thinking  parents  of  children  expect  more  of  the 
schools  than  drill  in  the  three  R's  and  a  smattering  of 
geography,  history,  and  physiology.  Newspapers,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  see  this.  Still  there  are  exceptions,  and 
occasionally  there  appears  an  editorial  article  that  voices 
the  true  opinion  of  a  thoughtful  public  on  the  higher 
mission  of  the  public  school.  Such  an  editorial  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Times  under  the 
caption  **  Morals  in  the  Schools."     It  reads  as  follows  : 

•'  In  all  the  controversies  over  the  school  question — out  of  which 
nothing  comes,  as  a  rule,  but  confusion  and  bad  blood — nobody 
objects  to  moral  education  and  training  in  the  public  schools. 
Education  is  no  longer  understood  to  consist  in  mastering  the 
three  R's,  but  is  found  in  that  moral  culture  which  extends  beyond 
the  school-room,  to  the  playground,  and  teaches  that  a  meaner 
thing  can  be  done  than  fail  in  a  recitation  or  violate  one  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  school.  Teachers  who  have  ado(>ted  the 
Gradgrind  methods  of  education  will  not  understand  it,  but  those 
who  are  fitted  for  their  profession  will  admit  that  education  is  not 


the  cramming  of  certain  facts  and  rules  into  the  hard  little  head 
of  a  young  Adam  ;  but  the  training  that  shall  make  his  mind  and 
moral  nature  malleable  for  the  work  of  life ;  that  shall  cultivate 
honesty  as  well  as  mathematical  capacity,  truthfulness  as  well  as 
linguistics,  and  send  the  boy  out  to  his  work  in  the  world  with  a 
clean  soul  as  well  as  a  clever  head. 

"  Let  the  spirit  of  manly  sincerity  and  honor  and  of  simple 
womanly  goodness  be  made  to  enter  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
crowded  schools  —herein  lies  more  hope  for  the  future  than  we 
are  justified  in  feehng  now,  and  here  we  shall  find  the  remedy  for 
the  prevailing  low  moral  tone,  so  bewailed  by  Diogenes  and  Cas- 
sandra, and  their  train.  Better  the  stiffest  and  sternest  Puritan- 
ism of  1 50  years  ago  than  the  flabby  sense  of  honor,  the  adjust- 
able sense  of  truth  of  which  we  see  so  many  evidences.  Of  course 
it  is  useless  to  expect  in  the  Gradgrind  sort  of  teacher  the  moral 
inspiration  that  could  make  him  guide,  with  a  little  practical  talk 
here  and  there,  his  boys  to  a  higher  life.  But  the  teacher  who 
goes  to  his  (or  her)  work  with  a  sense  of  its  real  importance,  with 
a  realization  of  his  obligation  to  something  higher  than  the  board 
of  education — such  a  teacher  holds  a  tremendous  power  in  heart 
and  voice.  In  heart — for  it  is  practical  religion— which  is  the  es- 
sence of  morality — that  moves  to  ^ood  living  and  good  thinking, 
that  is  wanted— rather  than  the  cut-and- dried  morality  of  the 
third-rate  dogmatist.  A  child  maybe  given  an  upward  trend 
with  a  single  sentence,  coming  in  a  happy  moment ;  but  that  sen- 
tence must  be  a  thing  of  spirit,  no  matter  for  the  form. 

"  No  need  of  long  moral  discourses  in  the  schools  ;  but  there 
should  be  and  no  doubt  there  is  in  many  schools,  a  constant  ciu"- 
rent  of  quiet  instruction  in  the  things  that  go  to  make  men  and 
women  true,  honest,  and  high-minded.  Fifteen  minutes,  for  in- 
stance, could  well  be  spared  from  a  day's  lessons,  if  th«y  were  de- 
voted to  making  a  few  boys  feel  keenly  that  cruelty,  of  which 
there  is  too  much  in  the  schools,  was  a  sneaking  and  stupid  thing. 
There  are  many  large  boys  who  are  habitually  brutal  in  their 

treatment  of  their  smaller  playmates,  and  not  long  ago  a  boy  in 
one  of  our  pubhc  schools  received  such  savage  treatment  that  for 
several  days  he  was  disabled  by  his  injuries.  What  sort  of  edu- 
cation is  it  that  does  not  teach  children  to  feel  themselves  dis- 
graced by  brutality  like  this  ? 

"  It  is  plainly  folly  to  leave  all  moral  training  to  home  and  par- 
ents ;  the  hours  in  which  a  child  comes  under  those  influences  are 
more  than  balanced  by  the  hours  of  school  and  play.  Instruction 
in  good  living,  given  constantly,  with  simplicity,  with  heartfelt 
sincerity  and  kindness,  is  what  children  especially  need  to  receive 
from  their  teachers.  What  shall  it  profit  a  boy  if  he  leaves  school 
skilled  m  figures,  but  untaught  in  the  manly  honor  that  would 
make  him  an  upright  man  of  business  ?  Or  a  girl,  if  with  her 
grammar  and  rhetoric  she  has  not  learned  to  speak  the  words  of 
truth,  of  unselfishness  and  charity  1 " 


Next  week's  Journal  will  be  the  annual  Christmas 
number.  It  will  be  beautifully  illustrated,  and  will  contain 
at  least  seventy-two  pages.  There  will  be  an  article  on 
"  How  Christmas  is  Celebrated  in  Professor  Rein's  Peda- 
gogical Seminary  at  Jena,"  "Christmas  in  a  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  in  Russia,"  etc.  Another  prominent 
feature  will  be  Christmas  exercises,  comprising  poems, 
music,  stories,  hints  for  school- room  decoration,  etc. 
Miss  Mary  Proctor  contributes  an  article  on  **  The  Star 
of  Bethlehem."  There  will  be  sixteen  pages  of  book 
reviews,  illustrated  with  cuts  from  new  holiday  books. 
The  whole  paper,  from  cover  to  cover,  will  be  filled  with 
the  Christmas  spirit. 
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Home-made  Apparatus.   XIII. 

By  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers  College,  New 

York  City. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL    APPARATUS. 

No.  94.  Apparatus  to  Show  How  Inhalation  and 
Exhalation  Result  from  the  Expansion  and  Contrac- 
tion of  the  Chest  Cavity. — A  common  lamp-chimney 
is  used  to  represent  the  chest-cavity.  Rubber  cloth  is 
tied  over  the  bottom  to  represent  the  diaphragm.  A 
rubber  stopper  with  one  hole  fits  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
and   through   the   hole   a   short   piece  of   glass   tubing 

passes,  upon  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  tied  a  gold-beaters- 
skin  bag  (sometimes  a  rubber 
balloon  is  used  instead)  to 
represent  the  lungs.  We  may 
contract  and  enlarge  the  space 
inclosed  within  the  lamp-chim- 
ney by  pushing  upward  the 
rubber  cloth  or  drawing  it 
downward,  when  the  bag  which 
represents  the  lungs  will  col- 
lapse and  inflate,  as  represented 
in  figures  85  A  and  B. 
This  apparatus  has  many  uses,  as  the  following  will 
.  show :  We  may  with  a  finger  close  the  hole  in  the  stop- 
per, and  then,  when  we  try  to  move  the  rubber  cloth  up 
and  down  we  appreciate  how  great  is  atmospheric  press- 
ure, somewhat  as  it  is  illustrated  by  Magdeburg  hemi- 
spheres ;  but  while  we  are  doing  this  the  bag  inside  of 
the  chimney  moves  slightly,  showing  the  relation  of  at- 
mospheric tension  to  atmospheric  pressure,  as  was  illus- 
trated in  apparatus  No.  25. 

It  may  be  used  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  pump. 
Figure  86  illustrates  the  modification  of  the  apparatus 
for  this  purpose.  We  enlarge  the  space  in  the  chimney 
by  pulling  upward  the  rubber  cloth,  just  as  we  enlarge 
the  space  in  the  cylinder  of  a  pump  by  pulling  up  the 
piston,  and  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the  chimney  is  now 
reduced,  so  that  it  no  longer  balances  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  Atmospheric  pressure  then  forces  the  water 
up  the  tube  and  into  the  chimney.  If  this  tube  is  nearly 
closed  at  the  upper  end  we  have  the  fountain,  caused  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  as  described  under  appara- 
tus No.  29.  If,  now,  we  invert  this  apparatus 
and  reverse  the  tube  in  the  stopper,  so  that  the 
large  end  of  it  may  dip  into  water  inside  of  the 
chimney,  we  may  push  upward  the  rubber  cloth 
and  have  a  fountain,  caused  by  compressed  air, 
as  described  under  apparatus  No.  29.  This  lamp- 
chimney  is  used  in  apparatus  No.  ^^  and  appa- 
ratus No.  34.  It  is  frequently  used  for  appara- 
tus No.  37a  by  holding  the  chimney  as  shown 
in  figure  86  and  laying  a  book,  with  other 
weights,  upon  the  top,  then  connecting  a  long 
rubber  tube  with  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing, 
which  passes  through  the  stopper.  Fig.  86. 

To  illustrate  how  oxygen  diffuses  through  the  lungs 
into  the  blood,  and  how  carbon  dioxide  passes  out  from 
the  blood,  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  the  chimney, 
either  from  apparatus  No.  8  or  directly  from  one's  lungs, 
and  then  the  gold-beaterVskin  bag,  which  is  an  animal 
membrane  like  the  lungs,  is  put  back  in  place,  as  shown 
in  figure  85.  The  short  tube  which  carries  the  bag  is 
made  to  extend  only  half-way  up  through  the  hole  in  the 
stopper,  and  another  glass  tube  is  thrust  down  into  the 
same  hole  to  meet  the  short  piece  of  tubing.  We  then 
pull  down  the  rubber  cloth  and  draw  air  into  the  pseudo 
lungs.  Osmose  goes  on  between  the  gases  in  the  chim* 
ney  and  those  in  the  bag,  as  is    shown  by  making  the 

Ijlass  tube  which  leads  out  from  the  chimney  dip  into 
lime-water,  pushing  up  the  diaphragm  and  making  this 
chimney  exhale. 

Cost. — Lamp-chimney  and  rubber  cloth  from  apparatus  No.  33. 
Rubber  stopper  No.  7  with  one  hole  (one  hole  plugged) 

from  apparatus  No.  49. 
Gold-beater's-skin  bag  from  apparatus  No.  49. 


Citizen's  Reception  to  Public  School 

Teachers. 

A    MOVEMENT    INAUGURATED    AT  MALDEN,    MASS.,  TO  BRING 
TEACHER  AND  HOME  IN  CLOSER  TOUCH. 

On  October  30  the  citizens  of  Maiden  gave  a  reception  to  the 
public  school  teachers.  The  Journal  has  already  spoken  of  its 
splendid  success.  Bat  as  all  indications  show  that  the  affair 
means  the  inauguration  of  a  movement  that  bids  fair  to  spread  to 
all  localities  whose  citizens  are  anxious  to  assist  in  establishing  a 
closer  union  between  home  and  school  and  by  bringing  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  school  children  in  closer  touch  and  sympathy 
with  the  teachers  and  their  educational  efforts — it  will  be  expNccted 
that  a  fuller  account  should  be  printed.  And  this  The  Journal 
gladly  does  in  the  hope  that  the  Maiden  plan  will  have  a  favor- 
able hearing  everywhere. 

The  reception  was  by  no  means  an  exclusive  society  event,  but 
the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the  general  public,  and  men  and 
women  of  all  social  positions  were  present  to  say  a  kind  and  en- 
couraging word  to  the  teachers. 

The  reception  was  entirely  informal.  For  a  half  hour  before  6 
o'clock  the  teachers  and  the  reception  committee,  which  included 
a  coterie  of  Maiden's  first-class  citizens,  met  in  a  soaal  way. 
After  this  a  sumptuous  repast  was  partaken  of  in  a  large  hall  of 
the  basement  of  the  church  thrown  open  for  this  occasion.  Rep- 
resentative Ezra  Allen  Stevens  made  a  happy  address  of  wel- 
come, in  which  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  teachers  and  the  dis- 
tinguished guests.  Hon.  Elisha  S.  Converse  presided  over  the 
banquet,  and  Rev.  Joshua  W.  Wellman  asked  the  blessing.  The 
scene  in  the  banquet  hall  was  very  picturesque.  The  bright 
glare  of  electric  lights  was  mellowed  by  the  shades  of  the  nch 
banquet  lamps  that  graced  the  long  tables.  Covers  were  laid  for 
300  persons,  and  the  room  was  aglow  with  the  life  and  animation 
of  Maiden's  200  teachers.  Upon  the  platform  were  tables  accom- 
modating the  various  committees  who  had  been  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements, and  across  its  front  was  the  guests'  table,  at  which 
were  the  special  guests  ot  the  evening. 

The  repast  over,  the  party  repaired  to  the  chapel  once  more 
and  the  hour  between  7  and  8  slipped  away  in  an  informal  social 
meeting  of  parents  and  teachers.  There  was  the  freest  hospital- 
ity and  the  warmest  friendliness  and  congeniality  of  spirit.  Mem- 
bers of  the  high  school  alumini  association  acted  as  ushers. 

Evening  Program. 

At  8  o'clock  the  doors  between  the  vestry  and  the  church 
were  opened,  and  the  imposing  exercises  on  the  evening  program 
began. 

Hon.  Arthur  J.  Wellman  presided.  Seated  on  the  beautifully 
decorated  platform  with  him  were  Mayor  Stevens,  ex- Mayors 
Coggan  and  Winn,  Representatives  Stevens  and  Boutwell,  Chair- 
man Saville  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  Alderman  Dean,  President 
Sweney,  of  the  common  council.  President  Winship  of  the  high 
school  alumni,  Supt.  Daniels,  Prin.  Gay  of  the  high  school,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Wellman,  D.  D.,  Rev.  H.  O.  Hiscox,  Francis  Bellamy, 
James  B.  Upham,  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  F.  £.  Woodwardr 
and  W.  H.  Hawley. 

The  high  school  chorus  of  65  voices,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
M.  E.  Chase,  instructor  of  music  in  the  public  schools,  sang 
**  Eventide."  President  Wellman  then  gave  the  opening  address 
in  which  he  described  the  purpose  of  the  gathering.    He  said  : 

**  It  was  the  custom,  in  oriental  countries  for  the  ruling  sovereign  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  and  great  pains  m  the  education  of  the  prince 
who  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne  We  in  America  are  all  sovereigns, 
and  the  children  of  America  are  all  princes,  and  with  the  money  that  is 
spent  in  the  public  schools  they  are  to  be  equipped  and  made  equal  to  the 
great  leadership  of  this  country  which  will  devolve  upon  them  as  they  come 
up  to  the  years  of  maturity.  There  are  many  things  in  which  we  differ. 
You  and  I  do  not  always  agree  on  politics,  on  religion,  or  on  philosophy. 
But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  we  are  united.  It  is  that  a  general  eouca- 
tion  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  fortify  our  government.  We  see  the 
great  responsibility  that  is  intrusted  to  you  in  molding  the  success  of  this 
institution.  You  mold  the  minds  which  are  to  mold  the  futuie  of  this 
great  country." 

Rev.  Mr.  Hiscock  offered  prayer,  and  Mr.  Wellman  read  letters 
of  regret  from  Mr.  Dowse,  chairman  of  the  school  committee ; 
from  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  and 
from  ex-Senator  Henry  W.  Blair  of  New  Hampshire.  All  these 
gentlemen  expressed  their  hearty  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gathering,  and  with  the  line  of  activity  which  it  suggested. 

Mr.  Wellman  then  introduced  Pnn.  George  E.  Gay,  of  the 
Maiden  high  school,  as  the  *'  man  whom  Massachusetts  chose  as 
its  representative  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,"  who  said,  in 
part : 

*'  It  is  a  very  pleasant  duty  which  I  am  called  upon  to  perform  to-night, 
to  express  in  biehalf  ot  my  fellow  teachers  their  gratitude  for  the  ezerSies 
of  this  evening,  and  for  the  spirit  which  actuates  these  exercises.  There 
has  been  splendid  co-operation  in  this  gathering.  To  His  Honor  the 
Mayor,  and  tne  other  gentlemen  who  took  the  first  steps  in  promoting  this 
enterprise,  to  the  various  committees  who  have  so  efficiently  performed 
their  work,  to  the  other  citizens  who  have  aided  in  so  many  ways,  to  the 
High  School    Alumini    Association,  who  show  so  well  by  their  bearii^ 
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and  their  character  the  kind  of  men  that  out  public  schooli  »re  returnioi 
10  the  citj',  to  the  high  school  chorus  for  id  music,  to  the  representatives  o 
the  commonwealth,  (o  (bese  other  diMinguished  gentlemen  who  honor  u 
with  their  presence,  to  this  audience,  oue  of  Ibe  largest  ever  assembled  u 


kind  the  should  be  held  in  a  church.    The  freedom  of  sdiool  life 

was  furnished  first  in  the  church.     He  closed  with  the  words  : 


o  many  philanthropic  e 


the  family  ?    I  wonder. 


ises — to  all  we  say,  Ihank  you,  (rom 

US  of  work  wet]  done  is  work  appreciated  by 

power  to  express  the  gratitude  which  we,  as  a 
id  alter  all.  this  is  not  such  a  cew  idea  as  people 
n  old  New  England  custom  lo  mvite  the  school 

er  all,  if  Ihis  is  not  a  kind  of  Thanksgiving  din- 
nay  be  followed  by  other  cities.     1  am  sure  it  is 

bound  to  bring  about  the  closest  possible  friendship  between  parents  and 

teachers  in  their  common  work." 

Supt.  Charles  A.  Daniels,  who  has  just  completed  a  quarter  of 
acemury's  service  as  the  head  of  Maiden's  schools,  was  the  next 
speaker.  "  tJur  plans  in  life."  he  said,  "  are  formed  very  largely 
with  reference  to  our  children's  welfare  and  interests.  We  re- 
ioice  in  their  prosperity  and  deeply  sympathize  in  their  misfortunes. 
We  take  proper  pride  in  their  social  position.  Now  as  society  is 
•constituted  we  must  depend  lor  their  training  largely  upon  the 
public  schools.  When  we  say  we  must  depend  upon  the  schtxals 
we  say  we  must  depend  upon  the  teachers.  All  our  money  is 
wasted  unless  the  teacher  is  patient  and  faithful  to  her  work.  If 
)'our  schools  are  in  a  good  and  prosperous  condition,  you  are  in- 
debted almost  wholly  to  your  guests  whom  you  are  delighted  to 
honor  this  evening," 

The  high  school  chorus  then  sang  "  Image  of  the  Rose,"  after 
which  Secretary  Frank  A.  Hill,  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
was  introduced.  His  brief  and  pointed  address  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest.    He  said  in  part : 

■■  The  old  legal  ma«im,  '  in  loco  pirentis  '  applies  admirably  lo 
the  posiuon  of  the  teacher.  Then  teacher  and  parent  should 
-aland  by  each  other  on  a  common  platform.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  school  reflects  the  teacher,  then  it  is  true  that  the  school  and 
teicher  logdher  reflect  the  public.  Certainly  ihe  teacher  should 
never  be  called  upon  lo  educate  the  boys  of  t  ie  school  and  at  the 
same  time  lo  carry  along  the  great  public  above  her. 

"The  difference  between  old  mettiols  and  new  methods  is 
mirked.  I  remember  my  old  high  school  master.  1  saw  his 
obituary  not  long  since.  He  was  not  regarded  as  a  sucxsias  a 
teacner.  But  though  I  studied  under  Packard  and  mauy  other 
Illustrious  educators,  there  is  Done  to  whom  I  look  back  with  so 
mucn  reverence  and  inlereit  as  to  him  fie  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  coming  age. 

"Themullipllcation  table  maybe  a  e 
regular  meals  there  is  the  prayer  of  tli 

"  I  remember  that  this  old  (eacbet  used  lo  get  out  on  his  desk 
his  little  library  of  books,  treasures.  He  would  bring  out  every 
Saiuiday  his  collection  of  books,  his  treasures,  and  get  us  around 
him  and  talk  lo  us  about  Ihem,  arouse  our  interest,  and  someone 
would  read  for  a  couple  of  hours  from  one  or  another  volume. 
Ullimalely  evers  one  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  had  made 
Ihe  acquaintance  of  the  aoo  or  300  volumes  his  lilwary  had  con- 
tained. He  was  a  lover  of  nature.  He  interested  us  in  bouny,  in 
all  God's  crealk>os.  He  had  caught  glimpses  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great 
thing  for  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  bare  strong  natural  activities  and  proclivities,  the 
■poalaneous  play  of  the  mind  ultimately  true  to  itself.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  us  when  we  entered  his  presence.      That  awakening  should  have  taken 

?1ace  In  the  primary  school.     But  it  was  not  understood  at  that  time. 
his  is  the  ideal  of  our  educational  sysiem.      However  difficult  It  may  be 
lo  define  this  ideal  in  cold  intellect,  we  can  carry  that  ideal  in  the  sunify  re- 

ExGovemor  John  D.  Long  after  a  few  witty  introductory  re- 
marks that  put  his  audience  in  good  humor,  said  : 

"  All  pleasantry  aside,  I  should  be  false  to  the  occasion  and  false  to  my- 

In  this  occasion,  an  occasion  almost  unprecedented  in  Massacbutetts.  The 
credit  of  the  undertaking  is  due  to  the  growing  feeling  in  the  progress  of 
the  timet.  The  teajiher's  Is  almost  the  highest  responsibility  of  the  present 

'■Think  of  the  safeguards  that  you  throw  around  material  treasures 
mpare  their  woitblessness  with  that  exquisite,  priceless,  incalculable 

.,  .L_  I ,    .,  ..._  >-.,„„□  ^nd.      1  speak  of  that  because  I 

:  value  of  education  until  you  appreciate 


and  Ihe  contact  is  good  for  t 

The  pleasant  event  closed  with  the  singing  of  Charles  Brooks" 

"  God  Save  the  State,"  by  the  chorus  and  audience): 

God  bless  our  native  land  I 
nay  she  ever  stand, 
-—rm  and  night  1 

...     .   1  tempests  rave.  Thou 

Ruler  of  wind  and  wave, 


Through  st 


Doll 


Bjj  thy  great  might. 


Thou  who  art  ever  nigh, 
Guarding  with  watchfiil  eye, 
To  thee  aloud  we  cry. 


Godss 


if- 

(Abrlef  ■cooDDtorbov  ttie  plan  orlflDaud,  how  Ibe  moDay  wu  ralHd,  elo. 
win  be  (Iven  in  ■  iBMr  number.) 

Woodwork  for  Girls. 

PLAM  ADOPTED  IN  THR  GIRLS'  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The  class  in  woodworking  was  established  in  the  Girls'  nor- 
mal school  at  Philadelphia  three  years  aeo  has  proved  itself  a 
marked  success  and  those  who  have  watcned  the  experiment  are 
confident  that  this  will  induce  other  institutions  for  the  education 
of  women  to  take  up  thai  branch  of  manual  training.  How  the 
work  came  to  be  iniroduced  may  be  briefly  explained.  The  girls 
in  this  school  are  studying  to  be  teachers.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  establish  in  Philadelphia  manual  training  departments  for 
boys  of  grammar  school  age,  and  Dr.  Brooks,  superintendent  of 
schools,  has  written  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  he  warmly  advocates  the  introduction  of  woodworking  in 


donolthink;,        .      „ 

the  pricelessness  of  the  mlelleclual  powers.  That  is  what  the  Lali: 
means.  It  is  educing,  drawing  out,  not  the  cramming  of  Ihe  mind  with 
«alenial  knowledge.  When  you  recognise  this  taci  then  you  leam  what 
«hii  tesponsibllly  means.  Educalion  is  not  merely  the  accomplishing  of  a 
task,  as  has  been  well  illustrated  here  to-night.  It  is  the  enlargement  of 
thai  mind  which  should  culminate  ultimiteTy  In  the  man,  In  the  cillien. 
Sometimes  we  sp  ak  as  if  the  value  of  the  cbild  were  in  the  future.      Let 

"  Education  is  the  developmeut  of  citiiens.  The  icbixil  therefore  stands 
not  only  for  education  10  the  intellectual  aense,  but  in  that  large  moral  na- 
ture, the  making  the  most  of  that  divine  spark  which  is  called  the  human 
soul.  It  is  trne  that  our  public  schools  are  in  their  infancy.  Hr.  Hilt  has 
lold  you  of  the  aoo  years  of  rural  bimplidty.  From  this  time  on  It  changes 
more.  It  is  not  for  you  and  for  me.  It  will  be  for  the  Ultie  ones  under  the 
<are  of  these  teachers  to  participate  in  these  great  strides  of  progress  which 

Judge  Advocate  General  Cbamplin.  representing  Governor 
Creenbal^c,  gave  a  pleasing  account  of  a  short  experience 
he  had  in  leaching  schcKil  up  near  the  Canada  border.  One 
of  the  pleasant  things  of  the  present  occasion  to  him  wai  the 
meeting  of  several  old  friends  who  were  now  teachers  in  the  Mai- 
den schools.     It  seemed  to  him  proper  that  the  first  meeting  of 


th;  elementary  schools.  If.  as  every  sign  indicates,  this  subject 
becomes  a  feature  of  the  common  school  curriculum,  teachers  of 
the  various  grades  in  the  elementary  schools  will  be  expected  to 
'  be  familiar  with  the  exercises  which  the  children  in  those  grades 
will  be  obliged  to  practice.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  grade 
teachers  shall  teach  the  woodworking,  because  the  plan  suggested 
advises  the  employment  of  special  teachers  for  this  subject,  but 
in  order  that  the  woodworking  may  not  be  a  thing  apart  from 
the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  it  is  necessary  tor  the. 
teacher  to  be  able  to  correlate  and  co-ordinate  the  woodworking 
with  the  language,  arithmetic,  and  other  work  of  the  school 

It  is  (or  these  reasons  that  the  Girls'  normal  school  has 
taken  up  the  subject  and  provided  for  its  pupils  instruction  in 
woodworking  just  as  it  does  in  history  or  geography.  The  girls 
take  to  the  work  immensely,  in  many  cases  liking  it  better  than 
Iheir  other  studies,  and  the  work  they  do  is  painstaking  and  re- 
markably creditable  For  the  accommodation  of  this  class  a 
room  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  basement  with  working  capacity 
for  forty  girls. 

All  the  students  in  the  junior  class  take  the  course  in  wood- 
working, but  oaly  this  number  can  be  employed  at  one  time. 

The  room  is  a  well-lighted  apartment,  with  three  rows  of 
desks,  running  its  length,  each  desk  seating  two  pupils.  These 
desks  are  practically  work  benches,  for  they  arc  high,  flat-topped 
and  furnished  with  a  rack  for  tools  in  the  center,  between  the 
two  girls,  who  sit  facing  each  other. 

In  this  rack  are  placed  hammers  and  saws,  brace  and  bits, 
chisels  and  planes.  In  lact  a  complete  set  of  carpenters'  tools. 
By  the  side  of  each  girl  is  a  miniature  vise,  and  the  top  of  the 
table  forms  a  convenient  rest  for  a  drawing  board,  with  T-square 
and  triangle. 

Every  girl  makes  her  own  working  drawings,  figuring  until 
she  has  them  mathematically  correct,  and  then  starts  away  saw- 
ing and  planing  with  the  precision  of  a  skilled  carpenter.  They 
do  not  make  articles  such  as  carpenters  produce,  however,  but 
devote  themselves  simply  lo  exercises  illustrative  of  the  princi- 
ples of  carpentry,  devoting  special  attention  to  the  pedagogy  and 
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relations  of  woodworiinj:  to  othfr  school  work  and  studying 
how  the  interest  of  the  child  in  the  manual  work  may  be  carried 
over  into  other  studies. 

Miss  Caroline  Pratt,  a  ^iraduate  of  the  Teachers  college,  of 
New  York  city,  has  charge  of  the  class  in  woodworking  ar.d  her- 
self has  made  a  special  study  of  this  branch. 

Upon  the  western  wall  of  the  schnol-room,  where  the  wood- 
working IS  studied,  is  a  long  blackboard,  dnd  upon  this  the 
teacher  draws  the  examples  the  girls  are  to  cut  out  in  wood. 
These  drawings  are  then  reproduced  to  a  scale  by  the  pupils 

After  this  is  done  ihe  girls  go  to  work  beveling  strips  of  wood, 
boring  rows  of  holes,  making  various  forms  of  joints,  dovetailing 
and  mortising  pieces  of  wood  together,  and,  in  fact,  going 
through  ail  the  processes  a  carpenter  uses  in  turning  out  his  fin- 
ished work.  To  start  with,  they  are  given  rough  pieces  of  wood 
a^out  a  foot  square,  and  these  they  shape  into    form  ihem- 

The  girls  arc  incidentally  taught  how  to  keep  their  tools  in  or- 
der ;  at  least,  to  a  limited  extent,  as  there  is  not  time  enough  at 
their  command  to  enable  them  to  do  all  the  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  this  lack  of  lime  that  also  forbids  the  turning  out  of 
finished  work.  Two  periods  of  fifty-five  minutes  a  week  are  de- 
voted to  teaching  this  branch,  and  altogether  4:0  girls  receive 
instruction  in  the  woodworking  department. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  From  the  Philadelphia  Record  to 
which  The  Journal  is  indebted  also  for  the  above  report. 


Conduct  of  the  Recitation. 

Lesson-Outlines  by  Houston,  Texas,  Teachers. 

It  an  ••  Inslilute  Cir. 
study  ibe  subject  of 


la  MBTch  Supi,  SulloTi,  of  Houitoo,  Tei 
eular "  isee  note  on  page  48s)  invliine  hi*  tr 

^Uethod-WholM  aod  Their  Treaimenl,"  «  preKuim  m  r.i>u<.Ai  ivn 
rs  for  January.  1S95,  and  lo  tx  (hereby  prepared  to  discuss 
'e  way  the  folloving  oullinv  : 
□eressity  of  dividing  Ihe   subject-matter  1 


)iscuH  these  five  formal 
low  the  psychological  n 

farv',;  ^tnrv  "  i 


Tient  of  a  method -whole, 

step.     (o»  frtpiiratian,  (* 

The  "  Notary's  Story,"  from  Longfellow's  "  Lvangeline  "  was  proposed 
for  consideration  as  a  ftading  lesson  lo  be  properly  treated  accordioe  to 
tboe  five  formal  steps.  The  tteatmeat  of  Ibi-i  lesson  and  of  other  metbod- 
wboles,  as  prepared  liy  several  Houston  teachers,  is  lielow  presented  in  out- 
line. The  lesson  plans,  which  are  practically  tr.e  results  of  the  Inslilule 
work  at  Houston,  aresugi^e-itive  as  to  wliat  may  lieconsidered  the  essential 
requirements  to  be  looM  for  in  good  recitations 


The  Notary's  Story. 

"  Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no  longer  remember, 
Raised  alolt  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue  otjuitice  t 

Stood  in  a  public  square,  upholding  the  scales  in  its  left  hand. 
And  in  its  right  a  sword,  as  an  emblem  that  justice  presided 

Over  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hearls  and  homes  of  the 

Even  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  in  the  scales  of  the 
balance 
Having  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed  in  the  sunshineabovc 

But  in  the  course  of  t.mc  the  laws  of  the  land  were  corrupted ; 
Might  took  the  place  of  right,  and  the  weak  were  oppressed, 
and  the  mighty 

Ruled  with  an  iron  rt>d.    Then  it  chanced  in  a  nobleman's 
palace, 
That  a  necklace  of  pearls  was  lost,  and  ere  long  a  suspicion 

Fell  on  an  orphan  girl  who  lived  as  maid  in  the  household. 
She,  alter  a  form  of  trial,  condemned  to  die  on  the  scaffold. 

Patiently  met  her  doom  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  ol  Justice- 
As  to  her  Father  in  heaven  her  innocent  spirit  ascended. 

Lo  I  o'et  the  city  a  tempest  rose ;  and  the  bolts  ol  the  thunder 
Smote  the  statue  of  bronze,  and  hurled  in  wrath  from  its  left 

Down  on  the  pavement  below  the  clattering  s:ales  of  the 
balance. 
And  in  the  hollow  thereof  was  found  the  nest  of  a  magpie, 
Into  whose  clay-built  walls  the  necklace  of  pearls  was 
inwoven." 

— From  LongftUow'i  EvangtUiu. 

The  Teachers'  Preparation. 

By  W.  S.  SUTTOM. 

(«)  What  general  truth  may  the  selection,  when  considered  as 


an  individual,  be  said  to  represent  ? 

(fi)  Does  this  individual  fitly  and  adequately  symbolizi 


3  gen- 


Co  Howmay  the  principle  of  the  ■'correlation  of  studies  "  be 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  this  method-whole  ? 

(d)  Could  this  selection  be  properly  taught,  if  the  element  of 
moral  instruction  should  be  eliminated  from  the  treatment  ? 

(0  A  poet  sings  : 

"  Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled 
is  greater." 
Apply  this  statement  in  making  a  comparison  of  the  thought  of 
the  selection  with  the  language  by  which  it  is  expressed 

5.  Showhowthesefour  verses,  taken  from  Longfellow's  "  Evan- 
geline," illustrate  the  universal  law  that  the  mind  moves  from  the 
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individual  to  the  general,  and  then  back  with  the  general  to  the 
individual. 

**  Keenly  the  lightning  flashed  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  echoinf:  thunder 
Told  her  that  God  was  in  heaven,  and  governed  the  world  Recreated! 
Then  she  remembered  the  tale  she  had  heard  of  the  justice  of  Heaven; 
Scx>thed  was  her  troubled  soul,  and  she  peacefully  slumbered  till  morning.'* 


Treatment  of  the  Method- Whole. 

IN   THE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 
By  Jessie  L.  Moxtgomery. 

1.  Preparation. 

( '•  Daily  injustice  is  done,  and  might  is  the  right  of  the 
I  strongest." 

I  *'Man  is  unjust,  but  God  is  just,  and  hnally  justice 
'  Triumphs." 
•  ^  *'  This  was  the  old  man's  favorite  tale,  and  he  loved  to  re- 
peat it 
When  his  neighborj  complained  that  any  injustice  was 
done  them." 

This— the  context.  In  teaching  selections  from  literature,  the 
context  is  very  often  helpful  in  preparing  pupils  for  receiving  the 
lesson. 

2.  Explanation  of  new  and  unfamiliar  terms. 

Justice— personification  explained: 
"  Holdmg  scales  in  its  hands," 
*•  And  in  its  right  hand  a  sword," 
'•  Ruled  with  an  iron  rod," 
"  Magpie,"  etc. 

II.  Presentation, 

1.  Readinjj  of  the  selection  by  parts,  and  determining  the 
theme  of  each  (the  partition  being  determined  by  the  theme,  of 
course,  and  not  by  verses  or  paragraphs) ; 

(a)  First  seven  Hues — Personification  of  Justice ; 

Land  pure. 

(b)  Eighth  to  middle  of  eleventh  line — Lack  of  justice  ; 

Land  corrupted. 

(c)  Tenth  to  the  end— Man's  injustice; 

God's  justice,  or  the  triumph  of 
justice. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  accom- 
plishing of  the  author's  purpose 

III.  Comparison  of  this  unit  with  similar  units. 

1.  Success,  eventually,  of  American  Revolution. 

2.  Success,  eventually,  of  Texan  Revolution. 

3.  Triumph  of  justice  in  the  Webster  murder  trial. 

4.  Triumph  of  justice  in  S  lakespearean  dramas ;  for  example, 
of  the  world  historical  spirit  in  King  Lear. 

IV.  Abstraction  —]usi'\cc  in  each  instance  in  III. 

Generalization — Justice  is  eventually  triumphant. 
These  two  steps  constitute  the  Nummary, 

V.  Application  to  life  of  learner — in  daily  school  life ;  in  home 

life  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  cases  met  with  every  day. 


SOME  SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 


I. 


Justice  triumphs^ 

•*  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail." 

'*  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again  ; 
"  The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

"  We  still  have  judgment  here  ; 

Even-handed  Justice  commends    the  ingredients    of  our 

poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips." 

These,  and  various  other  quotations,  taken  at  random  from  lit- 
erature, tell  of  the  general  acceptance  of  the  theme  of  this  story. 

2.  The  language  is  clearly  in  keeping  with  the  theme.  The 
words  are  short,  fitting,  and  exact :  the  absence  of  figurative  ex- 
pressions is  notable ;  the  brevity  of  the  statement — of  the  entire 
case—  is  marked. 

3.  This  story  teaches  morals  and  civics,  but  only  by  following 
out  its  suggestions  as  to  morals  and  civics. 

4.  The  selection  could  not  be  properly  taught  were  the  element 
of  moral  instruction  eliminated.  Every  lesson  must  be  made  to 
touch  man  in  a  three-fold  way— as  10  intellect,  sensibilities,  and 
wUL 

The  treatment  of  some  other  method-wholes,  as  prepared  by 
several  teachers,  is  presented  to  indicate  the  practical  results  of 
our  institute  work : 


To  Teach  One-Fifth  in  the  First  Grade. 

By  Miss  Edith  Baldwin. 

Preparation — Review  of  one-half,  one- third,  one- fourth. 

Objects  cut  into  five  equal  parts. 

Presentation — Attention  called  to  one  of  the  five  parts. 

What  shall  we  call  it  ?    Name  given. 

0/waw^«— Compare  with  fractional  parts  previously  learned. 

Summary — If  we  cut  anythmg  into  five  equal  parts,  one  part 

is  one- fifth. 

Application— ChMttTi  show  one  fifth  of  different  objects  rep- 
resented on  board. 
Future  recognition  of  "one-fifth." 


Lesson  on  Key  of  E.  Minor. 

By  Miss  Fa- a  Hengv. 
I.  .Preparation, 

1.  Review  of  key  of  A  minor,  the  first  minor  key  studied, 
bringing  out  the  following  facts  :  It  is  based  on  the  sixth  degree 
of  its  relative  major,  C,  has  the  same  signature,  and  its  key-note 
is  a  minor  third  below  the  key-note  of  C  major. 

2.  What  major  key  has  the  signature  one  sharp  } 

3.  Find  its  relative  minor  as  you  did  in  key  of  C. 

II.  Presentation, 

1.  Sol-fa  exercises  in  key  of  E  minor,  then  vocalize  them. 

2.  One  song  in  same  key  treated  in  same  way. 

3.  Words  of  song  sung. 

4.  Words  read  by  individuals,  meaning  developed,  then  sung 
again  with  better  expression. 

III.  Comparison, 

1.  Compare  E  minor  with  A  minor.   * 

2.  Compare  E  minor  with  its  relative  major  in  signature,  posi- 
tion of  semi-tones  in  ihe  scale,  the  syllable  name  of  one,  its  basal 
third  and  its  charaaer. 

IV.  Summary, 

1.  These  facts  elicited  from  pupils  : 

(a)  Relative  minor  of  G  major  found  by  counting  six  in  scale 
of  G,  or  by  counting  a  minor  third  below  G  to  be  E  minor. 

(b)  It  has  same  signature. 

(c)  Same  syllables  are  the  same  letters,  but^«^  in  the  major  key 
is  do,  while  in  minor  key  one  is  la, 

2.  (a)  It  IS  based  on  a  minor  third,  and  in  its  harmonic  form, 
the  scale  has  semi  tones  between  two  and  three,  five  and  six, 
and  seven  and  eight, 

(b)  Between  six  and  seven  is  a  tone  and  a  half. 

3.  Its  character  is  sad. 

V.  Application, 

1.  Pupils  are  led  to  tell  in  which  form  of  the  minor  this  particu- 
lar piece  is  written. 

2.  They  find  another  song  in  same  key. 

3.  Why  were  these  words  applied  to  minor  music. 

4.  A  moral  lesson  drawn  from  words. 


Lesson  on  Chile. 

IN  THE  SIXTH  GRADE. 
By  W.  W.  Barnett. 

I.  Preparation, 

(The  ideas  here  are  apperceptive.) :  i.  Into  how  many  regions 
did  we  divide  S.  A.  ?  2.  Locate  each.  3.  Then  in  which  region 
is  Chile  }  4.  In  what  zones  is  S  A.  ?  5.  In  what  zones  is  Chile  ? 
6.  What  other  countries  of  S.  A.  have  you  studied  ?  7.  What 
was  the  last  city  studied  } 

II.  Presentation, 

General  Review.— i.  How  would  you  go  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Valparaiso  ?  2.  Tell  briefly  what  you  can  of  the  journey. 
3.  How  did  Chile  increase  her  territory  recently  ?  5.  What  is 
the  shape  of  it  now  ?  5.  How  long  is  it }  6.  How  wide  }  7. 
What  is  its  area  ?  8.  Knowing  the  length  and  breadth  how  could 
you  find  the  area  1  (8.  Compare  it  in  size  with  Texas  or  the 
United  States,  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  or  with  the  countries 
of  Europe.)  9.  Why  docs  it  look  so  small  .^  10.  Into  how  many 
regions  may  it  be  divided  for  study.     Locate  each. 

Special  View.— ii.  That  first  region  is  where  ?  12.  Why  is  it 
called  the  mineral  region  ?  i  v  What  is  Chile  doing  with  the 
money  ?  14.  How  did  she  get  this  region  ?  What  trait  of  char- 
acter does  this  show  .^  15.  Locate  the  second  region.  16.  Why 
is  it  called  the  agricultural  region  ?  17.  How  is  agriculture  car- 
ried on?  18.  Why  do  they  irrigate?  19.  What  products  do 
they  raise  ?  What  large  city  in  this  region  ?  20.  Locate  it  on  the 
wall  map  and  on  the  sand  map.  21.  Describe  its  location  from  the 
sand  map.  22.  Tell  of  its  climate.  23.  How  are  the  streets  laid 
out  and  how  kept  ?    24.  Tell  about  the  main  plaza.    25.  What 
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is  the  "  cow  "  st  ition  ?  36.  What  fruits  can  you  lind  in  the  mar- 
ket? 17.  Why?  28,  Describe  their  streetcars.  29.  Who  are 
the  conductors  on  them,  and  why  ?  30.  What  is  the  chief  sea- 
port of  Chile'  31.  What  other  city  in  S.  A.  is  it  like?  32.  Lo- 
cate Valparaiso  on  the  wall  map.  33.  Locale  it  on  your  own  map 
vou  have  drawn  of  Chile.  34-  Locate  it  on  the  sand  map.  35. 
bescribe  its  location  as  you  see  it  on  the  sand  map.  36.  What 
kind  of  harbor  has  it  ?  37.  What  language  would  you  hear  in 
this  city  ?  3S.  Why  ?  39.  What  '■  nickname  "  do  these  people 
assume  ?  40.  What  Is  the  character  of  [he  natives  in  this  city  ? 
41,  Locate  the  third  region.  42.  What  has  the  ocean  done  to 
this  region  ?  43.  What  is  the  climate  ?  44.  Why  is  it  so  cold  ? 
4J,  What  are  its  resources  ?  46,  Then  what  do  the  people  do  ? 
47.  What  strait  is  here  ?  48.  Locate  it  on  wall  map.  but  on  your 
own  map  first  49.  How  did  it  get  its  name  ?  50.  Is  this  a  very 
cheerful  place?  51.  What  town  in  this  region?  53.  How  far 
south  is  it?  S3.  For  what  was  it  established  ?  54.  What  per- 
sons go  there  to  trade  ?    55.  What  expeditions  start  there  ? 

IIL    Comparison. 

56,  Compare  climate  of  Chile  with  that  of  Brazil.  57-  Com- 
pare soil  of  Chile  with  that  of  Brazil.  jS.  Compare  resources  of 
Chile  with  those  of  Brazil.  ^9.  Compare  Santiago  of  Chile  with 
Rio  of  Brazil.  6a  Compare  railroads  of  Chile  with  those  ol  Bra- 
zil. 61.  Compare  people  of  Chile  with  those  of  Brazil.  6z, 
Compare  rank  in  civilization  of  Chile  with  that  of  Brazil. 

IV.  Summary. 

63.  Give  the  six  co-ordinate  thoughts  treated  in  this  study. 
Write  them  on  the  board  in  one  minute  and  a  half. 

V.  Application. 

64.  Upon  what  does  the  development  of  a  country  depend  ? 
65.  Upon  what  does  the  energy  of  the  people  deperd  ?  66.  May 
a  people  overcome  climate  ?  07.  Name  some  people  who  would. 
6)1.  Upon  what  does  the  development  of  an  individual  depend  ? 
69.  Some  countries  have  immense  resources  but  do  not  develop 
them ;  some  countries  have  limited  resources  and  the  people  de- 
velop tbem  ;  thi  first  people  have  no  energy  the  second  are  ener- 
getic. 70.  How  does  this  truth  apply  to  irjdividuals  ?  71.  Do 
you  make  the  most  of  your  opportunities?  71.  In  comparing 
Santiago  and  Rio  what  truth  did  you  get?  73.  Laziness  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  what  ?  74.  Energy  K^es  hand  in  hand  wiih 
what }  75.  A  country's  rank  in  civilization  depends  upon  what  ? 
76.  Upon  what  does  the  rank  of  an  individual  depend?  Upon 
what  does  your  rank  depend  ? 


Quarrel  Scene  in  Julius  CiEsar. 


IN  THE  HIGH 

By  Caka  S.  Redwood. 
L  Preparation. 

1.  Recalling  the  action  of  the  play  that  has  preceded  this. 

2.  A  hasty  reading  of  this  scene  to  get  the  drift  of  the  story. 

3.  A  careful  reading,  noting  the  character  hints,  irregularities 
and  peculiarities  of  grammar,  obsolete  words  and  mytnological 
allusions  ;  selecting  expressions  noted  for  force,  beauty,  or  truth, 
and  memorizing  one  of  theses 

I  think  the  judgment  is  exercised  in  this  preparation,  first,  in 
gaining  thought  from  words;  detecting  the  inaccuracies  of  gram- 
mar ;  testing  the  appropriateness  of  figures  and  the  classical  allu- 


sions; understanding  the  new  ideas  by  means  of  the  old :  botthe 
best  work  is  judging  the  characters  of  Brutus  and  Cassias  by 
what  we  already  know  of  them,  and  by  what  each  says  and  does. 
and  by  what  is  said  of  each. 
H.  Presentation. 

I.  Persons  engaged  in  the  quarrel. 
3.  Scene  of  the  quarrel. 

3.  Cause  of  the  quarrel. 

(rt)  Cassius  begins  the  quarrel  bv  giving  his  grievance.  Lndni 
Pella.  a  Roman  praetor,  had  taken'  bribes  of  the  Sardians.  Pelli 
condemned  for  the  act.  Cassius  writes  a  letter  asking  Brutus' 
clemency  toward  Pella.  This  request  unnoticed  by  Brutus. 
Cassius  offended  by  Brutus'  indifference. 

4.  Brutus'  reproof  to  Cassius— the  dishonor  o(  the  request. 

3.  Cassius'  retort  and  defense — in  war  time  every  offense 
should  not  be  "  noted."  • 

6.  Brutus  attacks  Cassius  for  general  dishonor — "  an  itching 
palm:"  sells  offices  to  underservers. 

7.  Cassius'  wrath  at  bis  home  thruf  ts. 

8.  Cassius'  home  thrusts  upon  Brutus— "I'm  a  soldier,  older 
in  practice  and  abler  to  make  conditions." 

9.  Ttieir  volley  of  "  I  am  "  and  "  I'm  not." 

10.  Brutus  now  gives  his  cause  of  anger  against  Cassius. 
Cause  :  Brutu«  needed  money  to  pay  his  soldiers  ;  he  had  sent  to 
Ca'sius  for  this  money;  Cassius  refused.  At  this  point  comesto 
light  Brutus'  doubtful  honesty— accepting  money  gotten  "by 
vile  indireaion," 

II.  Cassius  denies  sending  a  refusal — "a  foot  brought  the  mes- 
sage." 

ii.  Brutus  grows  more  abusive  and  jeers  at  Cassius' r^ce. 

13.  Cassius  now  feels  that  ridicule  is  no  longer  the  act  ol  a 
dear  friend  ;  his  anger  dies,  his  heart  is  sorely  wounded  by  Bru- 
tus' '■  unfriendly. "  speeches.    "  There  Is  my  dagger."  etc. 

14.  Brutus'  heart  touched.    He  acknowledges  his  ill-temper. 

15.  Cassius' ready  forgiveness. 

16.  The  reconciliation. 

III.  Comparison  of— 
The  new  with  the  new.- 

1.  The  grievance  Cassius  had  against  Brutus. 
The  grievance  Brutus  had  against  Cassius. 

2.  The  calmness  of  Brutus- the  heat  of  Cassius. 

3.  The  home  thrust  of  Brutus— those  of  Cassius. 

4.  When  and  how  Brutus  speaks  of  Cssar  in  the  quarrel. 
When  and  how  Cassius  speaks  of  Cxsar  in  the  quarrel. 

5.  Brutus'  repentance,  Cassius'  forgiveness. 
Tie  old  with  the  new  : 

1.  Brutus  calm  in  the  oration—  calm  now. 

2.  Cassius  irritable,  nervous,  excitable  in  previous  scenes. — the 
same  here. 

3.  Brutus  honorable  in  all  relatkms  before  thb— his  honesty 
questionable  here. 

4.  Cassius  scheming  before,  turning  "  honorable  metal  "  from 
what  is  disposed— now  he  appears  in  a  better  light. 

IV.  inmmary, 

I.  The  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

{a)  Money  the  cause.  Cassius  unwilling  for  Pella  to  accept 
bribes  from  the  Sardians  and  to  go  unpunished.  Brutus  asks  his 
lavor  from  Cassius  which  Cassius  refuses. 

(p)  Money  the  cause.  Cassius  refused  to  give  Brutus  money 
to  pay  bis  legions. 

2.  Brutus  accuses  Cassius  of  growing  covetous, 
and  getting  money  dishonestly.  (Cassius,  who  feels 
his  supmority  in  age  and  experience,  bluntly  tells 
Bmtus  this. 

3.  The  spirited  retorts.  Cassius  feels  that  Bru- 
tus' love  lor  him  is  waning — Cassius'  despair  at 
tne  thought.    Find  Plutus'  mine  in  his  heart. 

4.  Brutus'  heart  touched. 
;.  The  reconciliation. 
V.     Application. 
Was  the  cause  justifiable'    Granting  this,  does 

a  quarrel  give  one  the  right  to  say  abusive  things  ? 
Is  not  much  said  that  is  afterwards  regretted  ?  Is 
not  much  said  that  is  not  really  meant  ?  Does  it 
not  even  make  men  act  childishly?  "Arguing 
makes  wise  men  tools,  and  fools  know  it."  The 
shame  that  follows  a  quarrel— disappointed  with 
our  own  conduct.  Forgiveness— an  honorable 
ending.  Moral:  In  business  transactions  get  no 
third  person  to  deliver  messages,  neither  write  let- 
ters when  a  personal  interview  can  be  obtained. 


The  Journal  next  week  will  be  a  large  and 
beautiful  Issue.  It  vdll  be  the  Christmas  number. 
and  will  contain  not  less  than  seventy-two  page* 
of  matter  suited  to  the  holiday  season. 
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Letters. 


Some  Pertinent  Questionings. 

The  assumption  that  the  education  of  the  child  must 
begin  with  the  remote,  either  in  lime  or  space,  has  for 
many  years  dominated  the  wo^k  and  methods  of  our 
schools.  Scholastic  wisdom  and  the  judgment  of  the 
industrial  masses  have  long  been  at  variance  regarding 
the  curricula  of  the  schools,  but  the  past  few  years  have 
witnessed  material  modifications  m  the  courses  of  study 
of  our  higher  institutions.  The  old  psychology  upon 
which  the  theories  and  practices  of  the  schools  have 
been  largely  based,  has  in  many  respects  been  modified 
to  meet  the  practical  demands  of  progress,  and  the  bold 
insistence  of  the  advocates  of  a  more  rational  philoso- 
phy has  called  attention  to  many  practical  questions 
which  the  educators  of  to-day  are  struggling  to  answer. 
Shall  the  child  be  projected  backward  two  thousand 
years  into  the  past  in  order  to  find  a  starting  point  for 
his  education  ?  If  so,  what  are  the  chances  of  his  suc- 
cess in  catching  up  with  the  world  ?  Are  not  the  formal 
culture  studies,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  still  ex- 
cessively emphasized  as  instrumentalities  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  child  for  complete  living?  Are  the  ex- 
ploits of  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  wars,  the  wanderings  of 
.4!^neas,  or  the  caprices  of  the  Olympian  gods  appropri- 
ate and  adequate  means  for  the  complete  development 
of  the  child,  and  his  perfect  adjustment  to  his  environ- 
ment ?  Are  habits  of  thought,  cast  in  the  molds  of 
two  thousand  years  ago,  a  suitable  equipment  for  the 
struggles  of  the  present  ?  Is  not  the  prescription  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  as  the  all-sufficient 
means  for  the  development  of  mental  power  equivalent 
to  prescibing./^aM^r  instead  oi  beefsteak  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  digestive  organs  ?  Again,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  all  school  instruction,  whatever  be  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  the  subject  matter,  tends  with  more  or  less  di- 
rectness to  develop /^^rfl/ power  through  the  interaction 
of  ideas,  is  it  not  important  that  we  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  moral 
nature  of  the  child?  We  naturally  appeal  to  his  sym- 
pathies through  the  element  of  personality,  but  why 
seek  that  personality  farthest  removed  in  time  and  place 
from  the  child's  environment  ?  To  arouse  interest  and 
to  provide  channels  for  moral  and  intellectual  expression, 
we  appeal  to  motives,  but  when  the  sphere  of  his  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  being  are  separated  by  twenty  cen- 
turies are  we  not  in  extreme  danger  of  deadening  the 
sensibilities  to  all  effective  interest  in  the  present  ?  Is 
not  the  circuit  too  great  for  the  quantity  of  electricity  gen  - 
erated  by  our  batteries  ?  We  assume  that  the  process  of 
education  is  the  generation  of  power  and  nothing  more  ; 
we  assume  that  that  power  is  only  so  much  mechanical 
energy  developed  and  stored  away  for  use  ;  we  as- 
assume  that  this  mental  energy,  no  matter  in  what  field 
of  knowledge  developed,  may  be  transferred  unimpaired 
to  any  department  of  life,  industrial  or  professional. 
Are  these  assumptions  correct/*  Do  they  recognize  the 
possibility  of  an  accompanying  moral  influence  devel- 
oped in  all  instruction  ?  Is  the  mental  power  thus  de- 
veloped capable  of  receiving  the  impress  of  moral  qual- 
ity in  the  process  of  instruction  ?  If  the  correlation  of 
the  child  with  his  environment,  with  the  world  in  which 
he  lives,  has  any  place  in  our  educational  work,  there  is 
still  much  room  for  progress.  J.  H.  Phillips. 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Birmingham^  Ala, 


Culture  Teaching. 

A  long  experience  among  children  of  all  nationalities  and  es- 
pecially amone  the  very  poor  leads  me  to  see  the  importance  of 
culture.  By  this  I  mean  that  rough  way  of  doing  things  that  sep- 
arates the  lower  from  the  upper.  I  felt  the  importance  of  culture 
years  ago,  but  still  more  every  day  I  teach.  Let  me  refer  to  some 
things  in  particular : 

(I)  I  found  it  to  be  of  benefit  to  greet  each  pupil  in  the  morn- 
ing and  to  say  farewell  at  night.  I  explained  to  them  that  no  one 
went  into  a  friend's  house  without  a  word  of  greeting  ;  and  that 


in  effect  they  had  come  to  pay  me  a  visit ;  so  I  insisted  on  their 
coming  forward  and  saluting  me  before  they  did  any  one  else ; 
that  was  to  be  the  first  thing.  Then  I  always  met  them  pleasantly. 
If  they  had  been  sick  or  any  one  in  the  family  had  been  I  inquired 
about  this. 

No  one  who  has  followed  up  such  points  persistently  can  im- 
agine the  value  that  accrues.  1  know  many  pupils  come  to 
school  solely  to  tell  me  of  home  matters  and  ask  my  advice.  I 
was  to  them  one  who  was  interested  in  what  was  going  on  at 
home. 

(2)  I  gave  attention  to  the  manners,  personal  habits,  etc.  Pick- 
ing the  nose  and  teeth,  scratching  the  bead,  yawning,  blowing  the 
the  nose  (no  handkerchief  being  used),  and  the  whole  train  of  an- 
imal habits  I  set  them  against.  I  told  them  that  animals,  not  hu- 
man beings,  did  those  things.  I  deemed  success  in  this  a  valua- 
ble end  attained. 

(3)  As  to  cleanliness  I  insisted  upon  clean  hands  and  faces ; 
the  shoes  and  clothes  brushed,  and  the  hair  combed.    To  reach 

.  this  for  a  time  I  kept  a  comb,  a  hair  and  clothes  brush,  and  a  box 
with  shoe  brushes. 

This  last  the  boys  kept  supplied  with  blacking. 

There  was  a  daily  inspection  of  the  hands.  The  pupils  marched 
belore  me  and  laid  their  hands  on  a  book  for  a  long  enough  time 
for  me  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  washed  or  not.  Those 
who  had  clean  hands  received  a  card  marked  "  Hands  Clean  ;*' 
to  the  rest  I  say  nothing.  I  have  an  inspector  to  look  at  the 
shoes.  To  poor  clothes  I  say  nothing;,  only  I  do  say,  "  Poor 
clothes  are  not  a  disgrace,  but  unclean  ones  are."  Again  1  put 
it,  "A  child  is  not  to  blame  if  she  has  poor  clothes,  but  she  is  if 
she  has  dirty  ones." 

This  inspection  and  comment  has  wrought  great  moral  effects 
m  my  class.  Cleanliness  is  necessary  to  godliness  in  my  creed, 
and  my  pupils  soon  find  it.  Yet  all  is  done  pleasantly.  They 
are  commended  and  praised  for  clean'iness ;  that  is  pretty  much 
all  that  is  done.  Especially  do  I  praise  a  chi'.d  with  poor  clothes 
who  is  clean. 

(4)  Quite  a  number  of  my  pupils  bring  their  lunch ;  I  saw  they 
wrapped  it  in  newspaper  and  ate  roughly.  I  insisted  on  a  clean 
napkm  being  used  to  wrap  the  food  m  and  that  it  be  spread  on 
the  desk  before  them  and  the  crumbs  be  gathered  in  it  and  shaken 
in  a  basket  or  out  of  the  window  and  not  brushed  on  the  floor. 
Nor  would  I  allow  them  to  waik  about,  but  sit  and  eat  decently 
and  slowly.  Sometimes  one  pupil  reads  funny  things  while  the 
others  eat.  I  discussed  home  eating  with  them  and  this  incident 
grew  out  of  it. 

A  girl  of  fifteen  came  to  me  one  morning  and  told  me  that  she 
had  determined  to  eflect  a  revolution  at  home ;  that  the  table  al- 
ways sat  up  against  the  wall  and  usually  there  was  no  tablecloth  ; 
that  each  helped  himself,  etc.  I  encouraged  the  idea  and  in  a 
tew  days  she  told  me  that  she  had  the  table  drawn  out  for  din- 
ner, a  clean  cloth  put  on,  the  father  was  persuaded  to  put  on  his 
coat,  and  all  but  she  were  seated ;  she  did  the  waiting ;  all  had 
napkins.  She  had  fried  some  oysters  and  when  her  father  ate 
one  he  cried  out,  "  Why,  this  is  all  like  Vanderbilt ! "  It  was  evi- 
dently a  great  and  an  unusual  day. 

This  girl  shed  tears  in  telling  me  and  1  shed  tears,  too, 
for  I  sympathized  with  this  effort  to  bring  culture  into  her 
own  home.  I  have  no  doubt  but  thousands  of  such  instances 
could  be  discovered  by  us  who  are  apostles  of  culture.  It  may 
seem  to  some  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  all  pupils  to  furnish 
napkins  in  school  as  proposed.  In  my  case  I  got  two  dozen 
given  to  me  by  a  lady  to  whom  I  told  my  need,  for  use  in  the 
school.  I  told  the  pupils  they  need  not  get  costly  ones,  and 
showed  them  some  made  from  salt  bags. 

1  told  my  pupils  that  Pop>e  said,  *'  Manners  make  the  man," 
and  explained  the  meaning ;  that  boys,  when  they  applied  for 
places,  were  judged  by  their  manners.  A  boy  came  to  tell  me 
he  had  got  a  place  and  that  he  heard  a  man  say,  "  He  has  good 
manners."    He  felt  it  was  this  that  had  got  him  the  place. 

In  my  visits  to  parents  it  is  not  that  they  are  poor  that  I  pity 
them,  but  their  lack  of  knowing  how  to  live  more  decently  than 
they  do.  I  was  only  lately  consulted  by  a  mother  as  to  what  her 
daughter  should  do  (she  had  not  been  a  pupil  of  mine);  she  was 
nearly  seventeen  years  of  age  and  too  evidently  lacking  in  man- 
ners to  enable  her  to  get  a  place  as  lady's  maid  or  housekeeper 
above  the  grade  of  a  servant ;  indeed  she  could  hardly  aspire  to 
be  a  waitress  in  a  boarding  house,  and  yet  the  parents  were 
Americans. 

The  first  step  to  advancement  in  the  lower  class  is  learning  the 
manners  of  the  higher  class.  We  as  teachers  must  attend  to 
this ;  we  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  this  higher  class ;  we 
ought  to  belong  to  it. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  boy  in  a  Sunday-school  asked  the  super- 
intendent to  put  him  in  another  class  because  the  manners  of  the 
boys  were  so  disagreeable.  In  a  class  in  my  Sundav-school 
the  manners  are  simply  atrocious ;  the  teacher  is  trying  her  best 
to  save  their  souls  and  neglects  to  have  them  treat  her  and  each 
other  with  respect.  In  our  work  we  must  insist  on  good  manners 
at  all  events,  and  I  hold  they  will  learn  and  think  all  the  faster  for 
having  good  manners.  E.  T.  Fairchild. 

New  York  City, 
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French   Examinations. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  public  school  system  here  is  the  require- 
ment of  diplomas,  issued  by  the  government  as  a  prerequisite  in 
obtaining  positions  of  almost  all  kmds.  I  find  that  applicants  for 
the  position  of  sailor,  soldier,  priest,  painter,  musician,  goverr- 
ment  clerk,  policeman,  telegraph  operator,  physician,  horse  doc- 
tor, teacher,  janitor  of  public  buildings,  railway  conductors,  are 
all  required  to  pass  an  examination.  As  France  is  one  state,  all 
this  is  done  in  Paris.  All  the  great  corporations  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  government  and  ask  for  the  •'  brevet  elementaire." 

There  is  as  much  effort  made  by  women  for  employment  as  in 
America,  so  that  girls  struggle  for  this  first  diploma  and  it  is  to 
the  examination  of  women  I  will  limit  this  letter.  The  govern- 
ment here  has  the  entire  control  of  the  tobacco,match,and  gunpow- 
der industries;  it  runs  the  railways  and  post-offices  so  that  there 
is  an  immense  field  where  women  may  be  employed.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  diplomas — the  "  elementaire  "  and  •' superieur"— 
let  us  call  them  elementary  and  superior.  In  all  the  situations 
named  the  former  is  called  for,  as  a  matter  of  course — the  latter 
if  the  position  demands  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge  or  seems 
more  important.  It  is  a  rule  too,  that  after  two  years  the  higher 
will  be  demanded  if  the  employee  desires  to  continue  in  service. 
All  these  examinations  are  held  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  hun- 
dreds gather  there  twice  a  year— in  July  and  October. 

The  examinations  for  the  elementary  diploma  are  divided  into 
three  series. 

The  first  series  comprehends  four  written  exercises:  (i)  A 
dictation  for  spelling,  the  punctuation  not  being  dictated.  (2)  A 
page  of  handwTiting,  including  (a)  three  lines  in  the  large  com- 
mercial hand,  (d)  three  lines  of  cursive,  (c)  ditto  of  round  or  ba- 
tardc,  (if)  one  line  of  middle  cursive,  and  M  four  lines  of  fine 
cursive.  (3)  An  exercise  in  French  composition  either  an  imag- 
inary letter  or  a  simple  recital,  such  as  th:  explanation  of  a  pro- 
verb, maxim,  or  precept  of  morality.  (4)  A  problem  in  arithme- 
tic, requiring  a  reasoned  out  solution. — whole  numbers,  fractions 
and  the  measures  of  surfaces*  and  volumes. 

The  second  series  includes  two  sub-divisions,  (i)  A  crayon 
sketch  of  any  usual  object  which  the  examiners  may  choose  to 
set  up,  ^.  ^.,  a  tin  cup  or  a  vase  (2)  The  execution,  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  appointed  ladies  of  the  needlework  prescribed  by  law. 

The  third  series  comprises  five  oral  trials :  (i)  The  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  a  given  piece  of  prose  or  verse,  together 
with  its  construction  and  grammar.  (2)  Mental  arithmetic  and 
the  metric  system.  (3)  Elementary  French  history  and  geography, 
with  map  drawing  on  a  blackboard.  (4)  Very  elementary  ques- 
tions and  exercises  in  music.  (5)  Elementary  physical  and  natural 
science. 

In  order  to  stand  examinations  in  the  second  series,  50  per  cent, 
must  have  been  obtained  in  the  first  series. 

The  superior  diploma  is  such  a  strong  recommendation — such 
as  to  be  a  cashier  in  one  of  the  Duval  restaurants,  or  a  telephone 
pirl,  or  governess  in  a  private  family,  that  many  try  for  it  when  it 
is  not  absolutely  required. 

It  consists  of  two  series,  each  being  naturally  sub-divided. 

First  series:  (i)  A  composition  comprising  two  questions,  (a) 
one  in  arithmetic,  and  (d)  one  in  physical  or  natural  sciences,  with 
the  most  usual  applications  to  hygiene,  industry,  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  (2)  A  French  composition,  literary  or  moral.  (3) 
A  crayon  design  after  a  model  in  relief.  (4)  A  composition  in  a 
modern  language  (with  dictionary),  the  languages  being  at  choice, 
German.  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Arabic. 

Second  series:  (i)  Questions  oral  on  morals  and  education. 
(2)  The  French  language.  (3)  Mem  rial  epochs,  great  names 
and  essential  facts  of  the  history  of  France  and  of  Europe,  prin- 
cipally of  modern  times — /.  ^„  since  the  year  1453.  (4)  Complete 
geography  of  France,  with  accurate  map  drawing.  (5)  Complete 
arithmetic  with  its  application  to  practical  operations  and  book- 
keeping. (6)  General  notions  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history.  (7)  Oral  translation  (at  sight)  of  an  easy  text  in  one  of 
the  modern  languages. 

The  second  part,  the  French  literary  composition  demands 
much  literary  skill.    This  year  they  gave  the  following  subjects  : 

"  In  1687  La  Bruyere,  proposing  the  manuscript  of  his  '  Carac- 
teres '  to  the  publisher  Michallet,  his  friend,  said  :  '  I  do  not  know 
that  you  will  make  any  money  in  this  undertaking,  but  in  case  of 
success,  the  product  shall  be  for  my  little  friend  here  (the  little 
daughter  of  Michallet,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  La  Bruyere).' 
The  sale  of  the  book  brought  in  more  than  100,000  francs,  which 
became  the  marriage  portion  of  Mile.  Michallet  when  she  grew 
up.    La  Bruyere  died  in  1696. 

*'  You  are  to  suppose  that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  the  little 
Michallet.  now  became  Madame  de  Juilly.  writes  a  letter  to  one  of 
her  friends,  announcing  the  sad  event  with  her  regrets.  She  re- 
calls the  history  of  her  dot,  the  souvenirs  of  her  childhood,  how 
simple,  modest,  and  good  was  the  author  of  the  *  Caracieres,'  how 
she  has  read  and  re-read  the  work,  and  how  she  will  teach  her 
children  to  love  and  venerate  it  and  cherish  the  memory  of  its 
illustrious  author." 

It  has  been  often  said  that,  "  catch  "  questions  are  proposed  to 
the  older  and  less  good  looking  women  who  present  themselves, 


and  this  is  given  as  an  example  ;  it  is  one  often  thrown  at  boys  b 
the  schools. 

••  At  the  door  of  a  church  where  the  beggars  stand  there  is  al- 
ways  an  old  woman  and  a  blind  man  or  a  cripple.  A  lady  sent 
her  son  with  52  francs,  saying  :  *  If  you  find  the  old  woman  and 
the  blind  man,  you  will  give  three -Quarters  of  the  money  to  the 
blind  man  and  on«-quarter  to  the  old  woman ;  if  you  find  the  old 
woman  and  the  cripple,  you  will  give  three-quarters  to  the  old 
woman  and  one- quarter  to  the  cripple.'  The  boy  found  all  three 
beggars  at  the  church  door  at  the  same  time.  How  should  he 
act  with  the  52  francs  in  order  to  realize  the  intentions  of  his 
mother  ?  "  The  correct  answer  is :  **  He  ought  to  return  to  his 
mother,  state  the  fact,  and  ask  for  further  information." 

There  are  girls  educated  in  the  private  and  religious  schools,  for 
a  religious  family  will  not  send  to  one  of  the  government  public 
schools,  for  they  are  atheistical.  But  the  government  in  return  will 
not  recognize  the  diplomas  of  private  schools.  In  order  to  enter 
the  university  the  son  must  pass  a  state  examination. 

All  this  shows  that  public  education  has  a  tremendous  hold 
here,  and  1  must  say  it  is  raising  the  lower  strata  wonderfully. 

Part's,  E.  M.  HOUSE. 


Non-Smokers  in  Michigan. 

On  page  394  of  The  School  Journal,  issue  of  Nov.  2.  1895. 
curs  the  sentence.  **  At  teachers*  conventions  it  is  difficult  to  find 


occurs 


a  gentleman  without  his  fragrant  cigar."  That  statement  cer- 
tainly does  not  hold  good  in  Michigan.  The  writer  has  been  to 
ten  consecutive  state  conventions.  A  principal  or  superintendent 
smoking  is  an  uncommon  sight  ind.  ed— a  subject  of  comment,  at 
these  meetings.  You  can  count  on  your  fingers  the  well-known 
educators  in  Michigan  that  smoke.    We  note  this  sentence,  also. 

"  The  boy sees  with  his  eyes  that  the  principal  of  the  school 

smokes,"  etc.  We  have  been  to  a  great  many  institutes,  county 
and  township  associations,  and  other  educational  meetings,  and 
know  that  the  smoking  principal  is  a  rare  exception.  In  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  he  is  almost  unknown.  In  some  towns 
he  could  not  hold  his  place.  Pubhc  sentiment  is  strong  against 
teachers  smoking.  The  teachers  are  against  it.  The  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  is  against  it.  Examining  boards  are 
against  it.  We  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  article  on  •*  The 
Teaching  of  Temperance,"  however.  W.  J.  McKoNE. 

Masofi,  Mtch, 


The  Word  Method. 

It  IS  founded  on  a  fallacy,  as  1  believe,  and  has  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend it  except  that  it  is  better  than  the  old  alphabet  method. 
In  1853  Webb  discovered  that  a  child  *'  looks  at  an  object  as  a 
whole  without  regard  to  its  parts."  The  analogy  is  not  perfect ; 
nor  could  it  be  unless  the  child  were  compelled  to  think  chin, 
mouth,  nose,  eyes,  forehead,  before  he  could  think  face.  The 
reader  is  required  to  think  of,  unite  the  phonic  power  of  char- 
acters, and  pronounce  a  word  as  a  whole,  and  the  mental  effort  is 
greater  or  less  according  to  previous  training.  That  kind  of 
training  must  be  systematic  ana  according  to  the  law  of  habit. 
The  mind  action  of  the  child  when  he  makes  his  first  effort  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of;  we  must  shape  the  efforts  of  the  child. 
Fort V- four  years  ago.  after  I  had  taught  eleven  vrars.  I  saw  for 
the  nrst  time  five  minutes  of  rational  teaching.  The  Iddy  was  an 
experienced  teacher  and  invited  mc  to  be  present  at  her  begin- 
ning with  the  primary'  class,  which  consisted  of  twelve  children 
from  four  to  seven  years  of  age.  Their  reading  books  were  the 
old  Webster's  Elementary  Spelling  Book.  She  selected  a  short 
sentence,  not  the  easiest  she  could  find,  but  it  made  little  differ- 
ence. She  printed  in  large  letters  on  the  blackboard  the  sentence, 
SHIPS  GO  TO  SEA.  The  class  stood  around  in  a  half-circle. 
Commencing  with  the  most  simple  word  g,  o,  go,  she  had  them 
spell  every  word  several  times  over.  She  would  say,  "  s,  e,  a. 
sea,"  and  they  would  repeat,  s,  e,  a,  sea.  In  a  short  time  they 
could,  still  in  concert,  spell  any  word  she  pointed  out ;  also,  if 
she  pronounced  a  word  they  could  spell  it ;  further  on  she  would 
spell  a  word  and  they  would  pronounce  it  Then  from  first  to 
last  she  had  them  pronounce  the  words  in  order.  Her  last  work 
was  to  have  a  volunteer  read  the  sentence,  but  she  corrected  their 
inflections.    The  whole  exercise  lasted  only  six  minutes. 

Subsequently  she  added  from  one  to  three  sentences  every 
day ;  and  in  six  weeks  the  class  was  able  to  read  quite  well  in 
the  primer.  She  taught  the  use  of  diacritical  marKs  near  the 
close  of  her  term.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  children  learned  the 
names  of  the  letters  by  using  them.  She  spent  but  little  time  in 
impressing  upon  their  minds  the  meaning  of  words.  Indeed 
there  is  now  too  much  time  taken  from  the  concert  drill ;  because 
that  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  exercises  for  children. 

I  am  more  proud  of  the  fact  that  1  copied  the  lady's  method 
than  I  would  be  of  the  invention.  I  have  taught  eighty  terms  in 
the  countr>'  schools  and  have  ever  been  considered  a  successful 
primary  teacher ;  yet  I  would  advise  young  teachers  to  be  mod- 
erate and  thoughtful  in  tr>ing  new  methods. 

Swanton,  0.  Jonathan  Hunt. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

IE  Journal  has  often  referred  to  the  neglect  of 
>1  superintendents  to  inform  educational  papers  of 
ers  of  interest  to  the  educational  world.      The  offi 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  have,  as  a  rule,  followed  the  same 
acting  as  though  the  readers  of  these  papers  were 
ind  of  no  account.      There  must  have  been  a  pro- 
of the  exercises  at  Atlanta,  and  yet  none  was  re- 
d  by  The  Journal  from  the  officials.      President 
2^herty  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  in  office  not 
to  do   something,  but   to  let  the  educators  know 
is  being  done.      A  report  in  the  Atlanta  papers  is 
port  at  all  to  the  teachers  of  this  country. 


ere  was  a  just  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  educa- 
1  papers  over  the  want  of  recognition  by  the  N.  E. 
id  the  formation  of  the  Educational  Press  Associa- 
this  year  is  a  partial  expression  of  it.  Thisassocia- 
represents  probably  250,000  teachers, — twenty 
>  as  many  as  assembled  at  Denver.  The  teachers 
now  be  informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  busi- 
s  done,  or  not  done,  by  the  officials  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


e  opportunity  of  the  educational  journal  is  not  a 
ise  of  educational  ideas  and  practices  as  they  have 

down  to  us,  but  in  giving  a  better  expression  to 
feeling  which  exists  naturally  in  the  heart  of  man 
:ds  his  offspring,  strengthened  and  elevated  as  it 
een  for  ages  by  civilization  and  religion.     The  last 

has  not  yet  been  said,  and  for  that  matter  never 
)e.  The  field  for  the  educational  paper  has  been 
itill  is  small,  because  the  conception  of  education 
ntcrtained  is  so  exceedingly  narrow.  In  no  work 
s  world  is  there  such  pressing  need  of  guidance  as 
ucation  ;  in  no  other  is  there  so  much  done  or  un- 
ken  without  any  guidance  whatever. 


matter  what  the  normal  school  may  do  for  the 
er,  he  has  only  thus  been  enabled  to  come 
:  guidance,  and  to  ferl  the  need  of  guidance.  The 
itional  journal  has  as  its  main  mission  to  broaden 
nowledge  and  to  quicken  the  life  of  the  teacher, 
itters  little  whether  he  has  been  graduated  from  a 
rsity  or  not  ;  if  he  settles  down,  as  most  do,  into  a 
le,  he  has  already  failed.  Young  and  growing 
>  become  restive  under  such  treatment  and  are 
led  in  becoming  so. 

w  the  educational  journal  may  not  fully  accomplish 
ssion,  but  it  represents  accurately  the  interest  and 
de  of  the  teaching  profession  concerning  educa- 

In  fact,  the  educational  press  is  undoubtedly  far 
vance  in  comprehending  and  in  reflecting  on  the 
Itional  situation.  The  real  reason  why  it  finds 
favor  with  those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  leaders 
ir  fault.  They  do  not  want  educational  enlight- 
,  because  they  can  get  pay  for  their  work  without 
g;  that  trouble.      But  there  is  comfort  in  reflecting 

is  a  larger  number  every  year  who  seek  to  do  their 
ing  on  higher  and  broader  lines. 


s  about  time  that  a  statement  was  made  by  Supt. 
1,  of  Cleveland,  as  to  the  program  for  the  meeting 
e  superintendents  at  Jacksonville.  A  dozen  in- 
;s  have  come  from  Florida  and  Georgia  already, 
?H£  Journal  has  been  unable  to  reply. 


The  London  Daily  News  says  that  in  France,  as  in  England, 
the  professional  and  bureaucratic  ranks  are  filled  to  overflowing, 
youth  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  flocking  into  the  towns. 
By  way  of  encouraging  young  men  to  take  up  agriculture  as  a 
profession,  ihe  French  government  offers  special  inducements. 
Thus,  pupils  of  the  State  Farm  schools  who  have  passed  examin- 
ations are  let  off  with  one  year's  military  ser\'ice  instead  of  three, 
and  on  the  compIetioT  of  iheir  studies  posts  are  found  for  them 
as  departmental  professors  of  agriculture,  directors  of  farm  or 
veterinary  schools  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  etc.  A  modest 
competency  and  a  respectable  position  in  life,  however,  are  not 
temptations  to  the  sons  of  rich  peasants,  *•  who  begin  to  testify 
more  interest  in  Kant  and  Spinoza  than  in  butter  making  by  cen- 
trifugal force  or  analysis  of  artificial  manure."  "  We  cannot 
force  our  boy's  inclination,"  lately  said  one,  *'  but  is  it  not  griev- 
ous ?  Here  he  might  enjoy  and  increase  a  small  fortune,  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  his  father,  yet  he  persists  in  the  determination 
to  go  to  a  university  and  study  philosophy."  The  Daily  News 
adds,  •*  Perhaps  it  is  the  example  of  self-made  men  m  France 
who  have  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tree  that  inspires  this  ardor  for 
science  and  letters."  In  the  United  States  the  ru^h  of  the  coun- 
try youth  to  the  cities  will  before  long  bring  part  of  the  problem 
with  which  -  European  countries  arc  battling  to  our  doors  also. 
But  as  yet  there  is  at  least  no  indication  of  danger  that  the  **  ar- 
dor for  science  and  letters  "  will  need  any  cold  water  douches. 


Prof  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  leave 
December  2d,  for  Guatemala.  His  first  stop  will  be  at  Guadala- 
jara, Mex.,  to  study  a  submerged  city  in  Lake  Chapala,  and 
mountain  dwarfs  inhabiting  the  mountains  near  by.  His  inten- 
tion is  to  try  to  determine  whether  these  people  are  racially  small 
or  have  become  so  by  disease.  Archbishop  Gillow,  an  authority 
on  the  dwarf  races  will  a  sist  him  in  his  investigations.  In  the 
interior  of  Guatemala  the  dwarfs  are  said  to  live  in  caves  and 
holes  in  the  ground  and  speak  a  language  not  known  to  white 
men 


The  Boston  Transcript  prints  a  humorous  note  of  a  Sunday- 
school  incident.  The  teacher  of  the  infant  class  to  interest  the 
little  ones,  had  begun  to  tell  them  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man, 
when  a  mite  of  a  girl  was  heard  to  exclaim  half  aloud,  **  Oh,  I'm 
so  tired  of  that  story  about  the  Adamses." 


George  William  Smith  was  installed  as  president  of  Colgate 
university  on  November  14.  A  brief  address  of  welcome  was 
made  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  by  James  B.  Colgate,  of  New  York» 
the  founder  of  the  institution.  President  Daniel  C.  Gilman  of 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  delivered  the  principal  address. 


A  petition  bearing  60,000  signatures  and  asking  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  be  restored  to  the  public  schools  is  soon  to  be 
presented  to  the  Chicago  board  of  education.  The  petition  has 
been  prepared  and  circulated  by  the  Woman's  Educational  Union 
of  that  city. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Chinese  war  will  be  a  diminution  in 
importations  of  Japanese  silk,  and  a  raising  the  wholesale  price 
of  silks,  also  an  increase  in  the  retail  price.  The  annual  produc- 
tion of  raw  silk  in  the  world  is  about  350,000  tons  of  cocoons,  or 
60.000,000  pounds  of  raw  silk.  More  than  a  third  of  the  amount 
produced  comes  from  China ;  Italy  follows  next,  then  comes 
Japan,  France  and  Turkey.  Up  to  1885  the  importation  of  for- 
eign silks  into  the  United  States  exceeded  the  domestic  manu- 
factures, then  the  production  of  American  silk  exceeded  the 
importation  increasing  steadily  since. 

Lord  Rayleigh  and  Prof.  Ramsay  have  received  $10,000,  being 
the  Hodkin  prize  awarded  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
Washington  for  their  discovery  of  new  properties  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Mr.  Sill,  formerly  president  of  the  Michigan  state  normal  school 
at  Ypsilanti,  and  at  present  U.  S.  minister  to  Corea  has  reported 
to  the  State  Department  a  royal  decree  promulgated  in  Corea  for 
the  establshment  of  a  system  of  public  government  and  private 
schools.  In  the  schools,  says  the  decree,  *'  children  shall  be  taught 
in  order  that  the  people  may  be  educated,  that  a  general  knowl- 
edge may  be  diffused  and  that  men  of  ability  may  be  raised  up  to 
fill  the  various  professions."  The  educational  awakening  seems 
to  be  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Supt.  W.  S.  Sution.  i)[  Houston,  Texas,  is  one  cf  the  most  pro- 
crcssue  city  sujicrinteinieins  in  this  country  and  the  success  th;it 
has  rewarded  his  erfiirts  has  aiiraeted  many  visitors  tohis  schools. 
The  principal  means  he  employed,  and  mniinues  to  employ,  to 
promote  the  profcssion;il  advjiiicemfni  o(  his  teachers  are  the 
monthly  institutes.  Tjik  Journal  h;is  already  made  note  of  the 
plan  on  which  they  are  comiucted.  Kach  nieciins  is  carefully 
prepared.  Circulars  are  Sfnt  to  every  teacher  annoiincing  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  and  givinj;  sujjgL'si ions  as  to  what  to 
study.  The  course  of  pedagogic  study  j;iven  in  F.iHi  at;iina[, 
Fou.NDA'rjn.vs  is  (olIoHeil  ami  has  been  protluciive  of  most  sat- 
isfactory results.  On  paj^cs  476  10  47^  are  K'ven  e.Mracts  (rom 
Supl.  Sutton's  recent  annual  rqvirl  which  j-ive  an  idea  of  the 
valuable  work  dime  al  the  Houston  iiislilutts.  These  extra 
are  noteworthy  in  many  respects.  The  lielpfulncss  of  ihc  lesi 
plans  will  be  apiireciiited  by  it  Ur^'f  number  of  readers. 
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Ucpresentarves  of  tnclve  of  the  lead  njj  Southern  educational 
nslitulions  have  organised  in  Atlanta  1111  association  having  for 
IS  objei:t  the  promoiiun  and  the  e^tension  of  higher  education  in 
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Jth.  Every  one  of  the  great  Southern  colleges  and  univer- 
3  represented  in  the  new  organization.  A  resolution  was 
favoring  the  introduction  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  public 
3.  It  was  also  agreed  that  colleges  with  preparatory  de- 
snts  or  classes  are  not  to  be  considered  colleges,  but  to  be 
I  with  academies  and  seminaries.  The  standard  for  ad- 
Q  into  the  colleges  will  be  raised  and  made  definite,  so  that 
will  be  no  doubt  about  the  fitness  of  the  students  who  be- 
tir  collegiate  course. 


Wisconsin. 

ras  at  first  reported  that  the  county  superintendent  of  Out- 
e  county  had  canceled  the  certificates  of  the  nuns  engaged 
:hing  in  the  public  schools  in  the  towns  of  Freedom  and 
Chute  for  the  reason  that  they  wore  the  garb  of  their  order 
teaching,  and  Bishop  Messmer,  of  the  Green  Bay  diocese 
need  his  purpose  of  vindicating  the  right  of  such  teachers 
ir  the  dress  t  ley  deemed  proper.  It  now  appears,  however, 
ling  to  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  that  the  nuns  not  only  wore 
)eculiar  dress,  but  that  they  conducted  the  schools  precise- 
Catholic  parochial  schools  are  conducted.  The  school- 
were  decorated  with  Catholic  pictures,  with  crucifixes,  and 
led  with  a  copious  supply  of  holy  water.  The  school  cur- 
m  included  th**.  teachmg  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed.  In 
le  schools  were  the  parochial  schools  of  the  towns,  the  pub- 
lool  buildings  being  abandoned  for  the  church  buildines, 
)me  Catholic  parents  in  adjoining  towns,  where  the  public 
Is  were  not  thus  conducted,  sent  their  children  to  the  Little 
and  Freedom  schools  in  which  the  Catholic  religion  was 
:  and  the  teachers  paid  from  the  public  school  fund.  It  is 
lis  system  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past  fifteen  years  or 

ier  these  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  opponents 
pt.  Ziegler  can  have  any  hope  of  winning  their  case  by  ap- 
10  the  supreme  court.  Strict  separation  of  church  and  pub- 
lools  is  the  American  idea  and  no  violation  of  its  spirit  must 
rmittcd. 


What  Charles  NordhofF  Says. 

the  New  York  Herald  Charles  Nordhoff  complains  of 
:hool  system.  It  is  well  to  know  what  can  be  said  against  it : 
It  now  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  per  annum  for  free 
ition,  so-called.  If  all  but  the  primary  schools  were  a  ol- 
,  and  practical  trade  schools  established,  conducted  on  a 
3d  fitted  to  make  mechanics  and  not  learned  professors, 
axpayers,  the  wage- workers  of  the  country,  would  in  a 
ears  be  relieved  of  the  support  of  a  great  a? my  of  incompe- 
•md  too  often  corrupt  politicians,  of  incapable  lawyers,  doc- 
professors  and  clergymen,  and  of  ignorant  and  expensive 
ors  and  tramps,  who  live  on  the  industrious  and  producing 

ur  present  educational  system  is  the  most  powerful  *com- 
except  one  (the  protection  '  combine ')  in  the  country.  A 
bine '  which  includes  writers  and  publishers  of  school 
5,  who  make  fortunes  out  of  it,  and  professors  and  masters 
incipals  of  graded  and  other  high  schools  and  free  colleges 
make  a  living  out  of  it,  and  dun't  know  how  to  earn  their 
in  any  other  way ;  and  a  vast  army  of  teachers  who  meekly 
V  the  lead  of  their  superiors,  and  can't  well  help  themselves, 
ise  in  all  the  cities  powerful  *  political '  influences  also  are 
d  up  with  this  system,  and  will  defeat  it  against  all  attacks, 
a  poor  teacher  already  too  often  needs  a  'pull  *  to  keep  his 
r  place  in  the  public  schools. 

The  misdirection  of  our  state  educational  system,  which  trains 
outh  to  be  incapables  and  turns  them  out  on  the  world  unfit 
im  a  living  by  manual  labor,  is  one  of  the  potent  causes  of 
ral  discontent  and  impoverishment  in  our  country. 
)ur  public  school  system  is  dangerously  behind  the  age.  If  a 
g  man  now-a-days  wants  to  live  he  must  know  how  to  do 
:thing  and  do  it  well.  The  state,  if  it  really  wants  to  serve 
DUth  oy  educating  them,  must,  not  for  their  sakes  alone, 
n  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  offer  them  such  a 
ing  as  shall  give  them  when  they  have  got  it  at  least  a  fair 
ce  in  the  hard  struggle  for  life.  Do  you  suppose  there  would 
ich  a  multitude  of  poor  fellows  crowding  into  such  places  as 
t  car  drivers  or  conductors,  for  instance,  if  it  were  and  had 
a  part  of  our  state  scheme  of  education  to  give  a  practical 
lanical  training  to  the  pupils.^  If  that  system  had  made 
lanics  instead  of  clerks,  if  it  had  trained  our  >outh  in 
)l  practice'  instead  of— very  perfunctorily — in  useless  brain 
:.  we  should,  as  a  nation,  be  far  better  off,  and,  what  I  think 
reater  importance,  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  our 
le  would  to-day  be  'lame  ducks.' 

-lalf  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  skilled  mechanics— carpenters,  black- 
hs,  wheelwrights,  gardeners,  and  farmers— are  of  more  im- 
mcc  to  a  groiving  con.munity  than  ten  thousand  such  help- 
young  men,  without  muscles  or  skill  of  hand,  as  our  anti- 
ed  and  misdirected  public  school  system  keeps  turning  out  on 
id  world." 


.  Northern  Illinois  Association. 

(Continued  from  Nov.  16.) 
HIGH  SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 

In  the  high  school  section  the  principal  center  of  interest  was 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  high  school 
to  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  work  early.  The 
paper  that  attracted  extraordinary  attention  and  was  declared  the 
most  helpful  ever  presented  to  the  section  was  that  of  F.  A.  Man- 
ning, of  Moline,  on  '*  High  School  Extension."  Mr.  Manning 
gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  plan  adopted  in  Moline  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  high 
school  pupils  and  of  those  who  leave  school  at  an  early  age  and 
then  wish  to  take  up  some  studies.  The  plan  is  on  the  idea  of 
the  university  extension  movement,  and  appeals  to  those  desirous 
of  fitting  themselves  for  a  higher  intellectual  hfe.  The  room  in 
which  tne  paper  was  read  was  crowded  with  high  school  princi- 
pals and  teachers,  some  of  them  having  to  sit  '*  double  "  on  the 
chairs.  All  were  eager  to  hear  of  Moline's  work  in  this  direction, 
and  there  was  such  an  applause  after  it  was  read  and  such  able 
discussion  followed  that  it  is  likely  many  high  school  teachers 
will  adopt  similar  extension  plan  in  their  own  cities.  Many 
wanted  Mr.  Manning  to  publish  his  paper  in  pamphlet  form  to 
make  the  plan  more  widely  known  and  thereby  encourage  the  ex- 
tension of  the  movement  in  other  high  school  districts.  The 
Journal  will  in  a  Uter  Issue  publish  the  greater  part  of  this 
excellent  piece  of  work. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

Prin.  J.  £.  Bangs,  of  the  Pontiac  high  school,  opened  the  discus- 
sion on  the  question,  "  Should  Shorter  Courses  be  Offered  by  High 
Schools  Maintaining  Full  Four- Year  Courses  ?  "  Supt.  OrviTlc 
T.  Bright,  of  Cook  county,  is  of  decided  opinion  that  the  courses 
should  not  be  shortened.  But  Mr.  Bangs  holds  a  different  opin- 
ion, and  his  paper  started  a  fierce  discussion.  Mr.  Bangs  said  in 
part : 

*^Our  course  of  study  came  to  us  as  an  inheritance,  a  leg^acy  which  has 
been  improved  upon.  The  value  of  the  full  four  years'  course  cannot  be 
overestimated.  But  we  are  ronf  routed  by  a  condition  that  deserves  careful 
consideration.  According;  to  latest  reports,  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
in  school  are  in  the  high  school,  i  per  cent,  in  college,  and  96  per  cent,  in 
the  elementary  school.  Of  those  m  high  school  about  13  per  cent,  are  pre- 
paring for  college.  Of  this  number  about  thiee  per  cent,  graduate  in  a 
classical  course,  or  one- fourth  of  those  who  began.  Three  per  cent,  of  3 
percent,  gives  us  about  one  in  1,000.  or,  in  other  words,  one  pupil  out  of 
1,000  in  our  public  schools  succeeds  in  reaching  the  position  of  a  classical 
graduate  from  the  high  school.  The  people  pay  $155,000,000  a  year  for 
education  and  have  a  right  to  demand  that  they  have  value  received  for 
their  money.  The  rate  of  one  to  r.ooo  is  too  small.  We  must  offer  short- 
er courses.     It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil." 

H.  F.  Hendricks,  of  Savanna,  spoke  on  "What  Modifications 
of  our  Courses  of  Study  are  Desirable  for  Those  not  Intending 
to  go  to  College."  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  better  English  in 
the  high  schools.  He  said  that  the  professors  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  declared  that  many  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to 
tne  university  were  found  weak  in  language  work,  and  that  many 
made  sad  work  of  their  composition. 

Miss  Catherine  Reynolds,  of  Aurora,  also  argued  the  necessity 
of  having  good  English  courses  in  high  schools. 

The  fear  that  the  high  schools  are  not  giving  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  English  seemed  to  be  troubling  many  minds. 
The  city  and  county  superintendents  gave  almost  their  whole 
joint  preliminary  meeting  on  Oct.  24  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Hatch,  of  Oak  Park,  said  : 

"  English  is  sadly  neglected  in  the  high  schools.  Pupils  leave  before  they 
know  how  to  write  a  good  business  letter,  simply  because  they  are  not 
taught  to  de  so.  There  is  a  sad  lack  of  handling  English  in  the  hign 
school.  Every  pupil  should  learn  how  to  write  grammatically  and  well 
and  should  have  a  good  start  in  English  literature.  English  should  be 
more  enlarged  upon  in  the  high  school  so  as  to  fit  the  pupil  for  his  life 
work." 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wiles,  a  member  of  the  Freeport  board  of  ed- 
ucation, and  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
by  school  boards  joining  with  the  teachers  in  their  conventions, 
said  : 

"  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  increase  the  feeling  in  the  public  mind 
that  the  high  school  course  is  only  intended  for  those  who  are  going  to  col- 
lege.   This  should  not  be." 

Supt,  I.  M.  Bridgeman,  of  Polo,  urged  the  necessity  for  an  Eng- 
lish course  for  all  those  pupils  who  did  not  or  could  not  go  to  col- 
lege. 

Supt.  Gilbert,  of  Austin,  said  : 

^'  I  should  like  to  know  which  is  the  best  student,  the  one  who  studies 
Latin  or  the  one  who  devotes  his  time  to  the  English  course  ?  The  study 
of  foreign  languages  helps  him  for  his  own  and  Latin  is  the  key  to  the  sit- 
uation. 1  know  boys  who  can  write  better  English  because  they  had  learned 
I^tin  than  those  who  had  only  taken  the  English  course.  The  trouble  is, 
however,  that  the  universities  do  not  send  out  men  who  are  fit  to  teach  Eng- 
lish. They  are  full  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  but  they  are  not  able 
to  train  children.*' 

••  Why  not  put  the  teachers  of  good  English  in  the  primary 
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grades  ?  "  asked  Supt.  H.  L.  Chaplin,  of  Sterling.  '*  Many  parents 
cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  to  the  high  schools,  and  these 
pupils  ought  to  be  trained  as  much  as  possible  for  their  work  in 
fife," 

Supt.  W.  L.  Steele,  of  Galesburg,  opened  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  pupils  should  receive  diplomas  who  are  unable  to  com- 
plete their  regular  high  school  mathematics,  but  are  capable  in 
every  other  respect.  He  said  that  only  twenty  out  of  a  hundred 
cared  to  take  the  higher  branches  of' mathematics.  "  Yet  I  would 
not  say,"  he  continued.  '*  that  because  a  child  does  not  know  the 
binomial  theorem  it  does  not  know  anything  of  nature.  I  am  in 
favor  of  mentioning  in  a  diploma  what  has  been  won  by  the  pupil. 
If  children  wish  to  drop  a  subject  and  take  up  another,  my  plan 
is  not  to  give  them  any  credit  for  the  subject  they  drop.  It  is  far 
better  to  handle  the  child  than  the  subject.  Let  us  keep  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  children  all  the  time.*' 

School  Board  Section. 

The  plan  of  having  teachers  and  boards  of  education  meet  at 
the  same  convention  has  proved  a  success. 

W.  £.  Ohls,  of  Elgin,  was  the  chairman  of  the  school  board 
section.  W.  S.  Mack  opened  discussion  on  "  Should  Boards  of 
Education  Require  a  Formal  Examihation  of  Applicants  for  the 
Position  of  Teacher  ?  "  He  maintained  that  teachers'  qualifica- 
tions could  only  be  determined  by  observation  of  their  daily 
work  with  classes. 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wiles,  of  Freeport,  said  she  thought  a  great 
deal  depended  on  examinations,  as  without  them  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  tell  anything  about  teachers  coming  f:om  a  distance. 
She  approved  the  New  York  law  requiring  teachers  in  the  city 
schools  to  have  had  three  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

Cyrus  Kehr  also  believed  in  the  working  of  the  New  York 
state  law. 

Mrs.  Hollembeak  said  the  Elgin  board  had  several  teachers  now 
in  whose  contracts  a  special  clause  had  been  inserted  by  which 
they  were  compelled  to  resign  if  their  work  was  unsatisfactory. 

The  question  "Should  the  District  Furnish  all  Text- Books 
Free.^"  was  introduced  by  J.  J.  Davis,  of  Aurora.  He  in- 
stanced some  objections  and  obstacles,  but  thought  these  counter- 
balanced by  the  profits : 

**  I.  It  would  increase  the  attendance.  2.  Pupils  would  remain  in  school 
longer.  3.  More  and  better  work  would  be  done.  4.  It  is  more  econom- 
ical. 5.  Better  text-books  would  be  used.  6.  Compulsory  educational 
laws  could  be  much  better  enforced.  7.  This  would  practically  solve  the 
problem  of  uniform  state  and  county  text-books." 

All  the  board  members  present  expressed  themselves  as  in 
favor  of  the  free  text-book  system. 


Central  Illinois. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  central  Illinois  met  at  Jackson- 
ville, Oct.  24-25.  It  was  attended  by  several  hundred  instructors. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  by  Judge  Richard  Yates.  The 
question,  "Is  the  Public  School  Property  Appreciated?"  was 
among  the  subjects  debated.  Professor  John  E.  Bradley,  of  Illi- 
nois college  gave  an  evening  lecture  on  **  Boys  Rights." 


Massachusetts. 

For  several  years  past  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  in  the  Fair- 
mont school  have  been  collecting  curiosities  for  their  museum 
cabinets,  and  point  with  pride  to  two  valuable  and  well- filled 
cases.  Recently  Mr.  Washburn,  a  former  committeeman  of  the 
school  presented  the  fifth  class  with  an  Indian  bow  and  a  well 
filled  quiver  from  Northern  New  Mexico.  The  pupils  value  these 
new  acquisitions  very  highly. 

The  school  committee  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  is  elected 
by  ballot.  They  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued, 
they  elect  the  superintendents  and  supervisors,  who  are  simply 
their  executive  agents.  They  select  all  teachers  and  instructors 
and  fix  the  salaries  of  these.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cities,  their 
term  of  office  is  three  years.  A  large  percentage  of  all  the  moneys 
raised  by  taxation  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the 
school  boards,  and  nowhere  is  there  lodged  a  veto  power  on  their 
action.  They  establish  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools ;  and  they  are  not  asked  to  make  oath  that 
they  will  perform  their  duties  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Greenfield. 

The  Franklin  county  teachers*  association  met  at  this  place, 
Oct.  25.  Fully  200  teachers  were  present,  besides  every  superin- 
tendent in  the  county  and  many  members  of  school  boards.  The 
entire  faculty  of  Arms  academy  was  present  and  Powers  institute 
and  the  high  schools  in  Ashfield,  Conway,  Greenfield,  Orange, 
and  Sunderland,  were  well  represented.     Supts.  E.  W.  Goodhue, 


of  Williamsburg ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Barton,  of  Hatfield ;  J.  S.  Cooley. 
of  Townsend,  and  Pease,  of  Northampton,  were  also  among  the 
visitors. 

Mrs.  Hallock.   state   instructor  in  temperance  hygiene  said 
among  other  good  things : 


**  Physiology  has  long  hung  suspended  by  a  single  thread  called  *  Inform- 
ation.' It  has  been  isolated  from  all  other  studies,  as  has  temperance  in- 
struction. Interest  the  children  by  means  of  pictures  in  the  relation  of  the 
lower  animals  to  each  other  and  to  the  human  frame.  Lead  them  to  ob- 
serve the  object  of  all  structure,  and  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  creation's 
plan.  Comparative  study  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  produces 
the  best  result.  Practical  lessons  on  the  use  of  food  may  be  brought  out 
by  the  study  of  grains  and  fruits,  and  the  moral  nature  uplifted  by  thought- 
ful research  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  pure  air  and  water  on  the  human 
system." 

State  Agent  Fletcher  gave  a  most  practical  and  helpful  talk 
which  he  entitled  "  Cautions."  Referring  to  the  relation  of  books, 
subjects,  and  children,  to  teaching  he  said : 

"  Teaching  is  causing  to  learn  ;  its  essentials  being  mental  ability  in  the 
pupil,  with  nature,  books,  and  teachers  as  external  influences.  The 
scholar  of  tonday  must  be  a  reader  as  well  as  an  observer.  Literature, 
what  men  have  felt,  and  history  what  they  have  done,  come  to  us  as  inspir- 
ation or  warning  through  the  books  we  read.  Books  help  to  utilize  the 
time  of  the  pupils,  and  economize  time  and  expense  in  education.  Too 
much  confinement  to  books  leads  to  memorizing  details,  narrowness  of 
thought,  neglect  of  observation  and  original  thmking.  Text  and  reference 
books  must  be  wisely  and  judiciously  connected  with  object  teaching.  The 
mind  recognizes  only  ideas  and  thoughts,  products  of  its  own  activity.  It 
requires  learning  and  skill  to  present  the  right  object  in  the  right  way,  and 
secure  attention,  thought,  and  expression.  Special  preparation  must  be 
made  for  object  teachingor  it  will  be  shallow  and  illogical.  The  teacher 
must  study  the  child.  To  hold  attention  and  get  thought  and  expression, 
the  child  must  have  something  to  do  ;  he  learns  to  do  by  doing,  body  and 
mind  together.  The  child  who  learns  only  to  forget,  is  not  gaining  mater- 
ial for  fuiure  use.  Christ,  the  great  teacher,  recognized  the  value  of  books 
when  he  read  the  Scriptures  and  referred  to  them  in  his  talks  to  the 
people." 

Miss  Flora  E.  Kendall,  who  is  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Athol  gave  a  talk  on  primary  reading  : 

"  The  secret  of  good  reading,"  she  said,  "  is  attention.  Children  do  not 
go  to  school  to  be  entertained.  Reading  lessons  should  be  tested  without 
the  book,  pupils  telling  what  they  have  read,  using  good  language,  and 
with  careful  thought.  Upon  this  study  are  dependent  all  others.  Both 
silent  and  oral  reading  have  a  place  and  should  he  restricted  to  it.  The 
good  reader  is  the  one  who  most  appreciates  good  reading.*'  Miss  Kendall 
is  superintendent  of  schools  in  Athol,  which  town  furnished  an  attendance. 

Supt.  I.  Freeman  Hall,  of  North  Adams,  gave  two  interesting 
talks  on  "  Geography  "    He  said  : 

'*  Geography  in  the  lower  grades  is  the  result  of  observation  and 
should  produce  mental  development.  Train  a  child,  with  his  crude  ob- 
servation, to  discriminate  between  objects  of  the  same  class;  to  use  sys- 
tem in  his  expressions.  Take  the  class  out  of  doors  and  incite  an  interest 
in  giving  time  on  Saturdays  to  discovering  in  the  familiar  landscape  the 
terms  to  be  learned  in  books.*'  Mr.  Hall  spoke  of  the  need  in  high  and 
grammar  school  work  of  teaching  thoroughly  what  may  be  called  struct- 
ural geography ;  first,  in  connection  with  the  surface  of  countries.  He 
illustratt^  these  points  by  a  globe  specially  prepared  by  one  of  his  teachers, 
to  show  the  main  features  of  continental  structure.  He  recommended  the 
following  works  for  teachers'  study  :  Huxley's  "  Physiography,"  Geike's 
*'  Physical  Geography,"  Chesholm's  "Commercial  Geography." 

Supt.  Dartt  of  Charlemont,  gave  an  address  on  **  Manners  and 
Morals."    He  said : 

**  Individual  greatness  consists  in  moral  character.  The  central  aim 
of  the  public  schools  is  moral  training.  Punctuality  is  one  of  the 
moral  virtues  and  no  allowances  should  t>e  made.  Accuracy,  truthfulness, 
industry  are  all  needful.  Pupils  should  be  inspired  to  do  difficult  things 
to  get  courage.  Absolute  obedience  should  be  taught,  not  only  for  the 
school,  but  tor  all  life.  The  whole  world  is  waiting  for  higher  aims  and 
living  and  the  schools  must  meet  the  demand." 

Supt.  Carroll,  of  Worcester,  was  listened  to  with  great  interest 
on  the  "  Unity  of  Common  School  Studies." 

His  central  thought  was  that  at  the  outset  children  should  acquire 
language  to  express  their  thoughts  and  what  they  had  learned  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  best  way,  and  that  all  the  studies  should  be  related  to  each 
other  by  the  use  of  all  of  them  to  help  in  the  command  of  language.  In  all 
studies  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  all 
other  studies,  to  illustrate  and  to  make  plain  any  reference  or  obscure 
term. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  professor  of  literature  in  Smith  college, 
spoke  on  "  Preparatory  Work  in  English." 

"There  are,'*  she  said,  ''certain  demands  made  in  composition  that  tend 
to  discourage  the  student  and  cause  him  to  discriminate  against  it.  He 
feels  that  his  effor  s  are  not  appreciated  and  he  becomes  unnatural  in  his 
effort  to  be  understood."  Miss  Jordan  made  a  plea  (or  short  exercises  and 
a  broader  acceptance  of  all  literary  work  from  pupils  as  well  as  a  more 
thorough  training  in  preparatory  schools. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year :  President. 
Supt.  L.  A.  Mason,  of  Orange  ;  vice-presidents,  Supt.  Warren,  of 
Northfield ;  Supt.  Barton,  of  Hatheld ;  Miss  M.  E.  Hersey, 
of  Ashfield  ;  secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  March,  of  Turners  Falls ; 
treasurer.  Miss  Mary  E.  Arms,  of  Greenfield ;  executive  com- 
mittee, Pnncipal  Holbrook,  of  Shelburne  Falls;  Miss  Nellie 
Pierce,  of  Greenfield  ;  Miss  Emerson,  of  Orange.  The  conven- 
tion voted  in  favor  of  two  meetings  a  year  instead  of  one.  The 
vote  showed  how  much  the  good  things  offered  at  this  meeting 
were  appreciated. 
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Tennessee. 

For  the  Chattanooga  manual  training  school  which  has  proven 
a  failure  a  large  number  of  tools,  anvils,  lathes,  engines,  etc., 
were  purchased  by  the  school  board  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000, 
these  are  said  to  be  going  to  destruction  lor  the  want  of  use. 
Various  plans  have  been  proposed  as  to  their  disposal,  but  noth- 
ing definite  has  as  yet  been  decided  upon.  Some  people  think 
the  whole  outfit  should  be  given  to  some  manufacturing  enter- 
prise as  an  inducement  to  locate  in  Chattanooga.  Others  want 
them  to  be  saved  for  the  proposed  reformatory  for  negro  children. 
The  Press  of  the  city  is  asking  for  suggestions  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 


Florida. 

The  Florida  Citizen  has  extracts  from  several  papers  relative 
to  the  results  of  the  examinations  held  this  fall.  In  ten  counties 
318  persons  were  examined  and  124  passed — that  is  39  per  cent. 
It  remarks,  either  the  attainments  of  the  applicants  are  too  low 
or  the  standard  is  too  high,  or  hedged  about  with  unnecessary 
difficulties. 


Stockton,  Cal. 

The  beard  of  education  has  re-elected  Jas.  A.  Barr  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  increased  his  salary  by  $500.  The  figure 
itself  is  not  startling,  $2,000  being,  if  anything,  below  the  average 
for  a  city  of  20,000  people.  The  significant  fact  lies  in  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  board.  These  five  men  form  a  unit  for  ag- 
gressive action  that  has  rarely  been  equaled  since  the  famous  trus- 
tees of  Quincy.  Massed  behind  the  energetic  young  superintend- 
ent they  suggest  the  formidable  Yale  wedge,  thougb  operating  in 
a  greater  cause.  Throughout  Supt.  Barr's  administration,  his 
measures  have  been  supported  almost  without  exception  by  this 
body  of  men.  4Vnd  theirs  has  not  been  the  assent  that  would  in- 
dicate a  good  natured  lack  of  comprehension,  but  rather  the  virile 
response  that  springs  from  a  well  advised  enthusiasm  in  a  pro- 
gressive movement. 

School  Director  Bogue,  in  his  nominating  address  spoke  strong- 
ly of  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  incumbent.  The  speak- 
er felt  that  Mr.  Barr  was  a  part  of  the  schools  of  the  city  and  they 
couldn't  do  without  him.  He  had  worked  night  and  day,  his 
whole  aim  being  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Barr  had  made 
a  national  reputation  for  himself  and  for  the  Stockton  schools,  and 
he  was  known  in  educational  circles  everywhere  as  an  advanced 
worker.  The  director  said  he  had  known  Mr.  Barr  as  a  boy  in 
Stockton  when  he  drove  a  grocer's  wagon  and  had  watched  his 
course  as  he  worked  on  and  upward  until  he  had  won  fame  by 
his  true  worth.  He  knew  how  Mr.  Barr  had  secured  his  educa- 
tion and  he  admired  him  for  his  pluck  and  his  success. 

During  the  administration  just  closed  the  Stockton  schools 
have  made  a  strong  advance.  Nature  study,  manual  training, 
and  drawing  have  attained  permanent  places  in  the  course  of 
study.  Radical  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  subject-matter 
of  arithmetic  and  language.  The  school  library  catalogue  lists 
8,000  volumes  of  the  choicest  literary  and  scientific  nature,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  recent  children  s  literature. 

A  system  of  grading  and  promotion  was  adopted  last  year  on 
the  grouping  plan,  which  is  a  direct  advance  toward  that  great 
desideratum,  individual  promotion.  Through  a  large  reading  of 
professional  books  and  journals,  the  city  teachers  keep  closely 
abreast  of  modern  educational  thought,  and  they  are  strongly 
stimulated  by  the  infectious  enthusiasm  of  their  leader. 

In  view  ot  Stockton's  three  new  railroads  in  process  of  con- 
struction and  the  status  of  its  schools.  The  Journal  finds  every 
reason  to  congratulate  that  coming  city  of  the  Coast. 


Chicago. 

The  school  board  is  determined  to  sue  all  of  the  elevated  rail- 
roads of  the  city  whose  structures  run  close  to  school- houses. 
The  claim  was  made  that  these  tracks  have  caused  a  material 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  school  property  and  that  the  compan- 
ies are  liable  for  damages.  There  are  said  to  be  twelve  school- 
houses  affected,  and  the  amount  of  property  damage  is  roughly 
estimated  at  more  than  8200,000. 

A  college  preparatory  class  has  been  organized  in  the  Wash- 
ington school. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  will  be  available  on  January  i,  for 
the  extension  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools.  The 
school  board's  committee  on  English  high  and  manual  training 
will  report  next  month  how  this  sum  is  to.be  expended  and  will  also 
present  a  plan  for  securing  the  technical  teachers. 

The  organization  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  pen- 
sion fund,  which  came  into  force  Sept.  f ,  w^ill  take  place  Nov.  27. 
On  Nov.  16,  the  teachers  of  the  city  elected  two  representatives, 
who  ate  to  act  for  them  at  the  meeting  on  the  27th. 

Eugene  Field's  name  has  been  placed  with  that  of  J.  W.  Scott 


on  the  records  of  the  board  of  education  for  bestowal  on  one  of 
the  school  buildings  soon  to  be  finished. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cusack  asked  the  board  to  purchase  fifty  cots  to 
be  placed  in  the  school  buildings  for  children  to  lie  upon  when 
they  grow  faint  or  ill.  The  cost  of  the  cots  would  have  been  only 
25  cents  each,  but  the  board  refused  to^buy  them. 

Boston. 

At  the  school  board  meeting  held  November  12,  several  im- 
portant matters  were  disposed  of : 

The  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  in- 
viting the  National  Education  Association  to  hold  its  next  session 
in  Boston,  reported  that  the  educational  interests  of  this  com- 
munity would  be  greatly  subserved  by  its  being  held  here,  and 
orders  were  passed  leaving  the  matter  to  the  special  committee, 
and  asking  the  city  council  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  be 
expended  in  making  preparations  for  the  meeting  to  take  place 
here  next  summer. 

An  order  was  unanimously  passed  that  Pres  Pettigrove  be  re- 
quested in  behalf  of  the  school  committee  to  petition  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  passage  of  an  act  to  provide  that  all  abandoned 
school- houses  and  sites  be  sold  by  the  board  of  street  commis- 
sioners, and  the  proceeds  be  placed  to  the  ciedit  of  the  school 
committee,  to  be  expended  for  new  school-houses  and  sites  and 
for  furnishing  new  school- houses. 

The  committee  on  salaries  reports  in  substance  as  follows : 

**  A  committee  of  masters  of  the  erammar  schools  has  been  given  two 
hearings,and  the  committee  on  salaries  nas  been  so  impressed  with  the  justice 
of  their  arguments  that  an  increase  m  sach  masters*  salaries  has  been  unan- 
imously recommended. 

'*  1  he  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the  increase  are  that  salaries  in  other 
public  positions  m  state  and  city  have  been  increased  during  several  years 
past,  probably  owing  lo  increased  lesponsibility.  and  it  is  urged  that  added 
responsibilities  of  grammar  school  masters  entitle  them  to  similar  recog** 
nition ;  that  average  salaries  of  positions  in  other  professions  comparable 
with  that  of  master  in  a  grammar  school  are  much  higher  ,  that  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  such  a  master  entitle  him  to  a  distinctive  and  speci- 
fic rink  and  salary. 

**The  proposition  is  that  the  minimum  salary  of  a  master  of  a  grammar 
school  be  fixed  at  $2,580  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase 
of  $60  for  the  succeeding  twelve  years,  so  that  a  maximum  salary  of  $3*300 
shall  be  reached  for  the  thirteenth  and  subsequent  years  of  service. 

**  The  effect  of  this  plan  will  be  to  place  twenty  seven  of  the  masters  on 
the  eighth  year  of  the  scale,  $3,000,  causing  an  increase  next  year  of  $3,240 ; 
seventeen  masters  on  the  seventh  year  of  the  scale,  $2,940,  causing  an  in- 
crease next  year  of  $i,o2j.  There  are  nine  masters  who  will  continue  to 
receive  their  present  salaries  until  their  years  of  service  entitle  them  to  an 
increase." 


Fall  and  Winter  Associations. 

Nov.  21-23.  Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association  at  St.  Johnsbury. 

Nov.  28-30.     North  Central  Kansas  Teachers*  Association  at  Beloit. 

Nov.  29-30.     Central  Kansas  Teachers'  Association  at  Hutchinson. 

Nov.  29-30.  Southwestern  Kansas  Teachers'  Association  at  Arkansas 
City. 

Nov.  29-30.     Northwestern  Kansas  Teachers'  Association  at  Hill  City. 

Nov.  29-30.     Noilhwestern  Ohio  Teacheis'  Association  at  Tiffio. 

Nov.  29-30      Masi^achusetts  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Worcester. 

Nov.  29-30.     Michigan  Schoolmasters  Club  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Nov.  29-30.     Eastern  Ohio  Stale  Teachers*  Association. 

Dec.  25-27.     Kansas  State  Teachers*  Association,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Dec.  25-20.     Illinois  Stale  Teachers*  Association,  Springfield,  111. 

Dec.  26,  27,  s8. — Idaho  State  Teachers'  Associaiion  at  Moscow. 

Dec.  26,-27,-28.  Missouri  Colored  Teachtrs'  Association,  at  Palmyra. 
Mr.  Joe  E.  Herriford.  Ciillicothe,  Prest. 

Dec.  26-27.     Southeast  Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Dec.  26-28.     Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dec.  26-28.  North  Central  Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  Salisbury, 
Mo- 
Dec.  26-28.     Southwest  Missouri  Teachers**  Association,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Dec.  26-28.     Northeast  Missouri  Teachers'  As^'ociation,  Mexico,  Mo. 

Dec.  26-28 — Montana  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Anaconda.  W.  E, 
Harmon,  president,  V.  J.  Olds,  secretary. 

Dec.  26-28.  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  Indianapolis  (State 
House). 

Dec.  31-Jan.  1-2.  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Des  Moines.  R. 
C.  Barrett,  pres.  ;  Carrie  A.  Byrne,  chairman  ex.  com. 

Dec.  31. -Jan.  1-2.— Southern  Educational  Association  at  Hot  Springs 
Arkansas.  Pres't.  J.  R.  Preston,  State  bupt..  Jackson,  Miss.,  Sec'y.  Supt. 
James  McGmnis,  C3wensboro,  Ky.,  TresiurerJ.  M.  Carlisle,  State  Supt. 
Austm,  Texas. 

Dec.  31, -Jan.  1,-2.  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lincoln. 
W.  H.  Skinner,  Nebraska  Ciiy,  Prest.,  Lillian  N.  Stoner,  Valeutine, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  1-2.  Western  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

Feb.  18-20.  The  meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fia.     President,  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Solid  Through  Trains. 
No  Change  of  Cars  of  Any  Class. 

Entire  trains  consisting  of  Baggage  Cars,  Buffet  Sleepi  g  Cars,  and  Ele- 
gant Day  Coaches,  Lighted  by  Gas,  Heated  by  Steam  ;  and  wiin  all  the 
modern  improvements,  are  run  between  New  York  and  Chicago  Every 
Day  in  the  year  via  West  Shore  and  Nickel  Plate  Roads.  Superb  Dining 
Cars  westuf  Buffao  and  coaches  in  charge  of  Uniformed  Coloied  Porters. 

For  lowest  rates  via  this  popular  route  apply  to  vour  nearest  ticket  agent 
or  address  F.  J.  Moore,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Nickel  Plate  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Letters  and  Queries. 


What  and  Who. 

Most  ^aramarians  say  **  what  "  can  be  a  relative  pronoun  when  it  can  be 
chang:ed  into  ••  that  whi  h."  1  can  not  accept  this.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
even  a  relative.  It  is  agreed  that  a  relative  introduces  an  objective  clause, 
and  "  what "  never  introduces  a  relative  ad  jective  clause.  It  seems  to  me 
that  •  •  what,"  together  with  some  other  pronouns,  is  clearly  an  indefiniteand 
should  be  disposed  of  as  such  ;  always  3rd  per.  and  singular  numoer  (never 
plural*.  The  clause  in  which  •'  what "  occurs  should  be  regarded  as  used 
substantively  and  never  adjectively ;  as,  "  I  know  what  I  saw."  "What  I 
saw  »'  and  •'  I  say  what  I  think  ; "  here  •*  what  I  think  "  are  substantive 
clauses,  objects  of  the  verbs  know  and  say. 

The  interrogative  *'  who  "  is  by  grammarians  put  in  singular  and  plural 
without  change  of  form. 

Yet  good  usage  does  not  sanction  the  use  of  such  sentences  or  questions  ; 
as,  *'  Who  are  at  the  door  ? "  ''.Who  come  there  ?"  I  can't  understand  how  the 
answer  to  an  interrogative  pronoun  can  ever  determine  the  gender,  person, 
or  number  of  the  pronoun.  I  don't  think  interrogative  pronouns  can  agree 
with  the  answer  or  so-called  subsequent  in  gender,  person,  and  number. 

For  example,  (i)  "  Who  is  at  the  door?"  Ans,  I.  If  **  who  "  receives  its 
person  and  number  from  /,  it  is  plain  that  •♦  who"  is  ist  per.  and  the  verb 
» should  be  changed  to  am,  because  the  verb  gets  its  person  from  its  sub- 
ject.  Then  the  sentence  should  read,  "  Who  am  at  the  door?"  But  this  is 
incorrect,  and  the  person  of  **  who  "  does  not  come  from  I.  The  answer  is 
not  a  part  of  the  question  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  con- 
struction of  any  term  used  in  the  question. 

(a)  **Who  comes  there?"  Ans.  "The  boys."  For  similar  reasons 
**  comes  "  should  be  come. 

I  raise  these  two  poiats  about  "  what"  and  '*  who  "  for  information.  I 
would  like  to  be  set  aright  by  reason,  and  not  by  tradition.  G.  T. 

Bnt'd,  Okalafu^ma  Territory, 


The  Florida  School  Law  References. 

This  Florida  School  Law,  of  which  so  much  is  now  being  said  and  written, 
is  only  one  in  a  series  of  steps  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  race. 
A  tew  years  since  the  first  step  was  taken  when  State  Suot.  Sheats  drafted 
a  bill  that  passed  the  leg^lature  and  received  the  governor's  signature. 

This  made  provision  for  three  grades  of  county  certificates,  and  a  state 
diploma.  The  third  grade  was  good  for  one  year,  the  second  two  years, 
and  the  first  three  years,  in  each  case  not  renewable.  Aside  from  the  be- 
nevolent schools,  the  negro  has  only  the  state  normal  at  Tallahassee,  with 
a  cap>acity  of  about  eighty  pupils  from  which  to  secure  his  education.  How 
then  was  he  to  prepare  to  pass  from  third  to  second  or  first  grade  ?  It  is 
believed  it  was  not  intended  he  should.  The  next  step  was  taken  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature.  A  bill  was  then  passed  that  had  for  its  object  the 
driving  of  white  teachers  from  the  negro  schools. 

It  forbade  the  educating  of  the  two  races  in  the  same  school,  public  or 
private ;  also  white  teachers  from  boarding  in  the  buildings  with  the  students. 
It  was  especially  designed  for  the  school  at  Orange  Park. 

This  school  is  under  the  care  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and 
its  doors  are  open  to  all.     The  superior  advantages  offercKl  by  this  school 
have  drawn  many  white  pupils  to  it.     We  understand  that  the  American 
Missionary  Association  while  complying  with  the  law  intends  to  test  its 
constitutionality  in  the  courts.  B.  P. 

Orange  Park. 


Geometry  by  Paper  Folding. 

The  discovery  that  we  are  educated  by  doing  that  requires 
thinking  (the  bottom  principle  of  manual  training)  has  led  to  the 
cmplovment  of  paper  folding  in  various  forms ;  especially  has  this 
been  done  to  solve  geometncal  problems  and  theorems.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  kind  of  busy  work  or  seal  work  that  is  very  pleas- 
ing to  the  pupil,  and  may  be  made  to  assist  in  educating  the 


mental  faculties.  It  is  usually  reserved  for  the  high  school  to  un- 
fold the  truth  that  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  square  on  the  other 
two  sides.  But  as  this  equality  can  be  shown  in  many  ways,  the 
truth  itself  may  be  learned  by  the  grammar  school  boy ;  the  log- 
ical demonstration  that  appeals  to  high  intellectual  powers  may  be 
the  work  of  the  high  school  students. 


The  pupil  should  have  a  fine  pointed  pencil,  a  ruler  divided  mto 
eighths,  twelfths,  or  sixteenths,  and  draw  a  right-angled  triangle. 
It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  expjain  the  old  •'6,  8,  and  10  rule, 
that  is,  that  the  sides  of  all  right-angled  triangles  are  in  this  pro- 
portion as  (3,  4,  5  ;  12,  16,  and  20,  etc.)  Let  him  measure  6  bait 
inches  for  one  side,  8  for  another,  and  10  for  the  hypotenuse, 
and  then  construct  squares  on  each  of  these  sides.  The  problem 
is  to  show  that  the  two  small  squares  are  equal  to  the  large 
square. 


A 

« 

A 

3Uj 

* 

c 

s> 

a    '1   c 

In  the  figure  given  it  is  not  easy  to  use  the  square  on  the  side 
r  «,  so  another  ot  the  same  size  is  constructed  on  the  right  side 
of  the  large  square. 

(i)  Cut  along  the  line  ri,  leaving  a  little  hinge  at  s,  and  turn 
the  square  over  and  down  on  the  large  square,  see  Fig.  2.  (2) 
Divide  the  small  square  into  four  parts,  D  is  one- third  and  A,  B,  C, 
are  each  one- third  of  the  remainder.  Cut  aloi|g  m  n,  leaving  a 
little  hinge  at  3  ;  cut  along  op,  leaving  a  little  hinge  at  a.  (3) 
Spread  out  these  parts ;  (see  Fig.  3)  carefully,  and  turn  the  square 
thus  recast  over  on  the  large  square  ;  its  parts  will  exactly  fill  up 
the  vacant  places  left  when  the  other  square  was  applied. 

A  large  sheet  of  manilla  paper  may  be  used,  and  the  sides  be 
3  inches,  .4  inches,  and  5  inches,  respectively. 

The  teacher  who  has  never  tried  this  kind  of  busy  work  can 
not  imagine  the  pleasure  the  pupils  take  in  making  these  demon- 
strations. It  is  not  an  intellectual  enjoyment  of  the  truth  per- 
ceived but  a  pleasure  in  reaching  with  tools  some  end  that  de- 
mands effort  and  ingenuity. 

What  good  papers  and  magazines  would  you  advise  us  to  take  (student 
ranging  from  the  first  to  tenth  grade)  for  the  pupils  to  read  at  school  and 
home,  they  to  raise  the  money.  C.  B.  Simrell. 

Tobyhanna  Mills. 

There  ought  not  to  be  a  very  great  deal  of  general  reading  done 
by  pupils  ;  tney  must  study  their  books  and  read  somewhat  col- 
laierially  in  books  and  cyclopedias.  But  they  should  know  cur- 
rent events  and  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  that  is  Our  Times, 
30  cents  a  year,  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co  ,  New  York. 

For  younger  children  St.  Nicholas  is  a  capital  m?)gazine ;  $3.00  a 
year,  published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  city.  The 
Youth* 5  Companion  is  deservedly  well  known;  $1.75  a  year,  pub- 
lished by  Perry  Mason,  Boston.  There  are  other  papers  and 
magazines,  but  we  doubt  the  use  of  miscellaneous  reading,  con- 
tinued stories.     There  is  too  much  of  this  in  their  houses  now. 

The  best  way,  in  our  judgment,  is  to  mark  out  collateral  reading 
in  geography,  history,  and  nature ;  reduce  the  paper  and  maga- 
zine reading  to  a  minimum  ;  keep  track  of  what  is  of  importance 
in  the  world  by  using  Our  Times. 

How  did  it  come  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  called  Indians 
and  who  gave  them  that  name  ?  F.  G. 

The  aim  of  Columbus  was  to  reach  India,  and  when  land  was 
discovered  he  supposed  he  had  reached  India  and  the  natives  were 
mistakenly  called  Indians.  Wonderful  stories  had  reached  Eur- 
ope about  India.  The  Portuguese  sailed  down  the  West  African 
coast  and  reached  India  in  1498  after  a  voyage  of  eleven  months. 

Hew  many  inhabitants  has  Denmark  ? 

The  recent  census  has  shown  that  Denmark  has  nearly  2,500,- 
000  inhabitants,  of  whom  18  per  cent ,  or  410,000,  live  in  the  cap- 
tal,  Copenhagen. 

How  will  the  boundary  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  be  de- 
termined ?  The  English  claim  ^that  their  line  extends  far  west  of  what 
Venezuela  allows.  "  M.  Mareus, 

A  grammar  school  pupiL 

Holland  owned  the  portion  now  owned  by  England ;  Spain 
owned  Venezuela.  The  frontier  will  be  found  in  treaties  and 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  Holland  and  Spain.  The  Yen- 
ezuelans  have  repeatedly  proposed  to  submit  these  documents  to 
arbitrators,  but  England  thinks  more  is  to  be  gained  by  a  bluster. 
These  documents  make  the  Essequibo  the  l^undary.  England 
wants  the  line  to  be  such  as  will  give  her  the  gold  fields. 
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Books. 


Professor  E.  W.  Scripture's  book,  Thinking,  Feeling.  Doing. 
which  appeared  In  the  Chautauqua  Series  (Flood  4  Vincemj. 
is  intended  to  give  the  general  reader  a  fair  idea  o(  the 
"methods  and  results  of  the  new  psycholoj^y,"  and  it  must  be 
acknowlcdEed  that  the  work  on  the  whole  is  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  We  must  regret,  however,  that  the  learned 
author  in  ailempting  to  write  in  a  popular  style  has  widely  over- 
shot the  mart.  The  results  obtained  by  the  experimental  method 
in  the  whale  field  of  psychology,  outside  of  sensation,  are  by  no 
means  such  as  justify  the  txclusive  claims  of  that  method  to  lie 
called  scieniific;  and  flippant  remarks  concerning  the  older 
method,  as  "  vague  and  verbose,"  "  arm  chair  science  "  which 
'■anybody  can  teach."  etc.,  are  not  only  perfectly  unjust,  but  their 
tone  closely  borders  on  vulgarity.  When,  (or  instance.  Ihe  author 
defines  memory  "  as  that  portion  of  the  mental  life  about  which 
everybody  has  been  talking  for  three  thousand  years  without  tell- 
ing us  anj'ihing  more  than  anybody  of  common  sense  knows  be- 
forehand. '  it  IS  somewhat  amusmg  to  find  that  after  all  the 
two  fundamental  laws  for  educating  memory  are  "  intensifying 
the  image  by  attention  and  keeping  it  ready  by  conscious  repeti- 
tion," as  if  these  were  brand  new  discoveries  freshly  made 
by  most  ingenious  experiments  in  that  wonderful  Yale  laboratory. 
And  does  it  really  need  refined  measurements  and  complex  ap- 
paratus to  convince  us  that  '■  the  degree  of  attention  .  .  de- 
pends on  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  aroused  "?  It  would  seem 
as  if  this  were  a  truth  as  old  as  the  hills,  a  truth  which  even  the 
Herbartian  psychology,  which  the  author  aRecis  so  thoroughly 
to  despise,  has  made  the  cornerstone  of  its  pedagogic  system, 
and  which  no  amount  of  experimenting  can  make  more  ceitain. 
Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken  the  thoughtful  reader  will 
rise  from  the  study  of  Prof.  Scripture's  book  with  the  impression 
that,  at  least  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view,  whatever  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  results  of  this  ...odern  method  is  not  new,  and 
wbatever  is  new  is  not  of  very  great  importance.  From  this 
criticism,  however,  the  subject  of  sensation  must  be  excepted.  It 
is  here,  on  the  borderland  between  physiology  and  psychology, 
where  the  experimental  method  has  eanied  its  real  triumphs,  and 
where  results  deeply  affecting  our  educational  processes  have  al- 
ready been  reached  and  may  still  be  exp-cled.  With  this  word 
of  caution  the  book  may  safely  be  recommended  to  the  leaching 
fraternity.  p.  Monteseh. 

A  carefully  revised  edition  has  just  been  published  of  The 
Greater  Poemt  of  Virgil,  Vol  1..  containing  the  first  six  books 
■of  the  ^neid,  edited  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge. 
The  text,  as  in  the  former  edition,  follows  Ribbeck  in  the  mam. 
The  introduction  deals  more  fully  than  that  of  the  former  edition 
with  the  life  and  times  of  Virgil,  as  well  as  with  his  literary 
models.  There  have  also  been  added  an  entirely  new  account  of 
the  development  of  epic  poetry  and  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of 
Virgilon  modem,  especially  English,  literatuie.    This  is  illustrated 


by  numerous  extracts  from  English  verse,  that  are  either  direct 
imitations  of  Virgil  or  deal  with  ideas  suggested  by  his  works. 
The  notes  and  vocabulary  are  very  complete.  So  far  as  mechani- 
cal work  is  concerned  the  book  is  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  modem  classical  texi-book.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
both  in  the  text  and  the  notes  and  aid  the  student  materially  in 
getting  an  idea  of  life  in  ancient  times.  One  feature  of  this  book 
consists  of  heads  and  subheads  in  English.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) 

The  Educrtli/mal  System  of  Vertical  Penmanship,  prepared 

by  Anna  E.  Hill,  is  contained  in  ten  books—two  tracing  books 
and  eight  m  the  regular  course.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to 
teach  a  natural  and  hygienic  method  of  writing.  The  child  is  re- 
ouired  to  set  squarely  at  the  desk,  resting  both  arms  on  it,  and 
therefore  instinctively  assumes  an  upright  position.  Both  eyes 
are  used  equally,  and  the  hand  assumes  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  position  for  gliding  across  the  page.  The  headlines  have 
been  carefully  selected  from  readers,  arithmetics,  language  books, 
and  from  works  on  physics,  literature,  and  history  in  general  use. 
Thus  the  writing  lessons  become  associated  with  uie  regular 
work  of  the  school.  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago.) 

The  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  ot  the  South. 

Th«  beil  huDtine  and  fisbiag;  grounds  or  the  country  are  now  at  ibe 
Sodtb  and  are  readily  reached  by  the  Saulhrm  Railway  ;  Ihey  abound  <D 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  .Uabama,  Hiisiuippl,  Teo- 
nrs^ee,  and  Keniucky  where  this  railway  has  its  own  lines. 

Mr.  William  Bruce  Leffing*ell.  of  Chicago,  has  written  a  book  describ- 
ing the  liuDiing  and  liihiDg  In  those  slates ;  il  is  in  his  happiest  iiyte 
and  the  itlusirations  ar»  ample  and  eipeciilly  prepared  tor  it. 

This  IS  the  lirsi  tine  that  such  a  publication  has  btta  atlempied  ;  It  ei- 

in  the  South  and  cannui  but  be  popular.  Ii  can  t>e  obtained  through  any 
of  the  agents  ol  Southern  Railway  syslem. 


]   Hood's  Sarsaparill*  is  ibe 


Feed  Them  Properly 
and  carefully  ;  reduce  the  painfully  large  percentage  of  infant  mortality. 
Take  no  chances  and  make  no  eipenmenis  in  this   very  impoitanl  matter. 
The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  HlUc  has  saved  thousands  of 
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Sa.50  per  year,  u 
great  movei 


Established  1S70.    Published  weekly 

ichool  txurds,  superinlenaeni 
lave  a  complete  account  of  all 


ilhly,  >J  cents  a  y 
It  Ninth  streei,  N 


For 

Stomach 
Or  Liver 
Troubles,  Take 


D.  8. 
ENSIGNS. 

School    Flags. 


MADE     FROU 


Cathartic  Pills 
Received 
Highest  Awards 
At  World's  Fair. 

Aftw  •talcMH,  take  Ayai'i  BaruparillA 


Best  XXX  Standard  Bunting, 

(f  iVA  Canvas  Htadings  aivl  Brass  Crummtti. 
Send  for  CATAI^OQUB  with  SPECIAL 


Consolidated  Fireworks  Co., 

Of  America. 

ir»wTork01t7,  Hot.  9,  U  Park  7l«e«. 
CUai«"<  IU>  "     SOi  "  *oU>>  Watw  8t, 

OioelDBftU,  0.       "    144  MklB  at. 
St.  Lonlt,  Mo.       "    SIO  H*Tth  keond  It. 
Biatimert,  Kd.    "    IM  Ught  Bt. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Mental  ^^^^..^ 
Nervous  ^^^p,^ 
Mental  p,„^ 

Freligh's 


int) 


1  yjWlS^  Ctrebro-Spi 
will  care  when  everythinfr  else  haa 
fiiiled.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  far  ten  years  post,  by  over  40,000 
Physiciaas,  Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  %\  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  loo  doses  in  cacli. 

Cottcaitiivttd,  Prompt,  PowBrfiit. 

Pormnla,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 

directions,   testimonials,   etc.,   to  an; 

/.  0.   IVoodruf  &•  Co., 
106-toa  FaUon  S..  Jywj  I'urt'cuv. 
Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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TEACHERS'  AOEHCIE8. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 

ETKKETT  O.  FIBK  A  CO.,  PropTleton. 

LlhbDrtoD  PI.,  I  V>  Fifth  Atc,  I  HO  Wtbiih  at*.,  I  U  King  St..  Wuc,  I  ISM  So.  Bprlng  St.,  I    ItATWFirib  81 
JmIod.Mul    I    ttawtork.    |      Chluira.  111.      iToroaio.CaDULl  LoiADgrle>7fal.   |  WHblDEIon.  <>. 


I  10  Trsmont  8ti,  BOSTON. 


I  ee  WabBsh  Ave..  CHICACO. 


THK  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


■1  im  to  tar  «cldtes«.    One  Fm  Regin 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides   School*  of   all   Grade*   with   Competent   Teachers.      Aaalsts 
Teacher*  with  Good  Records  In  Obtaining  Positions. 
CtmiftHjinrt  ultk  tckitltmttrt  and  liacktn  ii  inviltJ. 

HABLAN  P.  FKENCH,  Mumper,   U  StBtfi  8*.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


Our  Teacher  Failed 

ttaAy  lo  take  a  place  on  short  notice  we  warn 

THE  ALBERT  A  CLARK  TEACHERS'  ACENCY,  Fnllnan  BnUdlng,  CUsago. 


Send  us  one  to  begin  Monday,"  U 
receive  many  such  letters,  and  if  you  a: 
o  hear  from  you.     Wrilc  for  informalioi 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.   F.    FOSTER,  Manager, 


j  50  Bromftold  Street,  Boston. 

I  TetephoBC,  Boston  775>2. 


BLACKBOARD   CLOTH,  Send  for  S.mpl«. 

BLACKBOARDS.  AU  Kind.. 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 
SCHOOL  AND  HALL  FURNrTURE. 


SEND 
FOR 
CATA- 
LOGUES. 


R.  fl.  GALPEN, 

3  Eaat  i4tfa  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


THE  lETROPOLlTAI  TEiCBEBS'  A6E1CT 

Write  tor  Sn^iilM.  """*"  "  m*      -u- 

IRVINQ  HAZEN.  llmnacet. 
iSWeitudSt.  Filth  •».,»B-w»r)    NEW  YOBI. 


lawn  Atb.,  Chicaco.    4,000  piMlUoni  lllled. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AQENCY 

PraleB»i(,  Principali.  AislitaDU.  Tulon.  xb6  Got 
eraeuet.  for  every  depinment  of  iniinictioD ,  rectn- 

Mrs.   M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

M»  UaUa  Bisars,  Ww  Y»rt. 


For lar^erialftrle*.  or  chuiffe of  kKatlon.  addits 
rcLcben'  Co-opeiatire  AjwciaKaD,  6bh  Woodlun 


TEACHERS  ;;.;£, 


Mjen,! 
mil  rw 


j4m     ^ rrtttrti'*  valuable  in  proportion 

of     Tacanciei     and   tlt^f  La  lamethinr,  bi 
lelJj  you  about  ibem  '«"*   <,%  uked  to  riconi 


mnmradi  j^ecommends 

C,   W,  BARDEEN,  Svbacuse,  N.  V. 


Sebermerhom'B  Teachers'  Agenej 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Enabliibed  ilu. 
3  East  14th  Strbbt.  N.  Y. 


YOU  DON'T 
HAVE  TO 
SWEAR  OFF. 

The  natural  way  to  stop  tobacco 

is  (o  Ret  a  distaste  for  it.  Don't 
Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke  Your 
Life  Away  and  go  on  suffering 
from  nervous  troubles  that  make 
strong  men  weak.  Impotent  and 
unable  to  do  the  riKhtthing  at 
the  light  time,  all  Because  the 
blood  is  tobacco  poisoned. 

No-To-Boc  makes  it  easy  to 
stop  this  brain- weakening,  nerve- 
ruining  tobacco  disease.  You  run 
no  risk  for  your  own  druggist, 
will  sell,  under  guarantee. 


®N0- 


TO-BAC  '"'*''*''™ 


I  TOBACCO  CURE 


the  I 


stNi>-Ti>-Bac  Doltto-flaj 
300.000  rurcaU- II  tlio  Ptor 

m«ik'lDiLl  I 


the  blood  pure 

days  will  begc--. 

m»je  young  ag.'kla— and  happy. 

DRUCCiST'S  GUARANTEE.  ..^Shoa'Si 

sell  NoTi>>B<ic  under  absoluteguarantee  tocure.    Ourwrittengi 
antee,  trve  tutmnlpor  No-To-Bk,  Booklet  called  "Don't  Tohaoco  L,. 
,    and  Smoke  Yourllfe  Away"  mitllod  free.    Addrcna  THE  STERL1S( 
BEUEUY  CO.,  Chicago,  Montreal. ' 


R 


EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning    THE 
eating  with  advertisers. 


AL    when  commuri- 


Benche^t  Tool;  fr  Supplier 

LnwMiPtices.    Headqaartera.    Send  for  Caff' 

Special  discount  for  School!  anl  Cla^H 

Chandler  &.  Barber,  "^^ 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 


offers  B  IhorouEh  normal  course.  Uedals  for 
methods:  Boston,  189a,  Chicago.  iSgj,  and 
Antweip,  i&H.  Sumnier  course,  July  8th  lo 
August  9<h,  inclusive.    7th  Year  opens  Sept. 


^  BaSilge'lo  andTrum  (Sd  SL 

A  Boomi,  9 1 .00  per  day  and  Upwards.  2 


SPECIAL  OFFERS. 


The  Professional  Teacher. 

M4  pa«es,  tize  o(  Tbachki' Ii«TjruTa-ec]uam. 
50U  panes  a(  an  ardiniry  book— 30  crmlitiiMid 
-one.biU  uiual  price.     Ic  contains  N,  V,  Stale 

Theory  and  Practice  01  reachini.  Many  valuable 
■nicies  an  educaiioaal  aubjecis. 

Educational  Foundations.   Snmii. 

1801-3.— 600  paEts.  Cloth.  Very  valnable  10  every 
teacher.    80  ""'*/*"/"'''-     Regular  price  (i.tj. 

Lubbock's  Best  loo  Books. 

I  O  """.     Reeular  price.  >o  ceota. 

Pooler's  N.  Y,  School  Laws. 

Every  N.  Y.  teacher  shou.d  own  iL  Only  |ft 
cixli.    HeEulir  price,  30  cenla. 

Browning's  Aspects  of  Education. 

A  itandard  trcaiite  on  educailooa]  blitory.     |3 

Gladstone's  Object  Teachlns. 

Sc«(r.    Regular  price.  TS  cents. 

E.  L.   KELLOGG  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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Men's  Woolens. 

English,   Irish,   and  Scotch  Suit- 
ings,   Homespuns,     Tu-exds, 
Covert    Oo/bs,    English 
Trouserings. 

OVERCOATINQS. 

Bicycle  and  Coif  Suitings, 

Ladies' 
jiDress  Cloths. 

Jioughjand  Smooth  Faced  ladies'  and 

Children's  Cloakings,  Double  Faced 

Clan  Plaid  Cloakings. 


NEW  YORK. 


3  days 
Chicago 


New 

Fast 

limited 


California 

BeHnning  Oclotwr  19, 189;,  th« 

California  limited 

will  leave   ChlcaRO   daily  at  t.a= 

San  DicKO  lo.io  r.n.  of  third  day, 
and  5an  Franc l«c 0  id.4s  n.M.of  tbe 


Service 


mclly  fii 


ed  train 


Superb  new  eqalpment  oT  palace 
and  ecn>iiarrtn»itlilecpen.dlit- 
iitg  rmr  and  ctiair  car,  veaiibuled 
throujhoLi,  lighted  bj  Pintach 
Itaa.  and  maninR  tbrougtl  trom 
Chicago  to  Lii  Aogele*  wi' 
change.  Prlodpal  fast  trains  from 
New  York  and  other  Eulera  ' 
connect  at  Chlaao  "lib  >>»  "Cali- 
lomla  Limited,"  making  the  line 
from  the  AttanUc  to   the   PaciGi 


3anta  Fe  Route, 


J.  AL  OLiOOIXr, 

W.  *  A.    K.    Joluutoa't   WaU    Mapi 
■Dd  all  UIKU  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 


HllRONTHEFtCE;rr.i:/ai 

hj  dapLlalot^  '/a^'e-Sirlen^'^SSiX^  E? 
S|te"joh''n  H.  woodbnrj.  Ill  W.4W  Bt,  N.r.  ^*^ 


Interesting  Notes. 

The  Russians  have  made  a  singular  dis- 
covery ID  Central  Asia.  In  Turkestan,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Atoou  Daria,  is  achain 
of  rocicy  hills  near  Che  Bokharan  town  of 
Karki,  and  a  number  of  large  caves  wbich. 
upon  examination,  were  found  to  lead  to  an 
utiderground  city,  built  apparently  long  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  According  to  effi- 
gies, inscriptions,  and  de.^igns  upon  the  gold 
and  silver  money  unearthed  irom  among 
the  ruins,  the  existence  of  the  town  dates 
back  to  some  two  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  undergioutid  Bokharan 
IS  about  two  versts  long,  and  is  com- 
[Kjsed  of  an  enormous  labyrinth  of  corridors, 
its  and  squares,  surrounded  by  houses 
and  other  buildings  two  or  three  stories 
high.  The  edifices  contain  all  kinds  ot  do- 
mestic utensils,  pots,  urns,  vases,  and  so 
forth.  In  some  of  toc  streets  tails  of  earth 
and  rock  have  obsiructt:d  the  passages,  but, , 
generally,  the  vbitor  can  walk  about  Iretly  j 
without  so  much  as  lowering  his  head.  | 

The  high  degree  of  civilization  attained  ' 
by  the  inbabitants  ol  the  city  is  shown  oy 
the  fact  tbai  they  huilt  in  several  stories,  by  | 
the  symmetry  01  the  streets  and  squares,  i 
and  by  the  beauty  ol  the  Dakcd  ciay  and  ' 
metal  utensils,  and  ot  the  ornaments  and 
whicD  have  bi»:n  lound.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  long  centuries  ago  this  city,  so 
iluily  concealed  in  the  tiowells  ol  tne 
earth,  provided  an  entire  population  wuh  a 
refuge  from  the  incursions  of  nomddic  sav- 
ages and  roDt>ers. — London   FuOlie  Opin- 

A  gun  which  successfully  withstood  a 
pressure  of  70,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  in  its  shop  tests,  and  which  is  calcu-  , 
latcd  to  withstand  cveti  a  greater  strain, 
might  well  be  regarded  as  a  record  breaker 
in  oidnance,  says  an  Ea^atem  paper.  The  | 
Brown  segmental  wire-wound  gun  which  i 
was  testca  by  expertsat  Sandy  Hook  prom  | 
'\x&  to  make  something  of  a  revolution  in  I 
naval  armament.  Witn  only  twentypounds  I 
of  the  new  1.4oDard  smokeless  powuer  and  ' 
a  record  pressure  in  the  tiring  tests  ol  4b,- 
Hoo  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  Brown  gun 
threw  a  projectile  with  the  enormous  mgz- 
zle  velocity  ot  2,t,65  feet  per  ^cund. 

There  Is  a  new  famous  man  in  the  world 
—not  absolutely  new  Dut  leccnt.  Hi*  name 
is  B.  1.  Barnaio,  and  he  is  called  "  Barney  ' 
for  shoit.  His  name  is  written  in  letters  ot 
gold  on  that  page  of  Uiitish  bisiory  which 
nas  itl95  at  the  top  of  it.  He  bids  lair  to 
be  remembered  as  long  perhaps  as  Hudson, 
the  railway  king.  Barnato  seems  to  be  the 
freak  development  ot  the  Atrican  gold 
Doom.  Cecil  Rhode*  and  H,  C.  Robinson 
share  with  him  the  leadersnip  ol  the  South 
African  boomers,  but  Rhodes  has  been  a 
noted  man  tor  years,  and  Robinson  is  said 
to  be  a  shrewd,  carciul  man  01  business, 
who  hates  notoriety.  Bamato  is  a  mete- 
oric figure  that  tias  shot  up  into  sujh  an 
immense  publicity  that  not  to  know  about 
him  is  to  contess  ones  self  ignorant.  Alad- 
din was  a  duffer  compared  with  him,  and 
Monte  Chnsto  seems  beside  him  like  an 
unostentatious  gentleman  ol  com  Ion  able 
mraiis.  The  mam  difference  between  Bar- 
nato  and  South-:iea  bubt^lc  Law  seems  to 
be  that  there  really  is  a  gredt  deal  of  golu 
iQ  sight  in  Soutn  Aincd,  and  mough  Eu- 
rope has  gone  mad  about  ii,  it  is  not  en- 
tirely without  an  aurilerous  basis  tor  its  ma- 
nia. But  dear,  dear !  1  o  us  who  have  spent 
two  yeais  in  getting  our  fiscal  reason  re- 
stored, how  amazingly  crazy  Europe  seems, 
and  how  astonisDuig  it  is  that  it  suould  be 
so  mad  and  we  so  sdue,  witu  only  six  days 
ol  salt  water  between  <s%\--HaTptr's 
Wtikly. 

The  expenditure  of  England  for  drinks  is 
estimated  at  900  millions,  that  of  America 
al  800  millions. 


If  your  skirt  ed^es 

wear  out,  it's  because  you  don't  use 


is.h.«<m:s 


BIAS  VELVETEEN 

SKIRT'  BINDINas 

It'a  easy  to  prove  It  for  yourself. 

Don't  take  any  binding  unlesi  you  see 
"  S.  M.  &  M."   on  the  label,  no   matter 
what  anybody  tells  you. 
II  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we 


BlhoS.  H.  &rf;  Co.,  P.  o.  a 


LADIES 


USE 
ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

OH  TOUR 

BOOTS  and  SHOES.. 

Pepsin  Guin 

0ADJTOS.-S«i  that  ih* 

Tht  PirfMtloii  of 
CbnrlngOimi 

Inl  1  IMldou  l«Btdj  fa) 


■••mnn  Ohamioai  Oo> 

7<  lit*Bt.,Slinlud,0. 

Papvin  chawini  Ounb 


HSHNEMKNN 

Meillcal  College  and  Hospital 

OP  CHICAOO,  ILLINOIB. 
Tbelhlrtr-^xtk  annual  oonru  ot  laotnna  Id 
this  Inatltnllon  wlU  oommenoa  Beplsmber  10,  UB. 
tl«wi«II««elHllldlDa.  Wall  equipped  laboratflrlea, 
KiperleiHied  Isacbera.  Low  feea.  Kqaallir  lo 
aeL    Hew  Hocpiui  ar  »>s  beda  how  smb. 

^£%.  0VBB^!SLn^lS«  1 


FREE 


CatalogD*  or  SpeaiiBn,  Dlaloctua, 
riaia,  Drilla,  Teao"'—'  *'■■-  '-"— 
DIek  a  Vllaienld, ' 


anu,  Eiaaj^  De- 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 
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The  children  of  the  town  of  Gitberoe,  10 
England,  are  not  afraid  to  aak  (or  what 
they  want.  According  10  an  item  in  the 
Lancashire  Daily  Post  a  meeting  of  the 
children  of  Clitheroe  was  recently  held  in 
the  market-place  to  petition  the  town  coun- 
cil to  provide  them  with  play-grounds. 
There  was  a  fair  number  present.  A  boy 
named  John  Yates  presided,  h  was  de- 
cided to  send  the  mayor  and  corporation 
the  following  memorial :  "  We,  the  children 
of  Clitheroe.  in  public  meeting  assembled, 
beg  to  lay  before  you  our  needs  in  the  mat- 
ter of  play-grounds,  We  have  none;  if  we 
play  at  all  we  are  (arced  to  play  in  the 
streets.  Then,  by  your  instructions,  we  are 
liable  to  be  pounced  upon  by  the  police  and 
prosecuted.  Such  a  state  o(  things,  we 
venture  to  sugf^est,  is  very  unfair  to  us.  and 
seeing  that  you  arc  elected  to  your  positions 
bs  our  fathers  and  mothers,  and  as  we  are 
sure  they  would  not  object  to  pay  a  Utile 
extra  in  taxes  for  our  benctit^we  are  per- 
(ectly  aware  that  to  provide  play-grounds 
would  incur  enpense— we  beg  of  you  to 
take  this  matter  into  your  serious  consider- 
ation, and  to  do  honor  to  yourselves  by  rec- 
ognizing our  needs  and  providing  us  with 
pfay-grounds."  It  would  seem  as  if  it  ought 
to  prove  very  difficult  for  the  authorities  to 
refuse  to  yield  to  so  reasonable  and  respect- 
fully framed  a  request  as  this.  Cenainly 
the  future  o(  the  town  of  Clitheroe  should 
be  an  interesting  one,  seeing  what  style  ol 
citizens  it  is  likely  to  have  when  these  brave 
little  boys  and  girls  grow  up  and  "  run 
things  "  to  suit  themselves. — Harptr's 
Round  Table. 

Solomon  is  credited  with  saying  that 
there  is  "nothing  new  under  the  sun;" 
this  sounds  well  enough,  but  is  not  strictly 
uue.  If  be  bad  lived  in  this  ^e  of  the 
world  be  would  have  modified  his  saying 
somewhat.  If  there  is  notbing  new  there 
are  many  new  applications  of  old  principles. 
No  sooner  does  a  new  demand  arise  than 
some  genins  devises  a  means  to  supply  it. 
For  instance,  the  well-lcnown  pen  makers. 
Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons,  91  John  street,  N. 
v.,  have  devised  two  new  pens  for  use  in 
teaching  vertical  writing.  They  arc  the 
No.  104;  Verticular  Pen  and  the  No.  104$ 
Vertigraph  Pen.  It  will  be  touod  that  one 
or  the  other  of  these  pens,  according  to  the 
individual  oeeJ  will  meet  the  demands  of 
the  vertical  system. 

Interviews  with  the  United  Slates  consul 
at  Colon  have  recently  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  newspaper  press  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  kindred  enterprises.  The  piercing  of 
the  bihmas  by  a  ship  canal  is  indubitably 
only  a  question  o(  time.-  It  is  not  alwa>s 
recognized  how  largely  it  is  an  American 
question.  The  recent  reiteration  by  the 
national  government  o(  the  Monroe  doctrine 
will  call  attention  to  the  necessity  to  main- 


Beccham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
Dcss,  bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tong^ue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
JSC  a  box.  Book  /rte  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F,  Allen  Co., 
$65  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Anaual  lalet  mace  than  6,000,000  lioiei. 


n  the  traditions  of  our  national  diploma- 


aspects  the 
people  most  deeply  concerned  is  unques- 
tionably our  own  nation.  Hence  many  (ac- 
tors unite  to  make  the  canal  enterprise  of 
special  importance  to  the  United  Stales. 

The  importance  of  giving  a  boy  or  gir 
who  is  intended  for  business  a  businesscd- 
ucation  is  now  thoroughly  appreciated. 
This  has  led  to  the  production  o(  books 
that  exactly  meet  the  needs  o[  commercial 
schools.  Williams  &  Rogers,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  have  made 
this  a  special  study  and  have  had  prepared, 
on  the  most  advanced  lines,  series  of  text- 
books on  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  commer- 
cial law.  etc.  The  reception  of  these  books 
bas  been  most  flattering,  and  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  agencies  in  New  York. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati, 
Houston,  t  Montreal,  Portland,  Ore..  St. 
Louis,  I^s  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 
A  catalogue  giving  full  description  and 
prices  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  or 
school  officer. 

In  the  United  States  276,360  telephones 
are  in  use.    The  largest  switchboard  in  the 

world  is  that  at  the  Cortlandt  Street  Ex- 
change in  New  York.  It  has  a  capacity  for 
6.000  subscribers,  is  263  feet  long,  and  is 
divided  in  40  sections,  There  are  260.000 
holes    or    "jacks"    and  780,000  soldered 


of  Lucerne— 6.3^5  feet  high.  It  is  a  cable 
road  operated  m  three  sections,  each  of 
which  bas  its  own  cable  and  its  own  sepa- 
rate power  house  at  the  top  of  its  line.  The 
cables  are  diiven  by  electncity,  generated 
by  water-power  at  the  motor  stations. 


Under  the  above  pleasing  title  the  South- 
ern Railway  has  in  press  a  beautiful  and 
comprehensive  book  appertaining  to  the 
huntmg  and  6shirg  of  the  states  through 
which  this  system  extends. 

This,  indeed,  comptises  the  entire  South, 
including  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  as  throughout 
these  states  the  Southern  railway  has  its 

The  book  is  written  in  the  happiest  style 
of  Mr.  William  Bruce  Leifingwell,  of  Cni- 
cago.  and  the  illustrations  are  ample  and 
are  especially  prepared  lor  this  particular 
volume. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  publica- 
tion has  been  attempted,  exhibitin^r  in  such 
an  attractive  manner  the  almost  innumer- 
able resorts  (or  sportsmen  in  the  South. 

The  publication  will  be  issued  prior  to 
November  i,  189s,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  any  of  the  agents  of  the  Southern 
Railway  S)stem. 

Mr.  EdA'ard  Atkinson  says  that  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia.  Kentucky.  Tennes- 
see, and  the  Carolinas  there  is  a  population 
of  over  two  million  people  who  to  this  day 
are  chiefly  clad  in  homespun  fabrics,  that 
those  who  weave  these  on  hand  looms  work 
for  less  than  ten  cents  a  day.  So  that  in- 
stead of  economiiing  by  making  their  own 
clothing  the  mountaineers  are  in  the  highest 
degree  wasteful.  That  is,  they  would  du 
belter  to  raise  wheat  and  sell  it  and  buy 
clothes;  their  lat>or  would  then  bringnot  less 
Ihati  thirty  cents  a  day. 

An  Englishman  traveling  in  Japan  com- 
plains of  the  "  pepetual  "  least  o(  green  tea 
and  snails  and  rice  and  raw  fish. 


in  the  Stomach 

itomacli  tor  a  Ion; 

lluug  tbat  Houl<]  do 
nie  any  e"»l.  Lasl 
Fcbruarr  1  hid 

Inflammation 
ol  the  sMmiKl],  ind 

week,  that  even  llsbl 
food  woulil  cause 

Croat  Olatress 

and  TOmlilng.  The 
doctor's  mmlicltie  ilU 
me  no  ^oiHl  and  so  I 
thougLt  I  WDDld  trf 
Hood's  Sarsaparlltt. 
When  I  h»>I  tnkea 
unjrUilQg  niUmu-  ' 


I  ll! 


lllly  ll 


CHAMPLUJ,  droloii  City.  I<ew  York. 


Hood's^;^!" 


Cures 


Hood's  Pills  aliould  bo  in  every 


M 


The  only  Raw  Pood, 
Builds  up  bone  and 
muscle,  creating  new 
blood  daily, 

AT    ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


LATE8T  SOVlil.T;.  POCKET  BALTg. 


Crown  Lavender 
Pocket  5alt& 

THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 

The  Crown  Perfumed  Pocket  Salts. 


Crown  Lavender 

>  Crab- Apple  Blossom 

White  Lilac 

Verbena 

Uatsukita 

\  Vlolette 


FDOuod  In  Ud  poTMt 


PRICES:  Standard  fliiB.  jac. Smaller  Sli* 

IaKldPurw>.79c 
Auk  jam  dmniii  (or  [hem.  nr  ta  mdinc  eitt 
Yort;  KdTiD  ft  Hudti-r.i'TT.  aiirnidacn ,  Boiii 
Hall,  rin-i  or'w.  c  seupbaiD.  Cliteavo;  db#  nf  u 


I  Inlial 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES.; 
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It  is  said  that  ^oojcoo  cubic  feet  oi  water 
plunge  ijo  feet  downward  over  thcNiagara 
escapement  every  second ;  this  is  equsi  to 
10,000,000  horse  power  of  energy  10  the 
second.  I(  Niagara  were  really  "  har- 
nessed "  so  as  to  utilize  this  energy  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  turn  more  machinery  than 
there  is  in  the  world. 

The  system  of  canals  contemplated  by 
Russia  will  have  a  tolai  length  of  1,000  miles 
and  will  unite  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas. 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Industry. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Ceylon  tea 
industry  may  be  gathered  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  lo  produce  last  year's  crop  of 
exported  tea  no  jess  than  three  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  pounds  of  green  leaves  were 
gathered  from  the  plants  and  conveyed,  for 
the  most  part  on  the  backs  of  the  pickers, 
to  the  factories  for  manufacture.  Last  year 
there  were  about  305.000  acres  of  land 
in  the  island  planted  with  the  tea  shrub, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  this  acreage 
being  doubled  within  another  ten  years. 

Toe  rise  of  this  new  industry  has  had  the 
moat  beneficial  eSect  on  the  native  popula- 
tion of  the  districts  to  which  as  yet  it  is  con- 
fined. Go  where  one  may  in  the  tea  coun- 
try there  is  a  general  air  of  prosperity, 
wliich  extends  bo  h  to  places  and  people. 
As  a  rule,  the  planters'  burgalows  arc  mod- 
els of  neatness,  and  of  that  luxurious  com-  - 
fort  which  seems  to  be  nowhere  better  un- 
derstood than  here.  And  even  amon^  the 
natives  of  the  district  the  pervading  mflU' 
ence  of  prosperity  is  very  apparent.  Of 
course  the  wages  earned  are  small— absurd- 
ly small  from  our  point  of  view — averaging 
certainly  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
five  cents  a  day,  yet  this,  as  it  is  regular, 
and  as  it  allows  of  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  each  family  becoming  wage- earners, 
is  to  their  class  acompecency.  There  seems 
to  be  also  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
moral  side  to  the  tea  business,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  jnost  other  kinds  o(  labor 
in  the  fields.  From  first  10  last  the  tea 
business  is  scrupulously  clean.  The  girls 
and  men,  yes,  even  the  old  women  in  the 
lea  fields  are  clean  both  in  person  and  in 
clothing  to  a  degree  not  to  be  met  with 
among  native  races  engaged  in  out-door 
labor.  The  baskets  into  wbich  the  leaves 
are  put  when  pulled  are  also  scrupalously 
clean,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  factory 
tbey  are  handed  over  lo  operatives  who  are 
even  ostentatiously  clean  in  appearance. 
The  dark  skins  of  tne  men  in  the  witbering, 
weighing,  and  packing  rooms  are  not  more 
glossy  in  their  cleanliness  than  are  those 
of  the  s;irls  in  the  sorting  department :  and 
tHeir  clothing,  if  somewhat  scanty,  is  at  any 
rate  a  model  of  purity.  All  thisis,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  commercial  policy,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  matter  which  enters,  and  will 
more  and  more  enter,  into  the  advancing 
civUizatioa  of  the  people  employed  in  one  or 
other  portions  of  the  work. 

—Harper's  Weikfy. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish immediately  Chrpnielts  of  Uganda,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe,  M.A  ,  F.R.G.S.,  au 
thor  of  "  Two  Kings  of  Uganda,"  a  faith- 
ful and  impartial  account  by  one  wbo  had 
DO  small  share  in  the  stirring  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  Uganda  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  author  conducts  the  read- 
er skilfully  through  the  tangled  mazes  and 
partban  conflicts  which  have  made  up  the 
bistory  of  Uganda  during  that  period  ;  and 
his  work  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  its 
resources,  and  its  possibilities. 

Uniformed  Colored  Porters  are  in  charge 
of  Day  Coaches,  to  show  all  attention  to 
the  passengers  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap 
is  nothing  but 
soap. 

Pure  soap  is 
as  gentle  as  oil 
to  the  living 
skin. 


A  8kln  of  Beauty  !•  «  Joy  Forever. 
I>r.  T.  f  «(to  0ouraiid'« 


ORIBITUCREU,:UGICALBEiUTlFlER, 


Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics. 

The  greatest  Educational  Book  of  the 
time.    Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiration  for  next 
year's  work.  You  can't  afford  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pages. 
Handsomely  bound. 

Price  ti-5o;  to  teachers  (1.20;  postage 


I  LADIES  I  ^ 

QoymllktkOtf  sf     > 
GOOD    TEA?f 


If  so.    send   thisL 

adTartisement  and  1ft  ^ 

^  eaata  In  stampi  and  v«  will  send  yon  r 

^  •  X  lb,   sample  o(   the  best  T   im-  r 

4  ported.     Any  kind  ycm  may  select. 
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J         HOW  ABE  YOUB 

UHINA  CLOSETS?  j 

4  Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  and  T 
'4  oraeked,  and  nnmited  to  setting  off  a  ^ 
■4  spotless  table-cloth?  We  wiU  re- ^ 
^  plentih  it  FREE.  \- 

^  Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  Coffees,  y 
.  and  min  yoni  health,  when  you  ^ 
J  can  get  the  beat  st  cargo  prices?  T 
i  PREMIUMS  for  all-Dinner,  Tea  f 
4  and  Toilet  Sets,  Banquet  and  Hanging  r 
A  lAmps.Watchea,  Cloeka,  Undo  Boxes,  P 
■i  Oook  Books,  Wfttch-CWki,  Cbenila  V 
^  Table  Oorera,  Cape  and  Sancen.  y 
^  Plates,  Knives  and  Forka,  Tuublen,  y 
^  Qoblete.  given  to  Club  Agents.  y 

^  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Pow-  y 
^  der  and  Spices,  Work  for  all.  8M  y 
A  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  ezpresi  y 
J  for  $2.00 ;  charges  paid.  Beadqaar-  T 
J  ters  in  U.  8.  for  Pure  Teas,  OoSeee,  ^ 
^  Extracts.  Baking  Povder  and  Spices,  r 
<  Beautiful  Panel  (size  Ui38inoheB)  > 
4  FREE  lo  all  Patrons.  For  fnU  f- 
4  particnlari,  addresa  •■ 

^TheMMuTsillo., : 

•4  31  &  38  Tese?  Street,  * 
4  P.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK.  ' 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

BitOAowAr  amo  d-svaarx  STmmmr, 

OfHtil'  Cr«r  Ck,rcl,,  NEW    YORK 


The  St.  Denl)  it 
Dodmli  price*. 


lily  locucd  kotel  la 
European  plsn  si 
;nL]]r  enlarged  by  a 
U  lonner  cpsciiy. 

ijuntrr.     wflihlB  ■ 
al  theeiiy, 
WILLIAM  TAYLOR.  Pkof. 


says  do  9ity  u§9  jjuq 
Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marks 

Fully  explained  and  illnatrated  by  the 
Step  by  Step  Primer 


I     Ever;  (eacber  necdi  this  book  to  etve  daily 
-*-"  ~  "■ idi  of  the  Uneuace.   lu  Intro- 


duction would  revolulloniu 


E.   L.   KELLOGG   &  CO., 
NEW  YORK  ud  CHICAGO. 


u  [or  introduction. 


L  B.  KIlLOCe  t  CO.,  In  Tirk  t  CUcijo ' 


wg*.      tu«a      weoi      tx*"* 


suj! 
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USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  RESTONSONDAY. 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  i8{t3. 


HEW  YORK: 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemicals.  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbis,  and  Platimim. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.,   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street 


Aids  for  Teaching  Art  and  History. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  are  now  publishing  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  fine  photographs  of  famous  buildings  and  monuments 
as  aids  for  teaching  Art  and  History. 

These  reproductions  arc  about  20x18  inches  in  size,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  original  photographs,  and   do  not  fade  on  exposure  to  light. 
PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 
An  itiiulraled  circular  tketning  Ikt  tutjtcli  tkus  far  publishtd,   will  ie  mailed  on  appli- 

THE  PRANQ  EDUCATIONAL  COnPANV, 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laboratoiy  Supplies  of  Every  Deacription 

Bullock  &  Crensbaw, 

,  1MPOB.TKBH 

-AND- 

T*KA  tiERf*, 

bU  M  SI, 
PHIUDELPKIII 


Cataloiuci    mlliti 
OD  receipt  of  thi 


Prick's  Automatic  Electric 

PROGRAM  CLOCK, 


SCHOOL  A  COI.X.EOE 
CIENCE    APPARATUS 

nod«rn  IiutmmentA  and  Ap- 
paratus of  Highest  Efficiency. 

lio-pagt  Catalog  just  em,  Fra  te  Sikotl  feopti. 

JkI.rB.EJ>  L.  ROBBina  co., 
Torki  A  tslMroom:  IT9-181  Lkka  8t ,  CUetgo. 


ESTABLISHED  38SJ. 

ElMER&AflEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
MKW    YORK. 


ihe  Chemical  aod  Pbysical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  ai 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tus,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  lo  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


labile,  Friiate, 

aid  lainal 

Tralnlil  Scto^ls,'  DRAWNG  MATERIALS^ 


^Vf^^-' 


(& 


Phyiicftl  and  Chemickl  Apparatu. 
Microscopes,  Telescopes, 
Photographic  Snpplies, 

Optical  Lantenis  ft  SlUe^ 

Onfy  e^mpitli  Seitnct  Factery  in  iJtr  Weil. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  TO  ORDEB 

OH/O'tOO.' 


days 
Chicago 

TO 

California 


New 

Fast 

Limited 


Setyjce 


Beginning  Octaber  19,  tSqs.  Ibe 

Caiifoinia  Limited 

rill  leave   Cblotgo   lUily  11  6.ix> 


□em  of  palace 

car,  TcMibuled 
d     by   PlDUcta 


owilhlbi-Cali- 
c  to    tbe    Pacific 


Colleges,  ftDd 
Factories,  Ac,  &g. 


SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


TO    TEACHEBS. 


rculaia,  leaeivallon*,  etc.. 

GEO.  T.  NICBOLSOir, 

General  PiiseriRcr  Ateni.  A.T.,  A  S.  P.  R.  R. 
Monodnock  Block,  ChiuKO. 

Santa  Fe  Route. 


APPLETONS' 

LIBRARY 

LISTS 


Gr3d>v 
fo. 


School  Li- 
braries, and  Toi"ic3i 
Lists    for    teachers', 
students',  and  reader; 
reference.     Should    be 
in  the  hands  of  every  book- 
buyer  in  the  land. 

SEND  FOR   THEM. 


D.  APPUETON  &  CO., 


vYorii 


FRED.  FRICK,  mi,., 

Wai/nesOoro,  franklin  Co.,  Fa. 

>ck  Box,  40«. 
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IF  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  ''"^  furnished  in  your  schools 


"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 
PRESERVING  BOOKS." 

cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the  great  amount  saved  in  wear  and  tear  of  books,  and 
gain  in  neatness."— J.  A.  Graves.  Prineipal  South  Sckool,  Hartford,  Conn. 


USED  BT  OVER  500  PROMINENT  SCHOOL  BOtRDS-UL  PRAISE  IT. 
(OOPTEB  BT  68  MORE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  DURING  UST  MONTH. 


Eh>  not  allow  yonr  text-books  to  go  unprotected  anotlier  year. 

Send  NOW  for  Aamplea  and  Information—FREE  to  any  address. 


G.  P.  HoLDEN,  President. 
H.  P,  HoLHEN,  Trtasuier. 
II.  C.  HoLDEN,  Secretary, 


HOLI>EN    PATENT   BOOK    COVER    CO., 

p.  0.  Box  643  E.        SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


I  CHIOAQO,  ILt., 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 

ETEKETT  O.  FIBK  A  CO.,  Froprti 
Stnd  10  aniF  itf  Ihtm  AgtnurUt  Jot  in>|Hiaa  Apmev 

l»Wn,MM»."l     WewYork.'"        CblUKO.Ill.    "  I  Toronio.  CbdMb.     Lo 
MOOolnrr  BnlldlDt,  UlDDUpolli,  Hist 


ETEKETT  O.  FIBK  A  CO.,  Froprteton. 

5^  •— "i-iTC-l.  I  Wellington.  D.t 


I  10  Tramnnt  St;,  BOSTON. 


1 68  Wabaah  Ave..  CHICACO. 


THK   BRIDQE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


|C.  A.  Scott  4  Co.,  P1.0 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

_   Provides   School*  of  all   Grade*  with   Competant   Taaohare. 
Teacher*  with  Good  Record*  In  Obtaining  Posltlona. 

CirTaft»d,netmll>>tc>>fltMcrrtandUackntU{niud.  • 


BLAN  P.  FRENCH, 


M  Btat*  St.,  Alb»ii;,  1 


"Our  Teacher  Failed.  f^„T^trTiZ.^S^Ztf,..lX 

ready  to  take  a  place  on  short  notice  we  want  to  bear  from  jrou.     Write  for  information. 
THE  ALBERT  *  CLARK  TEACHERS'  ACEHCY,  Fnllman  BaUdlng,  Chicago. 

Cash  Advanced  weekly  "'"'i'i''='n"'"'*"^"'*°f'*'e 

_      .  .,  ■    ««        J  J I        Officially   adopted    for    the    schools  of 

international    cyclopaedia    Nc  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 

ZVi\\ux,,'^"^hJ"A.      DODO,  MEflD  a  COMPANY,  New  York  >  Chicago. 
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AMERICAN    AND   FORIiON 

TEACHERS'    AQENOY 


Doidi  eood  Khooli  10  (wrcat*.   Call « 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNO-FULTON, 
Amtrican  anJ  FtrHtm  Ttmektrf  Af^Kf, 
■JX  Dalea  e«aa.r«,  Kaw  T*rk. 
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Specially  adapted  to 
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Sohormorhoni's  Teaehan'  Agener 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
EublUhcd  1I5}. 
3   East  14TH  Stbmt.  N,  V. 

THE  lETROPOLITiH  TEiCBERS'  AGEICI 


PECKHiH,  UTTLE  &  CO.,  PDblishflrs,  GBDflral  Sehool  Snpplios,  B6  Reade  St,  R.  T. 


BLACKBOARD   CLOTH,  Sead  for  Sampte. 

BLACKBOARDS,  AUKiDds. 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 
SCHOOL  AND  HALL  FURNITURE. 


SEND 
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CATA- 
LOGUES. 


R.  B.  GALPEN, 
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NEW  YORK. 
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Special  discount  <or  S(^aals  and  Classes. 
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monthly  i  year,  i2pp..  9115.35c.  i3)  Pocket  Manual, 
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THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  26  John  Street,  New  Yorlc. 
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Timely  Warning. 

The  great  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 
the  house  of  Walter  Baker  A  Co.  (established 
in  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 
muiy  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 
of  their  name,    labels,    and   wrappers.    Waiter 
Balcer  81  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  pure  and    high-grade  Cocoas   and 
Chocolates  on  this  continent.    No  chemicals  are 
used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s  goods. 

WALTER   BAKER  &  CO..   Limited. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


For  Vertical  Writing. 
Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTTS 

VERTICULAR      and       VERTIQRAPH 

PEN5. 

These  Pent  have  been  especially  designed  for  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 
at  bj  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  oi  John  Street,  HEW  YORK. 


THE  NEW  MODEL 
Number 


Many  Notable  Improvements 


AUGNMENT 

Perfect  and  ptfirunttitly  maintaiiMd 

PAPER  FEED 

AtwhittttMitHJ^  any  width,  CM  anypart  ofcyltDder 

PAPER  CARRIAGE 

mOtt,  Li^iter,  Stronger,  Steadier 

PAPER  GUIDES 

Sctf-ad^ttftaUe  aaywfiere.    No  rubber  buidi 

TOUCH 

Superlatively  eaiy  and  noai-fatigulng 

a'AONG  MECHANISM 

To^  with  greater  speed  and  unerring  certainty 

RIBBON  MOVEMENT 

Simplicity  and  economy  combined 

SHIFTING  MECHANISM 

Entirely  new  and  more  perfect  system 

DESIGN 

Scientifically  correct,  mechanically  wrought   out 

CONSTRUCTION 

Every  possible  improvement  in  material  and 

the  making 


T^emington 
Standard 
Typewriter 

m 

Manufactured  only  by 

Wyckoff,  Seamans 
&  Benedict 

327  Broadway 
New  Yoffc 


CATALOGUES 

ON  APH-ICATION 


l^austioii 


Horsford*s  Acid  Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  wom- 
en, the  nervous,  weak  and  de- 
bilitated, will  find  in  the  Acid 
Phosphate  a  most  agreeable, 
grateful  and  harmless  stimulant, 
giving  renewed  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland,  Me., 
says :  ''  I  have  used  it  in  my  own  caae  when 
niBeriog  from  nervous  exhaustion,  with 
gratifying  results.  I  have  prescribed  it  for 
many  of  the  various  foims  of  nervous  de> 
blljtf,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  eood." 

DeicrlpilTC  pemphlEl  free  on  JippUcatian  lo 
Bunford  Cliaiiilaal  Works,  Prorldmea.  B.  I. 
Bevare  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


'T'HE  American  Writing 
X  Machine  Company, 
•  237  Broadwayt  New 
YoriCf  announce  the 
publication  of  their 
artistic  lUustratedft^ft 
Cataiogueof  the  ^M 

Typewriter* 

Attention  is  also  invited 
to  their  com[Jete  and  at- 
tractive Gitalogue  cf  :ft  ;ft 
Typewriter  Supplies  of  afl 
kinds^  indtiding  sarnies 
of  Typewriter  Papera  and 
Manuscript  Covers  A  ^  ft 

ThcM  publicationa  wiU  be  teat  on  ^^kataoo. 


The  School  Journal 


3i  mttfiXie  !|ournal  of  CDucatton. 

For  the  Week  Ending  November  30. 

CoprriKht  i^.  t>]F  B.  L.  KelloVR  A  Co. 


The  business  depariment  ol  The  Joi 


All  letters  Tclaliog;  to  conlributioDS 
ton  at  School  Journal."  All  lei 
addieswd  to  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
items  oa  the  same  sheet. 


be  addressed  plainly,  "  Ed 
out  subscriptiCDS  should  t 
t  put  editorial  and  buiine 


Christmas  Thoughts. 

-5HRISTMAS  DAY  is  the  holi- 
day the  world  esublisbes  to 
express  its  conception  of  the 
high  value  of  good  will.  The 
early  ages  of  the  world  were 
marked  with  strife  and  blood- 
shed ;  they  are  represented 
to-day  by  Dahomey  and  Ash- 
anti  in  Africa  ;  to  such  peo- 
ples war  aod  cruelty  seem  essential  elements. 

It  was  a  tremendous  discovery  that  the  happiness  of 
each  and  all  should  be  a  supreme  object.  The  chief 
end  of  man  is  really  and  truly  happiness.  "To  enjoy 
God,"  as  the  catechism  assures  us  we  must,  is  to  get  en- 
joyment out  of  the  things  he  has  made  and  out  of  Him 
also.  A  basal  condition  of  happiness  is  good  will ;  no 
one  can  be  happy  who  "  loves  not  man  nor  bird  nor 
beast." 

Now  education  and  happiness  have  a  most  intimate 
relation.  If  a  youth  is  to  be  helped  is  not  tlje  first 
thought  to  make  provision  for  his  education  ?  A  desti- 
tute family  is  discovered ;  provision  Is  not  only  made 
for  supplying  them  with  food,  but  also  for  sending  the 
children  to  school.  And  the  law  compelling  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school  is  really  founded  in  a 
desire  for  the  future  happiness  of  those  children.  It  is 
certain  that  education  is  but  the  measured  product  of 
good  will  ;  it  is  prompted  by  the  desire  to  benefit. 

The  popularity  of  the  kindergarten  does  not  arise 
from  its  laying  an  early  foundations  in  school  studies  ; 
n  reality  they  do  not  learn  to  read  while  there.  It  is 
founded  in  a  perception  that  the  child  of  the  kindergar- 
ten is  more  certain  to  be  happy  ;  that  the  teaching  there 
given  has  a  definite  relation  to  a  development  of  capa- 
city to  enjoy  the  world  and  the  things  therein. 

The  labor  agitation  is  primarily  founded  on  the  feel- 
ing that  the  worker  had  no  time  to  enjoy  himself.  The 
demard  for  a  shorter  day  is  based  on  this  feeling.  The 
yielding  on  the  part  of  the  employer  has  been  a  recog- 
nition of  the  justness  of  the  desire  of  the  laborer  to  en- 
joy life.  Not  to  debate  this  much  discussed  question,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  great  thing  for  the  worker  is  to 
know  bow  to  enjoy  life  though  he  work. 

The  late  reports  show  that  the  insane  asylums  of  New 
York  state  alone  contain  20,000  persons.  While  all  of 
these  have  not  been  "  craxed  by  care"  it  is  a  certain 
thing  that  unhappiness  has  much  to  do  with  causing  in- 


sanity. What  we  term  civilization  increases  insanity  ; 
it  is  evident  that  our  form  of  civilization  must  be  modi- 
fied. Something  beside  steam  or  electricity  and  news- 
papers  are  needed. 

And  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  style  of 
school  education  in  general  operation  has  been  the  cor- 
rect one.  It  aims  to  fit  the  young  man  for  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  and  this  is  essential.  But  does  It  aim 
at  the  happiness  ol  the  youth  F  And  is  not  this  the  su- 
preme end,  the  end  for  which  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  carried  on  ?  The  demand  that  education  shall  aim  at 
an  all-around  development,  believing  that  thus  the  youth 
is  best  fitted  for  both  happiness  and  for  matnUining 
himself  in  the  world,  is  the  very  serious  modification 
now  attempted  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  one  the 
past  has  given  us. 

The  great  problem  before  the  world  seems  to  it  to  be. 
What  shall  we  eat  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
but  it  is  not  the  real  one.  The  true  problem  is.  How 
to  feel  and  exercise  good  will  toward  others.  This  is 
the  problem  that  must  first  of  all  be  solved  in  the  home, 
and  the  great  obstacle  is  that  the  parents  fail  to  meet 
their  children  with  love,  patience.and  instruction.  That 
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a  society  is  needed  to  prevent  cruelty  to  children  here 
in  this  metropolis  shows  that  civilization  has  not  pene- 
trated so  deeply  as  had  been  supposed.  People  were 
lately  shocked  to  hear  that  an  American  woman  had 
beaten,  abused,  and  finally  inflicted  burns  on  a  child  of 
eight  years.  The  courts,  jails,  and  prisons  exist  because 
man  follows  measures  that  tend  to  the  injury  of  others. 

The  school,  then,  must  make  its  serious  business  that 
of  training  the  pupils  in  feeling  and  practicing  good 
will.  In  someway  this  has  been  dimly  and  blindly  per- 
ceived. For  example,  it  is  about  twenty-five  years  ago 
that  the  New  York  board  of  education  decided  that  cor- 
poral punishment  should  no  longer  be  permitted  in  the 
schools.  This  has  changed  the  attitude  of  the  pupils 
toward  the  teachers  ;  it  has  produced,  not  only  the  con- 
dition, but  the  existence  of  good-will  in  them.  They 
know  now  that  they  will  be  treated  with  kindness.  The 
next  step  is  to  impregnate  them  with  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness towards  others. 

Every  day  the  effort  must  be  made  to  turn  the  school 
into  an  agency  for  developing  good  will  in  the  pupils 
towards  the  teacher,  their  fellows,  their  parents,  and  the 
world  in  general.  A  great  step  has  been  taken,  as  has 
just  been  said,  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  pupils 
the  idea  that  the  teacher  was  not  their  friend.  The 
pupils  should  be  trained  to  treat  their  teachers  with 
respect  and  regard.  While  there  is  a  spontaneous 
outgoing  of  the  heart  toward  the  teachers  in  many,  yet 
it  should  be  steadily  exercised.  A  certain  school  in  this 
city  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  teacher's  birthday 
with  presents  of  flowers ;  it  was  done  because  the  teacher 
suggested  that  she  had  been  accustomed  at  home  to  re- 
ceive flowers  on  that  anniversary. 

In  another  school  it  is  the  custom  of  the  teacher  to 
inquire  the  cause  when  a  pupil  is  absent ;  if  it  is  caused 
by  sickness  a  report  is  made  each  day  as  to  progress. 
This  cultivates  in  the  pupils  an  interest  in  each  other. 
This  persevered  in'for  the  entire  year  produces  a  won- 
derful effect.  .  Many  a  teacher  has  found  a  school  where 
it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  older  and  stronger  pupils  to 
"  pick  "  upon  a  younger  and  weaker  one.  The  "  fag- 
ging "  of  the  Jgreat  ^schools  at  Rugby  and  Harrow  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism  ;  domineering  and  tyranny  are  allowed 
wholly  antagonistic  to 
the  spirit  of  good  will 
that  should  exist.  But  it 
is  passing  away. 

The  German  teachers 
consider  much-the  rela- 
tion of  the  child  to  the 
parent,  and  many  of  the 
school  songs  relate  to  the 
household,  to  the  care  of 
the  father  and  mother, 
and  thtf  duty  of  recom- 
pensing with  love  and 
tenderness.  F  r  o  e  b  e  1 
says,  "We  must,  there- 
fore, above  all  develop  in 
children  genuine  love  for 
their  parents." 

In  later  years  it  is 
needful  that  children  be 
taught  to  have  good  will 
to  birds  and  beasts.  A 
boy      who     had     been 


brought  up  where  it  was  the  habit  to  throw  stones  at 
the  birds  attended  a  village  school  and  for  the  first  time 
heard  thai  this  ivas  disapproved  of.  The  teacher  spoke 
of  the  happiness  of  the  bird  and  the  wickedness  of  in- 
terfering with  It.  Afterward  from  the  pulpit  he  referred 
to  these  Jessons  as  making  deep  impressions  on  his 
mind,  impressions  that  incited  a  broad  love  of  all  things. 
The  school  must  exhibit  in  all  its  phases  a  spirit  of 
good  will,  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  a  spirit  for  sympathy. 
Christmas  is  the  anniversary  of  One  whose  dying  breath 
was  pleading  for  forgiveness  of  his  crucifiers,  whose  ef- 
fort was  to  teach  that  the  fulfilment  of  life  was  in  lore 
to  man  and  God,  It  is  well  to  celebrate  the  day,  bat 
the  spirit  of  this  day  should  pervade  all  the  school  days. 
Let  the  teacher  earnestly  attempt  to  lay  deep  and  firm 
the  foundations  of  useful  knowledge;  let  there  be  also 
the  determination  that  there  shall  be  learned  day  by  day 
lessons  of  kindness  and  a  steady  exhibition  of  good  will. 


Christmas    at   Froebers    Institute   in 
Keilhau. 

Georg  Ebers,  the  distinguished  German  novelist  and 
Egyptologist,  was  for  some  years  a  pupil  in  the  Keilhau 
institute,  founded  by  Froebel.  He  calls  that  time  "  the 
fairest  period  of  my  boyhood."  In  his  autobiography* 
he  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  Christmas  celebration 
at  the  institute. 

"  Christmas  at  home  had  been  so  delightful,"  he 
writes,  "  that  the  first  year  I  felt  troubled  by  the  idea 
that  the  festival  must  be  celebrated  away  from  my 
mother  and  without  hei.  But  after  we  had  shared  the 
Keilhau  holiday,  and  what  preceded  and  followed  it,  we 
could  not  decide  which  was  the  most  enjoyable. 

"Every  incident  of  that  Christmas  has  remained  in 
my  memory,  and,  though  Fate  should  grant  me  many 
more  years  of  my  life.  I  would  never  forget  them.  First 
came  the  suspense  and  excitement  when  the  wagon  from 
Rudolstadt  filled  with  boxes  drove  into  the  courtyard, 
and  then  the  watching  for  those  which  might  be  meant 
for  a%  ' 

"  On  Christmas  eve,  when  at  home  the  bell  summoned 
us   to   the  Christmas-tree  the   delight  of  anticipation 
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iched  its  climax,  and  expressed  itseU  in  song,  in  gay- 
talk,  and  now  ar,d  then  some  harmless  scuffle. 
Then  we  went  to  bed,  with  the  firm  resolve  of  waking 
rly,  but  the  sleep  of  youth  is  sounder  than  any  reso- 
:ion,  and  suddenly  unwonted    sounds  roused  ua,  per- 


blchFrueLeltaugliU 


ps  from  the  dreams  of  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  and 

e  radiant  Christmas  tree. 

"Wa3  it  the  voice  of  the  angels  which  appeared  to  the 


shepherds  ?  The  melody  was  a  Christmas  choral  played 
by  the  Rudolstadt  band  which  had  been  summoned  to 
awaken  us  thus  pleasantly.  Never  did  we  leave  our 
beds  more  quickly  than  in  the  darkness  of  that  early 
morning,  illuminated  as  usual  only  by  a  tallow  dip. 
Rarely  was  the  process  of  washing  more  speedily  ac- 
complished— in  winter  r/e  were  often  obliged  to  break 
a  crust  of  ice  which  had  formed  over  the  water  ;  but 
this  time  haste  was  useless  for  no  one  was  admitted  into 
the  great  hall  before  the  signal  was  given. 

At  last  it  sounded  and  when  we  had  pressed  through 
the  wide-open  doors,  what  splendors  greeted  our  rap- 
tured eyes  and  ears ! 

"The  whole  room  was  most  elaborately  decorated 
with  garlands  of  pine.  Wherever  the  light  entered  the 
windows  we  saw  transparencies  representing  the  biblic- 
al Christmas  scenes.  Christmas-trees — splendid  firs  of 
stately  height  and  size,  which  two  days  before  were  the 
ornaments  of  the  forest— glittered  in  the  light  of  the 
candles,  which  was  reflected  from  the  ruddy  cheeks  of 
the  apples  and  the  gilded  and  silvered  nuts.  Meanwhile 
the  air,  '  O  night  so  calm,  so  holy  ! '  floated  from  the 
instruments  of  the  musicians. 

"Scarcely  had  we  taken  our  places  when  a  chorus  of 
many  voices  singing  the  angels  greeting,  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,"  recalled  to  our  happy 
hearts  the  sacredness  of  the  morning.  Violins  and 
horns  blendid  with  the  voices,  then,  before  even  the 
most  excited  could  feel  the  least  emotion  of  impatience 
the  music  ceased,  Barop  stepped  forward,  and  in  the 
deep,  earnest  tones  peculiar  to  him  exclaimed,  '  Now 
see  what  pleasures  the  love  of  your  friends  has  prepared 
for  you !'  .  ■  "• 

"  The  devout,  ennobling  feelings  which  bad  inspired 
every  heart  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  ;  we  dis- 
persed like  a  flock  of  doves  threatened  by  a  hawk,  and 
the  search  for  the  places  marked  by  a  label  began. 

One  had  already  seen  his  name;  a  near  sighted  fel- 
low went  seaching  from  table  to  table,  and  here  and 
there  one  b«^Galled  to  another  to  point  out  what  his 
sharp  eyes  detected.  On  every  table  stood  a  stolle,  the 
Saxon  Christmas  bread  called  in  Keilhauscuttchcn.and 
a  large  plate  of  nuts  and  cakes,  the  gift  of  the  institute. 
Besides  these,  either  on  the  tables  or  the  floor,  were  the 
boxes  from  home.  They  were  already  opened,  but  the 
unpacking  was  left  to  us — a  wise  thing,  for  what  pleas- 
ure it  afforded  us  to  take  out  the  various  gifts,  unwrap 
them,  admire,  examine,  and  show  them  to  others  ! 

"  Those  were  happy  days,for  we  saw  only  joyous  faces, 
and  our  own  hearts  had  room  for  no  other  feelings  than 
the  heaven-born  sisters  Love,  Joy,  and  Gratitude." 


Christmas  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary 
at  Jena. 

By  C.  C.  V.\u  LiEW. 

It  is  with  the  pleasantest  recollections  that  I  under- 
take a  description  of  the  Christmas  celebrations  held 
each  year  in  the  Practice  School  of  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary  at  the  University  of  Jena.  In  three  succes- 
sive seasons  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  as  a 
participant  at  these  unostentatious,  but  beautiful  exer- 
cises. Simple  and  unassuming  though  they  were,  they 
yet  impress  one  profoundly  with  their  deep  religious  and 
social  significance. 

The  German  schoolmaster  is  still  seriously  cramped 
by  the  arbitrary  restrictions  and  requirements  of  a  gov- 
ernment whose  traditional  institutions  must  be  pre- 
served, and  by  a  state  church  whose  function  has  almost 
entirely  degenerated  to  the  perfunctory  performance  of 
those  rites  attendant  upon  the  christening,  the  confirma- 
tion, the  marriage,  the  death.  These  two  forces  are  still 
potent  in  shaping  for  the  Gefman  teacher  of  to-day  his 
policy,  if  not  his  method  in  leading  the  child  up  to  effi- 
cient citizenship  and  a  worthy  spiritual  life, —  two  most 
important  phases  of  his  development.  Yet  within  these 
bounds,  the  German  schoolmaster  who  loves  his  profes- 
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sion  is  a  man  of  wonderful  (act,  versatility,  and  expe-  thousand  and  one  questions  of  adjustment  which  the 
dients.  It  is  these  qualities,  in  fact,  that  makes  German  skilled  educator  remembers,  but  the  celebration  thus 
patriots  despite  the  ponderous  paternalism  of  the  father-  planned,  simple  and  unpretending  though  it  be,  n 
land  ;  and  honest,  earnest,  reverent  German  hearts,  de- 
spite the  formalism  of  a  political  church. 

One  of  the  strongholds  of  the  German  schoolmaster  is 
the  close  and  vital  personal  relations  he  is  able  to  pre- 
serve with  his  pupils.  His  social  position,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  yet  wholly  satisfied  with  it  and  is  ever 
restlessly  seeking  a  better  social  recognition  of  his  high 
calling,  is  still  such  as  to  make  him  a  man  of  prestige  in 
the  community  ;  and  the  traditional  usage  of  his  coun- 
try places  in  his  hands  the  right  to  participate  authori- 
tatively in  the  social  life  of  the  children  under  his  ( 


an  artistic  touch,  a  polish,  a  unity  of  purpose  and  execu- 
tion, that  are  too  often  wanting  in  the  hastily  arranged, 
flashy  display  of  many  school  exercises. 

Following  this  comes  the  work  of  preparation  on  the 
part  ol  the  children  of  the  school,  assisted  by  their  class 
teachers  and  the  pedagogical  students.  The  parts  they 
are  to  take  are  not  heavy  ;  they  devote  themselves  ear- 
nestly to  their  mastery  and  watch  the  approach  of  the 
beloved  night  with  the  expectancy  and  confidence  of 
boyhood.  In  Europe,  so  potent  are  almost  all  galadays 
from  a  social  point  of  view,  that  the  entire  nation  feels 


as  a  social  unit,  to  celebrate  not  only  the  numberless 
national  holidays,  but  also,  since  religious  instruction  is 
An  integral  factor  of  German  school  life,  the  great  re- 
ligious holidays.  Among  the  latter,  of  course,  Christmas 
is  most  prominent.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
describe  briefly  the  simple  but  impressive  Christmas 
exercise,  as  witnessed  by  the  author,  in  the  practice 
school  of  the  Pedagogical  University  Seminar  at  Jena. 
The  work  of  this  great  center  of  ideal  pedagogical 
thought  and  practice  is  maintained  under  often  trying 
conditions ;  the  school  equipment  is.in  the  lightof  Amer- 
ican ideals  at  least,  simple,  meager,  and  often  quite  in- 


Hence  it  is  a  part  of  the  function  of  the  German  school,     the  thrill  of  quickened  life,  the  accelerated  pulse,  not 
""""''  .  .  alone  throughout  its  business  centers, but  in  every  form 

of  physical  and  intellectual  labor,  and  in  all  grades  of 
people,  from  the  home  of  the  prince  down  to  the  strug- 
gling family  of  the  lowest  wage  earner.  So  it  seems  ex- 
tremely fltting  that  that  great  social  educator  and  social 
force,  the  school,  should  seek  to  have  its  members  add 
their  mite  to  the  act  of  universal  commemoration.  It 
is  thus  that  the  feeling  and  consciousness  of  the  larger 
unity  is  engendered  and  preserved. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Christmas  celebration,  wbich„ 
owing  to  the  early  beginning  of  vacation,  is  alaays 
placed  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  the  little  rooms  of 
the  Practice  School  are  lighted  with  all  the  lamps 
available,  and  every  bit  of  the  plain  furniture  is 
neat  and  in  order.  School  books  have  disap- 
peared. In  the  place  of  honor  above  the  speak- 
er's stand  is  the  illumined  scene  of  the  mother 
and  Child  surrounded  by  the  shepherds.  One 
room,  hardly  noticed  by  the  uninitiated,  but  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  the  happy  eyes  of^the  boys, 
seems  to  be  kept  closely  shut,  as  if  it  had  some 
secret  joy  within. 

As   the   pupils    assemble   they    are   gathered 
quietly  in  a  side  room  that  all  may  enter  the  as- 
sembly room  together  and  in  order.    They  wilt 
stand,  as  the  limited  number  of  seats  must  be  left 
to  the  guests.  And  who  are  these  guests?    Herr 
Prof.  Rein  and  wife,   the   students  of  the  Peda- 
gogical seminary,  a  few  specially  invited  guests, 
but  principally  the  parents  of  the  boys,  the  plain 
folk   of  the  working  classes,   of  whom  nothing 
nobler  can  be  said  than  that  they  fervently  rejoice 
in  their  children.    They  are  plainly,  often  poorly   clad, 
except  for  now  and  then  a  uniform  worn  by  a  father  em- 
ployed in  the  postal,  railway,  or  some  other  department 
of  the  civil  service.     Many  a  mother,  to  be  present  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  must  carry  in  her  arms  one  or 
two  other  little  ones.     At  length  the  room  is  packed  and 
all  is  ready.   Without  announcement  and  in  good  order, 
the  pupils  march  in  a  lew  minutes   after  six   p.u.,  and 
arrange  themselves  upon  theplatform.    As  the  exercises 
are    short,  they    stand  throughout,    making   only    such 
changes  as  are  required  by  the  order  and  character  of 
the  successive  selections. 

And  now  the  program  of  songs,  recitations,  and  the 
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efficient.  Small  appropriations  render  necessary  few  and 
small  classes.  But  the  work  is  honest, open  to  new  light, 
earnest  in  its  pursuit  of  truth,  f ai  thf ul  to  its  ideals.  Above 
all  there  is  the  earnest  effort,  stimulated  by  the  ever 
present  thought,  to  realize  substantially  the  ethical  aim 
of  education.  Not  only  is  the  realization  of  this  ideal 
aim  sought  in  the  work  of  instruction,  in  the  dynamic 
power  of  the  noble  idea,  but  (critics  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding) equally  in  the  intercourse  of  the  teacher 
with  the  pupils  and  with  the  parents  of  the  latter,  as  well 
as  in  the  opportunity  for  the  ethical  act,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  ethical  idea.     Hence  the  school  celebration. 


and  especially  Christmastide,  is  well  and  richly  utilized  address  will   not  differ   much  in   some  respects   from 

*',iu°*'     J  .  "'^^  'O  be  met  in  any  similar  celebration.     But  there  is 

The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  classes  m  this  an  effort  to  accomplish  certain  definite  endsin  this  simple 

Practice  School  are  taught  largely  by  the  students  of  gathering  that  we  may  well  pause  to  reflect  upon.     We 

Uie  university   who  are  specializing  along  the  lines  of  notice  that  the  pupils  participating  in  the  exercises  are 


pedagogy,  and  who  together  constitute  that  nucleus  of 
aaiversity  effort  known  as  the  seminar.  Some  weeks 
before  the  Christmas  celebration  is  to  be  held,  the  sub- 
ject is  broached  in  a  meeting  of  the  seminar.  The  ne- 
cessary arrangeirents  to  be  made,  the  central  thought 
to  which  it  is  desirable  the  exercises  should  give  em- 
phasis, and  the  appointment  of  those  students  who  are  to 
care  for  special  preparations,  are  discussed.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  just  the  satisfaction  and  the  value  that 
these  conferences  are  to  those  who  hear  them.  Led  and 
guided  by  a  man  of  long  practical  contact  with  almost 
erery  phase  of  educational  work,  enriched  by  the  inter- 
cbange  of  thought  from  many  earnest  men,  they  are  not 
onlv  iavaluable  in  their  suggestiveness  to  the  student  of 
pedagogy  who  has  thus  marshaled  before  his  mind  the 


from  all  grades  ;  that  six  and  fourteen-year-olds  are  to- 
gether to  participate  in  these  Christmas  rites.  Such  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  central  ideas  of  the  occasion  ;  this 
day  of  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  should  find 
all  hearts  united  in  praise,  each  one  conscious  of  his  de  - 
pendence  on  the  rest,  of  the  part  that  others  play  in  his 
happiness.  So,  while  they  cannot  sing  the  same  songs, 
perhaps,  the  six-year-old  can  look  forward  and  listen  to 
his  much  older  mates  with  aspiration,  and  the  latter  can 
realize  in  the  younger,  in  a  measure,  their  expanding 
duties.  Both  old  and  young  may  feel  that  this  occasion 
has  a  common  interest,  a  common  significance  for  all. 
However  slight  this  appreciation  of  the  community  of 
interests  and  labor  may  be  in  the  average  children,  it  is 
certainly  emphasized  by  the  emotional  atmosphere  of 
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the  occasion,  so  that  at  least  a  part  of  its  force  is  irra- 
diated to  the  other  activities  of  the  school.  la  this 
school  all  school  celebrations  (semu  strieto),  whether 
national  or  religious,  are  undertaken  only  with  united 
grades.  The  same  is  true  in  a  large  measure  of  m3ii3r 
German  schools. 

During  the  course  of  the  exercises  we  note  that  the 
effort  is  made  to  Rave  all  participate,  either  in  individual 
recitation,  in  concert  recitation,  or  in  song;.  The  songs 
and  recitations  are- selected  with  a  view  to  hairmony  and 
unity  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  expression.  They  are 
rendered  without  display  or  any  attempt  at  stagey  ef- 
fects, but  with  evident  earnestness  and  feeling.  The 
German  schoolboy  has  decidedly  less  elocutionary  power 
than  his  American  brother,  but  there  is  a  good  ring  and 
fervor  in  bis  hymn  and  anthem.  It  has  been  the  en- 
deavor of  the  class  teachers  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  too 
^eat  personal  emphasis  among  the  pupils  ;  this  thought 
was  uppermost  in  the  selection  of  individual  reciters 
and  in  the  frequent  use  of  concert  recitation.  All  the 
selections  are  made  to  emphasize  the  main  theme.  Near 
the  close  we  listen  to  a  brief  address  to  the  pupils, given 
by  one  of  the  students.  While  his  words  give  evidence 
of  youthful  thought,  perhaps,  yet  they  make  an  honest 
effort  to  reach  every  age  and  every  child.  It  is  to  them 
and  for  them  he  speaks ;  the  adults  who  are  present 
must  enter  with  him  into  the  realm  of  boyhood's  thought 
and  aspiration,  if  they  would  be  silent  participators  in 
this  hour.  His  words  seek  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts 
of  all  the  significance  of  the  occasion,  the  new  impulse 
it  is  even  now  given  to  all  humanity,  the  changes  it  is 
bringing  everywhere. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  a  few  of  the  older  boys 
disappear,  and  in  a  moment  a  chant  is  heard  from  the 
hitherto  closed  adjoining  schoolroom.  All  eyes  are 
turned  in  that  direction.  The  dootd  are  thrown  open 
and  the  Christmas-tree  bursts  upon  our  view.  A  slight 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  have  made  it  very  beau 
tifui.  The  eyes  of  the  pupils  who  had  remained  in  the 
assembly  room  are  dancing  with  joy,  as  they  take  up  the 
well  known  Christmas  chant  and  march  in  around  the 
tree  followed  by  the  guests.  When  the  song  is  finished 
the  splendor  of  the  tree  is  enjoyed  a  few  moments,  and 
then  the  pupils  turn  to  the  class  tables  near  by,  at  which 
each  has  a  place.  There  are  placed  the  simple  presents 
which  the  schools  has  been  able  to  afford  for  each  child. 
Generally  they  include  a  bit  to  eat,  something  to  wear 
and  to  read,  and  something  to  work  with, — a  small  cake 
and  a  few  bon-bons  or  nuts,  a  pencil  or  some  tool,  a 
good  story,  and  a  pair  of  mittens,  perhaps.  '  While  they 
are  enjoying  their  first  feelings  of  new  ownership,  pro- 
fessor, teachers,  ana  students  are  socially  engaged  with 
the  parents.  This  is  a  fact  of  no  mean  significance  in  a 
country  where  class  distinctions  are  siill  pretty  rigidly 
maintained.  But,  in  addition  to  the  open  social  spirit 
that  characterizes  the  pedagogical  seminary,  it  has  al- 
ways sought  not  only  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
family  in  the  education  of  the  child  by  every  practical 
'  means,  but  to  work  with  ihe  family.  What  a  gain  to  the 
school,  when  it  is  thus  able  to  secure  the  active  interest 
of  the  parents!  How  much  more  efficient  its  ethical 
efforts,  if  the  child  can  feel  that  home  and  school  are 
one  in  aim  and  labor  for  him,  if  he  knows  that  the  mas- 
ter is  no  mere  taskmaster,  but  a  friend  interested  in  his 
joys  as  well  as  in  his  work.  We  who  have  beheld  this 
unoslentalious  commemoration  of  a  religious  feast, 
marked  by  the  presence  of  sincere  and  appropriate 
emotion,  who  have  realized  its  significance  socially  in 
the  lives  of  these  ever  burdened  parents,  who  have  been 
able  to  detect  the  fine  spirit  of  sincerity,  the  simple  har- 
mony and  force  of  the  exercises,  will  go  away  feeling 


that  the  Gertnan  teacher  has  in  the  religious  festival 
grand  opportunities  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  to 
suffuse  the  knowledge  he  imparts  with  the  glow  of  holy 
emotion. 

I  cannot  close  this  account  without  asking  the  reader 
to  follow  in  imagination  the  assembling  of  the  students 
som?  half  hour  later,  within  the  dingy  walls  of  the  old 
university  building  on  Fuerstengraben,  to  listen  to  the 
annual  occasional  address  of  Prof.  Rein.  Christmastidc 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pedagogi- 
cal Seminar  at  Jena, now approachingits fifty-first  birth- 
day. The  occasion  has  more  than  once  witnessed  its 
present  leader  rise  to  some  of  his  most  classic  efforts, 
in  words  that  have  long  been  a  source  of  strength  and 
inspiration  to  his  hearers.  At  the  risk  of  marring  the 
thought  by  translation  and  broken  selections,  I  venture 
to  close  with  the  following  words  from  one  of  these  ad- 
dresses : 

" Eitetmed  CenUfmei  and Friinds: 

"  Men  come  and  go;  institutions  outlive  them.  We  beholtl  or- 
ganizations. In  whose  service  eenerailons  have  plodded,  lasting 
for  centuries  with  but  slight  changes.  Hence,  especially  in  oar 
univeisities,  whose  conservative  spirit  easily  shrank  before  inno- 
vaiiotis,  regulations  have  obtained  whose  genius  reaches  back 
into  the  middle  ages.  It  is  irue  that  our  Pedagogical  Serotaar 
cannot  boast  of  so  honorable  an  age ;  but  to-day  we  can  still  look 
back  upon  hve  decades  of  its  existence  in  the  firm  assurance  that 
that  which  has  withstood  for  lilty  years  all  change  of  persons,  win 
also  endure  in  future  decades. 

"  Bom  of  the  impulse  and  power  of  a  single  individual^  the  Peda- 
gogical Seminar  has  not  won  and  maintained  its  place  m  the  uni- 
versity easily.  Its  history  is.  in  part,  a  history  of  suffering.  But 
we  are  not  assembled  here  to  complain :  betides,  past  sufferings 
always  tend  to  lose  more  and  more  of  their  sharpness  in  memory, 
and  the  bright  moments  to  gain  in  clearness.  And  you  wiU 
readily  recognize  that  the  latter  predominate  in  the  history  of  our 
seminar  if  you  will  follow  my  brief  sketch  of  its  development." 

And  in  closing: 

"  Still  is  the  undersiandingof  our  work  in  our  fatherland  limited 
to  a  small  circle.  In  spile  of  the  much  talk  about  educational  re- 
forms, men  forget  that  these  reforms  must  begin  wiih  the  educa- 
tors themselves ;  men  forget  that  our  universities  are  the  appointed 
places  from  whence  must  flow  the  guiding  forces  of  the  intellect- 
ual movements  of  the  nation.  The  best  counterbalance  to  mere 
absorption  in  dead  specialization  might  be  given  in  the  pedagogi- 
cal seminaries,  since  their  work,  indeed,  directly  compels  them  to 
preserve  the  closest  touch  with  life  and  to  press  on  to  ever  higher 
reflection.— activities  which  alone  are  able  to  prevent  a  destructive 
one-sidedness.  But  our  unreflective  time  prefers  to  split  up  its 
energies  in  various  directions,  in  order  to  create  only  specialty 
virtuosos,  and,  as  Hcrbatt  once  lamented,  the  poor  pedagogue 
can  not  be  heard. 

"  But  this  should  not  deprive  us  of  our  courage.  We  are  con- 
scious of  representing  a  good  cause.  That  will  support  us,  as  it 
has  supported  our  predecessors.  Only  let  al'.  who  are  convinced 
of  the  mission  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminaries  at  our  universities 
be  one  in  the  defense  of  this  thought  by  word  of  mouth  or  pen. 
leaving  all  unessential  differences,  and  true  to  the  old  motto  of  the 
Jena  Seminar : 

/n  It ece starlit  um'tas. 
In  dubiis  libertas. 
In  omnibus  cari/at." 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  III. 

The  "  half-tone  "  in  the  above  article  was  made  from 
a  photograph  taken  by  Prof.  Shaw,  of  New  York  univer- 
sity. The  beautiful  views  illustrating  the  article 
"Christmas  at  Froebel's  Institute  at  Ktlhan  "  are  from 
photographs  loaned  by  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts,  of  Pratt  in- 
stitute, Brooklyn.  All  of  these  illustrations  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  print. 

On  pages  606-607  will  be  found  drawings  stiggestlve  of 
black  board  decorations  In  colored  crayons. 
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Deaf  Children. 

By  Enoch  Henry  Currier. 

iss  correctly  informed  through  the  affectionate 
t  induced  by  family  ties,  the  impression  of  the 
e  citizen  with  respect  to  deaf  children  is  clouded 
element  of  the  weird.  He  expects  something 
1  their  physical  appearance,  or  mannerisms,  and 
er  disappointed  than  otherwise  when  he  finds 
>retty  much  like  other  children.  In  truth  the  sole 
:uishing  peculiarity  of  the  deaf  is  the  natural  out- 
)f  being  cut  off  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
h  the  channel  which  supplies  so  large  a  part  of 
ation  to  other  people,  and  which  plays  the  chief 
the  acquisition  of  language — the  sense  of  hear- 
)vercome  this  impediment  more  or  less,  through 
trument  of  careful  instruction,  and  supply  them 
ritten,  and  in  cases  where  possible,  spoken  lan- 
and  they  are  but  little  different  from  children 
sed  of  all  their  senses,  except  it  be  that  the  eye 
e  hand  are  more  perfectly  trained. 

result  of  the  deaf  child's  lack  of  a  most  import- 
ise  his  condition  calls  for  special  methods  of  in- 
on,  and  for  a  much  more  minute  attention  to  or- 
details,  than  is  requisite  with  the  normal  child, 
ost  satisfactory  results  in  his  training,  which  em- 
not  only  the  intellect,  but  manners,  morals,  and 
ny  little  incidentals  a  hearing  child  learns  at  the 
-*s  knee,  follow  from  an  early  entrance  into  school, 
nay  question  whether  the  removal  of  a  child  from 
lal  and  home  influences  at  a  tender  age  is  not  pre- 
1  to  the  child's  interests,  as  tending  to  blunt  the 
eelings  surrounding  the  sacred  associations  of 
*  and  home. 

lould  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  home  to 
f  them,  in  their  isolation  without  hearing  and 
and  the  free  communication  of  thought,  is  a  life 
lotony  unbroken  by  the  excitement,  the  incentive 
ital  action,  the  aid  and  encouragement  tocontinu- 
>ught  to  which  hearing  children  derive  from  emu- 
play  and  struggle  of  mmd  with  mind.  Here  and 
it  is  true,  some  deaf  children  possess,  within  a 
cultured  home  circle,  the  means  of  considerable 
ctual  awakening,  but  such  cases,  unfortunately, 
t  as  numerous  as  could  be  desired.  The  danger 
child's  maternal  love  being  blunted  sinks  to  a 
am  when  it  is  considered  that  the  love  of  home  is 
the  chief  lessons  instilled  in  him  from  the  earliest 
:tion,  and  the  frequent  visits  of  relatives,  with  the 
ly  visits  home,  which  is  possible  in  schools  with 
:  local  pupilage,  such  as  the  New  York  Institution 
;  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  city, 
to  a  great  degree  for  this  temporary  separation 
he  family. 

the  final  recompense,  both  to  the  child  and  the 
5,  certainly  repays  the  sacrifice.  Entered  as  a 
a  a  school  devoted  to  his  special  needs,  a  great 
lutary  change  is  at  once  observed.  In  the  class- 
dormant  faculties  are  awakened  as  he  is  called 

0  trace  the  mysterious  characters  of  the  alphabet, 
e  the  names  of  objects,  to  articulate  them,  and  to 
lem.  The  new  work  delights  him,  for  his  powers 
led  upon  and  he  finds  himself  no  longer  neglected. 

playground  he  is  among  equals  and  joins  freely 
heir  games.  As  he  grows  older  a  portion  of  each 
passed  in  the  trade  school  where  he  masters  the 

of  some  useful  trade,  and  .where  whatever  me- 
al  genius   he  possesses,  is   called    into  activity. 

same  time  he  receives  the  training  of  the  gym- 
i  to  develop  his  system  and  overcome  any  weak- 
lat  may  have  given  rise  to  or  resulted  from  his 

hearing. 

1  each  evening  comes  the  study  hour,  followed  by 
r  devoted  to  reading  or«some  quiet  game  ;  or,  in 
;e  ef  the  girls,  to  needle  work,  embroidery  or  cro- 
r.  Life  thus  passes  from  day  to  day  in  pleasant 
tions  of  study,  work,  and  play  ;  for,  contrary  to 
nmon  idea,  the  schools  for  the  deaf  have  nothing 


characteristic  of  reformatories  or  asylums.  With  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  his  moral 
feelings,  new  powers  are  developed  and  the  deaf  child 
becomes  a  man  and  one  worthy  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world  about  him. 

As  has  been  said,  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
deaf  is  slow  and  the  instruction  necessarily  very  minute, 
for  they  cannot  pick  up  information  through  the  ear 
with  the  same  facility  as  hearing  children,  and  it  follows 
that,  as  nothing  is  left  to  chance,  their  knowledge  of 
ordinary  subjects  is  generally  thorough.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, our  anniversary  days.  Not  only  the  name  of 
the  days,  but  the  meaning  of  the  customs  attending  all 
holidays  are  carefully  explained  to  them,  and  the  schools 
have  proper  observances  of  all  such  occasions.  Even 
the  youngest  generally  know  when  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Easter,  Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas  are  due. 

Christmas  is  the  great  day,  for  it  means  home,  pres- 
ents, Christmas  tree,  and  all  that  delights  the  young 
heart.  For  weeks  before  the  Christmas  recess,  nearly 
all  the  pupils  utilize  their  spare  moments  in  designing 
and  manufacturing  many  useful  articles  with  which  to 
surprise  and  delight  the  hearts  of  those  at  home,  whom 
they  go  to  join  at  this  happy  season.  While  the  daily 
routine  of  school  life  has  its  prescribed  course  through- 
out the  year,  with  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season 
the  rigor  of  rules  is  somewhat  relaxed  to  allow  a  little 
extra  time  for  the  production  of  the  pretty  conceits 
which  the  minds  of  the  deaf  evolve.  The  girls,  thanks 
to  their  careful  traming  at  school,  are  generally  experts 
at  needlework,  embroidery,  and  crocheting,  and  at  this 
season  their  leisure  time  is  given  to  producing  tidies, 
sofa  cushions,  doilies,  fine  lace  for  trimmings,  shawls, 
fascinators,  shoulder  capes,  worsted  slippers,  richly  em- 
broidered neckerchiefs  and  handkerchiefs,  make  their 
appearance  and  are  shown  around  with  pardonable  pride. 
All  of  these  articles  in  due  time  will  delight  the  heart  of 
mother,  father,  sister,  baby,  or  some  dear  one  at  home. 
The  boys  are  none  the  less  active,and  for  once  leap  frog, 
'^miggles,"  football,  checkers,  and  backgammon  are  put 
aside  in  order  that  the  tool  box,  chess  board,  laboriously 
carved  frame,  or  some  other  useful  trifie  may  be  ready 
before  the  holiday  recess.  I  have  seen  a  splendid  set  of 
chessmen  with  a  handsome  board  prepared  by  a  little 
fellow  without  any  assistance  whatever,  while  the  num- 
ber of  fancy  boxes,walking  sticks,  heavily  carved  frames, 
and  toy  furniture  produced  by  their  unaided  skill  speaks 
equally  for  their  mechanical  genius  and  their  afifection 
for  the  home  and  the  family  circle.  To  see  a  little  fel- 
low not  only  deaf  but  totally  blind  shaping  a  piece  of 
hard  wood  into  a  present  for  the  Christmas  tree  indi- 
cates the  strength  of  this  home  feeling,  while  even  the 
wee  ones  of  the  kindergarten  put  aside  specimens  of 
their  paper  folding,  weaving,  cutting  out,  and  pasting  as 
presents  for  mamma. 

Some  of  the  older  pupils  are  allowed  to  go  to  the 
special  kitchen  devoted  to  the  cooking  classes,  and  are 
furnished  the  ingredients  to  practice  on  some  new  dish 
mother  has  not  yet  mastered,  and  which  will  tickle  the 
palate  of  the  home  circle  during  the  child's  stay  at 
home. 

But  it  is  in  the  art  classes  that  the  fancies  of  the  pu- 
pils of  both  sexes  find  full  expression  at  this  season. 
Finely  painted  cups,  saucers,  pitchers,  plates,  quaint 
ideas  in  calenders  finished  in  water  colors,  decorated 
picture  mats,  cards,  blotters,  and  a  variety  of  other  use- 
ful articles  are  prepared  and  after  an  impromptu  exhib- 
ition are  taken  home  for  the  ornamentation  of  dining- 
room  or  parlor. 

Yes,  truly,  there  is  a  compensation  for  every  misfor- 
tune, and  the  parents  of  deaf  children  who  are  willing  to 
bear  the  heart  straining  caused  by  the  absence  of  their 
little  ones,  receive  their  reward  in  the  opening  of  closed 
intellects,  the  activity  of  trained  hand,  and  best  of  all, 
the  gushing  forth  of  unstinted  love  from  the  well  founts 
of  affection. 

N,  Y.  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
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Christmas  in  Russia. 


By  A.  Velikanoff. 
The  Russians  celebrate  Christmas  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. Preparation  begin  two  weeks  beforehand.  In 
the  cities  wagons  loaded  with  spruce  trees  fill  the  streets, 
the  provision  stores  are  filled  with  game,  ham,  and  other 
seasonable  delicacies;  the  toy  shops  display  hundreds  of 
playthings;  and  the  great  dry  goods  stores  exhibit  all 
sorts  of  fashionable  fabrics. 

In  the  villages  the  peasant  boy  drives  home  his  cart 
loaded  with  wood,  for  the  hut  must  be  snug  and  warm 
on  Christmas  Day.  The  father  kills  a  boar  for  the  feast, 
for  at  Christmas  time  no  Russian  peasant  neglects  this 
custom.  Toward  evening  on  the  day  before  Christmas 
the  bustle  ceases,  every  one  hastens  to  his  home,  and  a 
solemn  hush  ushers  in  the  holiday. 

The  people  who  belong  to  the  orthodox  church  take 
at  Christmas  their  last  lenten  tneal,  thus  finishing  their 
six  weeks'  fast.  The  supper  consists  of  eleven  dishes, 
including  a  kind  of  gruel,  cutia,  which  is  made  of  rice 
boiled  with  honey.  This  practice  is  a  relic  of  the  pagan 
period  of  Russia. 

In  some  parts  of  Russia  boys  go  about  the  streets  at 
Christmas  singing  songs,  glorifying  Christ.  One  of  the 
boys  carries  in  his  hand  a  star  made  of  paper  of  different 
colors  ;  this  is  the  emblem  of  the  light  which  illuminates 
all  the  universe. 

Russia  celebrates  Christmas  on  three  consecutive 
days— December  25,  26,  27.  Old  Style.  The  first  day 
is  the  principal  one,  though  the  second  is  celebrated  in 
a  livelier  manner. 

At  dawn  of  the  25th  the  church  bells  call  the  people 
to  worship,  and  everyone,  young  and  old,  hurries  to  give 
thanks  for  the  Redeemer's  birth. 

By  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  great  numbers  of 
cariiages  and  sledgtsare  rushing  in  all  directions.  Every 
one  goes  on  Christmas  day  to  visit  every  one  else.  This 
sign  of  respect  is  due  not  only  to  friends,  but  to  slight 
acquaintances  also.  As  there  must  be  so  many  of  these  vis- 
its they  frequently  are  not  more  than  a  minute  in  length. 
Christmas  night  is  the  most  joyous  time  of  the  holi- 
day season.  There  is  scarcely  a  club  house  or  social 
hall  where  a  children's  party  is  not  in  progress.  The 
city  usually  gives  a  ball  to  the  pupils  of  all  secondary 
schools, under  the  auspices  of  the  directors  of  the  schools. 
On  the  second  day  the  festivities  reach  their  height. 
Tobogganing  and  skating  parties  are  arranged.  In  the 
cities  temporary  circuses  and  theaters  are  built  espe- 
cially for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Thousands  of  people 
stand  about  and  listen  to  the  jukes  and  stories  which 
the  clowns  tell  in  order  to  tempt  them  within. 

In  the  villages  the  celebration  is  of  a  different  char- 
acter. The  peasantry  are  cut  off  from  books,  theaters 
and  other  means  of  culture,  and  consequently  derive 
much  of  their  entertainment  from  legends,  tales,  and 
myths,  handed  down  from  ancient  times  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  The  village  girls  and  lads  gather  to 
sing  and  join  in  a  choral  dance  [cfioroi'od),  every  lad  try- 
ing to  outdo  the  others  and  attract  the  attention  of  the 
girl  he  most  admires.  Races  are  run,  and  sometimes 
quarrels  are  the  result  of  the  competition.  The  girls 
make  snow  men,  play  games  of  "tag"(^c«/^/)  and  have 
dances  of  their  own,  which  they  accompany  by  songs. 

In  the  north  of  Russia  a  custom  exists  called  razshenia 
or  mummery.  Men  dress  themselves  in  women's  clothes, 
and  women  in  men's  clothes.  Thus  disguised  they  go 
from  one  hut  to  another,  telling  the  host  his  faults  and 
sins.  Nevertheless,  they  are  welcomed  and  treated 
cordially. 

The  old  men  and  women  visit  one  another  and  chat 
over  old  times.  Sometimes  the  ol  ]  men  sit  in  the  saloons 
{eabac)  and  talk  of  the  affairs  of  their  monotonous  lives. 
In  Russia  Christmas  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
new  year  that  they  are  treated  as  one  holiday.  The  Rus- 
sians believe  that  on  New  Year's  Uay  each  one's  faie  is 
decided  and  that  it  can  be  learned  through  divination 
and  cartomancy.  They  practice  several  different  meth- 
ods of  divination.  Girls  pour  melted  wax  into  a  glass  of 
water  and  tell  their  fortunes  from  the  figures  cast.     Or 


one  wilt  run  suddenly  into  the  street  and  inquire  the 
name  of  the  first  man  she  meets.  This  is  to  be  tbe 
name  of  her  husband.  Sometimes  a  ring  is  cast  into  a 
glassof  water,  and  it  is  said  that  the  image  of  the  future 
husband  appears  there.  There  is  still  another  method 
of  divination.  Two  looking-glasses  are  placed  against 
each  other  and  two  candles  are  lighted  before  them. 
The  fortune  teller  or  diviner  sits  before  the  mirror* 
long  time.  At  midnight  his  future  appears  in  the  glass, 
and  he  can  see  all  that  is  to  happen  to  him  daring  tbe 
coming  year. 

Superstitious  usages,  listening  to  ghost -stories,  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  are  about  the  only  enjoyments  the 
Russian  country  people  have.  Chief  among  them  is 
singing.  Probably  no  nation  has  so  many  sweet  songi 
as  Russia  has.  But  their  melodies  are  plaintive.  All  of 
their  native  songs  and  ballads  have  a  quaint  and  coriops 
ring  of  mystery  and  sadness.  Someone  has  called  them 
the  tears  of  Russia,  and  probably  that  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant characterization  that  can  be  given  them. 

Odessa. 
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The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

By  Mary  Proctor. 

A  world-wide  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  many  and  vari- 
ous have  been  the  interpretations  given  as  an  explana- 
tion of  this  phenomenon.  It  may  be  explained  as  a 
purely  miraculous  appearance,  shown  in  the  heavens  for 
the  reason  indicated  in  the  account  given  in  the  gospel 
according  to  Matthew,  for  "  to  God  all  things  are  possi- 
ble." Let  us  consider  the  story  as  it  stands,  and  read- 
ing It  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  see  whether  it 
will  admit  of  any  of  the  attempted  scientific  explanations. 
It  reads  as  follows  : 

•*  Wise  men  or  Magi  came  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying, 
^  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  lor  we  saw  his  star 
in  the  east  and  am  come  to  worship  him.'  Then  Herod,  first 
finding  out  from  the  priests  that  the  King  of  Jews  was  to  be  bom 
in  Betnlehem,  sent  them  thither.  And  they  *  went  their  way  * 
(it  was  about  two  hours'  walk  from  Jerusalem),  *and  lo  !  the  star 
which  they  saw  in  the  east  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and 
stood  over  where  the  young  child  was.* " 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  "  star  "  was  a  bright 
light  caused  by  the  conjunction  of  two  or  three  brighter 
planets,  only,  unfortunately,  when  viewed  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint,  this  does  not  agree  with  known  facts. 
Conjoined  planets  do  not  approach  all  of  a  sudden,  but 
are  seen  to  approach  each  other  for  weeks  until  at  their 
nearest,  after  which  they  seem  to  separate  again,  in  the 
same  slow,  continuous  fashion.  They  would  never  be 
mistaken  for  a  star.  According  to  another  supposition, 
the  star  of  Bethlehem  was  a  comet  which  agrees  better 
with  the  theories  of  olden  times  on  such  matters.  In 
those  days,  comets  were  always  supposed  to  be  compar- 
atively near  by.  Josephus,  writing  late  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, described  a  comet  as  hanging  over  Jerusalem  in 
the  form  of  a  sword.  We  know,  also,  that  Defoe  de- 
scribed a  comet  **  as  hanging  over  London  *'  previous  to 
the  plague  and  fire,  and  so  close  was  it  that  some  peo- 
ple ''did  verily  suppose  that  they  could  hear  the  crackling 
of  the  fires  in  the  comet's  tail."  All  this  would  corres 
spend  well  with  the  idea  that  a  comet,  that  is  a  special 
luminous  celestial  messenger,  might  appear  to  go  before 
the  Magi  even  to  the  very  house  where  the  Child  was, 
whose  birth  it  had  heralded,  over  which  it  would  stand 
as  a  celestial  sign  to  distinguish  that  house  from  all 
others.  But  although  the  tradition  can  thus  be  very 
reasonably  and  even  probably  indicated,  we  know  that 
no  comet  is  really  waiting  in  the  air  near  by,  to  do  such 
heralding,  and  that  all  traditions  in  regard  to  the  be- 
havior of  comets  as  portents  have  in  reality  had  their 
origin  in  simple  ignorance  as  to  the  dimensions,  dis- 
tances, and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  of  vari- 
ous sorts. 

The  most  popular  and  generally  accepted  theory, 
among  non-scientists  as  to  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  is, 
that  it  is  the  same  star  that  was  seen  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
in  1572,  and  of  which  Humboldt  has  preserved  for  us 
the  following  account : 

**  When  I  left  Germany  to  return  to  the  Danish  shores  (says 
Tvcho)  I  stayed  at  the  ancient  and  admirably  situated  residence 
•of  Hcrritzwaldt,  belonginjj  to  my  uncle,  Steuon  Biile,  and  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  remaining  m  my  chemical  laboratory  until  night- 
fall. One  evening  when  I  was  contemplating,  as  usual,  the  celes- 
tial vault,  whose  aspect  was  so  familiar  to  me,  I  saw,  with  inex- 
pressible astonishment,near  the  zenith,  in  Cassiopeia,  a  radiant  star 
of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Struck  with  surprise.  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes.  To  convince  myself  that  it  was  not  an  illusion, 
and  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  other  persons,  1  called  out  the 
workmen  employed  in  my  laboratory  and  asked  them,  as  well  as 
all  passers-by,  if  they  could  see,  as  1  did,  the  star,  which  had  ap- 
peared all  at  once.  1  learned  later  that,  in  Germany,  carriers  and 
other  people  had  anticipated  the  astronomers  in  regard  to  a  great 
apparition  in  the  sky  which  gave  occasion  to  renew  the  usual 
railleries  against  men  of  science  (as  with  comets  whose  coming 
had  not  been  predicted). 

•*  The  new  star  (continues  Tycho),  was  destitute  of  a  tail ;  no 
nebulosity  surrounded  it ;  it  resembled  in  every  way  other  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Its  brightness  exceeded  that  of  Sirius,  of 
Lyra  (Vega),  and  of  Jupiter.  It  could  only  be  compared  with 
that  of  Venus  when  it  is  at  its  nearest  possible  to  the  earth.  Per- 


sons Rifted  with  good  sight  could  distinguish  this  star  in  daylight, 
even  at  noonday,  when  the  sky  was  clear.  At  night,  with  a  cloudy 
sky,  when  other  stars  were  veiled,  the  new  star  often  remained 
visible  throujjh  tolerably  thick  clouds.  The  distances  of  this  star 
from  the  other  stars  of  Cassiopeia,  which  I  measured  the  follow- 
ing year  with  the  greatest  care,  has  convinced  me  of  its  complete 
immobility.  From  the  month  of  December,  15-2,  its  brightness 
began  to  diminish  ;  it  was  then  equal  to  Jupiter.  In  January,  1 573, 
it  became  less  brilliant  than  Jupiter ;  in  February  and  March,  equal 
to  stars  of  the  ist  order,  and  continually  diminished  in  magnitude 
until  March  of  1 574,  when  it  entirely  disappeared  without  leaving  a 
trace  visible  to  the  naked  eye  having  shone  for  seventeen  months. 
As  it  decreased  in  size  it  varied  in  color ;  at  first  its  light  was  white 
and  extremely  bright ;  it  then  became  yellowish  ;  afterwards  of  a 
ruddy  color  like  Mars  ;  and  finished  with  a  pale  livid  white  re- 
sembling the  color  of  Sa»urn." 

As  Flammarion  tells  us  in  his  Popular  Astronomy  (p. 
623)  : 

"It  was  soon  announced  that  the  new  star  was  the  same  which 
had  led  the  Wise  Men  to  Bethlehem,  and  that  its  arrival  foretold 
the  return  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Last  Judgment." 

However,  science  has  shown  us,  that  the  new  star  in 
Cassiopeia  is  probably  the  same  star  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  same  region  of  the  heavens  in  945, 
and  1264,  and  we  may  suspect  them,  as  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  remarks,  **  to  be  one  and  the  same  star  with  a 
period  of  312  or  perhaps  of  156  years."  In  fact,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  the  "  new  star  "  can  still  be  seen 
smouldering  in  the  spot  where  it  once  blazed. 

Those  who  care  to  look  occasionally  at  the  heavens, 
to  know  whether  this  star  has  returned  to  view,  may  be 
interested  to  learn  where  it  should  be  looked  for.  The 
constellation  of  Cassiopeia  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  straggling  W  formed  by  the  five  .chief  stars.  The**new 
star"  is  near  the  middle  angle  of  the  W,  but  must  not  be 
confused  with  another  star  not  far  from  the  place  indi- 
cated. This,  however,  is  not  a  bright  star,  and  for  this 
reason  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  expected 
visitant.  But  certainly  that  wonderful  ^' new  star"  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  star  of  the  Nativity.  When  we 
consider  that  light  takes  many  years  in  traveling  from 
the  stars  to  our  earth,  for  even  from  the  nearest  star 
a  ray  of  light  is  more  than  three  years  on  its  way  before 
it  reaches  our  earth,  we  perceive  that  the  star  which 
guided  the  Magi  must  have  sent  its  light  to  earth  years 
before  it  served  as  a  guide  for  them.  Then  again,  the 
stars  are  placed  at  such  enormous  distances  from  our 
earth  that,  although  they  travel  at  varied  rates  of  velo- 
city through  space,  yet  thousands  of  years  must  pass 
away  before  any  displacement  is  observed.  At  that 
rate,  this  star  must  for  awhile  have  shot  madly  from  its 
sphere,  and  wandered  over  an  eccentric  course  with  a 
velocity  of  many  millions  of  miles  per  second^  so  as  to 
guide  the  wise  men  of  the  east  on  their  way  to  Bethle- 
hem. 

Does  not  the  appearance  of  the  "  star*"  rather  coin- 
cide with  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  (the  very  day, 
December  25),  the  time  originally  assigned  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sun's  yearly  course — an  event  determined 
by  the  "  heliacal  rising  "  of  a  special  star,  changing  as 
long  periods  of  time  elapsed/'  Probably,  the  Magi 
watched  for  this  phenomenon, — viz.:  the  appearance  of 
that  star  in  the  east,  just  before  the  increasing  light  of 
sunrise  approached  obliterating  all  stars  in  that  region 
from  view.  As  soon  as  they  observed  it  (that  is,  on  the 
morning  when  it  was  first  seen),  they  announced  the 
birth  of  Christ,  as  a  Saviour  for  this  world.  May  we 
not  venture  still  further  by  saying  that  the  sun  rising 
each  morning  serves  to  recall  to  us  this  great  blessing 
vouchsafed  mankind,  thus  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
the  "  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  as  Christmas  Day  perpetuates 
the  anniversary  of  this  great  event  throughout  Chris- 
tendom ? 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  editorial  notes  will  be  found  on  page  552. 
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The  Burgett  Gang. 

"  It  does  seem  as  if  the  boys  around  here  couldn't  act 
decent  even  if  they  should  try  to." 

This  comment  was  made  at  the  breakfast  table  of  the 
Pratt  family  the  morning  after  a  spelling  school  had 
been  held  in  the  Loomis  district.  The  doings  of  some 
of  the  boys  had  been  told  by  Daniel  and  Amasa,  and 
their  mother  and  father  were  rightly  indignant.  ''  Where 
was  Mr.  Stoddard  all  this  time  ?  "  "  Oh  !  he  was  taking 
supper  up  at  Deacon  Townsend's,"  and  he  was  late. 

"  I  do  think  you  should  see  the  trustees,  Mr.  Pratt, 
the  school-house  will  be  torn  down  or  set  on  fire,  and 
our  school  is  getting  a  bad  name." 

The  ctnsus  of  the  Loomis  district  gave  over  seventy 
children  from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  the 
winter  the  big  boys  came  and  the  teacher  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  good  order.  The  trustees  always  stipulated 
that  good  order  should  be  kept  ;  this  was  supposed  to 
be  reached  by  the  fear  the  boys  had  of  the  master's 
ruler. 

It  did  seem  as  though  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  wai  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  district ;  it  was  referred  to  in  the 
weekly  prayer  meeting  held  in  the  school  house  ;  it  was 
talked  of  at  the  village  store  ;  in  several  famil: 
was  expressed  that  some  of  the  boys  of  the  co 
would  not  turn  out  well. 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  done  that  seemed  really 
wicked.  Charles  Burgett,  the  blacksmith's  son,  who 
was  considered  the  worst,  was  conceded  to  be  a  hard- 
working and  kind-hearted  fellow.  He  and  Alfred  Brig- 
ham,  his  particular  chum,  and  Ben  Dobell,  and  George 
Halseys  constituted  *' the  Burgett  gang" 
because  seen  so  often  together;  but  if 
any  one  had  been  asked  to  lay  charges  Woidsbyw.  l. 
against  them  he  would  have  said,  "Oh,  I 
don't  think  they  are  bad  boys,  but  I  don't 
like  to  see  them  hang  together  so." 

The  trustees  could  think  of  no  way  to 
overcome  the  supposed  evil  tendencies 
but  to  hire  a  teacher  who  wculd  bring 
these  boys  into  subjection.  During  the 
summer  rumors  reached  them  of  ihe  abil- 
ity of  a  teacher  who  had  done  wonderful 
things  in  one  of  the  "canal  districts,"  then 
supposed  to  contain  the  most  vicious  ele- 
ment that  existed.  He  had  seized  a  big 
fellow  who  disputed  his  authority  a  nU  after 
a  long  scuffle  had  thrown  him  out  of  doors. 
Somewhat  doubting  whether  such  meas- 
ures were  needed,  an  inlerview  was  had 
with  Mr.David  Harrison.and 


The  winter  that  followed  was  a  trying  one  in  the 
Loomis  district.  The  boys  who  were  aimed  at  by  the 
hiring  of  Mr.  Harrison  felt  indignant  and  were  ready  to 
break  a  rule  just  to  see  what  would  follow  ;  but  their 
parents  constantly  said,  "  Don't  you  have  any  fuss  with 
this  man,  it  will  only  make  everybody  believe  you  are  as 
■  bad  as  they  claim."  So  they  went  to  school  in  a  dull 
and  defiant  mood.  The  teacher  on  his  part  kept  on  the 
watch  with  a  stout  ruler  under  his  arm.  When  the  four 
months'  school  closed  all  breathed  easier. 

During  the  winter  Mr.  Warren  Mitchell,  the  tanner, 
had  been  to  Albany,  and  came  back  with  new  ideas  con- 
cerning schools,  and  being  a  man  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence and  means,  was  listened  to  with  respect. 

"  I  heard  a  lei:ture  about  educa'ion,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  have  not  done  the  best  thing  by  getting  such  a  man 
as  this  Harrison.  The  lecturer  said  that  in  the  best 
schools  they  did  not  whip  at  all,  and  that  the  best  teach- 
ers interested  their  pupils  and  kept  them  employed.  I 
went  to  one  of  the  schools  ;  it  was  in  a  bright  and  pleas- 
ant room  and  all  the  children  were  nicely  dressed,  and 
they  sang  so  beautifully— I  declare  I  felt  ashamed  of 
our  doings  here.  The  trustee  told  me  that  the  old  style 
had  gone  out  of  date,  and  that  new  ways  and  new  idea* 
were  being  adopted.  That  they  depended  on  arou<;ing 
a  kind  spirit  in  the  boys  and  not  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  criminals.  That's  where  we  have  made  a  great 
mistake  All  the  big  boys  and  girls  have  an  unkind 
feeling  toward  the  school,  and  they  won't  learn  when 
they  feel  so." 

These  expressions  were  so  true  and  had  so  much  com- 
mon sens:  in  them  that  they  were  assented  to,  and  it 
was  d«'termined  that  one  of  the  "  new  sort  of  teachers  " 
should  be  obtained  if  he  did  not  ask  too  much  for  his 
services,  for  the  people  insisted  that  the  trustees  should 
make  the  cost  of  the  school  ju^t  as  small  as  possible. 

It  was  a  matter  of  wonder  how  the  people  were  set  to 
talking  about  the  new  plans.  There  was  so  much  vague- 
ness in  Mr.  Mitchell's  description  of  his  visit  thai  the  im- 
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agination  had  a  fine  field  to  fill  up  the  g^ps  as  each  saw  fit. 
There  was  music ;  they  sang  often  and  beautifully. 
There  were  flowers  on  the  teacher's  desk  ;  they  bad 
been  brought  by  a  pupil.  There  were  pictures  en  the 
walls ;  they  had  been  presented  by  a  committee  of 
ladies.  The  desks  were  smooth  and  shone  like  a  piece 
■of  new  furniture.  The  pupils  were  smiling  and  happy. 
The  teacher  spoke  pleasantly  and  encouraged  every 
one  ;  but  more  he  could  not  remember.  Somehow  these 
■were  the  very  things  the  people  felt  their  school  needed. 

As  the  summer  passed  rumors  about  correspondence 
.'got  about  ;  then  it  was  announced  that  a  young  mm  by 
the  name  of  Charles  Roberts  had  been  hired.  The  re- 
mark at  a  meeting  of  the  sewing  society,  "The  young 
man  will  think  we  are  a  queer  set  of  people  when  he 
sees  that  old  school-house,"  started  a  train  of  thought 
and  action.  A  committee  of  ladies  proceeded  to  in- 
spect the  building  and  repairs  were  proposed.  The 
■holes  in  the  walls  were  plastered  up,  whitewash  was  ap- 
plied ;  a  new  coat  of  paint  was  put  on  and  curtains  at 
the  windows  ;  a  board  walk  was  put  down  in  front  where 
it  was  always  muddy  in  wet  weather,  and  a  mat  and 
scraper  procured. 

A  feverish  impatience  began  to  be  manifested  that 
•the  school  should  open  ;  many  that  were  supposed  to 
have  left  the  school  "for  good  "  announced  that  they 
should  go  back  to  school  this  winter.  Finally  the  news 
■spread  that  a  gentleman  had  inquired  of  Deacon  Towns- 
<end  where  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell  lived — he  must  be  the 
new  teacher,  and  so  it  turned  out  to  be.  The  trustees 
met  at  Mr.  Mitchell's  house  that  evening  and  carried 
iiome  varied  descriptions,  but  they  were  all  in  the  main 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Roberts  was  at  church  on  Sunday  and 
they  looked  at  him  altogether  differeatly  from  what  they 
•did  upon  his  predecessors.  He  certainty  had  a  pleas- 
.ant  manner  and  the  young  people  were  certain  they 
should  like  him. 

The  school  doors  were  opened  early  and  Mr.  Roberts 
-was  busy  shaking  hands  with  all  the  curious  group.  It 
was  plain  enough  that  ^Wi/ »(// would  work  his  admin- 
istration of  affairs  ;  there  was  good  will  in  the  hearts  of 
children  and  parents  loo. 

As  the  days  pa>sed  the  parents  questioned  the  chil- 
•dren  as  to  the  doings  in  the  school  :  there  was  reading, 
-writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  grammar, 
AS  there  always  had  been,  but  they  always  added,  "  He 
makes  it  so  interesting."  As  to  the  behavior,  which  the 
parents  felt  to  be  so  very  important,  it  was  said,  "  He 
^on't  watch  us,  and  we  don't  have  any  time  to  do  mis- 
chief. The"Burgett  gang  "were  all  in  school,  and 
Charles  Burgett  was  the  master's  assistant !  Evidently 
the  ability  of  the  lad  as  a  leader  had  been  perceived 
and  been  availed  of  by  this  man.  Of  course  the  other 
three  were  only  anxious  to  aid  ;  they  brought  in  wood 
and  kept  the  fire  going  ;  they  frowned  on  small  boys 
who  played  tit-tat-to  on  their  slates. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  a  Parent's  day  was  held  ;  in 
the  afternoon  the  trustees  and  many  others  came  and 
listened  to  essays  by  young  and  old,  looked  at  writing 
books,  saw  some  arithmetic  examples  marked  out  on  the 
blackboard,  and  heard  some  singing.  Mr.  Mitchell 
made  some  remarks:  "Children,  we  have  put  up  this 
building  and  got  you  this  good  teacher  to  show  you  our 
£nod  will.  I  can  see  that  you  have  j^ood  will.  I  never 
pass  this  building  now  without  feeling  happy." 

Mr.  Roberts  invited  his  highest  class  to  meet  him  in 
conference  and  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  Christ- 
mas entertainment.  It  was  a  new  idea  and  was  agreed 
to  ;  only  it  was  to  be  a  secret. 

"Though  a  secret,  something  was  guessed  to  be  on  foot, 
for  who  can  conceal  the  joy  that  is  in  the  eyes?  It  was 
planned  that  the  desks  were  to  be  unscrewed  and  put 
in  the  wood-house,  and  a  Christmas  tree  put  in  the  cen- 
ter. There  were  to  be  candles  on  it  and  enough  pres- 
ents so  that  each  pupil  would  have  one— and  these  were 
to  be  given  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Invitations  had 
been  written  ;  a  Christmas  entertainment  was  to  be 
given  ;  each  child  was  to  come. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  and  the  sleighbelU  jingled  mer- 
rily, as  load  after  load  arrived.     At  six  o'clock  the  can- 


dles were  lighted,  there  was  singing  of  a  Christmas 
hymn  ;  then  the  "  Burgett  gang,"  as  part  of  a  commit- 
tee, read  the  names  of  the  children  and  each  received 
a  present. 

Then  Mr.  Mitchell  stepped  forward  and  said,  "  I  have 
heresome  presents  for  this  committee  of  young  ladies  and 
young  gentlemen  who  have  assisted  so  nobly  to-night." 
And  then  eight  volumes  of  nicely  bound  books  were 
presented  to  the  astonished  "  Burgett  gang"  and  their 
assistants.  This  took  the  gang  entirely  by  surprise  and 
somehow  there  were  tears  shed.  There  were  those  who 
felt  they  had  not  tried  to  see  the  good  there  was  in 
these  young  men,  but  had  readily  magnified  their  over- 
flowing life  into  proneness  to  evil. 

But  there  was  a  rustle  of  expectancy  that  showed  all 
was  not  yet  over.  The  ring  of  people  around  the  bril- 
liant tree  parted,  and  the  ABC  class  of  three  little 
boys  and  four  little  girls  came  forward  and  stood  before 
their  teacher.  He  looked  at  them  with  some  surprise 
and  said,  "  Well,  my  children,  what  shall  I.do  ? " 

A  package  was  in  the  hands  of  one  of  them  and  it  was 
tremblingly  unfolded.  A  pretty  Bible  covered  with  blue 
velvet  was  disclosed.  "'This  is  your  present,"  finally 
said  little  Fanny  Pratt ;  and  the  people  enjoyed  Mr, 
Robert's  surprise ;  hands  were  clapped  until  they  ached. 

It  had  been  noticed  that  a  small  shed  had  been  put 
up  by  "  the  gang  "  next  to  the  school-house  ;  it  was 
jokingly  called  "  the  new  wood-house."  As  soon  as  the 
applause  ceased  some  one  was  heard  to  open  a  windov 
and  call  out,  "Santa  Claus  has  just  left  some  refresh- 
ments in  the  new  wood-house." 

These  "the  gang"  assisted  in  distributing  and  every 
one  was  made  happy  again.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock 
before  parents  and  children  could  get  away — an  un- 
usually late  hour  for.the  people  of  the  Loomis  district. 

The  next  morning  when  thf  Pratt  family  met  at  the 
breakfast  table  they  could  but  discuss  at  considerable 
length  the  last  night's  entertainment,  although  Mr. 
Pratt  had  made  a  statement  that  in  ordinary  times 
would  have  put  all  gossip  aside — that  two  fat  pigs  were 
to  be  killed  and  that  the  butcher  was  waiting  in  the 
kitchen.  The  discussion  was  finally  closed  by  Mrs. 
Pratt,  who  remarked : 

"  Well,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  boys  around  here 
are  just  the  best  boys  in  the  world.  Just  see  how  Char- 
ley Burgett,  Ben  Dobell,  and  George  Halsey  helped  last 
night  I    Why  it  made  some  almost  cry." 
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At  the  Court  of  King  Winter. 

By  Lizzie  M.  Hadley. 
Scene. 

A  room  decorated  with  green  boughs,  holly,  and  evergreen ;  spotted 
here  and  there  with  cotton  to  repres?iit  snow. 

A  chimney  for  Santa  Claus  may  be  similated  by  means  of  an  open  door 
and  strong  paper  colored  with  red  and  white  crayons  to  represent  bricks. 

Costumes. 

Winter  should  wear  a  white  fur  or  cotton  robe  and  have  a  long  white 
beard. 

November  should  wear  brown.  December,  brown  with  tufts  of  cotton 
to  represent  snow. 

Dandelion  should  wear  a  yellow  dress.  Violet  a  violet  one,  and  clover, 
white. 

Elves  should  wear  white  and  the  heralds  long  stockings,  full  trunks,  loose 
jacket,  belted  at  the  waist,  puffed  sleeves  and  ruff.  This  may  be  cheaply 
made  of  cambric. 

The  winds  should  have  disordered  hair  with  withered  leaves  caught  in  it 
here  and  there.     A  loose  flowing  robe  and  mantle. 

Puritan  costume  may  be  copied  from  some  historical  picture.  Christmas 
should  wear  white  with  a  wreath  of  holly  and  mistletoe. 

Santa  Claus  wears  a  fur  coat  and  cap  and  has  a  long  white  beard. 

Nature  may  wear  a  brown  flowing  robe. 

Characters  : 

Christmas  Day, 
Forefathers  Day. 


Winter, 

Santa  Claus, 

November, 

Elves, 

December, 

Heralds, 

Nature, 

Winds, 

{Enter  Dame  Na  ture,  looks  at  the  clock.    Bell  outside^ 

Dame  Nature. — There,  it  is  striking  twelve.    I  am  just  in  time 
to  say  good-by  to  November.    {Turns  to  November,) 

Your  work  now  is  done,  November,  adieu, 

{November  goes  out,) 
And  now.  old  December,  a  welcome  to  you. 

{Enter  December^ 
December, — I  am  glad  to  see  your  face  once  more. 

{Flowers  come  forward,) 

Flowers, — 

We,  too,  have  a  welcome  for  you,  brave  December, 
And  the  needs  of  the  flowers  we  trust  youll  remember. 

December, —  Flowers !  Pray  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Flowers  now  should  not  be  seen. 
Dandelion,  violet,  sweec  little  clover, 
I  am  sure  I  have  told  you,  over  and  over, 
To  creep  into  bed  as  the  year  grows  old. 
You  never  were  made  to  endure  the  cold. 
Your  sisters  are  fast  asleep  this  minute. 
And  if  you  have  a  bed  it  is  time  to  be  in  it. 
Come,  good  Dame  Nature,  and  see  at  once 
That  safely  sleeping  is  each  little  dunce. 

(Dame  Nature  st'n^s,) 

Tune :  **  Come  Little  Leaves." 

Come  pretty  ones  from  the  field  to-day. 
You  know  that  Summer  has  flown  away 
And  old  King  WiUiCr  will  soon  be  here'. 
'Tis  time  that  you  were  asleep,  my  dear. 
North  wind  is  blowing,  O,  ho!  O,  bo! 
Birdies  flew  southward  long  ago. 
West  wind  is  calling.  Come  go !  come  go ! 
Flowers  must  sleep  beneath  the  snow. 

Flowers  pretend  not  to  hear,) 

December, — Come,  come,  my  dears,  don't  you  hear  Dame  Na- 
ture calling  you  ?    It  is  long  past  your  bed-time. 

Flowers, — O,  December,  please  let  us  sit  up  a  while  longer, 
.The  sun  is  quite  warm  and  the  fields  are  still  green.  It  is  much 
too  early  to  go  to  sleep. 

December, — No,  no,  children,  this  will  never  do.  I  expect 
Jack  soon  and  be  does  not  love  flowers. 

Flowers, — Pooh  !  that  doesn't  matter.  He  is  always  prowling 
around.  He  often  called  upon  November,  but  he  never  found 
us. 

December, — How  did  that  happen  ? 

Flowers, — 0,we  hid  under  the  leaves  when  we  heard  him  com- 

December, — But  you  can't  alwavs  hide.  Some  day  Jack  will 
find  you  and  then — oh,  I  dread  to  think  what  will  happen.  Aren't 
you  afraid  of  him  ? 


{Fl/wers  look  timidly  around^ 

Flowers, —        O  yes,  he  makes  us  quiver 

And  we're  all  a  shiver 
When  we  hear  his  footsteps  on  the  grass  ; 

All  our  leaves  are  shaking. 

And  with  cold  we're  quaking. 
When  we  even  dream  that  he  wiU  pass. 

December, — If  you  feel  in  that  way  I  am  sure  your  place  is  in 
bed.  Come,  let  me  tuck  you  under  the  leaves  and  I  will  ask  King 
Winter  to  spread  a  nice  white  coverlet  over  you  that  you  may 
keep  snug  and  warm  until  spring.  Hark !  I  believe  I  hear  Jack 
coming. 

Flowers, —        O,  if  toward  us  he  is  creeping  ! 

It  is  time  that  we  were  sleeping. 
So  let  dear  Dame  Nature  rock  us, 
And  m  slumber  safely  lock  us. 
Till  old  Jack,  the  saucy  elf. 
In  the  northland  hides  himself. 

( The  flowers  li*  down  with  their  heads  on  Nature* s  lap. 
Dame  Nature  sings) 

Tune :  "  Baby  is  a  Sailor  Boy." 

Shut  your  eyes,  my  little  one. 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep. 
Winter's  here  and  summer's  done. 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep.v 
Come,  pretty  flowers  with  blossoms  gay. 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep. 
Into  dreamland,  come  away. 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep. 

(Draws  a  sigh  of  relief,) 

There  !  they  are  asleep  at  last.  I  was  really  afraid  Jack  would 
be  here  before  thejr  were  in  bed,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  pinch 
and  trouble  them  in  every  way.  Ah,  here  he  comes.  {Enter 
fack  Frost) 

lack  Frost, —    I  am  little  Jack  Frost,  ho,  ho ! 

The  sturdy  herald  of  ice  and  snow. 
Good  morning,  December,  a  message  I  bring — 

December, —        From  whom  f 

Jack  Frost,  ^ 

Our  sovereign,  the  winter's  king. 
He  bids  me  say  he  will  soon  be  here 
And  hopes  that  at  court  you  will  then^appear. 
Ah,  he  is  a  mighty  and  generous  kin^ 
And  a  beautiful  present  for  you  he  will  bring. 

December, —        What  is  it  ? 

/ack  Frost, — 

Aha !  so  you'd  like  to  know. 

'Tis  a  robe  made  up  from  the  purest  snow. 

December, — The  king  is  kind  to  remember  me,  but  I  am  sure 
I  like  my  brown  gown  better  than  I  shall  a  white  one. 

Jack  Frost, — 

Nonsense,  child,  don't  be  ungrateful ! 
Ingrates,  now,  are  really  hateful. 
When  you  see  that  robe  of  snow 
Into  ecstasies  you'll  go. 
And  your  old  gown  doff  at  once 
— If  you  don't  you'll  be  a  dunce. 
But  there's  work  to  do,  remember, 
Ere  the  king  gets  here,  December. 

December, — I  am  ready  for  work.    What  would  you  have  me 
do? 

Jack  Frost.-  Do?  Why,  I'd  have  you  scuny  around, 

And  sweep  up  the  leaves  that  he  on  the  ground 
Brush  off  the  ones  that  cling  to  the  trees. 
Lest  this  disorder  our  ruler  sees. 
While  I  lock  up  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
And  frost  the  ferns  and  the  plumy  brakes. 
Deck  all  the  houses  with  icicle  fringes. 
And  hang  the  doors  upon  creaking  hinges. 

December. — Very  weH,  Jack,  I'll  do  my  best. 

Jack  Frost. —    My  duties,  too,  shall  all  be  done. 

But  while  about  them  I'll  have  some  fun. 

December. — What  will  you  do  ? 

fack\Frost. — 

O,  wait  and  see. 

Perhaps  you'll  enjoy  the  fun  with  me. 

I'll  see  that  things  about  me  freeze, 
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ril  lickle  the  children  and  make  them  sneeze, 
ril  crack  the  pitchers  and  break  the  glass. 
And  trip  up  the  folks  as  1  see  them  pass. 


December. ^O,  Jack,  Jack  !  I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  such  mis- 
chievous things.  You'll  make  every  one  dislike  you.  Why  can't 
you  behave  yourself  ? 

/ack  Frost, —    If  you  dare  that  way  to  speak 

Both  your  ears  I'll  surely  tweak. 

December. — What  is  the  use  of  quarreling  all  the  time  ?  I  am 
not  a  bit  afraid  of  you  and  I  am  only  speaking  for  your  good. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  to  do  a  kindness  for  some  one  in- 
stead of  always  trying  to  tease  and  vex  people.  I  have  heard 
you  are  a  fine  artist ;  why  not  paint  pictures  upon  the  windows 
to  please  the  children  who  can't  go  out  of  doors  this  cold  weather  } 


please 
Jack  Frost, — 


(Aside) 


go 

Why,  so  I  will, 

So  just  keep  still, 
And  see  what  I  can  paint,  ma'am, 

Here  are  ferns  and  logs. 

And  marshy  bogs. 
With  castles  olci  and  quaint,  ma'am. 

Hark  !  what's  that  noise !  {listens) 

It  must  be  boys, 
I  guess  you'd  better  run,  ma'am. 

1  greatly  fear. 

The  king  is  near, 
Your  work  is  not  half  done,  ma'am. 

But  as  for  me 

The  king  will  see 
That  this  is  all  your  fault,  ma'am. 

You  chatter  so. 

He'll  surely  know. 
That  you're  not  worth  your  salt,  ma'am. 

See,  there  he  comes. 

With  beating  drums. 
Of  course  you  see  him  now,  ma'am, 

O,  what  a  dm  ! 

I'll  let  h  m  in. 
Why  don't  you  make  a  bow,  ma'am  ? 


Tune :  "  Hail  to  the  Chief." 

O,  j  )lly  King  Wmter  is  eayly  advancing. 
Coming  to  us  in  his  whi.e  robes  of  snow. 

All  brightly  around  him  sunbeams  are  dancing. 
Hail  to  our  king  now  where're  he  shall  go. 

Free  now  from  ev'ry  stain 
Long,  long  o'er  us  he'll  reign. 
Let  ev'ry  rock  proclaim 
Winter  is  king. 

Children  —     Hu  rah  for  old  King  Winter  ! 

And  all  his  merry  crew. 
With  sleds  and  skates  and  snowballs 
He's  come  to  visit  you. 

Hurrah  again  for  winter  i 

And  let  our  voices  ring 
O'er  hill  and  vale  and  meadow. 

Long  live,  long  live  the  king. 
(All  shout  hurrah^ 

Herald.—      Ho  I  room  for  old  Kmg  Winter 

And  his  subjects  ev'ry  one. 
Room  for  the  king  who  cometh 
From  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun. 

December. — Your  majesty  is  welcome. 

Jack  Frost  (aside).- O,  yts—SiS  Jrost  in  May. 

(lothe  King.)S\xt,  I'm  glad  to  see  you 

And  1  hope  you've  come  to  slay. 


Winter.— 


( Severely) 


(Enter  Elves  singing.) 


Yes,  I  am  here  to  suy.  until 

Another  year  shall  bring 
The  song  birds  back,  and  start  once  more 

The  blossoms  of  the  spring. 
This  old  earth  needs  my  care,  and  Jack, 

There's  work  for  every  one. 
But,  as  1  look  around,  I  see 

Your  part  is  still  undone. 
I  sent  you  here,  young  sir.  to  work. 

Why  have  you  loitered  so  ? 
The  earth  is  not  half  ready  yet 

For  us  covering  of  snow. 
You're  at  your  silly  tricks  a  ^ain 

—In  mischief,  1 11  be  bound. 


Allegretto. 


Winter  Song. 


W.  Irving  Hartshorn. 


g£i=a 


1.  O     swift     we  go     o*er  the  flee  -  cy  snow,  When  moon-beams  sparkle        round  ;  When  hoofs  keep  time  to 

2.  On  win-ter*snight,when our  heartsarelight,  And  breath  is    on      the         wind,       We   loose  the  rein  and 

3.  With  laugh  and  song,  wt?  will  glide   a-long,      A  -  cross    the  flee   -   cy        snow;     With  friends  beside  how 


^^ — ^f-  •-  _ri — U| i i^- 

-^ — lii^— L-' 5^—' $ 


%-l=i^ 


"\ 


t 


^   ^  fc.      .       S  Chorus.  I 


mu  -  sic*s  chime.  As  mer  -  ri  -  ly      on         we     bound, 
sweep  the  plain,  And  leave  all  our   cares      be  -  hind, 
swift     we'll  ride,  The  beau-ti-ful    track     be  -  low. 


As 

mer 

As 

mer 

As 

mer 

ri  -  ly       on, 
ri  -  ly,  etc. 
ri  -  ly,  etc. 


As 


mer  -  ri  -  ly  on       we  bound,  \vc  bound;  As   mcr-ri  -  ly     on,         as  mer  -  ri  -  ly   on,      as    mer  -  ri  -  ly 
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Now.  go  at  once  and  frost  for  me 
The  grass,  and  freeze  the  ground. 

Jack  Frost, —  Your  word  is  law,  O  king,  I  go. 

Elves, —  Shall  we  unpack  your  ice  and  snow  ? 

Winter  {hastily),— 

No,  no  indeed ;  why,  in  this  weather 
The  ice  and  snow  would  melt  together. 
Just  wait  awhile  till  Jack's  had  time 
To  silver  o'er  the  earth  with  rime. 
I'm  pretty  sure  things  then  will  freeze. 

{Enter  Winds.     They  whirl  and  dance  about  the  staged 

Dear  me  !  what  blustering  folks  are  these? 

North  Wind,— 

I  am  North  Wind, 

West  Wind,— 

I  am  West. 

Both  —      See  us  blow  !     We'll  do  our  best 

To  show  the  world  Kmg  Winter's  come. 
Things  about  us  now  shall  hum. 

(  They  join  hands  and  dance  round  and  round  singing^ 

Tune :  "Here  we  go  Round  the  Barberry  Bush:" 
We  blow  across  the  naked  fields,  the  naked  fields,  the  naked 

fields. 
We  blow  across  the  naked  fields. 
So  cold  and  gray  and  barren.     (Children  join  them,) 

Ji  'inter, —         Children,  what  arc  you  aboat } 

Stop  at  once  or  pray  go  out. 

( They  stop  and  stand  quietly  by  Winter* s  side,) 

That  is  better.    Now  keep  quiet, 
I  dislike  such  noise  and  riot. 

Winds. —  O,  we've  only  come  to  show 

How  the  North  and  West  winds  blow. 
But  of  you  we  stand  in  awe,  sir. 
And,  of  course,  your  will  is  law,  sir 
If  you  tell  us  to  keep  still 
'  We'll  obey— 

H  'inter,  —Of  course  you  will.  Just  step  back  here  behind  Dame 
Nature,  she  will  attend  to  you.  {^The  Winds  step  back  and  Win- 
ter  turns  to  December^ 

And  now  call  up  your  holidays 
Their  names  I  don't  remember 
Bid  them  appear  at  once  at  court. 
Call  loudly  now,  December. 

December. — Your  majesty  shall  be  obeyed. 

Winter^ — *Tis  well.    Sec  they  are  not  delayed ; 

December.  — Qo^  Herald,  speed  you  on  the  way 

And  bring  to  court,  fair  Christmas  day. — {Herald goes  out,) 

Winter, — Still  there's  another. — 

December. — Yes,  I  wot, 
Forefather's  day  I've  not  forgot. 

Winter. — Pray  tell  mc  what  that  day  is  about. — {Enter 
Puritan  maiden,) 

December,— Here  is  some  one  can  tell  you  beyond  a  doubt. 

Puritan  Maid. — 

Out  from  the  past  with  memories  laden 

I  come  unto  you  a  Puritan  maiden. 

You  want  to  know  why  we  keep  Forefather's  day. 

Well,  dear,  king  Winter,  it  happened  this  way : 

It  was  long  years  ago,  far  over  the  sea, 

The  Kmg  and  the  people  could  never  agree 

/le  believed  that  the  right  was  vested  in  him 

Sometime  in  ages  so  musty  and  dim — 

To  make  all  the  people  about  him  obey 

And  even  to  worship  the  Lord  in  his  way, 

••  We  never  will  do  it,"  they  cried. 

•*But  you  must,** 

Said  the  King,  and  so,  at  last  in  disgust 
They  all  from  the  lowest,  to  highest  in  station 
Sailed  over  the  sea  to  found  a  new  na  ion. 

Winter.— Vid  thev  do  it  ?    . 

Puritan  Maid. — My  friend  look  around  you  and  sec, 

This  is  worth  all  the  trouble  they  had,  you'll  agree. 

Winter,—  What  trouble  ? 

Puritan  Maid, — 

O,  cold  and  famine  and  foes, 

What  they  had  to  endure  there  is  no  one  now  knows. 

But  they  conquered  at  last  and  for  you  and  for  me 

They  planted  the  seeds  of  the  **  Liberty- tree," 

That  has  grown  and  has  flourished  since  then,  until  now 

The  birds  of  prosperity  nest  on  each  bough, 


And  liberty's  song  they  are  singing  alway, 
And  so  ev  ry  year  we  teep  Forefather's  day. 

Winter  —That  is  a  pretty  tale  you  tell,— 
Decemocr,  now  is  this  ? 
Where  is  your  other  holiday  ? 
Why  don't  you  call  her.  Miss  ? 

December.— Vvt  sent  my  Herald,  mighty  king, 

Soon,  Christmas  day  he'll  hither  bring. 
All, — Here  she  comes  now. 

Winter.- Merry  Christmas,  Elves— Welcome,  Christ  nas, 
Winus.— Hurrah  for  Christmas !  — 

(Christmas  bows  right  and  U/t.) 

Children.— Hurr^iYi  for  Christmas. 

Christmas  Day. — 

To  tell  you  a  talc  of  the  olden  time, 

I  have  come  here  a  weary  way, 
And  so,  king  Winter  give  ear  unto 
This  story  of  Christmas  day. 

It  was  years  ago,  they  arc  piled  so  hgh 

Their  number  I  scarce  remember. 
That  a  Baby  came  unto  Beihlehem  town 

Oqc  night  in  the  chill  December. 

Out  in  the  fields,  the  shepherds  watched 
Their  flocks  in  the  moonlight  tender. 

When  a  light  shone  out  of  the  midnight  sky 
With  al!  of  the  noontide  splendor. 

And  sweet  as  the  note  of  a  woodland  bird 

The  angels  around  were  singing, 
••  Fear  not.  fear  not,  glad  tidings  now 

To  the  world  and  yon  I  am  bringing. 

"  A  little  child  was  born  to  day, 

God  hath  his  own  son  given 
To  help  men  tread  life's  thorny  path 

And  point  the  way  to  Heaven. 

*'  Good  will,  good  will  on  earth  for  aye 

Good  will  and  peace  he  sendeth. 
As  earnest  of  this  premised  boon. 

His  own  dear  Son  he  lendeth." 

Hushed  was  the  song,  they  looked  around 

The  old  familiar  places. 
And  dimly,  in  the  warning  light. 

Saw  only  awe-struck  faces. 

They  left  untended  flocks  and  herds. 
And  sought  the  heavenly  stranger. 

They  found  him  there  in  Bethlehem  town. 
Cradled  within  a  manger. 

Yes  there  within  a  stable  low. 

The  gentle  ktne  around  him 
Straw-pillowed  his  annointed  head, 

The  wondering  shepherds  found  him. 

There  too,  from  some  far  Eastern  land, 

Coming  they  knew  not  whither. 
Yet,  full  of  faith,  the  Magian  kings 

A  star  had  guided  thither. 

All  knelt  beside  that  lowly  shrine, 

With  love  and  reverence  blended. 
They  left  their  g  fts  and  worshiped  him 

Then,  hom-  their  way  they  wended. 

That  olden  tale  is  written  still 

Oa  memory's  precious  parses 
Though  shepherds  and  the  Eastern  kings. 

Have  been  but  dust  for  ages. 

And  still  when  Christmas  day  comes  round, 

We  tell  the  olden  story. 
And  presents  bring  as  Maeians  brought 

Theirs  to  the  King  of  Glory. 

Winter, — O.  for  your  story  Christmas  day 
Our  hearty  thanks  are  due, 
And  now,  December  steps  this  way, 
1  have  a  word  for  you. 

(December  goes  to  Winter* s  side.) 

Have  I  heard,  or  is  it  only  a  dream 
That  Santa  Claus  comes  with  his  reindeer  team 

And  brings,  for  good  little  girls  and  boys 
A  sleigh,  packed  high  with  a  load  of  toys  ? 

— Where  I  have  heard  this  I  can't  remember. 
Perhaps  you'll  be  able  to  tell  me,  December. 

December.— \\.  is  no  dream,  for  every  year 

You  may  see  his  reindeer  team  appear, 
Y or  good  little  folks  he  has  charming  things. 
Drums  and  trumpets  and  dolls  and  rings 
But  the  bad  ones  hide  when  they  see  him  pass 
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There  is  never  a  toy  for  them,  alas  ! 
But— let  mc  whisper — 'tis  really  shocking 
They  hnd  a  rod  within  each  little  stocking. 

Winter,— O^  dear  December,  it  makes  me  sad, 

Y^oyou  think  these  children  mean  to  be  bad  ? 

December, — Ah,  me.  king  Winter,  there's  nobody  knows. 

We  must  all  take  things  as  they  are,  I  suppose. 

Winter, — Maybe  they  are  thoughtless,  I  can't  believe. 

Their  kina  friends  and  parents  they  mean  to  grieve. 

December, — We  will  hope  so,  at  least. 

Winter, — 

Well,  I  mean  to  sec 

If  Santa  Glaus  with  me  don't  agree. 

Now,  Elves,  hie  away  to  Santa  Claus  land. 

Perhaps  you  can  make  him  understand 

That  it  would  be  well  if,  now  and  then 

He'd  forgive  the  dear  little  women  and  men 

And  give  them  a  share  of  good  things  with  the  rest 

I  ;)m  sure,  after  that,  they  would  do  their  best. 

December,— 'How  have  no  need  to  send  there,  Winter,  to-day 
(Bells  outside^ — I  hear  his  bells ;  he  is  on  the  way. 

And  soon  down  the  chimney  with  clatter  and  noise 

You  will  see  him  appear  «i'ith  a  load  of  toys. 
Noise  outside, — Hark !  I  am  sure  ne  is  on  the  house. 

Now  every  one  keep  still  as  a  mouse. 
(Santa  Claus  comes  down  the  chimney^ 

That's  pretty  close  quarters  for  one  of  my  size 
(Looks  about  him,) 

Have  I  come  to  a  party  ?    This  is  quite  a  surprise. 

December, — 

O,  no,  not  a  party,  by  chance  or  in  sport. 

You  have  entered  the  palace  where  Winter  holds  court. 

Winter.— 

'Tis  a  fortunate  chance,  I  am  really  enraptured 
At  sight  of  this  Saint  whom  we  now  have  captured. 
I  have  heard  of  him  often  from  dear  Mother  Goose, 
And  now  Santa  Claus,  let  me  introduce 
Myself  to  your  notice;  King  Winter's  my  name. 
And  I  flatter  myself  it  is  well-known  to  fame. 

Santa  Claus, — 

I  am  right  glad  ro  meet  with  you  here,  O  great  King 
Take  my  thanks  for  the  ice  and  the  snow  that  you  bring. 
With  the  work  that  I  do.  I  really  don't  know 
How  I  e'er  could  get  through  were  it  not  for  the  snow. 


Since  old  Mother  Goose  my  name  kindly  nientkms, 
Of  course  sir,  you  know  what  are  my  intentions? 

Winter,-— You  have  toys  ? 

Santa  Claus,— Yes  for  ev'ry  ^ood  lad  and  dear  little  maid. 

Winter,— And  the  bad  ones  ? 

Santa  Claus  (sadly),— l\t  nothing  but  rods  I'm  afraid. 

Winter,— 

I  am  glad  of  a  chance  a  word  now  to  say, 

O,  pray  with  the  children  be  patient  alway. 

And  when  Christmas-time  comes,  O,  try  to  remember 

The  child  who  was  bom,  long  ago,  in  Ccccmbtr 

And  try  to  have  mercy  as  well  as  be  just. 

And  forgive  and  forget  many  times,  if  you  must. 

And  the  children  I'm  »ure  will  be  good  then,  until 

A  year  shall  roll  round — 

(Children  running  up  to  Santa  Claus,)— \Wt  will,  O  we  will  I 

Santa  Claus, — 

You  are  right  sturdy  Winter.  I'll  do  as  you  say 
And  so  little  folks,  come  hither  I  pray. 
First,  give  me  a  song  and  then  I'll  unpack. 
Be  sure  now  a  present  there's  no  one  shall  lack. 

(They  range  themselves  in  a  half  circle  about  Santa  Clam, 
and  sing,) 

Tune :  "  Carol  Brothers,  Carol." 

Sin^  it  little  children 

Smg  it  joyfully. 
All  the  happy  tidings 

Sin^  so  merrily. 
Yes.  smg  with  us,  dear  children. 

Without  a  care  or  fear. 
Sing  it,  children,  sing  it, 

Christmas  day  is  here. 

TABLEAU. 


Winter. 


Santa  Claus. 


December. 
Jack  Frost, 

Winds, 
Elves. 

Children. 


Nature. 
Flowers, 
Heralds, 
Puritan, 
Christmas, 

All, — Merry  Christmas  dear  Santa  vou  add  to  our  joys 
So  now  please  unpack  your  "  bundle  of  toys," 
And  to  you  who  have  listened  to  all  we  have  said 
May  the  blessmgs  of  Christmas  rain  down  on  each  head. 
May  prosperity's  blessings  attend  vou  alway. 
And  to  all  now  we  wish  Merry  Christmas  to-dt^. 
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CHKISTMAS  DAT  IS  COMINO. 


Mule  by  }|.  F.  80WEB& 


iU^J-^ 


1     When  snow  *  lice    deep        up  -  on 

2.  The  school  -  boy    hears        it      at 

3.  The  dream  -  ing      po     -    et    hears 


the  ground,  And    win    -    ter  winds     are  blow  -  ing.  And    on      the  hemrth  witik 
his      ta^k,       His    heart        is  light    -  er    beat  -  ing ;  The    ploddine  atu  -  dent 
the     voice,        It    seems    though  bells  were  ring  -  ing ;  And    an  -  gd  choxzB    a 


crackling  blaze,  The  win  -  ter  fires  are  glow  -  ing ;  Then  through  the  land  a  maff  •  io  voice  A  pleas  -  ant  eong  ii 
lifts  his  head,  And  thinks  of  home  and  feting ;  To  old  and  young,  to  ri(£  and  poor,  The  gen  -  tie  voice  is 
Christmas  song   To    all     mankind  were  sing  •  ing ;        He  ech  -  oes  forth    the  notes    of  peace,  The  voice     to     him     it 


I^FfW-ff^ 


hum  -  niing,  Friends  part  -  ed  long  shall  meet  a  -  gain.  For  Chriat  -  mas  day  is  oom  -  ing. 
Imm  -  ining,  Friends  part  -  ed  lonjpc  phull  meet  a  -  gain,  For  Christ  -  maa  day  is  com  •  ing; 
hum  -    niing,         God       bless      each  friend,      for  -  give    each     foe.       For      Christ_-  mas    day         is      com     •     ing. 
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lyjS-T,   By  Sahuxl  Adams  Draki.   Clotb,  soctt. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BUN- 
KER  IBREED'S)    HILL   ON   JUNE 


1    JUNK    17.    IJ7S. 


tbe  Baitle-Gro 


!,  D.D. 


.    Nen 


THE  NEW  ENOLAND  COUNTRY. 

Te«  and  Uluitratiooa  by  Cliftok  Iohbhik  Coi 
Ulnioe  over  One  Hundred  tIcws  o!  New  EorUi: 

Scenery  and  lili      ~ "'  '"    "' 

lop.    Price.!... 


7X9H  inches.    Cloth,  Gill 


TWO  YEARS  ON  THE  ALABAHA. 

By    AiiTHua   Sihclaix.    Lieutenant    Con 


adTcnturoua  itory  and  teritabie  hlitorr- 

FAVORITE  HYMNS  AND  POEMS. 


First  Series. 
CoTfew  Mtut  Not  Bias  To-Hlckt. 
Ony'*  Klen. 

Home.  fSweat  Home. 

O,  WI17  ShoiUd  Uui  Spirit 

orHortkl  be  Protid : 
Second  Series, 
fold. 


'lutOlDriaiisSDnEorol 

Kins  Out,  Willi  B'llB. 

Tbs  BreBkins  '^ 

It  Waa  the 


Book  4tf  A^s. 

Nearer,  Mr  Ood,  to  Thee. 

Ht  Faith  Look*  Vp  to  The*. 
Abide  With  H«. 


GYMNASTICS. 

A  Texl-BooL  o(  the  German  System  of  (rymnaalin, 
especially  adapted  to  the  use  ol  Teachers  and 
Pupils  In  Public  And  Private  SFfaools.  EdiK  '  ' 
W.  A.  Stichii.  Secretary  ol  the  Commilti 
Physical  Training  nl  the  Nonh  Atoerioao  I 
nastic  Union,  and  published  underlheauspi< 
IhaiAssocUlion.  Fully  llluiiraitd.  Ouaito,  C 


HulchUiton  ^am- 
i]y  Singers.  With  an  introduction  by  Frederick 
Douglass.    Illuiiralcd. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  ORAPHOLOOY. 

BeloR  a  Plain  and  Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Inierpreiine  character  tromibe  bandwriiins.  III- 
uitraled  with  aulograph  wrilini'  o(  lanoua  per- 
sona.   By    J.    Hasbincion    Kbene    ("Grapho"> 


NEW  JUVENILES. 

By  OLIVER  OPTIC. 


Btiuf  at  nird  wtl-mf  ^f 

THE  BLUE  AND  THE  ORAV-On  LwmL 

Comprisina  BralkerAasliiat  Brother. 
Id  the  Handle. 

A  UeuteiutBt  M  ElfibteeB. 
Blue  and  Gray  Cloth.    Illoiirated.    PerToL.Si.ja. 

THE  BLUE  AND  THE  ORAV  AFLOAT. 

six  volumes.    Cloth  illuitratlooa, per  volt-Dcti.^ 

ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD  UBRARY- 

THIRD  SERIES. 

Half  Bonnd  the  World. 

Aerosa  India. 
By  Ouvxa  Optic.   Cloth.  Illustraled.t'-is-    Vti,- 

ALL-OVER-THE-WORLO  UBRARV- 

FIRST  SERIES.     Four  Tolumea  Illustrated,  per 
Tolume,  $.  J5. 

ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD  LIBRARY- 

SECOND  SERIES,     four   volumes   llluttiaicd, 
per  volume,  »...j. 

WATCH  FIRES  OF  '76. 

~    ~  Auj>us  DBABBautborol  "OarColonlal 

Nooks   and  Corners  ol  New  BmIumI 


ByS. 
Home 

Coa«."  ■■  1 
etc,     Illusi 

■amJrMl'aho 
funded  OB  b 


'cEveoula  Amcricaa  History." 
TolotlonsTT   penslooen   ua 

the  sreal  event*  Id  his  ei- 
sioTlra  and  adminMr  lotd. 
Fts,  andoDly  tmrntabeoupby 

Doe  toe  patrloiian  of  tbeir 

"Start In  Life  Beriea," 
1 
with  "ThaStar 


WAR  OF  1SI2  SERIES. 


rhe  ScarIM  Tanaaer. 

The  lH>ttcr7^iekat. 


_^ Three  Volumeiilloa- 

traled,  per  vslume.  Ii.jo. 

The  Search  fOr  Aiidr«*r  Field. 
TbeBor  Soldiers  of  1819. 

TheBarOniiwrsof  IBIS. 


LITTLE  DAUOHTER. 


LITTLE  MISS  FAITH. 

Tbe  Siory  of  a  Country  Week  at  Falson's  Hdatat. 

ByGiAcaLxBAiiiH.    Clotb,  illunrated,  yjciL 

By  the  Author  of  "  Little  Prudy." 

KYZIE  DUNLEE,  A  OOLDEN  QIRL. 

By   SotHia  Mav.    Cloth,    illustrated,     j;  ceais. 

LITTLE  PRUDY'S  CHILDREN. 

By  SopHia  MaV. 


By  "  Sophie  Mar'a"  Slater, 

YOUNO  MASTER  KIRKE. 

By  PxNH  Shihliv,  author  ol  "  Little  MUa  Weo] 

Berlea.    llluitrairaied.    Ti  cent*.     Bdoff  fint  t< 


UtUe  Mia*  Wcc 


lisTw* 


t.lttleHiBaWen7>BSIalar. 


Any  of  Ikt  above  sent  by  mail  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.    Our  illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  any  address 

LEE    AND    SHEPARD,    Publishers,   BOSTON. 
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T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.'S  NOTABLE  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


The  Faience  Library.  ?.;;:j.»3V.'-.tS::^ufwT."i'i:i;i[,'i:  Children's  Favorite  Classics.  fe^^xs'p^.nj^-' 

THE  FAIENCE  VIoLlN.        LA  BELLE  NIVSRNAISE.       L'AVHIL.    BiVroU*"'''  I '' B'-tt™'""'   "'  'I  VSS  P«p'!>r^.5'"' 

TbeoiberToluDiF.  istbliciiolceierlHire  ttaarclktwlna!  Alicc'i  Advaotuni   In  |  JnckanapesaDd  Daddy  I  The  Stary   at  a  Bbott 


Abbe  ConiUDtla.  I  Lirht  ol  n.,.. 

Abbe  Daniel.  Luclle.  [peace 

Cnnford.  |  Tak>  from   StiaitB-       | 

The  Wandering  Jew.  ?a,^2:"i«i' 

tincr  paiwr  I'ldsa.  gilt  top.  *lua  i  hair  caff,  glll^ji^.  (I 
erpi™ 


loCla 


iDd  Dadd*     The  Stary   at  a  Bbott 
'       Lite. 
Thrauch  tbe  LooklDK- 
OlMI. 


Vicar  af  Wakefield. 

.     WKh  1§  full  page  lllua-  i     I'moedlHoD.  per  volnme  W  ceno  iBto  edition,  white  elolh  with  Boral  deugni 
idlDg   iwo   phoumvarel     and  p«Betdecorileit  with  tanci  colored  borde™.  per  volnme.  il.iO. 

tjaied.  WW;  wbiTeback,   The   Three    Apprentices    of   Under  the  Old  Elms. 


bj. 


The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Moore,  i  """  *J. 

with  blojrapBlcal -■— -' " ■    -  -     -     I*'-    »• 


P.  •1-00 


tionllipleee,  gilt 


Dr.  Miller's  Year  Book.  "«"*  «  »<>«!»,  ^V*-  ,„„  n„ 

t^'oi!Sr^V^xi^^^Si'^ir>iT^'^^,^'^ii;.*'i'i^,\   JiSS^TSr""""""""' """""■^  Ow'Mansl'.^n.  and  Other 
„,  ,ii{f  "»"*^  ""  P"°'*i  '""»  ""  "^'■"'  ""o  =i«t"'  I  In  the  Land  of  Loma  Doone.  ::Tv'7;t,i..^;,lt'^rpw«.d'c!tKiS 

KMts's  Complete  Poetical  Works.  .'El'^rir??!' nl '  |.^'S3'liS'l'™"''"''°  iSlrlS-^SSS 


\Sfi:S: 


The  Scottish  Chiefs.  ?rit''i;E'Ti?;:.t.,S'vs';-^s;s-t 

fancy  paper  side.,  law;  bait  calf,  gilt  top.  itob. 

For  acenturyKllBs  PorUr'i "  Scoltlili  Cblrfi "  bag  been  tbedellgbt  ot  luccei 
»netalloDt.    Tbe  llluitratlooa  are  carefully  made  f roro  pbolograpbl  deplc 


Shakespeare's   Heroines    on   Beauties  of  Shakespeare. 

JsMire-'s'Iisir,'''  it.""'""' 


oIb  .irimo.irllEtup,  wLttii>lioforra*ure 
mnUiplHea.     «Ciai  bait  (»j|.  Sl.W. 

1m  ffonT  new  plate*! 


"Cleopatra."  etc.,  etc.    ft  wrrea  ai 

The  Artist's  Series  of  Classic  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Tbli  new ■ ■•■■■•■- • "- .--- 


The  Vesper  Library.  7J'Jfo^r,'X°'.o«"t%S^6i'i"'k3'!? 

MtraotlTc  bollday  and  birthday  gltti.    f  toIi..  IGnio,  whlM  clotb,  Hilt  <op.  will 


The  Child  Jeiua. 

By  niAii  STuaiT, 
Tbe  Eternal  Oocdaaa 


Tbe  Hidden  Lite. 

By  the  He..  J.  R.  MTU. 
There  Qa  the  3hlpa. 

The  Spirit  of  Love.     By  Fbkpiiucti  D,  Kiitrbte. 

The     Narrative    of    Captain  |  Tumlng-Points   In  Success- 

"""'"■"■"  .    Byth 


Famous  Leaders  Among  Women. 

By  HiRAH  K.  BoLTuN.   1  tdI..  1ll>utrat«d  wlUipoTtrallt,1inio.cl<^tb^1M. 


iLallaRookh,  |  Tattarin  otTar'aacDn. 

Luclle.  Ipeare  1  Tartaria  on  the  *lp«. 

iTalea  from   Shakea        |  Vicar  dI  Wakefield. 

Beautiful  Houses.  g;e'-;si%«:^c!X>'S.""""^"""'""''" 


Fklrehard      ATaleof  IhBTentbCemury.    By  Jo™ 
C&&CUdl  U.    ^iL,  _  with  pboto([r»»iire  llluatrallona 


Tie  Life  of  Christ.  a".ara»*  Jr^'fapSiiS US!  ■  „'?.,"',™' 

Bill  tap,  per  set.  glpOOihalf  calf.  K"t  top.  W.UO.  By  fouBi  Ti 

Tiean  Fairar'n  "Life  of  ChrIM  "  (Iowa  with  ajorgetu"  Oriental  colorloj  sad    to^  qooj  (o 


Great    Missionaries    of    the 


rapbic  biography  of  real   men   and 


Booklets  in  New  and  Fancy  Bindings. 


The  Life  of  Washinrton.  Kn""!".'."a,d';,;.'C: 

perwljffl.llUiWhlteback.gllt  [op,per«et,»3,C")i  b«l(ialf,Kllllop.i».(o.  ^^ 

New  Popular  Edition  of  Handy  Volum^^^  9?^Sr 


Afo/rr  idltlsnt,  iHl 


Sunshine  for  Shut-Ins. 


J  The  Minute  Man  on  tlie  Fron- 

Mr.  Pnddefool  baa  lived  the  life  of  a 

First  Things  First. 
ChllhoweeBoys  In  War-Time 

BySiiiiHK.»I0iiu«oi>,   S  imiitratloni 
byj-rank  T.  BerrllL.     Umo.    clolh. 


Dear  Little  narchlonesa. 

o('Ten'neM«!'"'mu»lr»tloii?Ky  W^t 


I  The  Bteaiing  of  Chcerfulnea< 
I  BytbpHe..J.R.lliiJ.«i,D.D. 
Love  and  Frlendahip. 

The  Hawthorn  Tree, 

perlod'lca""'  They  "Kve' bMn" 
to"aSd  Arlo  £ie.,  w'ho  helped' 

London  Idylls. 


illtbaomedeflDltecnd.    TblBToluoieot 


How  Tommy  Saved  The  Barn.  ^J: 

IroDtlaplKe.  ornamental  binding.  UMOIa.  ,       „ 

The  atory  reada  like  a  tranacHpt  from  f»*' "f*;."""^  J^L'P? 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.,  46  E.  14th  St.,  New  York;  too  Purchase  St.,  Boston. 
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Napoleon. 


Edition  Limited  to  Five  Hundred  Copies. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL 


November  23,  1895 


No  historian  has  ever  succeeded  in  adequately  por- 
traying the  character  and  varied  life  in  field,  court,  and 
cabinet  of  this  wonderful  man;  and  in  order  to  fully  un- 
derstand him  it  is  necessary  to  read  more  than  one 
author.  The  publishers  of  this  edition,  after  careful 
study  and  comparison  have  decided  to  group  together 
in  a  uniform  set  the  life  of  Napoleon  by  fViUtam 
SaztUt,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and 
fairest  record  of  his  military  life,  the  memoirs  by 
JBourriennem  his  private  secretary,  j^iving  the  inner 
secrets  ot  his  cabinet,  and  the  memoirs  of  Jfadamf^ 
Junot.  J>uches8e  d*  Abrantes,  describing  his 
court  life. 

This  set  will  be  issued  in  sixteen  uniform  volumes  at 
the  rate  of  one  or  two  volumes  per  month.  It  will  be 
superbly  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  etch' 
ings  and  photogravures,  depicting  battle  and  court 
scenes,  and  including  many  portraits  of  Napoleon,  all 
his  Marshals  and  other  great  historic  characters  of  this 
period.  These  illustrations  wrll  be  printed  on  Imperial 
Japanese  paper. 

In  point  of  manufacture  the  set  will  be  remarkable 
for  its  elegance.  It  will  be  set  from  new  type  in  a  fine 
open  page,  printed  on  parchment  linen  deckel-edged 
paper,  and  bound  in  halt  leather,  crushed,  gilt  tops. 

For  specimen  pages  showmg  type  and  paper,  to- 
gether with  sample  illustrations,  please  send  to 

BRYAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

New  York  City. 


GEO.  ELIOT'S  WORKS. 

New  Limited  Edition  of  1000  Copies. 

George  Eliot's  Complete  Works,  including  a  life  of 
the  author,  issued  in  this  attractive  library  style,  uni- 
form with  our  remarkably  successful  editions  de  luxe  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Bulwer,  will 
meet  the  demands  of  the  literary  public  more  fully  than 
any  prev  ous  edition  issued  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  work  will  contain  over  ISO  Original  Etch- 
ings  and  Photogravures,  The  photogravures  are 
reproduced  from  drawings  by  the  most  prominent 
American  artists,  among  whom  are  J}ielnuin,  Har- 
per^  Sandham^  Taylor^  Garrett,  MerrUU  and 
Champneg*  These  are  supplemented  with  photo- 
gravures from  actual  photographs  of  the  localities  de- 
scribed in  the  historical  romances. 

All  of  the  illustrations  will  be  proof  impressions  on 

imperial  Japanese  paper. 

This  edition  is  printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  set 
from  new,  large  type,  in  a  small  page  uniform  with  the 
edition  de  luxe  of  Dickens,  and  will  be  complete  in  24 
octavo  vols*,  bound  in  English  vellum  cloth,  paper 
titles,  gilt  tops.  It  will  be  issued  by  subscription  only, 
at  the  rate  of  about  2  vols,  per  month,  at  $2.50  per 
vol. 

Prospectus  and  specimen  pages  showing  type,  page 
and  paper  with  sample  illustrations,  sent  on  application. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT,  PubUshers,  BOSTON. 

Local  Representatives  and  Salesmen  Wanted. 


NE^  HOLIDAT  BOOKS. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  SULTANS; 

Or,  Constantinople,  the  Sentinel  of  the  Bosphorus.  By  Clara 
Erskine  Clement.  Handsomely  illustrated  with  full-pag^e  photograv- 
ures from  original  photographs.  Small  8vo,  cloth,  with  slip  ^^  ^^ 
cover  in  cloth  case.  ^'o**'*' 

A  companion  volume  to  the  popular  *'  NAPLES  "  and  ''QUEEN  OF 
THE  ADRIATIC  "  by  the  same  author  and  to  "  THE  LILY  OF  THE 
ARNO  "  and  •*  GENOA  THE  SUPERB  '  in  the  same  series. 


New  Books  by  Laura  B.  Richards, 

Author  of  •*  Captain  January. ^^ 

NAUTILUS. 

A  new  volume  in  the  **  Captain  January  "  series,  In  the  same  vein  as 
the  preceding  stories  but  longer.    Illustrated  and  with  unique  ^.^ 
cover,  4to.  75*'» 

JIM  OF  HELLAS, 

and  a  companion  story  **  Bethesda  Pool,"  forming  one  volume,    .^^ 
iquare,  i6mo,  uniform  with  **  Marie  "  and  "  Narcissa."  d**^* 

MELODY. 

Illustrated  Holiday  edition.  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates  on  fine 
coated  paper  and  illu^-trated  with  thirty  half-tone  pictures  from  drawings 
by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  4to,  cloth,  with  a  handsome  cover  de-  •-  ^_ 
sign.   Uniform  with  the  Holiday  Edition  of  ''Captain  January."  ^"'^S 

FIVE  MINUTE  STORIES. 

A  charming  collection  of  short  stories  and  clever  poems  for  chil-  •-  ^_ 
dren,  fully  illiistrated,  square  i2mo,  cloth.  ^i-^S 


HILDEGARDE'S  NEIGHBORS 

A  companion  to  "  Queen  Hildeoarde,"  etc.    Illustrated  from 
original  designs.    Sqvarie  i6mo,  cloth. 

A  new  volume  in  the  *'  Hildegarde  "  series,  some  of  the  best  and  most 
deservedly  popular  books  for  gins  issued  m  recent  years.  The  series  now 
complete  in  4  vols.,  cloth,  in  a  box,  $5.00. 


$1.25 


VICTOR  HUGO'S  LETTERS 
TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,     lamo,   •-  «-^ 
cloih,  extra.  ^■•S*' 

A  volume  of  letters,  chiefly  written  during  his  travels,  which  will  be  wel- 
comed by  American  readeis  and  admirers  of  the  great  French  novelist  and 
philosopher.  They  are  included  in  no  English  or  .American  edition  of  hia 
writings. 

STORIES  OF  AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 

By  James  Otis.    Stories  of  our  colonial  and  Revolutionary  history,  tak- 
ing some  leading  incident  and  bringing  it  before  the  reader  in  the  garb 
of  fiction — the  characters  being  mostly  historical.     Each  story  complete 
in  one  volume,  with  i6  originit  illustrations  by  L.  J.  Bridoman.     — _^ 
Small  i2roo.  neatly  bound  in  extra  c  oth.    Each^  75^ 

1 .    The  Boys  of  1 745  at  the  Capture  of  Louisbourg. 

2.    An  Island  Refuge :  Casco  Bay  in  1676. 

3.     Neal  the  Miller :  a  Son  of  Liberty. 

4.  Ezra  Jordan's  Escape  from  the  Massacre  at  Port  LoyaH. 


rar  A  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  will  be  MAILED  FREE  to  any  address  upon  application.    The  above  books 
are  for  sale  by  Booksellers  generally,  or  will  be  senc  by  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT,  Publishers,  Boston. 


November  30  1895 
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^f^i^NEW  BGDKS 

^^^l?  ISSUED  BY  ^    ^'^''" 

^  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 
(^\^i^fl-X'-AND  SABBATH  SCHOOL W)RR»=. 


(f 


life's  JScwasa  anO  Wtfeolbee 


CuiDance  In  prasec 


ReliKiaa,  SiieM  TShi 
of  twenty-five  chapters,  Tul]  of  cheer,  encDuruReinent, 
and  hi)pe,  that  will  give  llie  reader  fresh  glimpses  o[ 
Christ  and  make  plainer  the  way  of  duty  and  the  possi- 

hilitiuD      r.r     f^Vipinf.oT,      l!f^  Th^      K««l,      I-      '-      --  -■  -   --  '-- 


f  ot  a  Xuai!  S)ac 
By  }.  R.  Miller,  is  a 
morning  help  for  a  busy  or 
[n>ubled  week-da^.  It  is 
adapted  for  a  holiday  jjifl- 
iHiok  to  friends,  or  Itum  a 
teacher  to  pupils,  espe- 
cially of  olderclasses.  ilis 
based  upim  four  verses  ol 
the  143d  Haalm,  besinnlng, 
'■  Cause  me  lii  hear  (hy  luv- 
iiiK  kindness  in  Ihe  morn- 
iiiK.  f"''  in  Ihee  do  I  irusl." 

io'e  to  tbe  MotlO 


mas  season.  By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.  i6  pages,  5  els. 
nu-t ;  in  quantities,  4  els. 

Hbe  Ston;  of  Aarcus  imibitman 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Craighead,  D.  Lt.  The  labors  of  Marcus 
VVhitman,  the  first  Protestant  missionarv  in  Oregon, 
form  a  chapter  of  most  thrilling  inleresl'in  the  early 
annals  of  our  country.  The  story  of  his  ride  and  the 
strikint;  incidents  in  his  career  have  been  narrated 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  late    Rev.  J.   G.   Craighead, 

U.  D.,  of  Washington,  for  many  yea  1 "-- 

the  l^acific  coast,     ijmo.     Cloth,  $1.00 


A.M.  I  vol..nmo.  (i.oo. 

abe  Aesaaflee  to  tbe  Seven  Hbutcbes  of  Seta 

Being  the  Inaugural  of  the  enthroned  King  ;  A  Beacon 
on  the  Oriental  Shores.  Bv  Rev.  Thomas  Murphv. 
D.  D.,  LL.D.  This  book  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  the  historv,  location,  and  physical  features  of  the 
cities  in  which  the  chtirchen  were  situated,  and  of  the 
pecnli.-irities  of  church  life  in  its  relation  to  the  social 
and  religious  condilinnsof  that  time.  1  vol.,  Svo,  with 
map,  J3.00. 

pceebsterlan  (C.  E.  Aanual  for  1890 

By;.  R.  Miller.  D.  D.^  and  W.  T.  Ellis,  of  the  Edi- 


those  inexperienced  and  needine  help  in  meetings 
for  prayer.  It  is  not  intended  to  Be  used  as  a  prayer 
book,  nor  need  any  of  the  prayers  be  read  or  recited. 
The  book  contains  a  number  of  forms  of  t>rayer, 
contributed  by  clerg^'men  and  others,  appropriate  to 
different  occasions.  iSmo.  Cloth,  gilt  lop,  uncut  edges. 
50cts.net;    postage,  10  cts. 


t)l0  0teat  ambition 


of  work  and  struggle. 
The  story  is  simply  told, 
and  bears  many  marks  of 
being  founded  upon  fact. 
Young  people  can  but  be 
bene^ted  by  their  intro- 
duction to  the  pure-minded 
and  noble- li  en  rtcil  boys 
and  girls  they  will  find 
in  this  liook.  lamo.  illus- 
trated.   $1.50. 


Alsslonais  Memorials 

B\-  Wni.  Rankin,  late  Treasurer  of  the  Board  oi 
Foreign  Missions.  These  records  are  p^athered  from 
various  sources  and  form  a  most  inleresting  and  stim- 
ulating chapter  in  Ihe  history  of  American  Hresbyle- 
riauism.    lamo  cloth,  Si.oo  net ;  postage,  14  cts. 

Snnfvcteate  SBOteflMS 

Adtlrcsscs  delivered  at  the  sjlh  anniversary  of  the 
old  and  new  school  Presbyterian  cliurchcs.  Pittsburg, 
Pa..  May  ij.  1S95.  By  President  F.  I..  Palton.  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Booth,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Rev.  \Vm.  Henry 
"   ■  f>.  1)..  LL,  n.     Publish-rd  by  order  of  the 


leial  A 


.■nibly. 


il  Staff  of  Goliten  Rule.     It 


theti: 


sfor 


lany  suggestions  concerning  the  work  of  __ 

and  societies.  Daily  readings  are  furnisheil  for  the 
entire  year.  It  is  a  book  thai  every  Christian  En- 
deavor member  needs.    Long  iSmo,  flexible  leather, 

Sent  by  mail,  postpai 


Sbe  piesbcteclan  Ssstem ; 

Its  characteristics,  authoritv.  and  obligation.  By  Rev. 
William  Henry  Roberts,  b.  D.,  LL.  D.  A  concise 
statement  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Presbyterian 
System.  It  also  Indicates  the  extent  of  authority  over 
ministers  and  members  of  that  avstem  as  contained  in 
the  VVeslminster  Standards,    i8nio,  jo  cis. 

pTCBbstettan  Danbboolt  foi  1600 

This  little  pocket  volume  for  Presbyterians  furnishes 
the  information  that  every  one  wants  to  have  at  hand 
for  easv  reference  in  connection  with  church  and  de- 
nomina"tiunal  work.  Size  3  »  5  inches.  Price.  5  cts. 
each ;  10  for  >s  cts. ;  (1.33  a  hundred,  post-paid. 
!.  on  receipt  of  price. 


ILbe  1b?mnal 


hority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ihe  Presh; 
fh^  best  hynin-book  of  the  igth 
cler  :  in  typographical  appearance  it  is  unsurpassed 
sb>  Icriiiii  Cliiirch  at  large.   The  new  Hymnal  covers  the  cnt 
■y  tiiuhtst  type  to  fit  every  subject  of 
than  has  been  the  custom  heretofore, 
.■  address  all  correspondence  and  inciiii 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  BlU.  Supt.,  im4  CHESTNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


hurch  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

is  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 
field  of  hymnology  by  supplying  hymns 
<ihing  a  larger  variety  of  tunes,  both  old 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS' 

Standard 

Dictionary 

IS   BEST  OF   ALL. 


m 


|0NTAIN5  301,865  Vocabulary  terms,  75,000 
more  than  any  other  Dictionary;  47.468 
Entries  in i  the  Appendix  ;  125,000  Synonyms 
and  Antonyms;  45,000  Illustrative  Quotations;  5,000 
New   Illustrations;   Eight   Elegant   Colored    Plates. 


The  CoDKTrgkllonalliit,  BoMon, 
»t(l..mu  l>rc«n>e  a  bouMhoid.o/'llli- 


Oiftird  tlnlvanlty,  Vu.,  f 
H.  8Brce,  the  emlneii 

■■Ti,'"ir"ri*"^i 

En|[!ri.h  Unini.de.' 
Vftle     Cnlvenltr, 

Phelpi,  ex -Ml  I 

HritKiD,  Myo: 

It  ■■  thp  hrit  Arnvrlcin  iltcllui 


pror.  r.   J. 


ITIIUhdi  J.  mint 
Pmr..  New  Y«i 


:  HUtU  Normal 


ounu.  lipwapliT.  Mrle.  ind  Mln" 
■tou,  It  cbatlfiijrvi  orltloinn  ind  cc 


HtK^uJa* 
nnniled." 


T' 


HE  work  throughout  of  specialists  and  experts  in  every 
branch  of  the  English  language,  247  Editors  and  Spe- 
cialists ;  $960,000  expended  in  its  production;  contains 
many  valuable  features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  diction- 
ary of  reference  published. 


sir  Kdwin  A  mold  say* : 


Jallan  HBwthonie  Hy. 


Ihe  »w  York  Mi^illral  Abstrmat 


A.  a.  WllklnMin,  Principal  tCi- 
•mliwr  V.  8.  PkMat  Ome«. 
romierlv  Prof,  of  LaoEtiaRea. 
Unlvemlty  »r  MUnoari,  uyg : 


Chart*!  Dndl*;  Wanwr  aaya: 


of  Omt  ImpAi-tancQ.  iwr : 


INTRODUCTORY  PRICES,  good  only  until    Dec.  31,  1895.     One  vol,  half 
Russia,  $12.00;  full  Russia,  $14;  full  Morocco,  $18;  two  volumes,  half  Rus- 
sia, $1500;  full  Russia,  $17;  full  Morocco,  $22.     On  Jan.  1,  1896,  the  in- 
troductory prices  will  be  withdrawn  and  the  regular  permanent  prices  (nearly 
one  third  higher)  will  become  operative. 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIP7I0N.      INTELUCENT  SOLICITORS  WANTED.      ADDRESS 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  30  Lafayette  Place.  New  York. 
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Ube  Centurie  Co's 
Cbrlstmas  Suggestions. 


A    Subscription  to  the  Century 

Magazine.  ..Nev«  more  abrea*.  of  .he  tim« 
than  now.''  5ays  the  New- York  IndrptnJcHl.  The  leading 
fealure  of  Ihe  coming  year  will  be  a  new  novel  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  author  of  "Robert  Elsmere,"  "  Mar- 
cella.''  elc.  Novelelles  by  W.  D.  Howells,  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  Mary  Hallock  Foole  and  Amelia  E.  Barr  will 
appear,  with  Imporianl  contributions  from  Marion  Craw- 
ford. Henry  M,  Stanley.  Gforgs  Kennan.  Captain  Alfred 
1'.  Mahnn.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  and  many  other  well-known 


ber,  and Ikt  nuai/n  aflhtpast  tathit  monlhi  amla'aiing all 
oflhf  JSnl/Hirtof  Prff/iiior  Shane  s^rijl  Lift  of  Napolran. 

A  Subscription   to  St.  Nicholas. 


"  The  king  of  all  publici 


boys_ 


d  girls  "begins 


volume  with  the  November 
number.  It  will  contain  "  Letters 
to  a  Boy."  by  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son ;  with  serials  and  short  stories 
by  W.  O.  Stoddard.  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge,  Sarah  Omejewelt.  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Mr^.  Burton  Harrison.  Tu- 
dor Jenks.  John  Burrough! 
other  well-known  v~' —  ' 
thing  in  St.  Niiholas 
subscription   costs  $3.00. 


Every. 


Beautiful  Art  Books 

imlsh  MaxUn,  engtaviiigs  fi 
■ns,  and  many  others,  by  Timi 

with  leit  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke.    Superroyfll  01. _,_ 

pages,  doth,  ^.yi.  {Two  limited  editions;  particulars 
on  requesL)  Old  Italian  Maiten,  engravings  by  Tim- 
othy  Cole,  with  text  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  $10.00. 

The  Century  Dictionary.  Agntthatwiii 

clopedic  dictionaiy.     Send  to  tht  puilulttri  for fartiailan. 

\  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names. 

lingand  definmg  dictionary  of  proper  names  in  eeog- 
.  biography,  mythology,  history,  etc.     First  edition 


Jungle  Books  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  original  JunKle  Book.  Unanimously  pronounced  a 
classic.  The  Second  Junzle  Book,  just  Issued,  conlalning 
the  latest  of  these  remarkable  stories,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Kiplings  fariier.     Each,  t'-SO. 

Books  on  Municipal  Government. 

Municipal  Oovernmcnt  In  Qreat  Britain  and  Municipal 
QDvernment  In  Continental  Europe,  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
two  books  that  are  invaluable  to  all  who  are  interested  in 


New  Novels. 


An  Errant  Wooing,  by  Mrs.  Burton 
ice  of  travel,  illustrated  with   photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  views  in  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  etc., 
358  pages,  cloth.  $1.50.    ThePrlnceSi  Sonla.  a  romance 


of  girl  art-life  in  Paris,  by  Julia  Magruder. 

Gibson,  Si. 35.     Kllwyk  5torles,  village  life  in  Holland, 

bv  i^nna  Eichberg  King,  illustrated  by  Edwards;  cover 

irnilailonofDelfi.$i.5- 


A  New  Cook  Book.     m„.  nonawf  cntui 

■apted  to  I 
mlh  a  Ni 


51-//;/  to  The  Cell- 
I  tiiry  Co.,  Union  Si/., 
New    York.   f,<r   a 
copy    of   the    inter- 
esting "fbrlrail  Cai- 
.   aiiiglie." 


p^-^ 


dishes  adapted  ii 
pans  of  the  country,  with  a  ! 
England  Kitchen  by  Susan  Coo- 


everytbing  clear,  proper  time  for 
cooking  dishes,  manner  of  serving, 
emergencies,  elc.  Economy  and 
the  resources  of  the  average  Ititch- 


Books    of    Biogra- 

pny>  A  new  and  hand- 
some "  library  "  edition  of  the  Penooal  Memolra  of  U.  S. 
araal,  now  published  by  tbisCompany,  set  from  new  type, 
primed  on  fine  paper,  with  new  maps,  illustrations,  etc.. 
and  revised  by  Col.  Frederick  D.  Grant.  Two  volumes, 
cloth.  5s. 00;  'half  morocco.  $1000;  three-quarter  levant, 
$15.00.  Abraham  Lincoln  :  A  Hlatary.  The  authorized 
life  of  Lincoln,  by  his  private  secretaries,  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  -  "a  classic  in  the  literature  of  the  world."  Trade 
edition  reduced  in  price.  Ten  volumes.  5,000  pages.  300 
full-page  Illustrations,  cloth,  $30.00;  sheep,  $30.00;  half 
morocco.$40.oo;  three-quarter  levant,  $^5.00,  Abrahani 
Lincoln;  Complete  Works,  comprising  nil  speeches,  let- 
ters, state  papers  and  miscellaneous  writings.  Really  a 
record  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  as  related  by  himself.  Two  ' 
volumes,  Bvo,  cloth.  $io.od  ;  full  sheep,  $ia  00 ;  hall  mo- 
rocco, $15.00 ;  half  levant,  $15.00.  Wnhlncton  In  Lln- 
Cohi'«  TIOM.  Reminiscences  of  the  great  War  President 
and  of  statesmen  and  politicians  of  his  time,  by  Noah 
Brooks:  300  pages,  $1.35.  Life  in  lb«  Tullerl«  under 
■     lickoell.  who  «       ' 


i,  $1.35.      L 
!,  by  AnnaJ 

i  a7S  pages,  $3.35. 

Small  Books  in  Exquisite  Bind- 
ings. A  Madeira  pmrty,  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell; 
full  sheep  binding,  stamped  with  rich  design,  $1.00. 
The  Rlvolrlea  of  Lone  and  ^ort  Codlac,  written  and  ' 
illustrated  by  George  Wharton  Edwards,  $1.00.  Note*  of 
■  PnifcsBlonal  Eille,  by  E.  S.  Nadal,  $1.00. 

Electricity  for  Everybody,    xeiiing 

untechnical  language  just  what  everybody  wants  to  know. 
By  Philip  Atkinson  ;  100  Illustrations.  340  pages,  $1.50. 

For  Boys  and  Girls.  (^// ^^ aa  ,v;«/™/«^ , 

Jack  Ballltter's  Fortunes,  a  new  book  by  Howard  Pyle, 
with  Ihe  author's  Illustrations  ($3.00) ;  A  Bay  of  Ihe  First 
Empire,  a  story-life  of  Napoleon,  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
($1.50) ;  The  Morse  Fair,  famous  horses  of  history  and 
mythology,  by  James  Baldwin  ($1.50);  ChMs  and  the 
Wonderlul  Uunp.  a  delightful  Arabian-Nights  story,  by 
Albert  Steams  ($1,50)  ;  Hero  Talei  from  American  HI.- 
toty,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

($1.50);  a  new  Brownie  Book,  The  Bniwnics  ThriiuEh 
the  Union,  by  Palmer  Cox  ;  four  other  Brownie  BoDk<:, 
all  full  of  pictures  and  amusing  to  young  and  old  (each 
$1.50);  Bound  Volume*  of  3t.  Nkhalas,  bound  In  two  . 
parts  for  Ihe  past  year,  a  thousand  pages  and  a  thou- 
sand pictures,  stories,  articles,  poems  and  jingles  ($4,00). 
Books  by    Mary    Mapes   Dodge  include ;    Donald    and 

" •--    edition  ($1.501 ;  The  Land  of  Pluck,  stories 

>i.So) ;  When  Lite  U  Voung.  "eises  for  boys 


Ask  to  see  The 
Century  Co's  luioki 
at  the  stores.  SoU 
ei-ervwhere  or  serif, 
the 


^^ 


I   posi-paiii,     by 
publishers. 


mmmmkmmmmmmsmmmxam 


Christmas-(5ift  /fcusic- 


JUST   ISSUED. 


THE  NEW  "CHOICE"  COLLECTIONS 

IVitb  tb  ?  addition  of  Jive  new  volumes,  the  ''Choice  ** 
Series  becomes  one  of  the  most  complete  and  excellent 
set  of  collections  of  music  extant,  Tbe  volumes  of 
sacred  music,  tbe  "l^ocal  Duets/'  and  "Alto  Songs  ' 
in  tbe  series,  are  favorably  known  to  thousands  of 
Singers,  and  tbe  new  volumes  can  be  as  heartily  recom- 
mended to  musical  people  everywhere.  Tbe  volumes  have 
been  compiled  with  the  greatest  care  and  include  some 
of  tbe  most  notable  compositions  of  the  past  few  years, 

"  Choice  Collection  of  Piano  Music '' 

37  pieces,  128  pafi:es. 

**  Choice  Collection  of  Marches  ** 

35  pieces,  128  pages. 

"  Choice  Collection  of  Sonars  with  Refrain  " 

39  pieces,  138  pages. 

**  Choice  Collection  of  Ballads  ** 

35  pieces,  128  pages. 

"  Choice  Collection  of  Dance  Music  " 

30  pieces,  128  pages. 

EAOH    BOOK   St. 00,    R03TRAID. 

EVERY  SINGER  AND  PLAYER  SHOULD  SEE  THEM. 


FIFH  CENTS  EACE 

"  Trilby  Music  " 

A  delightful  volume  made  up  of  all  the  songs  and  Instrumental  com- 
positions sung  or  played  in  Du  Maurier's  famous  novel.  Both  English 
and  original  versions  given.  Cover  illustrated  from  drawings  by  Du 
Manner.     One  of  the  most  successful  novelties  we  have  issued  for  years. 

"College  Songs" 

Latest  edition.  92  songs,  including  all  the  famous  favorites.  This 
collection  is  the  most  popular  ever  published,  having  reached  its  41st 
edition.     Over  300,000  copies  sold. 

"War  Songs" 

55  songs,  96  pages.  Including  all  the  great  war  songs  of  America. 
Solos  for  any  voice.    Choruses,  for  male  voices. 


»f 


•s* 


"NEW  HARVARD  SONG  BOOK" 

The  latest  collection  of  college  songs  published.  The  best  examples 
obtainable  of  the  distinctly  modem  college  song  up  to  date.  92  pages, 
35  songs.    Cover  in  crimson  and  white. 

Heavy  paper,  $I.O0.  postpaid. 
"GOOD  OLD  SONGS" 

Thousands  sold.  A  treasure  book  of  over  100  songs  which  have  been 
loved  by  several  generations.     Handsomely  bound. 

Heavy  paper,  $1.00;   boards.  $1 .25; 
cloth,  gilt,  $2.00. 


'*  Favorite  Collection  of  Waltzes 

48  walUes,  new  and  old,  which  several  generations  have  played,  or 
danced  to,  or  been  fond  of.     160  pages. 

"Royal  Four-Hand  Collection" 

38  charming  piano  duets  from  the  best  sources.  Easy,  bright,  and 
with  abundance  of  variety.  Good  piano  duets  in  collection  form  are 
difficult  to  find,  and  this  book  has  proved  very  popular. 

"  Royal  Reed  Organ  Collection  " 

57  of  the  most  pleasing  and  excellent  examples  of  music  for  the  parlor 
organ, — waltres,  marches,  operatic  selections,  etc. 

"American  Piano  Collection" 

The  cheapest  strictly  high  grade  piano  collection  published.  Fifty 
charming  pieces.    215  pages.    Handsome  colored  covers. 

"Royal  Collection  of  Instrumental  Guitar  Music" 

80  pages,  82  pieces.  Most  complete  and  excellent  iostnimental  guiur 
collection  ever  published  for  anything  like  the  price. 

"  Royal  Collection  of  Vocal  Guitar  Music  " 

80  pages,  42  songs.     Uniform  with  the  above. 


«< 


CHOICE  SACRED  SOLOS '' 


Vol.  I,  39  songs  for  soprano  and  tenor,  Vol.  II,  40  songs  for  alto, 
baritone  and  bass.     Made  up  of  the  best  modem  sacred  compositions. 

Heavy  paper,  $1  .^00 ;  boards,  $  1.25; 
cloth,  silt*  $2.00. 

'•  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CLASSICS  " 

Although  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  pupils,  for 
brightness,  interest,  and  genuine  musical  excellence,  this  collection  \i 
recommended  to  players  of  all  ages  who  can  master  only  easy  music,  and 
yet  desire  something  above  the  comn^on  popular  airs.  The  volume  has 
been  received  with  great  favor  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  51  pieces, 
128  pages. 

Heavy  paper,  $1  .GO;   boards.  •]  .25  ; 
cloth,  silt,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

••  STUDENT'S  CLASSICS  " 

The  37  compositions  m  the  book  are  from  the  best  modern  sources, 
and  form  a  collection  of  rare  excellence,  variety,  and  interest.  The 
pieces  are  of  only  moderate  difficulty,  being  intended  for  the  advanced 
pupil,  or  the  player  of  but  medium  skill.     143  pages. 

Heavy  paper,  $  I  .GO;    boards,  $  1 .25; 
cloth  ffilt,  $2.00,  postpaid. 


IRemember 


«  «  « 


That  any  Music-Book  or 
Musical  Composition  pub- 
lished throughout  the 
world  can  be  procured  of 
us  at  short  notice  and 

lowest  price 

Every  person  interested 
in  Music  should  send  for 
our  Booklets  and  Bullet- 
ins of  the  newest  music. 


MUSICAL    HEADQUARTERS    IN    AMERICA. 


OLIVER  WTSON  COMPANY,  453-463  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


New  York :   C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO. 


Philadelphia:  J.  £.  DIFSON  &  CO.      fi 
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CHOICE    CHRISTMAS    GIFTS. 


*  i 


BOOKS  FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE. 
Th«  Children**  Book  or  Dove  and  Oats. 

With  twelve  facsimiles  of  water-color  sketches 
by  Frederick  J.  Boston.  Six  of  them  have  dog* 
as  their  central  figures  and  six  have  cats.  These 
are  not  simply  photographic  groups  ot  dogs  and 
cats,  but  each  picture  is  a  little  story  in  itself,  which 
will  delight  the  children. 

Miss  Elizabeth  b.  Tucker  has  written  stories 
for  the  pictures,  which  are  beautifully  printed  in 
inks  ot  different  colors,  inclosed  in  decorative  bor- 
ders designed  by  her.  There  is  a  different  border 
or  an  elaborate  tail- piece  for  each  pap^e  of  text, 
each  illustrating  some  scene  referred  to  in  the  text. 

Large  4to,  boards,  with  covers  in  colors,  $2.50. 

Cam  and  Kittenn.    Dog*  (areat  and  8malL 

These  books  are  made  up  of  selections  from 
The  Children's  Book  of  Dogs  and  Cats,"  each 

containing  just  half  the  illustrations  and  text  of 

the  Jailer  volume. 

Large  4to,  boards,  with  covers  in  colors ;  price, 

each,  $1.50. 

FAIR   WOMEN    OF   TO-DAY. 

By  Samuel  Minturn  Peck.  These  poems 
were  written  especially  for  the  publisheis  and 
have  never  been  published.  Accompanied  by 
twelve  facsimiles  of  water-color  drawings  by 
Caroline  C.  Lovell  — portraits  of  twelve  young 
Southern  women,  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 

I  vol  ,  4to,  gill  top.  In  each  of  the  styles  of 
binding,  Nos.  i  and  3,  a  frame,  stamped  in  gold, 
shows  a  .small  facsimile  of  one  of  Mrs.  Lovell's 
water  color  sketches. 

I.  Full  buckram,  in  a  box,  $3.00.  3.  Half  buck- 
ram, boxed,  $2.50.  3  Silk,  attractively  stamped 
with  gold,  boxed,  $3  50. 

A  CLUSTER   OF   GEMS. 

A  collection  of  choice  poems,  edited  by  Volney 
Streamer,  and  iHustiated  by  twelve  facsimiles  of 
water-color  designs  of  the  ballet  by  Ellen  G. 
Emmlt,  one  for  tach  month  of  the  year  Accom- 
panying these  are  designs  of  the  twelve  precious 
atones  representing  the  different  months. 


Miss  Emmet's  pictures  are  very  dainty  and  beau- 
tiful, and  entirely  unlike  anything  previously  pub- 
lished. 

I  vol.,  4to,  gilt  top.  In  Nos  i  and  3  a  frame, 
stamped  in  gold,  contains  a  small  facsimile  ot  one 
of  Miss  Emmet's  water  color  sketches. 

I.  Full  buckra.ni,  in  a  box,  $3.00,  a.  Half  buck- 
ram, in  a  box,  $2.50.    3.  Silk,  in  a  box,  $3.50. 

THE    LAND   OF   TAWNY   BEA8T8. 

By  Pierre  Mael.  A  most  original  and  valu- 
able work,  translated  by  Elizabeth  L.  Cary. 
This  describes  the  adventures  of  a  party  of  ex- 
plorers and  hunters  in  the  Himalayas,  who  are 
attacked  by  Hmdoo  fanatics,  and  have  all  sorts  of 
strange  experiences  in  consequence.  They  meet 
also  with  many  wonderful  hunting  adventures. 

With  fifty-two  wood  engravings,  d(  ne  in  the 
best  modern  French  style,  by  A.  Paris 

4to,  HoUiston  cloth,  $2.50;  polished  buckram, 
$2.50;  HoUiston  cloth,  full  gilt,  beveled  boards,  $3. 

WESTMINSTER. 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Those  who  have 
lead  with  pieasune  and  profit  SiR  Walter  Be- 
sant's  valuabl-  book.  "  London,"  will  >  ladly  ^^ el- 
come  this  comp>anion  volune. 

Fully  illustrated  by  William  Patten  and 
oth<  rs,  and  giving  facsimiles  of  many  quaint  old 
documents  and  missais,  memorial  windows  and 
wonderful  buildings  of  this  '*City  which  has  no 
citizens.'* 

The  br  ok  includes  among  its  chapters,  **The 
Kings  Palace  of  Westminster,"  "The  Abbey,' 
"The  Vanished  Palace,"  "The  Streets  and  the 
Peop'e."  and  '•  The  Court  of  Charies  IL" 

Large  i2mo,  brown  or  green  buckram,  stamped 
with  ^old  and  ink,  $3  co  Same,  presentation  edi- 
tion, whi'.e  buckram,  full  gilt,  boxed,  $4  00. 

CALENDARS. 

T  he  most  attractive  calendars  ever  offered.  One 
distinctive  feature  cf  these  ii  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly American  in  spirit.  The  only  important 
series  of  calendars  desip^ned  by  American  artists 
and  rranufactured  in  this  country. 

The    publishers  t>elleve  that  the  lithographic 


work  on  these  has  nev»-r  been  surpassed.  It  has 
been  their  constant  aim  to  make  them  perfect  fac- 
similes of  the  original  water-col'>r  designs,  and  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  accomplish  this.  In 
some  cases,  sixteen  colors  have  been  needed  to 
produce  the  effect  sought. 

Ninety  different  calendars  to  choose  from,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  ten  cents  to  $15.00.  after  designs 
by  such  well-known  artists  as  W.  Granville 
Smith,  E.  Percy  Moran,  Maud  Humphrey, 
Francis  Day,  and  H.  W.  McVickar. 

A  descriphve  catalogue^  containing  a  complete 
list  0/  thesty  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

LYRICS   OF   LOVE  AND  NATURE. 

By  Mary  Berri  Chapman.  Some  of  these 
poems  appeared  in  The  Century  and  other  well- 
known  magazines,  where  they  attracted  consider- 
able attention  by  their  strength  and  beauty. 

With  eight  half-tone  engravings  after  original 
de&igns  by  the  author. 

ibmo,  half  white  cloth.  $1.25;  full  buckram, 
$1.25 ;  rcse  binding,  lull  gilt,  in  a  box,  $1.50. 

Half  calf,  ^2.50;  limp  calf.  $3.00. 

The  Laureate*.    By  Kenyon  West. 

The  most  successful  s«ries  of  standard  works 
ever  pub'ished.  Two  new  and  important  volumes 
have  just  been  issued. 

VIGNETTE  SERIES. 

A  most  interesting  and  valuable  book,  consisting 
of  critical  es»ays  on  all  the  poet-laureates  of  Eng- 
land, and  selections  from  the  wntings  of  each. 
With  48  lull  pa^e  illustrations  by  Frederick  C. 
Gordon,  including  portraits  of  all  the  poets. 
Poenm  and  8iorle«  by  Poe. 

Containing  all  bis  poems  and  four  of  his  most 
celebrated  stories.  With  100  illustrations  by 
Harry  C.  Edwards,  some  of  them  set  in  the  text 
in  the  French  style. 

i2mo.  in  buckram  or  fancy  bindings,  $150;  half 
calf.  $.^00 ;  limp  calf,  $4  qo. 

1  bis  popular  series  now  comprises  twenty-eight 
volumes.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue,  givinh 
full  list  of  these  and  \.\  e  different  bindings  in  whicg 
they  come. 


Send /or  De  :criptive  Catalogue.    On  -receipt  often  cents^  a  Catalogue  and  a  sample  copy  oft  he  Pocket  Magazine  or  a  Calendar  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 

On  receipt  of  price,  any  publication  will  bj  sent  to  any  address  {at  publishers''  expense.    Mention  The  School  Journal. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  37  and  39  W.  33d  Street,  New  York  City. 
READY    DECEMBER    i. 


Myths  and  Motherplays, 

By  SARA   E.   WILTSE, 

Author  of '' Stories  )or  Kuidergartners,''  ''A  Brave  Baby  and  Other  Stories*'  "  Place  of  the  Story  in  Education,^'  etc 

This  book  conUins  24  full-page  Illustrations  by  HIRA/VI  PUTNAM  BARNES. 


ynVISS  WILTSE  says  in  the  preface  that  the  relation  between  classic  nature 
myths  and  Froebers  Motherplays  has  heretofore  been  almost  unnoticed. 
In  this  book  she  has  given  twelve  groups  of  nature  myths  suited  to  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  and  she  tells  the  stories  which  pertain  to  them  as  stories, 
and  not  as  facts.  The  author  has  the  feeling  that  the  stories  as  arranged  in 
Myths  and  Motherplays  can  be  told  or  read  to  the  children  by  any  teacher 
who  has  the  spirit  of  the  little  child  within  herself  with  untold  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  child  of  vivid  imagination  but  also  to  the  stolid  one  whose  imag- 
ination needs  quickening. 


MYTHS  AND  MOTHERPLAYS  is  handsomely  printed  on  heavy         ^ 
paper  and  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.     It  is  a  good  Holiday  book.         V 


Price,  $1.00.      O 


MILTON   BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,   Mass, 


Kew  York  Office,  3  Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


Old  VIRGINIA 


FOR    DECEMBER,    1893, 


The  Starving  Time  in  Old  Virginia, 

By    JOHN    FISKE. 
A  New  England  Woodpile. 

(An  out-door  sketch)    Bv   Rowland  E.    Robinson,    author  of  "Danvis  Folks," 
"  Uncle  Lisha's  Shop,'  and  "  Sam  Level's  Camp." 

The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

ByW.  F.  TILTON. 

An  Idler  on  Missionary  Ridge. 

I  (A  Tennessee  sketch.)    By  Bradford  Torrev. 

Notes  from  a  Traveling  Diary. 

I  (A  Study  of  New  Japan  }     By  Lafcadio  Hearn,  author  of  "  Out  or  the  East. 

ATLANTIC  DECEMBER  Being  a  Typewriter. 

(The  machine  in  literature.)    By  Lucv  C.  Bull 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Politics.        i      The  5ong  of  the  Shepherd-Boy  at 

A  clever  anonymous    letter    touching    upon    the    question  of  Bethlehem. 

party  allegiance  and  party  strife.  I  (A  Poem.)     By  JOSEPHINE  PRESTON  Peabody. 


Special  Announcements  to  Teachers  for  1 

THE  JANUARY.  1896.  ISSUE  WILL  CONTAIN 

THE    SCHOOL-HOUSE    AS    A    CENTRE, 

By  HORACE  E.  SCUDDER,  the  Editor  of  the  Magksine. 

This  will  be  in  a  measure  introductory  to  the  discussion  of  other  important  educational  questions,  notably 

THE  status  of  TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION, 

TO  BE  OPENED  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  ISSUE,  1S96. 

TbcK  will  be  praclical  articles  bsied  on  an  original  and  fresh  InvestiealioD.  CotntnunicatioDS  bave  been  sent  to  over  ten  tlioufaDd  teachers  askioe  ftr 
information  in  regard  to  the  payment  and  rtandin^  of  the  teachers  in  different  ptrti  of  (he  counlr?.  A  cUsstficatloD  of  Ihdr  replies  will  form  the  tub- 
stance  of  theK  articles.  Suegeslions  will  be  made  by  acknowledged  authorities  as  to  what  may  tie  done  to  elevate  the  profession,  and  to  give  oai 
srhml  system  a  (uTther  and  better  derelopmeot. 


OTHER  FEATURES  WILL  BE 

Papers  which  shall  show  the  best  ^rade  ol  work  done,  in  every  grade  of  education,  in  the  PraeticaJ  TeachlngT  Of  EngUth, 
the  object  of  the  series  being  an  effort  to  formulate  a  programme  for  the  belter  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue. 
Several  instructive  papers  on  Am^Floui  Cities,  showmg  to  what  extent  we  are  developing  a  beautiful  and  well  ordered 
urban  life,  and  the  tendencies  of  urban  development. 

THE  IRI5H  IN  AMERICA  will  introduce,  in  an  early  issue,  a  series  of  papers  on  several  of  the  most  important  race  con- 
tributions to  American  characteristics.— the  OfltTOao,  the  Irlsb,  the  ScaQOinavlaD,  etc.,— contributing  to  an  analysis  of 
American  national  life  and  its  tendencies. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE,  by  John  K.Vhoctok.  Chairman  U .  S.  Civil  Service  Commiitstm, 
in  the  January  issue  will  be  followed  by  other  Important  PoUCloal  Studies,  in  which  the  issues  and  some  of  the  person. 

alities  of  the  approaching  presidential  campaign  will  be  discussed  from  an  independent  point  of  view. 


On  all  paid-up  subscriptions  received  before  Decetnber  30,  we  will  mail  the  November  and  December  isiuea  without  charge. 

WRITE  FOB  PABTICUUBS  OF  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  TEMMYSOH'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

35    CEJ^TS   A    COPY.  .  .  .  .  $4.00   A    YEAR. 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &   COMPANY,    4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ThbREVIEWofREVIEWS 

Edited  BY-ALBERT  5HAW 


Trial  Subscription  for 
Five  Montlis, 

$1.00 

Tliree  Recent  Sample 
Copies, 

25  cts. 

Subscription,  per 
Year, 

S2.50 


Tbe  Literary  World  of  Oct.  5,  says  : 

"  We  are  deeply  impressed  from  month 
to  month  with  the  value  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  which  is  a  sort  of  Eiffel  Tower 
for  the  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  periodi- 
cal literature.  And  yet  it  has  a  mind  and 
voice  of  its  own,  and  speaks  out  with  de- 
cision and  sense  on  all  public  topics  of  the 
hour.  It  is  a  singular  combination  of  the 
monthly  magazine  and  the  daily  newspaper. 
It  is  daily  in  its  freshness  ;  it  is  monthly  in 
its  method.  It  is  the  world  under  a  field 
glass.  If  we  were  the  teacher  of  a  school 
we  should  use  the  *  Review  of  Reviews '  as 
a  reader,  and  so  make  it  do  duty  as  an  il- 
lustrated  text-book    in    current    history." 


THE  only   way   to  describe  adequately  the  Review Jof 
Reviews  is  to  put  several  copies    into   your  hands; 
for  it  is  so  entirely  different  from  all  other  magazines 
that   one   cannot  form   an   idea   of   its   timely   interest   and 
comprehensive  value  without  reading  it. 

• 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  as  its  name  implies,  gives 
in  readable  form  the  gist  of  the  best  articles  in  the  other 
magazines  all  over  the  world,  generally  on  the  same  date 
that  they  are  published.  With  the  recent  extrordinary  in- 
crease of  worthy  periodicals,  these  careful  reviews,  summaries^ 
and  quotations,  containing  the  kernel  of  periodical  literature, 
are  alone  worth  the  subscription  price. 

Aside  from  these  departments,  the  editorial  and  con- 
tributed features  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  are  themselves 
equal  in  extent  to  a  magazine.  The  Editor's  **  Progress  of 
the  World "  is  an  invaluable  chronicle  of  the  happenings  of 
the  thirty  days  just  passed,  with  pictures  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  the  history  of  the  month  on  every 
page. 

The  brilliant  character  sketches,  fully  illustrated,  of 
such  notable  personalities  in  every  country  and  sphere  of 
action  as  Pope  Leo,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Thomas  Edison, — whoever  is  for  the  month  most  especially 
prominent, — are  of  absorbing  interest. 

If  anything  really  notable  occurs  in  the  economic,  polit- 
cal,  or  literary  world,  the  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
will  find  it  discussed  immediately — not  after  waiting  two 
months — by  the  writers  best  fitted  to  do  so. 

Thousands  of  letters  prompted  by  an  introduction  to 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  often  from  celebrated,  and  always 
from  discerning  people,  have  been  merely  variations  on  the 
themes,  **the  magazine  is  indispensable,"  **the  Review  ok 
Reviews  is  invaluable,"  **no  American  citizen  should  be 
without  it,"  **it  is  a  liberal  education,"  etc.,  etc. 

SCORES  OF  PICTURES  IN  EACH  NUMBER. 


The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  piace,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


The  Natural  History  of 
5el  borne, 

And  Obstrvati-tHS  on  Naturt,  Bv  Gilbert 
White.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Burroufrhs, 
80  Illustrations  by  Clifton  Johnson,  and  the  Text 
and  New  Letters  of  the  Buckland  edition.  In  a 
volumes,    zamo.    Cloth.  $4.00. 

In  order  to  present  a  satisfactory  and  final  edition  of 
this  classic.  Mr.  Clifton  JohnHOD  visited  Selborne  and 
secureil  pictures  of  the  actual  scenes  amid  which 
White's  life  was  pa«8ed.  The  pbotoicraphs  and  the 
drawings  form  In  tbemnelveH  a  most  dellflrhtf  ul  sallery 
of  plcturcM  of  unspoiled  EuKllsh  rural  life.  This  new 
edition  can  not  be  ncKleeten  by  anv  one  who  cares  for 
Nature  or  for  the  clafslcs  uf  Eugllsh  literature. 

Uncle  Remus. 

His  Songs  and  his  Savinfis.  Ry  Joel  Chanoler 
HarriS.  New  and  revised  edition,  with  1x2  Illus- 
trations by  A.  B.  Frost.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  sav  ntiythlufr  Id  praise  of  Mr.  A' 
B.  Frost's  unfalterlnK  ludl vlduallty,  blii  instant  realisa- 
tion of  types,  hit  qualot  anil  unexpected  turus  of 
humor,  and  the  couiitant  quality  of  absolutely  true 
and  Individual  pictorial  expreHslou  of  things  Ameri- 
can. Of  tbe  euthuHiasm  and  perfect  comprehension 
and  sympathy  shown  in  his  112  drawings  the  public  can 
judge,  and  there  can  be  uo  doubt  that  the  verdU-t  will 
stamp  these  pictures  a«  the  artist's  crowning  work  in 
illustration.  This  1m  the  final,  the  definitive  edition 
of  Mr.  U arris's  masterpiece. 

Also,  edttion  de  luxe  of  the  above,  printed  on  hand- 
some paper  (with  the  full-page  cuts  mounted  on  India 
pai>er),  wide  margins,  uncut.  iine<>1ally  l>ound  In  whlre 
vellum  and  gold.  Limited  10  'J.ij  copies,  signed  by  the 
author,  flU.OU. 

The  Story  of  the  Earth. 

Rv  li.  G.  Seslby.  Library  of  Useful  Stories. 
i6mo.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

When  a  subject  so  peculiarly  Inviting  Is  treated  so 
lucidly  aud  compactly  as  Mr.  Heeley  has  done,  tbe 
resulting  volume  becomes  almost  Indispensable  for 
readers  with  any  Interest  whatever  in  tne  stories  of 
popular  science.  This  book  Is  certain  to  prove  one  of 
the  most  successful  In  this  excellent  series. 


NBW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OP 

The  Music  Series. 

Consistinfir  of  Biograph.cal  and  Anecdotal  Sketches 
of  the  Great  German  Composers :  the  Great  Italian 
and  French  Composers ;  Great  Singers ;  and  Great 
Violinists  and  Pianists..  By  George  T.  Fbkris. 
New  and  revised  edition,  with  28  full-pa^re  Por- 
traits.   In  5  volumes.    i8mo.    Cloth,  $4.00  per  set. 

I  The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  Gforgb  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  **  Pawnee 
j  Hero  Stories,'"  **  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales "  etc. 
'      The  first  volume  in  the  Story  of  the  West  Series, 

edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock,    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  object  of  this  series  is  to  preserve  thejpletureraue 
aud  ludlvlduiil  types  of  a  life  in  the  real  west  which 
Is  rapidly  fadlnie  away,  and  to  offer  the  romantic 
storlCH  of  the  Indian,  explorer,  cowboy,  miner,  soldier, 
aud  other  representative  figures  in  a  permanent  form. 
Mr.  Urlnnell's  Intimate  personal  knowledge  of  his 
snbject  has  enabled  him  todrawan  admirably  graphic 
picture  of  the  actual  Indian,  whose  home  life,  religious 
observances,  amusements,  together  with  the  various 
phasiefi  <«f  his  devotion  to  war  and  thecha»e.  and  finally 
the  effei'ts  of  encroaching  civilisation,  are  delineated 
with  a  certainty  and  an  absence  of  sentlmentalism  or 
hostile  prejudice  which  Impart  a  peculiar  distinction 
to  this  eloquent  story  of  a  passing  life. 

NEW  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

The  Three  Musketeers, 

By  Alfxandre  Dumas.  With  a  Letter  from  Alex- 
andre Dumas,^/x,  and  250  Illustrations  by  Maurice 
Leloir.    In  a  volumes.    8vo.    Cloth,  S4.00. 

By  their  arrangements  with  the  French  publishers 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.  are  able  to  present  a  popular 
edition  of  this  classic  romance  with  Lelolr's  original 
Illustrations.  These  Illustrations  are  printed  directly 
from  the  French  blocks,  and  their  superiority  to  cheap 
reproductions  gives  this  authorised  edition  a  unique 
value.  There  can  be  no  edition  equal  to  this  In  the 
quality  of  the  Illustrations  or  In  tne  care  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  translation,  and  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  the  final  and  standard  English  edition  of 
"The  Three  Musketeers"  is  now  presented  to  the 
public. 


The  Knight  of  Liberty. 

A  Tale  of  the  Fortunes  of  Lafayette.  By  Hizbkuh 
Bi'TTERWOkTH,  author  of  '*  The  Patriot  School- 
master,** "  The  Boys  of  Greenway  Court,"  etc. 
With  6  full-pai^e  Illustrations.  lamo.  Cloth, 
$1.50, 

The  picturesque  figure  selected  bv  this  populsr 
author  as  the  central  point  of  bis  stirring  tale  will 
enlist  the  lively  Interest  of  .«ouug  Americans.  Tbe 
adventures  of  Lafayette  In  Paris,  In  an  Austrian 
prison,  and  In  the  American  Hevolutlon.  form  an 
exciting  story  which  verifies  the  facts  <if  history. 
The  book  will  be  a  welcome  edition  to  Mr.  Butt«r- 
worth'sstorlesof  the  creators  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, 

ANTHONY  HOPE'S  NEW  ROMANCE. 

The  Chronicles  of  Count 
Antonio. 

By  Anthoxy  Hope,  author  of  "The  Gcd  in  the 
Car/*  '*The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.**  etc.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  by  S  W.  Van  Schaick. 
Second  Edition,    zamo.    Cloth,  $i.y>' 

"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda**  proved  Mr.  Hope's  power 
as  the  author  of  a  flgbtlng  romance,  and  bis  pen  again 
becomes  a  sword  In  thu  plctureaque  and  thrilllDg 
story  of  a  mediasval  Italian  paladin.  wbo#e  character 
will  recall  Che  Chevalier  BJsyard  to  tbe  reader  wko 
breathlessly  follows  him  through  his  adventures  and 
dangers. 

CONAN  DOYLE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Stark  flunro 
Letters. 

Beinf?  a  Series  of  Twelve  Letters  written  by  J. 
Stark  Ml'nro,  M.B.,  to  his  Friend  and  Fellow 
Student,  Herbert  Swan  borough,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
1881-1884.  Edited  and  arranged  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  author  ot ''  Round  the  Red  Lamp,**  *'  Tbe 
Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmea.**  etc.  With  8 
full-page  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  izmo. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 


C^Send  for  a  copy  (free)  of  the  illustrated  holiday  number  of  Appletons'  Monthly  Bulletin,  containing  announcements 
of  important  new  books. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HARPER'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


STOPS  OF  VARIOUS  QUILLS. 

Poems.  By  W.  D.  Howbi.ls.  With  Illustrations  by  Howakd  Pvle.  4to, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edffes  and  Gilt  Top,  S3.50. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  50  copies,  each  sif^ned  by  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr. 
Pyle.  the  text  illustrations  printed  in  Sepia  (the  full-pa«:e  Illustrations  are 
Japun  Proofs  in  Black).  4to.  Printed  on  Hand-made  paper,  with  Deckel 
Edses,  Round  in  Hall  Cloth,  $15.00. 

OUR  EDIBLE  TOADSTOOLS  AND  MUSHROOMS, 

and  How  to  Distinguish  Them.  A  Selection  of  Thirty  Native  Food  Varieties 
Easily  RecoKnizabie  by  their  Marked  Individualities,  with  Simple  Rules  lor 
the  Identification  of  Poisonous  Species.  By  Wiliiam  Hamilton  Gibson. 
With  Thirty  Colored  Plates,  and  FKty-seven  other  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.    8vo,  Cloth,  OmAmentAl,  Uncut  £d«es  and  Gilt  Tops,  S7.50. 

A  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  FOR  YOUNQ  PEOPLE. 

In  Questions  and  Answers.  By  Mary  Hasiings  Kuote.  With  Map.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

FROn  THE  BLACK  SEA. 

Through  Persia  and  India.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edfi^es  and  Gilt  Top,  $3.50. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THOMAS  HARDY. 

TE.VS  OF  THE  D^UnnERviLLas.    With  Illustrations.— Far  from  the  Madding 
.  Crowd.— The  Mayor  of  Casterbridgk.— A  Pair  i>f  Blue  Eyes  — Two  on  a 
Tower. — Return  of  the  Native — The  Woodlandeks.     (Other  Volumes  to 
/oliow.)    Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $1.50  each. 

OAKLEIQH. 

By  Eli.rn  Douglas  Deland.     Illus.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Si.z*:. 

'CENSION. 

By  Maud  Mason  Austin.    Illustrated.    Square  32mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OTHER  WISE  nAN. 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Illustrated  by  F.  Luis  Mora.  Small  4to,  Cloth, 
(^rnumental.  Deckel  Edftes  and  Gilt  Top,  $1.50. 

ABOUT  PARIS. 

By  RiCHAKi)  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Si<35. 

THE  HASTER. 

By  I.  Zam;will.  Illustrated  by  T.  DeThulstrup.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1.75. 

riEHOIRS  OF  BARRA5. 

Member  of  ibc  Dirccloraie.  Edited  by  Georgk  Duruv.  Transl.itcd.  With 
Seven  Port  raits  in  Photogravure  Two  Facsimiles  an<l  Two  Plans.  Ti>  be 
complcifd  in  Four  Volumes.  Xow  Keaiiy :  Vol.1.  The  .Ancient  Regime 
and  the  Revolution.  Vol.  II.  The  Directorate  up  10  the  i8th  Fructidor,  bvo, 
Cloth,  Uncut  Kdi:esand  Gilt  lops,  $1.75  per  volume. 

RED  HEN  AND  WHITE. 

Stories,  hy  OwiN  V\'i>.TKh.    Illu^trated.  Post  Svo.    Cloth,  Ornamental,  S1.50. 

THE  RED  COCKADE. 

A  Novel.  By  Stanlky  J.  Whvman.  lllusirated.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, ^l.sr.i. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ART  IN  UNIVERSITIES. 

By  Ch\I{Lk>  VValp^tkin.    Square  i6rao.  Cloth.  .$  .2s. 


THE  ABBEY  SHAKESPEARE. 

The  comedies  of  Shakespeare.    With  131  Drawings  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 
Reproduced  by  Photogravure.     Four  Volumes. 


Net. 


Larjce  Svo,  Half  Cloth, 
{In  «  Box,) 


Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Oma- 


4to,  Cloth,  ' 


x6mo. 


Deckel  Ed^cs  and  Gilt  Tops,  $30-00  per  tet. 

NOTES  IN  JAPAN. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Parsons. 
mental.  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  S3.00. 

••HARPER'S  ROUND  TABLE"  FOR  1895. 

Volume  XVI.     With  1096  Paf;es,  and  about  750  Illustrations. 
Ornamental,  S3. 50. 

LITTLE  KNJQHTS  AND  LADIES. 

Verses  tor  Young  People.    By  Makgaret  B.  Sancstbr.    Illustrated. 
Clotn,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

rVi  LADY  NOBODY. 

By  Maarten  Maartens.    Illustrated.    Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.75. 

DIXIE; 

Or,  Southern  Scenes  and  Sketches.  By  Julian  Ralph.  Illustrated.  Hvo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Sa.50. 

DONA  PERFECT A. 

By  B.  Pkrrz  Ga.  i>o.s.  Translated  by  Mary  J.  Serrano.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  W.  D.  HowBLLS.  i6mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental.  (In  the  **  Odd  Number 
Series.**)    S'.oo. 

OTHER  TIMES  AND  OTHER  SEASONS. 

Bv  Latrence  Hutton,  Author  of  "  From  the  Books  of  Laurence  Hutton," 
*  Literary  Landmarks  of  Jerusalem,**  etc.     t6rao.  Cloth,  Omamental,  Si.oo. 
(In  ihe  Series  "  Harper's  American  Essayists.'* 

SNOW-SHOES  AND  SLEDQES. 

A  Sequel  to  "The  Fur  Seal's  Tooth."  By  Kirk  Munroe.  UlusUaled.  Post 
Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.35. 

METHODS  OF  HIND-TRAININQ, 

By  Cafharine  Aiken.    >Vith  Diagrams.    Post  Svo,  Cloth. 

PEOPLE  WE  PASS. 

Stories  of  Life  Among  the  Masses  of  New  York  City.  By  Julian  Ralph. 
Illustrate*!.    Po*.t  Svd,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

A  HOUSE-BOAT  ON  THE  STYX. 

lieinK  Some  Account  oi  the  Divers  Doinusot  the  Associated  Shades.  By  Joh!« 
Kknukick  Hangs,  Author  of  "Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Ccrsica."  Illustrated. 
lumo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

HIS  FATHER'S  SON. 

A  Novel  of  New  York.  By  Bkander  Matthews.  Illustrated  by  T.  Da 
THi^LSTKirp.     I*ost  Hvo.  Cloth.  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  SPY  IN  PARIS. 

From  Janujiry  to  July,  171)4.    By  Raol  l  Hesdin.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

DOROTHY, 

And  Other  Italian  Stories.  By  Constance  F.  Woolson.  Illustxated.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental.  Si. as. 

1  A  STUDY  OF  DEATH. 

I      By  Henrv  Mills  Aluen,  Post  Svo,  Half  Leather,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
'      Tc»u,  Si.ftO. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 


By  EDWIN  A.  UROSVENOR, 

Professor  of  European  History  at  Amherst  College :  Formerly  Professor  of  History  at  Robert 

-^— »— — ^— ^^— ^— ^^— ^— ~  Coiiege^  Constantinople. 

With  an  Introduction  by  General  Lew  Wallace.    With  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  of  important  places,  rulers,  and  noted  people  of 
Ancient  Constantinople.    2  vols.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  $10.00;  half  morocco,  $14.00. 


As  a  Matter  of  Course. 

By  Annib  Payson  Call,  author  of  **  Power  Through  Repose.'*    i6mo,  cloth,  $x. 
**  Says  a  great  many  sensible  \Xi\vk9,%^'^— Outlook, 

God*s  Light  as  It  Came  to  Me. 

i6mo,  cloth,  antique  paper,  $1.00. 
It  is  full  of  beautiful  and  helpful  ideas. 

Modern  German  Literature. 

6y  Bbnj\min  W.  Wells,  Ph.D.    i6mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

It  is  an  excellent  popular  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  German  Litera- 
ture, comprehensive,  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

The  Easiest  Way  In  Housekeeping  and  Cooking. 

Adapted  to  Domestic  Use  or  S  udy  in  Ciasse>.    By  Helbn  Campbell.    A  new 
revised  edition.     lomo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Life  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

By  Chaklbs  Lowe,  M.A.,  author  of  ''Alexander  III.  of  Russia.'*    Portrait, 
ismo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


A  Quaint  Spinster. 

A  Story.    By  Frasces  E.  Russmll.    i6mo,  cloth,  60  cents. 

The  story  is  written  **out  of  the  heart,**  and  has  touches  of  rare  humor  and 
pathos. 

Tales  from  Scott. 

By  Sir  Edward  Sullivan.  Bart.    With  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Dowden, 
LL.D.    Illustrated,  lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  World  BeautifuL 

By  Lillian  Whiting.    i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00 ;  white  and  gold,  $1.35. 

From  Jerusalem  to  NIcaea. 

The  Church  in  the  First  Three  Centuries.    Lowell  Lectures  by  Philip  Staf- 
ford MoxoM,  author  of  '^  The  Aim  of  Life.*'    xamo,  cloth,  Sx.50. 

The  Right  Honorable  William  E.  Gladstone. 

A  Study  trom  Life.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy.    Portrait.    lamo,  doth,  $1.15. 

The  Rise  of  Wellington. 

By  Genbral  Lord  Roberts,  V.C,  with  illustrations  and  plans.    lamo,  cl.,  $1.35 


FOR    THE    YOUNGSTERS 


In  the  Okefenokee. 

A  Story  of  War  Time  and  the  irreat  Georgia  Swamp.  Rv  Louis  Pendleton, 
author  of  "The  Wedding  Garment.*'  Illustrated  by  Victor  A.  Searle&. 
xamo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  Jolly  Good  Summer.' 

By  Maby  p.  Weils  Smith,  auth3r  of  "  jolly  Good  I  imes,*'  etc.  Square  x6mo, 
cloth,  illustrated,  $a.s5. 

The  Mushroom  Cave. 

By  EvBLYN  Raymond,  anchor  ot  "  The  Little  Lady  of  the  Horse.**  Illustrated 
by  Searles.    Square  izmo,  cloth.  Si -so. 

Dorothy  and  Anton. 

A  Sequel  to  *'  Dear  Daughter  Dorothy.'*  By  A.  G.  Plympton.  Illustrated  by 
the  author.    Square  lamo,  cloth.  $1.00. 

|oel:  A  Boy  of  Galilee. 

By  Ann  IB  Fbllows  Johns  roN.  With  ten  illustrations  by  Searles.  Square  lamo, 
cloth,  St. 50. 


Frowzle,  the  Runaway. 

A  Fable  for  Children.  By  Lily  F.  Wesselhobff,  author  of  *'  Sparrow,  the 
Tramp.**    Illustrated  by  Jessie  McDermoit.    Square  lamo,  cloth,  $1.15. 

Through  Forest  and  Plain. 

A  Tale  ot  Flowers  and  Filibusters.  By  Ashmorb  Russan  and  Frederick 
Boyle.    Illustrate  i  by  Hiram  B.«rnes.    z6mo,  cloth,  $1.5 j. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Salamander's  Order. 

A  Tale  of  Strange  Adventures  in  Unknown  Climes.  By  William  Shattuck. 
With  ninety-five  illustrations  by  Walter  and  Isabel  Shattuck.  Small  4to, 
cloth,  $a.oo. 

By  M,  CARRIE  HYDE, 

Goostle.    Van  and  Nochle  of  Tappan  Sea. 
Under  the  Stable  Floor: 

A  Christmas  Siory.    Square  i6mo,  cloth  back,  pJlt>er  sides,  50  cents  each. 


At  all  bookstores.     Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS,   Publishers,   Boston. 

A.  C.  McCLURQ  &  GO'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


EUROPE  IN  AFRICA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

By  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer,  author  of  "France  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Centur>',"  **  Eng^land  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,**  etc.    Beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  luli-page  half-tone  portraits.    8vo,  $2.50. 
Mrs.  Latimer's  already  lance  circle  of  readers  will  receive  the  new  volume  glad- 
ly, for  It  comes  frauRlit  with  fii«cluatmfc  historical  gossip  on  matters,  some  of 
which  are  so  recent  that  toej  srem  almost  like  current  uew».    The  exploits  of 
Llvlugstone  and  Stanley  and  Gordon ;  tbe  settlement  of  Lll)erU.  and  especially  of 
Maryland's  o%vu  colony  tbere;  the  fouudlng  of  the  South  African  Republic,  the 
urauge  Free  State,  and  the  Cougo  Kree  State -these  and  msny  other  subjects  are 
treated  In  a  style  ko  plea^auily  familiar,  attractive,  and  entertaining,  that  tbe 
book  once  taken  up  cannot  bo  laid  dowu  until  it  Is  flnLshed. 

THE  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  SONG. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  William  L.  Tomlins,  Musical  Director  of  the 

Apollo  Club  of  Chicago  and  of  the  Children's  Choruses  of  the 

World's  Fair.     With  beautiful  colored  designs  by   Ella  Ricketts. 

4to,  $a.oo. 
"  It  la  In  every  particular  the  daintiest  performance  we  have  seen,  and  we  are 
sure  that  It  will  mee*  wlta  tbr  euthuslastic  approval  of  tbe  public.  A  cuusulc- 
uously  beautiful  feature  of  this  volume  U  the  lllusfratiou  thereof  by  Ella  Rick- 
etts. The  pictures,  wnlch  aUoiu  every  pare  of  the  boos,  are  printed  In  eight 
colors,  aud  they  surpMs,  both  lu  point  of  design  and  In  i>olnt  of  execution,  every- 
thing else  attempted  in  this  Hue  in  this  country."— Euukne  Field  In  The  Chieago 


Record. 


A  CHILD  OF  TUSCANY. 


B>  Marguerite  Bouvkt,  author  of  "Sweet  William,"  •'  My  Lady."  etc. 
Illustrated.  Small  quarlo,  $1.50. 
This  Is  a  sweet,  wholesome,  aud  cheerful  story,  bright  with  Italian  sunsbloe, 
and  warm  with  Its  author's  "  kindly  love  "  t«>  oil  the  young.  The  scene  Is  ImIu  lu 
the  city  of  Floreucc  and  its  richly  plclurewque  neighborhood.  Tbe  characters  are 
all  Italian.  The  children  will  follow  with  unatmted  Interest  tbe  cart*er  of  the 
little  peasant  hero,  who,  by  uuselflsh  love  and  patient,  persistent,  labor,  rises 
from  poverty  to  wealth. 

LIFE  AND  LOVE. 

By  Margaret  W.  Morley,  author  of  **  A  Song  of  Life."  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  $1.25. 
"  Life  and  Love  "  reveals  the  fame  qualities  of  thought  and  style  which  marked 
*•  A  Song  of  Life,"  but  It  addresstes  a  maturer  audience.  "  i  flud  It  bard."  writes 
an  authority  who  read  the  book  In  manuscript,  "to  speak  of  the  work  In  meas 
ured  terms  of  praise." 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  COUNTESS  FRANCOISE 

KRASINSKA. 

IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Translated  by  Kasimir  Dziek- 
ONSKA.  With  Portrait  and  other  illustrations.  i6mo,  gilt  top,  $i.25. 
"  The  Jourual  of  th*?  CiMiutoin  Frauooin**  Kraslnska,"  great  grandmother  of  Vic- 
tor Kmnianuel  aod  the  ^reat  great-grand n.ot her  of  the  nreseut  Klug  aud  Ouecn 
of  Italy,  m<ikei  a  very  Httractlve  little  biMik.  .  .  .  Particularly  sweet  is  the 
glimpse  she  gives  or  her  home  life,  which  was  dl&tlngul»he<l  bv  a  patriarchal 
slmollclty  quite  out  of  date  in  these  days.  .  .  .  The  gay  lire  of  the  Tollsn 
nobles  In  the  eighteenth  century  Is  graphically  depicted  here,  ai.d  the  dreary  fate 
of  this  warm  hearted  Utile  couatei^'-  leaves  us  with  a  sense  of  personal  regret,  so 
thoroughly  does  she  Ingratiate  herself  In  our  affections. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

1847-1865. 

By  Ward  Hill  Lamon.  Edited  by  Durothy  Lamon.  With  portraits 
and  fac-simile  letters.     lamo,  $1.50. 

This  lx>ok  is  not  a  formal  and  compleu;  biography  compiled  from  books,  news- 
paiierv,  and  documeuts.  but  the  persuual  rec<.ilectluns  of  a  friend. 

"Mr.  Lamon  has  unusual  quallflcatlons  as  a  biographer— loi  g  and  Intlmat*  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  of  his  work  and  an  honest  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment."—CMooiro  Record. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  CULTURE. 

By  Henry  Matson,  author  of  **  References  for  Literary  Workers," 
lamo,  75  cents. 
This  l>ook  will  commend  Itself  highly  to  people  desirous  <if  making  the  best  of 
their  mental  endowments,  and  aoove  all  to  teacberi«.  Tbe  sysiemailc  and  most 
natural  sequence  of  the  dlTlslons  uf  the  subject  are  so  admirably  accomplished, 
both  with  resard  to  the  matter  and  the  letter-press,  as  to  make  tue  book  delight* 
f  ul  of  perusal  aud  easy  of  relereuue. 

MEANS  AND  ENDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L  Spalding,  author  of  *'  Education  and  the  Higher 
Life,'*  etc.     izmo,  $1.00. 
The  general  readltu(  public,  aud  educators  In  particular,  will  welcome  this  In- 
spiration from  the  pen  of  lilshop  Hpaldlug.    It  Is  written  In  the  concise  style  so 
familiar  In  his  former  works,  aud  with  tqual  vigor. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE 

FUTURE  LIFE. 

By  Thomson  Jay  Hudson,  author  of  "The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenom- 
ena," l2mo,  $1.50.  {Jn  prt'is.) 
Those  Who  have  read  "The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena**  will  anticipate  with 
pleasure  tbe  publication  of  another  vtdunie  by  the  f>ame  author  &lr.  Uud»ou*s 
luvestlgatlon  luto  tbe  realms  of  the  psychic  have  been  tborougb.  earnest,  aud  In- 
telligent, aud,  as  might  have  l>oi'n  susiM-cted.  he  has  arrived  at  the  most  natural 
conclublou  of  such  study— viz.,  a  llukluK  of  ps>chlc  phenomena  on  earth  with  an 
existence  In  some  future  state.  1  be  work  Is  of  absorbing  Inteiest.  and  fully  sus- 
tains the  reputatlou  of  Mr.  Hudson's  first  vulume. 

THAT  DOME  IN  AIR. 

By  John  Vance  Cheney,  Librtj-ian  of  Newberry  Library.     i2mo,  $1.25- 

A  volume  of  crltlcUm  that  Is  truly  discriminating  and  appreciative.  Ucoq 
slsts  of  able  reviews  of  the  work*  of  Kmerson.  Lowell,  W  nittler.  l^ngfelluw, 
Bryant.  Whitman.  Blake.  Cowpt^.  and  Wordsworth.  Himself  a  scholar  at.d  |>oet. 
Mr.  (Cheney's  noirs  on  these  poets  brings  with  them  weight  and  Interest  i>ot  al- 
ways vouch.sare<l  by  the  critic  who  at  the  same  time  may  not  t>e  a  woraman 
among  the  workmen  of  whom  he  writes. 

OUR  INDUSTRIAL  UTOPIA 

AND  ITS  UNHAPPY  CITIZENS.  By  David  Hilton  Wheeler, 
Kx-President  ol  Allegheny  CoUepe.  i2mo,  Si. 25. 
In  a  styic  that  is  both  plaiu  and  pleasant  the  author  t-hows  theTluhts  and 
wn>Dg<4  l)nth  of  the  capitalist  and  the  waKo-eariier.  While  written  i»y  a  man 
who  shows  clear  understandlug  of  his  subject,  the  lK>ok  Is  not  Um)  Kcii-utlhc  either 
In  form  or  In  laoguage  for  tnc  general  reauer.  aud  ltsniei«saKe  concerns  the  whole 
of  the  put>llc.  mill  owners  and  workmen,  buyers  aud  sellers. 


Sjld  by  booksellers  generally y  or  wiH  b^  sent^  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  the  Price  by  the  publishers^ 
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from  50  cents  to  25  cents  per  copy. 
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For  Sale  by  all  Newsdealers. 


SAMPLE  COPY  SENT  TO  ANYONE  MENTIONING  THIS  PAPER,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TEN  CENTS. 


lO  DOLLARS  FOR  3.50 


Until  December  34th,  1895. 

A  Ten-Dollar  set  of  Shakspeare  for  $3.5a  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  Say.  This  set  is  worth  $10 
to  any  reader,  no  matter  how  many  other  editions  he 
may  have.  We  shall  sell  it  direct  for  a  short  time 
only  at  $3.50,  and  any  one  who  is  dissatisfied  may 
have  his  money  back.  These  books  can  never  be 
bought  any  cheaper.  Never  as  cheap  again.  (The 
regular  price  of  the  set  is  $10.) 

Thiiii  a  Shakipsare  for  readers.  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  EDITION  PRINTED 
IN  LARGE  TYPE.  It  is  ilronglf  bound  in  good  serviceable  clolh  binding,  in 
eight  handaome  volumes  of  easily  handleabte  <ire.  Paper  speciall)'  made  with  a 
dead  lurface.  restful  to  the  eyes.  There  ate  copious  notes  oa  Iheleit  byj.  Payne 
Collier,  F.  5.A,,  the   celebrated  Shilnpeariui  critic,   with  varioruin    readiagi. 

We  honestly  br'""  <'  "■■  i—  "-  >— •  -ahU,.  , ■ — j  ' ■-— ■  - —      "■ ■- 

lis> 


It  Jic 


The  reader  buying  dii 
special  I3.50  offer  is  t. 
of  this  paper,  who  will  api 


more  than  half 

WHAT  CODID  BB  IICER  FOR  I  CBWSTIUS  PRSEIT?  S™"^&;»7.SFS55. 


best  edition  ever  primed  for  actual  ui 

.     Thar  allowed  for  the  retailer's  and  the  jobber's  proSt. 

from  us  can  have  both  of  these  profits.   The  object  of  this 

quldi  test  of  whether  the  discriminating  readers 

ale  a  la^e  clear  type,  scholarly  edition  of  Shak- 

buy  direct  from  the  masufacIureR  at  a  saving  of 

vDu  are,  the  middle- men's  profit  is  youn.    Order 

the  books  in  tliae  for  Chrlitmai.    SU«  of  each 

than  four  thousand  pages. 


Ilappr 


G/Ml/imim  —I  am  tiigliiy  pleased  with 
It  if  just  what  I  have  been  lookintt  lor  <o 

ol  mv  tge  whose  eyesight  bcRins  to  fall. 

t  thank  you  for  ha  vine  placed  such  la 

the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  us.       Very  ir 


everal  y«n  past. 


.OB  of  Shalcapeare. 
Th(  type  Islarae, 
nocalions  helplul. 
.  especially  to  men 


r  eicbl-valume  set 


",7" 


to  menben  of  the  Nev 

t  in.'lyrM'lH'F'iir«*''cB 


m.    'rbi'S 

le  la  Shakspeare  Club 


IK  ihem,  and  heartily  tt 


Jiemember—\\it  regular  ^lo  set  in  eight  handsome  volumes  (only  large  type  edition)  for  $3.50  ;  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  money  will  be  returned  immediately  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 


Thla  SpeclKl  Ollkr  (HMltlvely  llmltod  to  Dae.  84.     We  refer  to  Dud  and  Bradstreet  ai 


lo  every  bank  in  Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  234  South  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

LONGMANS,   GREEN   &   CO.'S   LIST 

OF    SELECTED    NEW    BOOKS. 


&  look  of  Fif6 :  A  Romua  ol  till  Dijt  ol  ItiDii  D'iic. 


Gltbeiing  G Ms :  i  TiIi  oI  tin  Dijs  of  St.  CHrysostmn. 

By  Frederic  W.  FaRHar.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  author  of  "The 
Life  of  Christ,"  "Darkness  and  Dawn,"  etc.,  etc.  Large  crown  8vo, 
gilt  lop,  Sa-oo- 

Fnini  Tbe  lemoii;  of  a  Minister  of  France, 

By  Stan-lev  J.  WevmaH,  author  of  "A  Gentleman  of  France,"  "Under 
The  Red  Robe."  etc..  etc.  With  36  llluitrations,  of  which  ij  are  fuU- 
page.     Crown  8vo,  clolh,  ornamealal,  $1.35. 

Tlie  EiolDtion  of  Whist 

A  study  of  the  Ptt^resilve  Changas  which  the  Game  has  Passed  Through 
from  Its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time,  By  William  Pole,  F.R.S., 
author  of  "The  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific  Gameol  Whist,"  "The 
Philosophy  of  Whisi."  etc.,  etc.;  Honorary  Member  of  the  American 
Whist  League.     Small  8vo,  art  linen,  fLjo. 

Ontline  Histoi;  of  Italy, 


NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Tbe  Red  Tne  Stor;  Book, 

»EW  Lang.      With  19  full-page  and  Si  othe 

iRD.     lamo,  cloth  ornamental,  gilt  edges,  $ 

*,  *  This  voluiae  Is  uniform  with  and  in  continuation  of  Messrs.  Longuans' 
Wl-kDown  Kries  of  Fairy  and  other  story  books  edited  by  Ahdbiw  Lahg, 

H;  Ovn  Fairy  Book. 

""    ■  Illustrations  by  CJoatmN  BrowhE,  T. 

),  clolh  extra,  gilt  edges.  Ja.oa 
1:  Prince  Prigio-Prince  Kicardo— The  Gold  ol  Kalmllee. 


Longmans'  English  Classics. 


NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 
HACAULAVS  ESSAY  ON  MILTON. 

Edited,  with  Introductlcm  and  Notes,  tiv  J.  G.  CrOsweLL,  Esq.,  Head- 
master of  the  Bcearley  School,  New  York,  formerly  Assistant  Professor 
ul  Harvard  University.     60  cents. 

WEBSTER'S  FIRST  BUNKER  HILL  ORATION. 

Edited,  withinlroductlonand  Notes,  by  ProfeMor  F.  N.  Scorr,  of  th* 
Unirersity  of  Michigan.    60  cent*. 

Longmans*  Music  Course. 

By  T.  H.  Bertekshaw,  B.A.,  B.llus.,  AsusUnt  Uasiet  id  tbe  City  of 

Loudon  School. 
Put  I.     Element*  of  Music.      With  Bierclaes.    iimo.    jiceats. 
Pare  II.     HArmony  and  Counterptnat.     with  Eierclsei.   jjceata. 
P«rt  III,  RbjEhin,  Aaftlyais,  uid  Musical  Form.  inPrtfarmiin. 


A  Treatise  on  Computation :  tliSSaS^ 

Contracting  and  Abbreviating  AriUimetlcal  Calculations. 

By  Edward  M.  Lanolev,  U.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Modem 


Algebra  for  Sctiools  and  Colleges. 


8vo,  $1., 


Harvard  School,  New 
I,  for  High  Si 


This  book  is  intended  for  College  preptrailon, _, 

ie*.  and  lor  Freshman  work  which  does  not  eitend  into  special , 

Alaebia.  The  course  is  concise  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  covered  in  a 
single  year  by  studenti  ol  seventeen  or  eiahieen.  The  examples  have  been  so 
selected  and  graded  that  the  student  will  hare  no  dlfficnliy  in  proceeding  step 
t>y  siep  througb  the  entire  worh. 


LONQMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


15  Hast  i6th  Street,  New  York. 
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XEbe  Best  Course 

TO  PURSUE  IN  ADOPTING  ANY  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 

/Iftustc  in  IPubUc  Schools 

is  to  examine,  carefully  and  impartially,  the  various  publications  and  then  select  and  adopt,  without  fear  or  favor, 
that  which  seems  to  possess  the  most  points  of  excellence.    We  believe,  as  the  publishers  of  it,  that 


The  Model 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


Music  Course 


by  John  A.  Broekhoven  and  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  series  that  has  been  produced  up 
to  date  (and  it  is  up  to  date  in  every  particular),  but  we  do  not  expect  everyone  to  think  as  we  do  ;  all  we  ask  is 
a  fair  examination  of  its  merits,  at  the  hands  of  anyone  competent  to  judge,  and  we  have  but  little  doubt  as  to 
what  the  result  will  be,  judging  from  the  almost  unanimously  Favorable  Opinions  received  thus  far.  If  yea 
are  interested  send  for  a  set  of  specimen  pages  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  gotten  up. 

"ELEGANT  SPECIMENS  OF  BOOK  MAKING" 

is  the  unvarying  comment  concerning  the  books  from  the  standpoint  of  mechanical  excellence.    Bound  in  Cloth. 

MAIUNG    PRICES: 

Primer,  26c. ;  1st  Reader,  Snd  Reader,  3rd  Reader,  30c.  each ;  ith  Reader,  Otb  Reader,  6th  Reader,  40c.  eacli 

Examine  "THE  MODEL  MUSIC  COURSE." 


PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY, 

Cincinnati,  New  York,  Cliicago. 


Some  Splendid  New  Booh 

FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  READING. 


The  Partners. 

By  Wm.  O.  IStoddard.  A  story  for  crirls.  The  best  irirrs  book  of  the  year ; 
and  yet  a  boy*s  story  too.    xamo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

The  Book  of  Athletics. 

Edited  by  Norman  W,  Bingham,  Jr.  All  about  out-of-door  sports— base- 
ball, foot-ball,  golf,  cricket,  yacht  nsr,  bycycling,  etc.,  by  the  best  athletes 
in  the  American  colleges.    8vo,  cloih,  fully  illustrated,  $1.50. 

The  True  5tory  of  George  Wash- 

INOTON.  By  Elbridce  S.  Brooks.  The  best  "  child-life  ♦*  of  the  "  Father 
of  His  Country."  Told  for  vounsest  readers,  but  full  of  interest  for  all 
ages.    4to,  cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50. 


Sketches  from  George  Eliot. 

Compiled  by  Julia  Magruder.  Introducing  young  readers  to  the  children 
in  the  great  writer*s  stories.    8vo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Boy  Life  of  Napoleon. 

From  the  French  of  Mmb.  Eugenie  Foa.  The  only  story-life  in  English 
of  tAg  boy  NapoUon,    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25. 

The  Wedding  Day  Book. 

Edited  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates.  Beautifully  bound  in  white  and  gold, 
and  illustrated  by  copies  of  famous  wedding-day  pictures.  An  ideal  wed- 
ding present.    Small  4to,  $2.00. 

Nursery  Finger  Plays. 

By  Emilie  Poulsson.  Music  by  Cornelia  C.  Robske.  This  is  a  standard 
"supplementary"  book  in  every  kindergarten  in  the  land.  Th(>usands  of 
copies  have  been  read  for  the  entertainment  of  the  little  ones  in  nursery 
and  infant  school.    4to,  illustrated  by  Bridgman,  $1.25. 


*^*  For  sale  at  all  bookstores.  Illustrated  Holiday  List  and  new  De- 
scrtplive  Catalogue  free  by  maiL  Send  postal  Jor  THE  Pansy  }'ri;^e 
Offer  to  Boys  and  Girls.  


LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

pa  Pearl  street,  -  -  BOSTON. 


NOW    READY: 


^NIMAL  LIFE 


ON  THE 


GLOBE, 


By^  G.  CfflSHOLM,  A.M.,  F.R.G.S. 

HTHE  latest  addition  to  the  well- known  **  Boston  School 
Series  "  0/  text -books  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed 

from  the  title,  a  treatise  on  Zoology,  but  instead  a 

very  interesting  little  geographical  reader^   written  for 

children    of  the  lower  grades  of  grammar  school  work, 

•   The  style  is  free  from  nonsense  talk  and  technical  terms, 

and  deserves  special  notice  for  clearness  and  simplicity. 

12M0.     CLOTH.      147  pp.     36  CENTS. 

Wood 's  Natural  History  Readers,**  in  six  grades;  **  In- 
formation /headers,"  four  numbers;  **  Philips'  Historical  Read- 
ers,*' four  numbers,  are  the  best  of  their  kind  in  print  for  sup- 
plementary work. 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

15  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON. 
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A  NEW  D.  S.  HISTORY. 

The  most  graphic*  picturesque  literary  enter- 
prise ever  issued  from  the  American  press. 

'HE  WOOLFALL  COMPANY  have  pleasure  in  anoouncine  for  im- 
mediate publication  their  long-projected  and  elaborately  illustrated 
work, 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  STANDARD 
fflSTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  work  is  a  complete  and  graphically  written  History  of  the  United 
States  and  enriched,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars,  by  a  high 
standard  of  pictorial  art. 

The  Standard  History  is  the  monumental  work  of  Edward  S.  Ellis,  M. A., 
the  well-known  author,  who  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  on  the 
Standard  History  and  has,  unquestionably,  made  it 

THE  GREAT  LITERARY  ACHIEVEMENT 

of  his  life.  Toe  work  has  also  had  the  benefit  of  painstaking  literary  re- 
vision and  histoncal  verification  by  other  skilled  writers,  whose  labors  have 
enriched  the  History  in  its  literary  preparation. 

Every  parent  desires  his  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  How  much  there  is  to  interest  and  enlighten  in  the  native  record, 
a  work  like  the  present  is  especially  suited  to  bring  out  and  enforce.  The 
Standard  History  is 

A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF 

replete,  as  it  is,  with  every  important  fact  and  enchanting  incident  likely 
to  interest  not  only  young  people,  but  als>  the  general  reader,  as  well  as 
every  patriotic  citizen. 

The  Standard  Kistory  will  be  published  in  -0  parts,  containing  48  pages 
each,  and  issued  at  the  rate  of  two  parts  a  month,  at  50  cents  a  part, 
printed  on  the  finest  woodcut  paper,  from  type  specially  cast  for  it.  on  a 
full  and  open  page,  in  the  t)est  style  of  the  printer's  art  The  work  will 
contain  about  one  thousand. 

ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

including  over  forty  original  photogravures  and  colored  illustrations, 
specially  prepared  for  it  by  upward  of  twenty  of  the  leading  American 
artists,  also  portraits  and  maps. 

Sptcimen  pages^  shTtvmg  the  size  of  the  printed  page,  letterpress^  the  ar- 
tistic character  o/the  illustrations,  together  with  the  quality  0/ the  paper  upon 
which  the  work  is  printed  will  be  sent  on  applicatton .  Sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion.   Agents  wanted.     Catalogues  0/ our  other  publications  free,, 

THE  WOOLFALL  COMPiNT.  114  Fifth  ATeohe,  Ret  York 

GOOD  BOOKS  for  YODHG  and  OLD. 

THE  WORKS  OF  JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

**The  Mohawk  Edition,**  to  t>e  issued  in  3a  ▼olumes.  Printed  from  new 
plates,  and  bound  in  the  general  style  of  the  new  Hudson  Edition  of  Ir- 
ving** works.  The  edition  will  be  sold  in  sets,  or  in  separate  volumes,  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  of  the  buyer,  and  booksellers  will  always  be  able 
to  make  up  their  sets.  Cloth  extra,  with  frontispiece,  per  volume,  $1.25; 
per  set,  $40.00.    In  course  0/ publication, 

THE  ELIA  SERIES. 

A  Selection  of  Famous  Books,  offered  as  specimens  of  the  best  literature 
and  of  arti«tic  typofirraphy  and  bookmaklng  Printed  on  deckeUedge  papcx*, 
bound  in  full  ooze  calf  with  gilt  tops,  i6mo  (QiMH  inches),  each  volume  (in 
box),  %3,9S, 

%*There  are  three  different  colon  of  binding,  dark,  green  gmruet^  and  umber. 

First  Group:  The  Esa«ys  of  Ella.  3  vols.— Tbe  Dlaooaraee  of 
Eplctetas.— Sesame  and  Xlllea.— Avtobic^irraphy  of  Franklin.— 
Tnoafhto  of  Maroos  Aurelhia. 

AMERICAN  WAR  BALLADS, 

Edited  by  George  Gary  Egeleston.  Comprising  a  selection  of  the  mos* 
notewoitny  ballad  poetry  produced  during  the  Colonial  Period,  the  Indian 
Wars,  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  t8x9-i4,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil 
War.  The  latter  division  includes  the  productions  of  poets  on  l>oth  sides  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Fully  illustrated  from  original  designs.  Two 
volumes  in  one.    i6mo,  ornamental  cloth,  $1.50. 

IRVINQ'S  POPULAR  WORKS. 

The  Sketeh-Book.  By  Washington  Irving.  The  Siudenfs  Editifin^ 
tor  the  use  of  instructors  and  students  of  Enfflisb  Literature,  and  of 
reading  classes.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  A.M.  (Harvard),  Ph.D.  (Yale),  instructor  in  Bncliah  Literature 
at  Yale  College.  Handsomely  printed  in  a  clear  readable  page.  Large 
x2mo,  $x.oo. 

Previously  issued  in  the  Student*s  Series. 
The  Tales  of  a  Traveller.    Edited  by  William  Lyon  Phelps. 
The  Alhambra.    Edited  by  Arthur  Marvin,  B.A.  (Yale),  Instructor  in 

Enirlith  Literature  at  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Uniform  with  the  ibove. 

HEROES  OF  THE  NATIONS  SERIES. 

New  numt)ers.     Large  lamo,  fully  illustrated,   each,  cloth,  $1.50,   half 

leather,  $rj4. 

Charles  Xt  f .  and  the  Collapse  ef  the  Swedish   Kmplre,  1 688- 

1719.    By  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  author  of    *  The  Life  of  GusUvus  III." 
Liorenso  de'MLedlcl.    By  Edward  Armstrong,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen *s 

College,  Oxford. 
Joan  of  Are.    By  Mrs.  Ollphant,  author  of  **  Makers  of  Florence,  etc.,  etc. 

Mote*  on  New  Boohs,  a  quarttrlv  hulUtin,  Prospectuset  of  the  ^^  Stories  0/ 
ihs  Nmiiont'^  *nd  ^*  Heroes  e/ths  Nations,''^  sent  on  mpplicatton, 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  New  York  and  London. 


BRIGHT,  READABLE,  AHRACTIVE! 


Christmas 


Boolcs. 


Or.  WillUm  Wricht'.  New  Book. 

An  Account  of  Palmyra  and  Zenobla,  ^JISLST'S'  •gihS. 

and  the  Desert.   By  Dm.  William  Wriaht.  author  of  "Tbe  Empire  of  the  Hit- 
tltes,"  etc  Beantlrully  lUnstrated  thronghoat.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  fSJU. 

"  This  l8  a  handsomely  printed,  well  llluRtrated  rolnme  of  9M  pases.  reeiting 
the  explorations  and  adveatures  of  nine  years  In  this  historic  land.  Its  graphic, 
cooclse  descrlpiloDs  of  famooK  places  mow  In  ruins  and  Its  clear  pen  pictures  of 
the  people  that  live  and  waodrr  over  these  lands  are  both  entertaining  and  pro- 
lliable  reading."— 7%e  Chioa^o  Itter-Osoan,  Sept.  14,  IMS. 


3 

SPLENDID 

BOYS' 

BOOKS. 


Boris.  The  Bear  Hunter ;  *  ^SS  ^Si 

and  His  Time*.  By  Faio  Wvhaw.  author  of  *-  Out 
of  Doors  In  Tsarland."  etc.  Illustrated  by  W.  8. 
Btaeey.    12mo.  cloth,  extra,  $1.15. 

"  The  right  kind  of  a  book  for  a  boy— doing  for  the 
Russia  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  Mraes  before  St. 
Petersburg  was  built  what  Mayne  field  and  Cooper 
have  done  for  the  American  Inulans."— iVesbytsHan. 

J.  MmcDonal4*a  Oxley*a  Latest  Books. 

Oxiey  (J.  nacDonald).  tee'.'«'c^?*?|*Ji« 

handsomely  bound  In  cloth  extra,  and  luUy  Illus- 
trated. $..50. 

"J.  MacDonald  Oxley  knows  how  to  write  for  boys. 
.  .  .  .  It  Is  a  fresh,  briRbr:  enjoyable  book,  and  no 
boy  Into  whose  hands  It  falls  will  Im>  willing  to  lay  it 
aside  until  he  has  finished  the  last  chapter." 

—The  Literary  World, 

My  Stranee  Rescue,  IjS^-JJfJ  "J^rte.^' 

In  Canada.    19mo,  cloth,  extra.  Illustrated.  $1  J2i. 
"  Will  delight  both  boys  and  glrls.'*-y.  F.  TiwtM. 


TArrh.RAsir«kr«  nf  Hicf  nrv    Second  Series.  From  the  Reformation  to 
I  Orcn-oearers  UI  nisiory.  the  Beginning  of  the  French  RerolnUon. 

By  AMKLiA  HoTCHnrsoii  STsmLL^io,  H.A.    i3mo,  cloth,  80  cents. 

The  historical  "torch  bearers"  In  this  series,  each  of  whom  forms  the  central 
figure  in  tht^  events  and  scenes  of  his  time.  Include  William  of  Oranse.  Hlr  Fran- 
cis Drake,  Henry  of  Navarre.  Uusuvus  Adolphus.  Oliver  Cromwell.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Peter  the  Ureat.  Frederick  the  Great,  and  George  Washington. 

Uniform  with  above. 

Tfiiv«h»IVkjir^rc  nf  HIcforv  First  Series.  A  Connected  Series  of  Hls- 
1  Orcn-Dearers  01  nisxery .  torlcal  sketches.  l2mo,  cloth,  so  cents. 
"The  narrative  is  direct  and  concise,  and  adapted  to  younger  readers,  whom  It 
Is  the  author's  design  to  Interest  In  hUtorlcal  literature ;  a  chronoloffleal  table  of 
the  evenu  alluded  to  In  the  text  and  an  Index  of  names  and  places  are  ap- 
pended."—Jouriial  0/  Kduoation. 


For  sale  by  all  Bookseller*,    Sent,  postpaid^  on  receipt  0/ price, 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS.  Publishers  and  Importers, 

33  East  iTtta  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


LITTLE,  BROWN,  &  COMPANY'S 

New  Holiday  Books. 


Victorian  5ons:s. 


Ltbics  or  THB  ArrBcnom  anp  Natdrb.  Collected  and  Illustrated  by  Edmund 
H.  Garrett,  with  Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse.  Printed  on  handmade  paper, 
with  etched  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  4  etched  headings,  and  30  photogravure 
plates.  8vo.  Cloth,  with  rich  cover  design.    $6  ro. 

A  companion  work  to  Garrett*s  "  Ellaaltethan  Songs." 


A  Ploclc  of  Qirls  and  Boys. 


Kora  Perry's  new  book.   Illustrated  by  Charlotte  TlfTany  Parker.  l2mo.  Cloth, 

gilt.  •l.fiO. 
Uniform  with  the  above,  A  Bosssim  Gaeuu  or  Giaus  and  Horn  Bbvhax. 


Tlie  Romances  of  Alexandre  Dumas.     New  Series. 

Comprising  AscAino ;  Th«  Was  or  Womkw;  Black,  tm  Stobt  or  ▲  Doo ;  and 
Talks  or  the  Caucasus.  With  frontispieces.  6  vols.  i2mo.  Decorated  cloth, 
gilt  top.  ilJO  per  volume ;  p.aln  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25  per  volume. 


Colonial  History  and  Romance. 


THB  CoLOiOAL  Cavalibr.  By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Illustrated  by  Harry  Ed- 
wards.  12010.   Cloth,  extra.    $2.00. 

Thbeb  Herowf.8  or  New  Bsoland  Rosiaxcb  :  Illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
12mo.   CI«>th.  extra.   $2.00, 

Thb  Head  or  a  HinroREO.  A  Romcnce  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  By  Maud 
Wilder  Goodwin,    mmo.   Cloth,  extra.   $1.25. 


A  Romance  of  Lalce  Qarda. 


A  Madoicia  or  thb  Alps.    Translated  from  the  German  of  B.  Scbnlxe  8mldt  by 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole.    Ifimo.    Cloth,  extra.   $1J2S. 


The  Clioice  Worlcs  of  Qeori^e  Sand. 

Comprising  Thb  Master  Mosaic  Workers,  Fadettk,  The  DEvn.'s  Pool,  and 
Frahcoisthb  WAir.  Complete  and  faithful  translations.  Beautifully  printed 
editions,  with  etche<l  fn)ntl«pleces.  750  copies  printed  on  Windsor  paper.  4  vols. 
16mo.    Boardu,  gilt  top,  $«.Ui)  net. 

Illustrated  Christmas  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 


LITTLE,. BROWN,  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

'  S5^  WeuMngton  St.,  Botton. 
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Christmas 

EXERCISES/BOOKS,  and  CARDS. 

We  carry  all  the  Christmas  Exercises,  Books,  and  Enter- 
tainments published.    Send  for  list. 

We  have  a  number  of  New  Stencils  suitable  for  school  use, 
5  cts.  to  10  cts.  each.     Four  assorted  for  25  cts. 

For  ChristmoB  or  Gift  Books  consult  our  School  and 
Home  Library  CaftUogue.  It  contains  5,000  titles  with 
full  descriptions  and  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  it  now  and  make 
selections  before  the  holiday  rush  comes. 

Our  Three  Little  Lovers  of  Nature. 

Is  a  very  fine  licde  work,  and  is  appropriate  for  a  Christmas 
present  to  any  child.     Price,  cloth,  35  cts. ;  paper,  25  cts. 

Child's  Christ-Tales. 

•^By  Andrea  Hofer.  Stories  and  legends  of  the  Christ  Child. 
Illustrated  with  reproductions  from  the  greatest  masters.  Just 
what  mothers  and  icindergartners  have  long  wanted  to  help  pre- 
sent The  Child  Life  of  Christ  to  children.     Price.  Ii.oo. 

Send  for  Our  List  of  Games. 

Much  in  it  is  desirable  for  Gifts  to  Children. 

Holiday  Buds  and  Blossoms. 

A  fine  collection  of  Readings — Prose  and  Poetry,  nicely  illus- 
trated, handsome  cover,  124  large  pages.  Any  child  from  seven 
to  twelve  years  will  get  enjoyment  for  months  from  it.  Price, 
50C. ;  three  copies,  $1  00. 

Our  Christmas  Cards 

Are  put  up  especially  for  school  trade.  Send  for  list,  or  send 
as  much  money  as  you  can  invest,  saying  how  many  cards  wanted, 
and  good  value  will  be  sent. 


Our  Catalogue  of  Teachers  Helps  should  be  in  your 
hands.     New  edition  now  out.     128  pages.     Send  card  for  it. 

If  what  is  wanted  is  not  found  herewith,  send  money  and  we 
will  fill  your  wants. 

A.  FLANAGAN,  Chicago.  Ills. 


R.  F.  FENNO  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  I/fw  lytrttf  C  A.  HEXTV,  tAt  Priuet  t/ Sttry^lUn. 

A  GIRL  OF  THE  COMMUNE. 

By  G.  A,  Henty,  author  of  »•  In  Freedom's  Cause,"  "With  Lee  in 
Virginia,"  etc.    i2mo,  handsome  cloth,  $2.25. 

Fourth  Edition  Now  Roady, 

A  GALLOWAY  HERD. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT,  author  of  »*The  Raiders,"  "The  Stickit  Min- 
ister," etc.    lamo,  cloth,  $x.oo. 

A  delUrhtf ul  story  of  Scottish  Moorland  life,  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  '*  The 
Lilac  Sunbomiet.** 

Now  IllustraUd  EdiHona  o/J,  M,  BARRIERS  Famona  SkoUkot  0/  Seottitk 

Pom$ant  Li/o  and  Ckarmettr. 

A  WINDOW  IN  THRUMS  |  AULD  LIGHT  D) YLLS 

By  J.  M.  Barrie,  author  of  "  The  Little  Minister,"  etc.     Each  char- 
mingly illustrated.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.25,  each. 

A  Now  and  Entrancing"  IVork  hyjuioo  Vomo, 

CAPTAIN  ANTIFER. 

By  JULES  VERNE,  author  of  "  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the 
Sea,"  etc.    With  72  full-page  illustrations.    lamo,  handsome  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  Now  Charaetoriotie  Story  by  MRS,  OLTPHANT, 

THE  STORY  OF  A  GOVERNESS. 

By  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  OLIPHANT,  author  of  "  The  Chronicles  of  Carlinff- 
ford,"  etc.    lamo,  doth,  $1.25. 

Now  lllnttraUd  Editions  0/ Hall  CainoU  Notahlo  Manx  Storios, 

THE  DEEMSTER.  I  A  SON  OF  HAGAR. 


Bt  HALL  CAINE,  author  of  "The  Scapegoat,"  "The  Manxman," etc 
Characteristically  iUuttrated.    Cloth,  $1.25,  each. 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent,  post  Tree,  by  the 
publishers  on  receipt  of  price. 

R.  F.  FENNO  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

113  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CHRISTMAS    BOOK8 

FubU.hcd  by 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

and  sold  by  sU  dealers. 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature. 

By  Elizabeth  Harrison. 

**  Every  aspirinf^  teacher  and  earnest  mother  would 
seek  to  possess  this  little  book  if  she  knew  how  much 
of  help  and  inspiration  it  conuins."— Public  School 
Journal. 

'*We  most  heartily  wish  that  this  little  book  of 
Miss  Harrison*s  might  find  a  place  in  every  home.** — 
The  Standard. 

*'  This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  children  and  deserves  a  place  by  the  side  of  Preyer 
and  Perez.'*— School  Journal. 

"  It  i«  the  ablest  work  on  the  mon  siioaificant  sub- 
ject that  has  yet  come  to  my  table.**— Prances  Will- , 
ard. 

Printed  on  laid  paper,  neatly  bound  in  cloth  with 
ff ilt  top.    Price,  $r  .00  net. 

The  Vision  of  Dante. 

By  Elizabeth  Harrison.  A  story  for  little  children 
and  a  talk  for  their  mothers. 

"Great  scholars  have  written  and  philosophized 
and  speculated  upon  the  Divine  Comedy  all  these 
aires,  throwing  scarce  a  ray  of  li^ht  upon  the  poem 
which  is  a  veUed  book  to  the  million ;  but  here  in 
Chicago  a  woman  has  told  a  story  to  little  children, 
and  lo !  the  whole  is  bathed  in  a  soft  light  that  reveals 
the  ptupose  of  the  poem,  and  at  her  call  the  *  buried 
secret  *  comes  fonh  from  the  tomb  this  Eastertide  to 
tell  us  as  alwajrs  the  one  truth  that  *  Love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law.*  **— The  Parthenon. 

Printed  on  wmdsor  hand-made  paper,  beautifully 
bound.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  Prices,  ^.50 
and  $1.50. 

Christmastide. 

An  invaluable  book  to  every  mother  at  Christmas- 
time. It  contains  two  talks  from  Miss  Harrison: 
one  on  how  to  celebrate  Christmas  with  children,  and 
the  other  on  the  value  of  toys  in  the  education  of 
the  child.  It  also  contains  classified  lists  of  toys  and 
books  suitable  for  children  uf  different  ages,  and 
closes  with  a  number  of  Christmas  stories.  Bound 
in  pink  and  gilt.    Price,  50  cents  net. 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  will  be  made  on  all  book- 
lets published  b3r  the  Chicage  Kindergarten 
College.    For  list  and  prices  address, 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 

10  Tan  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 


J.  SELWIN  TAIT  &  SONS. 

**  A  meritorious  catalogue,  combining  attractive  typography  and  paper  with  well  prepared  matter.  Is  iisoed 
by  J.  SELWIN  TAIT  &  SONS.  By  means  of  compact  descriptions  and  brief  quoted  characterlsatloos.  the  reader 
is  enabled  to  form  a  fair  general  idea  of  each  work  In  the  list."— rAs  Dial. 


ukTumr 
Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  Ransom. 

By  David  Malcolm,  author  of  '*  A  Fiend  Incarnate." 
No.  2  of  the  Zenda  Series.    16mo,  cloth.   75  cts. 

Wayne  and  His  Friends :    A  Book  For 

BOTs.    By  J.  Sklwim  Tait,  author  of  "  Who  Is  the 
Man?**  *'My  Friend  Pasquake,"  etc.    Beautifully 
Illustrated.    12mo,  cloth.   #1.25. 
"  Of  the  rery  highest  order  and  worthy  to  rank  with 
Leiand  and  Andersen."— iVie  10  York  World, 


riorioM, 
A  Jesuit  of  To-Day. 

By  Obanob  McNeill.   iSmo,  cloth. 


$ijoa. 


The  Model  of  Christian  Qay. 

By  HORACC  ANimucT  Vachkll.  author  of  "  The  Rom- 
ance of  Judge  Ketchum."    12mo,  cloth.   iliJO. 

A  Savage  of  Civilization. 

By    .   .    .   405  pages.    12mo,  cloth.   SLCO. 


OTHMR   mmw  ^umuoATto/itm. 


The  Invisible  Playnuite. 

By  William  Camtor.    l6mo,  cloth.    7S  cts. 

Leaves  of  the  Lotos. 

By  Davto  Baxks  Sickkls.   16mo.  dotb.   $1X0, 

A  woman's  Love  Letters. 

By  SoPHiK  M.  Almon-Hknslst.    16mo,  cloth.  fLOd 

An  Oaten  l>ipe. 

By  Bev.  Jambs  B.  KmnroM.   16mo,  cloth.   $IM, 
For  sale  by  all  booksellerB,  or  Bent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  tbe  pablUbers* 

J.  SELWIN  TAIT  &  SONS,  65  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Scottish  Folk-Lore:  or  Reminiscences 

OP  ABBRDERN8UIBB  FBOM  FinAPORR  TO  OOWN.     By  Bev. 

Duncan  Anderson,  M.A.   12mo.  cloth.   $1.00. 

THE  FLEUR-DE-LIS  POETS. 

The  fleur-de-lis  poets  are  ezqulnltely  bound  In  Illum- 
inated covers  with  gilt  top  and  untrlqimed  edges  and 
are  printed  on  laid  paper.  They  are  especially  suited 
for  presentation  volumes. 


FREHCH  BOOKS 
FRBHCH  CAlEMDiRS. 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

851  &  853  Sixth  Ave.,  Nora  West  Cor,  ^hst„  NEW  YORK. 


FRENCH  CALENDARS  1896. 


WITH  DAILY  QUOTATIONS    ' 
.     FROM  FRENCH  AUTHORS 


40o..   50o.,    6O0.,    75o.,   $1.00,   $1.26,   $l.60. 

Sond/or  List  0/ Books  Suiiablo/or  Holiday  Prosonis, 


VICTOR  HUGO'S  WORKS  IN  FRENCH. 


Lres  MIserables.     5  vols.     lamo.     Half  morocco, 
$13.50.    Cloth,  $0.50. 

Notre-Dame  De  Paris,  a  vols.  izmo.  With  aoo  Il- 
lustrations in  Photogravures.    Half  morocco,  $6.00 

Xotre-Dame  de  Paris.    Cloth,  S3.00. 


Quatrevlng^t-Trelse.    i  vo^    lamo.    Half  moroc- 
co, $3.co.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

lies  fravmlllears  de  la  aaer.    z  vol.    lamo.  Half 

morocco,  $3.00. 

L.es  TravalleuTs  de  la  mer.    Ooth,  $1.50. 


Complete  Catalogue^  embracing  all  French  and  other  Foreign  Literature  sent  on  application, 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  Publisher,  Bookseller,  Stationer  and  Prtotef, 

851  and  853  Sixth  Avenue,  n.  w.  Corner  48tb  St.,  NEW/, YORK. 
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Christmas  Magazines. 

Scribner's  Christmas  number 
seventy  illustrations,  twelve  of  them  in 
color,  printetl  in  a  very  original  way,  across 
the  text  of  a  fantastic  story  by  Brander 
Matthews.  Frank  R,  Stocktoti  contributes 
a  graceful  story  with  unexpected  situations, 
and  tbere  is  also  a  story  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris.  The  remarkable  group  of  articles 
on  great  English  artists  are  enrich ed  with 
-a  paper  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse  on  Alma- 
Tadcma.  The  twenty  illastrations  have 
been  selected  under  the  advice  of  the  ar- 
tist himself.  A.  E.  Waifous  has  a  charming 
renoiniscence  of  Theater  alley  and  the  old 
Park  theater  in  the  days  of  Fanny  Kemble. 

The  leading  article  in  the  December  Al' 
lantic  is  John  Fiskc's  historical  study  en- 
titled ■'  The  Starving  Time  in  Old  Virginia." 
This  issue  also  contains  three  short  stories: 
'■  Witchcraft,"  by  L,  Dougall ;  '  The  End 
of  the  Terror."  by  Robert  Wilson;  and 
"Dorothy,"  by  Harriet  Lewis  Bradley.  Other 
articles  of  interest  arc  "  A  New  England 
Woodpile,"  an  outdoor  sketch,  by  Rowland 

E.  RoQinson  ;  ■■  The  Defeat  of  lae  Spanish 
Armada,"  by  W,  F.  Tiiton  ;  "  An  Idler  on 
Missionary  Ridge,"  a  Tennessee  sketch,  by 
Bradford  Torrey;  "Being  a  Typewriter," 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  toe  machine 
10  literature,  by  Lucy  C.  Ball :  "  Notes 
from  a  Traveling  Diary."  a  study  of  the 
new  Japan,  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  ;  and  ■'  To 
3  Friend  in  Politics,"  an  anonymous  letter. 
The  series,  "  New  Figures  in  Literature  and 
Art,"  has  attracted  wide  attention.  The 
subject  of  the  third  paper,  appearing  in  this 
issue,  is  Hamlin  Garland.  There  iire  fur- 
ther chanters  in  Gilbert  Parker's  powerful 
serial,  "  The  ieaisof  the  Mighty,"  and  two 
poems  of  exceptional  quality,  "  The  Song 
of  a  Shepherd-Boy  at  Bethlehem."  by 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  and  ■■  The 
Hamadryad."  by  Edward  A.  Uffington 
Valentine. 

Thi  C(«/<i»'>' editors  havejiad  the  chance 
10  select  twelve  of  the  most  striking  of 
Tissot's  famous  pictures  illustrating  the  life 
ol  Christ,  and  they  appear  in  the  Christmas 
number.  Bernhard  Siavenbagen,  kapell- 
meister at  Weimar,  contributes  a  short  ar- 
ticle on  Humperdinck's  "  Hansel  und 
Gretel."  It  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait 
and  a  reproduction  of  a  piece  of  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  uf  Humperdinck's  new 
fairy-opera,  not  yet  produced.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  contribution  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  powerful  stories  that  has  ever 
come  from  his  hand.  It  is  called  "Tlie 
Brushwood  Boy,"  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Ensilaad,  India,  and  the  world  of  dreams. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  new  novel,  "Tom 
Crogan."  begins  in  this  number.  The 
labor  problem  enters  into  it,  and  in  its  plot 
Mr.  Smith  is  said  to  have  utilized  some  of 
his  experiences  as  a  builder.  C.  S.  Rein- 
hart  furnishes  the  illustrations. 


The  Forum  for  December 
uncommonly  inierestlmg  article  by  Mr.  Al- 
bert D.  Vandam,  lauthor  of  "An  English- 
man in  Paris")  entitled  "The  Trail  of 
■  Trilby  ',"  He  makes  "  Trilby  "  a  peg  for 
his  own  recollections  of  the  Quartier  Latin 
and  Bohemian  haunt?  during  the  Second 
Empire,  giving  the  places  and  characters  in 
"Trilby     their  real  names, 

Mrs.  Bu'ion  Harrison,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  J.  T,  Trowbiidge,  George  Parsons 
Lath rop.  and  Robeit  Louis  Steven  > on  are 
among  the  contributors  to  the  Christmas 
St  NicAolas. 


GHRISTMIS  GIRDS,  BOOKLETS  JlllO  GILENDIRS,  BVJIIL. 

inckntn  far  13  99,  -nd  ^O  trntm 
IKla(Ieurar|d.4U  ud  Ul  ctuu  tot 


[HMiUge.   tiaiurui 


finer  Cudi.  Bod  ■  VU 


!•  far  ■oalasr.  17  OneChrlit- 

. rf'Iin'Dou.''wlt'h%ta"aM 'r  cSn'oniH  uTh*"" 

.).  KBd  6  ecDtB  far  »•«>■«.  BcboUwwIeclJoii  ot  U 

-jirda.  wirhDDeunn.BrtlvlloHotiLTTaBoiTp. 

N«.4.-t'arll.  ■■dtj  «>■■■  far • •"  '— — ■ '— 

1  gs.  IncludliwaDKiHLCaLiii] 
Ne.  S.-fTsr  ^Sceali,  Bad  S  le 
No.S^-^VarSUBe'Mik   bdiI  4  ei 

No.  T.-Far9UBeBIa,aDd4ceBlar«TBHtHae.  JICIirlMmaaBoDk- 
li:U,  or  Huciu  WardBDd  ocben  wllh  ddii  Forur  ouxnuHror  IM. 

No.  8.~FDrtl,i>DdKriB.  faTraHaee.TaitlatlDBooklMa.lnelad- 
lciione—llbvanla  \\j  KlH  Ha'srial,  iBd  UwllB«DUIcat  Booklft 

No.  H. -BIRTHDAY  PAC&KT.    Far  SOceala,  BBd4  eeala 

Na'^^^l3ffc*T-P'rHO«"  AfKltK    ymr'i'o  wnta,  -23 

ft\n   TFArHFR^       Ol  Branliral  Carda.  bo  tiro  allkr. 

run     ItflLntNS.  tomn  r>Dc/itiapedrtartl.  and  H  eeati 

^      ^^^L^^^me       -    J  lorpnatage.    Brtlcr  uwrlii>«n(,  H.  anii  lU  cesti  tor  DoRaap. 

"^itVlA?*                                    HTAMPS  AND  POSTAL  NOTKS  BCCEITKD. 
NnVPTTTF.*!  "I  l.%.a8.»0,*5j«iiti»nrtM-'"l>-  ""  BlHhdav  or  AoBlverMi>,.  wtleh  will 
aKJI Hiljliaa  be«Mcot«dwllho»re (ordlllrrenlMjwj and »^«.  Alio. Bmmo^^  


iTsr  wp  will  prcpBTf^nllhl  chan 

.".ja-rwr.ra'.":  "'""'■  ' 

ENGRAVED  VISITrKG-CARDS.  ^l,!}-'i^r^^,tr'SSSS  F'T'&Ad'IfBSy'c'r!.  jl'yM!* 

lalB  or  lllani 
b.  aare  ta  bIti 

H.  H.  CARTER  &  CO.,  5  Somerset  St. 


(near  Beacon),    -   Boston. 


Webster's  International  Di^ionary 

iiucca,oro/u^-t'.wM'igr.i.-  jHE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

standard  oiUiot-  S.Snjireino  Courl.tliol.  H.llov'lPnnUniiOmte.uiaol 

THE   BEST   FOR   PRACTICAL  PURPOSES,   BECAUSE 
It  li  aa»y  to  Hnd  the  word  wanteil. 


cartaln  Iht  prOBunelallon 


T  ilUcrltkalli  iiitirkF.1  Ii 


G.  A  c  Slerrlam  Co..  ■Mibllntiers.  Sprtiinfleld.  Maitn. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


A  Popular  History  of  the  Reformation  and  Modern  Protestantism. 

Brlhel..HtG.  T.  BiTTAKV,  M. A..  H.Sc,  auihor  ol  "  The  Worlds  RelUisna,"  "The  World's  InhabniinH.'' 

Mc.     Wiih  aboui  4D]  iUuslraliaiM.    Mtdium  Svo,  cloth.  Kill.  Si-w. 
/^,A^l's°"\oX"  """     """"'■      "  '"""•' ^'""^    i.cj.licho.rshiparecoii.pel.111.   -..<■. 

I.     The  Poets'  Bible:  Old  Testament  Division. 

a.    The  Poet«'  Bible:  New  Testament  Division. 

BdilFd  and  arranied  bT  Rer.  W.  Gakreit  Hukda".  aulhor  ol  "  The  Silent  Voice."    Crown  gvo, '.buckram 

Sundiy'scbool  »  well  as  day  te>cb«<.  ministeni  and  clergymen  and  public  Ipeaken  of  every  ■nil,  la 

intnluible  antholotiy.  Hia  acquainUBce  with  poeli  li  unique,  he  i>  Tolumlncul  iahisreadinKandcBtaalic 
in  his  lane.  In  iheic  ToliuntBlie  hu  collecied  all  ilie  noblm  pocmilliuiiratlye  of  viiriaui  portion!  of  the 
Mevr  and  Old  TeiUmenli,  and  ao  arfanscd  tbem.  that  a  writf  r  or  public  speaker  wDo  i>  in  wan<  ot  i  po«D 
to  [lluuraie  any  panlcular  lul.  can  pal  btt  band  upon  the  very  ihinj;  ai  a  momeni'i  notice. 

"  U  would  be  difficult  lo  find  a  more  intereulaK.  and  we  miKhi  wy  valuable  valume  iban  the  '  Poeii 
Bible.'    It  ibould  be  in  all  lihrarlei,"— ri*  Sftctaiir. 

WARD,   LOCK   &  BOWDEN,   LTD.,    15   East   lath   Street,  New  York. 


ok  a/ Ihf  kill 


!.,/«,< 


The  best  Productions  of  the  Best  Auihoi-s  of  all  limes  and 
countries.    The  PoetS  Of  the  World.     With  many  Manuscript 
Fac-Sioiilcs.     The    new    features   include   poems   from   Recent 
Poets  Mquisiicly  Illustrated,  groups  o(  quotable  "Fragments" 
y    11  added   to  each    Department,  ami.  for   ready    access  to    it  all,   a 

I    1  |\T)Q  TITT     Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations  (15.000  references). 
lillMnlV  ^^"^  beauty  and  complelene-s  are  thus  given  lo  the  malchiess 

XJl  VI.  UI.  J      Bryant  Collection  of  Poetry  and  Song,  a  library  in  itself,  of 
"Pi*  TO  DATE  "      perennial  interest,  that  refines  the  taste  jnd  widens  the  literacy 
horizon  of  (very  home  it  enters. 
In  artistic  bindings— a  Superb  Gift,     i.ioo  pages,  hne  il lustrations,  full  gih,  t;.oo, 
(6. 50,  SS.;o  and  $i;.oo,  prepaid  10  any  address.    Send  for  description. 
Solicitors  tmploytd. 

FORDS,  HOWARD.  A  HULBERT,  47  East  Tenth  St.,  New^Yortt'City. 
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Christmas  Magazines. 

Sanu  Qaus  tetis  alt  of  his  b^t  secrets  in 
the  Christmas  number  of  Ckild-Garden, 
KJDderganen  Literature  Co.,  Chiugo. 
which  is  the  chiJdren's  own  Icindergartea 
monthijr,  and  the  mothers'  brave  liitle  otir- 
sery  helper.  The  December  number  has  a 
tri-colored  cover  o(  Manila's  "Guiding  An- 
gel," and  brims  with  thiity-two  pages  of 
story,  song,  and  play.  Some  ot  the  good 
.things  are  the  stories  of  Bessie's  "  First 
Christmas  Tree."  "  Christmas  in  the  Sunny 
South,"  '•  A  Story  Found  in  the  Skies,"  and 
the  "Cheery  Letter  Box."  Every  mother 
of  a  young  family  should  secure  a  copy  of 
the  Christmas  Child-Garden. 

Among  other  iiiteresiing  Lincoln  mate- 
rial, the  I>ecember  McCture's  contains  3 
hitherto  unpublished  account  of  how  Lin- 
coln, at  the  risk  of  bis  life,  saved  three  men 
from  drowning  during  a  spring  freshet. 
This  happened  when  he  was  \  youn;;  man 
of  twenty-two,  and  was  at  Sangamon, 
building  the  flaiboat  for  his  trip  to  New 
Orleans.  There  is  the  usual  abundance  of 
Kood  stories  including  a  Christmas  story, 
one  of  Anthony  Hope's  ever- welcome 
Zenda  stories,  and  a  humorous  story  of 
African  exploration  and  London  stage  hfe 
by  Robert  Barr.  Elizabeth  Stuan  Poelps 
begins  m  this  nnmoer  a  series  of  remin> 
iscences,  the  first  instalment  dealing  with 
her  life  at  Andover, 

Godty's,  the  oldest  of  the  magazines,  fol- 
lows the  good  old  custom  ot  proffering 
Christmas  conlcctionsinr  their  proper  season. 
The  December  number  is  notable,  there- 
fore, with  Yule-tide  fiaion  and  verse, 
besides  such  seasonable  articles  as  "  Holi- 
day Decorations,"  "Christmas,  Past  and 
Present,"  and  "  Christmas  Day  in  a  Japan- 
ese Go-Down"— this  latter  richly  illustrated 
by  C.  D.  WeldoQ.  FcrQaps  the  chief  li 
ture  of  this  number  is,  however,  an  exti 
aive  account  of  the  great  "  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,"  a  forerunner  of  the  Jan. 
uary  issue,  which  is  to  be  a  special  "  wo- 
man's number,'' 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Kinder- 
gartttt  Magasint,  Kindergarten  Literature 
Co.,  Chicago,  contains  the  following  mler- 
esting  educational  matter  ;  Tributes  to  Eu- 
gene Field,  by  prominent  literary  men; 
"  Switzerland  and  Her  Schools,"  by  Ed- 
ward B.  Yegher ;  "  Unpublished  Letters  of 
Elizabeth  Peabody ;"  "  Children  of  St. 
Michaels."  by  Grace  Hallam— a  sketch  of 
kindergarten  life  in  a  village;  "Girlhood 
Days  at  Keilhau."  by  Frau  Henrietta 
Schrader,  of  Berim;  "The  Mother-Play 
Book  Study  Questions  and  Answers,"  as 
conducted  by  Susan  E.  Blow,  after  the 
Chautauqua  plan.  Also  the  usual  amount 
of  current  news  and  practical  experiences. 

Some  twenty  years  ago.  when  Congress 
was  making  a  tariff,  one  of  the  sections 
enumerated  what  articles  should  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.  Among  the  articles 
specified  were  '•  all  foreign  iruit  plants," 
etc.  meaning  planis  imporied  for  irans- 
plantiny.  propagation,  or  experiment,  Tne 
enrolling  clerk,  m  copying  the  bill,  acci- 
dently  ciianped  the  hyphen  m  the  com- 
pound word  "  fruit-pianis."  to  a  comma, 
making  it  read  "all  foreign  Iruit,  plants," 
etc.  As  a  result  of  ihis  misiake.  lor  a  year, 
or  until  Congress  could  remedy  ihc  blunder, 
all  the  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  ^riipes. 
and  other  foreign  fruits  were  admitted  free 
of  duty.  This  little  mistake,  cost  the  gov- 
it  less  than  two  million  dollars. 


''My  Hair  is  my  Pride, 


"  It  is  nearly  fifty  inches  long, 
of  fine  quality  and 
very  thick. 
When   asked,  as  I  am  many 
times  a  week,  how  I  pre- 
serve its  beauty,  my 
reply  is  always  the  same : 

'By  Using 
Packer's  Tar  Soap. ' 

As    a    hair    preserver    and 

beautifier  I  would  and  do 

recommend  it  to  all." 

From  a  'Boston  Lady. 


My  Complexion. 

"I  find  PACKER'S  TAR 
SOAP  most  refreshing  and  de- 
licious for  the  bath.  It  gives 
one  such  a  sense  of  exquisite 
cleanliness.  I  have  used  but 
two  cakes,  and  my  Skin  has 
become  Soft  and  Fine,  and  my 
Complexion  is  greatly  im- 
proved." 

From  a  Pmaddthia  Lady. 

THIS  REMARKABLE  HEAD  OF  HAIR  is  kept  in  the  condition  which  has  made  it  famous  by 

Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  p.  o.  Box  198s  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


"§weetHo/ae"§oar 

you  C»M  M*VE  YOUR  CHOICE 

A"CHAinag2SftR/«?gS 

A"eifOtttCtt9tt^CsK 


'e«AtrrAW«sS,^jp.ATQ(  J-Rtt, 


i  eOX  FOR  $10.00. 

It  rwsii  would  coBt,    810.00   VOU     GET    BOTH 

•10.00 


iniu>, 


0.00 


fO^llO.' 


00 


SEND    BOX    AND    EITHER    PREMIUM  ON  TMIBTY  0*YS'  TRIAL;    'F 
YOU    C*N    REMIT    $10  00    IF    NOT,    HOLD    GOODS    SUBJECT  TO 

The  L^KIN  30AP  MFC-  CO-  BuFFALo.NY 

Our  offer  fully  explained  in  The  School  JofRN.Al.,  Nov.   16. 

art  ?^iabj'"in  e^TyTsy'Siid  fulfill  t^^t^a.  adveniK^  .bovt-W. 


READERS  will    confer  a  favor  by   mentioning  The  Journal  when 
eating  with  advertisers. 
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A   GENUINE   VIOLET,    AND    CHARMING    HOLIDAY   GIFT. 


THE  NEW 

CROWN  nOLET 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  much  of  what  is  sold  as  Violet  Perfume  contains  no  violet  at  all,  but  is 
an  imitation  of  violet  made  from  chemicals.  The  Crown  Perfumery  Co.  have  given  great  attention  to  this 
popular  odor  and  are  producing  it  in  great  perfection.  No  Chemicals  whatever  are  used,  but  the  genu- 
ine essence  of  the  flowers,  gathered  from  the  violet  gardens  of  the  Riviera.  This  essence  is  highly  concen- 
trated and  gives 

THE     DELianTFUL    ODOR    OF    THE     FLOWER     ITSELF. 


at  once  refined,  delicate,  rich  and  lasting.     Small  fac-s 
prepared  in  order  that  Udies  may  test  its  quality. 


lile  bottles  of  this  new  Crown  Violet    have   been 


A5K    YOUR     DRUOOIST     FOR    THE     NEW    CROWN    VIOLET. 


PRICE. 


IN    A    BEAUTIFUL    OASKET. 


SLSO. 


By  sending  this  amount  to  Caswell,  Massev  &  Co.,  New  York;  Melvin  &  Badger  or  T.  Metcalf  Co,  Boston; 
George  B.  Evans,  PhiJa. :  Leland  Miller,  St.  Louis ;  Wilmot  J.  Hall  &  Co.,  Cin  ,  or  W.  C.  Scupham,  Chicago,  a  bottle 
of  this  delightful  perfume  will  be  sent,  prepaid  to  any  address;  or  by  sending  11  cents  in  stamps  a  fac-simile  Bijou  bottle  will  be 

THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO. 

177  New  Bond  Street,       -       -       London. 

HAKBR3  OF  THE  tlNIVERSAI,  t 


Grab-Apple  Blossoms  and  Matsukita  Perfomes, 
and  the  Grown  Lavender  Salts. 

ASKED     KQR     ALL    OVER     THE     WORLD. 

ir  your  DruggUt  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  the  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO.,  160  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Half  the  fun  of  getting  up  in  the  morning  is  in  washing  with  Pears' 
Soap.      Genuine    Pears' — genuine    fun. 

Pears'  makes  the  skin  clear  and  beautiful.  A  fat  soap  greases  the  skin,  an  alkali  soap 
makes  it  red  and  rough.  Pears'  is  nothing  but  soap,  no  fat  or  alkali  in  it.  All  sorts  of 
stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists.  There  are  soaps  offered  as  substitutes  which  are 
dangerous — be  sure  you  get 

Pears'  Soap 
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the  following  pages  are  described  some  o[  the  books  that 
e  most  eagerly  sought  (or  during  the  holiday  season.  It  is 
o  say  thai  in  literary  quality,  illustrations,  and  mechanical 


m  "  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  Year  Book."   (Bobeits  Brothei 

the  books  of  this  year  have  never  been  surpassed,  if  they 
ever  been  equaled.     The  effect  of  reviving  business  is 

1  both  in  the  numbertf  books  published  and  in  their  beauty ; 

iblishers  evidently  look  for  a  brisk  holiday  trade.    All  sorts 

;tes  can  be  suited,  for  there  are  gaily-bound,  old  favorite 

J,  standard  novels,  short  stones,   fairy  stories,  histor.cal 

etc^,  in  abundance.  The 

;r    and    the    illustrator 

done  their  best  to  beau- 

lem ;  the  large  number 

ndsome  cover  designs 

jarticularly    noticeable. 

ipecimen  illustrations  in 

illowing  pages  will  give 

thing  of  an  idea  of  the 

.y  and  high  quality  of 

eaturc  of  the  volumes. 

is  doubtful  if  there  is 
ither  woman  writer  that 
ontributed  to  our  litera- 
whose  works  furnish  as 
'  golden  thouj^hts  as 
of  lielen  Hunt  Jackson, 
alth  of  these  has  been 
;red  by  Harriet  T.  Perry 
le  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 
•Boot.  There  are  selcc- 
of  either  prose  or  verse 
'ery  day  In  the  year  and 
tie  months.  The  illus- 
<D3  are  handsome  and 
>priate  and  the  binding 
's-egg  blue,  with  a 
f  design  in  flowers  and 
s  and  scrolte  and  gilt  on 
•ont  cover.    It ' 


The  Nautilus  series  is  the  name  of  the  new  one  volume  series 
of  novels  now  being  published.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  pub- 
lishers to  have  these  books  first  class  in  all  respects— literary  qual- 
ity, p^r,  printing,  binding,  and  illustrations.  The  first  one  is 
The  Story  of  a  Bai^,  by  Ethel  Turner,  author  of  "  Seven  Little 
Australians, '  with  illustrations  by  St.  Clair  Simmons.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  story  prettily  told,  and  the  readers  of  it  will  be  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  for  the  other  volumes  in  the  series.  The 
book  IS  a  dainty  i6mo.  of  153  pp.,  with  gilt  top  and  roueh  edges. 
It  is  bound  in  green  cloth  with  artistic  gilt  lettering  and  designs. 
(Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden,  London  and  15  East  I3tb  street  ifTY:) 

Robert  Grant, whose  racy 
humor  was  so  enjoyed  by 
thousands  in  the  story  en- 
titled "  The  Opinions  of  a 
Philosopher,"  has  just  bad 
published  a  volume  of  short 
stories  entitled  The  Back^ 
lor's  Christmas  and  Other 
Stories.  These  are  written 
in  the  same  bright  vein  and 
are  fully  as  entertaining. 
Besides  the  story  giving  the 
title  to  the  volume  are  "  An 
Eye  for  an  Fye,"  "  In  Fly- 
Time,"  "Richard  and  Rob- 
in," "  The  Matrimonial 
Tontine  Benefit  Associa- 
tion," and  "  By  Hook  and 
Crook,"  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  C.  D.  Gibson.  I. 
R.  Wiles,  A.  B,  Weoiell. 
and  C.  Carleton.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  New  York, 
Cloth,  gilt  top.) 

Any  anecdote  or  scrap  of   Prom  "Thefltorrofa  Babv,"  CUta 
information  that  will  throw       Seriea-i   {W»rd.  Lock  *  fiowfea.  Lt., 
,-  ...         ..      .-r         J     .  1.00000  and  New  York.) 

light  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  such  a  man  as  Lincoln  should  be  preserved.  This  is  suffi- 
cient explanation  for  the  publication  o\ ReeolUctions  ef  Abraham 
Lincoln,  1847-1865.  by  Ward  H.  Lamon,  edited  by  his  daughter, 
Dorothv  Lamon.  There  was  "  no  one  else  in  whom  Mr.  Lincoln 
so  much  conlided,  to  whom  be  gave  free  expression  of  his  feeling 
towards  others,  his  trials  and  troubles  in  conducting  his  great 
office."  Thus  wrote  Hon.  J,  P,  Usher,  secretary  of  the  interior  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  urging  Mr.  Lamon  to  write  these  reminiscences. 
These  show  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a  public  offi- 
cial ;  their  historic  value  is  very  great.  Many  false  impressions  of 
Lincoln  are  corrected  by  this  intimate  and  confidential  friend's 
memoirs.  The  book  contains  portraits  of  Lincoln  and  facsimiles  of 
different  handwritings.      (A.  C,  McClurg  &Co.,  Chicago.  $1,50.) 


holiday 


"WISH  YOU  MERRV  CHRISTMkS   HKD— AND  HEKE'S  TO  HER!" 
Prom  " Tbe  Bachelor's CbrlatnuB."   (CbarleeScrtbner'sSons.) 
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A  children's  books.  AU  of  the  Rowc  family  appear  in  the  new 
■olume.  Although  somewhat  older,  ihe  children  are  stiti  full  tA 
life,  vijjor,  and  fun.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  new  and  inierestin? 
country,  the  family  being  located  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  thor 
surroundings  are'  so  different  from  their  Massachosetts  homt, 
.md  where  ihcv  find  unliniiied  opportunities  for  new  and  varied 
exftericnre.1.  Kirke  and  Weezy  retain  the  same  qualities  lor 
hich  they  have  been  noted  in  ihe  previous  volumes.  They  make 
many  new  acr|uainiances.  whom  the  readers  also  will  b-  glad  to 
know.  The  book  has  several  spirited  illustrations.  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Boston.    75  cents  ) 

somewhat  unique  volume  is  that  entitled  Notes  Jrom  a  Grty 
Nunntry.  by  Mrs  J.  S.  Hallock,  The  nunnery  is  the  name 
Riven  to  a  pleasant  old  couniry  house  in  which  the  author  sped 
a  happy  year  with  a  companion.  The  occurrences  of  the  year. 
from  January  to  Ueceniljer,  are  noted,  and  nothing  of  interest 
seems  to  have  been  left  unnoticed.  Nature  in  all  its  phases  \% 
depicted  in  a  series  nf  realistic  word  paintmgs.  It  is  a  book 
thatmakcs  delishtful  readinfr  [nr  the  lover  of  nature  in  us  more 
(|uiet  phases.  There  seems  lo  be  nothing  in  vegetable  or  animal 
life  thai  has  escaped  ihe  observation  of  this  enthusiastic  authnr. 
The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  many  half-tone  vignedts 
scattered  through  the  pages.     (Lee  &.  Shepard.  Bosion.    $1.15.) 


There  are  very  few  youn^  people  who  have  not  read  some  of 
the  stories  of  That  interesting  writer,  Ohwer'  Optic.  Few  can 
equal  him  (or  vivid  description  and  lively  narrative.  The  second 
volume  of  the  third  scries  of  the  Ail-Over- the- World  library  is 
entitled  Half  Jiound the  World.  Louis  Belgrave,  a  young  mil- 
lionaire, purchases  a  steamer  which  he  names  the  Guardian 
Mother,  and  in  which  the  voyaite  is  made.  In  the  present  vol- 
imie  the  vessel  sails  from  thels'ickobar  islands  to  Rangoon,  down 
the  coast  of  Burma  and  the  Malay  peninsula  (0  the  islands  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  A  space  on  the  promenade  deck 
had  been  fitted  up  as  a  conference  room  in  which  mailers  ol  in- 
terest were  discussed  and  much  information  imparled  in  rejjard 
to  the  coumries  visited.  The  auihur.  however,  does  not  forget 
that  be  has  a  story  to  tell  a;  well  as  information  in  impart,  and 
the  members  of  the  party  go  through  a  series  of  adventures  that 
help  ic)  keep  up  the  interest.  The  book  is  well  illustrated.  (Lee 
&  Shepard,  Boston.    $1.25.) 

I'enn  Shirley,  the  author  of  the  Miss  Wee^.y  series,  has  added 
another  volunie.  Vount;  Master  Kirkw  to  that 


A  smry  that  is  told  with  much  humor  and  in  a  way  thai  will 
be  sure  to  interest  the  boys  is  Urave  Tom.  or.  The  Battle  that 
If ''"(.by  I'dward  S.  Kliis,  the  author  of  a  number  of  young 
i)eo]>le's  s'.cries.  The  youn^  hero  begins  his  interest Ing  career 
by  i-apiuring,  in  a  remarkable  way.  ihc  royal  Bengal  tiger  that 
hiid  escaped  from  the  circus  thai  wa$  exhibiting  at  Briggsville. 
Then  he  and  a  friend  go  10  New  York  and  meet  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures, one  of  them  beins  ihe  saving  of  a  man  who  had  fallen 
from  a  fcrryb.iat.  This  leads  to  a  pretty  romance  in  which,  «■< 
are  sure,  the  yoimg  people  will  be  interested.  The  story  is  an  in- 
spiring one  for  boys.     (The  Merriam  Co.,  New  York.) 

In  Wild  Rose  Time  !■!  a  ;lory  by  Amanda  M.  Douglas  in 
which  a  picture  is  given  ol  life  among  the  poor  and  the  trials  and 
temptations  that  surrnund  them.  She  finds  plemy  of  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice.  D.ljty  ijiiinn,  "like  a  gem  of  purest  ray 
serene."  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  .ind  though  poor  and  ignorant. 
m  her  strung  l3ve  and  muihtr  care  for  her  younger  and  helpless 
si'tiT  Bess,  iin<l  her  l.ieauiiful  forKet fulness  of  self  in  such  lore. 
tMTci-es  an  inllncn.t-  for  good  on  all  with  whom  she  comes  in 
i-oniai  I.  ;<nil  causes  the  carrcni  of  many  lives  to  run  in  new  and 
hciicr  iM:hs.  It  is  not  onlv  a  wholesome  story,  but  an  unusuallf 
well  wnimi  0.1c.     (l.ee  «:  -S'lepatd,  Bosion,    §1.50.) 
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through  them,  so  that  it  is  no  mere  dry  technical  treatise.  The 
style  is  as  clear  as  crystal  and  Eascinating.  The  author  investigates 
the  qualities  ot  the  paioter's  imagination,  shows  ihe  senses  in 
which  the  word  is  used,  and  the  results  following  [he  exercise  of 
imagination,  as  regards  buildings,  landscapes,  composition,  etc. 
The  many  illustrations,  comprising  copies  of  picturesby  Ruys- 
dael,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Durer,  Titian,  and  others,  give  addi- 
tional beauty  to  tRe  volume  and  help  to  Impress  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  author.    (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.) 

Children's  Stories  in  Atntrican  Literature,  1660-1860,  by 
Henrietta  Christien  Wright,  is  a  series  of  essays  on  the  most  prom- 
inent writers  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  named.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  give  a  vivid  idea  of  ihe  auth- 
or's personality,  but  his  works  have  by  no  mear»  been  neglected. 
The  main  points  in  the  latter  have  been  treated  10  a  Jew  well- 
chosen  words.  A  chapter  is  given  to  our  eatly  literature  and  to 
each  ot  the  following ;  Audubon,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Pres- 
cott.  Whitticr,  Hawthorne,  Bancroft.  Poe,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Motley,  Mrs.  Stowe.  Lowell.  Parliman,  and  Holmes.  (Charles 
Scrlbncr's  Sons,  New  York,    $1,25.) 

A  small  holiday  volume  contains  the  last  poems  written  by 
Lowell— those  that  the  compiler.  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  be- 
lieves the  poet  might  have  wished  to  preserve.  Three  of  them 
were  published  before  bis  death.  Of  the  rest  two  appear  here  for 
the  first  time.  These  poemi«  are  "The  Oracle  o(  the  Goldfishes," 
■'  Turner's  Old  T^meraire,"  "Si,  Michael  the  Weigher,"  "  A  Valen- 
tine," "  An  April  Birthday— at  Sea,"  "  Love  and  Thought  "  "'  The 
Nobler  Lover."  "  On  Hearing  a  Sonata  of  Beethoven  in  the  Next 
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1  the  story  of  Miles  Standish  Longfellow  has  woven  together 
orkal  facts  with  enough  of  romance  to  make  the  history  ail  the 
c  attractive.  On  reading  this  poetical  tale  we  cease  to  wonder 
he  popularity  o(  this  poet.    So  simple  and  true  is  this  story 

it  captures  all  hearts.  A  beautiful  holiday  edition  of  The 
riskip  of  If  ties  Standish"  has  been  issued.  It  is  linely 
ted  and  the  illustrations  are  from  designs  by  Boughion.  Mer- 

Rcinhart  Perkms,  Hitchcock,  Shapleigh,  and  others.  The 
iing  is  green  cloth  with  fancy  lettering  and  design.    (Hough- 

MitKin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

or  those  who  wish  to  become  painters  or  who  simply  wish  to 
erstand  the  principles  that  underlie  the  art,  there  are  few 
cs  that  would  be  more  interesting  or  profitable  than  Imagina- 
in  Landscape  Fainting  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  The 
!S  of  this  book  are  tilled  with  illustrations  from  the  famous  art 
le  world,  and  quotations  from  the  poets  are  thickly  scattered 


Prom  Loirelt's  "  Lost  Poemn. 


Room,"  "  Verses,"  and  "  On  a  Bust  of  Gen,  Grant."  The  volume 
has  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Lowell  etched  from  a  photograph 
taken  at  Whitby.  England,  in  1889.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.. 
Boston.) 


of  g 


some  time  past  a  series  of  Little  Journeys  to  the  homes 

id  men  and  great  have  been  issued  in  pimphlet  form.    They 
I  by  Elbert  Hub- 


bard, who  shows  familiarity 
with  the  works  and  lives  of  mb 
the  persons  he  describes  ;  he  iXNyi 
has  visited  and  carefully  in- 
spected  their  favorite  haunts. 
He  does  not  pretend  that 
these  are  biographies,  nor  that 
ihey  describe  the  places  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  guide  book. 
If  they  did  they  would  not 
have  that  literary  character 
that  they  now  possess.  Vari- 
ous circumstances  are  iniro- 
duced  to  enliven  the  narrative. 
One  feels  after  reading  them 
that  one  has  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  author's  personal- 
ity and  that  the  reading  of 
his  works  will  bring  much 
pleasure.  The  persons  treated 
are    George    Eliot,    Carlyle,  "iJitie  Jammv. 


litEIbcrflhiiljbarAi; 


9. p.  Putnam  Boos, I 
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C'amiialKn  "f  Tn'ntun." 

T/ie  C.impaign  of  Trenton  1776-7,  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake- 
is  a  volume  that  deals  wiih  the  military  operations  beginning  at 
New  York,  August,  1776,  and  ending  at  Morristown,  January, 
I777,  often  regarded  as  the  critical  period  oi  the  Revolution, 
With  tnc  aid  ot  hitherto  unused  materials  the  aiiihor  has  con- 
structed a  more  full,  impartial,  aM  satisfactory  narrative  o(  this 
remarkable  campaign  than 
heretof>jre  has  been  prac- 
ticable. 1^  will  he  found  a 
most  telling  contribution 
to  ihc  series  of  Decisive 
Events,  (Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston.     50  cents.) 

A  New  Library  of  Poe- 
try and  Song,  edited  by 
William  CulTen  Bryant. 
has  become  a  standard 
work  on  account  of  ihe 
excellent  taste  displayed  in 
the  selection  and  the  size 
of  the  work,  which  renders 
a  fair  dejtree  of  complete- 
ness possible.  To  those 
who  cannot  own  the  poets 
in  separate  volumes  such  a 
work  will  prove  a  mine  of 
poetic  wealth.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  long  poems 
are  much  vaunted, the  gen- 
erality of  people  prefer 
read  and  enjoyed,  .ind  these 
i  to  show  the  style  of  every 


From  "  Nor  Lltirsry  of  Poeti^  _ 
L'o|>yrlKhI,1rWi.by  FijrdK,Hi>w>rilJ 

short  ones,  or  extracts, which  arc  nios 
have  been  given  in  such  abundance  : 


literature.  The  poems  are  gii-en 
uniier  various  beads  as  follows : 
Childhood  and  youth,  love,homc, 
parting  and  absence,  bereave- 
ment and  death,  sorrow  and  ail- 
vcTSity,  religion,  nature,  peace 
and  war,  patriotism  and  freed- 
om, the  sea.  descriptive,  senti- 
ment and  reflection,  fancy,  per- 
sonal, and  humorous.  The  book 
has  a  very  finely  engraved  front- 
ispiece portrait  of  Bryant. besides 
numerous  other  illustrations  and 
facsimiles  of  authors'  handum- 
ing,  (Fords.Howard  &  Hulben, 
New  York.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
1076  pp.) 

The  historical  associations  itiat 
cluster  around  CimstantiKOpli 
under  Christian  and  Mohamme- 
dan rule  make  it  one  of  the 
most  mterestin{[  cities  on  the 
globe.  Its  bridges,  windint; 
shores,  and  buildings  with  their 
tall  minarets,  and  its  varied  and 
picturesque  population,  form  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  the  pen 

of  such  a  writer  as  F.  Marion  Crawford,  who  has  embodied  his- 

observations     while 

there  in  a  little  book  in 

which  he  gives  us  a 

rivid    piaure  ot    this 

must  uni<[ue  of  Euro- 
pean   cities.    While 

sticking  fairly  close  10 

facts,  he  has  managed 

10  weave Ihcmtogetncr 

in  such  a  way  as  to 

throw    a  glamor  over 

this  queen  city  of  the 

Bosphotus  that  is  well 

nigh  irresistible.    The 

book  i$  gotten  up    in 

hciliday  dress,    wit  h 

numcri,us  full-page  il- 
lustrations and  a  bind- 
ing of  elaborate    and 

fanciful   design.      The 

artist  who  did  the  ex- 
cellent work  for    this 

book    is    Edwin    L. 

Weeks.  (Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.  N^w  York  ) 
Dotothy  and  Anion. 

a    sequel    to  "Dear 

Daughter  Dorothy."  by 

A.  G.    Plymplco,'  is   a 

live  of  the  experiences 
of  Dorothy  in  the  Her- 
man capiwi.  There 
she 


prominent  author.  'Inhere  is  sullicient  variety  to  suit  every  one's 
taste.  No  better  book  could  be  had  in  the  household,  especially 
one  where  there  are  children,  who  can   read  and  re-read  it  at 


people  to  her  by  her 
loving  ways  ana  odd 
speeiTies.  The  Anton 
who  figures  in  this  ^.tury 
is  a  young  peasant  lad 
who  has  a  wonderful 
musical  gift,  but  who 
is  poor  and  who  be- 
comes Dorothy's  music 
master.  Through  her 
he  finds  his  uncle  in 
America;  and  every- 
thing ends  happily. 
The  little  book  is  finely 
illustrated  and  hand- 
somely l)ound.  It  will 
be  a  very  popular  holi- 
day gift  book.  (Kob- 
ert's  Brothers.  Boston.) 
CimtterboxfiiW  brins 
happiness  to  many  a 
childish  heart  1  li  i  s 
Christmas  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  .^s  usual  it 
is  full  of  stories,  poems, 
riddles,  pu/zles.  and  , 
pictures.    Attention  is 


- —    , -itryi  A>n>."  TopJ- 

riKht.  IWn,  by  FurdB,  Howuil  &  tlult^rt. 
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(D.  AppJetoa  &  Co.) 

called  particulariw  10  ibe  seiies  on  "  Childrtn  in  Dickens'  Novels  " 
and  the  "  Wonders  o(  Insect  Life."  Among  the  long  sioiics  arc 
■•  John  Herrick.  R.  N.."  "  Selh  Baldur's  Yarn  "  and  "  Fred  Mal- 
colm and  his  Friends."  The  book  contains  over  four  hundred 
pa^es  of  reading,  all  of  it  entertaining  and  most  ol  it  highly 
iDStnictive.     (Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston.) 

In  bis  biographical  introduction  to  Moert's  Poetical  IVoris, 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole  says :  "  Much  of  Moore's  poetry  is  of 
ephemeral  intenst.  He  had  the  fatal  gilt  of  fluency;  but  at  his 
best  he  was  a  bom  singer,  and  his  sweetest  songs  will  never  pass 
from  tbe  memory  of  men.  One 
may  almost  agree  with  Byron,  who 
■aid,  '  Some  of  hb  Irish  melodies 
are  worth  ail  the  epics  ever  com- 
posed.' "  He  could  not  attain  the 
height  of  some  poets,  but  probably, 
for  this  very  reason,  he  got  nearer 
the  hearts  of  the  common  people. 
This  work  contains  his  juvenile 
poems,  odes  of  Anacreon.  Irish 
melodies,  sacred  songs,  legendary 
ballads,  ballads,  sones.  etc.,  mls- 
cellaaeous  poems,  satirical  and 
humorous  poems  (Moore  had  the 
true  Irish  wit),  sketcnes,  etc.  The 
books  are  liberally  illustrated  and 
beautifully  bound.  (T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co,,  New  York  and  Boston. 
3  vols.,  lamo.  White  back,  gilt 
top.) 

All  who  followed  the  adventures 
of  the  young  pioneers  in  Miss  Mor- 
rison's "  Chilnowee  Boys  "  will  be 
delighted  to  renew  their  acquaint- 
ance with  them  and  sympathize 
with  their  trials  during  the  exciting 
days  of  the  war  of  i8iz  which 
came  with  peculiar  hardships  on 
the  settlers  of  Tennessee.  ML«s 
Mtxrison's  characters  are  full  of  life 
and  spirits  and  in  that  unknown 
region  they  find  plenty  of  interes- 
ting work  to  do.  plenty  o(  hair- 
br«ulth  escapes  to  undergo.  Cht'l- 


kouiee  Boyt  in  War  Time  chronicles  real  events  and 
present  things  and  people  as  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  this  wonderful  century.  The  Illustrations  are  by 
Frank  T.  Merrill.  (T.  Y.  Crowel!  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Boston.     i2mo.,  cloth,  $1.50.) 

TMe  Stark  Munro  Letters,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  is  a 
story  told  in  a  series  of  letters  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  btark  Munro,  a  young  doctor,to  a  friend  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  interest  of  the 
stoiT,  but  for  the  strong  character  drawing.  That  of 
Culfingworth,  tbe  eccentric  practitioner  who  always  has 
some  scheme  to  propose  that  is  to  bring  in  millions,  is  very 
carefully  drawn  and  lifelike  We  get  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Stark  Munro  himself  and  the  dninken  old 
sailor  who  befriends  him  in  a  time  of  need;  dso  with 
Cullin^orth's  dutiful  wife.  The  religious  views  set 
forth  m  the  story  are  not  orthodox,  though  they  are  not 
so  far  out  of  the  way  as  greatly  to  shock  tbe  old  school  of 
thinkers.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co ,  New  York.) 

To  many  Americans,  no  collection  of  poems  would  be 
more  acceptable  than  that  made  by  George  Cary  Eggic- 
ston,  and  entitled  Amtriean  War  BallMt  atut  Lyriei. 
In  this  are  songs  and  ballads  of  the  colonial  wars,  the 
Revolution,  the  war  of  181 3-1 5,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
tbe  civil  war.  Aside  from  the  strictly  national  songs, 
no  poems  will  stir  the  hearts  of  the  people  like  those  of 
1861-5.  Tbe  author  has  been  very  impartial  m  his  se- 
lection giving  both  Northern  and  Southern  songs.  Those 
that  will  arouse  the  liveliest  recollections  are  "Baltic 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  "  Sheridan's  Ride,"  "  Mary- 
land !  My  Maryland, "  -  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  "  The 
Ronnie  Blue  Flag,'  "  Dixie, "  "Barbara  Frietchie."  and 
some  others.  Many  of  the  songs  in  the  collection  are  in- 
cluded not  because  they  have  high  literary  merit,  but 
because  they  have  taken  a  strong  nold  upon  the  people. 
There  arc  poems  not  found  in  the  collection  that  might 
well  have  been  included,  yet  we  suppose  that  no  collection 
can  be  made  to  suit  every  one.  There  is  so  much  verse 
that  is  line  that  we  ought  not  to  complain.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.50.) 


For  rapid  movement,  knowing  where  the  weak  point 
o(  the  enemy  was  and  attacking  that,  and  quick  perception 
of  the  results  of  victory,  no  man  that  ever  lived  surpassed 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  student  of  the  an  of  war  should 
therefore  be  familiar  with  his  campaigns.  Herbart  H.  Sargent, 
lirst  lietenant,  second  cav  airy.  United  States  army,  after  ex- 
tended search  in  military  histories  has  written  an  account  of  Na- 
PoleoH  Bonaparte's  First  Campaign.  The  chapters  treat  of 
Montenotte,  Lodi,  Lonato  and  Castiglione,  Ba<sar.o  and  Son 
Georgio,  Arcole,  Rivoli,  the  Tagliamento,  and  each  closes  with 
comments  especially  for  tbe  military  student.  Several  maps  show 
the  routes  and  positions  of  tbe  armies.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.    $1,50.) 


From  "  Moore'g  Poetical  Worki."    (T,  Y.  CroweU  A  Cn.i 
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ready  for  publication.  It  is 
a  comprehensive  and  graph- 
cal  y  w  ten  hisiory  of  tbe 
Un  ed  S  ates,  from  ihe  dis- 
ove  y  of  the  New  World  by 
he  No  hmen  to  the  preseni 
me  embracing  tbe  princi- 
pa  n  dents  in  the  national 
annas  w  th  such  features  of 
he  soc  a  .  political,  and  In- 
dus a  hisiory  as  lend 
hemse  ves  to  instructive 
ommcn  suited  to  the  com- 
p  ehens  on  of  intelligent 
Vou  h  and  enriched  by  a 
b  gh  s  andard  of  pictorial 
art  Th  s  splendid  history 
3  h  esult  ol  the  labors  of 
Edwa  d  S.  Ellis.  M.  A., 
w  de  known  as  the  author 
o  books  of  adventure  (or 
)oung  people,  histories,  and 
other  works.  He  has  been 
engaged  on  this  history  for 
many  years,  and  the  work 
has  also  had  the   benefii  ol 


From  "Herj  Tales  of  A  mt  rliata  Hittorr-' 


1 1  Two  of  the  foremost  writers  of  history  and  adventure  of  tbe 
present  day,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  have 
collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  J/ero  Tales  from  American 
History.  It  is  not  a  mere  book  of  anecdotes ;  the  narrative, 
for  Che  most  part,  deals  with  histoiical  events  of  great  imporfance. 
There  is  a  sprinkling  of  bioeraphy.  Appropriately  enough  the 
book  begins  with  the  story  o?  Washington  and  ends  with  Lincoln. 
Between  these  two  are  given  inspiring  lessons  from  the  career  of 
many  of  the  nation's  heroes ;  Daniel  Boone,  George  Rogers  Clark, 
Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  Stephen  Decatur,  David  Crockett,  Lieuten- 
ant Cushiug,  and  Admiral  Farragut.  The  authors  do  notcontine 
themselves  to  those  who  have  won  wide  fame  and  undying  glory, 
but  take  up  many  of  the  humbler  heroes,  whose  deeds  were  never- 
theless worthy  of  admiration  and  emulatioo.  It  is  a  stirring  re- 
cord of  heroism  throughout,  of  which  any  country  might  well  be 
proud.    (The  Century  Co..  New  York,  lamo  ,  340  pp.  ji.50.) 

The  long  projected    and  elaborately  illustrated   work,    Tkt 
Young  People's  Standard  Hisiory  of  the  United  States,  is  now 


and  historical  veri^caiion  by 
other  skilled  writers,  whose  labors  have  enriched  the  history  by 
the  addition  of  illustrative  notes,  by  a  general  introduction  and 
particularly  by  prefacing  each  chapter  with  a  list  of  authorities 
and  the  sources  of  enlarged  and  supplementary  reading.  The 
work  will  contain  about  one  thousand  original  illustrations  spe- 
cially prepared  for  this  work,  including  over  forty  original  photo- 
gravures and  colored  illustrations  ;  also  many  portraits  and  maps. 
The  hisiory  will  be  sold  only  by  subs  ription.  (The  WooUall 
Company,  1 14  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y.) 

Admirers  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  that  beautiful  story  by  Bern* 
ardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  will  be  glad  10  see  it  put  in  such  attractive 
shape  as  in  the  edition  just  published.  The  illustratiotis,  which 
are  very  numerous,  were  furnished  by  Maurice  Lcloir.  Espe- 
cially noticeable  are  the  marginal  designs  all  through  the  book  in 
flowers,  leaves,  etc.  It  is  bound  in  white  with  elaborate  gilt 
scrolls  and  other  ornaments,  and  enclosed  in  a  paper  box,  ihe 
outside  of  which  is  an  imitation  of  flowe/ed  satin.  (T.  Y.  Ctowelt 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston.) 


LANDING   OF    THE    NORSEMEN 
"The  Young  Peaplu'aSlaiuIard  Htetorj' o[  the  United  Statie 
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If  the  Scotlish  Chiffs  is  capable 
of  givinc;  the  same  pleasure  to  every 
youth  tliat  it  frave  to  the  writer 
when  he  read  it  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen then  unfortunate  is  he  who 
fails  to  read  it  in  early  life.  Wallace 
is  a  hero  to  arouse  most  any  boy's 
enthuJiism  to  the  highest  pitch 
and  his  daring  deeds  are  such  as 
to  inspire  the  highest  admiration. 
In  this  story  history  and  romance 
have  been  blended  by  a  master. , 
A  new  and  magniticcnl  umo.  edi- 
tion of  this  standard  novel  has 
been  issued  in  two  volumes.  It 
bas  numerous  illustrations,  includ- 
ing Wallaces  monument,  Alnwick 
castle.  Sterling,  Edinburgh,  and 
Carlisle  castles,  Loch  Katrine, 
Dumbunon  rock  and  castle,  etc. 
The  binding  IS  green  cloth  adorned 
with  scrolls  and  lettering  in  gilt. 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co ,  New  York 
and  Boston ) 

George  Sand  wrote  1  lu  MasUr 
Mosaic  Workers  in  1837,  for  her 
son  who  had  a*  yet  read  but  one 
romance,  '■  Paul  and  Virginia," 
That  story  proving  rather  trying  to 
bis  nerves  she  promised  that  she 
would  give  him  a  story  in  which 
there  was  no  love,  and  in  which 
everything  would  turn  out  all  right. 
To  add  instruction  to  pastime  she 
took  a  real  lact  in  the  history  of 

art-  the  adventures  of  the  mosaic  workers  of  St.  Mark's.  Aside 
from  the  literary  style,  o(  which  the  author  was  such  a  master,  and 
the  interest  of  tbe  story,  it  will  have  an  interest  for  the  student  of 
art  The  controvery  which  (orms  the  main  theme  of  the  sketch 
seems  to  have  arisen  while  Francisco  and  Valerlo  were  employed 
upon  the  vestibule  of  St.  Mark's.  The  work  of  these  skilled  artisans 
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eoottlsb  CblarB."    (T.r.  Crowell* Co.) 


One  of  the  most  interesting  writers  of  the  time  in  the  field  of 
biography  is  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  She  has  the  faculty  of  pre- 
senting in  the  most  attractive  manner  the  life  and  work  of  prom- 
inent people.  In  her  new  book,  Famous  Liaders  Among  Wemtn, 
she  writes  sympathetica Ity  acd  enthusiastically  of  Madame  de 
Maititenon,  (be  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  Madame  Le  BtuD, 
Dolly  Madison,  Catherine  Booth,  Lucy  Stone,  "  the  gentle  leader 


From  "  Tbo  Mister  Moealu  Workura."    (Little,  Brown 


was  done  after  designs  of  Titian  and  other  excellent  painters. 
who  made  colored  cartoons  of  the  same ;  hence  its  high  quality. 
The  story  has  been  translated  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  C. 
Johnston  and  brought  out  in  a  handsomsly  prinied  edition  with 
a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Titian.  It  is  bound  in  green  cloth  with 
an  appropriate  gilt  cover  design.    (Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.; 

J.  M.  Barrie  has  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  public  lately  by 
his  vivid  pictures  of  Scotch  life  and  character.  In  A  Widow  of 
Thrums  we  have  a  gallery  of  quaint  and  curious  Scotch  person- 
ages. An  edition  has  just  been  issued,  beatitifully  printed  and 
bound,  with  illuminated  tiile-page  and  many  fine  illustratioas  by 


THE  HEART  OF  THRUMS. 
►TomT.  M.  Barrie'B"A  Widow  Of  Tbriima."     iR.  F.  Fen 
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/ain  Kiais  is  a  magnificeiit  edition  in  two  volumes,  edited  with 
notes  and  appendices,  by  H.  Buxron  Forman.  The  poems  are 
eiven  fiom  bis  own  editions  and  oiher  auihemic  sources  and  cot- 
laied  with  many  manuscripts.  The  volumes  are  beautifully 
illustrated  with  photogravures  and  other  illustrations  and  (he 
printing  and  make-up  are  excellent.  The  binding  is  very  oma- 
menlal  consisting  of  white  back  and  corners  with  elaborate  gilt 
design,  the  remainder  of  the  cover  being  daisies  on  a  delicately 
tinted  backgronnd.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston, 
a  vols.,  lamo.,  boxed.) 

In  the  painting  of  pictures  of  Southern  life,  through  the  medium 
of  negro  dialect,  there  i^  no  one  that  surpasses  Thomas  Nelson 
Page.  His  stories  have  plenty  of  action  and  yet  they  are  full  of 
tenderness,  pathos,  and  numor.  His  colored  people  are  undoubt- 
edly idealized,  and  yet  we  recognize  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
picture.  His  latest  story  is  Unc'  Edinburg.  in  which  a  colored 
mdividual  of  that  name  tells  m  his  own  peculiar  way  of  the  for- 
tunes in  business  and  love  of  himself  and  Marse  George.  The 
narrative  is  warranted  to  produce  some  broad  smiles  and  some 
hilarious  laughter.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  Southern  life  before  the 
war  swept  away  over  that  section  and  changed  the  social  con- 
dition of^boih  tne  whites  and  the  blacks.    The  book  is  elegantly 


illustrated  bv  B.  West  Clinedinst,  many  of  the  illustrations  cov- 
ering a  whole  pskc     't  is  one  of  the  r  -....■ 


of  the  holi- 


day books,     (Charles  Scribncr's  Sons,  New  York.) 

A  White  Baby  is  a  story  by  James  Walsh,  the  sceae  of  wbidi 
is  laid  near  the  Ashley  river.  The  plot  is  ioteresiinR  and  [he  col- 
ored people  who  figure  in  the  story,  with  their  quaint  ways  aid 
queer  talk,  are  cleverly  drawn.  One  can  see  that  the  auihor  is 
ttioroughly  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  people  of  that  re- 
gion. The  frontispiece  was  furnished  by  William  McCullough, 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.     50  cents  ) 


From  "The  Pnetloal  Works  o(  Jobn  Keats."    (T.  Y.  Crowell  Jk  Co.) 

of  a  great  reform,"  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Queen  Victoria,  and 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Her  selection  enibraces  great  varietv 
and  an  opportunity  of  chronicling  wonderful  events.  It  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  cnarming  of  Mrs.  Bolton's  "  Famous "  books. 
(T.  Y.  Crowell&Co.,  New  York  and  Boston,  ismo..  cloth,  |i.5a) 

In  spite  of  ill  health  and  other  discouragements,  probably  no 
other  man  whose  life  was  so  brief  ever  accomplished  more  in 
literature  than  John  Keats.  His  is  one  of  those  names  that  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  His  fame  is  about  as  secure  as 
any  of  the  others  of  the  long  and  glorious  list  of  the  Briiish  Isles. 
Despite  the  defects  in  his  poems  due  to  youth  and  experience,  the 
beautiful  passajjes  and  poems  are  so  nainerous  that  no  true  lover 
of  poetry  can  afford  to  overlook  them.    The  Poetical   Works  of 


FrniD  '-  L'uc'  Edlnburg."   (Cbarlo  Scrlbnet's  ?oiw. 


Froiii"A  Wblte  Baby,"    (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.) 

A  collection  of  (he  poems  of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  one  of  the 

most  elegant  writers  of  verse  of  the  present  day,  has  been  issued 

in  a  little  volume.     Most  of  these  poems  are  on  nature  and  are 

full  of  bright  fancies  that  will  please  young  and  old.    The  long 

Eoem.  "  Silvia  and  the  Flowers."  is  a  dialogue  in  which  the  (Jiild 
olds  communion  with  these  children  of  nature.  "  Under  Green 
Boughs  "  is  a  collection  of  short  poems  dealing  with  various  as- 
pects of  nature,  and  with  the  poet's  animal  and  plant  friends. 
"When  Winter  Comes"  deals  with  features  of  that  season,  in- 
cluding Christmas.  "  What  My  Thought  is  Like"  comprises  a 
number  of  poems  of  a  meditative  cast.  The  book  is  adorned 
jvith  beautiful  initials  and  headpieces  and  tailpieces.  In  the 
YouH^  World  will  certainly  attract  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  ,  Boston.    $1.50.) 
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which  has  such  a  rharming  soind  to  the  cars  oi  moai 
people  is  used  frrely,  yet  the  English  in  the  many  beau- 
tiful de^ri  pi  ions  scattered  ihrou{;h  the  book  is  pure  and 
correct.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  well  worked  out  and 
the  love  making  has  a  happy  ending.  The  story  will  at- 
traa  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  because  not 
only  because  it  is  the  work  of  an  expert  literary  crafts- 
man, but  because  it  describes  unusual  scenes  and  char- 
,  {R,  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York.) 


CUId  of  riucan;."    (A.C.  McClargtiCo.} 


From  "  A  Oailowfty  Herd."    (B.  F.  Fenno  ft  Ci>.) 

Anne  Hollin  as  worth  Wharton,  who  has  written  some 
delightful  books  regarding  colonial  times,  has  produced 
a  book  for  young  people  eoiitled  A  Last  Ctntury  Maid 
atid  Other  Stories.  She  has  studied  that  period  so 
thoroughly  as  to  be  familtar  with  life  as  it  existed  then  ; 
hence  the  book  will  be  not  only  entertaining,  but  valuable  reading 


Hundreds  of  readers  have  become  acquainted  with  Margt ....... 

Bouvet's  charming  style  io  "  My  Lad","  Sweet  William,  etc..  his-      for  the  yot:ng.  Thevhavebeen  told  that  the  grown  people  of  a  hun- 

torical  and  romantic  pictures  of  child  life  in  former  centuries.     In      ■'— ■" " '' ^ '  ~" '■* ^  ik. -.:-- 

her  latest  story,  A  Child  of  Tuscany,  she  depicts  life  in  that 


wonderful  Italian  city,  Florence  The  atory  is  told  with  truth, 
vividness,  and  dramatic  force.  The  gay,  careless  life  in  "  Flor- 
ence, the  fairest  and  most  famous  of  the  daughters  of  Rome," 
described,  will  be  attractive  to  poetically  minded  readers.  The 
book  is  illustrated  by  Will  Phillips  Hooper.  (A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago.    (1.50.) 

Grace  Le  Baron,  the  author  of  Utile 
Mt'ts  Faith,  has  produced  another  child's 
story,  Little  Daughter,  that  will  help  to 
make  many  bright  eyes  sparkle  with 
pleasure.  Its  tone  is  good,  so  do  parent 
can  hesitate  about  placing  it  in  a  child's 
hands.  The  story  of  "  Little  Daughter  " 
is  one  of  moral  teaching  and  general  in- 
struction, so  interwoven  with  incidents  of 
pleasure  as  10  make  it  of  interest  to  older 
readers  as  well  as  the  children.  It  tells 
of  the  child  life  of  a  girl  and  sbon-a  that 
little  people  not  only  have  a  place  but  an 
influence  ia  the  world,  and  much  good 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  Utile  word 
of  kindness.  "  Little  Daughter  is  an  inde- 
pendent story,  the  second  in  the  Hazle- 
wood  series,    (Lee  &   Shepard,  Boston. 


dred  years  ago  wore  ruffles  and  powdered  wigs  and  danced  the  min- 
uet :  in  these  stories  they  learn  of  the  life  of  children  of  that  time. 
In  addition  to  the  story  that  gives  the  tiile  to  the  book  there  are 
"  Kanichungo's  Story,  "  Christmas  in  Seventeen  Seventy-Six," 
"  Roy's  Christmas  Eve."  "  A  Dog  and  a  Sunbeam  in  Prison,"  and 
"Little  Peacemaker."  The  boolc  is  well  illustrated  and  very  hand- 
somely bound  in  rose  pink  with  an  elegant  design  io  while  od  the 
front  coverand  gill let'ers.  (J.B.LippincottCo..Pht1adelphia.  ti.so) 


75  C' 


:s.) 


Among  the  novelists  that  have  come  to 
the  from  in  the  British  isles  recently  by  no 
means  the  least  important  is  S.R.Crocketi. 
Starting  in  as  a  short  story  writer,  he  has 
now  launched  out  ina  broader  field,  where 
he  is  meeting  with  success.  About  the 
best  of  his  longer  stories  is  A  Galloway 
Herd,  a  story  ol  Scotch  life  and  character. 
It  is  the  work  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  and  the  language 
of  the  people  described  and  the  country 
n  which  they  live.    The  Scotch  dialect 


S.  by  L¥K  H  SHBl'ARI). 

TIIKESQUE    WAGON    Sini-ic.    r  n.  ..n     r-.. ..■•-- 

Prom  "  Little  Dauffbtra." 
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From  "  Joel,  A  Boj  ot  OalllM."   (Huberts  Brotben,  BocMd. 


A  beautiful  picture  of  the  lifeand  times  of  our  Lord  is  contained 
in  the  story  by  Annie  Fellows  Johnston,  entitled  /iv/,-  A  Boy  of 
GaliUt.  The  principal  character  in  the  story  is  a  little  Jewish 
boy  who  has  been  made  a  cripple  by  an  older  companion,  and 
thereafter  he  cherishes  a  deadly  hatred  towards  the  author  of  his 
misfortune.  He  hears  Christ's  preaching,  touches  his  hand,  and 
is  healed.  Then  he  learns  how  10  forgive  his  eiieinie?,  for  the 
Master  has  taugnt  it  to  him.  The  raising  of  Laiarus,  the  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  resurrection,  and  other 
scenes  with  which  we  are  familiar  are  wrought  into  the  story, 
along  with  various  passages  from  the  sacred  narrative.  The  ten 
full-page  illustraiions  were  furnished  by  Victor  A.  Searles.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  gift  at  the 
holiday  season  than  this  little  boolr.  (Roberts  Brothers.  Bos- 
ton.) 


All  who  are  familiar  with 
Shakespeare's  worlts  have 
noticed  ho«-  many  and  vari- 
ous are  the  female  charac- 
ters. In  the  represcniaiioo 
of  these  the  highest  talent 
has  been  required  on  the 
staite.  and  scores  of  bright 
women  have  made  thdr 
mark  thereby.  To  give  the 
history  of  each  character 
and  to  show  how  it  was 
handled  by  each  actiessbas 
becD  the  task  performed  by 
Charles  E.  L.  Wingatc  in 
his  volume  Skaieipear/t 
Heroin*!  on  I  fit  Stof^t, 
This  has  required  much 
searching  among  dnst  cov- 
ered shelves  where  rested 
antique  play-billsand  motb- 
eaten  records.  His  labor  it 
rewarded  in  the  producdOD 
of  a  volume  that  is  valiubls 
to  the  ShakespearcBD  critic 
and  interestirg  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  He  details  the 
history  ot  Juliet,  Beatrice, 
Viola,  Imogen,  Rosalind, 
Cleopatra,  Lady  Macbeth, 
Portia,  Ophelia,  Ueademoni, 
and  others,  and  speaks  of 
the  acting  of  Fanny  KimUe, 
Mary  Anderson.  Ellen  Tree, 
Modjeska.  Julia  Marlowe, 
Adelaide  Neitson,  Ada  Re- 
han.  Janauscbek,  Ellen 
Terry,  and  many  others  in  the  different  characters.  The  book  is 
liberally  illustrated.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton.) 

The  popularity  of  Luct'U,  Owen  Meredith's  romance  in  verse, 
appears  to  be  unabated,  as  edition  after  edition  appears  The' 
most  recent  is  a  dainty  little  volume  bound  in  white  and  gilt  and 
decorated  with  flowers  and  fancy  designs.  It  contains  numerous 
original  illustrations  by  Frank  M.  Gregory.  (Frederick  A.  Stok^ 
Co.,  New  York.     5^x31  inches;  gilt  top;  boxed;  316  pp.;  75 


In  Notes  in  Japan.  Alfred  Parsons,  in  text  and  illustrations,  has 
presented  exquisite  studies  of  mountain  and  grove  and  temple,  of 
flower  and  of  quaint  humanity,  in  a  land  that,  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly commanding  aitcution.  is  now  recei\ine  it  in  a  large  meas- 
ure from  all  the  world.  The  author  gives  usglimpsesof  Ja^nat 
different  seasons  of  the  year  under  the  following  heads  :  '■  Thi^ 
Japanese  Spring,"  "  Early  Summer  in  Japan."  '■  The  Time  of  the- 
Lotus  "  and  "  .Autumn  in  Japan,"  a  feaiuic  very  unusual  in  books 
of  travel.  While  thus  prwenting  to  us  pictures  of  the  changing; 
landscapes,  he  has  not  forgotten  the  manners  and  luisloms  oflhe 
people,  the  cities,  and  cithfr  things  of  interest.  (Harper  &.  Bros.. 
New  York.) 


"t'hiikeipeaiv'a  Heroli 


Stacc."   IT.  Y.  CrcwcJI  t  CoJ 
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The  Buckthoroe  ediiion  of  Tales  of  a  Traveier  is  uniform  in 
general  style  with  the  Holiday  editions  of  "  The  Alhambra," 
"  Granada,""  Knickeiboclcer,"  and"  Sketcb-Book,"  It  is  printed 
from  new  type,  with  artistically  designed  borders  by  George  Whar- 
ton Edwards,  and  twenty-five  photogravure  ilfuslrations  from 
designs  by  Arthur  Rackham,  Allan  fiarraud,  F.  S.  Church,  Geo. 
Wharton  Edwards.  Henry  Sandham,  Frederick  Diclman.  and 
others.  (.G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons,  New  York.  Two  volumes,  8  vo., 
cloth  extra,  in  box  $6.00 ;  three-quarters  levaot,  tii.oo.) 

Many  o(  the  readers  of  The  Journal  will  remember  Charles 
Remington  Talbot,  as  one  of  the  brighest  contributors  to  Treas- 
yre  Trffut,  He  had  a  genial,  cheery,  half -practical,  halE-humor- 
ous  way  of  telling  a  story  that  \  "'     '      ' 

some  two  years  ago.  was  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  literature.  The 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company 
have  just  gathered  into  a  pos- 
thumous volume  three  of  ,the 
latest  tales  by  this  bright  and 
entertaining  story  teller.  The 
opening  story  is  the  looKest  and 
gives  tne  title  to  thevolume.  It 
is  called  TAe  Impoitor,  and 
begins  on  the  football  field  to 
end  amid  the  chimes  of  the  wed- 
ding bells  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter.  It  Is  a  romance,  with 
love  and  athletics,  plotting  and 
counter-plotting,misQnderstand- 
ings  and  entanglements,  con- 
cealments and  a  final  denoue- 
ment so  deftly  drawn  out  and 
intermingled  as  to  keep  the 
reader  on  the  ouery  point,  full 
of  interest  m  tne  development 
of  the  unique  and  dramatic  plot. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  Hi- 
ram P.  Barnes.  (Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Co ,  Boston.  i2mo., 
cloth,  405  pp.,  $1.50.) 


a  story  by  Ouida,  the  plot  of  which  is  laid  in  that  dty 
,  Venice,  The  natrative  binges  on  the  losing  and  find- 
ing of  an  opal  necklace,  which  brings  a  wealthy  young  Italian 
woman  into  the  society  of  two  men,  an  Italian  ot  noble  birth 
and  an  Englishman  who  is  a  surgeon.  Thev  both  become  her 
lovers—  the  Italian  showing  bis  love  openly,  the  Englishman  con- 
cealing his.  Such,  however,  is  the  power  ot  the  Englishman 
over  them  both  that  the  Italian's  avowal  of  his  love  is  delayed  ua- 
til  just  before  he  is  taken  down  with  malignant  diphtheria.  The 
Englishman  attends  him.  and  under  the  pretense  of  injecting  anti* 
toxm  injects  a  violent  poison  which  speedily  puts  an  end  to  the 


"  'OH  !    MV  necklace!'    SHK  CtXBS."^Pagt  1. 

From"Toiln."    (Kredeiick  A.Stokei.l 

Italian's  life.  Then  the  Englishman  marries  the  young  woman  in 
spite  of  the  secret  repulson.she  feels.  The  story  is  fuH  of  the 
characteristic  coloring  of  this  author's  work.  A  bright  picture  is 
drawn  of  life  in  the  queen  city  of  the  Adriatic,  and  this  offsets . 
the  darker  features  of  the  story.  The  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  several,  are  furnished  by  Louise  L.  Heustis.  (Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York  and  London.    75  cents.) 

Many  years  ago  Madame  Eugeni£  Foa  wrote  an  account  of 
the  boyhood  of  Napoleon  which  was  so  picturesque,  so  spirited, 
and  so  simple  that  it  still  retains  its  place  in  France  as  a  popular 


From  "The  Impostor."    (Lctbrop  PubJiglilngro.' 
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From  "Tbe  Boy  Life  of  N«poleon,"    iLotttrup  Fubliihing  To.) 


book  for  boys.  Tbe  story  traces  the  boyhood  of  Napolcoa  from 
his  childish  experiences  and  csupadcs  in  his  Corsican  home  to 
hiB  grsQuation  from  the  military  school  at  Paris,  with  a  sort  of 
apotheosis  for  a  Hquel.  put 
into  (he  mouths  oi  certain 
old  veterans  at  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  Her  narrative 
has  been  reviwd  and  adap- 
ted to  the  understandings 
of  young  American  readers, 
acd  tbe  many  facts  that  have 
transpired  since  it  was  writ- 
ten have  been  skilfuUv  in- 
corporated. The  result  is  a 
surprismgly  accurate  and 
charmingly  told  story-sketch 
of  the  Boy  Lift  of  Napolton 
that  stands  not  merely  as 
the  only  comprehensive 
dtetch  of  Napoleon's  re- 
markable boyhood,  but  as 
ihe  only  real  introduction 
to  the  lite  story  of  this  re- 
markable man.  The  illus- 
trations are  by  Vesper  L, 
George,  (Lothrop  Publish- 
ing Co..  Boston.  Squate 
8vo,  cloth,  251  pp.    $1.35.) 

it  is  tot  very  long  that 
the  college  girl  has  been 
known,  and  therefore  the 
tradition  of  tier  that  hjs 
grown  up  about  the  college 
boy  does  not  exist.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  college  girl   is  a  very 


good  subject  for  romance,  in  spi'e  of  her  blue- 
stocking prnclivities  A  i.-ollcnion  of  short 
storifs  that  has  just  been  published,  under  ihc 
title  of  ColUgt  Girls,  by  Abbe  Carter  Good- 
loe,  will  attract  manv  readers  among  those  in- 
terested in  this  special  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  femininity.  The  talts,  which  are 
brief,  display  about  all  the  phases  of  the  char- 
acter nf  the  college  girl.  The  style  is  light, 
but  not  frothy ;  the  book  will  be  read  widely, 
not  onlv  by  >oung  ladies  that  have  been  to 
college,  but  by  those  who  hai,-e  aspirations  iu 
th«  direction  that  may  never  be  realized,  and 
all  others  who  like  to  study  the  sex  in  differ- 
ent environments;  Some  of  these  tales  have 
aopeared  from  time  to  time  in  magazines. 
Tbe  illustrations  in  the  book  are  by.  Charles 
Dana  Gibson.  (Charles  Scribner'a  Sous,  New 
Y«rk.) 

The  Right  to  Ltnit  is  a  comedy  by  Max 
Nordeau.lhe  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Herings- 
dorf,  Lichterfelds  and  Berlin— and  the CMI^ 
acters  arc  a  merchant  and  others  of  the  mid- 
dle classes.  The  play  has  been  favorably  re- 
ceived upon  every  German  stage  on  which 
it  has  been  presented ;  it  undoubtedly  has 
unusual  merit.  A  transation  into  English  has 
been  made  by  MaryJ.Safford  that  has  received 
high  praise  from  tnc  author.  This  has  been 
issued  in  a  handsome  volume,  bound  in  blue 
cloth,  with  a  leaf  cover  design.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  portrait  of  Nordeau.  (F,  Tenny- 
son Ncely,  New  York  and  Chicago  ) 

The  Rev.  William  G  Puddcfoot  has  hi-cd 
the  life  of  a  frontier  missionary.  He  himself 
has  vi'itneased  the  exciting  scenes  that  take 
place  in  the  occupation  of  the  border,  the  wild 
barbarities  of  unorganized  communities,  the 
gradual  growth  of  civilization,  in  manv  cases 
the  sudden  transformation  of  out-of-the-wav 
places  into  flourishing  cities.  He  has  himself 
suffered  hardships  in  battling  with  a  stem 
climate  and  a  harsh  nature ;  he  has  slept 
under  open  stars.  He  has  found  splendid 
examples  of  unexpected  heroism  in  repellant 
ruffians,  as  well  as  in  coarse  uneducated 
women.  All  these  he  describes  with  many 
touches  of  pathos  and  humor  in  his  book. 
Tkt  MinuU  Mai 
picture  of  the  trials  1 
and  of  life  on  the  frontier  the  book  is  of  real 
v^lue,  and  it  will  surely  be  widely  read  bv 
his  countrymen.  iT.  Y.  Crowcll  &  Co. 
ismo.,  cloih,(i.: 


1.25.) 


The  matter  which   makes  up  the  volume  entitled   Fr^m  tkt 
Black  Sea  thrtmgk  Ptrs  a  and  India,  written  and  illustrated  by 


"IS  IT  THIS?" 
"CollcKoOlrh;"    (CluirJM Bcrihni 
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Iwin  Lord  Weeks,  appeared  firtt  in  Haritr't  Magofint.  His 
ite  lay  rrom  Trefai»nid  to  Tabreez,  to  Ispahan,  to  Kurrochee. 
Lahore  and  the  Puntaub,  etc.  Tlie  author,  with  picture  and 
:t,  presenls  some  of  the  moat  fa«cina'ing  scenes  that  the  East 
)  10  ofTer.    No  bo>k  of  traveli  of  the  season  is  more  attractive 


than  this.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  show  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  regions  throuifh  which  the  travelers  passed, 
also  people,  buildings,  etc.  The  frontispiece  is  a  poitiait  of  the 
author.  The  hook  is  printed  on  thick,  smooth  paper  in  large 
type  and  is  bound  in  yellow  cloth  of  a  delicite  tint,  and  has  an 
elegant  cover  design  in  gilt.  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  Large 
8vo.,  437  pp.) 

Many  erroneous  ideas  were  undoubtedly  held  in  the  North  re- 
garding the  relations  between  the  while  people  and  the  negroes  in 
tie  South  before  the  abolition  ol  slavery.  That  the  masters  were 
uniformly  kind  to  the  black  people  is  certainly  not  true,  any  more 
than  everv  man  is  kind  (0  his  horse.  At  the  same  time  it  i^  doubt- 
less true  tnat  kindness  to  the  slaves  was  the  mieand  not  the  excep- 
tion. A  picture  of  one  of  those  ideal  plantations  is  given  in  the 
volume  by  Letitia  M.  Burwell.  entitled  A  Girl's  Life  i«  Vir- 
^tnia  Befort  tkt  War.  In  this  are  described  the  dress,  the 
socialcustoms,  and  the  mode  of  living  on  one  of  these  great  estates, 
where  the  people  seemed  to  have  obtained  fall  as  much,  if  not 
more,  enjoyment  out  of  life  than  those  who  dwell  in  populous 
towns.  The  good-natured  master,  as  the  anthor  intimates,  was 
olten  so  overloaded  with  servants  that  it  kept  him  cramped  for 
ready  means,  eventhougtihe  was  apparently  wealthy.  The  book 
is  well  written  and  very  emertaiaing.  It  has  siicteen  full-page 
illustrations  by  William  A.  McCullough  and  Julius  Turcas, 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co..  New  York.) 


P«>tt"A01»toLlfe:G  /■Irglnl.."   iPredertoki.StokesCo.) 


Grown  people  who  glance  over  the  pages  of  the  story  entitled 
Cricket,  by  Elizabeth  Westyn  Timlow,  will  wonder  how  she 
managed  to  make  the  home  life  of  children  so  interesting.  The 
little  people  who  read  it  will  find  first  the  experiences  they  have 
had  themselves,  and  hence  they  K-ill  vote  it  a  charming  book. 
Cricket  and  Hilda,  the  two  principal  characters,  arc  not  exactly 
perfect;  they  are  natural  children  that  get  into  trouble  sometimes. 
The  latter  has  a  vein  of  mischief  of  that  crops  nut  sometimes.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated  and  bound  in  blue  cloth  with  a  pretty  cov- 
er design.    (Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston.) 

George  lVaihingt<m  Day  by  Day.  a  volume  compiled  by  Eliz- 
abeth Br^t  Johti>ton,  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  great  service  to 
all  who  wish  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  this  great  man, 
and  that  includes  of  course  the  majority  ol  Americans.  The  au- 
thor has  arranged  with  great  labor  the  events  of  Washmgton's 
life  under  the  days  on  which  they  occurred,  the  year  being  given 
in  full  face  type  in  the  margin.  Under  each  day  also  there  is  a 
quotation  from  some  noted  man,  either  American  or  foreign,  re- 
garding Washington's  character  and  services.  The  volume  has 
sev.-ral  attractive  illustrations  and  is  beautifully^  bound.  It  is  a 
bok  that  ought  to  be  in  everv  American  family,  especially  in 
every  one  where  there  arc  children.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 
NeMT  York,) 
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Prom  "Girls  Together."    (J.  B,  LlpplncottCo:) 


The  young  people  will  be  glad  that  another  volume  has  been 
added  to  the  Ruby  series,  by  Minnie  E.  Paull,  making  (our  in  a!l. 
They  have  become  so  interested  in  this  bright  little  girl  that  they 
will  like  to  follow  her  fortunes  further.  The  new  volume  is  called 
/iuby'i  Vacation,  and  in  it  are  detailed  numerous  interesting  ex- 
periences. One  of  the  most  amusing  portions  of  the  book  is  where 
m  a  confidential  way,  sbe  sbows  a  young  friend  how  to  write 


to  whom  we  were  introduced  last  year  in  "Two  ( 

girls,  who  are  young  ladies  now,  are  quite  as  interesting  as  in  the 
previous  volume,  and  the  stories  of  their  succes&cs  is  pleasantly 
told.  The  story  is  healihv  in  tone,  and  the  love-Doalcing  of  tht 
young  people  is;  simple  and  natural.  It  is  a  wholesome  story  for 
girls  in  their  teens.     (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  never  put  in  more  aiiraciiw 
form  than  in  A  Monk  of  Fife  done  into  English  from  the  manu- 
script in  the  Scots  college  o(  Raiisbon,  by  Andrew  Lang.  The 
story  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  young  Scotchman  who  after- 
ward became  a  monk,  and  the  many  adventures  interwoven. 
together  with  the  quamt  and  arcbaic  diciioo,  malces  it  very  fasd- 
nalmg  to  the  lover  of  romance.  This  narrative  o(  those  timts  d 
turbulence  and  of  superstition  and  magic  is  one  of  the  best  of  re- 
cent historical  tales.    (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

It  would  be  hard  to  select  a  more  valuable  or  interesting  pres- 
ent (or  Christmas  than  Warne'i  Library  of  Natural  Hittvy, 
edited  by  Richard  Lydekker.  F.  R.  5.  It  Is  published  fortnigfidy 
in  numbers 'of  about  one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages,  each  iri 


.    .    ,    and  reeling  she  fell  into  my 

Prom  "  A  Honk  of  Fife."    (LoDKioana,  Oreen  ACo.) 

which  has  numerous  illustrations,  including  several  full-page 
colored  pictures.  In  the  whole  work  there  will  be  seventy-two 
colored  plates  and  sixteen  hundred  engravings.  These  are 
mainly  drawn  from  what  is  newest  and  most  satisfactory  in  the 
current  and  largely  augmented  edition  o(  Brehm's  "  Tierlebeo," 
which  is  familiar  to  naturalists  as  one  of  the  best  works  on  pop- 
ular natural  hisiory  ever  issued.  The  tejtt  has  been  planned  m 
such  a  way  as  to  render  it  available  not  only  for  general  inform- 
ation about  the  objects  described  in  it.  but  also  as  a  guide  to 
their  classification.  The  work  contains  the  results  of  i  be  latest 
researches  in  this  field  ol  knowledge.  In  the  numbers  of  August 
I,  Aug.  15.  Sept.  I,  and  Sept.  15,  many  of  the  most  itnponant 
manuals  are  described.  (Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  3  Cooper 
Union,  New  York  city.     50  cents  a  numbrr;  %\  i.oo  a  year.) 
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Copynghl,  i8gi,  by  THH  i 


and  made  a  page  at  court.  He  becomes  a  special  favorite  of  Na- 
poleon, and  IS  employed  on  many  errands  of  delicacy  and  secrecy. 
As  as  aide,  he  is  near  to  Napoleon  in  the  last  battles  ot  the  emperor, 
through  the  disastrous  Waterloo  campaign.  In  this  way  the  au- 
thor is  enabled  to  introduce  all  the  more  important  incidents  of 
the  history  of  the  First  empire,  without  doing  violence  to  his  story. 
The  mierest  is  heightencdby  the  stately  tiKuies  that  move  through 
the  pages.  The  page  proves  himself  to  be  a  very  human  boy, 
and  his  quips  and  jokes  bring  him  many  tweaks  of  (he  ear  from 
the  august  Napoleon.  (The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  lamo., 
3M  pp.    $i.so.) 

A  very  amusing  book,  both  as  to  matter  and  illustrations,  is 
that  entitled  Tki  Tkrti  Appnntices  of  Moon  Street,  which  was 
translated  from  the  French  of  Georges  Montorgeuil.  by  Hunting- 
ton Smth.  The  three  apprentices— "JobnnLe."  "John,"  and 
■'  Jack,"  of  the  worthy  jeweler,  Charles  Duponi's  establishment, 
art  three  as  lively  boys  as  were  ever  put  into  the  pages  of  a  book,  ■ 
Their  adventures  and  experiences  are  related  by  the  author  with 
inexhaustible  drollery.  The  boys  have  their  faults  but  also  their 
virtues,  and  while  the  former  get  them  into  almost  impossible 
scrapes,  their  honesty,  good  nature,  and  wit  generally  extricate 
.  them  with  nothing  worse  than  mortification.  F^e  chief  episode 
of  the  story  inlroduces-a  traveling  show,  of  which  one  of  the  boys 
accidentally  liecomes  a  member.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co..  New 
York  and  Boston.  8vo.,  |[.5o.) 


TaJMOf  Amerloaii  HUtorr." 

i  facts  of  history,  if  properly  chosen  and  wisely  handled, 
ao  excellent  setting  for  romance.  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  has 
advantage  of  the  present  interest  in  the  history  ot  Napoleon 
ave  some  of  the  events  in  his  wonderful  career  into  a  story 
tug  people.  The  actual  hero  of  this  book  is  a  brave  French 
lio  warns  Napoleon  of  a  desperate  plot  against  his  person. 
DTD  for  his  loyalty  he  is  taken  mto  the  service  of  the  emperor 

Copynghl,  189s,  by  Turn  Cbhturv  Co. 


From  ■■  A  Boy  of  the  Pint 


"AXV    UMAWfKO  P 

From  "A  Jolly  Good  Summer."    (RolicrU  Brottiers.l 

Another  volume  has  been  added  10  the  Jolly  Good  series, 
entitled  A  Jelly  Good  SumiKfr.  In  (his  book  Mary  P.  Wells 
Smith,  the  auihor,  continues  "Jolly  Good  Times  To  Day."  and 
tells  what  Amy  Strong  and  her  friends  "  did  next."  She  describes 
the  lawn  f^te.ihe  Sunday-school  picnic, the  celebration  of  the  Fourth, 
huckle  be  frying,  the  Mother  Goose  play,  and  other  things  in  which 
children  will  be  interested.  The  readers  of  the  series  will  be  glad 
that  they  can  follow  still  further  ihcyoungfriendswiih  whom  they 
have  become  acquainted.    (Roberts  Brothers.  Boston.    $1.25) 

A  Daily  Staff  for  Life's  Pcthway  is  a  collection  of  quotations 
selected  and  arranged  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Dsrcse,  for  every  day  m  the 
year.  A  page  is  devoted  (o  each  day.  There  is  a  Scriptural  text 
at  the  top  and  then  follow  selections  from  poets  and  prose  writ- 
ers. A  complete  index  of  authors  is  given.  (F.  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York.  Gill  edges;  bound  in  white  cloth  with  gilt  desgn^ 
boxed,    ti.25.) 
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Editorial_  Notes. 

Does  good  will  exist  in  your  school  as  this  Christmas 
day  comes  around  ?  Do  the  children  love  to  come  to 
the  school  ?  Do  you  meet  each  and  all  with  cordial 
good  will  ?  There  should  be  good  will  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  day.  There  should  be  a  kind 
greeting,  at  the  outset,  to  every  pupil.  The  good  teach- 
er trains  his  pupils  to  enter  the  school- room  as  he  would 
enter  a  neighbor's  parlor — to  salute  and  be  saluted.  If 
the  pupil  entertains  hard  feelings  toward  the  teacher,  or 
if  he  cherishes  them  towards  the  pupils,  the  mission  of 
'  the  school  is  failing  there.  The  pupil  is  educated  be- 
cause he  is  loved. 


There  is  a  considerable  number  of  the  400,000  who 
are  doing  the  teaching  of  this  country  who  want  to  be 
'**  in  the  educational  current."  It  is  for  these  The  Jour- 
nal is  made.  It  supposes  its  readers  want  to  bold  what 
they  have  and  want  to  advance  still  further.  It  is  a 
burning  question,  What  is  that  article  that  will  advance 
the  readers  of  The  Journal  to  a  better  comprehension 
of  genuine  education  ?  As  it  is  /nade  up  week  after 
week  it  contains  articles  of  priceless  value,  and  one  fact 
is  often  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  editors  ;  read- 
ers of  The  Journal  are  a  distinct  class. 


The  Journal  has  often  charged  the  teacher  to  be  a 
leader.  A  letter  lies  before  us  in  which  the  superin- 
tendent appears  to  be  chairman  of  the  library  commit- 
tee, one  of  the  directors  of  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, a  trustee  of  the  town  improvement  society, 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  an  official  in  the 
church,  one  of  the  managers  of  a  lyceum,  a  contributor 
to  the  village  paper  occasionally,  also  to  an  educational 
paper,  often  corresponding  with  graduates  who  are 
teaching  in  the  county,  a  deliverer  of  several  lectures 
during  the  year,  a  proposer  of  papers  at  various  educa- 
tional conferences — and  that  is  not  all. 


The  advancement  of  the  movement  for  a  more  scien- 
tific education  has  not  been  owing  generally  to  the  su- 
perintendents. Few  of  them  can  be  pointed  out  who 
have  initiated  reforms.  If  they  have  moved,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  been  compelled  to,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. In  these  later  days,  however,  a  few  men  have 
been  selected  for  superintendents  on  the  ground  of 
their  comprehension  of  education. 


The  school-room  must  be  a  center  of  enlightenment 
and  interest  for  the  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  its  circle. 
The  teacher  who  comes  in  the  morning  ivith  something 
has  a  welcome.  This  incident  lets  us  into  the  child's 
mind.  Two  boys  were  on  the  highway,  one  consider- 
able in  advance  of  the  other.  The  one  in  the  rear 
called  out  to  the  other  to  stop,  promising  an  apple,  but 
it  produced  no  effect ;  he  called  again,  saying,  "  I  have 
something  to  tell  you,"  and  an  immediate  halt  was  the 
result. 


A  request  often  comes  on  a  postal-card  to  send  a  copy 
of  The  Journal  to  a  friend  of  the  writer  giving  name 
and  address.  We  appreciate  these  things  immensely, 
and  send  a  copy  at  once. 

Any  one  receiving  a  copy  will  understand  it  is  sent 
with  the  expectation  of  a  subscription.  Do  not  disap- 
point us.     Have  the  courage  to  subscribe. 


The  Florida  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  at  Jacksonville,  Fla, 
Feb.  18,  19,  20.     The  main  subjects  are  : 

1.  What  is  the  true  function  or  essence  of  supervision? 
C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

2.  What  is  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  grade  meet- 
ing ?    E.  C.  Delano,  Chicago,  III. 

3.  Courses  of  pedagogical  study  for  city  teachers. 
W.  S.  Sutton,  Houston,  Tex. 

4.  The  rural  schools.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  others. 

5.  The  vocation  of  the  teacher.  J.  G.  Schurman, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

6.  Five  co-ordinate  groups  in  a  course  of  study.  W. 
T.  Harris. 

7.  Present  correlation  possible.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

8.  Concentration  and  character.  C.  De  Garmo, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

9.  Isolation  and  unification  as  bases  in  a  course  of 
study.     E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  O.  - 

10.  Organic  relation  of  studies.  W.  N.  Hailmann, 
Washington. 

I  J.  Results  of  child  study.  A.  S.  Whitney,  E.  Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

12.  Influence  of  the  kindergarten  spirit.  J.L.Hughes, 
Toronto,  Can. 

13.  The  elementary  school  and  the  child.  Arnold 
Tompkins,  Champaign,  III. 

14.  The  high  school  and  the  graduate  of  the  elemen- 
tary school.     Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis. 

15.  The  college  and  the  graduate  of  the  high  school. 
James  H.  Baker,  Denver,  Col. 

16.  City  superintendents.  James  M.  Greenwood, 
Kansas  City. 

17.  State  superintendents.  Chas.'R.  Skinner,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

18.  County  superintendents.  Joel  Mead,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

19.  Child  study.     E.  N.  Hart  well,  Boston.  Mass. 

20.  Eucational  questions  of  the  New  South.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

As  to  Advertisements. 

Thinking  people  read  advertisements.  And  the  rea- 
son is  that  they  contain  timely  and  valuable  informi- 
tion.  They  are  like  the  **  notices"  read  by  the  clergy- 
man. This  number  of  The  School  Journal  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  advertisements,  and  every  one  is  worthyof 
perusal. 

Books  for  holiday  gifts  will  be  found  in  profusion— 
and  what  gift  is  more  desirable,  and  who  are  so  appre- 
ciative of  books,  as  teachers,  and  who  are  so  likely  to 
give  them  to  the  good  boys  and  girls.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  public  school  children  will  receive  at 
least  one  book  on  the  average  at  Christmas  time. 

But  these  are  but  a  part  of  the  many  interesting 
features  presented  on  the  advertising  pages.  All  arc 
commended  for  careful  reading. 

The  selection  of  The  School  Journal  for  these  im- 
portant announcements,  recognizes  its  representative 
character.  Started  on  its  career  in  1870,  it  has  steadily 
gamed  upon  the  esteem  of  the  public.  It  spares  no 
pains  to  know  the  educational  world,  to  exhibit  the  cur- 
rents of  educational  thought,  and  to  direct  educational 
opinion. 

The  advertisers  recognize  the  hard  labor  spent  on 
The  Journal.  That  about  every  new  school  building 
10  be  erected  has  its  cost,  and  other  features  given,  is 
but  one  of  the  points  that  strike  the  attention  of  the 
careful  reader.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  The 
Journal  well  dese'-ves  the  success  it  has  achieved. 

To  all  advertisers  who  have  generously  ordered  in 
advertisements,  and  thus  helped  to  make  this  issue  so 
complete  and  beautiful,  our  best  thanks  arc  cordially 
rendered. 
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Fall  and  Winter  Associations. 

Nov.  28-50.  North  Central  Kansas  Teachers'  Association  at  Beloit. 

Nov.  29- JO.  Central  Kansas  Teachers*  Association  at  Hutchinson. 

Nov.  29-3a  Southwestern  Kansas  Teachers'  Association  at  Arkansas 
City. 

Nov.  29-30.     Northwestern  Kansas  Teachers'  Association  at  HiU  City. 

Nov.  29-30.     Noithwestern  Ohio  Teacheis'  Association  at  Tiffin. 

Nov.  29-30.     Massachuseits  Slate  Teachers'  Association  at  Worcester. 

Nov.  29- JO.     Michigan  Schoolmasters  Club  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Nov.  29- JO.     Eastern  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Dec.  25-27.     Kansas  State  Teachers'  Assoc  alion,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Dec.  25-20.     Illinois  Stale  Teachers'  Association,  Springfield,  111. 

Dec.  26,  27,  28. — Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Moscow. 

Dec.  26,-27,-28.  Missouri  Colored  Teachers'  Association,  at  Palmyra. 
Mr.  Joe  E.  Herriford.  Crillicothe.  Prest. 

Dec.  26-27.     Southeast  Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Dec.  26-28.     Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dec.  26-28.  North  Central  Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  Salisbury, 
Mo* 

Dec.  26-28.    Southwest  Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Dec.  26-28.     Northeast  Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  Mexico,  Mo. 

Dec.  26-28— Montana  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Anaconda.  W.  E. 
Harmon,  president,  V.  J.  Olds,  secretary. 

Dec.  26-28.  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  Indianapolis  (SUte 
House). 

Dec.  25-28.     Oklahoma  Teachers'  Association  at  Guthrie. 

Dec.  26-27.  New  York  State  Council  of  Grammar  School  Principals  at 
Syracuse.  Pres't.  D.  E.  Batcheller,  Buffalo,  Cor.  Sec'y.  H.  De  Groat, 
Buffalo. 

Dec.  26-28.    Colorado  Sute  Teachers'  Association. 

Dec.  26,  27,  28.    South  Dakota  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Aberdeen. 

Wyoming  Teachers'  Association  at  Eranston,  probably  the  last  week  m 
December. 

Dec.  ji-Jan.  1-2.  Iowa  Sute  Teachers'  Association  at  Dc»  Moines.  R. 
C.  Barrett,  pres.  ;  Carrie  A.  Byrne,  chairman  ex.  com. 

Dec.  jr. -Jan.  1-2.— Southern  Educational  Association  at  Hot  Springs 
Arkansas.  Pres't.  J.  R.  Preston,  State  Supt.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Sec'y.  SupU 
James  McGmnis,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Tressurer  J.  M.  Carlisle,  Slate  Supt. 
Austm,  Texas. 

Dec.  ji,-Jan.  1,-2.  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lincoln. 
W.  H.  Skinner,  Nebraska  Ciiy,  Prest.,  Lillian  N.  Stoner,  Valentine, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  1-2.  Western  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

Jan.  i-j.     North  Dakota  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Grand  Forks. 

Jan.  2,  3,  4.     California  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Oakland. 

Feb.  18-20.  The  meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fia.    President,  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  CleveUnd,  Ohio. 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers* 
association  will  he  held  in  Worcester  Nov.  29  and  30  The 
officers  have  prepared  a  superior  program  ;  an  efficient  local  com- 
mittee will  provide  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  guests, 
and  railroads  and  hotels  offer  reduced  rates.  The  meeting  bid? 
fair  to  be  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  one. 


Secondary  Education  in  England. 

Till  now  the  English  elementary  laws  have  been  administered 
either  by  school  boards  or  school  committees,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  educational  department.  The  local  or  imperial  funds 
pay  fully  five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  education.  School  commit- 
tees receive  their  appointment  from, the  town  councils,  while 
school  boards  are  elected  by  the  taxpayers.  County  councils 
have  control  of  technical  education,  and  in  some  places  the  ad- 
ministration of  grants  for  science  and  art  education  is  also  in  their 
hands.  Science  and  art  teacding  is  under  the  oversight  of  the 
science  and  art  department. 

These  are  the  facts  regarding  elementary,  technical,  science, 
and  art  education.  In  the  matter  of  secondary  education  the 
state  exercises  no  control.  Its  jurisdiction  ceases  with  the 
schools  which  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  elementary  edu- 
cation acts  passed  since  1870,  and  which  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  only.  At  present  the 
state  has  absolutely  no  concern  in  secondary  education. 

With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  standard  of  efficiency  in 
the  middle  class  schools,  the  Royal  commission  was  appointed 
eighteen  months  ago.  The  work  is  now  finished,  and  it  has 
adopted  a  series  of  recommendations,  if  these  are  put  into  exe- 
cution the  education  department  will  be  re-organized  and  the 
oversight  of  secondary,  technical,  and  art  and  science  education 
will  be  in  the  control  of  the  county  councils.  The  office  of  the 
new  education  department  is  to  supervise,  but  not  to  supersede 
local  action.  The  new  national  educational  council  is  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a  minister  who  shall  be  responsible  to  parliament. 
This  council  will  consist  of  twelve  members,  four  appointed  by 
the  state,  four  by  universities,  and  four  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  teaching  profession.  The  council  will  control  the  registration 
of  teachers,  and  advise  the  minister  on  educational,  judicial,  and 
professional  matters.  It  will  have  control  of  the  elementary  edu- 
cation department  and  the  existing  departments  of  art  and 
science. 

The  local  councils  are  to  be  supervised  by  this  new  state  de- 
partment, but  they  are  not  to  be  entirely  made  up  of  elected 
members  as  the  school  boards.  In  the  counties  the  county 
council  will  appoint  the  majority  of  the  board,  others  to  be  ap- 
point^ by  the  crown.  In  large  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants 
the  borough  councils  and  school  boards  and  the  crown  will  each 


appoint  one-third  of  the  members.  The  Royal  commission  pro^ 
vioes  that  a  certain  number  of  the  members  shall  possess  special 
knowledge  of  London  industnes.  Women  are  eligible  to  posi- 
tions on  any  of  the  local  councils  as  at  present  on  all  school 
boards. 

The  local  councils  are  to  secure  provision  for  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  to  have  supervision  of  endowed  schools,  and  to  have 
administration  of  the  funds  from  the  national  treasury  as  are 
then  disposed. 

Proprietary  and  private  schools  which  are  doing  good  work 
will  not  be  disturbed,  and  will  have  a  share  in  the  funds  of  the 
local  educational  council ;  but  proprietary  schools  must  conform 
to  certain  sanitary  regulations,  and  must  show  a  certain  degree 
of  fitness  in  apphftnces,  teaching  staff-,  and  curriculum.  The  head 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  teachers  must  be  on  the  national 
register  of  secondary  teachers. 

The  higher  grade  schools  under  the  management  of  school 
boards,  science,  and  art  schools,  and  evening  and  technicals 
schools  will  be  controlled  by  the  new  councils.  By  this  means 
the  educational  machinery  will  be  simplified,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  education  will  be  in  the  control  of  only  two  local  bodies,  the 
school  boards  and  local  councils.  There  are  to  be  many  scholar^ 
ships  and  these  are  not  to  go  to  children  whose  parents  are  in 
receipt  of  more  than  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 


Religion  in  the  Schools. 

To  obtain  opinions  of  educators  and  others  on  this  question  Dr. 
Levi  Seeley.  professor  of  education  in  the  New  Jersey  normal 
school,  proposes  by  circular  these  questions : 

1.  Is  religious  education  necessary  to  a  properly  developed 
character  f 

2.  If  so,  are  the  American  youth  receiving  such  education  ? 

3.  Is  the  church  (including  the  Sunday-school)  accomplishing  it?* 

4.  Is  the  home  accomplishing  it  ? 

5  Or  are  these  two  agenci^  combined  (or  any  other  agency) 
accomplishing  it  ? 

6.  Is  religious  education  necessary  to  good  citizenship  f 

7.  If  so,  ought  the  state  to  provide  it? 

8.  Under  our  peculiar  instituiions  and  conditions,  ho«v  far 
should  the  state  go  ?  (a)  Sacred  history  and  literature  ?  {p)  Doc- 
trines and  creeds  ?  {c)  Churcn  history  }  {d)  Moral  lessons  from 
the  Bible? 

9.  Do  you  distinguish  moral  and  religious  instruction  ? 

10.  What  are  the  chief  obs  acles  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
instruction  into  the  public  schools  ? 

11.  Wo  at  are  the  objections  that  will  be  raised  ? 

12.  Would  you  favor  its  introduction  under  such  limitations  as 
you  have  above  expressed  (if  any)  ? 

13.  Are  you  willing  thatlyour  answers  to  the  above  questions 
shall  be  made  use  of  m  connection  with  your  name  ? 

He  requests  also  the  position,  the  religious  confession,  and  the 
signature  of  those  who  reply. 


Iowa. 

The  State  Teachers'  association  will  bold  its  forty-first  session 
at  Des  Moines,  Dec.  31,  to  Jan.  2.  If  this  did  not  draw  a  record- 
breaking  attendance  it  certainly  is  not  the  fault  cf  the  managerSr 
The  official  program  which  has  just  come  to  hand  is  one  to  be 
proud  of.  The  conditions  and  interests  of  every  educational 
worker  seem  to  have  been  taken  into  cons  deration  by  those  who 
co-nperated  in  its  preparation.  That  the  difficult  problems  of 
country  school  teachers  receive  their  full  share  of  attention  is 
nothing  unusual  in  Iowa  whose  state  superintendent  has  for  years 
given  his  best  thought  to  them  and  is  anxious  to  have  the  un- 
graded schools  reach  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  The 
reason  this  fact  is  especially  mentioned  is  because  the  majority  of 
state  meetings  fail  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  struggling 
district  school  teacher. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  topics  announced  for  discussion  : 

How  can  we  best  uniiy  the  educational  forces  of  the  state  for  the  promo- 
tion of  popular  education  ? — Nature  study  below  the  high  school. — Prepar- 
ation of  the  teacher. — The  teaching  of  English  — Basal  studies :  What 
shall  they  be  ? — Is  the  scientific  study  of  psychology  profitable  to  teachers  ? 
— Would  the  same  energy  expended  in  literature  be  more  t}eneficial  to  the 
public  school  ?— Vertical  penmanship. — What  may  the  county  superintend- 
ent do  to  bring  the  graded  and  rural  schools  into  a  closer  relationship  ? — 
Rural  school  libraries  and  how  to  secure  them. — Why  do  so  few  pupils 
learn  to  think  ?--Can  some  standard  of  high  school  work  l>e  made  in  Iowa 
and  can  secondary  schools  l>e  classified  in  accordance  with  such  a  standard  ? 
— Grammar  school  discipline. — The  demands  of  the  country  schools  and 
how  to  meet  them. — What  can  the  county  superintendent  do  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  rural  school  teachers  ? — State  certificates  for  primary  teachers. — 
Ends  and  means  in  teaching  drawing.— What  should  primary  teachers  ex- 
pect of  the  children  sent  them  from  the  kindergarten  ? — How  to  teach 
music  in  the  public  s:hools. — Laboratory  method  in  the  high  schools. — 
University  extension  work  of  colleges. — Are  there  too  many  subjects  l>eing 
taught  in  the  rural  schools  ? — Most  helpful  lines  of  child  study. — Grading 
the  schools. — What  is  correlation  and  how  much  is  advisable  ? — Machine 
education. — Illustiative  board  writing  and  drawing. — Character  building. 
— Mentally  deficient  children. 

These  topics  will  suffice  to  show  the  character  of  the  program. 
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There  certainly  is  among  tbem  something  of  interest  to  everY 
educational  worker  and  something  that  will  make  bim  wish  to 
attend  the  great  meeting. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  these  things  are  not  all  put 
down  for  the  general  associations.  There  are  four  departments, 
five  sections,  twelve  round  tables,  and  the  educational  council, 
each  liaving  its  special  meetings.  Twenty-three  meeting  places 
are  mentioned  in  the  directory. 

There  are  several  novel  features  in  the  program,  the  most 
unique  among  them  is  the  "  Half-bour  among  the  Kickers  "  put 
down  for  the  afternoon  of  January  ?  Those  who  join  in  it  are, 
according  to  the  program,  "at  liberty  to  kick  at  anything  under 
the  sun."  Some  of  the  wittiest  among  the  lowans  are  to  make 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  say  some  sharp  things.  Much  healthy 
criticism  and  a  great  deal  of  meiriment  will  be  expected. 

Those  who  wish  10  have  the  whole  program  should  write  to 
anyone  of  the  following  officers  : 

Prisidtnt,  County  Supt.  R.  C.  Barred.  Osaee ;  Sicritary.  Supl.  W,  F. 
Cramer.  Iowa  Citv ;  VicfPreiidinis,  Ira  S.  Gondii,  Red  Oak  :  Aooa  E. 
McGo»ern,  Cedar  Falls ;  S.  C.  Carslens,  CteslOD  ;  Tnasurer,  Prat.  G.  W. 
Samson.  Cedar  Falls  ;  Extmliti  Committee  :  Carrie  A.  B;rne,  LeMato, 
chairman;  Supt.  A.  W.  Sluart,  Otiumwa;  Supt.  H.  C,  LamsOD,  Atlantic  ; 
Count)'  Supt.  R.  C.  Bairetl,  ex-affieia,  Osage. 

Three  educational  libraries  (valued  respectively  at  $15,  (15, 
and  )io  are  offered  as  prizes  based  on  the  amount  of  mileage 
paid  by  teachers  in  coming  to  the  association,  are  offered  to  coun- 

An  examination  for  state  diplomas  and  state  certificates  will  be 
held  Dec.  31,  and  Jan.  i.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to 
State  Sapt.  Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines. 

Rhode  Island. 

Miss  J.  H.  Ramage  was  appointed  July  3  to  teach  in  Cranston 
for  one  term  by  the  school  committee,  nothing  being  said  about 
an  eicaminaiioa  or  certificate.  Aug.  24  Supt.  Almy  notified  her 
that  examinations  would  be  held.  On  Oct.  7  she  went  to  the 
scbool,| but  Supt.  A.  toibadeher  to  teach  until  she  had  been  exam- 
ined ;  she  look  charge,  nevertheless ;  the  examination  began  the 
next  day  and  Supt.  A.  said  her  per  cent,  was  too  low  and  she 
must  not  teacb.  State  Supt.  Stockwell  decides  that  the  school 
committee  "  may  "  examine  but  are  not  obliged  to,  and  hence  the 
appointment  by  them  was  a  valid  contract.  They  appointed  her, 
not  requiring  a  certificate,  and  are  bound  by  that. 


penmanship,  thtstendmg  to  make  much  better  penmen  of  the 
mass  of  children  than  does  the  oblique  system." 


Chicago. 

The  pupils  of  the  West  Division  high  school  (according  to  the 
Rteord)  are  in  revolt  against  the  principal,  Geo.  M,  Clayberg. 
They  were  forbidden  byhim  to  enter  a  certain  store  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Hon  are  and  Congress  streets— but  seventy-five  boys  and 
fifty  girls  met  there  right  across  from  the  high  school,  and  held  a 
mass  meeting,  (The  principal  cannot  prevent  pupils  who  have 
left  the  school  grounds  from  entering  any  or  all  stores.) 

The  teachers  are  to  be  assessed  two  mills  on  the  dollar  (or  the 
pension  fund  ;  this  will  yield  |8,ooo  more  than  is  probably  needed. 
Ten  teachers  will  go  on  the  pension  list,  five  voluntarily  three 
women  and  two  men.  and  five  at  the  request  of  tbeboard.  The 
pension  is  to  be  one-half  the  salary  and  not  to  exceed  $6oo. 

New  York  City. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  a  course  of 
six  popular  lectures  on  the  "  History  and  Criticism  of  Sculpture  " 
will  be  given  at  Teachers  college  by  Prof.  Goodyear,  on  Friday 
evenings  at  8  : 1 5  o'clock.  Ail  the  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  sierropticon  views,  and  the  public  is  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  Course  tickets  free  of  charge  may  be  obtained 
at  the  college,  the  only  condiiion  being  that  in  case  the  holder  a 
unable  to  attend  a  lecture  he  will  give  his  ticket  to  some  one  who 
can  attend. 

Prof.  Goodyear  will  aUo  give  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  on  the 
"  History  of  An,"  which  are  planned  especially  (or  students  rf 
the  college.  The  subjects  will  be  taken  up  in  chronologic^ 
order  and  will  cover  Renaissance  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  They  will  be  given  on  Monday  mornings  from  9:15  to 
10  A  M,,  beginning  Nov.  it. 

Prof,  Goodyear  is  a  most  interesting  lecturer,  and  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  art  history. 


e  nervous  and  i 


1  down   Hood's  Saisapatilla  v 


Philadelphia. 

The  Ledger  discusses  the  dismissal  of  six  teachers  from  the 
Lyons  school.  It  appears  that  they  had  imited  reluctantly  in 
formal  charges  against  their  supervising  principal ;  the  local  board 
thereupon  dismissed  the  principal  and  the  teachers  and  elected 
some  ungraduaied  normal  school  pupils.  The  Ltdgtr  does  not 
think  that  justice  was  done  these  dismissed  teachers. 

The  vertical  system  of  writing  is  gaining  friend?.  One  super- 
intendent says  :  *'  An  argument  in  favor  of  the  veitical  system  is 
that  it  is  especially  adapted  to  children  who  show  little  taste  (or 


Feed  Them  Properly 
and  careful!;  ;  reduce  ibe  painfullr  larfe  percentaee  of  infant  monalilj. 
Tale  no  chances  and  make  no  experimenis  in  Ihit   very  impoilant  niaucc. 
The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Hilk  bat  aaved  tbomandi  at 
little  lives. 

Comfort  In  Travel 

rd  ID  (he  highest  degree  on  the  famous  tast  trains  of  Ihe   Michigin 
■■■^'^-  Niagara  Falls  Route,"  Iwlween  Buffalo  and  andChicagoin 

will  not  per- 


with  through  trains  Iroi 
privilfge  of  slopping  off  en  route  al  Niagara  Fall),  or 
mit.  can  ohain  from  the  car  windows,  or  the  plalfon 
grandest  and   most  comprchenuve  view  of  the  great 


I  Falls  ■ 


All  day 
iformation  inquire  of  local  lickH 
H.  Underwood,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  Buff^ 


Colds 

Coughs  and 
Bronchitis 
Cured  by  Taking 


I  Cherry  Pectoi^l 

Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 

At  World's  Fair. 

Use  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  for  Color. 


U.S. 
ENSIGNS. 

School    Flags. 

MADE     FROM 

Best  XXX  Standard  Bunting, 

IVil/t  Canvai  Headings  and  Brass  Grumtniti. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  with   SPECIAL 

PRICES  for  School*  and  ticheol  Boards, 

to  any  of  the  followlnc  addreiici. 

Gonsiiliilateil  Fireworks  Go., 

Of  America. 

Hftw  York  City,  ITaa.  0, 11  Park  Plui«. 
CUoa^,  111.  "     SO,  S2  8«ath  Water  Bt. 

Cincinnati,  0.        "     2U  Kaln  St. 
St.  Unit,  Xo.        "    310  Harth  Sfoond  Bt. 
Baltlmors,  Hd.    "    104  Ught  St. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Mental  j^^_.,„ 
Nervous  ^^^^ 
Mental  p^„„^ 

Freligh's 

Trkn  ii-»  ('^  Phospkorised 

1  yj\y\\f  Certbro-Spinant) 
will  cure  when  ererythinK  else  fan 
foiled.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physiciana.  Sample  by  mail  asc  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  %\  by  maiL 
Small  buttle,  but  lOO  doses  in  each. 

Concaniraiod,  Prompt,  Pomvrfiif. 
Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  fiiU 
directions,   testimonials,   etc.,  to  aay 
address. 

/.  O.  WooJnff  6f  Co^ 

loe-108  fuUon  s!'^tV)  I^rt'dUL 

Farmula  on  Every  Bottle 
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ESTEY 

ORGANS 

I 
are  the  product  of  inventive  genius,  mechanical  skill,  ample 
capital.  They  represent  the  accumulated  experience  of  over 
fifty  years  devoted  exclusively  to  Organ  building.  From  the 
start  every  improvement  possible  has  been  requisitioned,  so 
that"^the  name  Estey  has  become  synonymous  with  fine  music. 


The 
New 

Hammond 
Typewriter 

NO.    S 

AGAIN  CHOSEN. 


I  ».  iHoa.) 


The  Estey  Tone  e.hibii*  tn*  tSta  of 

Kan.     U  has  that  rare  ■•sinning  qiiaNiy" 
«hich  nltaai »  harmoninuilf  ivi.li  the  yoice 

Step 

the 

The  EBtey  Durability  » .imply  phe- 

ean  you  dltpenK  wUh  fonher  thouillt  ol 
itouble  with  an  organ.  In  rare  eicellence  will 
rivet  your  wannest  approval  Ion  Bene  ration. 

by 

Estey 

The  Estey  Desisn  ,.  a  marvel  of  elu- 
lic  arehiteciuTe.    It  representf  tbe  true  utlat 
and  appeal.  In  all  cultured  t»le>. 

step 

Organ 

The  Estey  Price  u  ,  very  attrmctlye 
Dm-c1a»  work.    It  is  always  In  Inr  Interest 

Br  TiLics  -FK  nou  Oub  Boston  Opfici. 

'  ■  Boston  Board  of  Education  has  adop- 
ted The  Hammond.  Ship  flfty  machines 
and  tables  Immediately." 

This  recent  and  unmistakable  recognilioo 
of  ihe  merits  of  the  Hammond  folloiring  so 

closely  upon  its  adoption  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Educatioh  is  the  bcsi  evidence 


<friV 


■  sffcim 


»/«■ 


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co., 

403  A  4o5  East  6ad  Street, 
NEW   YORK. 


has    been    improved,  until  to-day  it  is  recognized  the  world 
over  as  the  standard  of  excellence. 

The  fact  that  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  Estey  Organs 
have  been  made  and  sold  proves  conclusively  the  superiority 
of  the  Estey  Organ.      Catalogue  Free. 


ESTEY  ORQAN  COMPANY, 


BRATTLEBORO.    VT. 


BAY  STATE' 

Guitars, 


In  Tone, 
Eteauty, 

Strength, 


aSND  FOB  CATALOOHEX. 

JOHN  C.  HAYNES  &  CO., 

453-463  Washington  St.,  &  33  Court  St., 
BOSTON,    MASS. 


>     MUSIC  SYSTEM 


lorcthati  it's  worth 
^to keep  it.  InlheMoN- 
IRCH  the  necessity  of  re- 
pair has  been  reduced  to   a 
inimum.  Its  strength,  " 
■eauty  make  it  aiuiirvi 
I   mechniiical  skill.    The 

JVIONARCH 

is  undoubtedly  king  of  bicycles 
wheel  tliat  you  can  depend  r\.\  ' " 
any  emergeacv.  Madeln         ' 
tHa  A  $100.  Seo  J  (or  MoniJt 
MONARl'H  CYCLE  M"' 


The  only  S. 

''The^oniy'systi'm'  Indorsed  by  DiuUey  lluck,  Di 

The  only  Systeta  which  has  sotlcn  outol  Ui 
Adopted  bv  Umftklrn.  I'Mlnrt-'Iphln,  lTnrtrnr4,  nn 

Unprecedented  rsiulli  wherever  Int rod uced. 

F^rllitornHlKmsnJl^.tlmu>lM>.Iutdiv». 
KINQ,  RICHARDSON  *  CO.,  Publliben. 


SprlDsflald,  Mm*. 


lEbe  Stor^  •  • 
(5reat  Conflict, 


A  New  and  Magnificently 
Illustrated  History  of  the 

Civil  War 


The  Posse  Gymnasiiim 


offers  a  thorough  aormal  coune.     Uedali  for 
meihods:  Boston,  1891,  Chicago,    1893,  and 

August  9th.  inclusive.     Tlh  Year  opeaa  Sept. 


ROSSITER  JOHNSON. 
PRICE,      -      sa.Qo. 

Send  (or  lemu  to  agents, 

BRYAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.. 

6t  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 
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Literary  Notes. 
A  (ew  months  ago  when  a  New  Voik  pub- 


prices  many  people  took  it  aR  a  joke,  and 
the  dealers  smiled  derisively.  But  the  idea 
of  selling  direct  to  consumers  is  a  good  one, 
atid  is  taking  root  In  :iiany  lines  of  mer- 
chandise. An  illustration  ol  the  great  sav- 
ing to  the  buyer  afforded  by  this  system  of 
book-selling,  is  shown  by  the  offer  ot  Key- 
stone Publishing  Company,  in  another  col- 
umn, to  ship  direct  to  any  reader  a  splen- 
did tio.oo  set  of  Shakespeare's  Complete 
Woris  lor  the  remarkably  low  price  ol 
$3.50.  The  books  referred  to  have  sold 
tDLTOugh  tbe  usual  channels  ol  iraile  at  |io 
per  set.  Tbe  ediiion  is  happily  in  large, 
dear  '.ype,  easy  to  read,  printed  on  specially 
made  paper,  with  a  dead  surface,resi(u]  to  tne 
eyes;  and  well  bound  in  cloth,  in  eight  hand- 
some volumes,  with  gold  title  and  contents 
on  back  of  ea=h.  These  two  points  of  large 
type  and  properly  made  paper,  are  things 
that  now  engage  the  intelligent  reader  more 
than  ever  beloic.  No  small  type  printed 
books  should  find  their  way  mto  the  family 
library.  Each  volume  is  light,  of  conve- 
nient size  to  handle,  measuring  about  6x9 
Inches,  and  t  inch  thick.  The  whole  woik 
......  j^ 


great  English  ahakespeari<ui  ci 
Annotations  accompany  each  page,  heing 
found  at  the  bottom  ol  tbe  page  in  tcxii 
notes.  There  are  full  explanatory  remarks 
upon  each  of  the  plays.  The  company 
agree  to  return  money  promptly  to  any  one 
who  is  not  satistied  with  the  books  after 
seeing  ibem.  The  special  piice  at  which 
they  *re  now  offered,  is,  we  understand,  less 
than  the  wholesale  price,  and  will  soon  be 
advanced. 

The  Christmas  number  ol  Harper's 
Magaxint  is  a  magnlticently  illustrated  one 
of  about  170  pages.  Much  of  the  literary 
matter  has  a  Cbnstmas  flavor,  and  is,  as 
always  in  this  magazine,  by  some  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  day.  Among  the  more 
important  features  arc  the  folle wing .  "In 
the  Wood -Carver's  Shop  (tint  plate),  front-  ■ 


FREE!  FREE! 


i9^LO0K! 


'[K.  A(£itrniltqf 

!''cilBNISH>iA«0S"ilir8li'Mlii 

I    ,.>r  ibn  AnMitnn  publlr, 


:^~PIA.NOS  FROM  $160.     ^ 

icila  unl  HUoB  Mill  Juuir  Ihlrd  or  iit»liMlilniP»iUI.Sni  Id  alli  (nrTivl  In^nTtuw-h  (M  Siinbn! 
•■!» fi^nlU  fVeK^Ii «»  Uuo.  E23lnM^i««rf,Suih'oSSim«r*^'ttflEi'^ 
'\>rnueilBlf-lniitni(4lgnBiwkFIUM.  PluouidiiU«m  SalVilgllisTlliaruHB 

rilltSI-II    ■•ItNOB    «!»   O^JJtS   MLB    DWJI    KASY    iNSfALUIKKT^l^LSai 

!ll'f',;?.fi'rv').nl'in'lr';MiUc»tolti'S;'i™,"BSK^^ 

Hn..  .Sntlnn.l  Uink  luimf  city,  "lure  »*  cl«i«ilt  ihouiuuid,  of  dolUj.  con  day  funpt  SDndui).  I"  . 

world  who  »i*  ukE^t  Uic  Comldb  PUtitw  nud  Onfui*  vatb^tclartlf . 

Cortilah'w  J««w  BtoHgay  CafloKwe  1» 
■^^o*-  ■nomCce  noon    apBl^cwtlog. 


wM^?CnMr!M!tt"i75T5.«ii^ors  _ 

'Ji  J^SWmmenlTMM.BBmd  t-nraWi  Onuu  %< 
'"tt  io^atijar  a  CtaMlqriu.  Wr  hmnonr  inllliDn  itoU 
n  rf'n.^jj  '""•''■  "Md'  •nd  In  Munn  nT  R>n<anrrliin  ■< 


S25°°,  Si 


Shoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds,"  by  Caspar 
W.  Whitney :  -  A  Previous  Engagement," 
a  comedy  (illustrated  Dy  Albert  D.  Sterner;, 
by  William  Dean  HowcUs ;  "  From  the  He- 
brid  Isles "  (ten  illustrations),  by  Fiona 
MacLeod;  "An  fnteiview  with  Miss  Mar- 
lenspuyk,"  a  story,  by  Brander  Matthews, 
illustrated  by  W,  T.  Smedley ;  "  Tne  Ban- 
quet." a  poem,  by  Chatles  G.  D.  Koberts  :' 
"  The  German  Struggle  for  Liberty — VI., ' 
by  Poultney  Bigelow;  "  Briseis,"  a  novel, 
part  1.,  by  William  Black ;  "  The  Pans  of 
South  America,"  seven  illustrations,  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis;  "Huldah  the  Proph- 
etess," a  story,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin ; 
"  Editor's  Study,"  by  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner, etc.  Tne  magazine  has  an  elegant  and 
appropriate  cover  design. 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, gives  in  readable  form  the  gist  of  the 
best  articles  in  the  other  magazines  all  over 
the  world,  generally  on  the  same  date  that 
they  are  publ  shed.  With  the  recent  enra- 
ordinary  increase  of  worthy  periodicals, 
these  careiul  reviews,  summaries,  and  quo- 
tations, containing  the  kernel  of  periodic 
literature,  are  alone  worth  the  subscription 
price.  Then  there  are  brilliant  character 
sketches,  fully  illustrated,  of  such  notable 
personalities  in  every  country  and  sphere  of 
action  as  Pope  Leo,  the  czar  of  Russia.  Mr. 
Gladstone.  1  homas  Edison,— whoever  is  lor 
the  month  most  especially  prominent.  Th-; 
leading  idea  of  the  magazine  is  10  give  the 
gist  of  everything  important  that  happens, 
as  soon  after  the  occurrence  as  possible. 


Stop  Naturally! 
You  Don't  Have 
to  Swear 
otf!      ^1 


CISCIRETS 


H     H    ^^^  the  aerves 

m    m^my   Btron^,   and 

'    ^B^  brin^ra  b  a  o  k 

the    feeltners  of 

youth  to  the  pre- 

mat-jrely  old  man. 

It  restores  lost  vigor. 

You     may     gain      ten 

pounds  in  ten  days. 

GUARANTEED 

TOBACCO  HABIT  CURE. 

Go  buy  and  try  a  box  to-day.    It 
coats  only  81.      Your  own   drueglst 
will    guarantee  a  cure    or    money  re- 
funded. Booklet,  written  suarantee  of  cure 
and  sample  fl-ee.    Address  nearest  o£Boe. 
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Woman's   Beauty.  1 

cnuoo.  Am.  SI  '""  -^  ' 

""■SSKS 


AoKl  bj  DngrUU.  8«a«t  Books  Fr«e.   VvadoDtUi 
x^Bf  u>d  ■darn.      PAPBT,  XUwftnkM,  WU. 

Winter  Underwear 

CARTWRIQHT  &  WARNER'S 

Celebrated  Make 

cMen's.   Women's  and  Children's 

Medium  and  Heavy  Weight 

Underwear. 

Hose  and  Half  Hose 

Silk  Hosiery,  Merino  Hosiery. 

Cotton  Hosiery,  Men's 

Bicycle  Hose. 

GLOVES, 
UMBRELLAS. 

^tooAvau  c&  l^tfi  (St. 


NEW  YORK. 


REWARD  &  QIF=T  CARDS 

Tboiuuid*  1T«w  FT9tt^  AnLillo  l>niffDi  pf  Floril.. 
WUniarm,  Truitm,  Sovne.,  Vlaw.,  CrevrtrtU.  BbiAlda. 
isTolli,  KwlarPustiTvuH.  S^liH,  BlrdiTAiitniiii; 

■*'*iS*fft>;    6MI3M 'SOw'iibTioS;'^  e"ll  Vfto. 'a]1  >rs 

Samples  Sent  Free  to  Teacbers. 

XDUDUd.  8llk-Frlunid  cGrDmo  Bewird  o'ln  C*Rlil 
BawArd,  Oirt,  *D1i  Aftflhen'  Book..  Tiayl,  BpeAk4n. 


fffcsa 


A.  J.  FoicH&CaVwARREN,  PA. 


i^f^-* 


Interesting  Notes.        ThC 

A  younr  woman  who  is  making  a  big 
success  of  farming:  on  >  'VK'  and  varied 
scale  is  one  of  the  principal  exhibitors  in  the 
^ricuttural  sections  at  the  Atlanta  exposi- 
tion. She  is  Miss  Annie  Dennis,  of  Talbot- 
tom,  Ga.,  and  is  about  twenty-five  years 
old.  She  has  a  fine  estate  of  about  a  thou- 
sand acres,  on  which  she  has  a  stock  farm, 
a  dairy,  an  extensive  piggery,  a  vineyard, 
and  a  canning  and  preserving  establish- 
ment, She  personally  directs  tbe  work  on 
the  estate,  and  has  made  a  notable  success 
in  every  branch.  She  began  farming  seven 
years  ago,  and  since  then  has  taken  more 
than  a  hundred  prizes  at  fairs  with  various 
products  of  her  larm.  She  ascribes  her  suc- 
cess 10  a  long  course  of  study  in  agricultural 
problems,  and  to  the  utilizatioa  of  every 
proved  scientific  method  in  farminE  opera- 

Those  who  wish  to  have  the  latest  and 
best  authorities  in  the  use  of  words  before 
tbem  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  claims 
of  The  bslandard  Dictionary,  published 
by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
Scholars  who  have  several  dictionaries  to 
consult  should  certainly  number  this  among 
them.  Ed^ar  Fawcett  says  that  "  in  philo- 
sophical discriraittation,  carefulness,  pene- 
tration, comprehensinn,  and  general  schoU 
arly  treatment  it  isalmostbsyond criticism." 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  no  ex- 
pense was  spared  in  compiling  and  editing 
It.  Througnout  it  is  the  work  of  experts 
and  specialists  in  every  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  What  a  holiday  present  it 
would  make  to  some  studious  friend  I 

Liquid  air  is  now  manufactured  on  a 
commercial  basis  in  Germanp'.'the  requisite 
cold  being  obtained  by  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  the  product  itself,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  expensive  process  of  using  inter- 
mediary coolmg  agents.  It  is  used  for  re- 
frigerating, but  IS  also  valuable  as  a  source 
of  oxygen,  for  as  the  air  liquefies  it  be- 
comes richer  in  oxygen  ;  the  German  pro- 
duct contains  seventy  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  a 
a  sufficient  degree  of  purity  for  many  com- 
mercial purposes,  while  the  gas  may  be 
further  purified  by  the  removal  of  the  resi- 
due, which  is  chiefly  nitrogen.  An  indirect 
result  of  the  simplification  of  the  tbe  pro- 
cess for  liquefying  air  should  be  produc- 
tion of  ar^on  in  Uuge  enough  quantities  to 
bring  it  within  tbe  reach  otall  students  of 
chemistry. 

Among  the  articles  in  tbe  December 
Arena  are  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Low- 
ell. Holmes.  Emerson,  Whittier.  and  Bry- 
ant (magnificently  illustrated)  ;  "  Govern- 
mental Control  of  the  Telegraph."  by  Prof, 
Richard  T,  Ely  ;  "  Municipal  Lighting,"  by 
Frof.  Frank  Parsons ;  "  Recent  Wonderful 
Demonstrations  in  Hypnotism  by  Leading 
French  Scientists,"  by  Henry  Gaullieur ; 
■■  Shall  Women  Vole  ?  "  by  Helen  H.  Gar- 
dener. 

The  complete  novel  in  the  December 
issue  of  Lippincotfs  is  the  "  Old  Silver 
Trail,"  by  Mary  E.  Stickney.  It  deals  with 
I  Colorado  mining  life,  with  strikes,  plots,  and 
various  underground  proceedings,  as  well 
as  with  scenery  and  mountain  breezes.  The 
hero  loves  his  enemy's  daughter,  and  his 
pluck  and  manliness  triumph  over  many  > 
obstacles.  "  English  Mediaeval  Life  "  is  ' 
'  pleasantly  described  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  I 
and  "  Athletic  Sports  of  Ancient  Days,"  I 


BIAS 

VELVETEEN 
.SKIRT  BINDINas 

Ouarantee  skirt  edges 

ingout.  Don't 

le  any  binding  unlt-ss  you  see  "S.H.&n" 

the  label  no  malter  wtiat  anybody  tells 


rT^n 


The  Best  Is 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 

1^1  DRESSING 

Idt  Ladiii'  And  (Mdfgn'i 

\  Boots  &  Shoes. 

Sold  K«ry  where. 


The  LeadlneConiemtOTvaf  Araerira. 

rouodedbrtJi.  ETcKirj^f  CrlTabitib.  niroclot 
tllustraltdCAlendjir  glvinff  fuU  Infonnmion  frt«. 
Hew  EafUnd  €op*nn(arj  of  Bulc,  BoalOB. 


Pourlh  A  ve..  41  et  nnd  4  Id-Hi.„  A 

~  ■    "  i  Upwards.  S 


TUEa        WEO,        tHUH 
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OUR  1096  "  PERFECTION" 

STAMPING  OUTFIT  FREE 


SMnKlU»l«r>h*>*<<-B^<l~o^I>Eiii>lnru£nlii 
UMrV7lbta>lh.ilC«~ikprity.«>fc.lc«t,lill^ 

XinttlMl  al  HiIiIw,  liltlLllKnlh  i^  Vait  !•  ChtW 
b.i  i  F.llm  tbTlbBJHaQH  W<»k  I  1  Ht  D^  4  H-ri-m. 

Il^(_ tiir  Trn  CUHk  (irw),  nd  Mak«bmlt>]  <i^^  md< 

III  ■!■■■  ■Ihm    I  fcipartrt  la  paa^J  iBd  ffiMltW  lnHfiirilHi  htf 

■(■o^u-  ThH  patWHAUtoadlB  ttbOalAimMHatorvr 
•s.wn  LI  nrtbia>d  *^7i  T*l  "■  *"'  l"**  whoWJVf*  to  uth>h 
•gi.llni  U  f-U  liim  iiiml^  iDhnllilkD  M  nr  BH^"' 


apropos  of  the  coming  revival  ol  the  Olymp- 
ic Games  at  Athens  by  Thomas  James  de 
la  Hunt.  Lyman  Horace  Weeks  gives  an 
account  of  "  Japanese  Sword- Lore. '  As  a 
pendant  to  these  foreign  topics,  William 
Cecil  Elam  tells  of "  Gunning  lor  Gobblers  " 
ID  Vireinia,  and  Lawrence  Irwell  of  "  Or- 
chids,   DOW  so  much  cultivated  among  us. 

A  telephone  which  will  talk  loud  enough 
for  a  person  in  any  part  of  a  large  room  to 
hear  and  understand  has  been  recently  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Graham,  of  the  Electric  Wir- 
ing and  Fitting!  Company,  1  Princes  street, 
Westminster,  He  has  succeeded  not  so 
much  by  an  improvement  on  the  existing 
telephones,  as  by  his  method  ot  arranging 
the  circuit  and  bringing  its  resistance  as  low 
as  possible.  To  this  end  the  usual  induc- 
tion-coil IS  discarded,  and  the  two  instru- 
ments, transmitter  and  receiver,  are  directly 
connected  in  circuit  with  the  line  and  the 
battery.  The  transmitter  at  one  end  of  the 
line  is  connected  to  the  receiver  at  the  other 
end,  and  two  separate  lines  are  employed 
having  a  common  return  wire.  Two  cor- 
respondents can  thus  talk  quite  (recly  with 
eacti  other,  and  as  the  receivers  speah  out 
so  as  to  be  heard  in  any  part  of  a  room, 
conversation  can  be  carried  on  by  each  per- 
son simply  speaking  to  his  transmitter. 
This  apparatus  is  attached  to  flexible  con- 
ductors and  is  held  in  the  hand.  To  open 
a  conversation  it  is  sufBcient  to  pick  up  the 
portable  transmitter  and  press  a  button  in 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
aa,  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tong^ue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,  etc. , 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  loc.  and 
sgc.  a  box.  Book  /ree  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  fi.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

AdikuI  (alei  more  (lun  6,000.000  boiei. 


its  casing,  so  as  to  establish  a  circuit.  The 
receiver  at  the  other  end  act  as  its  own 
call-bell  by  the  loudness  of  its  voice,  and 
the  response  comes  equally  prompt  and 
loud.  The  user  has,  therefore,  no  need  to 
listen  carefully  with  one  or  two  receivers 
held  up  to  his  head.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
fpcak  into  his  transmitter  and  keep  his  ears 
<ypen. 

At  this  season  of  the  vear.  what  so  con- 
duces to  "  peace  on  eartn  and  good  will  to 
men"  as  music?  Auerbach  said  thai 
"  music  washes  away  from  the  soul  the  dust 
'  of  every-day  life,"  By  all  means,  if  you  can 
I  afford  It,  acd  we  think  you  can,  by  reasoD 
of  the  magnificent  offers  of  Cornish  &  Co.. 
Washington.  N.  J,  have  a  piano  or  an 
organ.  They  have  dou:  everything  possi- 1 
hie  to  help  purchasers  obtain  their  fine  in-  ' 
sirumeots.  They  have  put  the  prices  verj^ 
low  and  sell  on  easy  installment  plana  to . 
suit  purchasers.  The  Cornish  New  Holi- 
day Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be ' 
sent  free  upon  application.  Make  the ' 
dauf;hter,  wife,  or  sweetheart  happy  at  | 
Chnstmas  time  by  a  present  of  a  piano  or  I 
an  organ. 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  take  a  bath  when  I 
one  has  Pear's  Soap  to  use  J  It  is  not  half  [ 
the  effort  to  rise  in  the  morning  when  one 
anticipates  the  refreshing  feeling  that  comes 
from  the  use  of  this  toUet  article.  Pear's  I 
Soap  makes  the  skin  clear  and  beautiful. ' 
It  does  not  grease  the  skin  as  fat  soap  does, 
nor  make  it  red  and  rough  as  alkali  soap  I 
does.  All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  | 
druggists.  j 

Only  one  person  Id  fifteen  has  both  eyes 
in  ^ood  condition,  and  in  seven  cases  out 
of  ten  one  eve,  generally  the  right,  is 
stronger  than  tne  other.  It  is  found  that 
just  as  people  are  right  or  left-handed,  so 
they  are  right  or  left-sighted,  and  while  ap- 
parently looking  with  both  eyes,  they  often 
really  use  only  one.  Out  of  twenty  persons 
whose  eyes  were  tested  by  a  German  doc- 
tor, two  only  were  found  to  be  left-sighted. 
The  reason  of  the  greaierstrength  generally 
possessed  by  the  right  eye  is  not  altogether 
understood,  but  probably  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  the  greater  use  of  the  right  s  de 
of  the  body  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
In  using  weapons,  for  instance,  mankind 
has  been  taught  to  assume  forages  attitudes 
in  which  the  right  hand  and  side  havemo^l 
exercise,  and  this  discipline  has  undoubted- 
ly had  its  effect  on  the  ^e.  Old  sea  cap 
tains,  after  long  use  of  the  telescope,  find 
their  right  eye  much  stronger  than  the  left 
—the  oirect  effect  of  exercise.  This  law  is 
conRrmed  bv  the  experience  of  aurists.  If 
a  person  wno  has  ears  of  equal  hearing 
power  has  cause  to  use  one  ear  more  than 
the  other  for  a  long  period,  the  ear  brought 
into  requisition  is  lound  to  be  strengthened 
and  the  ear  not  used  loses  its  hearing  in  a 
corresponding  degree. 


That  Tired  Feeling 


menil  Hood'*  Saru- 
parlllato  all  wbo  but 
be  suSerIng  wlib  In- 
dlseiUmi  or  Impun 
blood,  no  ftppelUs, 

Run  Down 
feellDE,  or  genertUj 
outot  order.  It  will 
■ureljr  help  moj  wba 
RlTe  Ita  fair  trUl,  If 
tbere  la  tmj  help  fw 
tbem.  I  bare  loimit 
It  of  great  beneSt  lor 
Rheumatism. 
Wa  have  used  Rood's  Saraapartlla  two  jem 
and  hkTeiio  sick  hesdacbe  spells,  paint  or  tlied 

Hood's??"^  Cures 

rmllng."    V.N.BARwae.  Hartford  Oty.Ind, 
Hood's  PHts  ft'c 


m 


Surgeon-General 
Murray  used  it  suc- 
cessfully for  nervous 
dyspepsia  in  his  own 
family. 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Haarj  H.  KaoOraekaB,  DJ).,  LL  J>,,  OhanetUer 


The  books  of  the  University  Tutorial 
series  make  a  small  library  and  an  excellent 
one  too.  They  tover  science,  history,  liter- 
ature, etc.  Lately  books  have  been  added 
on  Roman  and  Grecian  History  in  Periods 
by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.  A.,  and  W.  H.  Ma- 
som,  M.  A.,  as  follows  :  Roman  History, 
—  The  Struggle  for  Empire,  B.  C.  l8;-KH: 
Rome  Under  the  Oligarchs,  B.  C.  20S-133  ; 
The  Decline  of  the  Oligarchy,  fl.  C.  1 33-7*; 
The  Making  of  the  Monarchy.  B.  C,  78-31  ; 
The  Early  Principate,B.C.3i  to  A.  D.  yo; 
The  Tutorial  History  of  Rome,  10  A.  D.  14. 
with  maps.  Grecian  History.— Early  Gre- 
cian History,  a  sketch  of  the  nisi oric  period, 
and  its  literature,  to  495  B.  C;  The  Pelop- 
ennesian  War,  B.  C.  431-404;  Sparta  of 
Thebes.  B.  C.  404-362:  The  Oecline  of 
Helias.  B.  C.  371-323;  Hisioryof  Sicily, 
from  the  tyranny  of  Gelon  to  the  death  of 


Twelve  major  and  mfnorconrses,  withelec- 
ILVCS,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Mastei  of 
['edagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  those 
lieeking  to  become  superintendent*,  prioci- 
pals,  professors  in  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers of  higher  rank. 

Year  begins  September  a  7. 
Scholarships  Offered. 

Special  Scholarehip  for  Woomb. 

e  • 

EDWARD  R.  SHAW.  PH.D.,  Diall. 
UnlverMtr  SnlldinB, 

«  aQUARB.    -    -    N.  Y.  CITT. 
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Agothocles,  with  a  history  ql  literature,  B. 
0.490-189.  A  catalogue  giving  a  full  de- 
scription of  books  may  be  obtained  of  W.  B. 
CUve,  05  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y. 

If  the  newspaper  tspotter  only  had  the 
time,  and  wc  might  say  the  ability,  to 
weave  together  the  scenes  that  he  witnesses 
into  stones,  what  striking  pictures  of  hu- 
manity he  could  present !  The  New  York 
reporter  has  an  unusually  tine  opportunity 
to  study  people,  on  account  of  .tbe  cosmo- 
politan character  of  the  population.  One 
of  these,  Julian  Ralph,  during  his  life-lime 
in  the  city  and  his  ten  years  on  the  N,  Y. 
Sun  has  become  imimacelv  acquainted  with 
Ufe  in  the  tenement  distria,  and  he  has  de- 
picted it  in  a  series  of  short  stories  issued 
in  a  volume  bearing  the  title  of  PtopU  Wi 
Pass.  He  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
people,  the  maQoeta,  and  the  language  of 
the  tenements.  So  far  as  our  observations 
go,  we  can  say  that  his  descriptions  are 
fairly  truthful  (there  may  be  a  little  ex- 
aggeration]. For  instance,  la  it  possible 
that  any  Bowery  chap  ever  used  slang  so 
thickly  spread  over  his  conversation  as 
Eugene  Kelly  ?  Kelly  seems  to  be  an  ideal 
slang-monger.  Tbe  siories  are  well  told 
and  will  bring  nnany  smiles  and  some  tears. 
Seven  of  them  were  first  published  in  Har- 
per's Magaiint.  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York.    Illustrated.) 


There  is  no  work  in  which  artists, 
drauEhtsroen,  and  architects  engage  and  in 
which  lead  pencils  are  used,  but  can  be 
done  by  Dixon's  American  Graphite  Pencils. 
They  are  carefully  graded  in  eleven  num- 
bers so  that  they  are  of  all  degrees  of  hard- 
ness in  which  pencils  anywhere  are  made. 
For  schools,  ofiices,  and  counting  rooms 
there  are  eight  numbers,  which  answer  all 
requirements  for  that  class  of  work.  Sam- 
ples may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Jos, 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and 
mentioning  Thk  School  Journal. 

Several  notable  improvements  have  been 
introduced  in  the  P^ular  Scienct  Month- 
ly, henceforth  to  be  known  as  AppUton's 
Popular  Stiinee  Monthly,  with  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  current  volume.  Wider  mar- 
gins have  been  adopted,  the  departments 
have  been  rearrangea  and  given  a  less  form- 
at style,  and  nuny  nev  attractions  are 
promised.  In  response  to  numerous  de- 
mands, the  publication  of  tbe  magazine  si' 
multaoeously  in  this  country  and  in  England 
has  been  begun.  The  new  volume  opens 
with  a  list  of  vmters,  including  David  A. 
Wells,  Fiucer&ld  Marriot,  Daniel  G.  Brin- 
ton,  E.P.  Evpns.  James SuUv. G.Frederick 
Wright,  an^  the  dean  of  Montreal,  whicb 
should  win  it  many  new  friends  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 


The  Estey  organs  are  the  product  of  ir 
ventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  of 
high  order ;  they  represent  the  accumulated 
experience  of  over  nfty  years,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  organ  building.  The  manufac- 
turers call  especial  attention  to  their  fine 
tone,  elegant  design,  and  great  durability. 
The  price  is  put  low  as  is  consistent  with 
first-class  work.  Nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  Estey  organs  have  been  made  and 
sold.  Send  to  the  Estey  Organ  Co.,  Brat- 
tleboro.  Vt.,  for  a  catalogue. 

Winter  Excursion  Ticket*  on  the 
P«nnaylv«nl«  Railroad. 

On  NoTODber  ■  the  PeaaiylTUili  Railroad 
C<nnp>Ui]>  pUc«d  on  ule  at  its  principal  ticket 
offices  excurrion  tlcketi  lo  all  <ti  promiDenffHriDtet 
loOiM  Id  New  jeney,  Virelnia.  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Ceorna.  Florida,  and  Cuba,  the  lick- 
eta  are  aold  at  ise  usual  low  lates. 


this  th«  favorite  Hoe  lor  winter  iiaveL 

An  iiltiatrated  book,   descriptive  of  winter  re- 
•oiti,  and  einDE  routes  of  travel  lad  rale     '~ 
tieketi  will  m  (uraished  (re«  on  appllcatio 
Mckct  agent*. 


Pears' 

One  of  the 
luxuries  is 
Pears'  Soap. 
It's  cheap 
though. 


r  AUbS  uum  •oft«><H],  |ui  n| 

Qarr.  in  W.  IM  Si..  M.  v.,  luTenlar  4^.^ 
Hp.     1»  pife  liook  (or  •  itamp.  y^ 


raetat  Soup.     IW  fte 


O.  L.  DOWO'a  Hmaltm 


!r.¥t-S^?^ 


f  1^  £  1^  PlariTSTllli.  Tusiien'  Aitli.  Letter 
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SPECIAL  OFFERS. 


The  ProfesslonMl  Teacher. 

joD  paE«  ol  an  ordlnarr  twok— 30  miiiMil*mi4 
^D^^lf  usual  price.  It  contains  N.  VT^ate 
Graded  Eamlouion  QueMloru  arul  Aaswen  an 
Theory  and  Piaclicc  ofl'iuhiDK.  M  any  valuable 
articles  on  educational  eubjects. 

Educational  Foundations.  a«,Mii. 

rBos-a. — 6oopajEes.  Cloth.  Vctt  valuable  to  every 
teacher.    flO '''■'''/f'i'>iiV.    Rei[Olari»ice|i.ij. 

Lubbock's  Best  loo  Books. 

I O  «""■    Reaular  price,  go  cents. 

Pooler's  N.  Y.  School  Laws. 

Every  N.  Y.  teacher  should  own  it.     Only   |  B 

Browning's  Aspects  of  Education. 

A  standard  treatiw  on  educational  history.     fS 

Gladstone's  Object  Teaching. 

8"-".    Rqtularprite.  .scents. 

E.  L.    KELLOGG  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  ol 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  t^rd  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  get  a 
larger  salary  next  j-ear. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 

6l  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y 


j^  ^  ^  ^  *  *  *  ' 


LADIES  I 

DoynlikaaOspof 
GOOD    TEA? 

If  so.    send   this 


:  u_  jta  in  atampa  and  we  \rill  send  yon 
'4  a  M  lb.  aample  of  the  beat  T  im- 
■A  poitad.     An;  kind  yon  may  aeleot. 

\        HOW  ABE  YOUR 

\  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


'4  An  the  old  diahea  chipped  and 
A  onekMl,  and  nnstiited  to  siting  oB  • 
4  spotleaa  table-cloth?  We  Will  re- 
^  pleniah  It  FREE. 
^  Wh;  drink  poor  Teaa  and  Coffee*, 
J  and  rain  yoni  health,  when  joti 
J  can  get  the  beat  at  carro  prices? 
^  PREMIUMS  for  all— Dinner,  Te* 
^  and  Toilet  Beta.  Banqaetaad  Hanglnf 
^  Lampa.Watohea,  Clock*.  HoiloBexea, 
4  Oook  Booka,  Watob-Clocki,  ChcnUa 
^  Table  Otneis,  Ci^i*  and  Baneera, 
^  Platea,  Knivea  and  Forks,  Tnmblen, 
^  Ooblet*.  given  to  Club  Ageats. 

j  ROOD  INCDWES  "^«  "y  s-"-! 

4  ^uff^/^^ttm^"*^^  OTOen  for  our 
4  oelebntted  Teaa,  Coffees,  Baking  Pow. 
^  der  and  Bpioea.  Work  for  all.  8M 
J  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  b;  mail  or  ezprea 
^fort2.00;  charges  paid.  Hendquar- 
^  ten  in  TJ.  B.  for  Pure  Teas,  Coffees, 
4  Extracts,  Baldng  Powder  and  Bpieea. 
4  Beautiful  Panel  (nze  J4xa8inohe*) 
'4  FREE  to  all  Patrons.  For  full 
4  particntan,  addreaa 

jlhEGmlkriEuTs&EB., 


31  &  i. 
4  P.  O.  Box  2f 


J  Vesey  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 

BitoaowAT  AMD  Ecavcwrx  Srwaar, 
OfMHuGra<.Ck,rcM,  NEW   YORK 


lOderate  prices.  Ic  has  been  recently  enlariied  by  a 
andsome  addiiiDo  thai  double*  Its  lormcr  capacny. 
.he  new  nininr  Jttrm  li  one  ot  thefinot  spednena 
of  Colonial  Decaratloo  b  Ihli  counlrr.  Withtn  a 
aaf  K  few  blocks  Irom  (he  hotel  are  all  iheedb- 
lalpuhUihersor  the  city. 

WILLIAU  TAYLOR,  Paor. 


J.  JMu  or.(.;<-»xgL-, 

W,  ft  A.    K.    Jtthaaton'i   WaU   H^a^ 

and aUklnasot  SCHOOL  SUPPLIBS, 

f  W«rt  14tk  M.,  Saw  Tart. 


MntMl,  tar  mtmMng,  an*  UgUr  Mlti- 
I  faancrBaUa  loraokoola,  Oktii«hi*,*e. 

DaaeripUaDand  priea*  onapvUealMD 


■UOKEVEBILL  FOUNDRY, 


■[■S'l-L  FOUND 

rointaTLO,.  u.  *.  a. 


S  BELLS 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 


■TBB  CHOina  OF  AN  OCCITPATION." 
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TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Arltlunetlc.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

B7  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Lanf^uage,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

B7  SOUTHWORTH  ud  GODDARD. 
Tluse  IK  work!  of  nerline  merit.    There  are  many  otbet  such  upon  our  li«. 
Our  Catsltritt,  Pria  Liil  amJ  Itrmi  iflulrninclin  and  Kxckaiitt  unl  m  affUiutiiM. 

lUCH.  SHEWEll  S  SANBORN,    New  Yotk,    Boston,    Chicago. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


HERBARTandtlieHERBARTIANS 

By  Chakles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D.,  PresidcDt  of  Swarthmore  College,     lamo, 
26S  pages.    Ii.oo.  net.    (Great  Educators  Series.) 


jBit  at  this  time  no  subject  ia  atmctioe  the  ai 
Committee  of  Fifteen  at  Ibe  Cleveland  meeting;. 
tbli  book  was  also  tbe  subject  ol  chief  iaiereat  tbei 
leader  io  the  discussion.  The  book  is  a  careful  ei 
eipressed  by  Herbart  himself  and  developed  bj  Zi 


iri  so  mach  u  the  Report  of  the 
upeiinteadeDce.     The  subject  of 

Mbartian  Theorj'  of  Education  as 
Rein,  and  the  American  schooL 


lulhor 
Ilou  01  the  V. 
Sioy,  Frick, 

Stitt poitpaid  at  thi  givtH  ptiei.      Writt  for  a  campUtt  einular  af  tkt  Stritt, 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS.     NEW     YORK. 


EDUCATION 


peareii  la  RitBHtlaa  dortnl  the  paat  n(l«n  rwn 
U.  tt.  naBBtlHlaBer  af  EdacmlBB  Harr 
?kpvomtaP^BHB.ber.°»«Dd  »a,  t" 'i?f  Sd^uMil. 
'bouM  be  In  everr  public  libruT>Dii  reHdiDg-roo: 

$3jOO  a  year.  jjc.  a  numbtr,  sample  capy/vr  a 


'HE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COMPANY,  5-7  East  16th  St.,  New  York, 

can  completely  fill  at  the  lowest  rates  all  orders  for  School  and  Miscellaneous 
Books  wherever  published  and  promptly  forward  same  in  a  single  shipment.  Supplying 
schools  with  books  a  specialty.  Catalogues  of  and  estimates  for  School  and  Library 
Books  on  application.     Send  for  catalogue  of  School  Books  of  all  publishers. 


An  Ideal  Music  Reader  in  Cliart  Form. 


Adopted  for  exclusive  use  In  ^EW  YORK  CITY. 

Used  In  every  city  In  MINNESOTA. 


T  CHai|T    FOI|    I 


ttlHWaitS'TllOIIOIIOHtlf  JIDMFna  TO    PHIHAirn* 


low~'hu.io.*w  STjunnoat  avc.at.hul.mi 


iBoau^>  «u  unma  n 


SPECIAL    AQENra    WANTED. 


"IMPROVEMENT  THE  ORDER  OF  THB  AQE." 


THREE   NEW   MODEL 

SMITH  PREMIEfi  TTPEWRITEilS 

A/OS.     S,    3,    AND    4. 

HAVE   YOU    EXAMINED   THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofo.-e  Overlooked  by  Other  Manufactureri. 


Adj„„  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
Bru,oh,omc..iriTw.myjWmprir>oip.i      Syracusc,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Minerals,  and  How  to  Stndy 
Them. 

A  Book  for  Beainnen  in  Minenloffy.  Bt  Edwaho 
Salisbuov  Dana,  Vale  Univeiaftj,  New  Haven. 
AutborofaTeit-bookot  MinenloRriSiilhEdilioa 
of  Dana's  System  of  Mineraloey,  eie.  With  more 
Chan  300  illuimtlini.     iimo.clolh,  -       -    VLSO 

Problems  In  the  Use  and  Ad- 
justment of  Engineering 
Instruments. 


Eitended  Studenu'  Surveyi.    By  Walt 

WiBB.  C.E..  Anoc  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  S.\   «HislasI 

PfOii-siar  nf  Civil  Engmetriog  io  tbe  Utiivetaily  of 
Pcaniylvania.    i6mo,  moroccD,-       -       -    Sl.OO 

A  Handbook  for  Surveyors. 

By  MAN^riBi-DMBmtHAK,  Professor  of  Civil  Eniln- 
eerlns  la  Lehish  UniveraitT.  and  John  P.  Brooics, 
Instructor  io  Civil  EnRlneerioK  io  Lebisb  Unl- 
venily.     First  Edition.     First  Thousand    ifimo, 


Any  o/llusf  bouts  tint,  postpaid,  at  %  diicaunt. 
JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  New  York.  . 


CORTINA  TEXT-BOOKS. 


InXtKAtil  for  Hir-Mulv  or  for  lu 


TUX  CORTINA  HKTHUD. 

'™\  In  30  Lessons.     Each  $1-50. 

lusni  ISth  and  8th  VDITIOK. 

FiRo,   ittied.  iuapaiiliKMdKnitluh.  "• 
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1 00  Lessons  in  Nature 
Around  My  School. 

By  Frank  O.  Payne. 

Is  the  first  book  on  Nature  Study  to  be  pub- 
lished that  gives  practical  guidance  and  at  the 
same  time  is  in  accord  with  the  best  pedagogic 
thought.  Wherever  any  work  in  nature  is  being 
undertaken  this  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher. 

Chap.  I. — Preliminary  LcssonE  in  Observation  ;  Chap.  II. — 
Lessons  on  Leaves.  Plants,  and  Fruits;  Chap.  III. — Lessons  od 
Animals;  Chap.  IV.— The  School  Museum  ;  Chap.  V.— Rainy- 
day  Lessons ;  Chap.  VI. — Lessons  in  the  School  Yard  ;  Chap.  VII 
—Walks  with  the  Children  ;  Chap  VIII.— Collections  during  va- 
cation ;  Chap.  IX.— Devices  and  Helps  in  Nature  Study— Books 
of  Reference,  etc. 

In  Chap.  II. I  we  find  lessons  in  Seeds,  pods,  berries,  propa- 
gation, the  Daisy,  the  Gentian,  &c. 

In  Chap.  III.,  some  o[  the  ropics  are  Insects,  the  Beetle  the 
Fly,  the  Grasshopper,  the  Bee  Family,  Wasp.  Ants,  (he  Dragon 
Fly,  the  Ttirtle,  Fishes,  Birds,  Bancs,  etc.  etc. 

In  Chap,  v.,  we  have  lessons  on  Water,  Teeth,  Celery, 
Sulphur,  Soap,  Gloss,  a  Rose,  Rubber,  and  others. 

Mr.  Payne  is  not  only  a  well-known  writer  on 
Science  teaching  but  one  of  the  most  successful  teach- 
ers of  nature,  and  Ibe  book  comes  straight  from  the 
scbool-room.  It  contains  ;o  valuable  illustrations,  has 
300  pages,  is  well  printed,  and  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  Price  (i.oo.  A  copy  to  any  teacher  for  exam- 
ination, 90  cents,  postpaid.  Special  terms  for  quantities. 


E.  L.  KEIXOGG  &  CO.,  New  York  &  Chicago. 


BROOKS'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS 


A   TWO-BOOK  SERIES. 


THE  NORMU  RDDIIENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC 
THE  NORMAL  STANDARD  ARITHMETIC 

By  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

{SipetintindeHt  if  Philaielfkia  Public  Scimi/r,)  aulkar  q, 

The  Famous  Brook5's  Mathematical  Series. 


BEITZEL'S  NEW  SPELLERS. 

THE  PRIMARY  WORD-BUILDER 
THE  ADVANCED  WORD-BDILDER 

riFO  CONSECUTIVE  LOGICAL  SYSTeiHATIC  SPELLING  BOOKS. 

By  A.  J.  BEITZEL,  A.M., 
{SupeHtttniitnl  o/lki  PttHic  ScMeeh  0/ Cum6irlaHd  COnnly,  Pa.) 

These  books  are  entirely  new  and  are  based  upon  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popa- 
lar  and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  con- 
tents and  in  grading  they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modern 
requirements.  To  the  making  of  these  new  arithmetics  Dr. 
Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  normal  school  princi- 
pal, superintendent  of  Philadelphia  schools,  member  tf  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  and  author  of  many  mathematical 
books  unprecedented  for  their  success. 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY. 

6H  Arch  Street PHILADELPHIA* 


lusT  PUBLISHED.  fiETHODS  OF  fllND-TRAININQ 


CONCENTRATED  ATTENriON  AND  MEMORY, 

Bv  CATHERINE  AIKEN. 

Port  Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  no.    Ten  llliutratlons.    Prico,  $1.00.  Price  to 
Teachere,  postpaid,  85  Cents. 

Dug  ol  tbt  most  nmartiUt  iDd  Mpfil  boots  tiir  publlslitil. 


2y  y^Tviii 
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President/.  M.  TAYLOR,  of  Vassar  College,  says: 

"1  do  not  think  you  can  tell  the  half;  the  work  must  be  seen 
in  its  progress  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  result  of  your 
plan  seemed  to  me  remarkable." 

President  G.  STANLEY  HALL,  of  Clark  Univ.,says: 
"  The  exercises  which  I  saw  in  your  school  interested  me 
greatly.  I  should  not  have  thought  such  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty possible  had  I  not  seen  it." 

Rev.JOSf AH  STRONG,  author  of  "Our  Country,"  says: 

"I  was  much  impressed  by  what  I  saw  and  heard  ofyour  commencement  exercises,  and  since  then  have 
described  to  many  your  method  of  fixing  attention  and  of  cultivating  the  memory.  If  I  could  have  had  that 
training  when  a  boy  I  should  have  put  forty  years  into  the  last  twenty." 

HARPER    &    BROTHERS,    Publishers,   New  York. 
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VNIQVB,  XODBBN  and  CHBAP 

Physical,  Chemical  and 
Electrical  Apparatus 

Hicroscopes,  Telescopes  and  Lanterns,  Dynamos 
and  Hoters,  Standard  Electrical  Test  Instru- 
ments, Chemicals  and  Chemical  Glassware, 
Harvard  Physical  Apparatus,  Apparatus  adap- 
ted to  Gage's  Series  of  Text-Books  on  Physics. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS  A  SPECIALTY. 
ZIEGLER     ELECTRIC     CO.,    incorporated. 


Pfajiicftl  um)  CbemicftI  Appu&tva^ 
Microscope*,  TeleacopCB, 
Phot^rapbic  Snpplica, 

OptlcftI  L^nteru  ft  SUdw, 

Only  eomfltlt  Science  Faeltry  in  tkt  WiH. 

INSTRUMENTS  OP  PRECISION  TO  ORDER 

OHIOAQO. 


Manufacturers,  Dealers  and  Importers, 

141  FRANKLIN,  cor.  FEDERAL  ST., 

BOSTON.    MASS. 


Kulatte  BoUle,  305}. 


THE  NATIONAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS 


M  Recammended  bj  THE  COMUITTEE  OF  TEN. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Apparatus  for 
this  course ;  also  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Cata- 
logues of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory  Sup- 
plies. 

FRANKLIN  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 

BOSTON  &  CHICAGO. 


Visual  Teaching. 

TAKE  IT  UP  NOW. 

— DoiCt  wait  tt  folliiXB  mmeone^t  iec 

Cut  shows  "  Criterion"  Magic  Lantom  vtth  Electric  LaiD|i,  but  Any  form 
ligbt  may  be  substituied.     Tbe  "Criieiion"  Is  the  only  lantern  made  [hat  is  suilabli 
all  work,  from  Kindergarten  to  Laboratory. 

J.  B.  Colt  &  Co., 

115-117  Nauau  St.,    -    -    New  Voric. 

MaHufaclMTeri  e/  Proj'eclion  Afiparalui, 
Lanttm  Slides,  Focuang  Lamps  and 
Acce'sories.     Sind/or  Calaitgiu     . 


Scaooi.  &  C01.1.EOE 
CIENCE    APPABATVS 

riodern  Instruments  and  Ap- 
paratus of  Hlchast  Eniclency. 

i6o.page  Catalog  Just  ant.  Free  to  SclittI  Peeflt. 

Al.FREX>  L.  BOHBIhS  CO., 
Torki  *  SftlMroom:  17B-1B1  Lske  It ,  CUMg*. 


ESTABLISHED  ISSl. 

ElMER&AnEND. 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NKW    YORK. 


Every  thing  necessary  for 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  it 
reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  sppan- 
tns,  special,  made  to  Mder, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  o      


A  GEXCIES— 


BO  BromBold  Street,  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 
SS-3A  So.  Trntb  Ht.  PHILADELFHIA.  PA. 
41ft  K.  BraanwBT,  -  -  ST.  LOUte,  — ' 
1X«Brlr  -       ' 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING   INSTRUMEHTS. 


TEACHING  BY  ELECTRICITY 

THE    CASCADILLA   SCHOOL. 
Fnd.Frlck.  ^^  IthM*. ».  T.  No>.  1»,  IM 

eloek  1i  v'orkisR  lo  our  CDUn  laUilactlaii,    We 
mace  than  pirued  wttb  tt-we  eredcllfbted.    n 
tkelapruTfDKDti  ihujoutaiTc  rcvrn^  iii»i)o.ii 
a  perlect  ulece  at  ■ppirami.   Tli*  rltbt  pcDgnmi 
oar  •obiwl  eod  rc.ldrDce  bslMlBC  are  •loui  rung 
with  retnlirltT  •■)<]  pronptpi«i.   We  luTe  not  >rt 
■M  briasd  riperlfBclDg  ■  Utile  (tut  Dl  rarpriw 
*hMinGbiMicclalprrsnm,HibMnf8aDdaj,tiniBK 

uj  one  iinionnt  at  necbsnlol  cautrlTBiwH.  eioer- 
aUy.Bndi  Tcry  ilitir  oUBiinltT  In  MJu.llDf  tbe  ippei- 
■tea  ud  eliuiiilBit  tlia  pnnuui.  The"  rlook  our''"  *" 
to  baie  ■  wida  ul*.  i  tcliaa]  bsTlng  anoa  um 
a«aln  (or  ibc  rliiiiag  oi  ifibell"'"''     ""*"  " 


Friok'B  Autonatio  Eleotrlo  Progran  Clook 

hi  ail  clanes  ol  Scbooli  and  Collegei.    Satla(aclar> 

FRED.   FRICK,   Mfr., 

WBTneaboro,  FraBklln  Co.,  Pa. 


What  oook  can  s) 


TEACHERS'  AIDS.  s«....  <^ 

I_of  Bduo^lon.  etc 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  I 

Musical  •  •  • 
Merchandise, 


liclted.    CalaLocur 


\  applkailoa. 


.    Violin  , 

Harps.    Music    Boxes,   Metronomes,  I 

Comets,  Bugles,  Accordoins,   Etc.,  Etc. 

BAY  STATE 

aUITARS,    BANJ05,  -         -         . 

MANDOLINS,    ZITHERS, 

Seitd  for    Catalagiu. 

JOHN  C.  HAYNES  &  CO., 

453-463  Washington  St.,  ft  33  Court  St., 


Political 
Economy 


J.  U.  OIXTOXX, 

W.  *  A.    K.   Johflston't   Wall    Hays 

and  aUklDdsof  SCHOOL  SUPPLIKS. 

t  W«t  l«tt  IL,  >sw  Twk. 


1} 


ver  falls  lo  inltiestand  benefit  the  i 

ident  il  itis  properiytreaied.    Host  J 

■I  books  on  this  subject  honever,  are  ] 

itiuxe  and  uniDleiHling.     We  pub-  1 

h  a  work,  entitled  De»crip<ive  Eco-  ' 

Tiple  and  fascinating  manner,  and  i 

bich  students  read  and  study  with  j 

WILLIAnS  dii  ROGERS  S 


J 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 


IF  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  *"'  ™''"'"'r.l*™.'"' *""""■* 

"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 
PRESERVING  BOOKS." 

cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the  great  amount  saved  in  wear  and  tear  o(  books,  and 
gain  in  neatness."— J.  A.  Graves,  Prineipal  South  School,  Harl/ord,  Cohh. 


USED  er  OVER  500  PROMINENT  SCHOOL  BOtRDS-Ul  PRIISE  IT. 
ADOPTED  BY  68  MORE  SCHOOL  BOHRDS  DURING  LAST  MONTH. 


Do  not  allow  your  text-books  to  so  unprotected  another  year. 

Send  NOW  for  aamplea  and  loformatlon— FREE  to  any  addr«M. 


G.  P.  HoiJlEN,  Freiidenl. 
H.  P.  HOLDEn,  Treaiurer. 
M.  C.  HOLCES,  SKielary. 


HOLDEN    PATENT   BOOK    COVER    CO., 

p.  O.  Box  643  E.        SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


^  ommon-Se;nse 
fhristmas  Presents 


Tool  Chests  and  Tools 

Our  tool  chests  are  thoroughly  made  of  selected 
chestnut  stock,  with  heavy  hard-wood  mouldings, 
have  sliding  trays,  are  fitted  with  good  locks 
and  strong  handles  and  are   nicely  varnished. 

Our  tools  are   o(  the  best 
makes  and  fully  warranted 

HAMMACHER,   SCHLEMMER  &  CO 

309  BowBRY  New  York. 


TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION  r*rror? 


Seeks  Teachers  who  are  ambitious  for 
advancement  rather  than  those  without 
positions. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 

ETEBETT  O.  FISK  *  CO.,  Pnprlston. 

SCKd  *o  aiiv  at  "Mh  JgnXa  /tar  lOD-jHiei  Aatnai  Uavni,  Wm. 
LibbDRon  n.,  1 10  Fifth  ATe..  I  S»  Wabaib  An.,  I  »  Kim  Bt,  W»m  1 ISM  So.  Sprtu  M..  I    IMTweUUi  St, 


TIE  lETROPOUTll  TUCUERS'  iCSICI 

proTliXm  eomHteot  teMbsn  witb  cood  podtton*. 
Wilte  tor  puUcDlua. 

IRVINQ  HAZEN,  HanBisr. 
WcttijdSt.  Finb  ST.,  A  B'war)   NEW  YORK. 

Tiachers  WMtedl  '^:Ss;>^!!SSS- 

kwit  At*.,  Chleaco.    4,000  pmIUou  Oiled. 


AMERICAN    AND   FOREIOH 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

lotroducH  locoUeKtA,  •cbool*,  and  famll.ci,  iiiperlDi 

ProltMOTi,  PriDcipali.  AbIiudu.  Tulon.  itidGaT- 

emmes,  [oieTefyd*p«rnnfnlQ(  Instruction  ,  recom- 

mcnda  Rood  Kbooli  10  parcnu.    Call  on  or  addnw 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNO-FULTON, 

AmurUmw  mndlTtrtitn  Ttacktri'  AptJ. 

as  UnHii  H«Hare,  Nsw  Yark. 


Teutacn'  Co-opii 


■Alirin,  or  chuve  of  loaitknu  ai 

'*-™-~''"  *"~:lalloo.  tou  Wooi 

a  Baavu,  Mmw. 


TPArUFDQ°'    [CcoKolicd   abllitT   wasted 


*ATIONAL  EDUCATIC 

.  Mfcn,  Manaffcr.  HaniabuTv,  Pa. 
"■•S  TcarJ 


"(ui" 


I  10  Tromnnt  St^  BOSTON.  ISO  Wabash  Ave.    CHICAGO. 

THB  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 

Provides   Schools   of  alt   Orada*  with   Competent   Teachers.      Assists 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtslnlns  Positions. 
CtmifnHUna  mitk 


>d  4f  Ji  ir*^fv  »  valuable  la  prDponioa  10  ill 
/*«  Agency  i^tatnut.  n  K  mcrd.  bwa 
dI  vicaociea  and  fknt  I*  KnnetbinK,  but  If  h 
icD*  you  About  them  '''"**  iiaikcd  toncominead 

JoTuS  "*»;jr"'oS;:  Recommends 

C    W.  BARDEEK,  Sykacuse,  K.  Y. 


"MS 


a  p.  FBBKCH,  MeiiB««r,   9A  Stata  8 


,  Ailt»n7,  ir.  T. 


"/Wouldn't  Handle  the  School." 


SebflrmflrhoFn's  Teaohers'  hgeaej 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Euabllabcd  ilu- 
3   East  14TH  Strbtt,  N.  Y. 


^    ._, ...  .irrlntc.    Ctaanpii .„. . , 

■n  ready  to  lalie  KaDd  placn  on  ihoct  nDllce  abould  wiilc  lo 

Al  BFRT  b  CLARK,  Pullman  BulldlriK,  rhioaso. 


FOR  SALE  rirr.:™",^ 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


■.    F.    FOSTCR 


Manager, 


50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 

Telephone,  Boston  77S-3. 


town,  B(MK^ao]  leirtlorr  Id  the  HlulHlppL  Valk 
Property  new  lod  coat  OT«rt4>V'0^''e'leqaiiipi'd  ai 
ILbfrall;  endowed.  Rent  and  water  priillegei  a»> 
iuttty  frtt.    Lar^eand  Lncreaalns  patropaffe.   Exct 


lB4<Ut*  (bnxwb  Ti 
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Timely  Warning. 

The  gr«at  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 
the  house  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  (established 
in  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 
many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 
of  their  name,   labels,   and   wrappers.    Walter 
Baker  b  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  pure  and   high-grade  Oocoas   and 
Chocolates  on  this  continent.    No  chemicals  are 
used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  Si  Co.'s  goods. 
WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,   Limited, 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


^D  For  Vertical  Writing,  «s^S2SB 


Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and      vERTIQRAPH 

PENS. 

These  Pens  have  been  especially  desigfned  for  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 
at  bj  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  «■  J"'"'  street,  HEW  YORK. 


Ttt  BEST  MACIM  for  SCHOOL  Hi  HOME 


i  Teaching  < 

♦  Bookkeeping      j 

t 
I 


irom  one  kind  of  teit-book  isdnidgtry 
but  leaching  it  from  another  kind  is 
genuine  pleasure;  and  besides  pupils 
get  a  better  knowiedes  of  the  subject. 
Which    kind  are  you  using  >     If  ibe 


le  paces 
dnidge 


WILLIAMS  *  ROGERS, 


•  «^'%%'«^«'«'*«^^%^%%'%%« 


Cash  Advanced  Weelciy'°""i»''i'"'="i""«"''°f"'* 

■  h*»..«*I«.«.I   ^u«I^»,».^I»   Officially  adopted   for    the    schools  of 
international   cyclopaedia   New  VorU,  Chicago,  and   Philadelphia. 

'De.i»d.      DODO.  MEAD  A  COMPANY,  New  York  A  Chicago. 


^amtioi( 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  wom- 
en, the  nervous,  weak  and  de- 
bilitated, will  find  in  the  Acid 
Phosphate  a  most  agreeable, 
grateful  and  harmless  stimulant, 
giving  renewed  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland,  Me., 
says  :  *'  1  have  used  It  in  my  onn  case  when 
aufiering  from  nervous  exhaustion,  with 
gratilyiag  results.  I  have  prescribed  it  lor 
many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  de- 
bility, and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 

DeacrlptlTe  pimphlet  free  on  apphcatlon  ta 
Bomfoid  Ohemloal  Works,  Frorldenea,  B.  L 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 
For  sale  by  all  DruBglsts. 


Packer's 
Tar 


)oap 


V/Tlte  for  Tet 


BLACKBOARD    CLOTH,  Send  for  Sample. 

BLACKBOARDS,  All  Kinds. 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 
SCHOOL  AND  HALL  FURNITURE. 


SEND 
FOR 
CATA- 
LOGUES. 


R.  H,  GALPEN, 

3  Eait  I4tfa  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


KlNDERGARTEN.^0 


SCHOOLS,, 


iSCHEKMERHORN&CO., 
Q  EAST  IWH  SWBMT, 
**  NKW  YOHK, 


R 


EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  meatloning   The  Jouknal    when  commuoi- 
catiDg  with  advertisers. 


The  antiseptic  quality  o! 
Packer"!  Tar  Soap  is  a  pro- 
tection against  contagion.  Its 
balsamic  properties  make  it 
useful  in  irritated  conditions  of 
the  skin.  For  washing  the 
Hair  and  ScaJp  it  is  without 
a  rival  ;  it  removes  dandruff. 
a  Hays  itching  and  dcs  not  dry 
the  hair,  bu<  leaves  it  soft  and 
lustrous. 

85  Cent».     All  Druirgitti. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  New  York. 


A  SCHOOL  without  ESTERBROOK'S  PENS  is  like  a  steam  engine  without  steam- 
Being  American  made,  of  standard  quality,  reasonable  in  price  and  meeting  the  exact 
wants  of  teachers  and  scholars  they  are  indispensable. 

THE  E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  26  John  Street,  New  York. 
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The  business  department  of  The  Journal  is  on  another  page. 


All  letters  relating  to  contributions  should  be  addressed  plainly,  **  Edi- 
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Teachers'  Salaries. 

• 

There  are  368,791  teachers,  according  to  Dr.  Harris' 
report,  and  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  is  $95,000,000  ; 
this  gives  about  $260  as  the  average  yearly  salary;  this  is 
above  the  salary,  as  superintendents'  salaries  are  in- 
cluded. It  is  plain  that  the  average  is  $5.00  per  week. 
The  highest  averaije  monthly  salary  paid  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts $118  ;  the  lowest  is  in  South  Carolina  $21 

Of  course  the  great  question  in  the  minds  of  300,000 
teachers  is  how  to  get  a  higher  salary.  There  is  but 
one  way  for  him  or  her  and  that  is  to  increase  qualifica- 
tion?. It  is  hard  to  say  it  but  it  is  true  that  very  many 
are  well  paid  now  when  they  receive  $5  a  week.  There 
is  no  teacher  who  receives  $5  per  week  but  might  get 
$10  next  year  if  he  could  double  his  ability — and  that 
he  could  easily  do.  Of  course  it  is  supposed  that  having 
decided  he  is  worth  $10  instead  of  $5  per  week  he  must 
let  the  facts  be  known.  It  may  be  useless  to  say  to  his 
employers  that  he  insists  on  $10  per  week,  for  they  may 
have  only  money  enough  to  pay  $5  per  week. 

A  case  comes  to  mind  of  a  young  fellow  who  took  a 
school  at  $11  per  month — and  considered  himself  lucky 
to  have  employment  in  the  winter  at  all  ;  he  had  been 
working  on  a  farm  at  $10  per  month.  The  superintend- 
ent saw  something  in  the  uncultured  young  man  and 
plainly  told  him  he  would  do  but  little  realteaching  ;and 
this  he  admitted.  Then  he  was  asked.  Have  you  decided 
to  become  a  teacher  ?  The  answer  was  to  be  postponed 
for  a  week.  Then  he  was  to  write  his  decision.  He 
wrestled  with  the  matter  and  finally  wrote,  that  come 
what  might  he  would  be  a  teacher. 

He  was  then  invited  to  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday 
with  the  superintendent  who  lived  a  few  miles  distant. 
A  course  of  study  was  marked  out,  some  pedagogical 
books  and  two  educational  papers  were  named  to  be 
read,  and  the  charge  made,  "  Increase  your  knowledge 
and  ability  in  some  things  every  day  ;  live  for  that. 
Enter  your  school-room,  as  do  your  pupils,  for  improve- 
ment, and  don't  leave  it  without." 

The  superintendent  had  not  miscalculated  his  man. 
There  was  no  pleading  that  he  "only  got  $11  per  month'' 
as  an  excuse  for  the  little  good  he  was  doing  his  pupils. 
He  realized  that  he  was  not  teaching,  and  visited 
schools  that  seemed  to  be  above  his  own.  He  opened 
correspondence  with  one  who  had  been  a  teacher  and 
from  whom  he  felt  he  had  derived  most.  So  that  when  the 
four  months  had  closed  he  felt  he  had  gained  a  great  in- 
sight into  teaching. 


He  spent  the  summer  contrary  to  his  old  plan  ;  he 
sought  an  academy  where  he  could  learn  how  to  teach 
— as  there  was  no  normal  school  at  hand.  In  the  fall 
he  sought  a  school  where  more  money  was  paid;  his  wages 
were  $21  per  month;  here  he  pursued  the  course  of 
study  marked  out,  walking  twice  a  week  into  a  town  to 
recite  in  geometry  and  algebra  and  Latin  to  a  clergy- 
man. 

He  has  since  been  paid  $200  per  month,  or  twenty 
times  what  he  began  with.  This  came  about  from  his 
determining  to  be  worth  more. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  feel  unwilling  to  take 
such  steps,  and  there  are  others  who  are  too  timid  to 
move  irom  their  present  places.  But  it  is  believed  the 
right  course  for  each  is  to  determine  to  be  worth  more 
than  is  now  paid  and  then  to  seek  for  a  place  where 
these  increased  qualifications  will  be  recognized  and 
rewarded.  Nor  is  this  so  difficult  to  find.  It  is  a  fact 
that  good  teachers  are,  and  always  will  be,  scarce. 

The  superintendent  will  usually  advise  the  best  course 
to  pursue.  Many  a  teacher  would  be  able  to  double  in 
qualification  in  a  short  time  if  he  gave  his  mind  to  it  un- 
reservedly. Teaching  is  like  painting,  in  many  things. 
An  artist  not  long  since  stopped  before  a  painting  say- 
ing, "That  man  has  done  a  good  thing;  he  is  a  master." 
He  studied  it  for  two  hours  steadily,  remarking,  "  Seeing 
that  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  me."  His  pictures  after 
that  were  worth  a  good  deal  more,  undoubtedly. 

The  bar  to  higher  salaries,  then,  is  the  non-possession 
of  qualifications  to  warrant  demanding  them.  And  the 
reason  why  higher  qualifications  are  not  possessed  is 
mainly  that  the  teacher  thinks  he  has  reached  the  top 
round  when  he  can  hear  recitations.  In  other  words,  it 
is  his  low  conception  of  what  teaching  is.  This  low 
conception  causes  his  work  to  be  correspondingly  low. 
After  looking  at  this  matter  for  many  years,  it  is  said 
deliberately,  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  arc 
receiving  the  highest  salaries  now  as  principals  and 
superintendents,  every  teacher  could  double  his  salary 
if  he  chose  to  double  his  qualifications. 


School  Reports. 


The  Newark  Sunday  Ca//  well  says :  "  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  public  schools  are  tired  of  eternally  listen- 
ing to :  *  The  schools  show  a  marked  improvement ; 
there  is  evidence  of  a  more  earnest,  of  a  more  hearty 
and  cheerful  co  operation  between  the  teachers,  princi- 
pals, and  pupils.  Great  advances  are  being  made  all 
along  the  line.'  All  this  means  little  or  nothing,  and 
any  one  who  peruses  such  reports  with  a  desire  to  learn 
exactly  what  the  schools  are  doing  usually  gives  up  in 
despair." 

If  there  is  any  literature  in  the  world  that  is  mean- 
ingless it  is  the  school  report.  An  instance  is  remem- 
bered of  a  visit  to  a  superintendent  in  a  city  of  consid- 
erable note  ;  he   was  busy  over  his  report.    All  the 
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tables,  etc.,  being  ready  he  asked  his  assistant  to  get 
down  some  reports  from  other  cities  and  see  which  one 
seemed  to  read  the  best.  One  was  selected  and  fol- 
lowed almost  verbatim  by  the  aforesaid  superintend- 
ent. 

There  are  a  thousand  school  reports  laid  on  our  table 
every  year.  Each  is  opened,  scanned,  and  pages  marked 
where  there  is  something  said  that  it  would  seem  the 
educational  world  should  know.  These  reports  are  put 
to  the  right  and  the  others  to  the  left.  Alas  !  few  there 
be  that  go  in  the  pile  to  the  right.     It  was  ever  thus. 

Why  is  the  school  report,  as  the  C^j// says,  a  docu- 
ment of  so  little  value  ?  There  is  one  feature  that  de- 
serves admiration — the  ability  to  use  so  many  words  and 
so  little  be  said  after  all.  The  question  asked  is  no  un- 
answerable conundrum.  There  is  a  reason.  The  super- 
intendent evidently  had  nothing  to  say.  Can  it  be  that 
a  man  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  5,000  to  50,000  chil- 
dren has  nothing  to  say  ?  Why,  there  is  Stanley  Hall 
who  can  fill  any  church  when  he  lectures  about  the 
child.  Let  the  new  superintendent  change  all  this.  Let 
him  make  his  report  an  interesting  document. 


Education  by  Sense  Cell  Development. 

By  S.  MiLLiNGTON  Miller,  M.  D. 

In  my  previous  articles  in  The  School  Journal  on 
the  "  Building  of  a  Soul,**  and  on  the  **  Physical  Basis  of 
Thought,**  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  physiological 
field  of  the  educator,  or  rather  to  portray  the  physiolog- 
ical structure  which  it  is  his  calling  to  develop  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

A  reference  to  those  articles  will  indicate  : — Firsts 
that  the  multipolar  and  spindle  cells  in  the  rind  of  the 
brain  are  those  concerned  in  thought,  memory,  and  the 
association  of  ideas.  Second^  that  in  the  dog,  the  idiot, 
and  the  child  at  birth  these  cells  are  embryonic.  That 
is  to  say  they  have  no  fibrillar  connection  with  other 
cells,  although  there  may  be  passages  of  least  resistance 
between  them  through  which  such  nervous  connection 
will  be  formed.  Thirds  that  the  process  of  education, 
which  means  the  repetition  ot  a  sound,  or  a  sight,  or  a 
taste,  or  an  odor,  until  it  has  been  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  its  particular  cell-storehouse  to  be  remembered, 
causes  blood  to  tend  to  that  cell ;  stimulates  nutrition 
within  its  sac  ;  and  causes  it  to  put  out  feelers  or  fibers 
from  its  poles  which,  in  time,  connect  with  some  of  the 
fibers  of  some  other  cell  or  cells. 

A  subject  which  I  did  not  touch  upon  in  previous 
articles  is — that  the  most  useful  kind  of  education  is 
that  which  physiologically  connects  a  number  of  these 
cells  one  with  the  other,  thus  producing  such  an  exten- 
sive ''association  of  ideas  '*  that  a  suggestion  of  any  one 
of  these  ideas  causes  a  simultaneous  memory  of  all  the 
rest.  This  kind  of  an  education  is  calculated  to  estab- 
lish congeries,  or  mutually  connected  collections,  of 
such  cells  in  various  parts  of  the  brain. 

It  must  follow  naturally  from  the  facts  above  reiter- 
ated that  education,  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  pupil  in  after 
life,  must  labor — not  to  impress  solitary,  disconnected 
facts  upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  but  to  so  connect 
those  facts  in  the  mind  with  other  correlated  facts  that 
they  will  all  be  interdependent  there  and  ready  at  any 
moment  for  practical  use.  Thus  the  memory  of  a  black- 
board at  the  school  should  throw  up  simultaneously,  just 
as  the  keys  of  the  typewriter  throw  separate  letters 
against  the  white  paper,  not  only  the  board  itself,  but  the 
chalk  used  to  write  on  it,  the  eraser  employed  to  clean  its 
surface,  and  possibly  the  last  set  of  figures  or  illustra- 
tions that  were  drawn  with  the  chalk  on  its  surface. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  education  in  vogue 
at  the  present  day.  One  finds  its  ablest  exponent  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  the  noted  Hegelian 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Another  is  a  plant  of  tender 
growth,  which  is  slowly  but  surely  unfolding  its  leaves 
and  spreading  its  roots  in  various  educational  centers 
of  this  country. 

Dr.    Harris   believes  that  the  proper  education  for  a 


child  is  that  which  fits  it  for  its  own  cultural  environ- 
ment, and  enables  it  to  live  and  move  in  that  environ- 
ment to  its  own  comfort  with  more  or  less  success.  In- 
cidentally, this  education  \^  2,  book  education — the  acquire- 
ment of  a  certain  number  of  facts  in  a  certain  number 
of  branches  which  are  imparted  to  the  mind  of  the  child 
by  a  study  of  the  best  text-books  in  those  various 
branches.  With  some  modifications  this  is  the  same 
system,  more  or  less,  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  globe  for  many  years,  although 
Dr.  Harris  has  certainly  done  much  to  systematize  the 
matter. 

The  newer  education  is  an  education  by  sense- develop- 
ment. It  has  changed  the  Western  town  of  La  Porte, 
Indiana,  from  untidiness  and  shiftlessness  to  regu- 
larity and  beauty.  The  streets  of  La  Porte  have 
grown  regular  ;  its  houses  and  their  adornment  artistic ; 
its  inhabitants  well-dressed  and  attractive  ;  and  its  gen- 
eral air  prosperous  and  beautiful.  The  same  system 
has  been  in  vogue  for  two  years  at  the  Philadelphia 
normal  school,  where  four  hundred  teachers  of  primary 
grades  are  now  being  instructed.  It  is  also  pursued 
very  successfully  at  the  NeW  York  Workingmen's  school, 
which  is  conducted  on  West  54th  street  in  that  city,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture.  The 
famous  Col.  Parker  is  grandly  fighting  the  same  battle 
in  Cook  county,  Illinois.  And  there  are  other  places 
where  the  same  seed  has  not  only  been  planted,  but  is 
sturdily  growing. 

This  new  method  of  education  is  by  sense-develop- 
ment. And  as  it  is  the  best  possible  employment  of 
physiological  factors  I  know  that  it  is  bound  to  prevail 
in  the  end.  When  the  rind  of  the  brain,  where  all 
mentality  resides,  is  so  constituted  as  to  require  an  as- 
sociation of  different  cells  for  the  residence  of  any  per- 
manent knowledge,  only  that  form  of  education  which 
takes  cognizance  of  these  pre-existing  facts  will  be  in 
the  end  successful. 

This  new  education  is  describable  as  follows :  It  is  in 
no  sense  a  book  education.  Books  are  not  used.  Every 
object  which  is  to  be  impressed  upon  the  brain  of  the 
scholar  must  be  drawn  and  described  by  that  scholar. 
And  this  work  must  be  done  without  the  assistance  of 
the  teacher.  In  other  words,  a  premium  is  set  upon  in- 
genuity. And  ingenuity  is  spurred  on  by  mutual  rival- 
ry. If  it  is  an  apple  to  be  drawn  in  color,  or  a  dragon 
fiy  to  be  minutely  dissected  and  as  faithfully  described, 
the  goal  is  always  the  same — to  observe  every  possible 
peculiarity,  to  describe  each  peculiarity  by  the  most 
fitting  word,  and  so  burn  each  memory  into  its  proper 
cell  storehouse  by  an  association  of  the  object  itself 
and  of  each  of  its  discoverable  attributes. 

This  form  of  education  takes  no  account  of  facts  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  for  mental  cultivation. 
What  it  does  distinctly  have  in  view  is  the  fullest  pos- 
sible development  of  the  powers  of  the  individual  mind, 
and  the  use  of  the  most  applicable  implements  of  lan- 
guage for  the  description  of  each  fact  of  existence.  It 
aims  to  make  a  mind  capable  of  acting  instantly  and 
properly  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  ;  capable  of  in- 
dicating various  facts  by  the  most  terse  and  exact  use 
of  words  ;  capable  of  suiting,  so  far  as  possible,  written 
language  to  visible  sights,  and  audible  sounds,  and 
smells  and  tastes.  Just  as  the  music  of  Wagner  repro- 
duces the  sighing  of  the  trees  and  the  gliding  of  the 
water,  and  the  rage  of  the  gathering  storm,  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun  in  the 
most  eminently  pictorial  language,  so  this  new  form  of 
education,  by  its  direct  investigation  of  nature,  affords 
that  much  vaunted  culture  derived  from  classical  study 
— a  pictorally  exact  description  of  natural  phenomena 
in  written  or  spoken  language. 

St.  Denis  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


The  two  articles  written  by  Dr.  Miller  for  The  Journal  ap- 
peared in  the  issues  of  Nov.  2  and  16.  These  articles  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  The  Review  of  Reviews  goes 
out  of  its  way  to  call  attention  to  them.  This,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  is  the  first  time  an  article  from  a  weekly  journal  has 
ever  been  noticed  in  that  Review. 
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A  School-Room  Incident. 

A  young  teacher,  fresh  from  an  art  school,  was  trying 
to  explain  to  a  large  class  of  boys  and  girls  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  years  of  age  the  construction  and  history  of 
an  Egyptian  vessel,  preliminary  to  a  lesson  in  clay  mod- 
eling, having  for  its  object  the  reproduction  in  minia- 
ture of  the  described  utensil.  She  had  spent  much  time 
on  the  preparation  of  that  recitation  and  was  putting 
her  best  energy  into  it.  But  the  pupils  remained  indif- 
ferent. They  could  not  for  the  life  of  them  see  how  one 
could  find  so  much  to  talk  about  in  so  unornamental 
and  common  looking  a  thing.  The  plastic  material  be- 
fore them  on  the  modeling  board  tempted  the  fingers  to 
activity,  and  soon  there  were  small  clay  balls  rolling 
over  the  floor.  The  teacher  did  not  notice  the  hint. 
Just  as  she  turned  to  the  blackboard  to  illustrate  some 
point  a  bit  of  clay  thrown  by  a  mischievous  hand  struck 
her  head.  As  she  looked  around  another  piece  of  clay 
hit  her  ear.  With  a  face  flushed  with  anger  she  stepped 
down  from  the  platform  under  a  shower  of  soft  missiles 
coming  from  various  directions.  This  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  uttering  a  fierce-sounding  threat  left  the 
:room. 

Tne  principal  of  the  school  was  outside  of  the  room 
where  he  had  been  listening.  He  invited  the  angry 
teacher  into  his  office.  There  she  broke  down  and  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  showed  her  deep  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  the  recitation  which  had  taken  so  much  time 
and  labor  to  prepare. 

The  principal  had  intended  to  severely  criticize  her 
for  the  unpedagogical  talk  he  had  overheard,  but  he 
did  it  in  the  kindest  way,  and  explained  why  the  chil- 
dren's interest  failed  to  respond.  Then  he  accompa- 
nied her  to  the  modeling  room. 

The  children  were  silent  when  the  head  of  the  school 
appeared,  and  looked  with  deep  concern  askance  at 
him.  **I  am  sorry,"  he  began.  A  pause  followed  that 
increased  the  suspense  of  th6  guilty  ones  and  held  the 
class  as  spellbound.  '*Very  sorry  indeed."  Another 
pause.  Then  he  suddenly  raised  his  voice.  "  I  had 
always  thought  that  all  the  boys  of  this  class  were  gen- 
tlemanly at  all  times,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  I 
have  been  disappointed  by  hearing  that  some  of  them 

have  been  most  disrespectful  toward  Miss .     I  am 

confident  the  girls  would  not  so  far  forget  themselves 
as  to  show  such  lack  of  good  manners." 

How  did  he  know  that  only  boys  had  thrown  clay  ? 
The  fact  is  that  he  suspected  that  some  of  the  girls  had 
also  joined  in  the  mischief.  But  in  those  well-calcu- 
lated pauses  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  which  gave 
the  impression  that  he  considered  the  matter  one  of 
great  seriousness,  the  principal  had  thought  out  a  plan 
of  procedure  that  would  most  efifectually  accomplish 
its  purpose.  He  was  aware  that 'wholesale  criticism, 
without  any  discrimination,  would  be  resented  by  the 
justice-loving  minds  of  the  children  and  would  cre- 
ate a  feeling  unfavorable  to  the  inculcation  of  a  moral 
lesson.  Experience  had  confirmed  in  him  the  wisdom 
of  the  rule  Divide  et  impera  (divide  and  govern).  By 
thus  dividing  the  class  and  addressing  his  censure  only 
to  the  boys  he  knew  he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  setting 
the  class  spirit  against  him,  but  would  be  sure  at  least 
of  the  support  of  the  opinion  of  one  part,  namely,  of  the 
girls.  The  girls  who  had  thrown  clay  besides  were  suf- 
ficiently punished  by  the  expression  of  his  confidence  in 
their  good  conduct.  Neither  did  he  do  an  injustice  to  the 
boys  who  had  committed  the  misdeed,  for  he  spoke  only 
of  **  some  of  them."  This  fair  and  thorough  diplomacy 
could  not  fail  to  pave  the  way  for  an  effectual  impres- 
sion. 

He  continued  :  "  I  ask  those  boys  who  have  thrown 
bits  of  clay  at  their  teacher  to  stand  up  Five 
boys  rose  and  with  downcast  eyes  awaited  their  pun- 
ishment. **Are  these  all?"  the  principal  asked. 
Two  more  stood  up.  Addressing  the  first  ^\t  the 
principal  said  :  "lam  glad  that  you  ^vt.  are  manly 
enough  to  acknowledge    the    lack   of    manners    that 

has   grieved    Miss and  myself."     And  turning  to 

the  other  two :  **  You  also   have   had   the   courage   to 
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show  that  you  are  willing  to  take  the  consequences  of 
your  thoughtless  doings."  Then  addressing  himself  to 
the  seven  :  *'  I  said  *  thoughtless  doings,'  for  I  believe 
that  not  one  of  you  seven  boys  would  throw  clay  at 
your  teacher  with  the  intention  of  hurting  her  feelings. 
But  the  mischief  has  been  done.    Will  you  promise  Miss 

,  each  one  in  turn,  to  make  an  honest  effort  never 

to  be  disrespectful  again  toward  her } "    They  answered 

yes,  and  each  one  pressed  Miss 's  hand  as  a  pledge 

for  their  good  intentions.  **You  have  been  manly  in 
acknowledging  your  misconduct  and  that  satisfies  me 
that  you  will  keep  your  promise  to  be  more  gentlemanly 
hereafter." 

Here  is  another  valuable  pointer.  There  was  neither 
waste  of  time  nor  lack  of  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the 
class.  The  principal  simply  gave  the  impression  that 
he  fully  believed  the  seven  to  have  been  the  only  cul- 
prits in  the  class.  Those  who  were  too  cowardly  to  ad- 
mit their  guilt  lost  the  praise  he  bestowed  upon  the 
'*  manliness  "  of  the  seven  and  that  means  a  great  deal, 
as  all  who  know  boyish  pride  will  agree. 


Four  Glimpses. 

By  A.  M.  McCaine. 

A  rocky,  dusty,  desolate  New  England  village.  At 
the  little  station  James  Holcombe  is  using  his  awkward, 
youthful  strength  in  the  piling  of  wood  for  the  railroad, 
while  on  the  platform  watching  and  smoking  lounges 
Bill  Morrison,  Blankville's  richest  most  disreputable 
resident. 

"  Say,  Jim,  d'you  ever  think  of  goin*  to  college  ? "  sud- 
denly comes  from  behind  the  pipe. 

**Yes,  Mr.  Morrison,  lots  of  times,  but  it's  no  use; 
it's  lucky  I've  had  my  schooling  for  now  father  and 
mother  are  gone  I've  nothing  left — but  the  good  name  " 
— and  the  wood  goes  up  very  slowly. 

After  a  long  silence — "  Say,  Jim,  d'you  ever  figger  on 
it?" 

"Yes,  I  have,  but  I  can't  make  it  go." 

Another  long  wait  while  the  busy  hands  and  the  lazy 
pipe  do  their  work. 

**  Say,  Jim,  you  figger  some  more  *n  let  me  know  what 
it'll  take  'n  you  sh'll  have  the  money.  You  needn't  to 
be  s'prised.  I've  allers  liked  you,  you  see,  'n  I  catenate 
old  Uncle  Bill'd  be  better  pleased  it  sh'd  go  that  way 
than  in  fillin'  me  up  on  whisky  'n  I  can't  drink  it  all, 
neither. 

Over  to  the  platform  comes  "Jim,"  both  honest  handff 
held  out.  "Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Morrison,  that's 
a  generous  offer  and  I'll  take  it,  for  I  know  you  mean 
just  what  you  say,"  so  the  piling  and  the  smoking  grow 
very  brisk  and  cheery. 

•  •  •  •  ■  •  • 

A  quiet  old  college  town  with  its  stately  buildings  and 
peaceful,  shady  streets. 

The  term  work  here  and  the  vacation  school  teaching 
are  very  different  from  Blankville  academy,  the  hillside 
farm  and  the  "chores,"  but  the  boy  is  the  same  ;  under 
better  clothes  and  more  polish  is  the  same  earnest  help- 
ful spirit. 

"  That  young  Holcombe  will  make  a  good  thing  of 
his  four  years,"  says  one  professor  to  another. 

"  It  won't  be  his  fault  if  he  doesn't,  and  we  mustn't  let 
it  be  ours,"  said  two  pairs  of  friendly  eyes  watching 
the  slender  figure  crossing  the  college  green. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

A  bustling,  growing.  Western  city.  Out  of  one  of  its 
great  school  buildings,  at  the  dismissal  hour,  hundreds 
of  children  are  marching  ;  between  the  double  lines 
watching  the  steady  step,  giving  a  word  here,  a  smile 
there,  stands  Professor  Holcombe,  principal  of  this  lar- 
gest of  the  city's  schools. 

Dr.  Lee  passing  in  his  carriage  remarks  to  his  neigh- 
bor, the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  "  There's  the  Professor's  body 
guard  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate  ;  all  the  other  chil- 
dren envy  those  who  live  up  his  way  and  can  go  with 
him  back  and  forth." 
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"  Yes,  no  wonder.  To  my  certain  knowledge  that 
man  has  helped,  is  helping,  more  struggling  humanity  than 
any  two  of  our  city's  millionaires.  He's  in  the  night- 
scbools,  in  his  day  school,  in  the  chariuble  work  every- 
where. It  is  not  with  money  that  he  helps,  for  he  can't 
do  that  much ;  he's  just  finished  paying  the  debt  for 
his  college  education  ;  it's  just  with  the  care  and  sym- 
pathy which  make  him  the  man  whom  the  children  love." 

A  calm,  beautiful  "city  of  the  dead."  Undei  the 
great  trees  is  gathered  a  silent,  reverent  crowd,  and  so 
Biany  of  the  crowd  are  children,  not  pushing,  jostling, 
shouting,  but  listening  with  sad  and  earnest  faces. 

One  flower-strewn  grave  with  its  simple  monument  is 
the  center  of  the  throng ;  closest  round  It  stand  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  fellow-workers  with  the 
friend  whom  they  all  mourn,  and  one  gray-haired  teacher 
speaks. 

"  This  monument,  erected  by  the  city  school  children, 
to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  superintendent,  marks 
the  close  of  a  long  beautiful  life.  James  Holcombe 
was  a  boy  more  friendless,  poorer  than  any  boy  here 
to-day,  when  suddenly  help  came,"  and  then  he  tells  the 
story  we  have  told. 

"That  money  has  helped  you,  boys  and  girls;  it, 
with  God's  aid,  made  of  the  New  England  lad  a  noble 
teacher,  and  his  words  and  works  will  live  again  in  you. 
The  lender  of  the  money  died  years  ago,  died  no  better 
than  he  lived  ;  he  could  not  be  a  man  himself,  but  some- 
where, somehow,  he  will  have  full  credit  for  his  share 
io  this  good  man's  life." 

S/.  Paul.  Minn. 


The  words  of  Supl  W.  D.  Manro,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
visited  the  youthful  train-wreckers  in  the  jail  are : 

"The  apparent  ring-leader,  Hildreth,  is  a  graduate  of  ihe  New  Vork 
dtj  schools  and  attended  Wesleyan  uDivenitf  pan  of  last  -jtai.  He  came 
to  Rome,  on  ihe  pretext  of  attending  an  agricultural  college,  althoueh 
knowine  theie  wks  do  such  inslltutioD  here.  The  other  three  claim  Rome 
U  Ihelr  honie  and  have  all  attended  the  public  schools  prior  to  my  coming 
bere.  One  of  Ihe  three  vent  through  the  fint  six  grades  and  seem*  to 
bare  been  a  bright  pupil,  but  acknowledges  that  he  was  a  chronic  Ituanl. 
Hii  home  influence  was  very  bad,  his  Father  being  a  saloon-keeper  of  the 
worst  kind  and  an  older  brother  a  gambler.  The  Temaining  two  attended 
■chool  very  irregularly  for  about  thrpe  or  four  years.  They  afterward 
worked  some,  but  were  idle  most  of  the  time.  They  appeared  bright  and 
inteUlgent. 

"  They  do  not  look  at  all  like  vicious  or  hardened  young  men.  1  believe 
that  this  and  nine-tenths  of  such  crimes  arc  Ihe  direct  result  of  idlene^ 
and  loaflng.    But,  besides  beine  idle,  these  boys'  i 
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Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

The  commission  appointed  to  examine  'the  Nicaragua  canal 
route,  rrport  that  it  is  impracticable  on  the  present  data.    The 

cost  will  be  nearly  double  the  Maritime  Company's  estimate. 

Members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  closely  watch- 
ing the  new  railroad  traffic  association  formrd  by  managers  o( 

trunk  lines. The  Japanese  government  orders  the  arrest  of  ex- 

Minister  Miura,  who  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  queen 
of  Corea.  Il  is  felt  that  the  evil  effect  of  his  faltering  policy  must 
be  overcome.  Russia's  plan  is  first  to  absorb  Manchuria,  and 
then  seek  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  and 

Corea. One  of  the  ten-inch  guns  lor  the  defence  of  New  York 

harbor  arrives  at  Fort  Hamilton. The  New  York  police  com- 
missioners decide  to  organize  a  bicycle  corps. Death  of  Count 

Edward  Taaffc,  Austria's  former  premier. A  statue  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette,  the  work  of  M.  Bartholdi,  who  designed 

the  colossal  statue  of  Libertv,  unveiled  in  Paris. Congress 

meets  in  Washington.    Thomas  B.  Reed  is  elected  speaker, 

Secretary  Carlisle's  estimates  for  conducting  the  government  in 
1897  are  $418,091,073.  For  1896  the  estimates  footed  up  to 
$410,435,079  and  the  appropriations  made  for  the  year  aggre- 

fated  |4i2.7;3.264. Free  coinage  men  decide  to  keep  up  the 
ght  as  vigorously  as  ever. 


A  Postponed  Christmas. 

In  1776,  a  family  named  Tracy  lived  in  Bordcntown.  N.J. 
The  father,  Captain  Trary.was  a  soldier  in  Washingoo'aarmy.  His 
two  children,  Harry  and  Kitty,  iti  December,  1776.  were  making 
great  preparations  for  Christmas  day,  and  hoping  their  father 
would  come  home  to  eat  his  Christmas  dinner  with  them, 

Bordeomwn  is  seven  miles  south  of  Trenton,  and  Trenton  was 
held  by  fifteen  hundred  Hessians  and  a  troop  of  British.  Wash- 
ington's army  was  encamped  a  few  miles  north  of  Trenton,  so 
ihe  British  being  between  Bordcntown  and  Washington's  army, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Tracy  children  wondered  how  ibeir 
father  was  to  get  home  to  spend  Christmas.  Besides  this  there 
were  a  nutnbcr  of  Hessians  in  Bordentown. 

Both  children  had  worked  to  prepare  a  surprise  for  their  father. 
Harry  bad  gathered  a  quantity  of  nuts,  and  Kitty,  who  had  spent 
roach  time  in  learning  to  knit,  had  made  a  pair  of  stockings  for 
her  father.  Can  you  not  see  her  sitting  by  the  great  chimnev 
piece,  knitting  away  at  ihe  stocking,  and  thinking  atmut  the  ab- 
sent papa  i* 


It  was  a  terribly  cold  winter,  ihat  of  1 776.  and  the  soldiers  suf- 
fered from  exposure  and  hunger.  As  Christmas  drew  near  ihe 
patriots  felt  that  it  was  time  Ihat  some  blow  was  struck,  but 
Washington's  army  was  so  weak  and  reduced  that  it  did  not 
seem  likely  that  any  jjreat  effort  could  come  from  them.  But 
there  was  life  in  Washington's  army  still,  as  the  Hessians  and 
British  found  out.  Toward  morning  of  Dec.  16,  the  people  of 
Bordentown  were  awakened  by  firing,  and  the  noise  kept  growing 
more  and  more  distinct  through  the  day.  Toward  evenioi;  some 
Hessians  came  pushing  through  the  town,  saying  that  General 
Washington  had  rrossed  the  Delaware  on  Christmas  night  and 
had  surprised  ihe  British  at  Trenton  early  in  the  morning.  The 
Hessians  who  were  in  Bordentown  did  not  wail  to  hear  any  more, 
but  at  once  took  to  their  heels,  thinking  that  the  patriot  army 
would  be  after  them. 

The  Tracy  children  were  glad,  of  course,  to  know  that  the 
enemy  had  left  the  town,  but  they  had  another  surprise  when  the 
door  opened  and  their  lather  walked  in. 

So  they  had  their  Christmas  after  all,  although  it  was  two  days 
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Christmas  at  Bethlehem. 

Across  the  hills  of  Bethlehem 

The  wintry  winds  were  sweeping  ; 
All  cold  and  dark  the  sky  above, 

And.  near  their  shepherds  creepinjf. 
The  little  lambs  were  folded  close  ; 

And,  save  their  tender  bleating. 
All  silent  were  the  old  gray  hills. 

Gray  earth  and  gray  sky  meeting. 
Ah,  shepherd,  wrap  thy  mantle  close. 

For  long  the  watch  and  weary. 
And  shelter  well  thy  tender  lambs, 

For  the  night  will  be  dark  and  dreary. 

Across  the  skies  of  Bethlehem 
A  wondrous  light  comes  flashing  ; 

The  sky's  aflame,  and  through  the  air 
The  sound  of  soft  winds  rushing  ; 

Ah.  shepherd,  shepherd,  hide  thy  face- 
That  sound  so  clear  and  ringing — 

This  lonely  hill  is  holy  ground, 
It  is  the  angels  singing : 

••Peace,  peace  on  earth,  good-wilUo  men." 
Oh,  gift  of  love  so  tender, 

The  little  Christ  brings  down  this  night 
From  His  bright  home  of  splendor. 

Across  the  plains  of  Bethlehem 

A  wondrous  star  comes  burning  ; 
And  plodding  patiently  below. 

Their  steadfast  gaze  ne'er  turning. 
The  wise  men  follow  in  its  wake, 

Till  fixed  at  last  and  glowing. 
The  star  showers  down  a  flood  of  light 

A  humble  manger  showing. 
Ah,  wise  men,  throw  aside  the  scroll. 

Whose  wisdom  long  hath  led  thee, 
Bow  low  those  heads  with  honors  crowned, 

A  little  child  hath  led  thee. 


the  hills  of  Bethlehem 

The  bleak  winds  still  are  blowing  ; 
And  mntle  shepherds  still  are  cheered 

By  light  as  pure  and  glowing. 
^croas  the  plains  the  wide  world  o'er, 

Come  hosts  of  wise  men,  hoary. 
With  questionings  about  the  star 

That  still  sheds  down  its  glory. 
For  the  star  still  shines,  the  light  still  glows 

Where'er  we  bear  the  story. 
Bow  the  little  Christ  came  down  that  night 
.  And  filled  the  world  with  glory. 

^-yMnu  M.  Young  in  Werner* $  Magazine 
for  November. 


The  Cake  That  Kate  Baked. 

This  IS  the  cake  that  Kate  baked. 

These  are  the  plums 

That  lay  in  the  cake  that  Kate  baked. 

This  is  the  boy 

That  ate  the  plums 

That  lay  in  the  cake  that  Kate  baked. 

These  are  the  ills 

That  worried  the  boy 

That  ate  the  plums 

That  lay  in  the  cake  that  Kate  baked. 

These  are  the  pills 

That  cured  the  ills 

That  worried  the  boy 

That  ate  the  plums 

That  lay  in  the  cake  that  Kate  baked. 

This  is  the  doctor 

Who  gave  the  pills 

That  cured  the  ills 

That  worried  the  boy 

That  ate  the  plums 

That  lay  in  the  cake  that  Kate  baked. 

— Adapted  from  London  Tid-Bits. 


The   Snow   Man. 


1.  Come       here,    lit  -  tie  folks,    I've  a      sto   -    ry    for    you—      Tis    a 

2.  Hid  face  was    as  white     as    a     sheet,     1     de  -  clare,        And  bis 
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com  -  I    -    cal         sto    -     ry,     and      per    -    feet  -  ly     true—        A  - 
head   was    quite      bald,        for     he'd     tiev    -     er     had    hair!         No 
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while      be    stood   still     ftis       a      strange  thmg,  you   know,)     This 

nose     was  tum'd    up,       ga  -  zing      in    -     to      the    skies,        And  you 
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old      man   con  -  tin    -   ued  much    lar    -    ger      to     grow,       This  ... 
could     not     see    more     than    the  whites       of      bis     eyes!      And   you 
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3  He'd  a  sprig  in  his  mouth  of  red-berried  holly — 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  be  didn't  seem  jolly; 

His  arms  were  stretched  out.  but  I  dont  tJiink  be  knew. 
Or  thought  about,  what  be  was  ^oing  to  do ! 
Perhaps  'twas  the  cold  that  bad  frozen  him  quite — 
II : But  there  be  remained  all  the  long  bitter  night,  :|i 

4  Next  morning  the  children  declared  they'd  have  fun, 
Saying,  "See  if  we  don't  make  the  old  fellow  run !" 
But  the  sun  was  out  tlrst^  and  its  bright  tlery  dart 

Sent  a  speedy  and  death-dealing  blow  through  his  heart; 
And  the  children  appearing,  beheld  in  great  woe 
||: Their  old  friend  reduced  to  a  small  heap  of  snow.:]) 
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School  Building  Notes. 

ALABAMA. 
OikiM  will  build  Induslrial  ichool  tor  colored  girli.    Cost  $50,000. 
Write, Aich.  Thos.  Slepben,  Camden,  N.  J. 
CANADA, 
Belleville  will  build  Khoolhouse.    Cost  Ss,ooo. 
BlTth  will  erect  schoolbouse. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Hartfotd  will  erect  school  buildioE  on  Asylum  St.     Write  F.  E.  Cleve- 
Oand,  Sec'y— will  build  Manual  Training  acbuol.    Cost  $71,000. 

New   Britiia  will  erect   kindeiKirten  building  in  addition   to  nomul 


kindcrf^BrtcQ  building  ii 

le  New  Zuoder  ichool  0 


George  Si.  will 


New^Haven.— The  beating  of  tt 
■be  done  by  Rourke  Bros, 

Norwicii  will  eitct  Laurel  Hill  achoolhouse.     Write  Arch.  Wilson  Potter, 
Wew  York. 


Walerbury  wUI  erect  high  school.     Write  Atch,  J.  A.  Jackson. 

FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville.— A  Catholic  convent  and  school  will  be  erected.    Cost  (45,- 
000.     Write  Archs.  Ja>   R.  and  Richard  Ryan,  Leiington.  Ky. 


board  or  educatioo. 

Bradford  will  ei 

Charleston  will  buUd  normal 
McPherson.  arch  9.,  Indianapoli 

Chicago  will  erect  sclioolhou 
Schiller  building.— Also  additi 
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Write  Aug.  Fiedler,  arch. — ^Also  three  story  addition  to  Goodrich  schooL 

Cost  $30fOoo.     Write  board  of  education. 

Elmwood  will  rebuild  schoolhouse  destroyed  by  fire.     Loss  $40,000 
Springfield  will  erect  Eastern  Ills.,  normal  school.     Write  M.  J.  Walsh, 

sec'y,  in  care  of  Supt.  S,  M.  Inglis. 

INDIANA. 

Culver  City.— H.  C.  Culver,  of  St.  Louis,  will  erect  a  female  seminary. 
Cost  $65,000. 

Lc^ansport  will  erect  schoolhouse. 

Oaktown. — The  new  public  school  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss 
^,000. 

IOWA. 

Fort  Dodge. — Plans  are  being  made  for  a  Catholic  academy.  Cost  $50,- 
<x». 

Wtnterset  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  M.  M.  Gilleran,  Sec*y. 
Yale  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  Archs.   Foster,  Liebbe  &  Co.,  Des 
Moines. 

KANSAS. 

Emporia  will  rebuild  east  wing  of  n  ormal  school.    Cost  $3,000. 

Tonganaxie  will  build  schoolhouse.     Write  Mayor  Willard. 

Weir  City  will  build  schoolhouse.  Cost  $15,000.  Write  Arch.  H.  M. 
Kadiey. — Also  high  school.  Cost  $20,000.  Write  Arch.  H.  M.  Hadley, 
Topeka. 

MAINE. 

Bangor  will  have  its  new  grammar  schoolhouse  heated  by  Fuller  &  War- 
ren, Troy,  N.  Y. 

Lewiston. — Bates  college  will  build  addition.    Cost  $15,000. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  will  erect  schoolhouse.  Write  J.  Theo.  Oster,  inspector  of 
buildings.  No.  1  primary  school  will  be  heated  by  steam.  A  schoolhouse 
■will  be  erected.    Cost  $35,000.     Write  A.  R.  Shipley,  arch. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston  will  build  schoolhouse  on  Howard  ave.,  also  frame  schoolhouse  on 
H.  St.  Write  Wm.  T.  Eaton,  chairman  com. — Also  schoolhouse  on  Har- 
vard St.  Write  Arch.  W.  H.  Besarick,  14  Kilbv  St.— WUl  build  school- 
house.  Write  Arch.  H.  H.  Atwood,  13  School  St. — Also  primary  school. 
Write  Arch.  C.  H.  Walker,  13  Wahiut  Block. 

Brookline  will  build  schoolhouse.     Write  school  board. 

Cambridge  will  erect  Latin  school  building.  Cost  $350,000.  Write 
-superintendent  of  buildings. 

Lawrence  will  build  schoolhouse.  Cost  $50,000.  Write  Arch.  W.  C. 
Reagan,  Essex  St. 

Lowell. — The  normal  school  is  in  process  of  erection. 

No.  Adams  will  build  two  schoolhouses.  Cost  $33,000  each.  Wnte 
Arch.  H.  NeiU  Wilson.  Pittsfield. 

No.  Attleboro  will  build  schoolhouse.    Cost  $35,000. 

Pittsfield  will  build  two  schoolhouses.  Cost  $33,000.  Write  Arch.  H. 
^.  Wilson, — also  high  school.  Cost  $85,000.  Write  Archs.  Pierce  & 
Breen,  xi4  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Springfield  will  build  schoolhouse.  Write  Arch.  F.  R.  Richmond— also 
schoolhouse  on  Locust  St.    Address  Committee  on  City  Property. 

Turners  Falls.— Rev.  J.  A.  Allen  will  have  schoolhouse  erected.  Cost 
$15,000.  Write  Archs.  Chickering  &  O'Connell,  Springfield.— St.  Ann's 
French  Society  is  to  build  parochial  school  on  5th.  St.     Cost  $10,000. 

Wakefield  will  build  schoolhouse.    Cost  $35,000. 

Wilbraham  vrill  build  gymnasium.  Cost  $3o,ooo.  Write  Arch.  Guy 
Kirkham,  Spring^eld. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Arbor. — Plans  for  the  Women's  gymnasium  at  the  State  university 
are  being  prepared.    Cost  $50,003.    Write   Arch.  John  Scott    &    Co., 
Detroit. 

Calumet  will  have  its  schoolhouse  heated  by  steam.  C.  L.  Anderson,  of 
Ishpeming  has  the  contract. 

Delray  wrill  build  schoolhouse.    Write  Hugh  Carv,  M.  D.,  Sec*y. 

Detroit  will  build  schoolhouse.  Cost  $35,000.  Write  Archs.  Malcomb- 
son  &  Higginbotham. 

Escanaba  will  have  a  heating  plant  put  in  its  school  building.  Write  C. 
L.  Anderson. 

Ironwood  has  two  schoolhouses  heated  by  steam. 

Ishpeming  will  build  high  school ;  C.  L.  Anderson  has  the  contract  for 
heating. 

Muskegon  will  build  a  manual  training  schooL 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth  will  build  addition  to  Lester  Park  school.  Cost  $6,000.  Write 
Archs.  German  &  E>e  Waard, — also  improvements  in  Washington  school. 
Write  H.  W.  Pearson,  clerk. 

Lake  Crystal  will  build  addition  to  schoolhouse.     Cost  $6,006. 

Minneapolis  will  build  addition  to  University  of  Minnesota.  Cost  $75,- 
coo.    Wnte  Arch.  Chas.  R.  Aldrich,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  Lake  will  build  schoolhouse.  Cost  $10,000.  Write  Arch. 
F.  W.  Kinney,  Austin. 

MISSOURL 

Independence  will  build  high  school. 

Mercer  will  build  schoolhouse.     Cost  $15,000. 

St.  Louis. — A  parochial  school  is  to  be  erected.  Cost  $6,000.  Write 
Arch.  Thos.  Roach.— The  Barnes  Medical  College  will  erect  college  on 
Chestnut  St.    Cost  $50,000.     Write  P.  French,  Sec'y. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bayonne  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  Arch.  Aug.  Schmidt,  Ave.  D. 

Jersey  City. — The  building  of  a  $40,000  public  library  is  under  considera- 
tion.— St.  Anthony's  R.  C.  Church  will  build  parochial  school.  Cost 
$8,000.     Write  Archs.  Giele  &  Trotter. 

Newark. — Additions  to  two  schools.  Cost  $10,000.  Write  Arch.  H.  E. 
Reeves. 

Trenton  will  build  high  school.  Cost  $150,000.  Write  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.— Also  schoolhouse  on  Locust  St.  Cost  $18,000;  also  addition 
to  6th.  ward  school.    Cost  $10,000.     Write  Board  of  Education. 

Weehawken  will  build  schoolhouse.     Cost  $ao,ooo. 

West  Hoboken  will  erect  school.  Write  Ardis.  Mowbray  &  Uffinger, 
163  W.  23d.  St.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn  will  build  schoolhouse  on  i6th.  St.  Cost  $1 13,000  ;  also  exten- 
sion to  schoolhouse  on  New  Lots  Road.     Write  Arch.  J.  W.  Naughton, 


131  Livingston  St. — Also  schoolhouse  on  Sterling  PL  Cost  $cia,ooo. 
Write  Arch.  J.  W.  Naughton,  131  Livingston  St.— Will  repair  several 
schoolhouses.  Write  BoiEird  of  Elducation. — The  museum  ouUding  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  soon  be  erected. 

Buffalo. — A  parochial  school  will  be  built  by  the  Polish  R.  C.  church 
congregation.  Write  Arch.  J.  H.  Coxhead.— Also  Working  Boys'  Home 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Cost  t5o,ooa  Write  Rev.  Father  Wauh,  35  Niagara 
Square.  The  State  School  for  the  Blind  is  to  be  heated  throughout  by 
steam  by  the  direct  and  indirect  systems. 

Dunkirk  will  build  schoolhouse. — Will  also  build  addition  to  the  acad- 
emy.   Write  W.  H.  Archer,  arch.,  85  W.  Eagle  St.,  Buffalo. 

Jamaica  will  build  a  normal  school. 

Jamestown.  —The  high  school  has  been  heated  by  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Co. 

New  York  City  will  build  addition  to  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Write  Archs.  Thos.  Cockerill  &  Son,  550  W.  41st.  St.  Also  Trade  School 
for  Institution  of  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Cost  $15,000.  Write  Arch.  John  H. 
Friend,  148  Alexander  Ave. — Will  build  schoolhouse  on  Anthony  Ave. 
Cost  $852000.     Write  Arch.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder. 

Stony  Point  will  erect  Union  Free  School.  Cost  $10,000.  Write  C. 
Powell  Karr,  arch.,  i  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 

Troy. — The  contract  for  heating  the  Hudson  Ave.  school  has  been 
awarded  to  H.  E.  Bartom. 

Woodhaven  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  Arch.  Fred.  Deremer. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh. — ^The  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  college  will  be  heated  by  Allen 
&  Cram  of  Raleigh. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

A  schoolhouse  for  Greendale  township  will  be  erected.  Write  M.  W« 
Buck« 

OHIO. 

Cleveland. — Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  Fowler,  Gordon,  Lincoln, 
Clark,  and  Buhrer  school  buildings. 

Delaware. — A  laboratory  will  be  added  to  Wesleyan  university.  Cost 
$35,000.    Write  Arch.  E.  M.  Hellen. 

Elyria. — A  parochial  schoolhouse  will  be  erected.  Cost  $14,000:  \Vrite 
pastor  St.  Mary's  church. 

Toledo  will  build  high  school.  Cost  $135,000.  Write  Archs.  Mills  & 
Wachter,  Gardner  building. 

Youngstown. — The  Covington  St.  school  building  will  be  heated  by 
steam.    Write  B.  P.  Holmes,  president  board  of  education. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Avoca  will  build  schoolhouse.  Write  Arch.  Ellwood  H.  Frey,  Wilkes- 
barre. 

Darby  will  build  schoolhouse.    Write  Arch.  Morgan  Bunting. 

Homestead. — Andrew  Carnegie  will  give  the  town  a  pubhc  library  to 
cost  about  $400,000. 

Mercersburg. — Mercersburg  college  will  be  heated  by  steam.  The  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  to  Oscar  Bellman,  of  Ha^erstown.  Md. 

Philadelphia. — A  new  tower  and  fire  escape  will  be  erected  and  attached 
to  the  parochial  grammar  school  of  Our  Mother  of  Sorrow,  West  Philadel- 
phia.   Write  Arch.  F.  R.  Watson,  518  Wahiut  St. 

Pittsburg  will  erect  schoolhouse.     Write  Sec'y.  D.  A.  Stevenson. 

Reading.— Addition  will  be  built  to  Sunday-schooL  Write  Chas.  W. 
Bolton,  1510  Chestnut  st. 

Wilkes-Barre  will  erect  a  schoolhouse,  and  it  will  be  equipped  with  the 
Smead- Wills  system  of  heating  and  ventilation. — ^The  Junction  school  will 
be  heated  by  the  same  system.    Gorman  &  English  have  the  contract. 

Willow  UTOve. — The  new  public  school  building  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$i3,ooo  has  been  pronounced  unsafe  by  an  architect.  It  has  been  closed 
and  a  new  one  will  be  built  on  the  site. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence  will  erect  high  school.  Cost  $190,000.  Write  Archs.  Mar- 
tin &  Hall,  or  Oilbane  Bros. 

TEXAS. 

Austin  will  build  extension  to  St.  Edward's  college.    Write  Archs.  N.  J. 
Clayton  &  Co.,  Galveston,  or  Rev.  P.  P.  Klein,  C.  S.  C,  president  St.  Ed 
ward's  college. 

Georgetown. — A  new  $50,000  building  will  be  put  up  by  Southwestern 
university. 

Mineral  Wells  will  build  schoolhouse.  Cost  $8,000.  Write  Archs. 
Sanguinet  &  Messer. 

UTAH. 

Park  City  will  build  schoolhouse.  Cost  $7,000.  Write  Bryan  &  Head* 
lund.  Salt  Lake  City. 

VIRGINIA. 

Charlottesville. — The  University  of  Virginia,  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
will  be  rebuilt.  Messrs.  McDonald  Bros.,  Archs.  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  have 
been  chosen  for  the  work. 

VERMONT. 

Burlington. — A  school  building  will  be  erected  on  No.  Prospect  street. 
Write  John  S.  Michaud,  coadjutor  bishop  of  Burlington,  84  Cherry  street. 

WASHINGTON. 
Spokane  will  build  schoolhouse.    Cost  15,000.     Write  school  board. 

WISCONSIN. 

Burlington  will  build  schoolhouse.  Write  Arch.  J.  G.  Chandler,  Ra- 
cine. 

Chippewa  Falls.— A  Home  and  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  will  be 
erected.    Cost  $100,000.     Write  Jas.  B.  Warner,  president,  Madison. 

Milwaukee  will  erect  high  school.  Write  Wm.  J.  Fiebrantz,  comptrol- 
ler. 

Onalaskawill  build  schoolhouse.     Cost  $11,000.    Write  Archs.  Stoltze  & 

Schick. 

Oshkosh  will  build  schoolhouse.     Write  Arch.  Wm.  Waters. 

Racine.— A  parochial  schoolhouse  will  be  erected.  Cost  $15,000.  Write 
St.  Jowph's  Catholic  society. 

St.  Croix  Falls  will  build  schoolhouse.     Wnte  J.  R.  Brown,  clerk. 

Superior -The  Commercial  club  will  build  seminary  for  the  Finnish 
Lutherans.     Write  Arch.  G.  L.  Scoville.  West  Superior. 

West  Superior  will  build  state  normal  school.  Write  Arch  H.  W.  Jones. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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School  Law  and  Legal  Intelligence. 

Questions  of  Interest  to  School  Officers. 

By  R.  D.  Fisher. 


1.  CONTRACTS. 

I.  Power  to  Make  Contracts.— Stciion  ijip.  Code  of  Iowa, 
authorizing  the  school  board  to  employ  counsel  in  suits  brought 
aninst  any  o(  the  school  officers  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
sd)Ool  law,  does  cot  authorize  the  employmcDt  o(  counsel  in  a 
nuit  to  enjoin  them  from  accepting  and  paying  for  a  school-house, 
it  being  found  that  such  board  had  conspired  with  the  contractor 
to  defraud  the  district  in  the  erection  ol  such  house.  Scott  vs. 
Sekoel  Dist.  etc.,  Iowa,  S.  C,  May  iS,  1S9;. 

3.  Purchase  of  Charts.— Wihtre  the  statutes  of  Michigan  (sec. 
5073  How.)  forbids  the  purchase  by  a  school  director  of  any 
charts  or  apparatus  for  the  school  without  a  vote  of  the  district 
authorizing  same,  and  section  5052  authorizes  the  voters  ol  the 
district  to  impose  such  tax  as  will  provide  the  necessary  appen- 
dages and  apparatus  :  Held  not  to  allow  of  any  purchase  by  a 
director  whetner  acting  singly  or  with  the  other  directors  unless 
npon  authority  oE  the  distnct ;  and  this  is  not  changed  by  the 
laws  of  1887  making  a  provison  for  a  new  study  and  the  selec- 
tion of  text-books  therefor  by  the  directors  so  as  to  allow  the  pur- 
chase of  a  certain  book  coDtaiiiing  plates,  etc.,  which,  however 
convenient  in  the  said  study,  is  still  not  needed  to  give  the  law 
effect.  WesterH  Publishing  House  vs.  School  Dist.  etc.,  Mich. 
S,  C,  9*  Mich.  262. 

3,  School  Orders. — A  school  district  order,  regular  on  its  face, 
is^rKKd  /(ii;i'«  legal,  but  it  maybe  impeached  by  showing  that 
the  school  officers  were  not  authorized  to  execute  it.  Meyer  vs. 
School  Distiet  etc..  So.  Dak.,  S.  C.  May  18,  1895. 

4.  Interest  on  School  Orders.— Where  the  statute  provided 
that  six  per  cent  should  be  the  legal  rate  of  interest  except  that 
ao  agreement  in  writing  might  be  made  for  ten  t>er  cent,  inter- 
est ;  and  the  statute  (sec.  1824)  provided  that  "  all  school  wders 
shall  draw  lawful  interest"  after  presentation  to  the  treasurer,  and 
not  paid  for  want  of  funds ;  Held,  that  school  directors  could 
not  contract  that  school  orders  should  draw  ten  per  cent,  interest. 
Phtlfis  vs.  Vis/.  T-uip.  Imp.  etc.,  Iowa,  S.  C„  57  N.  W.  642. 

J.  Contracts  Made  1^  Predecessors. — A  subsequent  and  duly 
elected  school  board  cannot  abrogate  a  le^al  contract  made  by 
its  predecessors  without  valid  reason  therefor.  Farrell  vs.  School 
Dist.,  etc.,  Mich.  S.  C„  98  Mich.  43. 

6.  Debts  Incurred  Without  Authority.— 
Where  the  officers  of  a  district,  without  auth- 
ority, borrow  and  expend  money  to  complete 
a  8chc»l-house,  no  liability  attaches  to  the  dis- 
trict therefor,  notwithstanding  the  benefit  re- 
ceived, since  it  has  not  had  an  opportunity  ot 
reject  it  Youn^  vs.  Board  of  Edueation  of 
Ind.  Dist.  etc..  Minn.  S.  C,  54  Minn.  43. 

7.  Individual  Liability  of  officers  on  Con- 
tract. —The  foUowinz  agreement :  "  Agree- 
ment between  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  district  township  of 
Spirit  Lake.  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  order 
shipped  to  us,  as  named  below,  four  copies  of 
Yaggy's  Anatomical  Studies,  provided  a  ma- 
jority of  said  board  sign  this  agreement.  We 
agree  to  pay  for  the  above-named  goods  when 
delivered  A.D,  1890" — and  signed  byamajority 
of  the  members  oE  said  school  township  board 
iQ  their  individual  names,  with  post-office  ad- 
dresses, is  the  individual  contract  of  the  mem- 
beis  signing  it.  Western  P  ublishing  House 
vs.  Murdick.  S.  Dak,  S.  C,  56  N.  W,.  120, 

II,  OFFICERS. 

8.  School  Officers— Necessary  Q^alifieation. 
— A  qualified  elector  is  elegiblc  to  any  office  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  but  the  Constitution 
prescribes  special  qualifications  for  many  offices 
created  by  it.  Held,  that  section  I  of  the  act  of 
March  7,  1888,  which  provides  that  "  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  such  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent of  education  who  does  not  bold  a  first- 
grade  certificate."  is  unconstitutiooal.  Wynn 
vs.  State,  Miss,  S.  C ,  7  So.  R.  353. 

9.  Certificate  of  Qualification  Issued  Too 
Lile.—K  high  school  is  not  a  "college  "or 
•■  university,'  within  the  meaning  of  the  public 
statute  which  provides  that  graduates  ot  such 
institutions  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
county  commissioner  of  schools.  Under  such 
statute  (act  1891)  making  the  holdine  of  a  firsi- 
grade  certificate  as  teacher  a  qualification  lor 


the  office  of  county  school  commiss'oner,  such  certificate  issued 
10  one  after  his  election,  though  dated  prior  thereto,  is  insuffi- 
cient.   People  vs.  Howlett,  Mich.  S.  C,  189;.  •^•' 

Must  Hold  Certificate  When  Elecied.— Where  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  Missouri  (act  1889)  provide  and  create  the  office  01  county 
school  commissioner  of  public  schools,  that  to  be  eligible  one 
must  be  tweniy-one  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  the  county  when 
elected,  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  election,  and  shall  hold  a 
ceniftcate  entitling  him  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  such 
county.  Held,  to  qualifiy  one  to  hold  the  office  he  must  have 
held  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools  when  elected.  State 
ex  rel  vs.  Weed.  Mo.  S,  C,  1895. 

Evidence  of  Election.— In  the  case  of  trustees  and  collectorsof 
school  districts,  ^neral  reputation  ot  their  being  such  officers, 
and  proof  of  their  acting  as  such  is  prima  facie  sufficient,  with- 
out proJucing  evidence  of  their  election  ;  especially  where  there 
b  evidence  of  their  acting  under  color  of  an  election  ;  and  evi- 
dence that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  said  they  were  not  such 
officers,  is  inadmissible  in  rebuttal.  Ring  vs.  Grout,  7  Wend, 
341. 

Officer  De  facto.— ha  alien  elected  to  a  school  office  becomes 
an  officer  de  facto  and  subject  to  removal  by  the  people  acting  in 
sovereign  capacity ;  no  pnvate  person,  however,  can  question  his 
authority,  and  all  his  official  acts  are  valid  as  to  third  persons. 
Morrison  vs,  Sayre  N.  Y.  S.  C,  40  Hun.,  465, 

Official  Bond. — Though  it  is  declared  by  statute  that  a  failure 
to  give  bond  shall  vacate  the  office,  yet,  if  the  officer  and  his  sur- 
eties execute  and  deliver  an  instrument,  perfect  in  form  as  a  bond, 
but  without  seals,  they  are  bound  ;  he  is  at  leastan  officer  de  facto. 
Board  of  Education  vs,  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  S.  C„  3  Brightly,  5631, 

Breach  of  Condition.— Whext  a  statute  provided  that  all  moneys 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  should  be  paid  to  the 
fdty  treasurer  and  tax  receiver  in  trust,  to  be  kept  separate  from 
other  moneys  and  to  be  known  as  the  public  school  fund, and  the 
act  further  provided  that  the  treasurer  and  his  sureties  should  be 
liable  on  their  official  bonds  for  any  misconduct  in  relation  to 
such  tnist,  the  treasurer  was  held  to  have  received  such  moneys 
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in  his  official  capacity,  and  they  were  covered  by  his  official  bond. 
Board  of  Education,  etc.  vs.  Quick  N.  Y.  S.  C. 

Officers  Salary, — A  public  officer  whose  salary  is  fixed  cannot 
be  deprived  thereof  without  sufficient  cause ;  while  sickness  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  a  good  ground  for  his  removal,  yet  where  it  ap- 
pears that  his  absence  on  account  thereof  has  been  permitted,  his 
rieht  to  the  salary  is  not  affected  thereby,  until  some  action  is 
taken  by  the  proper  authorities.  0*Leary  vs.  Board  of  Educa- 
/w«,  N.  Y.  S.  C.  93  N.  Y.  I. 

Compensation  of  County  Superintendent, — When  neither  the 
general  statutes  nor  the  amendatory  acts  in  defining  the  duties  of 
a  county  superintendent  requires  the  county  superintendent  to 
attend  a  "  district  normal,*'  such  official  who  does  so  is  not  entitled 
either  to  a  mileage  or  a  per  diem  compensation,  though  he  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  normal  district. 
"Stevens  vs.  Board  of  Commissioners  etc.  Colo.  S.  C,  37  Pac.  R., 
948. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  LEGAL  NOTES. 

lanitor:  The  board  of  education  has  power  under  its  charter 
to  dismiss  a  janitor  without  assigning  any  cause  and  without 
notice.  Weidman  vs.  Board  of  Education  N.  Y.  S.  C.  7  N.  Y. 
5upp.,  587. 

Stolen  Money,  A  public  school  of&cer,  it  seems,  is  responsible 
^or  money  stolen  from  his  office,  without  negligence  or  default  on 
bis  part.    Muzzy  vs.  Shattuck,  etc,  Twp,  1  Den.,  233. 

Conversion,^  If  a  school  ofllicer  uses  the  funds  in  his  hands  in 
his  individual  business,  it  is  a  conversion  thereof.  Bissell  vs. 
Saxton,  N.  Y.  S.  C. 

Tenure  of  Office, — The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  holds  that 
newly  elected  school  trustees  are  entitled  to  take  of&ce  immediate- 
ly after  qualifying,  notwithstanding  the  legislature  deferred  the 
time  from  April  to  August. 

High  School  Primleges, — State  Superintendent  Geeting,  of  In- 
•diana,  holds  that  graduates  of  conmion  schools  are  entitled  to 
high  school  privileges,  and  when  impossible  to  accommodate  them 
"in  their  own  district,  tnistees  must  provide  for  their  admission  and 
tuition  in  the  nearest  high  school  in  tne  county. 

Incidental  Fee. — ^The  Georgia  supreme  court  holds  uncon- 
stitutional and  void  the  law  or  practice  of  collecting  an  incidental 
-fee  of  one  dollar  per  pupil  per  anniun  to  supplement  the  city 
-school  fund. 

Vested  Property, — Justice  Endlick,  of  the  Reading,  Pa.,  Su- 
perior court,  holds  that  a  license  granted  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  during  a  period  for  which  the  certificate  is  granted,  is  val- 
uable and  vested  property ;  that  an  annulment  of  the  certificate 
by  a  school  superintendent  is  an  attempted  destruction  of  that 
property ;  that  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  his  property  except  by 
-proceedings  judicial  in  its  nature  and  as  such  mvolving  as  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  an  opportunity  for  being  heard. 

Liability  for  Rent,-- ScnooX  trustees  cannot  contract  for  the 
lease  of  a  school  building,  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation, and  such  lease  made  to  them  with  such  consent,  is  the 
•contract  of  such  board,  which  alone  can  be  sued  thereon.  Trus* 
4ees  etc,  vs.  Coughlin,  N,  Y,  S.  C,  Sept.  1895. 

Fall  and  Winter  Associations. 

Dec.  35-27.     Kansas  State  Teachers'  Assoc^iioD,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Dec  35-30.    Illinois  Stale  Teachers*  Association,  Springfield,  111. 

Dec.  so,  37,  28. — Idaho  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Moscow. 

Dec.  36,-37,-38.  Missouri  Colored  Teachers*  Association,  at  Palmyra. 
If  r.  Joe  £.  Herriford.  CbilUcothe,  Prest. 

Dec  36-27,    Southeast  Missouri  Teachers*  Association,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Dec.  26-28.    Wisconsin  State  Teachers*  Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dec  26-38.  North  Central  Missouri  Teachers*  Association,  Salisbury, 
Mo- 
Dec  36-38.    Southwest  Missouri  Teachers*  Association,  Carthag:e,  Mo. 

Dec.  36-38.    Northeast  Missouri  Teachers*  As«ociation,  Mexico,  Mo. 

Dec.  36-38 — Montana  State  Teachers'  Asaodation  at  Anaconda.  W.  E. 
Harmon,  president,  V.  J.  Olds,  secretary; 

Dec.  36-38.  Indiana  State  Teachers^  Association,  Indianapolis  (State 
Jlouse). 

Dec  35-28.    Oklahoma  Teachers*  Association  at  Guthrie. 

Dec  26-27.  New  York  State  Council  of  Grammar  School  Principals  at 
Syracuse.  Pres*t.  D.  E,  Batcheller,  Buffalo,  Cor.  Sec*y.  H.  De  Groat, 
3uffalo. 

Dec.  36-28.    Colorado  State  Teachers*  Association. 

Dec  36,  37^38.    South  Dakota  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Aberdeen. 

Wyoming  Teachers'  Association  at  Eranston,  probably  the  last  week  in 
December. 

Dec  31-Jan.  1-2.  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Des  Moines.  R. 
C.  Barrett,  pres.  ;  Carrie  A.  Byrne,  chairman  ex.  com. 

Dec.  31  .-Jan.  1-3. — Southern  Educational  Association  at  Hot  Springs 
Arkansas.  Pres't.  J.  R.  Preston,  State  Supt.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Sec*y.  Supt. 
James  McGinnis,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Tressurer  J.  M.  Carlisle,  State  Supt. 
J^ustm,  Texas. 

Dec.  31,-Jan.  1,-2.  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lincoln. 
W.  H.  Skinner,  Nebraska  City,  Prest.,  Lillian  N.  Stoner,  Valentine, 
•Sec»y. 

Jan.  x-3.  Western  Arkansas  State  Teachers*  Association,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

Jan.  1-3.    North  Dakota  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Grand  Forks. 

Jan.  3,  3,  4.    California  State  Teachers*  .Association  at  Oakland. 

Feb.  x8-^.  The  meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Jack- 
«onyiUe,  Fia.    President,  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

July  7- 1 1.— National  Educational  Association  at  Buffalo, 
JN.  v.  President,  Supt.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria,  111.  Secre- 
tary, Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  flinn. 


Letters. 


Monitory  Mother  Musings  on  the  Symbolism  of 

Mother  Goose, — II. 

By  A.  O.  M. 

HEY  DIDDLE  DIDDLE,  THE  CAT  AND  THE  FIDDLE. 

Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle, 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon ; 
The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport 
And  the  dish  ran  after  the  spoon. 

Mother's  child  up-springing  on  her  knee 

Feels  pink  toes  arms  legs  m  glee ; 

Little  feet  ere  long  alone  will  walk. 

Cunning  little  ear  hear  and  tongue  talk. 

But,  ah !  ah !    How  careful  Mother  waits 

Upon  the  little  footsteps  at  the  gates 

That  open  to  the  great  wide  macrocosm. 

Spite  of  cosmic  dust  and  protoplasm 

She  will  follow  after,  should  her  baby  stray 

From  the  narrow  road  and  the  straight  way ; 

She  after  him  will  go  as  goes  dish  a^er  spoon 

And  bring  him  bade  so  I  so  !  Oh  !  bring  nim  back  very  soon. 

The  meaning  of  this  remarkable  rhyme  is  varied  and  complex. 
Take,  for  example,  the  symbolic  signification  of  the  opening  propo- 
sition :    "  Hey  Diddle.'^ 

This  expression  symbolizes  all  that  is  bright  and  happy  in  the 
human  breast. 

Who  has  not  observed  the  happy  child  at  play.  He  will,  in 
moments  of  musical  ecstasy,  make  the  air  ring  with  "  Diddle, 
diddle  Dumpling,  my  son  Son." — Mother  Goose,  in  thus  twice 
making  use  of  this  expression — "  diddle  "—evinces  her  own  ap- 
preciation of  its  meanmg  to  the  child-souL  The  word  *'  hey  *'^ 
pronounced  by  some,  **high,"  and  therefore  by  some  authorities 
construed  as  having  some  connection  with  the  experience  of  the 
cow,  later  chronicl^— taken  in  conjunction  with  "  diddle  "  has  a 
peculiarly  hUarious  effect  upon  the  understanding — throwing  it 
into  an  ecstasy,  as  it  were,  of  preparation  for  the  immediately  en- 
suing statement'*' — *'  the  cat  and  the  fiddle." 

The  cat — acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most  musical  of  noc- 
turnal animals,  with  the  exception,  perhaps  of  the  niehtin^ale, 
which,  however,  is  rarely  heard — is  placed,  by  inalienable  nght, 
with  the  fiddle,  or  violin. 

How  beautifully  does  this  symbolize  the  great  fact  that  in 
greatest  strength  is  found  greatest  sweetness. 

The  violin,  the  queen  of  musical  instruments,  lends  herself  for 
the  sake  of  harmony  and  kindness,  even  to  the  j^^^^r  despised  cat. 
The  cow  symbolizes  the  extravagant  in  pleasure.  Influenced  by 
the  harmonious  outpoturings  of  melody,  she  becomes  too  extrava- 
gantly demonstrative— and  the  moon — ^the  symbol  for  the  unat- 
tainable'*'*— ^therefore  unattainworthyjainbition — is  even  eclipsed 
in  its  orbit  by  the  cow— she  jumps  over  it.f 

The  next  proposition,  "  The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport" 
has  long  been  a  subject  for  investigation.  Many  and  varied  have 
been  the  interpretations  of  this  remarkable  passage.  Kant,  in  his 
**  Principiorum  Primorum  Cognitionis  Metaphysical  nova  Diluci- 
datio"  distinctly  advocates  the  theory  of  First  Principles  in 
metaphysics ;  which  would,  in  this  reference,  point  to  the  indis- 
putable conclusion  that  the  canis  minor  was  not  a  victim  of  mel- 
ancholia, as  would  often  appear  to  be  the  case  when  the  animal 
above  referred  to  is  observed  to  howl  at  the  moon ;  and  Fichte, 
in  his  "  Der  geschlossene  Handelsschaft "  throws  a  little  light 


*NoTE. — The  writer  is  aware  that  grammatically  speaking,  this  is  not  a 
statement.  But  she  chooses  to  adopt  a  higher  criticism — a  mode  of  dic- 
tion which  need  not  confine  itself  to  the  baser  technicaUties— in  the  realms 
of  fancy  untrammeled  by  law — ^who  knows  but  this  may  be  a  statement — 
hence  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer  it  Is  a  statement — for  all  that  Maybe» 
Is. 

♦♦Children  cry  for  the  moon. 

t  Just  here,  the  child  may  ask  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  cow  to  jump 
over  the  moon. 

If  possible,  dear  mother,  do  not  give  him  a  direct  answer,  '  Direct  an- 
swers hinder  brain  development. 

The  brain  can  grow  only  through  struggle — never  tell  the  child  what  he 
can  find  out  for  himself — when  pressed  for  a  direct  reply,  above  all  things, 
oh  earnest,  loving,  mother,  evade  the  point  if  possible — leave  your  child  to 
do  his  own  thinking. 

And  in  a  line  with  this -im>«r  call  things  by  their  right  names.  Never 
say  "  The  brook  is/rozen^ — say  it  is  "  asleep,*^  Never  say  *•  The  autumn 
leaves — gold,  red,  and  brown,  fluttered  through  the  haxy  air ; "  and  that 
**  the  wind  blows  through  the  trees" — say,  rather  **  Mrs,  Tree  sent  Johnny^ 
Mary,  and  Susy  Leaf  to  visit  Aunt  Sally  Ground  and  that  Mr.  Wind  cama 
and  roared  so  loud  that  all  the  other  Baby  leaves  fell  out  of  their  high- 
chairs— or  something  of  this  kind— anything  but  the  txutb.« 
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upon  the  subject,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Isolated,  or  Exclusivi 
state,  which  taken  in  its  bearing  upon  the  cachinatien  of  the  dog, 
would  indicate  that  he  was  not  exclusive,  but  took  part  in  the 
general  proceedings. 

But,  however  this  mav  be,  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  whole 
passage  is  plain,  viz.:— the  true  teacher  will  never  frown  upon  the 
sports  of  childhood— childhood  must  be  bright— it  is  the  sun- 
shine-spot of  life— do  not,  dear  Mother,  mar  your  child's  innocent 
pleasures  by  a  sad  countenance.    Smile — laugh  with  him. 

But  see  how,  in  the  next  passage,  is  brought  out,  so  beauti- 
fully, the  whole  pith  and  meaning  of  this  poem  : 


« 


The  dish  ran  after  the  spoon." 


So,  dear  Mother,  wilt  thou  go  after  thy  child  should  his  foot- 
steps errj.  As  the  dish,  incomplete,  useless,  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  spoon,  hastens  to  recover  it,  when,  attracted  by  the 
vain  glitter  of  unprofitable  amusement,  it  leaves  her  .sheltering 
embrace,  so  the  child,  tempted  by  idle  pleasures,  may  leave  for  a 
time,  the  mother's  influence— but  not  long— soon  thou  wilt,  dear 
Mother,  find  thy  little  spoon  and  bring  him  back  to  thee,  safe 
from  harm  and  temptation's  way. 

O  Mother!  Heed  my  warning  words — take  heart,  dear,  dear 
Mother — thou  wilt  yet,  by  the  aid  of  philosophical  elucidation  be 
able  to  see  much  complexitv  and  difficulty  of  comprehension  in 
things  which  before  seemed  quite  plain  to  you.  And  be  assured, 
O  loving  Mother,  that  when  thou  hast  learned  to  belittle  Great 
Things— such  as  Truth,  facts,  simplicity,  and  their  shining  train 
—then  Shalt  thou  be  able  to  make  Little  out  of  Much,  and  to 
know  thy  child  as  he  is  not.    Au  revoir. 


|It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  in  some  countries  the  spoon  is 
an  implement  of  parental  correction.  The  vrriter  remembers  seeing,  in  a 
book  of  old  Italian  prints,  a  picture  of  a  mother  administering  coiporal 
punishment  with  a  large  wooden  spoon. 

Happily  this  use  of  the  spoon  has  died  out,  but  the  symbolic  relation  be- 
tween the  dish  and  the  spoon  as  applied  to  Mother  and  Child  remains 
the  same. 


N.  E.  A.  Goes  to  Buflalo. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, have  unanimously  selected  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  the  place 
for  the  next  annual  meeting,  July  7-1 1,  1896.  This  decision  is 
subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

Pirst,  That  the  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Traffic  Associations  take 
official  action  by  December  20,  1895,  granting  round  trip  tickets  from  aU 
points  in  their  territory  for  one  lowest  first  class  fare.  These  round  trip 
tickets  to  be  good  until  September  i,  1896. 

Second,  That  said  Associations,  sdso,  will  sell  to  members  of  the  N.  E.  A 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  tickets  to  all  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
Canada  at  the  lowest  excursion  rates  for  the  round  trip ;  tickets  good  until 
September  i,  1896. 

The  desire  of  the  committee  has  been  to  locate  the  meeting  in 
Boston  in  accordance  with  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  di- 
rectory expressed  by  letter.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  secure 
from  the  New  England  organization  of  railroads  better  rates  than 
one-and-a-third  fare  for  the  round  trip.  The  committee  also 
found  that  the  rate  made  by  the  terminal  lines  would  govern  all 
other  railroad  organizations.  It  is  believed  that  the  selection  of 
Buffalo  most  nearly  meets  the  expressed  views  of  the    directory. 

The  Denver  volume  is  nearly  completed  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  sent  to  members  before  January  1,  1896.  It 
promises  to  be  equal  in  all  respects,  and  in  some  particulars  su- 
perior, to  any  volume  yet  issued. 

In  addition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Denver  meeting  the  vol- 
ume will  contain  the  proceedings  and  addresses  at  the  opening  of 
the  Educational  Congresses  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  October  25  and  26.  These  ad- 
dresses are  of  unusual  interest  and  value. 

The  new  list  of  Active  Members  will  appear  in  this  volume  in- 
cluding all  who  become  active  members  at  the  date  of  going  to 
press. 

All  who  desire  to  become  Active  Members  are  urged  to  apply 
immediately  to  the  undersigned,  that  their  names  may  be  included 
in  this  first  published  list.        Irwin  Shepard,  Sec'y.  N.  E.  A. 

Winona,  Minn, 


Timber  for  Superintendents. 

The  statement  in  The  School  Journal  of  the  fact,  patent  to 
all  observers,  that  the  timber  for  superintendents  is  becoming 
scarce,  should  arouse  boards  of  education  to  action.  I  know  of 
a  city  in  Ohio  that  spent  some  months  in  looking  for  a  superin- 
tendent ;  but  I  don't  know  of  but  one.  They  usually  select  a 
successor  to  one  before  the  ink  on  his  letter  of  resignation  is 

dry.     When  I  was  a  teacher  in  X the  superintendent  "  had 

to  go."  I  was  a  young  man  and  not  a  candidate,  so  I  was  con- 
sulted by  the  president  of  the  board  of  education.  He  showed 
xne  a  letter  from  an  /ipplicant  and  said,  "  I  think  that  is  the  man 


for  us."  The  reason  for  his  preference  was,  "  I  kinder  like  the 
looks  of  his  letter."    He  was  appointed. 

Another  case  comes  to  mind.  In  a  citv  of  considerable  impor- 
tance a  candidate  had  presented  overwhelming  evidence  of  his. 
abilitv,  and  the  committee  told  him  they  should  report  his  name 
and  tnat  was  all  that  was  needed.  A  short  time  elapsed  and  he 
was  informed  that  it  had  been  circulated  that  he  was  a  Democrat 
and  that  would  cause  opposition.    He  was  not  chosen. 

It  is  apparent  that  tne  old  style  of  superintendent  is  passing 
away.  The  demand  is  for  men  who  have  had  a  pedagogical 
training;  true,  the  demand  is  not  so  strong  but  that  politic 
influence  is  the  potent  factor  yet.  Politics  will  beat  pedagogy  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  eventually  pedagogy  will  beat  poutics. 

I  have  noticed  that  quite  a  number  of  superintendents  own 
books  on  pedagogy ;  once  such  a  thing  was  unknown.  I  remem- 
ber entering  the  superintendent's  office  in  X carrying  a  copy 

of  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  (I  had  read  of  it  in 
The  School  Journal),  and  the  superintendent  took  it  out  of 
my  hand,  remarking, "  I  should  think  it  might  be  a  good  sort  of  a 
book."  He  handed  it  back  without  asking  further,  though  I  am 
satisfied  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  a  copy.  This  man 
absolutely  owned  no  book  on  education ;  his  successor  has  a 
dozen  or  more,  and  I  think  reads  them  too. 

There  was  once  no  pedagogical  questions  asked  at  teachers* 
meetings.  I  have  attended  a  great  number  and  not  until  about 
ten  years  ago  did  I  ever  hear  such  questions  proposed.  The  us- 
ual questions  related  to  "good  ways  "  to  teach  spelling,  or  frac- 
tiotLs  or  penmanship,  etc.  One  would  tell  his  way,  another  his 
way.  Tne  great  thing  was  to  get  pupils  to  come  regularly  and 
do  the  work  of  the  classes  so  as  to  be  promoted. 

The  pedagogic  wave  cannot  be  laughed  down ;  this  has  been 
tried  and  it  did  not  work.  At  a  gathering  of  superintendents  at 
one  of  our  state  meetmgs  the  matter  of  the  "  new  ways  "  came 
up  ;  two  or  three  laughed  when  the  term  '*  pedagogy  "  was  used,, 
but  the  laughter  subsided  because  it  was  apparent  the  person 
using  the  term  was  in  earnest.  The  old  style  of  superintendent 
did  nor  know  what  to  do.  The  younger  teachers  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss ouestions  educationally  at  the  teacheis'  meetings  ;  the  super- 
intendent saw  this  and  set  them  to  talking,  but  he  was  himself 
unable  to  understand  what  they  said. 

I  can  see  that  an  entirely  different  class  of  men  will  be  super- 
intendents when  the  new  century  has  got  well  started ;  just  where 
they  are  to  come  from  I  don't  see.  The  colleges  will  probably 
furnish  more  than  they  have  heretofore.  I  have  said  that  the  old 
style  of  superintendent  was  not  a  reader  of  educational  books ; 
neither  was  he  of  educational  papers.  The  School  Journal, 
I  find,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the  superintendents  and 
they  comment  on  its  statements.  It  gives  them  light  as  to  the 
entue  educational  field.  I  began  reading  it  a  good  many  years 
ago,  and  Supt.  B saw  it  in  my  hands.  I  suggested  his  tak- 
ing it,  but  his  reply  was,  "  I  take  Harper* s  Magazine  and  the 
Weekly  Trihune  and  that  is  all  I  can  afford."  The  old  style  of 
men  were  frequently  great  miscellaneous  readers.  They  were 
often  men  of  fine  minds,  and  if  they  had  had  pedagogical  knowl- 
edge would  have  accomplished  great  things. 

Cincinnati,  P.  B.  Hearn. 


Teachers'  Examinations. 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  article  in  The  School 
Journal  o!  November  2  on  *•  Teachers  Examinations."  The  sub- 
ject was  admirably  presented  and  I  hope  that  it  will  start  a  move- 
ment that  will  result  on  some  modifications  of  the  Uniform  Ex- 
amination system.    The  initial  examination  is  well  enough,  but  to 
require  every  two  years  a  re-examination  on  preciselv  the  same 
lines,  in  which  the  experience  acquired  during  two,  four,  or  six 
years,  as  the  case  may  be.  counts  for  nothing,  has  nothing  in  rea- 
son or  expediency  to  justify  it.    If  a  teacher  pass  these  successive 
tests  successfully  she  may  teach  forever— the  scholarship  is  ad- 
mittedly sufficient.    The  re-examination  test  therefore  can  dis- 
close nothing  new  as  to  her  qualifications.    That  which  she  has 
accjuired  during  these  intervening  years  to  render  her  more  ef- 
ficient as  a  teacher,  viz.,  experience,  is  completely  ignored.    And 
every  two  years  this  valuable  factor  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  to 
the  state,  by  subjecting  its  possessor  anew  to  the  exammatiou  or- 
deal.   This  feature  of  the  Uniform  Examination  system  should 
be  radically  changed,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  having  made  a 
move  in  that  direction.    Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  accur- 
ate r6sum6  of  what  I  said  on  this  subject'at  the  council  in  a  form- 
er number  of  The  Journal,  and  for  a  similar  reference  in  your 
recent  excellent  editorial.  Edward  Burgkss. 

Poughkeepsie,  N,  V, 

We  have  been  much  benefited  here  in  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Mowry*s  lectures  before  county  institutes.  His  Jcindly  bearing^,  clear  teach- 
ing, sound  philosophy,  and  sharp  wit  make  him  a  favorite  with  teachers.  At 
Dorchester  he  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  **  How  We  Purchased  our 
Frontier  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

Dr.  Mowry  expressed  himself  as  much  pleased  with  the  status  of  educa- 
tional afifairs  in  the  state.  At  the  meeting  of  school  directors  on  Tliundiy 
he  said  that  in  Massachusetts  no  such  signt  could  be  seen  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  school  committee  men  spending  a  day  on.  school  af&urs. 

Bucks  Couimf. 
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Measuring  the  Circle. 

If  I  rightly  understand  Mr.  Pomeroy's  article   (in  Journal 
of  Oct,  26)  on  ■■  Measuring  the  Circle     he  makes  the  following 


If  AOB  and  COF  are  twodiameters perpendicular  i, 
Mch  other,  and  if  E  is  the  middle  of  radius=OC,  then  the  chord, 
BED,  is  the  side  of  a  square  whose  area  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  circle.    Now  let  us  see  to  what  this  leads.    Evidently  the 
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(or  i9iH.  for  DB»).  Now.  it  follows  that  the  "  «  "  ("  pi ")  value 
must  be  affected  accordingly  and  cannot  be  -y,  but  is  ■SiK'HS 
=3]J,="ic."  The  required  difference  to  be  added  (aa  an  in- 
crement) to  meet  the  change  of  form  of  circle  area  in  a  rectang* 
ular  form  is  the  difference  of  diameter  and  tridrant  arc,  the  ratio 


triangles,  BOE  and  BDA.are  similar  right  triangles.    But  BO= 
3E0, ,-.  DB=2DA.  and  5  lDA)'=4R'^and  3DA=DB=;r  fS 


(whose  =  radius  of  circle  i 


spi  R'=  area  of  circle, . , 


pi  =Y  which  is  not  true,    I  would  like  very  much  t^ .„^ 

proof.    That  arc  BCD=W  of  the  circumference.    Can  you  give 
me  Mr.  Pomeroy's  address  or  would  the  address  in  The  Jour- 
nal reach  him.^ 
Braiil,  Itid. 


J,  C  Gregg. 


The  correctness  of  Mr.  Greg's  construction  and  of  his  deduc- 
tions, so  far  as  they  relate  10  the  two  squares,  DB'  and  AB',  is 
fully  recognized.    The  given  ratio  of  these  two  squares  is  as  4 

The  fallacy  of  the  proposition  that  this  relation  of  two  squares 
would  lead  to  the  correct  "  «  "  ("  pi ")  value,  consists  in  not  talt- 
ing  into  due  consideration  the  facts  on  which  the  "  ic "  ('■  pi  ") 
vaTne  depends  for  its  accuracy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  true  "n"  ("pi  ")  value  is  derived  from  a  correlation  of 
independent  linear  values  which  determine  the  respeaive  areal 
values  representing  the  planes  under  boundary  lines  and  curves  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  accuracy  ol  perimetric  relations  must  be  con- 
sidered in  advance  of  the  commensurate  relationship  of  planes  by 
themselves.  Presumably,  it  is  known  10  Mr,  Gregg  that  given 
boundary  lines,  when  changed  in  form.cause  the  planes  under  these 
lines  to  decrease  or  increase  accordingly.  The  terms  decrement 
and  increment,  respectively,  have  been  employed  to  express  these 


Now,  when  a  curve  is  rectified,  as,  for  example,  when  the  circle's 
circumference  is  cast  into  a  square  form,  the  plane,  under  this 
new  form  of  boundary,  is  greatly  diminished.  To  demonstrate 
this,  construct  a  rectangle  with  radius  and  rectiRed  semi-circum- 
ference (as  shown  in  the  cut).  Such  rectangle  should  apparently 
contain  equal  area  to  circle ;  for  we  all  know  that  "  Radius  x  Semi- 
circumference  =  Circle-plane,"  when  numerically  computed.  It  is, 
however,  demonstrable,  that  this  is  not  true  as  regards  the  rect- 
angle,—plainly  showing  the  discrepancy  existing  Mtween  geom- 
etry and  arithmetic,  until  the  latter  is  adjusted  so  as  to  correct 
such  discrepancy.  The  nrocesses  leading  to  that  end  are  elucid- 
ated by  com mensu rational  arithmetic,  through  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  its  underlying  principle  o(  tangible  fluxion.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  diameter  is  5.  the  difference  resulting  from 
change  of  form  gives  us  -.Vt  'ess  than  16,  or  isifi-  ^^  ^^  square 
of  equal  perimeter  to  circle's  circumference ;  and  jVi  '^^  ^xa  10, 


of  which  is  found  in  the  radio  of  radius  and  sextant  arc  In  fig- 
ures, this  is  38g  to  304.  If,  therefore,  a  rectangle  is  constructed, 
the  minor  side  of  which  is  expressed  by  304  and  the  major  side 
by  the  number  913,  then  the  area  is  obtained  in  rectangular  form 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  circle  ;  although  the  numeric  notation 
differs  to  the  extent  of  389  :  304.  We,  therefore,  perceive  that 
the  products  obtained  by  multiplication  of  the  same  numeric 
values,  representing  different  forms,  do  not  give  equal  results. 
When  stated  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  webave.aSp  :  9t3::5  ; 
iSHl;  or.  !H=i5m=3,'A="«:"  and  since  i6~,Vi=iSiH: 

i*=!^=i5lll=3,*A="«' 

S  5 

It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gregg,  that  "  if  AOB  and  COF  are 
two  diameters  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  if  E  is  the  middle 
point  of  radius,  OC ;  then  the  chord  BED  is  the  side  of  a  square 
whose  area  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  circle."  The  latter  part  ol 
Mr,  Gregg's  statement,  while  correct  as  to  geometrical  construc- 
tion, requires  adjustment  to  adapt  it  to  commensuratonal  compu- 
tation, Hamilton  Pomkroy. 

New  Vgri  City. 

N.  B. — A  practical  demonstration  of  "  Decrement "  and  "  In- 
crement," as  connected  with  "  Squaring  of  the  Circle"  (mdi- 
cated  in  the  accompanying  cut)  has  already  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Pomeroy  and  will  appear  with  further  illustrations  of  the 
subject  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Journal.— Ed, 


A  Grammar  School  Teacher's  Plan. 

The  article  on  "  Measuring  the  Circle,"  by  E,  C,  Benedict,  in- 
terested my  pupils  very  mucn,  and  several  cut  out  paper  semi- 
circles as  proposed.  I  jjive  here  the  figures  when  the  circumfer- 
ence was  bisected  3,  4,  and  up  to  12S  times.  Much  care  was 
taken,  Hve  boys  taking  the  square  roots  needed  and  checking  each 
other's  work.  A  circle  of  two  feet  in  diameter.was  taken ;  bisected 
the  diameter  or  first  chord  is  two  feet  2.0000000 

Next  two  chords  (sec  p.  397)  3.81I4371 

"    four      '•  3.0614675 

"    eight    "  3.131445* 

"    sixteen"  3.136548s 

"    thirty-two "  3. 140331a 

■'    sixly-(our"  3-I4I2773 

"    five  hundred  and  twelve  chords  3-'4iS877 

These  differ  slightly  from  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Benedict, 
and  are,  I  think,  reliable.  I  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  pointing 
out  this  method  for  bringing  the  measurement  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle  within  reach  of  the  boys  of  the  grammar 


Boston, 


M,  M. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  country  was  fearfully  shocked  last  week  by  a  re- 
port that  four  boys,  all  intelligent,  considerably  edu- 
•cated  as  the  word  goes,  having  been  pupils  of  the  public 
-schools,  had  derailed  an  express  train  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  causing  the  immediate  death  of  two 
(persons  and  the  injury  of  many  others.  The  plan  of 
*these  boys  was  murder  ;  they  expected  to  rob  the  dead. 

There  are  those  who  would  charge  this  terrible  crime 
on  the  public  schools  ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  not  enough 
public  schools  for  one  thing.  The  fact  is  already  appar- 
ent that  they  came  from  that  dangerous  class,  the  truant 
or  irregular  class. 


President  Schurman  proposes  a  state  pedagogical 
school  in  connection  with  Cornell  university,  and  speaks 
as  though  one  did  not  already  exist  at  Albany.  The  New 
York  State  normal  college  at  Albany  is  a  state  pedagogi- 
cal school  just  such  as  he  proposes.  If  President  Schurman 
wants  a  pedagogical  school  at  Ithaca  let  the  trustees  of 
Cornell  university  provided  for  it  as  the  trustees  of  New 
York  university  have  done.  The  state  has  already 
done  the  work  of  providing  a  normal  or  pedagogical 
college. 

Educational  journals  have  an  appreciative  friend  in 
William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education.  It 
was  this  fact  that  made  every  educational  journal  in  the 
country  rejoice  in  his  appointment  to  the  place  he  now 
so  honorably  occupies.  In  the  past  thirty  years  he  has 
contributed  over  one  thousand  articles  to  such  jour- 
nals. He  probably  outranks  every  other  superintendent 
in  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  educational  journals. 


''^An  agent  writes.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  school  prin- 
cipal who  is  not  either  now  a  subscriber  or  ready  to  be- 
come a  subscriber  to  The  School  Journal."  From  the 
very  first  it  was  seen  by  the  principals  and  leading 
teachers  that  a  paper  that  portrayed  the  educational 
world  to  them  was  indispensable.  This  number  has 
been  steadily  growing  year  after  year.  It  is  fitted  to  aid 
those  who  insist  on  '^  keeping  in  touch  "  with  the  move- 
ments going  on  in  the  educational  world. 


The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  teach- 
ers will  show  that  a  spirit  of  advancement  has  taken 
deep  root  there.  They  have  set  out  to  find  the  best 
irrespective  of  what  "  we  used  to  do."  Prof.  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  in  enumerating  the  causes  of  progress  in  educa- 
tion leaves  the  educational  journal  entirely  out.  We 
can  say  if  there  had  been  no  educational  journals  to 
diffuse  ideas  of  larger  things  to  be  attained  in  educa- 
tion there  would  be  no  Prof.  Hanus  in  Harvard. 


There  appears  to  be  no  improvement  of  affairs  in 
Turkey.  Massacres  are  reported  at  Marash  in  Asia 
Minor  ;  thousands  of  people  were  slain,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Theological  seminary  was  plundered  and  burned. 
The  Armenians  took  a  fort  at  Zeitun  and  twenty  thou- 
sand Turkish  troops  started  for  the  town  to  burn  it  to 
the  ground.  The  Turks  refused  to  allow  an  English 
gunboat  to  pass  the  Dardanelles ;  one  that  entered  the 
strait  after  sundown  was  thrice  fired  upon  from  the 
batteries  on  the  shore.      The  sultan  is  greatly  troubled 


and  is  said  to  be  drinking  heavily.  The  czar  says  that 
the  Porte  should  be  given  time  to  effect  reforms  in 
Armenia,  but  the  longer  the  powers  delay  the  worse  the 
situation  becomes.  Austria  and  England  evidently 
think  so,  for  they  have  come  to  a  perfect  understanding. 
It  is  said  that  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  are  work- 
ing together  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  The  attention  of  the  school  should  be 
called  to  the  situation  in  the  East ;  it  is  a  very  grave 
one,  and  the  outcome  cannot  be  predicted. 


Japan  is  going  to  be  a  competitor  now ;  they  can 
make  bicycles  there  and  bring  them  over  and  sell  them 
here  for  $12.  They  are  putting  up  factories  to  make  all 
kinds  of  cloth  that  will  be  sold  very  cheap. 


The  present  number  of  The  Journal  contains  an 
account  of  the  splendid  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Worcester,  Thanks- 
giving week.  Next  week  accounts  of  the  Vermont  and 
other  meetings  will  appear.  Many  notes  are  omitted 
from  this  issue  on  account  of  lack  of  space. 


The  Country  Schools. 

The  problem  of  the  country  schools  is  discussed  by 
State  Supt.  Poland,  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  annual  report. 
He  asked  five  hundred  superintendents  several  ques- 
tions by  circular  :  (i)  Do  pupils  of  rural  schools  (in- 
cluding villages)  complete  the  elementary  course  at  as 
early  an  age  as  those  of  city  schools  ?  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  said  no  ;  52  said  yes.  (2)  What  is  the  average 
difference  of  ages  ?  Eighty-one  said  i  to  2  years ; 
94  said  2  to  3  years  ;  27  said  3  to  4.  (3)  As  to  cause  of 
difference  in  favor  of  city  schools  the  longer  school 
year  was  given  by  112  ;  change  of  teachers  was  assigned 
by  48  as  a  cause. 

There  were  60  who  thought  rural  pupils  more  pro- 
ficient than  city  pupils  in  knowledge,  49  who  thought 
them  equal,  168  who  thought  them  less.  As  to  power, 
166  thought  the  rural  pupils  had  more  power. 

As  to  whether  more  or  less  went  to  high  school  from 
rural  schools,  84  said  more,  165  said  less.  As  to  reasons, 
the  accessibility  in  the  city  was  assigned  as  the  reason. 

To  the  question.  For  an  all  around  common  school 
education  which  is  best  ?  the  vote  was  rural,  60  ;  city, 
225  ;  some,  15. 

A  good  deal  could  be  said  as  to  these  answers;  That 
the  rural  schools  are  woefully  neglected  everybody 
knows. 


Great  Problems. 

1.  How  shall  the  United  States  pay  off  its  war  debt 
now  represented  by  the  greenback  notes  ?  This  was 
done  by  England  and  France  and  other  European  nations 
and  should  have  been  done  long  ago  by  us.  The  Forum 
says  not  paying  them  off  "  was  a  great  and  vital  error," 
and  in  this  all  bankers  agree. 

2.  How  to  keep  gold  in  the  country  }  This  is  done 
elsewhere  by  raising  the  rates  of  discount.  From  1880 
to  1895  the  bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  to  six  per 
cent,  tnree  times  ;  to  five  per  cent,  twelve  times.  This 
government  cannot  do  it,  as  it  does  not  discount  com- 
mercial paper. 

3.  How  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ?  That  is  in 
the  interests  of  justice  and  the  civilization  of  the  cen- 
tury.    This  doctrine  was  enunciated  in  the  message  to 
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Congress,  Dec.  2,  1823 — seventy- two  years  ago  ;  it  is  in 
substance  this  :  **  We  declare  that  we  should  consider  any 
attempt  (by  European  powers)  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety." 

4.  How  raise  our  national  revenue?  This  has  been 
done  hitherto  by  a  sufficiently  high  tariff ;  the  present 
tariff  does  not  yield  enough. 

5.  Shall  we  take  an  interest  in  Cuba?  That  is,  shall 
we  look  to  the  acquirement  of  Cuba  ? 

These  are  five  great  questions  that  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  high  school  pupils  of  this  country — if  they 
have  live  teachers  ;  for  the  atmosphere  outside  of  the 
school-room  is  vibrating  with  discussions  concerning 
them. 


The  Florida  Meeting. 

February  18,  19,  20. 

The  speakers  and  subjects  were  given  in  The  School 
Journal  of  November  30.  The  meeting  is  supposedly 
one  of  school  superintendents,  to  consider  subjects  of 
interest  to  that  especial  class  of  educational  men.  The 
complete  program  is  not  yet  at  hand,  but  the  one  kindly 
furnished  by  President  Jones  undoubtedly  gives  the 
main  subjects  to  be  discussed  and  the  important  speak- 
ers selected. 

STATES   represented. 

Eleven  states  are  represented,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Canada. 

Pennsylvania  by  Supt.  C.  Babcock,  of  Oil  City,  Pres. 
De  Garmo,  of  Swarthmore  college. 

Illinois  by  Asst.  C.  Supt.  Delano,  of  Chicago,  Tomp- 
kins, of  state  university. 

Michigan  by  Prof.  Hinsdale,  of  state  university,  C. 
Supt.  Whitney,  of  East  Saginaw. 

New  York  by  Pres.  Schurman,  Cornell  university.  State 
Supt.  Skinner,  Albany. 

Minnesota  by  C.  Supt.  Gilbert,  St.  Paul. 

Ohio  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Columbus. 

Massachusetts  by  Asst.  C.  Supt.  Hartwell,  Boston. 

Missouri  by  C.  Supt.  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Supt.  Green- 
wood, Kansas  City. 

Texas  by  C.  Supt.  Sutton,  Houston. 

Georgia  by  Dr.  Curry,  Atlanta. 

Florida  by  C.  Supt.  Mead,  Jacksonville. 

Canada  by  C.  Supt.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

District  of  Columbia  by  Com.  W.T.  Harris,  Ind.  Supt. 
W.  W.  Hailmann. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

The  discussions  will  employ  other  superintendents. 
The  names  of  some  of  those  who  will  assist  in  the  dis- 
cussions are  Supt.  Troudly,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Phillips, 
Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Hark,  Louisville  ;  Miss  Davis,  Cleve- 
land ;  Pres.  Swain,of  Indiana  university  ;  Prof.  Guilliams, 
Jasper,  Florida  ;  St.  Supt.  Inglis,  111. 

SUBJECTS    PROPOSED. 

Next  to  the  men  selected  are  the  subjects  they  will 
discuss  ;  it  is  the  man  and  not  the  subject  that  stands 
highest  in  education,  as  in  everything  else. 

Supervision — its  function — Babcock. 

Teachers'  Meetings,  Delano. 

Pedagogical  Study,  Sutton. 

Rural  Schools — improvement — Hinsdale. 

The  Teacher — his  vocation— Schurman. 

Co-ordination,  Correlation,  Unification,  and  Relation, 
— Harris,  De  Garmo,  Gilbert,  White,  and  Hailmann. 

Child  Study — Whitney  and  Hartwell. 

The  Kindergarten  Influence  of  Spirit — Hughes. 

The  Elementary  and  High  School  and  College — Tomp- 
kins, Soldan,  and  Baker. 

Superintendents — Greenwood,  Skinner,  and  Mtad. 

Southern  Educational  Questions — Curry. 

CITIES    REPRESENTED. 

Oil  City,  Chicago,  Houston,  East  Saginaw,  Toronto, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Boston. 


THE   COLLEGES   AND   UNIVERSITIES. 

Universities  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Colorado ; 
Cornell  university  and  Swarthmore  college. 

Informaton  as  to  routes  of  travel,  etc.,  and  as  to 
hotels,  etc.,  will  be  given  in  The  Journal.  There  is 
scarcely  an  item  desirable  to  be  known  by  those  who  will 
attend  this  meeting  that  the  editors  cannot  give.  They 
will  cheerfully  answer  all  questions  Mr.  A.  M.  Kel- 
logg has  visited  almost  every  point  in  the  state  and 
puts  himself  at  the  service  of  the  teachers — only  en- 
close stamp  or  stamped  envelope. 

It  IS  suggested  that  St.  Augustine,  and  the  beautiful 
Indian  river  country,  Tampa,  and  if  possible,  Key  West, 
be  visited  at  this  time.  Florida  will  show  signs  of  the 
visitation  of  frost  last  year,  but  her  glorious  winter 
climate  is  always  the  same.  There  will  be  an  abun- 
dance of  hotel  accommodation  at  Jacksonville.  The 
St.  James,  Winsor,  Everett,  Placide,  New  Duval,  Carle- 
ton,  Geneva  are  the  main  hotels ;  the  rates  are  about 
$3.00  per  day,  but  less  by  the  week  ;  the  first  two  named 
rank  high  ;  the  Winsor  is  headquarters. 


The  Four  Indispensables. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  the  newspapers 
relative  to  the  increased  number  of  subjects  that  is 
brought  before  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The 
New  York  Times  said  recently  :  •*  Public  schools  are  not 
maintained  to  teach  all  good  things,  but  some  good 
things — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  first  of  all,  and 
as  thoroughly  as  possible.  To  fritter  away  on  fads  and 
fancies  the  scanty  opportunity  that  the  vast  majority  of 
pupils  have  for  obtaining  even  the  elements  of  an  edu- 
cation is  to  rob  them." 

The  public  schools  aim  now,  as  at  all  times  heretofore, 
at  language,  numbers,  the  pupil's  surroundings,  mental 
and  bodily  training.  There  is  a  better  and  broader 
conception  of  what  these  four  things  are  now  than  there 
was  twenty  years  ago,  when  most  of  the  writers  of  such 
articles  as  just  quoted  were  in  school.  In  most  of  the 
city  public  schools  each  teacher  has  but  a  single  grade  ; 
there  is  a  limited  amount  that  can  be  learned  concern- 
ing language  and  numbers  in  a  day  ;  something  more  is 
attempted,  and  rightly,  to  give  an  all-around  culture, 
for  there  is  the  time  and  the  opportunity. 

Any  one  who  visits  our  public  schools  and  compares 
them  with  what  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago  will 
agree  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  far  bet- 
ter taught  than  they  were  then.  Those  who  say  to  the 
contrary  have  not  visited  the  schools  and  examined 
them  ;  they  are  simply  joining  in  a  kind  of  talk  that  is 
popular. 

Yet  there  is  good  ground  for  complaining ;  but  the 
writers  of  such  articles  have  not  examined  and  thought, 
and  thought  and  examined,  as  The  Journal  has  done. 
To  teach  concerning  the  four  indispensables,  language, 
numbers,  the  pupil's  surroundings,  and  to  give  mental 
and  bodily  training  in  the  light  of  the  present  time,  re- 
quires a  character,  a  philosophic  comprehension,  and  a 
special  preparation  that  is  not  possessed  by  all.  Then, 
too,  politics  is  woven  into  our  school  system  so  intensely 
that  if  teachers  existed  such  as  the  enlightenment  of  the 
century  demands  they  could  not  get  positions. 

It  is  a  non-comprehension  of  this  last  particular  that 
causes  statements  such  as  was  quoted  from  the  New 
York  Times,  And  it  is  remarkable  that  a  paper  devoted 
to  a  reform  in  politics  and  in  other  things  should  not 
have  seen  that  the  public  school  system  of  our  cities  de- 
mands reform  most  of  all. 

If  the  editor  of  the  Times  wants  an  assistant  he  does  not 
get  him  as  assistants  are  obtained  in  the  public  schools. 
The  correction  of  this  defect  will  correct  whatever  de- 
fect there  is  in  the  teaching.  There  is  no  way  under 
the  sun  but  to  get  the  ablest  persons  who  can  teach, 
and  let  them  alone.  But  that  is  precisely  what  is  only 
partially  done.  A  principal  who  has  over  a  dozen  as- 
sistants said  that  if  it  was  his  own  school  nine  of  them 
would  not  be  wanted,  because  they  did  not  know  how 
to  teach  well. 
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December  7,  1895 


The  Educational  Congress. 

Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition, 

Atlanta,  Ga.— The  directors  of  the  Cotton  States  expos- 
ition, desiring  to  make  prominent  the  educational  feature  of  their 
fair,  appointed  exGovemor  W.  J.  Northen,  the  teacher  governor 
of  Georgia,  chief  of  department  of  education. 

Mr.  Northen  attended  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Denver,  presented  the  wishes  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  exposition,  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
directors  of  the  association ,  and  their  consent  to  open  the  educa- 
tional congress  Oct.  25  and  26. 

The  program  for  these  two  days  was  arranged  by  the  directors 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  program  for  the  other  days  was  arranged 
by  Gov.  Northen  and  Com.  W.  T.  Harris. 

No  other  educational  gathering  in  Georgia  ever  brought  together 
so  many  eminent  men  in  education,  discussing  in  such  a  masterly 
way  the  great  questions  pertaining  to  the  educational  interests  of 
our  country.  Questions  pertaining  to  the  n  Tmal  schools,  to  the 
universities,  the  colleges,  the  high  schools,  the  rural  schools,  the 
primary  and  kindergarten  schools,  and  to  the  technical  schools, 
were  discussed  by  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  several  de- 
partments. 

The  opening  addresses  were  made  by  the  president  of  the 
Georgia  State  Teachers' Association  and  the  chancellor  of  the  State 
university.  Dr.  W.  E.  Boggs.  These  gentlemen  welcomed  the 
teachers  to  the  congress,  and  spoke  of  the  wonderful  progress 
made  in  the  south  in  public  education.  Prof.  Newton  C.  Dough- 
erty, president  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  responded 
in  behalf  of  the  congress.  At  the  conclusion  of  Pres.  Dough- 
erty's address  Prin.  F.  W.  Parker,  Cook  county  normal,  dis- 
cussed the  training  of  teachers.  Col.  Parker  sketched  the  gr  )wth 
of  this  idea  in  America,  the  arguments  used  against  the  state  train- 
ing teachers  and  the  necessity  lor  training  schools,  showing  that  no 
system  of  schools  could  be  better  than  its  corps  of  teachers,  that 
these  must  be  the  true  apostles  of  education. 

Col.  Parker  was  followed  by  Prof.  E.  Oram  Lyte,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania normal  school,  in  a  paper  showing  the  intimate  relation 
of  the  normal  school  to  the  public  school. 

These  two  papers  were  very  timely  ones,  coming  as  they  did 
when  the  Georgia  legislature  was  discussing  the  enlargement  of 
our  state  normal  founded  one  year  ago,  and  no  doubt  won  many 
friends  for  the  school.  The  normal  work  was  further  discussed  on 
the  following  Tuesday  at  the  reunion  of  the  Peabody  graduates. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Payne,  in  a  most  charmine  talk,  as  he  called  it,  to  his 
old  pupils,  gave  an  outline  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  province 
and  work  of  the  normal  school.  The  doctor  puts  scholarship  first, 
the  teaching  spirit  next,  method  last.  He  prefers  the  '*  model 
school  "  to  the  practice  school.  The  address  was  over  an  hour 
in  length  but  held  the  closest  attention  of  the  largest  audience 
that  assembled  during  the  congress. 

Higher  education  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  who  treated  of  higher  education  in 
the  South  since  the  war ;  also  by  Pres.  Wm.  R.  Harper.  University 
of  Chicago,  who  outlined  a  system  of  education  for  the  United 
States,  with  its  primary,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools,  the 
work  of  the  high  school  being  extended  to  reach  the  university, 
the  whole  system  to  be  crowned  by  a  great  national  university  not 
in  competition  with  the  other  universities,  but  its  professorships  to 
be  filled  by  lecturers  detailed  from  the  other  universities. 

President  Francis  A.  Patten,  of  Princeton  university,  closed  the 
discussion  on  higher  education  in  a  clear  presentation  of  the 
Princeton  idea  0?  university  education.  President  Patten  de- 
fended the  work  of  the  colleges,  but  begged  that  they  attempt  to 
do  only  what  they  could  do  well. 

Secondary  education  was  discussed  by  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Skinner. 
of  New  York,  his  subject  being  "  Rural  Schools."  From  per- 
sonal letters  from  nearly  every  state  superintendent  he  learned 
that  without  exception  the  rural  schools  were  improving ;  that 
the  grade  of  teachers  was  higher,  that  more  money  was  paid  for 
their  support,  and  that  better  school-houses  were  being  equipped. 

Prof.  Oscar  Cooper  discussed  the  aim  of  the  elementary 
school ;  Prof.  La  Jvrence  C.  Hull,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J..discussed  the 
place  and  work  of  the  secondary  schools;  Pres.  Andrews,  of 
Brown  university,  read  a  paper  on  the  *'  Public  School  System  " 
as  an  instrumentality  of  social  advance.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  and 
State  Supt.  J.  O.  Turner,  of  Alabama,  took  issue  with  the  views 
of  President  Andrews.  There  were  many  other  papers  on 
methods  and  on  technical  lines. 

The  most  brilliant  address  of  the  entire  congress,  the  most  elo- 

auent  address  on  an  educational  subject  that  I  ever  heard,  was 
lat  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Whitman,  president  Columbian  university.  At 
the  noon  hour,  for  thirty  minutes  he  held  his  large  audience  cap- 
tive while  he  spoke,  without  note  or  manuscript,  of  a  modern  op- 
portunity.   At  the  close  of  his  address  the  audience  passed  a 


vote  of  thanks  for  his  eloquent  and  scholarly  address. 

The  address  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  on  "  What  the  South  has 
Done  for  Education  and  What  Education  has  Done  for  the 
South  "  was  perhaps  the  feature  of  the  congress.  He  stated  that 
the  population  of  the  South  was  about  one- half  greater  in  1894 
than  in  1874,  while  the  number  of  children  and  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  was  two  and  one-third  times  greater ;  that  the 
number  of  school- houses  had  doubled ;  that  the  average  school 
year  was  twelve  days  longer ;  that  the  expenditures  were  two  and 
one-half  times  greater:  that  125  new  colleges  had  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  that  the  number  of  students  had  increased  two  and 
a  half  times. 

The  attendance  on  the  part  of  teachers  was  not  as  large  as 
could  have  been  desired,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  were 
in  session  ;  but  the  papers  gave  very  full  reports  of  the  different 
addresses  and  thus  enabled  our  teachers  to  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  congress.  J.  S  Stewart,  Pres.  Ga.  T.  A. 

Marietta,  Ga, 


Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Worcester.  Mass.,  Nov.  30.— The  teachers  assembled  here 
to  hold  their  fifty- first  ahnual  meeting.  I  he  first  paper  was  by 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  who  is  a  supervisor  in  Boston ;  she  con- 
sidered '*  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools." 

She  was  inclined  to  consider  moral  results  to  come  from  the  morality  of 
the  teacher.  She  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  pupil  to  believe  a 
truth  the  teacher  disbelieved ;  it  must  be  truth  to  the  teacher  before  it 
would  be  truth  to  the  pupil.  She  said  punctuality  and  system  aided  in 
moral  growth.  The  effort  must  be  to  lift  the  pupil  to  a  tiig^her  plane  of 
thought  and  action.  Right  living  must  have  its  laws,  and  these  should  be 
explained  to  the  pupil.  Nature  study,  literature,  and  biography  furnish 
lessons  for  moral  training. 

The  subject  of  Child  Study  was  presented  by  Prof.  Russell, 
principal  of  the  normal  school. 

He  said  that  much  had  been  accomplished  in  the  ten  years  this  subject 
had  been  before  the  educational  world  ;  it  had  to  overcome  many  obstacles. 
There  were  teachers  who  thought  they  knew  all  about  children  when  they 
knew  they  did  not  know  how  to  read  or  compute,  and  there  were  those 
who  said  they  had  enough  burdens  now  without  notmg  down  their  obser- 
vations. Child  study  has  tor  its  field  human  infancy,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  post-natal  embryology.  It  looks  upon  the  child  as  a  physical 
and  social  embryo  with  a  nature  of  its  own,  differing  at  many  points  from 
the  adult.  As  long  as  we  treat  children  as  men  and  women  of  smaller 
growth  we  totally  miss  the  mark.  Rousseau  said,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
*'  We  are  always  looking  for  the  man  in  the  child,  without  thinking  what  he 
was  before  he  became  a  man."  This  is  why  the  common  psychology, 
evolved  by  introspection  from  the  maturest  minds,  is  such  a  deplorable 
misfit  when  applied  to  children. 

The  enormously  long  period  of  infancy  in  the  human  species  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  lower  animals  gives  to  man  his  chief  distinction,  by 
affording  time  to  bring  his  varied  powers  and  aptitudes  to  perfection  and 
symmetry.  To  cut  short  this  embryonic  period  by  the  permature  incuk:a- 
tion  upon  children  of  adult  ideas  and  habits  is  a  great  pedagogic  mistake. 
This  will  stunt  all  future  growth.  This  is  the  peril  of  precocity,  whether 
spontaneous  or  induced.  Country  life  is  far  less  exposed  to  this  danger 
than  city  life,  '*  where  the  air  is  charged  with  indescribable  electricity  gener- 
ated by  the  ceaseless  friction  of  social  and  industrial  competition,  and  every 
school,  every  church,  and  almost  every  household  Is  turned  into  a  power- 
station.**  Children  by  their  impressible  and  imitative  natures  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  these  influences,  they  need  protection  and  restraint  instead  of 
stimulus  and  urgency. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  understand  children  yet;  the  best  powers  of  more 
than  one  generation  of  workers  will  be  taxed  to  produce  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  psychology  of  childhood.  When  this  is  known  then  we  shall 
know  how  to  teach.  What  we  most  need  in  education  is  to  reinterrc^:ate 
the  natures  of  children  with  open,  candid  minds ;  every  school  of  every 
grade  ought  above  all  things  to  be  an  educational  experiment  station, 
wherein  not  only  our  methods  but  our  aims  and  ideals  should  be  subjected 
to  rigid  re- examination,  in  the  light  of  the  instincts  and  aptitudes  of  chil- 
dren, as  revealed  by  the  most  careful  observation. 

Prof  Bolton  discussed  "  Child  Activity." 

He  said  the  child  is  naturally  ac'  ive  until  he  has  been  under  the  influence 
of  the  school  for  a  period.  But  this  desire  for  action  is  its  salvation.  There 
is  a  necessity  in  the  child  for  activity  plays,  that  is  apparently  purposeless 
exercise  of  body  and  lungs,  which  relieves  regularity.  The  natural  bursts 
of  activity  cannot  be  prevented  by  punishment,  it  should  not  be  attem(^ed. 
Activity  is  a  significant  ihing.  It  has  an  important  hygienic  and  physiologi- 
cal value.  It  increases  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  brings  atx>ut  a  better 
nutrition  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  has  a  tendency  not  to  emphasuo  un- 
duly any  organs  and  is  a  corrective  for  deformities.  The  complex  move- 
ments necessary  in  writing  are  absolutely  impossible  for  an  infant,  not  bc- 
because  it  can  not  move  its  fingers  and  arms,  for  it  can.  but  from  the  fact 
that  its  muscles  do  not  move  in  concert.  The  acquisition  of  this  power  is  a 
long  process,  and  is  accomplished  by  the  development  that  comes  with  ac- 
tivity play. 

The  teachers  might  redirect  and  turn  to  useful  purpose  the  activity  which 
is  already  manifest,  and  should  not  forget  that  play  and  activity  are  a  pro- 
cess of  growth  and  not  hinder  a  process  that  is  more  vital  and  fundamental 
than  the  one  we  would  substitute. 

Reforms  hitherto  that  have  been  attempted  in  the  schools  have  proceeded 
along  the  lines  of  improving  the  old  methods  and  devices.  The  teacher  is 
too  often  guided  by  tradition.  He  must  turn  more  often  to  human  nature, 
and  seek  the  spontaneous. 
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Principal  Charles  S.  Chapin.  of  the  Fitchburg  high  school,  dis- 
cussed "  The  Teacher  in  the  Community  : " 

**  No  teacher  can  read  what  literature  has  said  of  his  profession  without 
a  keen  sense  of  humiliation.  He  is  generally  represented  as  pedantic, 
ignorant,  despotic,  cringing,  or  innocent  and  gullible.  He  is  held  up  to 
scorn  or  to  pity.  For  the  low  standing  of  his  profession,  the  teacher  is 
himself  chiefly  to  blame. 

**  The  German  teacher  prepares  for  his  work  by  a  university  course  as 
thorough  as  that  pursued  by  the  lawyer  or  physician.  Only  one- third  of 
our  grammar  and  primary  teachers  have  any  adequate  preparation  for 
their  work.  Even  of  high  school  teachers  but  few  over  one-half  are  col- 
lege graduates.  No  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  assume  the  principalship 
of  a  grammar  school  or  any  position  in  a  high  school  who  is  not  a  college 
graduate.  There  should  be  a  distinct  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
those  who  wish  to  teach  in  secondary  schools. 

**  In  one  of  the  oldest  New  England  cities  a  good  government  club  was 
formed.  No  teacher's  name  was  found  among  the  prominent  men  who  be- 
came active  in  the  club  because  no  teacher  had  shown  enough  interest  in 
his  own  city  to  do  anything  for  its  progress.  Teachers  have  ii  in  their  own 
hands  to  elevate  their  profession.  A  professional  standing  will  be  followed 
by  larger  salaries,  improved  tenure  of  office,  better  teachers  and  better 
schools." 

A.  W.  Edson,  agent  of  the  state  board  of  education,  discussed 
"  Departmental  Teaching  :  " 

**  The  plan  is  that  certain  teachers  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
years  of  school  work,  shall  teach  only  certain  subjects  is  meeting  with  ap- 
pioval.  The  reasons  are :  Preparation  by  the  teacher  is  easier  and  likely 
to  be  more  thorough.  Much  of  the  preparation  for  one  class  can  be  util- 
ized in  other  classes.  The  teacher  will  be  a  deeper  student  m  one  or  two 
subjects  than  in  fifteen  or  twenty.  Careful  preparation  insures  successful 
teaching.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  will  be  kindled  by  a  specialist.  There 
is  more  unity  and  completeness. 

*'  The  main  objections  are  that  the  primary  object  of  education,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual,  will  be  overlooked  in  the  zeal  of  the  specialist 
for  her  subject.  The  teaching  of  a  wnole  class  or  school  in  one  division, 
is  now  the  greatest  bane  in  the  graded  school  system.  The  specialist  will 
demand  too  much  of  pupils.  Correlation  of  subjects  can  best  be  brought 
about  by  the  class  teacher.  The  specialist  looks  at  a  pupil  from  only  one 
standpoint,  the  class  teacher  sees  him  from  several.  The  personal  interest 
and  influence  of  the  class  teacher  is  of  vast  importance.  One  effect  of  this 
method  will  certainly  come  into  use  unless  there  i*  better  class  teaching." 

Penmanship  was  discussed  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Hill,  of  Spring- 
field.   As  to  the  vertical  system,  she  said  : 


<( 


Up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  a  thing  as  sloping  writing 
was  unknown.  Queen  Elizabeth  changed  her  upright  style  to  the  sloping 
or  Italian  hand  and  in  England  the  slanting  writing  came  into  general  use 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  became  univertol.  A  few  years  ago  in 
Germany  spinal  curvature  and  short  sight  were  becoming  so  general  among 
school  children  that  special  inquiry  into  the  cause  became  imperative.  After 
almost  every  other  means  had  been  exhausted  they  decided  that  the  cause 
was  due  to  the  positions  taken  by  pupils  while  writing,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  that  could  be  prescribed  was  vertical  writing,  which  really  meant 
change  of  position  for  the  pupil  and  of  the  paper  on  the  desk.  Whether 
it  is  to  be  the  hand- writing  of  the  future  can  not  yet  be  determined.  If  it 
can  be  written  as  rapidly,  it  may  ;  if  not,  it  may  be  the  hand  writing  for 
lower  ^ades  and  for  such  children  as  leave  school  too  early  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  slanting  hand.  In  some  of  the  French  and  German  schools 
where  the  vertical  writing  is  used,  it  is  said  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  change 
from  one  to  the  other." 

State  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  New  York,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address  in  which  he  said  there  was  a  skeleton  in  the  edu- 
cational closet — this  was  the  average  $5.00  per  week — the  salary 
paid  teachers  in  America. 

Supt.  Balliet,  of  Springfield  discussed  "  Manual  Training  : " 

**  The  man  who  works  with  his  hands  uses  his  brain  as  really  as  a  man 
who  works  with  his  mind.  The  distinction  between  *  brain  work '  and 
'manual  work*  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  A  man  wearies 
his  brain  by  manual  as  by  mental  Jabor.  and  the  notion  that  people  who 
study  require  much  more  sleep  than  people  who  labor  with  their  hands  is 
contrary  to  fact.  Physical  laziness  means  lack  of  brains  quite  as  much  as 
stupidity  does.  Hence  savages  are  always  lazy  as  well  as  stupid.  The 
man  of  energy  is  a  man  of  brains  quite  as  much  as  the  man  of  thought. 

*'  Manual  training,  like  all  physical  culture,  is  an  effective  means  of  devel- 
oping the  brain  as  a  physical  organ.     What  can  it  do  for  the  mind  ? 

**  Manual  training  is  not  primarily  hand  training,  but  another  form  of  men- 
tal training.  The  hand  is  simply  an  additional  avenue  to  the  mind  for  pur- 
poses of  impression  and  expression.  Hence,  to  speak  of  *  training  the  mind 
and  the  hand  *  in  education  is  to  evince  a  total  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  manual  training.  As  richness  and  accuracy  of  these  motor 
memories  determine  the  degree  of  muscular  control,  or  in  other  words, 
the  degree  of  manual  skill,  it  follows  that  in  manual  training  there  must 
be  a  great  variety  of  exercises.  Manual  skill  depends  not  only  on  the 
vividness  with  which  we  recall  these  feelings  of  movement,  but  also  on 
their  variety  and  number.  Motor  feelings,  which  soon  develop  into  motor 
ideas,  control  muscular  movements  and  form  the  essence  of  'manual 
skill.'  These  motor  ideas  become  as  really  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof 
of  thought  as  sense  impressions  of  color  or  sound.  It  is  here  where  manual 
training  directly  and  vitally  touches  the  mind.  To  speak  of  it  as  *  tool 
work,'  as  some  good  brethren  have  done,  is  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  to 
speak  of  *  Hamlet '  and  *  In  Memoriam '  as  *  quill  work.' 

*'  The  spinal  cord  also  must  be  considered  in  education.  The  spinal 
cord  is  the  organ  of  reflex  action.  Many  acts  at  first  require  con- 
scious action  of  the  brain,  but  later  become  habitual  and  uncon- 
scious. Such  acts  are  relegated  by  the  brain  almost  wholly  to  the 
cord,  somewhat  like  strictly  reflex  acts.  In  this  way  the  brain  is  relieved 
of  much  work.  To  illustrate.  At  first  a  child  uses  his  brain  in  walking, 
later  he  can  walk  from  habit  and  walks  therefore  mainly  with  his  spinal 
cord.  At  first  we  spell  with  painful  consciousness,  later  we  spell  the 
familiar  words  of  our  vocabulary  with  little  or  no  consciousness.  Children 
ought  to  be  trained  to  write  and  spell  with  the  spinal  cord  and  use  their 


brain  pow^r  in  thinking  the  thought  to  be  expressed  We  do  many  things 
with  the  spinal  cord  to  relieve  tne  brain.  We  walk  with  tbe  spinal  cord, 
n^e  write  and  spell  largely  with  the  cord.  I  suppose  we  knit  and  gossip 
with  the  spinal  cord ;  we  ma?  sing  and  pray,  not  with  our  hearts,  nor  with 
our  brains,  but  with  the  upper  part  of  our  spinal  cord.  We  tip  our  hats  to 
each  other,  not  with  our  brains,  but  mainly  with  our  spinal  cord  ;  and  we 
often  even  shake  hands  mechanicaUy  with  our  spinal  cord, — hence  we 
may  speak  of  **  a  cordial  welcome." 

'*  Manual  training  produces  its  greatest  effect  on  the  brain  while  in  process 
of  growth.  The  partridge  comes  out  of  its  shell  a  complete  partridge  in 
all  respects  except  size.  It  can  run,  peck  with  unerrinp:  certainty  at  food ; 
it  can  do  almost  anjrthing  the  mother  can  do.  There  is  no  such  helpless- 
ness as  there  is  in  case  of  the  new- bom  child.  The  cat  and  the  dog  mature 
in  a  year  or  so ;  the  horse  in  four  or  five. 

**  The  nascent  period  for  developing  the  various  forms  of  manual  skill  is 
roughly  estimated  to  extend  from  the  ajp  of  about  4  to  the  age  of  about  14. 
Here  is  the  great  argument  for  connectinp:  manual  traming  with  the  public 
schools.  If  a  boy  cannot  get  such  training  in  school  he  must  either  miss 
his  opportunity  for  getting  it  during  the  period  when  he  can  develop  the 
greatest  skill,  or  must  leave  school  before  the  age  of  14  and  neglect  the 
education  which  comes  from  books. 

•*  There  is  much  now  taught  in  the  *  regular  branches  *  which  everybody 
expects  pupils  to  forget  soon  after  leaving  school,  and  often  before — ana 
which  is  Of  little  or  no  value  if  it  is  remembered.  All  the  above  studies 
can  be  pruned  with  advantage  to  these  studies  themselves.  There  is  much 
time  wasted  in  school  by  teaching  separately  what  can  with  better  effect  be 
taught  togetner.  For  example,  we  ought  not  to  teach  reading  as  a  separate 
branch.  A  pupil  can  learn  to  read  better  by  reading  what  is  worth  know- 
ing than  by  reading  from  scrappy,  senseless  school  readers.  Let  him  read 
geographical  readers,  history,  natural  history  and  literature.  The  reading 
will  be  better  and  will  help  the  other  branches,  so  that  less  time  will  be  re- 
quired  for  them. 

**  Children  ought  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  by  speaking  and  writing  about 
topics  in  their  regular  studies.  Compositions  ought  to  oe  of  the  nature  of 
review  exercises  in  geography,  history,  science,  etc  If  in  teaching,  we  do 
not  put  asunder  what  nature  has  joined  together,  there  will  be  sufficient 
time  for  manual  training.*' 

President  Whitman,  of  Columbia  university,  discussed  modern 
teaching : 

**It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  a  walking  encyclopedia  of 
facts.  The  teaching  office  ought  never  to  be  regarded  as  a  funnel  for 
pouring  in  ideas.  The  student  has  a  right  to  expect  inspiratjo!i.  The 
great  teacher  is  the  man  who  is  great  in  the  discovery  of  tne  impulses  to 
perform  duty.  After  all  in  the  development  of  our  pupils  it  is  the  thought 
of  duty  that  is  to  be  awakened.  A  great  deal  of  the  teacher's  work  at  the 
present  time  seems  to  be  intellectual  hod-carrying.  The  trouble  is  that  too 
many  do  a  certain  amount  of  teaching  all  right,  but  do  not  do  anything^ 
else.  The  first  word  concerning  successful  teaching  is  work.  A  text-book 
that  is  ten  years  old  is  out  of  date.  It  is  not  so  much  what  the  teacher  says 
as  what  he  does,  that  gives  the  pupil  confidence.  The  world  can  never 
more  ignore  the  task  of  the  teacher." 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  university  discussed  "  Gen- 
eral Progress  and  Future  Progress : 

'*  Education  is  coming  to  be  generally  recognized  as  a  social  force  which 
has  profound  influence  on  the  usefulness  and  happmess  of  man,  and  on 
the  stability  and  satisfactoriness  of  human  relations.  This  conception  of 
education  has  been  confined,  heretofore,  chiefly  to  the  educational  reform- 
ers and  thoughtful  teachers.  The  time  has  come  at  last,  however,  when 
not  only  a  chosen  few,  but  the  thinking  public  as  well,  are  realizing  the 
truth  of  this  conception,  and  all  three — reformers,  teachers,  and  the  mtel- 
ligent  public — are  earnestly  studying  educational  problems,  and  are  begin-^ 
ning  to  insist  on  the  wisest  possible  solutions. 

'*  The  time  is  one  of  intelligent  questioning  and  earnest  desire  to  learn. 
The  teachers  are  far  from  agreeing  among  themselves  as  to  what  changes 
are  best  to  recommend,  and  thoughtful  men  who  are  not  teachers  are 
equally  at  variance  with  the  teachers  and  with  each  other.  It  is  clear  that 
our  greatest  want  in  the  past  has  been  clear  and  definite,  determinmg  aims 
— aims  that  commend  themselves  to  the  community  and  that  will  at  the 
same  time  challenge  the  teachers  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  Such  aims 
are  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  educational  chaos  that  is  at  the  present 
time  both  our  despair  and  our  inspiration." 


Other  Massachusetts  Meetings. 

At  Whitman  the  teachers  of  Plymouth  county  met.  Supt.  Bal- 
liet spoke  on  Correlation.  "  The  teachers  of  the  country  as  yet 
know  scarcely  nothing  of  correlation."  Supt.  Martin  spoke  of 
Artists  and  Artisans.  He  defined  each,  showing  that  the 
work  of  the  artisan  is  narrowed  to  that  of  a  copyist,  while  the 
artist's  work  was  creative,  and  that  as  the  work  of  the  artist  is  of 
a  higher  type  than  that  pf  the  artisan,  so  his  results  are  more  val- 
uable than  those  secured  by  the  artisan.  Both  are  represented  in 
the  teachers  of  the  land,  and  that  wherever  the  artisan  type  is 
found  there  would  be  found  work  lacking  the  life  and  originality 
which  is  necessary  to  the  best  results. 

Worcester.—  Supt.  Balliet,of  Springfield,  recently  spoke  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Worcester  Woman's  Club  on  the  educational 
bearings  of  manual  training.  Starting  out  with  a  dissertation  on 
brain  construction,  he  showed  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  be* 
tween  the  motor  powers  of  the  brain  and  the  muscles  and  limbs, 
which  they  call  into  action.  Skill  of  hand  does  not  rest  in  the 
hand,  he  said,  but  in  the  brain,  and  manual  skill  is  a  misnomer. 
Herein,  again,  lies  the  difference  between  a  school  of  manual 
training  and  a  trade  school.  The  motive  of  the  one  is  educa- 
tional, and  of  the  other,  economic.  Dr.  Balliet  closed  with  a  fer- 
vid appeal  for  the  complete  education  of  the  child,  so  that  when 
he  arrives  at  the  years  of  maturity,  he  will  not  be  handicapped  by 
a  partial  development  of  his  mental  and  physical  faculties. 
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Illinois. 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  their  Peoria  meeting 
pledged  its  united  effort  to  the  support  of  all  that  is  good  ar.d  the 
eradication  of  all  that  is  bad  in  the  public  schools  system  of  the 
state.  To  accomplish  this  the  members  bind  themselves  to  vis- 
it public  schools  in  their  home  cities  and  study  educational  ques- 
tions with  reference  to  local  conditions,  and  endeavor  to  secure  the 
election  of  disinterested  and  non- political  members  of  boards  of 
education. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Flower,  of  Chicago,  said : 

*'  The  public  schools  are  full  of  incompetent  teachers,  who  seek  that  field 
because  it  is,  in  their  estimatioa,  of  a  hig;her  rank  socially  than  is  offered  by 
an^  kind  of  manual  laoor.  Th^se  teachers  themselves  are  only  superficially 
trained,  and  are  totally  unfit  to  train  others,  even  in  their  ordmary  rudi- 
mentary work,  to  say  nothing  of  that  development  of  the  higher  intellectu- 
•al  asd  moral  nature,  which  should  comprise  so  large  a  part  of  the  school 
influence.  Many  of  them  have  no  appreciation  of  anything  in  their  work 
Jbeyond  doing  what  they  must  in  order  to  draw  their  salaries. 

**  To  have  any  influence  in  preventing  crime,  or  in  keeping  children  from 
future  pauperism,  education  must  be  of  a  character  adapted  to'  the  needs 
and  development  of  the  individual,  it  must  be  a  real  education,  training 
him  into  the  best  of  the  faculties  he  possesses,  not  a  foisting  upon  him  of 
something  he  cannot  appreciate  and  does  not  know  how  to  use,  cultivation 
of  hand  and  heart,  as  well  as  of  mind  ;  the  formation  of  a  right  character ; 
an  education  that  he  can  grasp  and  assimilate,  and  which  will  become  a 
part  of  himself,  something  that  he  can  use  every  day  and  every  hour,  and 
not  a  veneer  that  will  drop  from  him  and  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  school- 
room door  closes  behind  him." 


tt 


28.    Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  "  Public  Libraries." 
Apr.  4.     Mr.  S.  T.  Duttoo,  **  Eastern  School  System." 
11.     Mr.  L.  H.  Jones,  *♦  Western  School  System." 


*« 


Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club. 

The  twenty- fifth  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  club 
was  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Nov  29  and  30.  This  association 
is  of  great  influence  in  the  state,  and  is  largely  attended  by  the 
college  men  and  superintendents  and  principals.  Ann  Arbor  is 
its  permanent  home  and  no  fitter  place  could  be  found. 

Friday  morning  was  consumed  with  reports  from  the  classical 
•conference,  *'  Supplementary  Report  of  Committee  on  Classical 
Library,"  C.  L.  Meader);  "  Supplementary  Report  of  Committee  on 
Materi'sd  on  Classics,"  Prof.  J.  H.  Drake.  The  afternoon  session 
was  devoted  to  conference  work.  The  mathematics  section  con- 
sidered algebra  as  follows:  "How  Much  Algebra  should  be 
Taught  in  Secondary  Schools?  When  and  what  Subjects?" 
Mr.  W.  L.  Whitney,  Moline  (111.)  high  school ;  "  In  What  Order 
Should  the  Different  Subjects  in  A&ebra  be  Introduced  ?  "  Mr. 
L.  P.  Joceljrn,  Ann  Arl)or  high  school;  "  Factoring  and  its  Appli- 
-cation/'  Miss  £.  C.  Ackerman,  Michigan  State  normal  school. 
The  English  section  listened  to  *'  Eaglish  Literature  as  an  Aid  to 
Composition."  bv  Henrietta  A.  Bancroft,  Albion  college,  and 
""The  History  of  Literature,  How  it  Should  be  Studied  in  the 
High  School,  Annie  D.  Clark,  Kalamazoo  high  school.  The 
physics'  section  had  an  exhibition  of  apparatus  with  a  discus.sion 
oi  several  new  and  novel  pieces. 

Friday  evening  the  club  enjoyed  a  lecture  by  Pres.  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  university,  and  an  informal  recep- 
tion. 

Saturday,  the  subject  for  consideration  was  "  The  Preparation 
of  Teachers  for  the  Secondary  Schools."  The  College  View, 
Pres.  A.  G.  Slocum.  Kalamazoo  college ;  School  of  Pedagogy 
View,  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone.  Michigan  State  normal  school ;  Univer- 
sity View,  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  University  of  Michigan  ;  The 
Secondary  School  View,  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  superintendent 
Chicago  high  schools.  General  discussion  was  indulj^ed  in  by 
Pnn.  C.  H.  Thurber,  Morgan  Park  academy,  Morgan  Park,  111. ; 
Pres.-clect  George  N.  Carman,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago :  Supt. 
W.  W.  Chalmers,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Prof.  Hamilton  King,  Pre- 
paratory Department,  Olivet  college.  "  The  Relation  Between 
the  University  and  the  Preparatory  School"  was  presented  by 
Prof.  A.  H.  Pattengill,  University  oi  Michigan,  and  discussed  by 
Prin.  Charles  R.  French.  Hyde  Park,  (111.)  nigh  school,  and  Prin. 
W.  A.  Greeson,  Grand  Rapids  high  school.  The  next  meeting 
occurs  in  the  spring. 

New  York  City. 

The  Public  Education  Association  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Women's  Educational  Association.  It  has  planned  for  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Friday  afternoons  at  4  o'clock,  at  the  Charities  build- 
ing (4th  avenue  and  2 2d  street)  : 

Dec.    6.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  *' Teachers  and  Teaching." 

♦*      13.  Mr.  Robert  Maclav,  ♦♦School  Boards." 

♦♦      13.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hiibbel,         " 

♦*     20,  Mr.  H.  M.  Leipziger.  ♦♦Superintendents." 

Jan.  10.  Miss  J.  £.  Rogers,  "  School  Principals.*' 
Mr.  E.  D.  Shimer,  ♦♦Teachers." 

*♦     17.  Miss  J.  E.  Richman.  ♦♦  School  Work." 

♦•     27.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Pell,  ♦♦  Parental  Co-operation." 

♦♦     31.  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter.  ♦♦The  Normal  College." 

♦♦      ••  Dr.  A.  S.  Webb,  ♦♦  The  City  College." 

Feb.   9.  Mr.  Charles  Brace,  ♦♦  Industrial  Schools." 


Mr.  W.  Louis  Fraser.  manager  of  the  Art  Department  of  The 
Century  Co.,  will  lecture  in  the  Macy  Building,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, December  9,  at  3  P.  M.  His  subject  is  "  From  Canvas  to 
the  Printing  Press,  or  how  Drawings  are  Utilized."  Admission 
is  free  to  every  one  interested. 

North  Carolina. 

THE  ASHEVILLE  HERBART  CLUB. 

Twenty  teachers  of  the  Asheville  city  schools  met  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  ior  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  local  Herbart  Club.  Supt. 
J.  D.  Eggleston  was  elected  chairman  of  the  club. 

The  club  will  be  a  branch  of  the  National  Herbart  Society  or- 
ganized in  Denver  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  with  Presi- 
dent Chas.  DeGarmo.  of  Swarthmore  college,  as  president.  The 
purpose  of  this  society  as  well  as  all  the  local  clubs  is  to  study 
and  investigate  and  discuss  important  educational  problems  in  a 
scientific  way.  A  vear  book  and  one  or  two  supplements  will  be 
sent  to  members  of  local  clubs.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  the 
year  book  and  supplements,  the  Asheville  club  decided  to  take 
up  DeGarmo's  •  Herbart  and  Herbartians."  The  club  will  meet 
twice  a  month  for  discussion,  criticism,  and  comparison  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  application  of  Herbartianism  to  teaching. 

R.  J.  TiGHE,  Scc'y  Herbart  Club. 


♦»  14.                                     ♦♦Parochial  Schools." 

*♦  21.  Mr.  Jacob  Riis,  ♦♦Truants  Schools." 

♦♦  28,  Mr.  R.  F.  Cutting,  ♦'Vacation  Schools." 

♦*  •»  Miss  M.  J.  Pierson,  »' Night  Schools." 

Afch.  7.  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  ♦♦  Manaal  Education." 

*♦  14.  Hon.  C.  R.  Skinner,  ♦♦  The  Sute  and  City  Schools." 

*•  21.  Mr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  '♦  History  of  New  York  System." 


Association  Notes. 

At  Alhouse,Ore.  the  teachers'  institute  considered  "What  Consti- 
tutes a  Good  School."  "  How  to  Gain  the  Confidence  of  Pupils," 
*•  The  Teacher  out  of  the  School-Room,"  ••  The  Pupils  Duty." 
and  other  things  that  bore  on  /rz/iir^  questions.  The  county  su- 
perintendent was  a  woman— this  may  account  for  it 

The  Educational  Club  of  Philadelphia  will  meet  at  the  normal 
school  for  girls  Dec.  6  to  listen  to  an  address  on  "  Mind  Building 
by  Sense  Development,"  by  Dr.  S.  Millington  Miller,  whose  arti- 
cles in  The  Journal  on  this  interesting  subject  have  been  widely 
discussed. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  high  school  building. 
Bay  street,  Jersey  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  subjects  are  of  popular  interest,  and  the  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views.  Similar  courses  will  be 
given  in  schools  No.  7  and  No.  15.  The  charge  of  admission  is 
nominal,  being  ten  cents  for  a  single  lecture,  and  one  dollar  for 
the  course. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Conference  of  Edu- 
cational Workers  will  be  held  in  the  English  high  school  build- 
ing, Boston,  December  7.  The  program  is  as  follows  :  "  The 
Study  of  Geography  in  Germany,"  Will  S.  Monroe ;  **  Some  Char- 
acteristics of  the  New  Geography,"  F.  F.  Murdock ;  "  Nature 
Study  as  a  Preparation  for  Geography,"  Arthur  C.  Boyden ;  and 
"  Nature  Study  and  Geography, '  Chas.  B.  Scott.  J.  O.  Norris, 
of  Melrose,  is  secretary. 

The  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Lin- 
coln, Dec.  31  and  Jan.  i  and  2.  An  excellent  program  has  been 
arranged.  Among  other  prominent  speakers  are  Hon.  W.  T. 
Harris,  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  hotels  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  teachers  at  reduced  rates,  and  the  railroads  have  reduced 
the  fares. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  will  convene  at 
Milwaukee,  Dec.  26,  continuing  in  session  three  days.  The  fore- 
noons will  be  devoted  to  eeneral  sessions,  the  afternoons  to  de* 
partment  meetings,  which  include  kindergarten,  primary,  gram- 
mar, intermediate,  high  school,  normal  school,  private  school, 
college,  county,  and  city  superintendents,  and  school  board  sec- 
tions. Addresses  will  be  given  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  HaU,  Dr.  W.  N. 
Hailmann,  President  C.  K.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, State  Superintendent  J.  Q.  Emery,  and  other  well-known 
educators.  A  special  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  has  been 
made  by  all  railroads  running  into  Milwaukee.  The  officers  are 
J.  W.  Brier,  of  River  Falls,  president ;  G.  L.  Bowman,  of  Superior, 
secretary. 

The  Minnesota  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  St. 
Paul,  Jan.  i.  Among  other  interesting  features  will  be  a  round 
table  discussion  on  *'  Child  Study,"  conducted  by  L.  H.  Galbraith, 
of  the  Winona  normal  school,  a  discussion  on  the  "  Country 
School  Problem,"  between  State  Superintendent  Pendergast  and 
Superintendent  Chapman ;  and  a  discussion  of  *'  Vertical  Writing," 
by  Supervisor  Bond,  of  St.  Paul.  Addresses  will  be  deliverwi  by 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  others. 

The  South  Dakota  Educational  Association  will  meet  at  Aber- 
deen, Dec.  26,  27,  and  28.  An  attractive  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged, and  a  large  gatherine  is  hoped  for.  The  departments  of 
high  and  common  schools,  colleges,  and  superintendents  will  hold 
separate  sessions.  The  examinations  for  state  certificates  and 
diplomas  will  be  held  Dec.  27  and  28. 
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The  fifth  aDDua]  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Hot  Springs.  The  program  is  an  excellent 
one.  containing  the  names  of  prominent  educational  people.  Hon. 
J.  R.  Preston,  state  superintendent  of  Mississippi,  is  president. 

The  California  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Oak- 
land, Jan.  I,  2,  .1.  and  4.  Some  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
are  "  A  Course  of  Study  for  Country  Schools,"  "  The  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen,"  "  Needed  School  Legislation."  There 
will  also  be  discussions  of  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  manual 
training  and  physical  training. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Grammar  School  principals,  will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  at  Syr- 
acuse, on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  26th  and  27th  of  December. 
AH  principals  of  schools  doing  grammar  grade  work  are  elig- 
ible to  membership.  This  includes  women  principals  as  well  as 
men,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  givenvto  the  former  to  attend  this 
council,  D.  E.  Balcheller.  of  buffalo,  is  president;  H.  C,  De 
Groat,  of  Buffalo,  corresponding  secretary. 

Colleges  and  Universities. 

Buffalo. — Work  in  the  Buffalo  university  school  of  pedagogy 
is  now  thoroughly  begun,  and  a  splendid  success  of  the  under- 
taking is  assured,  There  are  over  eighty  students  registered  al- 
ready, most  of  whom  are  college  graduates  with  honorable  records 
of  successful  teaching  in  this  and  other  cities.  The  citizens  of 
Buffalo  who  furnish  the  (inancial  backing  for  the  institution  are 
thoroughly  enthused  over  the  success  of  the  school,  and  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  do  everything  to  promote  its  growth  and 
development. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  school  occurred  two  weeks  ago  when 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  delivered  two  lectures  to  the  most 
appreciative  educational  audience  that  was  ever  gathered  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  voung  institution  is 
the  pedagogical  seminar  wbicti  is  comprised  of  all  the  faculty  and 
the  students  of  the  school  of  pedagogy  and  the  practice  school, 
who  meet  once  a  week  for  the  discussion  of  a  model  lesson.  As 
the  seminar  includes  teachers  of  all  kinds  of  training  and  experience 
the  discussions  which  take  place  at  each  meeting  are  highly  inter- 
esting, and  we  believe,  profitable.  There  is  probably  no  place  in 
this  country  where  there  is  such  thorough  going,  earnest  criti- 
cism of  concrete  teaching  as  there  is  in  this  seminar.  This  gives 
opportunity  to  put  into  practice  continuously  the  principles  which 
are  advanced  in  all  phases  of  the  theoretical  work. 

Amherst  college  is  to  send  an  expedition  to  Japan  in  1896,  It 
will  sail  from  Sao  Francisco  next  spring  on  the  schooner  yacht 


on  the  island  of  Yezo,  one  of  the  largest  northern  islands  of  the 
Japanese  empire,  and  there  observe  the  eclipse. 


irthem  i 


Stevens  institute  sends  out  an  annual  called  the  Litii.  Presi- 
dent Morton  refuses  to  allow  the  book  to  be  dedicated  to  him.  He 

"  Coniideralions  of  lilerar)'  merit  have  been  ralirelT  subordinate   (o 
claims  of  ivpoetaphv,  paper,  and  tinaing  ;  ihe  college  aDni   ' 
"•"' mbJesndlh- -^  -"-  -^-—' 

In  Foreign  Countries. 

ENGI^ND. 

The  plan  of  the  Conservatives  now  in  power  to  divide  the 
school  grants  among  the  Catholics  and  Established  Church  has 
aroused  deep  feeling.  The  Liberals  oppose  this.  Herben  Spen- 
cer in  commenting  upon  the  impending  struggle  says  that  "the 
clericals  have  striven,  and  still  sirivc.tomake  the  public  help  them 
to  teach  church  dogmas.  The  bishops  and  the  clergy  at  large 
are  now  fathering  an  act  to  give  them  state  funds  without  state 
control  with  the  arrogance  common  to  priesthoods  of  all  times 
and  plaaes,  no  matter  of  what  creed  they  may  be.  They  say  to 
the  state, '  We  will  say  what  shall  be  taught  and  you  shall  pay  lor 

Lord  Salisbury  in  receiving  a  Wesleyan  deputation  lo  remon- 
strate against  sectarian  education  said  he  did  not  care  to  conceal 
his  strong  animus  in  favor  of  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
demands.  Many  Wesleyans  ar.e  stanch  Conservatives,  but  this 
fact  did  not  deter  the  prime  minister  from  making  hostile  and  sar- 
castic interruptions  as  the  delegates  developed  their  ideas.  He 
talked  as  a  sectarian  partisan.  He  spoke  about  "  You  Wesley- 
ans "  and  "  We  Anglicans,"  and  declared  that  he  voiced  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Church  of  England.  His  tone  and  language  have 
aroused  the  Dissenters  throughout  the  country.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  nonconformist  council  Dr.  Clifford,  the  president, 
said  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  country  was  entering  on  a 
great  struggle  which  menaced  the  freedom  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. If  the  prime  minister's  plans  succeeded  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  would  get  for  educational  purposes  en< 
dowments  amountmg  to  about  $3,000,000  yearly. 

This  winter  there  are  28,709  students  in  the  German  univer- 
sities, 4.597  of  whom  are  studying  theology,  8,132  law,  8,361 
medicine,  while  7,619  are  under  the  philosopnical  faculty.  There 
is  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  of  evangelical 
theology  over  last  year.  Berlin,  with  4.26s,  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  students,  then  follow  in  order,  Munich,  Leipsic,  and  Boon, 
while  Riatock,  with  413,  has  the  smallest  attendance. 

A  woman.  Fraulein  Marie  Schwartz,  has  been  made  for  the 
first  time  director  of  a  girls'  public  school  in  Vienna.  All  the 
male  teachers  in  the  city  protested  against  the  appointment. 


Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 
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Educational  News  Notes. 

Arizona  pays  women  teachers  the  highest  average  monthly 
wages  in  this  country— $74.4$.  North  Carolina  pays  women 
teachers  an  average  of  $21.43  a  month.  Massachusetts  pays  men 
teachers  an  average  of  $1 18.07  a  month. 

General  Schofield  says  he  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  system 
of  military  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  He  thinks  mili- 
tary education  of  an  elementary  character  should  be  made  as 
nearly  universal  as  possible,  and  all  in  public  schools  should  have 
a  course  of  instruction  in  elementary  tactics  and  the  art  of  war 
for  the  pupils,  for  while  the  students  are  young  the  mind  is  more 
susceptible  and  the  impressions  are  lasting,  it  will  make  them 
prompt  and  accurate,  and  in  the  event  of  war  all  good  citizens 
want  to  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  country.  The  me- 
chanic, the  artisan,  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  those  who  do  not 
seek  a  higher  education  should  know  and  be  drilled  in  the  ele- 
mentary tactics. 

Boston. — That  a  woman  can  keep  a  secret  has  recently  been 
proved  in  Boston,  and  what  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable 
there  were  three  hundred  of  tier.  The  independent  women  voters 
agreed  at  their  convention  on  Wednesday,  November  20,  that 
they  would  keep  the  list  of  their  preferred  candidates  a  secret  till 
the  following  Friday.  So  well  did  they  keep  it  that  not  a  daily 
paper  was  aole  to  get  the  list  of  candidates  or  an  item  about 
them.  The  committee  of  twenty- five  men  also  agreed  to  keep 
their  report  a  secret,  nevertheless  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
porters within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  list  had  been  made  up. 

So  far  as  possible  the  Independent  women  voters  have  united 
with  the  Republican  party  on  the  candidates  for  the  school  board. 
The  list  differs  in  one  name  only,  that  of  Mrs.  Ames  being  sub- 
stituted for  Mr.  Storer.  The  ticket  is  as  follows :  Willard  S. 
Allen,  Fannie  B.  Ames,  Samuel  F.  Hubbard.  William  T.  Eaton, 
Samuel  B.  Shapleigh,  I.  Austin  Bassett,  Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Keller, 
and  Dr.  Caroline  Hastings. 

The  schools  of  Boston  go  on  night  and  day.  But  none  of  the 
teachers  who  teach  in  the  day  schools  are  allowed  to  teach  also 
in  the  evening  schools.  The  night  school  teachefs  are  generally 
bright,  clever  young  men  and  women  of  considerable  experience, 
with  no  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  for  the  classes  are 
made  up  of  such  a  heterogeneous  material  that  no  ordinary 
knowledge  and  methods  could  suffice. 

The  principal  courses  of  study  are  geography,  spelling,  gram- 
mar, and  history. 

In  the  high  school  the  scholars  take  up  physics,  physiology, 
rhetoric,  and  literature  as  in  the  ordinary  high  schools.  In  all  of 
the  schools  the  principals  try  to  wake  up  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  their  scholars  by  having  a  little  singing  now  and  then,  or  a 
school  entertainment  of  recitations,  etc. 

There  is  a  colored  woman  who  is  probably  forty  years  of  age.  She 
is  a  fine  pastry  cook  in  the  day  time  in  one  of  our  largest  restau- 
rants, and  she  has  been  coming  to  night  school  for  the  last 
three  years,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  her  cook  book  and  the  receipt 
columns  in  the  newspapers  with  greater  ease.  There  are  lots  of 
^ored  boys  who  are  elevator  or  bell  boys  in  hotels.  There  is 
one  full-blooded  Indian.  There  is  one  man. who  is  73  years  old 
and  a  woman  over  60.'  One  colored  man  about  $0  years  old  was 
a  slave  before  the  war,  and  was  now  learning  to  read  and  write 
for  the  first  time. 

Gkorgia.—  In  Ally,  Prof.  T.  W.  Perdue  was  arrested  upon  a 
-charge  of  assaulting  Miss  Willie  Grady,  his  assistant  teacher. 
Nov.  23  a  crowd  suddenly  sprang  upon  the  sheriff  and  at  the 
point  of  pistols  the  jail  keys  were  taken  from  him. 

The  jail  was  opened.  Perdue,  despite  his  cries  for  mercy,  was 
taken  out  about  two  miles  and  k  illed.  His  throat  was  cut  from 
ear  to  ear  and  his  body  filled  with  bullets.  There  is  a  current  be- 
lief, inasmuch  as  no  true  bill  was  found  against  him  at  the  last 
regular  term  of  court,  that  the  lynching  was  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  girl's  reputation.  Perdue  said  he  would  introduce 
witnesses  whose  testimony  would  break  down  her  claims  to  a 
spotless  reputation. 

Chicago. — Some  very  wise  person  was  declaiming  against 
New  York  because  she  spent  $18.91  annually  on  a  child  in  the 
public  schools :  while  Chicago  spent  $28.77.  The  Post  says  this 
difference  means  mismanagement  in  Chicago. 

Baltimore. — The  school  board  are  debating  about  changing 
the  twO'Session  plan  to  a  one- session  plan. 

Philadelphia. — President  Shcpard,  of  the  board  of  education, 
has  sued  T.  L.  Hicks  for  $50,000  for  saying  he  manipulated  con- 
tracts, etc. 

Students  of  social  science  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Pro- 
fessor Edward  L.  James  has  resigned  the  editorship  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science »  The  mag- 
azine was  much  enlarged  and  improved  under  Dr.  James'  man- 
agement, changing  from  a  quarterly  to  a  bi-monthly.     Hereafter 


the  numbers  appearing  within  a  year  will  be  divided  into  two 
volumes,  each  with  its  own  title-page  and  full  index. 

Diphtheria  is  so  prevalent  in  the  village  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  that 
the  tnree  public  schools  have  been  closed  indefinitely,  not  from 
fear  of  the  disease,  but  because  frightened  parents  had  kept  their 
children  away  from  school  to  such  an  extent  that  the  classes  were 
not  half  filled,  and  it  was  regarded  as  next  to  impossible  for  the 
absent  pupils  to  catch  up  with  the  work  of  those  who  rcniainedat 
school.  There  have  been  twenty-eight  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the 
village  this  fall  and  nine  deaths. 

Nashua. — The  board  of  education  has  decided  to  re-establish 
the  evening  schools.  The  city  was  asked  to  provide  $2000  for 
their  maintenance,  from  January  i,  to  April  i,  1895.  Pres.  Wa- 
son  stated  that  out  of  $57,000  appropriation  for  public  instruc- 
tion, $56,119  had  been  so  far  expended,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  there  will  probably  be  at  least  $100  to  carry  over  until 
1896. 

Nebraska  Cnv.— The  Press  speaking  about  the  schools  of 
this  city,  says : 

**  In  all  rroms  you  will  find  tables  and  window-sills  holding:  minerals, 
specimens  of  soils,  plants  of  all  sons,  as  molds,  fungi,  mosses,  etc.  In 
nearly  all  you  may  see  zoology  specimens.  In  the  lower  grades,  it  may  be 
a  hen  in  a  cage  with  little  people  watching  her  structure  and  habits  and 
making  reading  or  language  le^-sons  from  these  observations.  In  another 
room  you  ma^  find  them  studying  the  habits  and  structure  of  minnows 
which  are  swimming  around  in  a  fruit  jar,  or  a  frog  m  a  similar  cage,  or 
perhaps  it  may  be  a  craw  fish.  In  one  of  the  higher  rooms,  you  may  find  a 
list  of  questions  and  directions  on  the  board  which  are  to  guide  pupils  in 
the  study  of  some  plant  for  the  week.  These  are  to  be  made  at  odd  times 
and  outside  of  school.  In  each  of  the  large  ward  schools,  will  be  found  a 
compound  microscope  standing  in  use  all  day  long.  Under  the  glass  will 
be  found  some  mteresting  and  instructive  *  mount.*  Outside  of  school, 
pupils  will  be  found  hunting  for  specimens  of  plant,  animal,  or  mineral 
life.  They  are  seeing  the  world  and  it  affords  amusement,  occupation,  and 
information.     It  is  better  than  loafing  on  the  streets." 

Orange  Park,  Fla. — The  American  Missionary  Association, 
acting  uader  advice  of  its  counsel,  ordered  the  separate  white  de- 
partments of  its  normal  and  manual  training  school  closed,  and 
the  school  conducted  as  in  previous  years.  This  was  done  No- 
vember 12. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Nov,  29  writes  : 

**  The  white  people  rule  in  the  South,  but  they  do  not  forget  the  negroes- 
They  understand  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  colored  race  much  better 
than  men  who  write  academic  essays  on  the  subject.  Theory  and  practice  do 
not  agree  in  this  matter.  The  patience  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Southern- 
ers have  been  remarkable.  Schools  for  the  education  of  the  negroes  and 
for  their  preparation  for  citisenship  have  been  established.  One  of  the  edu- 
cated negroes  made  an  address  of  unusual  exceUence  at  the  opening  of  the 
exposition  in  Atlanta.  He  said  some  plain  things  to  his  countrymen.  He 
told  them  that  their  future  lay  not  so  much  in  the  learned  professions  as  in 
the  trades.  He  showed  them  that  the  majority  of  people  must  be  engaged 
in  what  are  called  humble  occupations,  and  that  his  race  was  not  an  excep- 
tion. They  needed  good  common  school  education.  No  greater  propor- 
tion of  them  than  of  white  people  should  aspire  to  liberal  education  in  the 
colleges  and  seminaries.  This  was  common  sense  and  it  commended  itself 
to  reasonable  people  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  The  South  is 
solving  its  ^ucational  problem  and  solving  it  satisfactorily.  When  the 
relations  between  that  region  and  the  rest  of  the  country  become  more  in- 
timate we  shaU  appreciate  more  fully  what  has  been  done  during  the  p>st 
thirty  years.*' 

New  York  City, — As  there  exists  a  strong  desire  to  change 
the  present  school  law,  the  Principals'  association  has  made  some 
suggestions. 

To  retain  the  present  system  with  such  modifications  as  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  necessary ,the  safeguards  which  now  surround 
the  position  of  every  teacher  be  not  changed  so  as  to  aff e  ct  the 
security  of  tenure  of  office.  A  board  of  education,  but  each  in- 
spection district  shall  have  at  least  one  member,  AH  officials  in 
the  system  to  be  citizens  and  residents  of  New  York  city  for  at 
least  five  years.  The  board  to  transfer  teachers  and  principals 
"  in  excess."  to  establish  a  post-graduate  normal  school  and  to 
prepare  eligible  lists  from  which  the  promotions  and  appointments 
of  teachers  shall  be  made  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  ap- 
point all  teachers  but  principals  and  vice>principals  as  now.  The 
term  of  office  for  the  city  superintendent  and  his  assistants  shall 
also  be  longer,  and  there  should  be  a  superintendent  of  supplies. 

An  examination  will  be  held  the  third  Friday  of  December  of 
men  to  fill  several  places  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  really  a 
scarcity  of  candidates  at  this  time. 

The  board  of  education  met  Nov.  20,  and  had  a  hot  time  over 
the  election  of  trustees.  The  committee  on  nomination  of  trus- 
tees was  Messrs.  Hubbell,  Little,  Strauss,  Rogers,  Prentiss,  Peas- 
lee,  Montcent,  Adams,  and  McSweeny. 

Dr.  J.  H,  Byrne,  of  the  Twenty-second  ward  ;  L.  M.  Homthal, 
of  the  Nineteenth ;  W.  E.  Stilling,  ot  the  T  welfth ;  Dr.  Louis 
Haupt,  of  the  Tenth,  were  elected.    The  others  were  laid  over. 


Accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  The  School 
Journal,  It  is  excellent,  progressive,  strong.  I  wish  every  one 
of  my  teachers  in  North  Dakota  might  read  it. 

North  Dakota,  Emma  F.  Batis, 

State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


December  7, 1895 
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Illinois. 

There  has  been  quite  a  change  in  educational  practice  respect- 
ing examinations.  Superintendent  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  says : 
"  For  the  past  hve  years  we  have  made  all  our  promotions  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  teachers.  No  examinations  have  been 
held  as  a  test  of  promotion.  The  plan  has  been  the  most  satis- 
factory of  any  I've  tried." 

Superintendent  Hatch,  Oak  Park,  III.  (Chicago),  says :  "  We 
have  no  stated,  written  examinations  for  promotion." 

Superintendent  Walker,  Rockford,  111.,  says :  "  We  do  not  have 
stated  written  examinations.    We  have  not  had  for  ten  years." 

*    Superintendent  Dough-rty,  Peoria,  says:    "We  do  not  base 
promotions  on  written  examinations." 

Superintendent  of  Belleville,  111. :  *'  We  base  our  promotions, 
which  take  place  twice  yearly,  on  the  teacher's  judgment  of  the 
pupil  to  undertake  the^  work  of  the  next  grade." 

Superintendent  Kingsley,  of  Evanston :  "  We  do  not  base  pro- 
motions upon  written  examinations,  but  upon  the  pupil's  gen- 
eral standing,  age,  and  disposition  to  his  work." 

Superintendent  Slauson.  of  Moline :  "  Our  promotions  are  de- 
termined by  estimated  fitness  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade." 

Superintendent  Lane,  Chicago :  "  Promotions  are  made  when 
pupils  are  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  next  grade.  We  do 
not  have  stated  written  examinations." 

Sui>erintcndent  Collins,  Springfield  :  "  Bright  pupils  who  go 
ahead  of  their  class  are  promoted  whenever  recommended  by 
teacher  and  principal." 

Superintendent  Campbell,  Joliet .  '*  Our  promotions  are  not 
based  upon  written  examinations." 

Supt.  Davis,  of  Jacksonville,  would  promote  all  who  are 
marked  "good"  or  higher.  He  well  says:  "Few  teachers 
can  work  two  months  under  the  '  Damocles  sword '  of  a  super- 
intendent's examination  without  some  display  of  anxiety.  They 
do  not  feel  free  to  teach  according  to  their  best  judgment  and 
power.  The  question  becomes,  not  what  is  best  for  the  pupil, 
but  what  will  count  in  the  examination,  and  accordingly  the 
work  of  memorizing  begins. 


Boston  Schools  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair. 

[special  boston  correspondence.] 

There  is  at  the  Mechanics  Fair  an  exhibit  of  work  of  Boston 
public  school  children  showing  what  is  done  in  manual  and  art 
training.  It  is  well  worth  attention  and  study.  The  work  is 
methodically  arranged,  beginning  in  the  kindergarten.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  stage  coach  and  horses  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  gal- 
lery in  the  kindergarten  department  seems  to  attract  particular 
interest.  Visitors  marvel  at  the  originality  of  design  which  is 
manifested  by  these  school  children.  Taste  and  skillis displayed 
in  the  construction  of  patterns  for  carpets,  laces,  borders  ana  so 
on  which  are  simply  marvelous,  considering  the  attainments  of 
the  past,  and  which  are  in  themselves  proof  that  a  new  dawn  has 
arisen  upon  the  homes  which  have  been  desolate  for  lack  of 
beauty  in  forms  at  the  command  of  people  of  small  means.  The 
inspiration  which  must  be  carried  home  from  school  by  thousands 
of  children  ought  to  transform  many  unadorned  homes  and  make 
them  abodes  of  novel  forms  of  beauty.  The  children  have  proved 
that  they  possess  this  capacity.  The  demonstration  is  before  the 
public  upon  the  walls  of  the  Mechanics'  fair.  As  no  two  chil- 
dren have  the  same  mental  peculiarities,  so  their  homes  will 
differ  among  themselves.  Each  will  possess  more  than  ever  an 
individuality  of  its  own  under  the  designing^  brain  and  adorning 
hand  of  the  children.  The  ambition  of  the  parents  to  make  the 
most  of  their  children  will  co-operate  to  the  same  worthv  end. 
Parental  pride,  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  which  the  children 
have  planned,  filial  ambition  and  activity  to  improve  upon  the 
past  and  to  rise  to  the  height  of  one's  abilities,  all  these  elements 
will  work  together  for  the  uplifting  of  the  home  life. 

Growth  of  skill  and  inventiveness  is  evident  in  the  departments 
of  hand  work  with  tools  as  well  as  in  artistic  designs  on  plane 
surfaces.  The  ingenuity  of  the  wood-turner  and  carver  will  as 
surely  add  to  the  convenience,  comfort  and  adornment  of  home 
as  the  less  substantial  work  of  the  more  ethereal  designs.  In 
both  fields  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  development.  In 
both  there  will  surely  be  a  great  demand  for  new  and  beautiful 
things  at  the  low  price  which  large  ability  to  produce  will  estab- 
lish. The  people  will  learn  that  there  is  no  such  things  as  too 
many  good  things  and  that  the  average  human  mind  will  assimi- 
late all  that  with  which  it  can  surround  itself.  The  visitor  to  this 
part  of  the  fair  w^ill  see  in  his  mind  s  eye  many  new  occupations 
opening  to  the  active  and  artistic  pupil,  many  new  points  of  good 
for  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  the  family  and  many  oppor- 
tunities for  material  prosperity  to  the  one  who  makes  the  most  of 
his  ability.  It  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  exhibitions  which 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  hall,  fully  as  much  for  what  it  contains 
for  the  future  as  for  what  it  is  in  itself. 


Michigan. 

[special  correspondence.] 

Michigan  is  wheeling  into  line  on  the  child  study  movement. 
A  numt^r  of  cities,  notably  Saginaw,  £.  S.,  and  Lansing  have 
been  doing  some  good  work  under  the  direction  of  their  respect- 
ive superintendents,  but  no  general  organization  has  been  per- 
fected. State  Supt.  Pattengill,  to  give  force  and  prestige  to  the 
movement,  announces  a  state  committee  on  the  subject ;  Supt. 
O.  S.  Whitney,  chairman,  Saginaw,  £.  S.;  Harriet  Marsh,  De- 
troit ;  Ada  V.  Harris,  Yypsilanti ;  Supt.  O.  L.  Miller,  Charlotte ; 
Supt.  C.  O.  Hoyt,  Lansing.  A  ^ood  committee,  and  good  work 
oueht  to  be  effected  under  their  direction. 

The  topic  of  conversation  among  educational  people  in  Mich- 
igan at  present  is  the  summary  dismissal  of  Pres.  Lewis  G.  Gorton, 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  college.  This  institution  bears  the 
signal  honor  of  being  the  first  one  organized  in  the  United  States 
and  is  to-day,  perhaps,  the  best  equipped  institution  of  its  class. 
It  has  for  some  time  been  unfortunate  in  securing  a  man  for 
president  well  fitted  for  its  somewhat  peculiar  duties.  They  have 
had  scholars.  They  have  had  executives.  They  have  had  farmers. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Gorton  was  elected.  Mr.  Gorton  was  bom  on  a 
farm  in  Jackson  county,  Michigan.  Attended  school  at  the  Chelsea 
high  school,  the  Ypsilanti  state  normal  and  has  an  M.  S.  from  the 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  college.  He  commenced  teaching  in  the 
Detroit  high  school  later  becoming  principal  of  the  Bishop  school, 
Detroit.  Mr.  Gorton's  election  commanded  respect  and  satis- 
faction. A  man  of  magnificent  figure,  fine  appearance,  and  ad- 
dress, scholarship,  and  wide  experience,  he  seemed  well  fitted  for 
his  work.  He  entered  upon  his  work  vigorously.  Reforms  were 
instituted.  The  attendance  increased.  Nothing  but  good  reports 
were  heard  from  any  Quarter.  Suddenly  without  warning  came  his 
dismissal.  He  was  asked  to  resign,  but  on  demanding  the  reasons 
for  the  request  was  denied  a  hearing.  He,  of  course,  refused  to 
resign,  and  was  given  in  definite  "  leave  of  absence/'  with  pay  to 
Jan.  I,  1896. 

Universal  disapproval  followed  the  act  and  some  bitter  scorch- 
ing words  have  been  said  of  the  board,  some  of  whom  have  served 
a  long  time  and  are  said  to  be  old  fogyish  and  antiquated.  The  only 
reason  ventured  by  the  board  to  the  public  is  "  Lack  of  harmony  in 
the  Faculty."  This  is  rather  indefinite  and  flimsy.but  in  any  instance, 
the  dismissal  of  a  college  president  in  this  off  hand  way,  while 
unfortunately  not  without  precedent  should  never  occur.  The 
only  name  tnus  far  publicly  mentioned  for  the  place  is  Elliott  O. 
Grosvenor,  of  Monroe.  Mr.  Grosvenor,  is  a  farmer  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Orchard  Lake  military  academy  and  the  state  university. 


New  York. 

President  Schurman  endorses  military  training  in  Cornell 
university.  He  favors  pedagogical  instruction  there  also.  He 
says :  '*  (drowning,  but  not  duplicating,  the  work  of  the  normal 
schools,  a  state  pedagogical  college  would  stand  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  them  as  the  colleges  and  universities  sustain  to  the  high 
schools  and  academies.  The  existing  normal  schools  train  teach- 
ers for  the  elementary  schools,  the  state  pedagogical  school  would 
train  teachers  for  high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools, 
and  it  would  also  train  the  future  superintendents  of  schools.  As 
Cornell  has  been  the  pioneer  in  many  lines  of  work,  she  could  be 
the  pioneer  in  this  work  also.  The  educational  system  of  the 
state  needs  such  a  crowning  institution  of  professional  training. 
Already  New  York  has  eleven  normal  schools,  and  a  building  for 
the  twelfth  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  But  while  these  in- 
stitutions do  excellent  work  for  the  primary  grade  of  teachers,  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  they  cannot  train  young  men 
and  women,  who.  on  graduation  at  colleges  and  universities,  de- 
sire to  qualify  themselves  by  high  professional  education  to  be- 
come teachers  of  high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools,  and 
superintendents  of  schools." 

Supt.  Scott,  of  Binghamton.  visited  the  Brooklyn  schools.  He 
says :  *'  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  work  of  the  Ward  system  of  read- 
ing which  is  employed  there.  The  system  is  radically  different 
from  the  system  employed  in  oui  own  schools  and  in  some  re- 
spects it  is  possibly  an  improvement. 

"If  ^und  that  in  the  first  and  second  grades  the  children  learn 
to  read  very  rapidly  and  acquire  quite  an  extensive  Vocabulary. 
I  also  witnessed  the  work  in  the  higher  grades  and  I  did  not  find 
the  reading  there  in  any  way  superior  to  that  of  the  same  grades 
in  our  own  schools. 

"  I  found  that  while  the  scholars  were  perhaps  a  little  ahead  in 
the  matter  of  reading  they  were  not  equally  advanced  in  the  other 
subjects.  I  have  always  thought  that  if  scholars  were  crowded 
in  one  subject  it  was  usually  done  at  the  expense  of  others. 

**  I  shall  probably  give  the  system  a  trial  here,  that  is,  I  shall 
introduce  it  into  one  class  under  some  competent  teacher." 


If  you  are  worn  out  from  pressing  business  cares,  Hood's  SarsapariUa 
will  give  you  renewed  vigor. 
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Interesting  Notes  from   School  Reports. 

Fresno  County,  California. — Manual  of  tbe  Common  Schools. 

Watertovm,  N.  K— Superintend  em's  report.  Total  expendi- 
ture, 151,591.76.  Number  of  children  registered,  2,958,  Aver- 
age daily  attendance,  2.055.  Number  of  volumes  in  public  school 
libraries,  4,200  Estimated  value,  13,500.  Number  of  school 
houses,  10. 

Eait  Providence,  R.  /.—Annual  Report  of  the  Town  Officers, 
Total  expenditures,  $265,359.79. 

Walerlaain,  Mass. — Fifty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  School 
Committee. 

Dayton,  Kentucky.— Knim3\  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Total  enrollment,  851,     Average  daily  attendance,  677. 

Quincy,  jWom.^ Annual  report  of  the  public  schools.  Valua- 
tion of  school  property,  $401, 000.  Number  of  school  buildings,  11. 
Number  of  different  pupils  registered.  4,399.  Average  number 
attending,  3.272.  Total  expenditure,  $78.28;. 60,  Number  of 
teachers.  94.  Average  salary  of  teachers  of  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades,  $469.09.  The  new  high  school  was  dedicated  Sept. 
II.  306  pupils  were  enrolled.  Man>  of  the  rooms  have  added 
during  the  year  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Low- 
ell, or  Bryant,  the  superintendent  having  assigned  to  several  of 
tbe  grades  definite  authors  as  a  basis  of  the  year's  work  in  liter- 
ary gems.  In  drawing,  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grammar  grades 
and  the  high  school  are  sketching  directly  from  nature,  and  by  a 
careful  selection  of  extracts  for  memorizing  literature  is  correUted 
with  nature  work. 

Dayton.  A>.— Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools.  No.  of 
pupils  enrolled,  884.  Average  daily  attendance,  474.5.  No.  sf 
teachers.  19.  No.  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on  average  attend- 
ance. 25.03.  Total  expenditure  $1 1,995. S4.  Average  cost  per 
pupil,  based  on  current  expenses,  to  total  enrollment,  $13.56. 
No.  of  books  in  library,  244. 

Ha^elton.  Penn. — Directory,  Course  of  Instruction  and  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  the  Common  Schools. 

GaimsvilU,  Tex. — Course  of  Studv,  Rules  and  R^ulations. 

Fresno  County,  Co/.— Manual  of  tne  Public  Schools. 

Madison.  Wis. — Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools.     No. 


ers,  54.  Expenditures,  $53,998.81.  Cost  per  pupil,  based  upon 
average  attendance.  $22.17.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  $2.36 
per  capita,  notwithstanding  that  necessary  repairs  have  been 
made,  music  added  to  the  course  and  a  special  teacher  employed. 
Two  kindergarten  departments  have  been  maintained  during  the 
year.  Teachers  holding  third-grade  certificates  receive  salaries 
ranging  from  $370  to  $444  ;  second-grade,  $426  to  $481  ;  first- 
gjade,  $444  to  $650.  Salaries  of  teachers  holding  state  certifi- 
cates or  countersigned  diplomas  are  fixed  by  spe.ial  contract. 

Wilmington,  Del. — Reports  concerning  the  public  schools. 
No.  of  school- bouses,  27,  No.  of  teachers  iu  day  schools,  208. 
No.  of  pupils  enrolled  in  day  schools,  8,014.  Average  daily  at- 
tendance, 7,318.  Cost  of  pupils /^r  capita,  based  on  average 
No.  attending,  $1848. 

Colored  ifAiwA.- Number  of  school-houses.    4-    Number  of 


teachers,  23.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  1.257.  Average  daily 
attendance,  838.  Manual  training  is  firmly  established  in  tht 
course  of  instruction  in  all  grades,  from  clay  modeling  and  paper 
work  in  the  primary  schools  to  wood  work,  forging,  and  machin- 
ists' work  in  the  high  school.  In  the  high  school  268  pupils 
were  instructed  during  the  year.  The  course  includes  carpentry 
and  joinery;  wood  turning:  chipping,  liling,  and  finishing;  forg- 
ing, pattern  making,  and  machine  tool  work.  All  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  regular  course  in  drawing.  Sewing  is  taught 
in  the  three  lower  grades  of  the  girls'  high  school,  and  in  all  tlie 
grammar  grades,  and  the  sewing  teacher  recommends  that  it  be 
taught  in  all  the  primary  grades. 

City  of  Macon  and  Biibi  County.  Georgia.-  Annual  Report  of 
the  Public  Schools,  Expenditures,  $73,614-86.  Number  of  schools 
in  Macon,  six  white,  and  three  colored.  In  suburbs,  four  white, 
and  four  colored.  Number  of  country  schools,  19  white,  and  14 
colored.  Number  of  teachers  employed.  90  white,  40  colored. 
Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  6,554.  Whiles,  3,564 ;  colored.  3,990. 
Average  daily  attendance,  2,681  whites;  1,855  negro.  Total, 
$4,536.     Cost  per  pupil,  $9.78. 

Wateriown,  Mass.— The  Fifty-seventh  Annual  Report  o£  tbe 
School  Committee.  Total  amount  expended.  $29,592.17.  Nain- 
berof  teachers,  31.  Pupils  enrolled.  1,002.  Manual  training  b 
taught  in  all  grades.  In  primary  kindei^arten  and  industrigTes- 
ercises  are  used.  In  grammar  schools  girls  are  taught  plahi 
sewing,  dress  cutting  and  fitting,  and  cooking.  The  boys  Dave 
knife  work  for  the  first  three  years,  and  for  the  fourth  year  the 
first  year  work  of  an  elementary  manual  training  school.  The 
kindergarten  is  soon  to  be  established. 

Covington,  Kentucky, — Annual  Report  of  the  Superinteadcnt 
of  Public  Schools.  Number  of  school  children.  1 5,830.  Nmnber 
of  pupils  enrolled,  4.191.  Number  of  pupils  attending  public  and 
private  schools.  7,852.  Number  of  teachers,  97.  Number  «d 
schools,  6.  Number  of  kindergartens,  3.  Number  of  chiMiCD 
enrolled  in  kindergarten,  421.    Average  daily  attendance,  170. 

New  Haven,  Ci»>»«.— Annual  RepcMt  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Expenditures,  $640,783,  Number  of  school-  houses  owned 
by  the  dblrici,  33.  Rented  by  the  district,  9.  Number  of  acbool 
rooms  occupied,  300.  Number  ol  pupils  registered,  16,064.  Av- 
erage daily  attendance,  12,700,  The  first  year's  work  at  the 
Boardman  manual  training  school  has  been  most  encour^ing. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  mechanical  and  free-hand  draw- 
ing.  Although  the  classes  in  wood  carving  did  not  begin  till 
January,  the  work  done  in  that  branch  was  excellent,  as  tbe  June 
exhibition  testified.  Forging,  molding,  clay  modeling,  dressmak- 
ing, and  chemistry  are  soon  to  be  introduced. 

During  the  coming  year  a  series  of  lectures  upon  historic  art, 
illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  will  be  given  to  pupils  in  upper 
grammar  and  high  school  grades. 

The  Hillhouse  high  school  has  2,410  volumes  in  its  library. 
Many  of  the  libraries  of  the  several  sub-districts  number  more 
than  a  thousand  volumes.  Twelve  sels  of  books  adapted  for  the 
capacity  of  the  grammar  grades  have  been  furnished  by  the  city 
library  for  the  exclusive  use  of  schools.  These  arc  put  up  in 
boxes  and  passed  from  school  to  school. 


Purify 
And  Enrich 
Your  Blood 
By  Taking 


I  Sarsaparilla 
It  was  the  Only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted 
At  World's  Fair. 


AVER'S   PILLt  for  th»  Llv9r. 
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School    Flags. 


MADE     FROM 


Best  XXX  Standard  Bunting, 

With  Canvas  Headings  and  Brass  Crummels. 
Send  for  CATAL.OOVB  with   HPECIAI. 


Gonsoliiiateil  Fireworks  Go., 

Of  America. 

Saw  Tsrk  city,  Hm.  B,  11  Park  PImM. 
Chicago,  IU.  "    SO,  88  Mnth  Watw  8t. 

OineiimaU,  0.       "    244  Xain  Bt. 
%\.  Lonlt,  K«.       "    SIO  Bmtli  a«Ma4  Bt, 
Baltlnora,  Md,    "    IMUgktSt. 


Not  a  Patent  Medldne. 

Nervous  p„^.,^. 

Mental  „,„...,^ 
Nervous  ^,^^^ 

Mental  p.„„^ 

Freligh's 

*X^g\*y\c  (^  Phosphorisei 
1  yjWW^  Cerebro-SpinatU) 

will  cure  when  everythiog  else  hea 
f^cd.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mull  35c.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  (i  by  m«il. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 
Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powet^l. 
Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonialB,  etc,  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.   Woodruff  &f  Co., 

Mann/acluriur  CktmUU, 
loe-lOS  f\tlton  B..  Sea  Tork  Otty. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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New  Books. 


Scotland,  the  land  of  brave  deeds,  never  had  more  stirring; 
times  tban  during  the  days  when  Charles  II.  was  scheming  for 
restoration  to  the  throne.  It  is  this  period  that  is  treated  in  the 
story  entitled  Anne  0/ Areyle  ;  ot.  Cavalier  and  Covenant.  In 
this  Charles  himself  ngures  as  does  also  the  celebrated  duke  of- 
Argyle  who,  finally,  through  his  cabals  and  the  political  situation 
it  placed  him  in,  lost  hb  li^.     But  the  characters  in  the  story  that 


w31  arouse  the  most  interest  is  the  young  Montrose,  son  of  the 
marquis  of  Montrose  who  died  upon  the  scaSold  during  those  troub- 
ulous  times,  and  Anne  of  Argyle,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Argyk. 
The  latter  was  at  war  with  the  house  of  Montrose.  The  lovers 
have  rather  a  stormy  time  during  their  wooing,  but  everything 
comes  out  happily  in  the  end.  The  book  gives  a  vivid  picture  M 
the  times ;  its  charm  is  greatly  increased  by  a  free  use  of  the 
Scotch  dialect.    (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.    %isio.) 


i  HAND  PADSBD  AGAIN  AND  AGAIN  OVER  THE  CANVAS, 
AND    HEK    EVES    WANDERED    TO    THE     COURT- 
YARD  WITHOUT."— /-flf*  111. 

From  "Anne  or  Arg^Je."    (Frederick  A.  StoknOo. ) 


(D.  Appleton  ft  Co.) 


How  many  hours  of  pleasure  the  wonderful  tales  of  Uncle  Re- 
mits of  Brer  Rabbit  (Brer  Fox,  Brer  Buzzard.  Brer  Wolf,  Brer 
B'ar.  and  all  the  other  wonderful  deniiens  of  the  field  and  forest 
have  afforded  young  readers  and  older  readers  wiih  young  beans  t 
This  was  one  of  the  books  that  strack  the  popular  fancy  when  it 
was  published  fifteen  years  ago,  that  has  maintained  its  bold,  and 
that  IS  likely  to  maintain  it  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Indeed 
Uncle  Remus,  with  his  negro  dialect  and  his  wonderfully  fertile 


■hni^i.  lilt  .iT/n^iiT",  ij  IffTTOnnT 


tLi|.,-  hL  fjdpL^ 


Why  use  Pond's  Extract? 

Why  not  something  else  ? 
Because — 

Dr.  J,  J.  Thomas  sayt:  "  li  U  inoom- 
parablv  luperior  lo  any  eitracl  of  Hania- 
melis  I  have  ever  used." 

Dr.  O.  G.  Randall  uyt :  "  Nothlar 
can  equal    Pood's  Extract.     1  have  tcMed 


a  as  suoDg 


Dr.  J.  C.  UiTCHiE  ta^s:  "Pond's  Ex- 
tract of  Kamamelis  Virginica  is  Ibe  ooljr 
reliable  article  I  have  foutid." 

Dr.  H.  K.  Weilbr  lajt :  "  The  D(Ber> 
ence  t>etween  Pond's  Extract  and  so-called 
h  Haul  is  the  dlRereace  between  a 


"  Hereafter  I 


And  numerous  others  of  similar  purport. 


wtiMTf)i(&mimiimLwmimi%mm 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning    The    Sch(K)l    Journal 
when  communicating  with  advertisers. 


No  proprietary  ar licit  on  the  market  is 
to  much  imposed  upon  as  Pond's  Extract : 
"co..  |i,i.«i«a  Mllut,or,,^IU,.!WU,kH^li,in, 
Pa.  manufactured,   and  the  poor   results   oo- 

■LiTn.  lOTH  loBB-   tained  by  using  it,  are  fast  educating  the 
,  public  to  buy  the genui 


—The  Western  Druggist. 


And  that*5  why. 
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imagination,  bids  /air  lo  became  a  permanent  character  in  litera- 
ture. The  new  and  taandsoine  edition  of  tbe  book  contains  ii3 
illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost.  Joel  Chandler  Hatris  thus  gener- 
ously speaks  of  Mr.  Frost's  work  :  "  It  would  be  no  mystery  at 
all  It  tbis  new  edition  were  to  be  more  popular  than  the  old  one. 
Do  you  know  why  ?  Because  yuu  have  taken  it  under  your  hand 
and  made  it  yours.  Bei^use  you  have  breathed  the  breath  of 
life  into  these  amiable  brethren  of  ttie  wood  aod  field.  Because, 
by  a  stroke  here  and  a  touch  there  you  have  conveyed  into  their 
quaint  antics  the  illumination  of  your  own  inimitable  humor 
which  is  as  true  to  our  sun  and  soil  as  it  is  to  the  spirit  and  es- 
sence of  the  matter  set  forth."    (D.  Appleton&  Co..  New  York.) 

During  the  capture  of  the  French  military  post  of  Louisbourg 
the  colonial  forces  showed  prowess  which  astonished  the  mother 
country  and  which  increased  the  jealousy  with  which  ihegrowine; 
spirit  of  independence  among  the  colonists  was  regarded.  In  The 
Baysaf  i7^<i  James  Otis  has  narrated  the  adventures  of  two  boys 
who  are  supposed  to  have  taken  part  in  that  memoriable  campaign. 
One  is  a  brave  soldier  and  wins  the  praise  of  his  commander  ;  the 
other  shirks  bis  duty  and  barely  escapes  being  shot  For  desertion. 
Boys  who  arc  studying  American  history  will  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  it.     It  b  well  illustrated.    (Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ) 

A  book  that  will  please  all  the  lovers  of  literature 
is  A  Littrary  Pilgrimage,  the  places  visited  in  the  pilgrimage 
being  the  haunts  and  homes  of  Bntish  authors.  As  interesiiD); 
as  spots  in  Massachusetts  where  noted  men  have  lived  may  be  to 
an  American,  there  are  places  in  England  that  arc  much  more  so  on 
account  of  the  latter  number  ol  associations.  We  are  heirs  of  all 
the  riches  that  have  been  left  by  English  men  of  letters  Dr. 
Wolfe  has  traveled  over  the  scenes  once  familiar  to  Dickens, 
Shelley,  Addison,  Carlyle,  Byron,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  dozens  of  others,  and  be  points  out  the  very 
spots  where  some  of  their  characters  lived.  This  book  is  also 
charmingly  illustraied.     The  illustrations  include  the  Castle  of 


From  "  Tlie  Bo;b  ot 


Chillon,  Stoke- Pogis  church  and  churchyard,  and  the  home  of 
Annie  Laurie.  The  fine  printing  and  binding  of  the  book  and 
its  attractive  contents  will  make  it  much  sought  after  as  a 
holiday  present.     (J.  B.  Lippincoit  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

That  beautiful  and  popular  poem  of  Longfell  vk,  Evangtline. 
has  been  issued  in  a  small,  i8i  page  edition,  in  lai^e  and  clear 
type.  It  has  notes  and  a  frontbpiece  showing  tbe  departure  from 
Grand-Prf.  (T.  Y.  Crowell&  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston.  White 
back,  with  gilt  design ;  covers  gilt  ground,  with  leaves  and 
flowers.) 


Vitalized  Phosphites 


Is  acknowledged  by  Scientists,  the  best  curative 
agent  yet  discovered  for  Nervous  Prostration 
and  Brain  Exhaustion,  and  for  the  Pre- 
ventive of  these  conditions.  It  is  more  largely 
used  by  school  teachers  and  students  than  by  any  other 
class;  they  feel  the  need   of  mental  help,  and  are  glad 

to  find  something  that  is  a  Brain  and  Nerve 
Strengthener,  not  a  stimulant. 

To  all  suffering  from  over  mental  strain,  worry,  ner- 
vous dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  weakness,  or  recovering 
from  sickness,  VitaMzi-d  Phosphites  will  always  prove  a 

valuable  restorative. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  it  has  been  used  and 
highly  commended  by  leading  physicians,  clergymen, 
and  the  world's  best  educators.  It  contains  no  nar- 
cotic. Vitalized  Phosphites  is  a  concentrated  white 
powder  from  the  OX  BRAIN  and  WHEAT  GERM, 
prenared  ^riMn-ilinjj  to  Prof.  Percy's  formula,  by 
56  West  2Sth  St.,  New  York.  Sup- 
^  p!ied  by  druggists,  or  by  mail, 
00.    Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 


CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  HAY-FEVER  CURE. 

The  best  remedy  in  existence  for  cold  in  head  an< 
sore  throat.     By  mail,  50  cents. 


The  Way  to  Makcl 
Your  Advertising  Pay  Betlei 

is  to  do  better  advertising.  To  gel  more  mones*  , 
of  it,  you  should  put  more  skill  into  it.  Profiuifc 
advertising  is  simply  skilful  advertising,  it  art  ' 
be  mastered  in  one  lesson ;  it  must  be  stisW  ' 
over  and  over  with  a  mind  wide  open  for  W 
ideas.  Every  one  who  advertises,  no  matter  Iot 
little,  ought  to  read  Prinltn'  Ink,  the  weekly  JOT- 
nal  for  advertisers.  It  contains  the  best  thataCT-  i 
body  knows  about  advertising. 
You  can't  help  becoming  a  more  skilful  adw- 
r  through  reading  Printers'  Ink.  It  is  wiina  . 
by  men  who  have  spent  years  and  money  in  »il- ' 
\ertising  and  know  what  pays — and v/kat  dot»l 
You  get  the  benefit  of  their  experience;— sound  ' 
advice  and  accurate  information  about  all  kindf  d 
plans  and  mediums;  and  examples  of  ads  ihK 
have  actually  paid.  Retailers  from  all  over  the 
intry  tell  what  kind   of  advertising  they   find  successful  in 

bringing  the  public  into  the  store.     And  there  is  a  departmoM 

of  ready-made  ads  for  retailers. 
You  gain  fresh  material  every  week  and  increased  skill  io 

your  own  advertising.     The  late  E.  C.  Allen,  the  wealthy  Mii« 

publisher  who  made  his  large   fortune   through  advertising- 


'riMtrrs'  Int  il  ii  (otM 


Over  twenty  thousand  advertisers  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land subscribe  to  Printers'  Ink.  It  is  familiarly  known  » 
"  The  Little  Schoolmaster  in  the  Art  of  Advertising." 

laeea  ovei  60  pae^' '  .  ,  _  , 

'1  afford  to  miss  the  present  chance  o(  getdug  Printer^  Ink  ™« 
isonly$aayear(4MntsaweElt).  The  price  will  be  raised  JaDiiuT  ' 
^5  a  year ;  but  you  can  subscribe  nov  on  Ihe  two  dollar  basis  foi  W 
me — five  years  ahead  il  you  choose, — provided  you  do  it  before  N*« 
'ear's  Day.  No  u»  paying  %^  \l  vou  can  ^1  il  for  %%.  Sample  copT  ■■ 
■ee.     Address  simply  PrinUrs'  Int.  la  Spruce  street.  New  Yotit. 
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I  vols. 


/ictoiiao  Anthology  i837->895,  by  Ed- 
e  Wooian,  a  nord  by  Clara  Louiie 
Story  of  the  Pilgriim,  by  Jane  Good- 


o. — Child  Skelchei  from  George  Eliot. 


N.— Terence  Phormo.    By  Herbert  Charles 
ir  Night's  Dream.     By  Kalbaitne  Lee  Bales. 

history  ol  the  People  of  the  United  Stales.    By 


Leach,  Sheiveu.  &.  Sasi 
Elmer  (I  oo.y— A  Midiumn 

D.  Ahpletom&Co — A  .. 
John  Bach  UcUuler.  vol.  a 

Little.  Brown  S  Co.— F 
Frsnch  by  Jane  Minot  Sedg« 

Lee  &  Shepard.— Kysie  Dunlee, "  A  Golden  Girl,'  by  Sophie  May  (5.75.^ 
—The  Blue  and  The  Gray  on  Land  :  A  Lieutenant  at  FightMn.by  OhverOp- 
oc.— The  Boy  Officeisof  181a,  by  Everett  T.  Tomlioion.— On  Winds  of 
Fancy  Blown,  by  Mary  Yale  ShapJeLgb,— Poems  ol  the  Farm,  by  Alfred  C. 


e.  by  Gearge  S. 


ited  from 


Gl«H&Co.--Tbt  Letli 
college  classes.  By  H,  W 
tiOB.     ^^  George  Pit 


■of  Ji 


imeslhe  Jull  in  Eieht  Forrr 
Stryker.— The  Principlest 
-Defoe's  History  of  the  G 


Hessits.  D.  C,    Heath  &  Co— .ua.L.i=u 
Guerbet  fS.6o.) 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.— A  Comedy  in  Spa 
' -"-"^^ByJamesL-Ford   ($.50.1 -Sinners  T> 


Enahlungen.    By  H.  A. 


Raub  ($.31^ 

LoTHROP  Publish iKo  Co.— 

Julia  Magmder. 

MaCMILLAH  &  Co.— A  Lecture  on  (he  Study  of  History.  By  Lord  ActOD 
LL.  D.,D.  C.  L.  ($.75).— Roman  Lite  inlhe  Days  of  Cicero ;  Sketches  Drawn 
From  His  Letters  and  Speeches.  By  the  Rct.  Alfred  J.  Church,  U.  A. 
<$. JO.)  — Elements  of  Geometry.  By  Geor^  C.  Edwards.  Ph.  B.  ($1.10.) 
—Stories  From  Virgil.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church.  M.  A.  ($.50-!— 
Charles  Lyell  and  Modem  Geology.  By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney  I$i.a51.— Ele- 
mentary Physical  Geography.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr  i »!.«)■. —Shakespeare's 
Tragedy  of  King  Lear.  By  Israel  GoUanci  {$  45)— A  Short  History  of 
Greece.  By  W.  A.  Robinjon($i.oo).— Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Othello. 
By  Istael  Gollanct  ($.4;)- 

The  Writers  Publishing  Co.— Three  Kingdoms  :  A  hand-book  of  the 
•ciatioa.     By  Harlan  H.  Ballard. 

&  Lettres  Co.— Fables  and  Essays.     By  John  Brran. 
WHIDDEN.--Tne  Night  Moihs  of  New  England;  How  to  De- 
termine Them  Readily.     By  Edward  Knobel  (t-so), 

Allvn  &  Bacon.— A  Latin  Grammar.  By  Charles  E.  Bennelt  ($.8o). 
—Shakespeare's  Julius  Cuesai,     By  Samuel  Thurber  ($.ao). 

R.  F.  FeNNo  a  Co.— The  Story  of  a  Governess.      By  Mrs.  M.  O.  0»- 


*r„""» 


(».7S0— The  Red  bpell.  By  Francis  Gribble  ( J.so. )— Lyrics  of  Love  and 
Nalure.     By  Marie  Berti  Chapman  ((1.35.) 

THos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.— The  Abbe  Daniel.  From  the  French  of 
Andre  Theuriet.  By  Helen  B.  Dole.— Cranford,  by  Mrs.  Ga'kell,  with  a 
preface  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.— The  Three  Musketeers,  by  Ateiindie 
Dumas.— La  Belle  Nivernaise  and  Other  Stories.  By  Alphonse  Daudet. 
— The  Queen  of  the  Air.  Being  a  study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud  and 
btoriD.  By  John  Ruskin.— The  Beauties  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Dodd,  Vols.  1.,  II.— The  Wandering  Jew.  By  Eugene  Sue.  Re- 
printed from  The  Original  Chapman  and  Hall  Edition  avols.— Lorna 
Doone,  A  Romance  of  Eimoor.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore,  illustrated  ed-lion,  a 
voK— The  Faience  Violin,  by  Champfleury.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Helen  B.  Dole.— Black  Beauty  Ihe  Autobiography  of  a  Horse,  by  A. 
Sewell.— The  Water-Babies.  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby,  by  Charles 
Kinffsley. -Beautiful  Houses,  by  Louis  H.  Gibson  (Ji.oo.) 

J.  B.  LippiNLOTT  &  Co.— Chumley's  PosL  A  Story  of  Ihe  Pawnee 
Trail.  By  William  O.  Sloddard  (|LSo.l~The  Young  Castellan.  A  Tale 
of  the  English  Civil  War.     By  George  Manville  Fenn  (Ji  .50.) 

John  Wiley  &  Sows.-Minerals,  and  How  to  Study  Them.  A  Book 
for  Beginners  in  Mineralrigy.  B>'  Edward  Salisbury  Dana,  with  more  than 
3C0  illustrations.    FirsteditioD  ((1.5a) 

Longmans.  Green  &  Co —Outline  History  of  Italy,  From  The  Fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  By  Eliiabeth  M.  Sewell.  ($.90.>— A  Treatise  on 
Compuution.  An  Account  of  The  Chief  Methods  for  Contracting  and  Ab- 

* ■-'-■     '    ■■  ■    Calcujations.     By   Edward   M.   Langley,    M,  A. 

. .  ^ Qf  Eif-^ 


1  Railroad  Company 


le  following  penon- 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroai 

Two  tours  to  California  andlbe  PaciBc'doasl  will  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  February  la  and  March  ii.  189&.  Four  weeks  in  California 
on  the  lirst  tour,  four  and  and  a  half  weeks  on  the  second.  Slop  will  be 
made  at  New  Orleans  for  Uardi-Gras  festivities  on  first. 

Touts  to  Washineton,  D.  C.,  each  covering  a  period  of  three  days,  wDl 
leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  36,  1S95,  January  16,  Febru- 
ary 6  and  17,  March  19,  April  a  and  33,  and  Hay  4.  i9g6.  Rates,  including 
transportation  and  two  days'  accommodation  at  t.ie  best  Washington 
hotels,  $14.50  from  New  York  and  $11.50  from  Philadelphia,  ST3.;orrom 


."  will 


i  10  Ji 


llowing  ■ 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  January  38,  Feb 
,  and  March  j,  i8g6.     Rate,  covering  expenses  en  re 
Jso.oo  from  New  York  and  $48,00  Irom  Philadelphia. 

"  '     "      '       Richmond,  and  Washington  will  leave  New 


Tours  to  Old  Poi 
York  and  Philadelphia  Decei 
March  iz.  1896. 

n*r>,UH     (fin^r^wima     will     K. 


1  ofFlow- 
uat*  4,  11, 
aeSs.  both 


r  36.  1895,  January  33,   February  x. 


sent  on  anil 
n  411  Broad  £ 


Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


\  Inttoducti 


lughan 


.menls.     By   Ira  Remsen  and 
oc    to  General    Biology.     By 
B.  Wilson,  Ph    D.    i$i.75  ) 
Syntax.     By  Ernest  Weekley  and 


ilary  Tent- Book 


/m« 


, .    ._.      . ^f  Chemical  Laws,  / 

Upon  Ihe  Combining  Proportions  of  the  Chemic 
Cornish  M.  Se.  (i-ys-)— Macaulay's  Essay  on  U 
leal  Croswell.  f$.e>o  I— Daniel  Webster's  First . 
Fred  Newlon  Scott.    (S.6o.> 

Henry   Holt   &  Co.— Chemical   Eioerimen 
Wyatt  W.   Randall.   fS.so.i- 
William  T.  Sedgwick,  Ph.  D. 

W,  B.  Clive.— The  Tutorial  Frei 
A.  J.  Wyatl.    ($.80— AnElei 
Briggs  &  G.  H.  Bryan.    (J.So.i 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. —School  Life.    By  Eliiabetb  Knight  Tompkins. 

The  Woolfall  Publishing  Co —The  Youth's  Plutarch's  Lives.  By 
Edward  S.  Ellis.     l$.SO  > 

Havnard,  Merrill  &  Co.— Essays  bv  Charles  Lamb,  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  1$  14  1-  Reflections  on  The  French  Revolution.  By  Ed- 
mund Burke.     ($.34-1 

F.  Tennvson  Neely.— The  Comedy  of  Sentiment.  A  Novel  by  Dr. 
JIaic  Nordau.  Aulhoriied  Edition.— The  Land  of  Promise.  By  Paul 
Bourget,    Translated  from  the  French, 

A.  C.  McCluRo  &  Co.-Means  and   Ends  of  Education.      By  J.   L 


Comfort  In  Travel 

t  degree  01 
.  Falls  Rou 


r;"'' 


19  fast  trains  of  Ihe  Michigan 
"The  Niagara  FalTs  Route,"  between  Buffalo  and  and Chicaeoin 
ion  with  through  trains  from  the  east.  Passengers  are  granted  the 
:  ol  stopping  ofl  en  route  at  Niagara  Falls,  or  if  time  will  nol  per- 
oblaio  from  the  car  windows,  or  the  platform  at  Falls  View  the 
.  and  roost  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  cataract.  All  day 
3p  five  or  ten  minutes.  For  lull  infomution  inquire  of  local  ticket 
)r  address  W.  H.  Underwood,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  Buffalo. 


Established  1S70.  Published  weekly  at  $9.50  per  year,  Is  a  jourtial  of 
education  for  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  ail  teachen 
who  desire  to  have  a  complete  account  of  all  the  great  movements  in  edii- 

We  publish  The  Teacher.i'  Institute,  monthly,  $1.00  per  year ;  Thb 
Priharv  School,  $1.00  b  year;  Educational  Foundations,  $1.00  a 
year  ;  and  Our  Times  (Cuitent  Events),  monthly.  30  cents  a  year. 

E.  L.  Kellodo  &  Co..  bi  East  Ninth  street.  New  York. 


Booth's  Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00. 


BY  INHALATION  ONLY,  THE 

Australian  "Dry=Air" 
Treatment 


BOOTH'S 

HYOMEi; 


{   Paraciv 


R.  T.  Booth,  Esq, 

Df-AR  Sir:  1  se 


iE,  Md.,  Octot 


York. 

one  doilar  about  ten  days  ago  for  one  of  your 
haler  outfits.  It  came  to  hand  last  Friday  morning. 
Honey  liad  been  sufTcrinjj  severely  for  three  weeks  daily  with  ■ 
asthma.  As  soon  as  Ihe  inhaler  came  she  began  using  it,  and  after  a 
few  inhalations  the  asthma  ceased,  and  now  (Tuesday)  it  has  not  tl-- 
turned.  She  has  had  this  trouble  ever  since  she  was  seven  years  old, 
and  is  now  forty,  and  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  In  search  of 
relief,  purchasing  evcrrthing  we  saw  advertised.  When  you  consider 
all  this,  I  Ibitik  il  [s  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  once  usitig  Ihe 
inhaler  should  remove  the  trouble  entirely. 

\'ery  trulv  youi5, 

(Rev.)  Ceorcr  W.  Honey. 


t«444444«4*««««444444*«««4*44****^'*^ 
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fREE  re>'r„:"§wEET  Ho/ae"|oar 

YwClHlceofPniiiluias.  '^oatail9'^Sc»K 

MOST  ranum  aa  ude. 

Number  in  UM  exceeds  any  other  one  article  of  furniture.  Has 
gladdened  half  a  million  hearts.  Solid  Oak  throughout,  haud- 
mbbed  finish.  Veiy  handsome  carvings.  It  stands  5  ft.  high,  is 
3)i  ft.  wide,  writing  bed  34  inches  deep.  Drop'  leaf  closes  and 
locks.    A.  brass  rod  for  curtain. 


.    Il  Le  tuitt  Of  «k. 


E.  T>0ltib«4  uitlqiiB  flDlih^wlth  b«autlfaUr  iralnad  f^- 
HU.  baid  uid  toot  mu  an  npholitsrsd  with  tUk 
' — '-  In  cDuWaeUoa.    It  ti  (nllr  swimtMcL 


„       _  ir  Boapa  src  sold  DnUrelv  on  their  merit*  with  a  saan 
of  purity.    Thouaande  ot  fanilllea  use  tbem.  aod^iBTi 
■   ttiAUf  yeara,  lu  erer;  laoallty ,  mSDr  In  ymir  Tldnlty. 


•  M  t 

.  Al 

'  IK_  . 

<  Auiavi 


M  ML  OLD  ENOUSa  CASTILB  SOAP 

1-4  MS.  dene  OATMEAL  TOtLET  SOAP     . 

■•4  IIOL.ELITE  OLVCOUNE  TOOET  SOAP    . 

jfeV  $10.00.  „-..» 


OUR  QREAT  COMBINATION  BOX. 

1-4  INK.  LASDtrS  TAR  SOAP 

ftt*lllbl•  PnTuU  n  «f  duidnit 
laqnalH  for  waahlns  ladiei'  b 
1-4  DDL  SULPnOI  SOAP 

I  Boma  1 01..  M 

I>alleM*.teaiMd,. 

I  JAR  muesu  COLD  cream   .     . 

SootblBS.   Cuna  chapped  (kin. 
I  BOTTLE  NOWESKA  TOOm  t>OWDG> 


1  PACKET  SPANISa  ROSE  SACMET        .       .       M 

I  STICK  NAPOLEON  SRAVINa  SOAP      .       . M 

TBE  COKTBNTS,  BOUOHT  AT  RETAIL.  COST  ll*.tl 
PREMIUM  WOan  AT  teTAH,  .  .  .tIMI 
7«B  atlcd  OraUa.]  Ut.W 


•  tlM  Qmds  30  Days  bvlon  Bin  It  Sse. 


After  trial  yon — the  consumer  —  pay  the  usual  retail  value  of  the 
Soaps  only.  All  middlemen's  profits  accrue  to  you  in  a  valuable  pre- 
mium. The  manufacturer  alone  adds  Value;  every  middleman  adds 
Cost.  The  Larkin  plan  saves  you  Aa^  the  cost  —  saves  you  half  the 
regular  retail  prices.    Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  know  these  facts. 

u  Snd  an  tbt  Soapt,  etc.,  of  natxetHed  qaalitj  and 
■n-  and  aM  nprtteattd,  remit  tlO.OQ;  ifaot,aotifr 
rdcr,  wc  mate  no  charge  for  what  joa  bare  oa«f. 


0  send  cash  with  order — it  is  not  asked  —  but  if  you 

,  J ..ill  receive    in  addition  to   all   extras    named,  a   nice   , 

:  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  shipment  da;  after  order  is  received.     | 
Vour  money  will  be  refunded  without  argument  or  comment  if  the  Box  or  Pre- 
mium does  not  prove  all  expected.    We  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  all  goods. 


THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFQ.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I  offer  of  tbc  Larkin  Sox 


tiAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSOM 

~     '  GUIOKLY  DIBSOUVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  BOLUTION 


"~IMUAII      fiiODENE  'MAHUFAGilfiMHo'cO..  CIHCINNATI,  0.,  U.  ■.  A. 

'  BIRIIAlAflRTl'     " ^- ^--.-1— A »-.-= ^ — 

«AIT». 


New  Books. 

It  is  hard  for  Eastern  people  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  Itind  of  life  to  be  found  in  some 
of  our  Western  states,  where  Indians  and 
hardly  white  men  compose  the  populatioo 
and  troops  of  cavalry  and  infantiy  arescai- 
tcred  here  and  there  to  keep  peace  beiweeo 
them.  Owen  Wisicr  has  written  a  volume 
of  short  stories,  Red  Men  and  WUte.  of 
this  exciting  Western  life,  most  of  the  inci- 
dents of  wtich  are  founded  on  fact.  The 
author  in  these  stories  brings  out  points 
that  are  not  generally  considered  outside  of 
states  where  there  arc  Indian  reservations. 
One  of  these  is  that  white  men  arc  often 
greatly  to  blame  for  Indian  uprisings.  The 
action  of  Kinney,  the  interpreter,  iti  the 
story  oi  ■'  Little  Big  Horn  Medicine  "  show 
this.  '■  The  Serenade  at  Siskiyou  "  shows 
how  a  club  of  woman  sentimentalists  al- 
lowed their  feelings  to  run  away  with  their 
judgment,  with  a  denouement  that  was 
startling.  The  other  stories  are  "  Spccimtn 
Jones,  "  The  General's  Bluff,"  "  Salvation 
Gap,"  "The  Second  Missouri  Comprom- 
ise," "  La  Tinaja  Boniia,"  and  "  A  Pilgrim 
on  the  Gila."  The  book  has  many  spirited 
illustrations,  by  Frederick  Remington. 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

An  account  of  the  animal  kingdom  in 
clear  and  simple  language  is  contained  id 
The  Popular  History  of  Animals  fer 
Young  People,  by  Henry  Schcrren,  F.  7..  S. 
As  this  book  is  intended  chiefly  for  youag 
people,  no  formal  classification  has  been 
given,  and  popular  names  have  been  used 
throughout.  The  main  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  however,  have  been  plainly 
indicated  and  modern  classificaiion  has 
been  practically  followed.  As  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  natural  history  as  a 
science  the  book  is  of  great  value.  No 
family  ought  to  be  without  such  a  book 
that  the  children  can  read  at  leisure,  and 
thus  be  led  toobserve  the  habits  of  animals. 
There  are  numerous  wood  cuts  scattered 
through  the  text  and  thirteen  colored  plates 
giving  groups  of  animals.  The  covers  are 
beveled  boards  and  the  binding  cloth  with 
a  beautifully  colored  artistic  design.  (J,  B, 
Lippincott  Co,,  New  York,    ti.oo.) 

7  At  Red  Spell,  by  Francis  Crebble.  is  a 
novelette  in  which  is  given  a  vivid  picture 
of  Paris  during  the  fight  between  the  Com- 
mune and  the  Versaiilais.  It  is  a  tale  of 
love  and  jealousy,  finallv  ending  with  the 
death  of  the  young  Communist  who  is  the 
principal  character  in  the  story.  The 
frontispiece  is  by  Frank  M.  Gregory. 
(Frederick  A,  Stokes  Co.,  New  York  ) 

In  a  volume  of  the  Bijou  series  entitled 
Bohemia  Invaded,  James  L.  Ford  gives  a 
series  of  sketches  of  Netv  York  life  thtf 
are  mostly  of  a  humorous  character,  and 
describe  experiences  that  many  will  recog- 
nize as  characteristic  of  the  metropolis. 
The  frontispiece  is  by  A.  W,  B,  Lincoln. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Tragedy  of  Othello  has  been  added 

to  the  series  of  handsome  little  volumes 
known  as  the  Temple  S  lakespeare.  Itbas 
a  preface  giving  a  history  of  the  play  ard  a 
glossary,  the  same  as  tbe  other  volume!, 
besides  a  short  criticism  by  Coleridge.  Tbe 
frontispiece  is  the  Felton  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare.   (Ivtacmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.   4S 

Elizabeth  Phipps  Train,  in  tbe  novelette 


life  in  which  plot  and  incident  are  supretne 
and  character  drawing  subordinate.  As 
may  be  surmised  the  story  is  dramaticallr 
told  and  in  places  is  tbrilling.  The  book 
has  several  excellent  halftone  iUostralioiu. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott,  Co.,  Philadelpbia.    7S 
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Lyons  Silks, 

Fresb  importations  for  the  Holiday 
and  Ball  Season.  ^Magnificent  White 
■and  Colored 

Brocades, 

Rich  Chene  Taffetas, 

Plaid  5ilks. 

Satin   Duchesse,   Peau  de  Sole. 
Faille,  Taffetas,  Gros  Grain, 

RICH   WHITE   SILKS 

for  Wedding  Gowns. 
Novelties  for  'Bridesmaids'  Dresses 

Lyons    Dress    Velvets. 

Trimming   Velvets,  Grenadines, 
Oaje,  Crepe. 

33t«u)wau  cC  1 91^  6t. 

NEW  YORK. 


LADIES 


If  any  one  believes  for  an  imtaot  chat 
Donald  G.  Miccheil.  the  author  of "  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor."  could  write  anything  dull 
tie  ought  to  read  his  English  Lands,  Let- 
ters, and  Kings,  Queen  Annt  and  the 
Georges,  ia  which  he  has  resurrected  some 
almost  forgotCen  worthies  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  ([iven  us  fresh  pictures  of  some 
of  whom  we  still  have  lively  remembrances. 
His  touch  is  light,  yet  sure,  and  he  has 
blended  fact,  anecdote,  and  criticism,  in  so 
delightful  a  way  that  the  reader  cannot  (ail 
to  be  interested.  Among  the  personages 
whom  Mr.  Mitchell  presents  to  view  are 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu.  Alexander  Pope, 
Richardson.  Fielding,  Gray,  Dr.  Jobnson, 
Boswtli,  Gibbons,  Goldsmitb,  Ht:me.  Chat- 
lerion,  Crabbc,  Cowper,  Miss  Edgeworth. 
Bums,  Coleridge,  Lamb.  Wordsworth,  and 
others.  He  seizes  and  presents  in  few 
words  and  with  those  graces  of  style  of 
nhicb  be  is  master  the  most  tellirg  points 
about  each  of  these  persons.  As  bait  biog- 
raphies and  half  critical  essays,  these 
sketches  are  unsurpassed.  Taken  as  a 
whole  they  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  life  and 
thought  in  the  last  century.  The  volume 
ts  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland. 
;Cbarles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.50.) 

Who  among  the  writers  of  to-day  has 
described  in  a  more  Striking  way  scenes  in 
the  West  than  Captain  Charles  King.  U.  S. 
A.?  His  familiarity  with  Indians,  cowboys, 
soldiers,  and  other  types  to  be  found  in  the  1 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  apparent  | 
to  the  reader  before  many  pages  have  been  , 
read.  The  new  volume  b^  this  popular 
author  contains  two  exciting  stories  for 
boys.  Trooper  Ross,axtA  Signal  Butte.  The 
book  is  illustrated  by  Charles  H.  Stephens. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,    it. 50.) 

In  A  New  Alice  in  fVonJerland  the 
children  will  read  of  a  series  of  adventures 
t>f  their  little  heroine  as  strange  as  those 
ftith  which  they  are  already  familiar.  There 
are  animals  chat  talk  and  reason,  wonder- 
ful transformations,  and  olher  marvelcus 
happenings  as  Alice  passes  through  the 
land.  Young  and  imaginative  readers  who 
wish  to  "  go  somewhere,"  will  not  be  averse 
to  taking  the  journey  with  her.  The  book 
has  sixty-seven  illustrations  by  Anna  M. 
Richards,  Jr.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Pbila. 
li.So.) 

Helen  B.  Dole  has  translated  from  the 
French  for  English- speaking  readers  a 
charming  story  of  French  life  by  Andr^ 
Theuriet  i-ntitled  Tke  Abbi  Daniel.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  sensational  about  it,  yet  the  I 
characters  are  so  faithfully  described  and  | 
are  so  interesting  in  themselves  and  the  I 


The 


USE 
.ONLY 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

BOOTS  and  SHOES 


VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDINGS 

Quaranlee  skirt   edges 

from  wearingout.  Don't 

takeany  binding  unless  you  too  "S.H.ifl" 

on  the  Ubel  no  matter  what  •nybody  tell* 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  yon,  w« 


San 
to  lb. 

dforumplai,  *ti(ivlD[l*bels  und  nutertali, 
S.H.tM.Ca.P.0.  Bm  699.  N«r  York  Chy. 

i 

\ 

SAVE  \  YOUR  FUEL 

By  Ddug  our  (atom  pipe)  RADUTNL 
With  Hi  120  Cross  TutM, 

TWO.      Drop  poiUl  (or  proab  from 

TO  IHTROOUCE  OUR  RUUTOR, 
\  the  first  order  froni  each  oeliliboAood 
I  Oiled  St  WHOLESALE  price,  uut  aeouw 


The  St.  Denis  Hotel 


NEW  YORK 


The  St.  I>eaiiii  the  mmceauiIlT  looted  hotel  1b 
tbe  maropotl*.  coeducled  on  Ibe  EuropcBn  plan  at 
modenu  pricea.  II  hai  been  recenUr  eolarsed  by  a 
buidaome  addition  thai  doublea  Iti  tonner  capacliy. 
The  new  DlHinrRtm  la  one  of  Lhe  KeeK  nedmena 
of  CoUmlal  Decocalloo  la  thlt  countrr.  Within  ■ 
ndluaof  iifaw  blocki  Irom  the  hotel  sie  all  the  edo- 
Cfliooal  publiahen  of  the  city. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Paor. 


J.  tar  MODdiBc,  and  hlcUy  Mm- 


t)earr'ptloD  uid  prleea  on 


BUCKIYK   BCLL  FOUNDRY, 

-tnnoiirMATl.  o.,  n.  a.  A- 

aobsvUCoUmS^Aaadaw  BELLS 


Crown  Lavender  J 

"-     5ALTS.         -         ■ 


f  WORLD-WIDE     POPULARITY! 

f    THS   DELICIOUS  PBRFUME  AND  THE   FAMOUS 

J  nRAB-APPLE 
t    ^B  Bl-OSSOiVlS 

^m«  ,.^    delicale  per-  "^S^B^EK  lered boltlesonlV. 

\         ii^V       fume  of  highest  (jual-  f^^^^^Sc  Memrtolltatiia- 

'-P    by    unprini 


5  ^B^THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  COMPANY, 

S  l""-^^"~w  '77  ^^^  Bond  Street,  London. 


WA**-  TUBa         VJEfi         tHUift 


.....  0000003 

7»lihSU,0la»diid,0.  ^^^       ^^^       ^^^      ^^^^      ^^^F      ^^^F^     ^B^F 

P,p.,SXJSri^oum.  I    USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  RESTONSONDAY.  . 
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Minerals,  and  How  to  Study 
Them. 


Book  [or  Becinnen  la  Miner 
Sausbvuv  DA^>.  Vile  Unin 
Author  o(  iTut-book  of  Minei 
3f  Dana's  ^yst- m  ol  Mincnloi 


logy.    By  Edutaiid 
,1o/jf,SixIhEd"on 


Problems  in  the  Use  and  Ad- 
justment of  En^ineerinr 
Instruments. 


PeoDiylpaaia,     i6aio,  morocco,-       -       -    91.00 

A  Handbook  for  Surveyors. 

By  Munntu)  Mmbikan,  Profemor  ol  Civil  Engla- 
cerlng  Id  Lehish  UnlTCrtlty,  uul  John  P.  Bmioks, 
lulructor  in  (  ItII  EnglaHriag  In  Lcbigb  Uol- 
yenlty.    First  Ealilop.    Flnt  Thouuod.    lemo, 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS.  New  York. 
$7Jf  a  Month— evenings  to 

WRITERS 

who  liirn,  •nd  reproen  t  Blxler'i  popiilar  Syllem 
of  PItJilal  Tralnlaf  In  feniuAaililp,  at  their 
own  bomea.  Muiclci  tiaiaed,  atrsiKthenfdH  con- 
trolled-apetdandriKlnihoneBt  limc-loi  labor, 

learn— eaay  id  leicb.  %aaiIfuT  Parchment  Diplo- 
ma granted.  Our  M-«0  Teacb.r'a  and  Asenfa 
Ctatflt  which  enablnyoti  to ETaduitevt  home  and 
makeVrfta  month  crenmii.  lent  (or  •I.and  bought 
hack  II  not  aatliiaclory.  Cooalala  of  |ij  SeU-inatruc- 
tor,  iopp..  cloib.jHaB.  7!e  In  Bualnai  Penman, 
nonlbly  i  vear.  iSpp..  qitj,  £tc.  (8)  Pocket  Manual, 

Kpp.  clolb.  i;om.bTucDes  in  a  nuuhell.nc.    it) 

fa.    (J  A'f.  Outfit,  »., 

Affei.    Said  jc,  aump  and  aee  tcao/ jr^M  £tt, 
Blsl«r  Bnaliiaw  Collage  Co.,  Wooatar,  Okln 
/A  you  WAXT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

^  "  'Koki.  NoielH  •".,  amid  to    ''    **" 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publlaheraod  Importer, 


Bencbe^t  Tool;  &*  Supplie; 

Lowexl  Piicei.    Headquarter*.    Send  tor  Catalonia. 
Special  discount  tor  Schools  and  Cla^Hs. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  '^^g.*^ 

SHORTHAND. 

■ww,^^-^^  wai  the  ISAAC  PITMAN  9T8TKM 
WSY?  adopted  and  taught  in  the  Naw  Vobk 

J>  Vf  A  T'ii  K'  ''  '■  •*"  t*sT.  and  baa  the  Urn/ 
JfJLVA  (  >>£>  and  man  ^actieai  teil-books. 

^Ilika»<l  and  Spwlmt*  Patu  n-tt. 
lUAO  PITKAK  *  80IIB,  38  irulon  Sq,,  B.  T. 

AT*.,oor«Hbilu  Llreanctpractlcalmeihodi.  bpedal 

The  Posse  Gymnasium 

offen  ■  thorough  noroDal  course.  Medals  Cot 
iDeihods:  Boston.  1893,  Chicago,  1893,  and 
Antwerp,  1894.     Summer  course.  July  ?—  "" 


narrative  runs  its  course  with  sucb  easy  | 
grace  that  one  cannot  help  being  ctiarmed.  1 
The  book  is  bound  in  leather,  with  an  elab- 
orate leaf  and  scroll  design  stamped  on  the  | 
lover.  It  is  finely  illustrated.  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston.) 

These  is  Only  One  Way 
To  reach  the  Cotton  States  and  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  that  is  | 
via  the  Southern  Railway.  "Piedmont  Air 
Line  "  This  has  been  fully  demonstrated  1 
within  the  past  four  weeks.  To  meet  the  ^ 
demand  of  the  traveling  public,  the  South- ' 
em  Railway  has  been  running  its  vestibule d  1 
limited  trains  in  two  and  three  sections 
Commencing  Sunday,  October  6,  a  third ' 
limited  train  was  put  on,  called  the  Exposi- 
tion Flyer,  leaving  New  York  p  1  o'clock 
A.  M.,  reaching  Atlanta  following  morning  1 
at  10  o'clock.  The  patronage  of  this  train 
has  been  far  beyond  expectation,  and  if  ii , 
continues  to  increase  as  It  has  done  in  the 
past  week,  it  will  require  two  sections  to  ■ 
accommodate  the  travel.  The  Southern 
Railway  enjoys  terminal  facilities  at  Atlanta  ' 
and,  in  fact,  in  nearly  every  Southern  city 
of  importance,  that  no  other  line  has,  con 
sequently  are  prepared  10  give  the  traveling 
public  better  facilities  and  accommodations, 
Glucinum  or  beryllium,  the  metal  found 
in  beryl  and  emerald,  is  ceasing  to  be  a 
chemical  rarity,  and  promises  to  come  into 
practical  use  before  long.  It  is  lighter  and 
stronger  than  aluminum,  but  its  chief  value 
lies  in  its  electrical  conductivitv,  being  as 
high  as  that  of  silver.  Us  value  now  is 
$1783  a  pound. 

The  British  surveying  ship  Penguin  has 
recently  discovered  the  deepest  spi  t  in  the 
Pacific  that  has  yet  been  found.  The 
deepest  place  hitherto  known,  a  locality 
near  Japan,  was  4,655  fattionis,  but  at  the 
new  place  mentioned  above  (lat.  23°  40'  S., 
long.  175°  10'  W.)  the  line  broke  when 
4,900  fathoms  had  run  out. 

"Art  Education  "  has  been  entirely  rt- 
modeled.  The  title  page  is  a  strong  work 
of  art  by  Harper  R.  Hunter,  designer  to 
Tiffany's.  The  cover  is  of  heavy  antique 
paper ;  color,  an  artistic  brown,  and  the 
rich,  reddish-brown  ink  harmonizes  with  ' 
ihe  cover  p  per  perfectly  so  that  the  eflect 
IS  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  highest 
class  art  journals  of  the  day.  The  insidr 
is  the  finest  of  coated  or  "wood  cut' 
paper  which  brings  out  the  exquisite  half- 
tone engravings  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  frontispiece  of  the  first  number  of  the 
"  Complete  Edition,"  as  the  new  form  is 
called,  is  an  excellent  reproduction  of 
Turner's  "  Venice  "  which,  wiih  the  histori- 
cal sketch  appended,  enables  the  teacher  at 
a  distance  from  museums  of  art  to  give  her 
pupils  an  insight  into  the  work  of  this  great 
master  oi  landscape  painting. 

This  number  is  devoted  mainly  to  a 
r^sum^  of  the  summer  conventions  of  art 
and    manual    training    teachers,  including 

Eortraits  ol  severnl  leaders  in  manumeotai 
nes  ol  work.  There  is  also  much  of  news 
and  personal  nature  relating  to  teachers 
and  schools  in  this  field  and  a  strong  edi- 
torial on  the  sub]  ct  of  examination  ques- 
tions in  drawing  loi  teachers.  The  editorial 
staff  now  consists  of  the  following:  James 
Clell  Witter,  editor  and  manager;  associ- 
ates, Henry  T.  Bailey,  state  director  of 
drawing,  Massachusetts;  Walter  S.  Good- 
nough,  director  of  drawing  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic schools  and  Chas  A.  Bennett,  professor 
ol  manual  training.  Teachers  college.  New 
York  city.  Prolessor  Bennett  has  charge 
of  the  "  Depaitment  of  Manual  Training  in 
Art  Education."  which  is  an  important  part 
of  the  magazme,  contributed  to  by  many  of 
the  ablest  writers  on  this  subject.  The 
magazine  is  now  published  by  the  J.  C. 
Witter  Co.,  8S3  Broadway,  N.  Y.,in  two 


The  Magic  Touch 

Of  Hood's  SarsaparlUa.  Ton  smik  U 
tha  idea.      Bat  U  yoa  Htiffer  fraa 

Dyspepsia 

And  Indigestion,  try  a  botUe,  and  be- 
fore you  have  taken  half  a  dozen  da■e^ 
Tou  will  involuntaril;  tbinfc,  and  no 
doubt  exclaim, 

"That  Just  Hits  It!" 

"Tliat  soothing  effect  Is  a  ma^ 
tonchl"  Uood'a  Sarsaparllla  gent^ 
tones  and  strengthens  the  etomacli 
and  digestive  organs,  fnvlRoratea  tba 
llyer,  creates  a  natural,  healthy  deslie 
for  food,  gives  refreshing  sleep,  and 
tn  short,  taisea  the  healtli  tone  of  Um 
«ntli«  system.     Remember 

Hood's:::;!  Cures 

'  Tak«  Hood's  PIUs  (it  sick  Headache. 


m 


Nervous  prostration, 
brain  fatigue,  loss  of 
appetite,  sleeplessness 
controlled  .  and  cured 
by 


HSHNEMSNN 

Mgdlcal  College  and  Hospital 

OP  CHICAOO.  II.UNOI8. 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machinery. 

•  A  Latbee  tor  woM 


attOooue  oiul  pftet 
iitt/rct  by  maU. 
W.  F.  A  JOHN  BABNES  CO., 

Oil  Buby  Street,  Rooaroaii.  Ui 


finr  A  Vm.,  PUlJnc  H 


m.  Depi  ■«,  Cilamlnt,m. 


mM^^m 


«)>,M«Bi^inr,X< 


jUDDERmSTIttES. 


COBB  Sf*^"^,."'  Bpenhraa,  DUtaO*. 
baM*,ct<>.  I>li)k*n(HenIil,llAaaM,a*i»Tatk. 
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editions— the  "Method  Edition"  at  75 
cents  per  year,  devoted  as  its  name  implies, 
to  metbods  of  teaching  drawing  and  kin- 
dred arts,  and  the  "  Complete  Edition  "  at 
$1.50,  devoted  to  art  edacatioain  its  broad- 
est sense. 

Delegates 

To  the  annual  meeting  of  superintend- 
eots  of  NatioDal  Educational  Association 
to  beheld  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  February, 
1896,  will  6nd  the  fastest  and  most  superbly 
equipped  trains  for  through  Pullman  cars 
on  t3e  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Plant  system 
operating  in  connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  This  is  the  only  line  via 
Richmond  and  Charleston. 

Teachers  of  science  will  be  pleased  to 
learn,  tbat  the  Ziegler  Electric  Co.,  141 
Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (which  enjoys 
such  a  wide  and  enviable  reputation  (or  the 
manufacture  of  low  priced,  though  well 
made  and  serviceable  scientlQc  apparatus 
for  schools  and  colleges),  is  about  to  go  to 
press  with  their  "  Addena  A."  a  descriptive 
and  illustrated  price  list  of  new  and  im- 
proved physical  apparatus.  Write  them 
lor  a  copy,  giving  name  and  address,  and 
mention  this  journal. 

Low  Excursion   Rates   South    and 
Pacific  Coast, 

The  Souihem  Railway  (Piedoiont  Air 
Line)  have  just  issued  a  circular  announce 
iDg  low  excursion  rates  to  Southern  Cities  , 
and  Wintei  resorts.  The  new  paints  to 
which  exrursion  tickets  are  sold  this 
winter  include  many  prominent  Southern 
cities.  This  great  system  penetrates  every 
Southern  state  over  its  own  rails  ;  operates 
■olid  trains,  ve.'tibuled  sleeping  and  dining 
cars,  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 
Jacksonville,  Tampa,  Atlanta,  Augusta, 
Ashevilte  Chattanooga.  Birmingham,  Mem- 
phis. This  is  the  route  that  forms  the 
yreai  California  Limited  via  New  Orleans 
in  connection  with  the  Sunset  Limited,  the 
most  elegant  appointed  train  service  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  For  rates, 
schedules,  etc.,  call  on  or  address,  R.  D. 
Carpci-ter,  general  agent.  Alex.  S. 
Thweatt,  Eastern  passenger  agent.  271 
Broadway,  New  York. 

D«B't  k*mw  tivabl^butlt  jou  Hbt 


J.  Sclwin  Tait  &  Sons  aonouDce  a  new 
work  of  fiction  entitled  A  Savage  of  Civili- 
aalion.  There  is  no  author's  name  to  the 
book,  which  contains  a  story  of  an  embit- 
tered life  and  an  unheard  of  revenge.  The 
narrative  shows  that  even  amid  the  flames 
ot  anarchy,  love  will  have  its  way. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Koad  controls  the  Din- 
ing Stations  on  its  line  and  they  receive  un- 
tinted  praise. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap 
is  dried  a 
whole  year. 

That's  why 
it  lasts   so. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  la  a  Joy  Forever. 

0RIEITU.CBEU,:U6ICUiBEADTIFlEB, 

HWBOTM  T«D.  PiB  plea. 


■end    thla  ^ 
BdvertiMment  and  Itt  T 
^  emaXm  in  itampa  and  we  will  aend  ;oa  r 
4  a  M  lb.   sample  of    the  bait  T   in- 
'4  parted.    Any  kind  yon  may  asleot. 

J        HOW  ARE  TOUR 

UHINA  CLOSETS?  I 

4  Ara  ths  old  diahsB  cUpped  altd  f 
A  oraoked,  and  tmsoitad  to  aetting  off  a  ^ 
4  ipotlen  Uble-clothr  We 
4  plentih  it  FREE. 
4  Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  Coffeei.  w 
jotiT  health,  when  you  T 
lie   best  at  .       -  •• 

^  PRlfMIUMS  for  <  , 

A  and  Toilet  Seta.  Banqnctand  Hanging  r 
A  L«inp«,'Watoliea,  Clooka.  MaeioBozei,  ^ 
4  Cook  Book!,  Watch-Clocks,  Cbenile  > 
4  Table  OoTeia,  Cnps  and  Baucera,  ^ 
A  Platci,  Knivea  and  Forka,  Tumblers,  ^ 
^  OoblatB.  given  to  Club  Agenta,  k 

<  ROOD  mCDWES  »•!•  "?»•'«■»  i 

4  »«p^^^(a»*«»»— -  ordera  for  oni  ^ 
4  oelebrated  Teas,  Coffees.  BakiDg  Pow-  ^ 
^  dcr  and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  8M  k 
J  Iba.  of  Fine  Teaa  by  mail  or  expreea  L 
^  for  93.00 ;  chargea  paid.  Headqnar-  L 
^  tera  In  U.  B.  for  Pore  Teas,  Ooffeea,  ^ 
A  Eztraota.  Baking  Powder  and  Bpioea.  r- 
4  Beautiful  Panel  (size  lliSBinohea)  r 
4  FREE  to  all  Patrons.  For  tnU  r- 
4  partienlara,  addxaaa  » 

^TlisMilisrituTuEo.,b 

4  31  &  83  Tesey  Street,  r 
j  P.  0.  Box  280.  NEW  YORK.  ► 


' trsi'wr'or'liaM  ImlUtlntii.    SI,IKO  Raward  tc 


HIIRpN][NE||iCE||^ 


Baud  uunp  tor  Mwk  on  Facial  B 


10 


2  Eoanu,  S  1 .00  per  daj  and  Dpwarda.  T 

Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 
teachers'  help,  should  send  a  card  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  get  a 
larger  salary  next  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 

61  East  Ninth  St..  N.  V 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

FOR  THE  COnPLEXION 

Has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  century.  It  was  originally  made  for  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  of  her  time — Madame  Julie  R£camier — and  by  its  constant  use  she  retained 
her  exquisite  complexion  until  her  death,  at  eighty. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  the  only  preparation  of  its  kind  which  has  received 
the  indorsements  of  eminent  physicians  and  chemists.  Used  by  Her  Royal  Higbncfi 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Mesdames  Adelina  Patti,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. James  Brown  Potter,  Langtry,  Lillian  Russell,  and  thou- 
sands of  fashionable  women  all  over  the  world. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  not  a  cosmetic.     You  apply  it  | 
at  night  and  wash  it  off  in  the  morning. 


HABBIET  HUBBARD  AYER, 


Price  $1.50  per  Jar.     Sample  bottle  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

Recamier  Mfg  Co.,  131  W.  :tlst  St.,  New  York. 
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MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  32,  1895,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  th 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

ExatninatUm  copy  nent:  Single  and  DovbU  Entry  for  SO  eenUi 
atngU  Entry,  80  cetU».    Correspondence  regueated, 

THOMPSON,   BROWN  &  CO.,  PnbUsherB,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 


A  fflSTORY  OF  ART, 

Far  ScHaols.   Stminaries.  ami  CtOUgts.  and  A 

SlHdenli  and  Ttmriata  m  £mre^. 

By  Wn.  H.  QOODYEAR,  B  A. 


"  Goodyor't  Hlitoty  or  Art  i*  all  thU  could 
■Iml  u  a  Teit-BocA  on  tbli  wbiea.  We 
eich    rcMT    niita    Iscreulnc    dellant    aul    In 


recommeorf   it  Ci 
■tlliV,  /y.JT.  C*Mr. 

S14   Iliad's**' 

Special  imiea  for  lotradueUon. 

A.   S.    BARNES   A   CO..   PahlbhMi, 

St  Baat  T«nth  Bt-.  N«w  Yerfc. 


TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 
IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Lanfniace,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

B7  SOUTHWORTH  ud  GODDARD. 

Tluocare  w«rk*of  Metling  meril.    Tbeic  ate  man;  other  such  upon  oar  liM. 

Oar  Cata/tlmt,  Pria  LiU  .H^frrw  t/ IntrtJneliin  mdSrekHii  mil  m  utHit^itn. 

lEACH.  SHEWEU  %.  SINBORN,    New  Tort.    Boston.    Chicago. 


A     MODEL     TEXT-BOOK, 

HUTCHISON'S  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Revised    Edition     1800. 

The  rapid  increue  io  the  sale  of  tliis  book  has  necessitated  Che  m&kiDg  of  a  new  set  o(  electro- 
type plitei  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  opportunity  formaking  any  chaaees  that  would 
keep  the  book  full;  up  to  date.  Amone  the  new  featurei  will  be  noticed  a  more  pleasing  style  of 
type,  new  illustrations,  a  new  chapter  on  first  aid  m  accideots,  topical  outlinea,  eiperimenli,  etc. 
The  new  edition,  like  the  pnvioui  one.  (nlly  meets  the  requiremenU  ttl  the  Uws  ptescribiog  iuatnic- 
tlcn  in  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  atimulants  and  narcotics. 

Price  for  introdnctioD  f  1.08,  for  exchange,  60  centi. 

llIHiRD,  MERRILL  ft  CO.,  Poblisbers,  kl-kl  East  Tenth  Street,  lef  York. 

H.  I.  SMITH,  14  AihbnrMn  ?«m,  Bottan.  I.  r.  WILLUKB,  ISl  Wibuh  Are.,  OhlMf  o. 


yLYER,  BDRDETT  &  COMPANY,  PflbMers, 

Approved  Text-Books  Embodying  ProgresslTe  Educational  Methods. 

SOSrON  NmWYORK  OHIOAQO  RHILADMLRHIA 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noa  Wainnt  St.,  Philadelphia 

PnUiiheraof  HktniltoB,  Locke  &  Clftrk'i  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS" 

"We  do  a&isa  to  IpeBd  aetan  or  elvlit  jean  morel,  scr'.plaa  toffather  so  mnch  mtasablo  Latin  and 
•n^  aamteht  be  leaned  otbatwlaa  euflr  and  dellaatfallT  la  one  itii.~-Xa.va. 

^tnttTomtr,  Btraa*.  OUfrp,  SathHt,  OMi,^fmmal,  Urt.  Bomtr't  lUad,  Oatptl  of  at.  Ah*,  sad 
XaniufSatf*  An^taalM,  each  to  teadoTi  for  oramlBatlon.  iSjW. 

darfa  Prmttteat  uid  JVanwailiie  HoHia  grammar;  adapted  to  the  iBtarUnoar  Serle*  of  olaulos,  and 
WaU  other  vetUBS.   FMo*  to  leaehen  for  eiamlaaOon.  UXI. 

^^HWaCi  Standard  fiMoAen.  Pnte*  ^nurtowi  Bftaktr,  iVtHwOfi  Sekiwl  BMsrtH,  idrd'i  Sitool  Bit- 
UH^Jlmfea-t  AmAbrtM.  nM. 

^rSampttpaat4ofovjIiu*H<nMrtn'^.   Bend  for  tnau  aod  new  eatalocne  or  all  odt  f^tilieatlom. 


"IHPROVBMENT  THE  ORDBR  OF  THS  AQE." 


THREE  NEW  MODEL 

SMITH  PREMIER  TTPEWRITERS 

Nob.   2,  3,   AND  4. 

HAVE    YOU    EXAMINED    THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofore  Orerlooked  by  Other  MennUcturer.. 


MJr,„  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
"•"°1?.i:'.°K  WBS.Vill.TftJ';.'""""'      Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


rl/H,  IS.  C.,1  /^' 

;"ci'i.r'Ki-.K.i 


tn 


Translations  S 

3  Literal  andOQCXXXX 
g  Interlinear  ooQqocx 

QQOOOOOOQ  *7  Volumes 

Dictionanesg 

QpOGreek,  Latin,  French, 
QggGerman,  Italian,  Spanis: 

Q       AXTHUK  Binns  a  CO.       ( 

O    *  Cooper  InatitDte,  M.  Y.  City  < 


f-^'D  A  TIC  I     SPECIMEN   COPIES 
Ult/VllOl     MAILED   FREE  OF 

The  School 
Husic  Review. 

I  monthly  periodical  devoted  lo  the  interests  of 
Music  in  Schooti.      Published  on  the  Gnl  of 
every  month,  price,  5  cents  i  Annual  Subiciip- 
tloD,  including  posta|re,  50  cents. 
Each  number  cuaulns  one  or  more  iTCClall,  ■■ 

Kted  School  SoDEs,  In  both  n^— ' ■■—'■- 

0  the  capacities  of  the  chllarei 


idlBltHl 

id  tests  ia  alchl  nnKiniE- 


ipplement,  c ,    .. 

ol  Sans,  It  frcqueolly  preaented.  Thia  ia  civa 
oDiy  with  the  number  with  wtiicfa  it  is  issued  and  li 
afterward!  sold  at  ihe  price  mai ked  ut»a  it. 

A  list  of  the  music  which  has  already  appeanJ 
will  he  sent  on  appliciiioa.  which  may  beotttalsH 
separately,  price,  ]  cents  per  number. 


Camplttt  List  of  ScMoal  Smtgt,    Actim  Sfup. 

Sckeel  Canlatat.  and  Oftriltai.  maiUd 

fret  aptn  appltcation . 

NOVELLO,  EWER   &  CO., 

at  E*it  17th  Street,  New  York. 


E«I«I1.Y  PAI«ISED, 

and  a  thorough  knowledfie  ol  the  aubiect  acqalnd 
by  the  pupil  who  completes 

WILLIAMS  AND   ROGERS' 
New   Introductlve    Bookkeeping 

horilia  throm^ 

BookkccplDS  ter 

iuperviiion  orihrBoaril"of"RJSeni».  It  H  a  «to1 
Libor-saver  bccaniell  is  practically  a  Seli.lastmctm. 
SjftBtmn  tfOOtt  aail  HitiitDffM  of  cokbM*  IM  It 
nmmtnUiliiiSllrttliimttmlJmtattiKtun.  *k<*I 


ROCHESTER,  I 


It  is  recommended  by  ini 
tendents,  and  other  educi 


limifEBSITTPyBUSmMB, 

Educatieiua  PoMlsbMa, 
48^7  Etut  lOth  at.,  KEW  TOME. 
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Spencerian 

Vertical  Writing 

SHORTER  COURSE      -        -       SEVEN  NUMBERS 
Price,  per  Dozen,  72  Cents. 

The  unequaled  symmeiry.  grace,  and  beauty  ol  SpeaceTJaa  penman- 
ship hare  made  (his  system  ihe  standard  of  writing  in  American  schools. 
Recognizing  the  face  that  much  of.  the  opposition  to  vertical  writing  has 
been  the  result  of  clumsy  and  imperfect  forms  offered  (or  imitation,  the 
authors  of  the  Spencerian  Copy  Books  have  endeavored  to  prepare  a 
series  of  boolci  on  the  vertical  principle  which  shall  embody  the  gimxx 
and  beauty  of  the  slanting  Spencerian  writing. 

In  these  boobs  every  effort  his  been  made  to  avoid  offen^ve  sharpnes 
and  angularity  on  one  hand  and  excessive  roundness  on  the  other, 
following  the  golden  mean  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  Spencerian  Vertical  Writing  Books  have  been  prepared  with 
all  the  attention  to  artistic  and  mechanical  detail  which  has  so  long 
characterized  the  other  books  of  this  Standard  System. 


8*nt  prepaid  on  recvipt  of  prise.  Teaehen  deslrlBg:  to 
■iTe  the  Terttoal  wjttBta  a  trial  are  oordlallj  invltvd  to 
eorrespond  wltb  na  with  referenoe  to  the  eiSDilDatlaa 
and  Intmdnatlon  of  (he  new  Speneeiian  Tertleal  Writ- 
ing Books. 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

■r  York        Cincuinati        Chicago        Boston        AllanU         Portland,  Or  i 


Our  Publications 


Include  some  of  the  strongest  and  best  mod" 
ern  school  text-books,  attested  as  such  by 
their  wide  use.  Among  our  authors  are 
Maury,  Davis,  Holmes,  Gildersleeve,  Venable, 
Haldeman,  Chambers,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  just  added  a  specially  valuable 
text-book  of  book-keeping,  the  American 
Accountant. 

We  have  in  press  the  four  Golden-Rod 
Books,  graded  for  supplementary  reading. 

We  are  also  about  to  commence  the  semi- 
monthly issue  of  our  Standard  Literature 
Series  for  schools — small  books  at  low  prices 
—including  "The  Spy"  and  "The  Pilot"  of 
Cooper ;  "  Rob  Roy  "  and  "  Kenilworth  "  of 
Scott;  "Evangeline,"  "The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,"  etc.,  etc. 


Correspondence  cordially  invited. 


University  Publishing  Company, 

A3-A7  East  Tentli  Street,  New  York. 


DIXON'5    ^    m 


AMERICAN    GRAPHITE 


^IS:  •$!& 


PENCILS 


H 


AVR  tough,  smooth  leads  that  break 
/ess  and  mark  easier  than  any  other 
pencils  made 


If  you  ar«  not  familiar  with  the  DIXON- 
mentlon  The  N.  V.  School  Journal, 
and  send  t  6  cants  for  samples 
wor^h  double 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 


JER5EV   CITY.   N.   J. 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


NEW  YORK : 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Cbemkals,  Mxroscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbts,  and  Platinum. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.,   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


THE  Pranq  art  Educational  Papers 

The  fourth  in  this  series  uf  pamphlets,  just  issued,  is 

The  Art  Idea  in  Education 

and  In  Practical  Life. 

Sy    JOHN    S.    OLARK. 
Price,  20  CENTS- 

For  full  informatioti  in  rtgard  te  tktst  and  otktr  pubUcatiom  in  Art  Instntction, 
addrtss. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company. 

S«4  WWUngton  St.,  80BTOH.    47  B.  lOth  It.,  >1W  TOBX.     ISl  Wkliull  At«.,  CHICAGO. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Lftbo»toi7  Snppliea  of  ETCfj  DMcription 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 

— AND— 

eZSArcliSt, 
FNIUDEIPNM 


C*talo|D**   mailed  \ 

raealpt  of  tb*  I 

iMt      p«U|e,  III  MOW  : 


TEACHING  BY  ELECTRiaTY 


THE   CASCADILLA  SCHOOL. 


SGHOOZ.  tL  COLLEOE 
OXENCE    APPABATUS 

flodcro  loitnimeiitd  and  Ap- 
paratus of  Hlshut  Efficiency. 

a6a-fagt  Calaicgjutt  cut,  Frtt  fo  ScAosi  Peopl: 

ALFRED  Jd.  BOBBIUS  CO., 
Work*  ft  folwreom:  179-181  Lake  Bt,  Cli]M«»> 


ESTABLISHED  18S1. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NBW    YORK. 

Every  thlngnecMsarirfoi 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  quality  at 
reasonttblc  pricet. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tui,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 

Glass  blovring  and  ea- 
graving  done  on  premise*. 


oloek  la  workins  to  Mir  rnllre  •atWactloa.  Wa  ■ 
BOca  than  plaaaed  oflia  it-wa  are  dMIf bled.  ■K\ 
Me  MiproTfin«B»  that  TOD  bale  retfntiy  made.  It 
■  perfect  DlHe  at  apDaialna.   ^  Illtal  pnwfann 

■ot  be^aod  HpertrnrinK  a  Utile  atart  or  •urpriie 
wben  wioB  a  apeclal  profrain.aa  tbator  Bnada)'.  Ii  ruae 
TUr  ■necbaulrm  mma  to  be  atmpi*  and  auonc.  and 
anj  one  l«i]oraiii  otneebaBlGal^)lltrl*Bnce<.■eDtr 
■ua'aIId  cbaoslaa  ibe  proarama.  "An  nloekoiigblto 
to  lia*e  a  wida  aale.   A  •cbool  aavlBg  odm  lued  ou* 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 


Utoairatinjr  and  descflbLnK  tbejiif»«^ii/uiteof 

FriDk'a  Automatlo  EitotrlD  Prosram  Clock 

Id  all  daiaei  o(  Scboola  and  Colleges.    SaiUTiciorv 
reaulti  tuaranieed. 

FRED.  PRICK,  Mfr., 

VajnealKiro.  Franklin  Co., 


TEACHERS-  AM 


oOk  ID  Arithmetic  Rlitoi 
Bend  S  acuta.  B.  U  RKI  ' 
WlnthStieet.K<ii*  Vork. 


"""     deoaraphT,     Meib 
litOTT  of  BduoMMn,  etc 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 

offers  a  thorough  cormal  course.  Hedali  (or 
melhods:  Boston.  1893,  Cbicafo,  1S9J,  and 
Amweip,  lE^.  Summet  course,  July  Sth  to 
August  glh,  inclusive,  ylh  Year  opens  Sept. 
iWh.     Address 


Phjalcal  and  Chemical  Apparatns, 
Hicroscopea,  Teleacopea, 
Pbatognphic  Snpplies, 

Optical  Lantenia  ft  Slidea. 

Only  ctmfUU  ScitHtt  Fattury  int  tkt  WtiL 

INBTRUMBHT8  OF  PRECISION  TO  ORDBR 

OHIOAQO, 


^days 

^   Chicag:o  TO 

O^lifornia 


THE  CALIFORNIA  LIMITED, 
via  Santa  Fe  Route,  leaves 
Chicago  daily  at  6:00  p.  m. 
arrivins  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  In  three  days, 
and  San  Francisco  In  thne 
and  a  half  days. 

Principal  fast  train  fron 
the  East  closely  connect 
with  It  at  Chicago. 

Strictly  firat-class 
limited  service,  sobeife 
new  equipment  of  palace 
and  comportment  sle^Mrs 
dining  cars  and  chair  can, 
vestlliuled  throughout, 
lighted  by  Piotsch  gw, 
and  running  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  without 
change. 

Santa  Fe  Route. 


New 
Fast 
Limited 
Train 


'FECIAL  OFFER  TO 

9     EDUCATIONAL  WORKERSI 

'a  any  teacher  or  preacher  In  the  Uolted  Suta, 


itandard  Ameilcaii 


The  Critic  lor  one  year. 

d(  fi^perctnL— a  price  that  barel; 


WALiaa  BiauT ;— "  I  read  ItTecolarl;." 

THE  aim  CO.,  187  Foirtll  it.,  1 1. 
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SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT,  POSTPAID,  ' 


ANNUAL     HOLIDAY    TOURS 

Washington,  D.  C, 


Old  Point  Comfort.  Va. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 


Washington,  D.  C, 

Leave  New  York,  ii.oo  a.m.         -         .  Decehbbr  26 

Rate.  StA.SO. 

Coveridg  all  eipeiucs  for  a  period  of  three  dafi. 
Returning  leave  Washington,  3  15  p.m.   -        December  38, 


Old  Point  Comfort,  Va., 

Leave  New  York,  8.00  A.M.    .         -         .         December  16 

RaTB.  SfS.OO. 

Covermg  luncheou  on  goinf  irip  «nd  Uireeqnarter  day's  board  at 
Old  Point. 

Ticket!  beloe  lold  for  relura  bjr  reealar  trains  untii  Dec.  31,  1895, 


School  Book  Catalogiu  (7,300  titles)  to  Cents. 


W.  N.  BURCHARD, 

I  Tourist  Ascnt.  N9<^  BroBdway,  New  York. 


TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION  r.Tntro"^ 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1884. 
POSITIONS  FILLED,  4,000. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 


4  Aihtamoa  PL,  1 10  Fifth 


10  Fifth  ATS.,   aw  Vabuli  An.,   »  Klni  St..  whi.    ia»t  Bo.  ■prlna  at..      1M9  Tw«mb  BL, 
NawYork.  CblMfo.lll.      I  TorODro.CuwJikl   Lot  AnteinTCaL     WufalDclon.  D.  0 

OD  CetlHT  BolliUii(,  MUuiMpolli,  mIdd. 


TBE  liTROPOLITU  TUCHEBS'  iGEICT 


Chan  with  (iMd  poaWoiu. 


Wtlt«  for  part^ten. 

IRVINO  HAZEN,  Manafcr. 
WcBtudSt.  Plftli«Y.,»B^B7)   NEW  YORK. 

Teaelitrs  Wantidl  I^'£;of,'^«',S; 

kwQ  Are.,  Chloaso.    4,010  poaltlooi  fllleO. 


AMERICAN    AND   FOREIGN 

TEACHERS'    AQENGY 

Introduce*  lo  colleiei,  Khoola.  and  laallic*,  nipenor 
Prof oBora.  Principal!.  AnlMaou.  Tuiors.  and  Eh>*- 
emcHu,  (oreTcrrdeparunencof  Inatroctloa, recov- 
meildt  Rood  Khools  lo  paienu.    Call  on  or  addrtu 
Mr».  M.  J.  YOUNO-FULTON. 

A  mrriemm  ami  FtriifM  Trathtri'  Agtmtf, 
-ii  Dataa  Haaan.  Hitw  Tmk, 


Par  larter  •alarlo,  o 
reachcn'  Co-operatiTc 
\wc.  Chicago.  C 


[eof  lo 


I.  «034  Wood  lam 


TPArUFDQo'  r«ociili«l  abllitr  mated 
ICnUnCnO  forhlchmdciKwEiaailBPenB. 
nlTania  and  other  nam.  Send  lor  circular*. 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Robl. 
L.  MTcra,  ManaRer,  HarriaburE,  Pa. 
(lllh  year  J 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provldaa   Bohoola   ot   all    Grad««   with    Compatsnt    Teaohars.      Asi 
TMiehara  with  Oood  Raoord*  in  Obtaining  Poaltlona. 

nillAN  P.  FKENCM,  Manacvr,   U  Stoto  St.,  Albmny,  1 


ji^r  ji  tr^mrAi  ^*  Taluable  in  proportion  to  iti 
^n  agency  „tiutt,zc,  II  K  oerd,  hean 
o(  *Kandf*  and  /i»/  1»  wmethica,  but  U  b 
telU TOO aboDt  them  *'*<''  ii  asked  i^mommend 

o^t  Recommends 


'r»ouldn't  Handle  the  School." 

^      f  Thii  eiplains  wbr  lome  vHcucica  are  occurriiiK.    Cbaoires  are  made  now 

^■^  Aiiltible  leacheri  ready  to  lake  good  placet  on  ihoit  nollce  should  irrlle  t 

^ ALBSRT  at  CLARK.  Pullman  Building,  i 


Scbermerhom's  Teachen'  Agcnay 
Oldest  and  be«l  kaown  in  U.  S. 
Bstablbhcd  i»u- 
3  East  14TH  Stkwt.  N.  Y. 


THE   NEW  YORK   EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 

Oflen  the  best  opporlunity  lo  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  Colleges  and  special  leachers  of 
aU  kliKli  for  better  pajine  posillooi  for  Sept.  iSg;.  A  wide  acquaialance  with  achools  both 
public  and  pnvale,  and  school  officers  all  over  tLe  Uailed  States,  as  welt  as  the  reputation 
of  recommendiag  capable,  well  prepared  teachers,  has  given  this  Bureau  a  promment  place 
■■  an  etEoent  teachers'  agent.  If  you  wish  a.  belter  position  or  know  wbere  a  teacher  is 
wanted,    wrile  full  paitlculan  at  once  10  the  manager.    Form  for  stamp. 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manapr,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  r.'L",":r'. 


llbendir  endowed.   R 
iltlfrtt.   Large  aai! 


It  ItlutMlppl  Tallaj. 


iter  priTlleiesateo- 
patronace.   aicei- 
11  enaace  lot  a  food  man  wnbaUltlemoner.    Dor 
ipondanee  aolleltad. 

Inqaira  tknmch  TSE  ScaooL  JooaaiL 
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Timely  Warning. 

The  great  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 

the  house  of  Walter   Baker  A  Co.  (established 

In  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 

many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 

of  their  name,    labels,   and    wrappers.    Walter 

Baker  &  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu* 

facturers  of  pure  and    high-grade  Cocoas   and 

Chocolates  on  this  continent.    No  chemicals  are 

used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  fc  Co. 'a  goods. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,   Limited. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


For  Vertical.  Writing.  ^^SSD 
Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTIGULAR      and       VERTIGRARH 

PENS. 

TbeK  Peni  have  be«n  especially  designed  for  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  formula  arrived 
at  by  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS.  5i  Jolui  street,  HEW  YORK. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


HERBARTandtlieHERBARTIANS 

By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,      lamo, 
a68  pages.    $1.00.  net.    (Great  Educators  Series.) 

Just  at  this  time  no  subject  \i  altrsctine  the  stteatlon  oF  educators  so  much  as  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  al  (he  Cleveland  meetlug.  Depanment  of  Su peri Dteu deuce.  Tbe  subject  of 
tbisbook  was  also  the  lubject  ot  ch[ef  interest  there,  and  its  autbor,  Dr.  DeGanno.  was  a  cons[HCuous 
leader  in  tbe  discussion.  The  book  Is  a  careful  eipmillnn  of  the  Herbartlan  TheoT7  o(  Education  as 
Ciprnsed  by  Herbart  himself  and  developed  by  Ziller,  Stoy,  Frick,  Reio,  and  the  American  school. 

Sent  postpaid  at  the  given  price.      Write  far  a  enmpltte  circular  of  the  Scriti. 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S     SONS.     NEW     YORK. 


HOMKTHIISG    NE-W. 

THE  GEM  SPELLING  BLANK,  No.  Ik. 


Speciallr  adapted  to  meet  the  demand  [or 
double-ruled.    Spice  for  twenty  words  and  al 


PECKHII.  LIITIE  S  CO.,  Pabllsliers,  Gtniril  Sctool  Sippllii,  6!  Etade  St.,  >.  T. 


SUCKBOARD  CLOTH,  5..,d  /o,  s...,!.. 
BLACKBOARDS,  All  KiDd.. 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 
SCHOOL  AND  HALL  FURNITURE. 


SEND 
FOR 
CATA- 
LOGUES. 


R,  E.  GALPEN, 

3  E*st  14th  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


KINDERGARTEN 


t SCHOOLS 


i.  w. 

iSCHEKMEUHORN  k  CO., 
«  K48T  ItlH  BTRMI. 
^  Nkw  Tohk. 


^austioii 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Overworked  men  and  wom- 
en, the  nervous,  weak  and  de- 
bilitated, will  find  in  the  Acid 
Phosphate  a  most  agreeable, 
grateful  and  harmless  stimulant, 
giving  renewed  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Voie,  Portland.  Me., 

sayi :  *'  [  have  used  it  in  taj  own  case  when 
auSerlng  from  nerrouB  exhatistion,  witb 
gratifying  results.  I  have  prescribed  it  fot 
many  of  the  various  fotins  of  Dervous  de- 
bility, and  it  lias  never  failed  to  do  good." 

Detcrlptive  pamphlet  free  on  appUcation  lo 
BumTard  CbanUeal  Works,  PrsddenM,  K.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 
For  sa'e  by  all  Drusfflsts. 


^  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  \ 


\  Caligf  aph 
Typewriter 


When  yoa  send  for  t  copy,  aak  fc 
cur  new  Paper  Sample  Book  an 
Catalofua   of   Typewriter    Suppliei 

1  American  Writing  Machine  Co.   \ 

^  237  Browiway,  New  Yortt.  ' 


A  SCHOOL  without   ESTERBROOK'S  PENS  is  like  a  steam  engine  without  steam- 
Being  American  made,  of  standard  quality,  reasonable  in  price  and  meeting  the  exact 
wants  of  teachers  and  scholars  they  are  indispensable. 

THE  E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  26  John  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SCHOOL  Journal 


Vol.  LI. 


Qi  mtttilv  3[oumal  of  €Ducatfon. 

For  the  Week  Ending  December  14. 


No.  22 


Copyright  1895,  by  B.  L.  Kellof  ir  A  Co. 


The  business  department  of  The  Journal  is  on  another  page. 


AH  letters  relating  to  contributions  should  be  addressed  plainly,  **  Edi- 
tors of  School  Journal.**  All  letters  about  subscriptions  should  be 
addressed  to  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Do  not  put  editorial  and  business 
items  on  the  same  sheet. 


What  are  they  Reading  ? 

It  was  said  with  much  earnestness  twenty,  years  ago 
in  these  pages  that  the  teachers  had  more  to  do  than  to 
put  the  power  to  read  in  the  possession  of  a  child.  It 
reiterated  this  in  strong  and  forcible  language  that  was 
copied  in  many  of  the  papers  of  this  country.  The 
Catholics  have  felt  the  truth  of  this  far  more  deeply 
than  the  Protestants  ;  they  have  said  it  might  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  a  pupil  to  know  how  to  read  and  then  it  might 
not — it  depended  on  the  use  made  of  it. 

Attention  has  anew  been  called  to  the  use  of  the 
power  to  read  by  the  four  lads  that  wrecked  a  train  on 
the  New  York  Central  railroad,  accounts  of  which  have 
thrilled  the  entire  country.  The  boyhood  of  John  Wat- 
son Hildreth  has  been  inquired  into  with  some  minute- 
ness. He  was  born  in  October,  1874.  His  residence 
was  in  East  138th  street  in  this  city  ;  he  was  baptized  in 
St.  Ann's  Episcopal  church.  His  father  is  a  lawyer  of 
repute  ;  he  attended  Sunday-school  and  his  father  was  a 
teacher  in  it. 

This  boy  attended  grammar  school  85  in  East  138th 
street  and  was  in  the  third  grade  when  he  left  school. 
His  teachers  do  not  speak  well  of  him  ;  he  read  much  in 
dime  novels  and  his  schoolmates  say  that  his  principal 
talk  was  of  the  pleasures  to  be  had  in  adventures  at  the 
West  among  the  Indians  and  robbers.  He  regaled  his 
companions  by  telling  those  stories  with  additions  made 
by  himself. 

In  Rome^  N.  Y.,  he  gathered  about  him  similar  spirits 
and  a  plan  was  made  to  derail  a  train  and  rob  the  dead. 
The  train  was  thrown  from  the  track  and  two  persons 
killed  ;  but  these  desperadoes  were  so  appalled  by  the 
disaster  already  accomplished  that  they  fled  in  fright. 
A  clergyman  of  this  city  probably  voiced  the  sentiment 
that  now  prevails  that  all  four  should  be  hanged  as 
guilty  of  murder. 

This  event  will  call  anew  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
the  important  question.  What  will  the  pupil  do  with  the 
knowledge  he  is  gaining  ?  It  has  been  the  thought  of 
The  Journal  that  (i)  the  school  should  furnish  the 
right  kind  of  books  to  those  that  could  read  ;  (2)  that  the 
teacher  should  know  what  books  the  pupils  are  reading  ; 
(3)  that  the  community  should  furnish  books  ;  (4)  that 
clergymen  as  well  as  teachers  should  denounce  the  evil 
reading  that  abounds — the  teacher's  hands  should  be 
strengthened;  (5)  the  teachers  in  Sunday-schools  should 


co-operate  in  this  matter  ;  (6)  parents  should  have  their 
attention  called  to  this  matter. 

Now  there  are  many  papers  issued  on  Sunday  that 
contain  stories  just  as  injurious  as  the  ones  in  the  dime 
novels  ;  all  newspapers  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to 
condemn  vicious  reading  ;  they  are  themselves  manufac- 
turing it.  Yet  those  who  are  not  so  engaged  should  be 
asked  to  express  themselves  frequently  on  this  subject. 

Again  ought  not  the  various  educational  associations 
to  do  something  positive  in  this  matter  ?  Above  corre- 
lation and  concentration  is  not  this  a  living  subject  ?  It 
has  been  gradually  dawning  on  the  world  that  the  school 
must  produce  mora/  effects  ;  it,  however,  still  demands 
mainly  that  the  teacher  impart  the  power  to  read  and 
let  the  moral  effects  come  if  they  will.  This  incident 
shows  that  this  position  is  no  longer  tenable  ;  the  school 
must  produce  moral  effects  let  the  others  be  what  they 
may. 


Reasonable  Athletics. 

At  last  reason  is  resuming  its  throne.  President  Bar- 
nard thought  the  students  of  Columbia  college  had 
brought  the  highest  renown  to  the  college  by  their  vic- 
tory in  rowing.  All  the  colleges  then  began  to  encour- 
age athletics.  The  story  of  athletics  in  the  colleges  is 
both  humorous  and  disgraceful.  Colleges  with  no  fish- 
pond near  by  practiced  rowing — the  boats  being  out  on 
the  green  campus  !  That  is,  they  played  rowing.  But 
there  was  no  play  about  base-ball  and  foot-ball. 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  university,  talks  like 
a  man  about  foot-ball.  He  says  :  '*  If  the  game  cannot 
be  redeemed  from  brutality  and  trickery,  from  mean  in- 
sinuation and  vulgar  brawls,  from  the  crying  but  name- 
less evils  of  which  as  a  vast  public  spectacle  and  com- 
mercial speculation  it  has  been  the  occasion,  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  that  it  should  go  and  never  return  to 
plague  us. 

*'  As  intercollegiate  athletics  are  to  be  tolerated  only 
when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  students, 
or  do  not  distract  institutions  of  learning  from  the  pur- 
pose of  their  existence,  so,  furthermore,  they  must  not 
be  encouraged.  They  should  be  forbidden  unless  play- 
ers and  managers  recognize  that  far  above  records  and 
victories,  higher  than  sports,  higher  even  than  physical 
culture,  are  self-respect  and  courtesy  to  others,  good 
manners  and  morals,  and  that  generous  manliness  which 
is  the  spirit  of  the  amateur  and  the  conscience  of  the 
sportsman.  Nothing  would  so  certainly  contribute  to 
this  result,  nothing  therefore  could  be  so  advantageous 
to  athletics  in  the  colleges  as  the  thorough  learning 
of  the  lesson,  and  taking  that  lesson  to  heart  that  the 
true  end  of  sports  is  not  victory,  but  the  thrill  of  hon- 
orably contending  for  it." 
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The  Question  of  Technique. 

By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

It  arises  in  all  branches  of  activity.  There  is  even  a 
technique  of  thinking,  and  **  mental  arithmetic  "  is  one 
of  the  devices  that  has  aimed  to  teach  it.  There  is  a 
technique  of  memorizing  and  Loisette  compiles  the  best 
set  (on  the  whole)  of  suggestions  for  its  mastery  that 
has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer. 

Technique  banishes  crudeness  and  waste  of  time,  se- 
cures accuracy  and  economy  of  effort.  This  perceived, 
the  teacher  bends  her  best  energies  upon  the  question 
of  technique,  until  she  discovers  that  it  absorbs  them 
all.  Then  the  reaction  comes,  and  the  question  arises. 
What  is  the  relation  of  technique  to  activity  and  growth 
and  what  are  its  limits  of  legitimate  demand  upon 
teacher  and  pupil  ? 

The  activities  of  the  student  are  engaged  alternately 
in  acquisition  and  expression.  There  is  a  technique  of 
acquisition  and  a  technique  of  expression.  Acquis- 
ition is  by  observation  and  reflection.  If  the  child 
is  not  to  observe  or  reflect  until  he  is  taught  how,  he 
must  go  with  closed  eyes,  ears,  and  other  sense-chan- 
nels and  inactive  reason  all  the  way  to  such  mature 
ability  as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  and  apply  the 
psychology  of  observation  and  the  laws  of  logic — a  con- 
dition which  could  not  thus  be  reached.  If  he  is  not  to 
express  until  he  has  the  rules,  the  mothers  must  be  cor- 
rected and  taught  patience,  for  grammar  must  come  be- 
fore speech.  This  is  the  logical  extreme  of  the  old- 
school  law,  "  Give  the  rule  first." 

The  fact  is,  technique  does  not  teach  us  how  to  do, 
and  never  can.  It  teaches  us  how  to  improve  our  doing. 
We  reason  long  before  we  are  capable  of  learning  syllo- 
gistic law  ;  but  after  we  learn  the  law  we  know  whether 
or  not  we  are  reasoning  correctly.  Technique  gives  us 
the  power  of  self-criticism.  We  talk  long  before  we 
could  possibly  be  taught  to  parse  ;  but  after  we  learn 
to  parse  we  know  whether  we  construct  our  sentences 
correctly.  We  sing  before  we  know  the  method  of  voice 
production.  We  begin  to  draw  before  studying  the 
rules  of  pictorial  art,  but  when  we  go  to  school  the 
teacher  stops  us  and  some  of  us  never  draw  again.  We 
might  write  crooked  sentences,  legible  only  to  the  eyes 
of  love,  and  find  tolerance  for  their  formlessness  and 
enjoy  the  silent  language  of  penmanship  while  more 
slowly  mastering  its  technique  if  our  teachers  better 
understood  evolution.  We  might  learn  to  spell  with 
fewer  tears  if  the  spelling-book  were  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  thrust  technique  forward  m  advance  of  the 
felt  need  of  it. 

Education  should  put  method  into  the  child's  doing. 
The  trouble  is  it  has  substituted  method  for  doing.  To 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  done  this,  it  has  made  the 
learner's  progress  slower  and  more  painful. 

We  must  learn  to  talk  by  talking.  The  fearless  prat- 
tle of  the  babe  frightens  no  one  with  its  imperfections 
—dear  marks  of  infancy  that  vanish  all  too  quickly  ! 

We  must  learn  to  walk  by  walking.  No  **  educator  " 
is  made  uneasy  by  the  unsteady  steps  and  tumbles  of 
the  little  ones.  Toddlekins  is  allowed  time  to  grow. 
The  urchin  within  school  walls  has  to  be  rapidly  built. 

We  learn  to  see  by  seeing.  The  act  of  telling  helps 
us  by  directing  our  attention  again  and  more  intensely 
to  the  object  about  which  we  could  tell  so  inadequately. 
There  are  many  ways  of  telling,  silent  and  audible. 
Telling  teaches  gradually  the  technique  of  seeing.  We 
learn  through  telling  to  see  the  essential  parts  of  an  ob- 
ject first  and  then  the  variable  parts.  To  tell  the  infant 
to  do  this,  no  matter  how  we  might  simplify  our  lan- 
guage, would  be  to  "  talk  Greek  "  to  him.  Much  **  Greek  " 
is  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  school  babies.  By  pain- 
ful attention  to  much  reiteration  they  get  an  inkling  at 
last  of  what  they  are  to  do,  just  as  a  dog  will  when  sufR- 
ciently  bribed  or  punished  ;  but  insistence  upon  un- 
timely ideas  follows  the  longest  line  of  resistence  and 
checks  natural  growth. 

We  must  learn  to  read  by  reading — that  is,  by  dealing 
with  thought,  in  written  or  printed  forms.    Whole  sen- 


tences are  necessary  for  this — familiar  sentences,  the 
child's  own,  his  classmates',  live,  interesting  sentences, 
telling  the  things  he  loves  to  repeat — whole,  unanalyzed 
(at  first)  reminders  of  the  things  said  yesterday  or  an 
hour  ago.  Technique  follows  soon  to  make  reading  in- 
telligent and  independent.  Phonetic  analysis  and  word- 
calling  teach  word  structure  and  fix  word  forms.  Prop- 
erly introduced,  they  are  full  of  interest.  Thrust  upon 
the  victim  ahead  of  their  time  they  are  full  of  ennui. 

We  must  learn  to  write  by  writing.  Making  **  pot- 
hooks "  is  not  writing  ;  neither  is  the  **  right  curve,  left 
curve  "  practice  of  to-day.  Writing  is  putting  thought 
into  script  forms.  The  child  must  have  a  thought  that 
he  wants  to  convey  in  that  way,  and  must  present  his 
scrawl  to  an  eye  as  patient  and  loving  as  that  maternal  ear 
that  interpreted  his  baby  speech  before  any  other  could 
catch  meaning  from  it.  Letter  forms  and  letter  parts 
and  proportions  come  in  later  and  are  very  fine  because 
by  practicing  upon  them  he  can  learn  to  write  better  so 
that  others  can  read  besides  those  who  knew  in  advance 
what  the  sentence  was  to  be  ! 

And  writing  includes  spelling.  We  cannot  write 
words  without  knowing  what  letters  to  make  and  in 
what  order.  The  question  of  spelling  arises  when  we 
want  to  write  words  that  we  have  not  learned  from  copy. 
Then  we  must  ask  the  teacher.  If  the  word  is  phoneti- 
cally spelled,  or  so  grotesque  in  form  as  to  make  a  last- 
ing first  impression,  it  is  sufRcient  to  ask  once.  Bat 
some  words  are  so  nearly  like  other  words  that  we  for- 
get again  and  again  how  to  spell  them  ;  and  some  teach- 
ers let  us  mispeli  words  so  that  we  are  afterward  con- 
fused between  the  right  and  wrong  forms,  both  of  which 
we  have  produced.  But  some  teachers  keep  on  the 
board  a  list  of  the  words  we  are  likely  to  misspell,  and 
we  can  look  at  that  and  avoid  error  and  bad  habit.  Then 
we  grow  older  and  there  is  the  dictionary.  All  this 
belongs  to  the  technique  of  writing — and  the  consistent 
formalist  would  have  us  learn  it  all  before  beginning  to 
write ! 

We  must  learn  to  number  and  measure  and  calculate 
and  estimate  by  numbering,  measuring,  calculating,  and 
estimating  ;  and  some  of  our  teachers  are  actually  be- 
ginning to  see  that  the  practice  of  arithmetic  comes 
first  and  the  science  afterward — nay,  that  even  the  num- 
ber of  examples  concocted  for  the  special  purpose  of 
teaching  either  may  be  reduced  by  applying  arithmetic 
in  the  object  lesson. 

We  must  learn  geography  by  being  little  geograph- 
ers ;  to  think  and  tell  about  hills  and  nvers  by  seeing 
hills  and  rivers  or  pictures  or  miniatures  of  hills  and 
rivers  ;  to  conceive  of  the  other  side  of  the  earth  by 
looking  at  this  side  ;  to  think  of  mining  by  digging  holes 
and  examining  stones.  Then  the  technique  of  geog- 
raphy helps  us  to  take  a  larger,  firmer,  clearer  grasp  with 
its  continent  building,  map  drawing,  and  preparation  of 
organized  fact. 

We  must  learn  to  draw  by  drawing.  What  is  it  that 
impels  us  to  draw?  The  wish  to  tell  something,  per- 
haps to  ourselves  ;  the  wish  to  visualize  some  concep- 
tion. After  we  have  drawn  many  objects  and  scenes 
and  stories,  we  learn  that  we  are  repeating  circles  and 
ovals  and  squares  and  oblongs  and  straight  lines  and 
curves.  We  become  interested  in  the  technique  of 
drawing  and  practice  the  elements  of  representation  in 
order  to  represent  more  faithfully.  Drawing  as  a  lan- 
guage first ;  type  forms  and  drill  exercises  when  analy- 
sis develops  them  and  their  need. 

The  same  with  molding,  which  is  one  of  the  modes  of 
telling  hinted  at  under  seeing. 

The  same  with  singing. 

What  may  the  primary  teacher  do  to  hasten  tech- 
nique, life  being  short,  and  rates  of  "  growth  "  various  ? 
This  is  the  question  in  which  all  teachings:  difficulties 
center — how  to  hasten  progress  and  not,  by  blundering, 
retard  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  and  persistent  study ; 
of  sympathetic  study  of  the  individual  ;  of  study  backed 
by  much  knowledge  of  child  psychology ;  of  study  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  ample  means  environment  supplies 
us  with  for  educating  childhood.  The  means  and  matter 
of  education  are  all  about  us.    The  method  is  simple 
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when  broadly  stated.     But  the  application  is  a  work  of 
art. 

Adults  may  begin  with  the  technique  of  a  new  sub- 
ject. This  is  for  two  reasons:  i,  the  adult  has  mas- 
tered enough  of  method  in  general  and  of  generalization 
to  apply  conscious  art  in  study  ;  2,  the  "  line  of  normal 
obstacle  "  is  farther  removed  from  the  adult  than  from 
the  child.  The  latter  will  overcome  no  obstacle  except 
for  some  immediate  gain,  while  the  older  student  will 
work  though  the  goal  be  scarcely  visible  in  the  distance. 
These  two  differences  distinguish  primary  and  second- 
ary education  from  each  other,  though  the  fact  is  not 
recognized  in  the  organization  of  schools.  Fasquelle 
and  Ollendorf  know  how  to  teach  foreign  languages  to 
grown  students,  but  the  infant  learning  his  mother 
tongue  could  not  be  taught  by  their  method. 


Elective  or  Appointive  Boards  ? 

The  Chicago  Post  is  in  favor  of  electing  boards  of 
education  by  popular  vote  and  is  urging  the  people  of 
that  city  to  try  the  plan.  The  reasons  it  cites  in  favor 
of  its  stand  are  certainly  very  strong  and  deserve  to  be 
widely  read.  A  number  of  prominent  educators  were 
asked  to  give  an  expression  of  their  views  in  the  mat- 
ter. All  agreed  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  election  at  all 
it  should  be  a  special  school  election,  and  not  mixed 
up  with  ward,  city,  county,  state,  or  national  politics. 

Colonel  Parker,  as  might  be  expected,  warmly  com- 
mends the  elective  plan.  He  has  a  strong  belief  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  American  people  and  their  ability 
to  manage  public  affairs.  Besides  he  considers  elec- 
tions educative  means  of  importance.     He  says  : 

**  The  election  of  a  school  board  by  public  vote  would  bring 
the  subject  most  dear  to  the  people  directly  before  them.  Dis- 
cussion, such  as  we  have  upon  silver,  the  tariff,  and  other  political 
problems,  would  educate  the  people  in  the  right  direction.  Peo- 
ple should  be  made  to  feel  their  immediate  responsibility  for  the 
schools.  If  the  people  make  a  mistake  in  the  election  of  a  school 
board,  the  friends  of  education  can  rally  and  convince  them  of 
that  mistake.  It  is  far  easier  to  convince  the  people  in  the  right 
direction  than  to  influence  the  city  council  or  the  mayor.'' 


•• 


Prof.  John  Uewey,  of  the  University  of  Cnicago,  well- 
known  as  a  psychologist,  says  : 

"  If  its  powers  are  carefully  defined  I  think  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  school  board  is  an  elected  or  appointed 
body.  Some  of  our  appointed  bodies  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  always  been  of  a  very  high  character  and  outside  of 
party  pressure  and  intrigue ;  with  others  the  exact  opposite  has 
been  the  case.  It  often  depends  upon  the  standards  set  and  pre- 
cedents established  in  the  early  existence  of  the  boards.  On  gen- 
eral principles,  I  favor  an  elective  system  as  more  democratic." 

State  Supt.  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  believes  the  peo- 
ple must  feel  their  educational  responsibility  and  the 
elective  plan  would  be  an  effective  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end.     He  says  : 

"  I  look  with  great  distrust  upon  any  attempt  to  separate  the 
schools  from  the  people.  We  Have  gone  as  far  in  that  direction 
as  it  is  safe  to  go.  The  public  schools  must  be  kept  in  touch 
with  the  people,  and  the  best  means  of  doing  this  is  to  impress 
upon  them  their  responsibilitv  in  the  choice  of  school  officers." 

Of  all  the  educational  experts  whom  the  /'^j/ asked  for 
expressions  of  opinion  in  the  matter  only  four  preferred 
an  appointed  to  an  elected  board.  These  were  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  Chancellor  Payne,  of  the  University 
of  Nashville,  Prof.  Smart,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Judge  Draper,  president  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Their  argument  is  that  appointment  would  cen- 
tralize responsibility.  The  Chicago  plan,  by  calling  in 
the  council  to  confirm  the  nominations  of  the  mayor  the 
Post  says,  destroys  even  this  advantage.  President  Can- 
field,  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  Prof.  Kiehle,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  State  Supt.  Skinner,  of  New 
York,  and  the  three  educators  already  quoted  (Parker, 
Dewey,  and  S^bin)  favor  an  elected  board,  while  others, 
like  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Supt.  Gove,  of  Denver,  and  President  Schurman,  of 
Cornell    see    advantages  and    disadvantages   in    both 


plans.  If  they  were  given  voting  powers,  the  Post  con- 
cludes these  educators,  called  from  all  over  the  country 
to  consider  the  problem  of  the  Chicago  schools,  would 
favor  an  elective  school  board. 

The  Post  closes  its  noteworthy  article  with  these 
words  : 

"  One  great  advantage  would  be  that  for  at  least  the  wrek  of 
the  school  eleaion  all  the  papers  in  the  city  would  be  obliged  to 
discuss  the  importance  of  choosing  right  men  for  the  board  of 
education,  and  by  the  time  his  children  matured  the  average 
voter  would  probably  see  the  point." 


Unification  of  Studies. 

(Extracts  from  a  recent  address  by  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  supervisor  of 
Boston  public  schools,  before  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls.) 

The  child  comes  to  school,  not  to  collect  facts  of 
knowledge,  not  to  master  the  three  R's  simply,  but  to  re- 
ceive such  training  as  shall  fit  him  to  interpret  life  truly 
and  moreover  to  live  a  life  worth  living,  upright,  useful, 
noble,  in  accord  with  the  highest  ideals.  The  office  of 
the  school  is  to  open  avenues  wherein  he  may  find  en- 
joyment, knowledge,  power,  which  he  may  share  with 
his  fellows. 

The  world  of  nature  and  of  human  life  are  the  fields 
he  must  study,  the  books  in  which  his  chief  lessons  are 
written.  He  must  use  ear,  eye,  hand,  and  heart  in  the 
getting  and  giving  of  knowledge.  He  learns  to  *'  read, 
write,  and  cipher"  as  a  means  to  this  knowledge-getting 
and  knowledge-giving — as  a  means  to  this  life  growth, 
not  as  an  end. 

Full  power  to  comprehend  nature,  to  read  her  mes- 
sage, the  child  must  observe.  He  must  be  compan- 
ioned by  trees  and  birds  and  brooks  and  learn  to  read 
their  messages.  Such  knowledge  of  the  sciences  be- 
comes his  as  will  strengthen  his  power  of  interpretation. 
Simple  lessons  which  bring  him  into  sympathy  with  na- 
ture may  Or  may  not  be  dignified  by  the  appellation 
"  science  "  ;  but  they  are  indispensable  to  the  child's 
true  growth. 

So,  for  companionship  with  high  ideals  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  life,  the  child  must  reach  beyond  his 
own  experience  into  the  lives  of  others  as  portrayed  in 
history  and  literature.  In  poems  and  stories  suited  to 
his  capacity  the  beginnings  of  this  course  may  be 
made. 

The  formal  studies  which  are  presented  to  the  child 
merely  as  a  means  to  higher  ends  should  be  taught  with 
this  higher  purpose.  The  teacher  who  recognizes  the 
true  aim  of  her  work  makes  all  lessons  help  towards 
this  end,  and  thus  coordination  begins  the  unification 
which  gives  life  to  this  body  which  the  course  of  study 
presents. 

In  the  Minneapolis  schools  correlation  has  been 
thoughtfully  attempted.  All  lessons,  languages,  read- 
ing, drawing,  numbers,  etc.,  are  as  closely  as  possible 
associated  with  the  nature  study  and  the  history  as  cen- 
ters. Each  lesson  helps  to  express  the  thought  of  the 
central  lesson,  or  adds  to  its  thought.  The  course  of 
study  makes  this  co-ordination  possible,  and  frequent 
teachers'  meetings  afford  opportunity  for  discussing  the 
school  subjects  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  and 
perfecting  plans  for  unification. 

This  unified  work  demands  not  only  the  broad  view 
of  the  one  who  makes  the  course  of  study,  but  also  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  principle  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  She  must  see  the  entire  school  life  of  the 
child,  not  her  section  of  the  course  of  study.  She  must 
recognize  true  relations,  not  superficial  ones,  in  shaping 
their  daily  program.  But  the  results  already  attained 
in  our  schools  go  to  prove  that  the  every-day  teacher 
may  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  unity  out  of  multiplic- 
ity by  studying  the  principles  of  unification.  The  child 
need  not  be  crammed  or  forced  under  such  teaching. 
He  will  simply  grow  through  natural  means — the  recog- 
nition and  application  of  a  universal  law. 
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Wasting  Time. 

By  L.  E,  Morrison. 

It  maj  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  superintendents  are 
well  aware  that  time  is  wasted  in  the  school-rooms, 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.,  depending  on  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  teacher.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  waste  are  inherent  in  the  teacher — in  his 
temperament  or  manner  ;  some  arise  from  his  ignorance 
of  pedagogy ;  some  from  his  want  of  tact  or  manage- 
ment ;  some  from  having  no  definite  plan  of  work  ; 
some  from  want  of  sympathy  with  the  pupil. 

In  my  visits  to  schools  I  have  observed  a  loss  to  pu- 
pils from  the  hasty  or  suspicious  manner  of  the  teacher. 
In  one  school  the  teacher  was  asked  a  question  by  a 
pupil  after  the  class  had  been  dismissed,  but  the  teach- 
er refused  to  listen,  being  evidently  in  a  nervous  and 
anxious  state.  Instead  of  dismissing  the  pupil  to  her 
seat  she  told  her  to  sit  on  a  settee  and  then  forgot  the 
matter ;  then  seeing  her  she  interrupted  the  next  class 
to  rebuke  this  pupil  and  dismiss  her. 

Suspicion  is  another  cause  of  loss  of  time.  A  pupil 
was  seen  with  a  paper;  he  was  asked  if  he  had  been 
writing  a  note.  Fully  ten  minutes  was  spent  in  inves- 
tigating this  matter  and  yet  nothing  came  of  it. 

2.  Ignorance  of  ordinary  pedagogical  rules  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  waste  of  time.  I  made  notes  of  over 
seventy  useless  and  needless  repetitions  of  questions  in 
one  school  at  one  visit.  One  of  these  was,  "  What  be- 
came of  King  Philip  ?"  The  teacher  actually  asked  it 
eleven  times  in  one  class  ;  of  one  pupil  she  asked  it 
three  times  ! 

Next  to  this  comes  the  repeating  of  answers  after  the 
pupil.  "  Who  succeeded  John  Quincy  Adams  as  presi- 
dent ?  "  The  pupil  replies,  **  Andrew  Jackson."  **  Yes, 
Andrew  Jackson  came  next "  is  the  complacent  repe- 
tition of  the  teacher.  Why  is  this  done  ?  There  is  no 
reason  whatever ;  it  is  simply  a  miserable  habit ;  it 
is  of  great  injury  to  the  pupil  and  mars  the  recitation. 

Talking  when  pupils  are  not  attending  is  another 
wasteful  habit.  I  have  seen  pupils  at  once  set  to  work 
to  study  when  the  teacher  began  to  speak  ;  they  evident- 
ly did  not  want  to  hear  him. 

The  teacher  should  make  this  rule  and  live  up  to  it ; 
"When  I  speak  they  will  listen,  for  (i)  I  will  only  speak 
of  important  things.  (2)  I  will  be  brief.  (3)  I  will  be 
interesting.  (4)  I  will  speak  rarely,  so  that  they  will 
listen  on  that  account  if  no  other."  The  teacher  may 
set  it  down  that  he  is  wrong  somehow  if  he  is  obliged 
to  rap  on  the  desk  and  command  silence  and  say,  ''Now 
I  want  you  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say."  The  fault 
lies  with  him.  Do  your  pupils  like  to  hear  you  talk, 
teachers  ?    Most  will  say  no. 

Another  pedagogic  rule  that  is  violated  over  and  over 
again,  is  the  asking  of  questions  that  can  be  answered 
hyyes  or  no,  "  Was  Lincoln  an  able  president  ?  "  *'  Yes, 
sir."    ''Yes,  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  we  have  had." 

3.  Want  of  ordinary  tact  uses  up  a  vast  amount  of 
time.  A  boy  was  sent  to  the  blackboard  and  a  problem 
in  algebra  read  to  him.  He  wrote  it  down  and  then 
made  an  equation,  but  could  not  solve  it.  Then  a  girl 
was  asked  what  could  be  done  and  the  solution  was  at- 
tained. Then  came  a  wrangle  with  the  pupil.  '*  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  have  a  girl  help  you  to  solve  a 
little  problem  like  that."  **I  didn't  see  there  was  a  co- 
efficient." *'  You  ought  to  have  seen  it ;  you  have  as 
good  eyes  as  the  rest ;  nothing  the  matter  with  your 
eyes,  is  there  ? "  &c. 

This  is  worse  than  want  of  tact,  it  is  positive  wrang- 
ling and  should  never  be  indulged  in,  yet  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it.  It  comes  under  the  head  of  ''  picking 
at  pupils,"  one  of  the  meanest  traits  of  character  in  one 
who  presumes  to  teach.  Some  pupils  are  **  picked  at  " 
daily  on  the  supposition  that  it  will  stir  them  to  activ- 
ity. 

4.  Over  talking  is  a  wasteful  fault.  "  Now  the  first 
arithmetic  class  may  come  up.  John,  don't  forget  your 
arithmetic  this  time,  you  forgot  it  yesterday.  Henry, 
don't  step  so   heavily.    Stand  until  I  give  the  word. 


Sit.  You  are  making  a  little  improvement.  There  is 
too  much  noise.  I  want  it  to  get  still  before  I  go  on. 
Mary  get  your  books.  Now,  then,  we  are  ready.  Hen- 
ry Uke  the  first  problem.  Don't  erase  that  map.  You 
can't  do  it  ?    Well  that  is  a  poor  beginning,"  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  a  sample  of  what  is  being  done  by  some  teach- 
ers of  large  experience.  They  talk  on  endlessly,  per- 
suading themselves  they  are  teaching ! 

All  of  this  is  unnecessary.  A  light  tap  of  a  bell  and 
the  class  rises,  a  motion  and  they  come  forward,  a  wave 
of  the  hand  and  thty  sit.  Henry,  No.  i  ;  John,  No.  2 ; 
William,  No.  3,"  and  the  class  is  at  work.  Son'e  would 
point  to  Henry  and  say,  "  No.  i  ;  "  others  would  point 
to  a  pupil  and  he  would  understand  he  was  to  take  the 
first.  The  less  the  teacher  talks  the  more  chance  for  the 
pupil. 

5.  Having  no  definite  plan  of  work  causes  a  vast  loss 
to  the  pupil.  Some  have  no  program  at  all ;  some  fail 
to  follow  one  if  they  have  one.  They  live  from  hand 
to  mouth.  The  school  was  told  to  **  get  ready  for  writ- 
ing." There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  and  putting  away 
of  books.  After  a  little  time  the  teacher  found  several 
pupils  without  ink.  "  Oh,  I  meant  to  have  brought  up 
a  bottle."  Then  some  were  without  pens.  "  I  must  re- 
member to  get  some  pens."  I  doubted  if  these  needful 
things  would  be  on  hand  on  the  following  day. 

6.  Aimless  discussions  consume  time  ;  there  are  pu- 
pils that  know  how  to  start  up  these  so  as  to  avoid 
recitations.  While  visiting  a  school  a  teacher  began  to 
ask  me  about  the  "  no  recess  plan  ; "  I  believe  it  was 
done  to  consume  the  time  I  could  give  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  school.  Pupils  are  just  as  bright  as  that 
teacher.  And  how  well  they  know  the  weaknesses  of 
teachers!  Mary  reads.  "Who  saw  any  faults?" 
Twenty  hands  are  raised.  "John."  "Let  her  voice 
fall  at /«//."  "  Didn't  stop  at  attack;*  &c.,  &c.  Each  is 
asked  and  each  has  a  fault  to  point  out.  Then  came 
discussions  as  to  whether  the  voice  should  fall,  &c.,  &c., 
&c. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  wasting  time  that  can 
be  found  in  operation  in  almost  any  school.  Some  take 
the  whole  time  of  the  class  to  explain  a  point  when  only 
one  needs  light ;  some  go  over  an  explanation  they 
made  yesterday.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  warn 
the  teacher  to  observe  his  ways.  Has  he  the  courage 
to  ask  three  of  his  older  pupils  to  point  out  things  that 
could  be  omitted  in  his  school  ? 


Topic  Exercises. 


A  valuable  exercise  in  all  kinds  of  schools  is  the  giv- 
ing of  subjects  to  pupils  to  be  studied  up  ;  then  calling 
for  a  statement  of  their  knowledge  off  hand.  This  was 
a  favorite  exercise  with  Mr.  Page.  All  the  pupils  in  the 
normal  school  were  required  to  be  ready  to  talk  for 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  minutes  whenever  called 
on,  they  to  select  their  own  subjects.  This  applied  to 
both  the  young  men  and  the  young  women. 

This  exercise  demands  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
(i)  The  subject  assigned  must  be  appropriate.  (2)  The 
pupil  should  have  suggestions  made  as  to  books  where 
the  information  may  be  gained.  (3)  it  is  well  at  first 
for  the  pupil  to  write  out  just  what  he  will  say  and  then 
to  learn  it  and  rehearse  it  to  the  teacher.  (4)  He 
should  be  drilled  in  private  as  to  his  coming  on  the 
platform,  etc.,  for  the  embarrassment  likely  to  be  felt 
arises  from  fear  of  some  inappropriate  act  done,  or  ap- 
propriate one  not  done — rather  than  from  any  defi- 
ciency of  knowledge.  A  pupil  feels  quite  happy  when 
he  knows  he  made  "  a  good  appearance  "  irrespective 
of  his  utterances  ;  hence  the  teacher  must  see  that  this 
is  attained.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  criticise  a  pupil  in 
public.  Let  him  do  his  best  and  pass  to  his  seat.  Then 
the  school  must  be  drilled  to  listen  respectfully  and 
sympathetically  not  grinningly.  In  order  to  remove 
the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  long  walk  from  the 
rear  of  the  room  to  the  platform,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
give  the  speakers  a  seat  near  by. 
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If  the  subject  of  asbestos  is  proposed,  the  pupil  may 
be  able  to  £^et  samples  which  he  ^11  hold  in  his  hand. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  talking  about  things  they  have 
not  seen  and  do  not  see  is  not  very  profitable.  Let  it 
be  a  rule  when  an  object  is  discussed  that  the  object 
shall  be  exhibited. 

ASBESTOS. 

This  name  comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  incon- 
sumable. Fire  will  not  burn  it ;  weather  will  not  cor- 
rode it.  It  is  quarried  just  like  marble.  The  fibers  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  soft  as  silk  and  fine  and  feath- 
ery enough  to  float  on  water.  Yet  in  the  mines  they 
are  so  compressed  that  they  are  hard  and  crystalline 
like  stone.  A  legend  tells  how  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, being  possessed  of  a  tablecloth  woven  of  asbes- 
tos, was  accustomed  to  astonish  his  guests  by  gather- 
ing it  up  after  the  meal,  casting  it  into  the  fire,  and 
withdrawing  it  later,  cleansed,  but  unconsumed.  This 
remarkable  attribute  of  asbestos  was  turned  to  little 
practical  use  until  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  material  is  now  among  the  important  in- 
dustries of  this  country. 

Nearly  all  the  asbestos  used  to  come  from  the  Italian 
Alps  and  from  Syria,  but  finally  a  rich  deposit  was  dis- 
covered in  the  eastern  township  of  Quebec.  A  company 
was  formed,  and  in  1879  mines  were  opened. 

The  veins  of  chrysotile,  as  the  Canadian  asbestos  is 
called,  are  from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and 
are  separated  by  thin  layers  of  hornblende  crystals. 
The  nearer  to  the  surface  the  veins  run,  the  coarser  are 
the  fibers  and  the  less  valuable.  Holes  are  drilled  in 
long  rows  into  the  sides  of  the  cliffs  by  means  of  steam 
drills.  They  are  then  loaded  with  dynamite  and  ex- 
ploded simultaneously  in  such  a  way  that  a  whole  ledge 
of  the  rock  falls  at  once.  Then  the  workmen  break  out 
the  pure  asbestos  and  throw  the  good  fiber  to  one 
side,  where  it  is  placed  in  sacks  for  shipment  to  the 
factory.  As  the  asbestos  comes  from  the  mine  it  is  of  a 
greenish  hue,  and  the  edges  are  furred  with  loose  fibers. 

The  more  nearly  white  asbestos  is,  the  better  its 
grade.  The  length  of  fiber  is  also  of  great  importance, 
the  longest  being  the  most  valuable. 

One  of  the  main  uses  is  in  making  a  thick  felt  that  is 
put  around  steam  pipes,  and  around  steam  boilers  and 
furnaces.     It  is  also  used  to  mix  with  oil  as  a  paint. 


Ctfyright  tS^s- 

Home-Made  Apparatus. 


XVI. 


By  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers'  College,  New 

York  City. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   APPARATUS. 

No.  95.  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  and  the  Lymph. — A  piece  of  rattan,  figure 
87,  a,  about  one  foot  long  is  used  to  represent  the  capil- 
laries of  the  human  body.  A  syringe,  d,  represents  the 
heart.  A  rubber  tube,  b,  represents  an  artery,  and  an- 
other rubber  tube,  r,  represents  a  vein.  A  short  piece  of 
rubber  tubing,  ^,  represents  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
tubes  €  and  c  are  connected  with  the  syringe  by  means  of 
a  glass  Y-tube. 

Water  is  used  to  represent  the  blood  and  the  lymph. 
Every  time  the  syringe-bulb  is  compressed,  forcing  more 
water  into  the  rubber  tube  by  which  represents  an  artery, 
a  pulse  may  be  felt  by  pressing  the  tube  between  the 
thumb  and  linger.  If  a  cut  is  made  in  this  tube  the  water 
spurts  from  it  every  time  the  bulb  is  pressed,  illustrating 
how  we  bleed  from  an  artery.  The  pores  of  the  rattan 
offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  liquid,  and 
cause  the  artery  to  get  somewhat  distended,  the  elastic 
walk  of  which  keep  up  a  continual  flow  through  the  rat- 
tan (capillaries)  between  the  heart-beats  (compressions 
of  the  syringe-bulb),  and  hence  there  is  a  constant  flow 
without  pulse,  through  the  rubber  tube  r,  which  repre- 
sents a  vein,  and  if  it  is  cut,  the  flow  of  liquid  is  by  a  con- 
stant dripping.  Some  liquid  under  the  pressure  oozes 
out  through  the  walls  of  the  rattan,  as  it  does  through  the 


blood  capillaries  of  the  body.    This  represents  lymph, 
and  the  branch  tube  ^,  which  enters  the  vein  near  the 
heart,  when  there  is  no  outward  but  rather  an  inward 
pressure,  carries  into  o  circulation  an  amount  of  liquid 
equal  to  that  lost  through  the  walls  of  the  rattan. 

Various  kinds  of  syringes  may  be  used  in  the  apparatus 
described  above,  but  the  one  represented  in  figure  87  is 
made  as  follows  :  A  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long,  is  drawn  over  a  tapering 
wooden  penholder,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  a  short  slit  is 


Fig.  87. 

cut  in  one  side  of  the  tubing.  One  end  of  the  tube  is 
plugged  with  a  short  piece  of  glass  rod,  or  even  an  end 
of  the  wooden  penholder,  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  This  makes  a  very  perfect  valve.  Liquids  or  gases 
forced  into  the  tube  will  find  exit  through  the  slit,  but 
cannot  pass  in  through  the  slit  since  its  sides  shut  together 
perfectly  tight.  One  end  of  the  Y-tube  in  the  apparatus 
passes  through  a  No.  o  rubber  stopper,  and  one  of 
these  valves  is  then  drawn  over  it.  A  piece  of  glass 
tubing,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  inside  diameter  and  three 
and  one-half  inches  long,  incloses  this  valve.  In  the 
other  end  of  the  glass  tubing  is  another  rubber  stopper. 
No.  o,  through  which  passes  one  end  of  a  T-tube. 
The  side  branch  of  the  T-tube  enters  a  syringe-bulb  and 
the  remaining  end  passes  through  another  rubber  stopper 
into  another  piece  of  the  large  glass  tubing,  and  another 
of  the  valves  is  drawn  over  it.  A  No.  o  rubber 
stopper  fills  the  other  end  of  this  large  glass  tube, 
and  through  it  passes  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing  con- 
necting with  the  artery.  The  stoppers  are  tied  in  when 
much  pressure  is  to  be  exerted  upon  the  bulb.  This  is  a 
powerful  condenser,  and  is  frequently  used  in  connection 
with  such  pieces  of  apparatus  as  No.  29. 

A  convenient  stop-cock  is  sometimes  put  into  the 
rubber  tube  representing  the  artery.  A  piece  of  small 
glass  tubing  about  three  inches  long  has  a  small  hole 
made  in  one  side  of  it  by  the  method  described  in  No. 
II.  The  artery  is  cut  and  this  glass  tube  inserted.  The 
stop-cock  is  opened  and  closed  by  sliding  the  rubber 
tubmg  upon  the  glass  tubing  so  as  to  cover  or  uncover 
the  hole. 

Cost. — Rattan 5  cents 

Rubber  tubes  b  and  r,  four  feet  and  two  feet. .  60  cents 

4  rubber  stoppers,  No.  o 12  cents 

T-tube 15  cents 

Y-tube 15  cents 

Rubber  bulb 30  cents 

Rubber  tubing  for  valves 3  cents 

$1.40 

Nature  Study. 

By  I.  E.  Ilgenfritz. 

The  Eiarthworm. 

One  of  the  boys  had  brought  in  a  box  some  *'  bait " 
intending  to  go  a-fishing  after  school,  and  I  accidentally 
opened  the  box.  I  asked  some  questions  as  to  their 
food  and  mode  of  life,  and  frnding  the  boys  and  myself 
knew  nothing,  I  began  to  study  the  matter.  All  the 
boys  were  asked  to  observe  the  worms  and  find  all  they 
could.  This  was  last  June.  I  looked  over  the  town 
library  and  found  nothing  ;  the  physician  told  me  Dar- 
win was  an  authority  in  the  matter.  I  have  gained 
many  really  wonderful  ideas  from  his  book.    I  find  that 
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worms  have  played  and  are  playing  a  most  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

THEIR  HOMES. 

The  earthworms  live  in  burrows  in  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  ground.  They  can  live  any  where  in  a  layer 
of  earth,  provided  it  retains  moisture,  dry  air  being 
fatal  to  them.  They  can,  on  the  other  hand,  exist  sub- 
merged in  water  for  several  months.  They  live  chiefly 
in  the  superficial  mold  less  than  a  foot  below  the  sur- 
face, but  m  long-continued  dry  weather  and  in  very 
cold  seasons  they  may  burrow  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet. 
The  burrows  are  lined  by  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  voided 
by  the  worms,  and  end  in  small  chambers  in  which  they 
can  turn  around. 

THEY    EAT    EARTH. 

These  burrows  are  formed  partly  by  pushing  away 
the  earth,  but  chiefly  by  the  earth  being  swallowed. 
Large  quantities  of  earth  are  swallowed  by  the  worms 
for  the  sake  of  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter  con- 
tained in  it,  on  which  they  feed.  The  earth  thus  swal- 
lowed is  voided  in  spiral  heaps,  forming  the  worm  cast- 
ings. In  this  way  the  worm  obtains  food  and  at  the 
same  time  excavates  its  burrows. 

THEIR    FOOD. 

In  addition  to  the  food  thus  obtained,  half  decayed 
leaves  are  dragged  into  the  burrows,  mainly  for  food, 
but  also  to  plug  the  mouths  of  the  burrows  for  the  sake 
of  protection.  Worms  are  also  fond  of  meat,  especially 
fat  ;  they  will  also  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatives. 
They  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  remaining,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
burrows  during  the  day  and  coming  out  to  feed  at 
night. 

The  leaves  dragged  into  the  burrows  are  moistened 
by  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  worm,  of  a  digestive  nature, 
and  the  food  is  thus  partly  digested  before  being  swal- 
lowed. The  digestive  fluid  of  the  earthworm  resembles 
the  pancreatic  juice  of  higher  animals,  and  only  acts 
when  alkaline.  Various  acids  are  produced  by  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  similar  changes  occur  in  the 
leaves  swallowed  by  worms.  Now  if  some  of  this  acid 
was  not  neutralized,  digestion  could  not  take  place,  be- 
cause the  digestive  fluid  is  alkaline.  This  is  avoided 
by  the  action  of  some  small  glands,  called  the  calcifer- 
ous  glands,  opening  into  the  alimentary  canal.  These 
glands  secrete  carbonate  of  lime,  which  neutralizes  the 
acids  generated  in  the  decaying  leaves. 

THEIR  SENSES. 

The  earthworm  has  no  eyes,  but  is  affected  by  strong 
light  if  exposed  to  it  for  some  time.  It  has  no  sense  of 
hearing,  but  is  sensitive  to  the  vibrations  of  sound. 
The  whole  body  is  sensitive  to  touch.  There  appears 
to  be  some  sense  of  smell,  but  this  is  limited  to  certain 
articles  of  food,  which  are  discovered  by  the  worm 
when  buried  in  earth,  in  preference  to  other  bodies  not 
relished.  The  worm  appears  to  have  some  degree  of 
intelligence  from  the  way  in  which  it  draws  the  leaves 
into  its  burrows,  always  judging  which  is  the  best  end 
to  draw  them  in  by.  This  is  remarkable  in  so  lowly 
organized  an  animal,  being  a  degree  of  intelligence  not 
possessed  by  many  animals  of  more  complex  organiza- 
tion. For  instance,  the  ant  can  often  be  seen  dragging 
objects  along  transversely,  instead  of  taking  them  the 
easiest  way. 

THEIR    USEFULNESS. 

Vast  quantities  of  earth  are  continually  being  passed 
through  the  bodies  of  worms  and  voided  on  the  surface 
as  castings.  The  number  of  worms  in  an  acre  of  ordi- 
nary land,  suitable  for  them  to  live  in  averages  53,000, 
so  the  efl'ect  which  they  must  have  on  the  soil  is  great. 
They  are,  in  fact,  continually  ploughing  the  land.  At 
one  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  worm  is  a  giz- 
zard, or  hard  muscular  organ,  capable  of  grinding  food 
into  fine  particles.  It  is  this  gizzard  which  is  the  main 
factor  in  triturating  the  soil,  and  it  is  aided  by  small 
stones  swallowed  with  the  earth,  which  act  as  millstones. 
The  earth  is  thus  continually  passing  through  the  mill 
formed  by  the  gizzards  of  worms,  and  is  reduced  to  fine 
mold.     Again,  from  the  collapsing  of  the  old  burrows 


the  mould  is  in  constant  slow  movement,  and  its  parti- 
cles rubbed  together.  Fresh  surfaces  are  thus  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the%arbonic  acid  in  the  soil  and  to  the 
humus  acids,  agents  which  act  in  the  destruction  of 
stones  and  rocks.  Moreover,  the  acid  produced  in  the 
digestive  tract  of  the  worms  is  not  all  neutralized,  for 
the  castings  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  this  acid  acts 
further  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks. 

THEY    ARE   MILLS. 

Thus  all  the  mo  Id  covering  a  field  passes  every  few 
years  through  the  bodies  of  worms,  and  the  same  frag- 
ments are  probably  swallowed  and  brought  to  the  sur- 
face many  times  over  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
Changes  are  also  produced  in  the  slopes  of  hills  by  the 
flowing  down  of  moist  castings  and  the  rolling  down  of 
dry  ones,  thus  reducing  the  slope  of  the  hills  by  accu- 
mulations at  the  bottom.  The  castings  are  also  blown 
repeatedly  in  one  direction  by  the  prevalent  winds. 
Now  as  a  layer  of  earth  one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  or 
ten  tons  by  weight,  has  been  calculated  in  many  places 
to  be  brought  annually  to  the  surface  per  acre.  If  only 
a  small  part  of  this  flows  down  every  inclined  surface, 
or  is  blown  repeatedly  by  the  wind  in  one  direction,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  a  great  change  may  be  produced  in 
the  surface  of  the  land  in  the  course  of  ages. 

THEY    BURY    STONES. 

In  consequence  of  the  immense  amount  of  earth  con- 
tinually being  brought  to  the  surface  by  worms,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how  objects  such  as  stones, 
rocks,  etc.,  lying  on  the  surface,  will  in  course  of  time 
become  gradually  buried  in  the  ground.  The  worms, 
undermining  the  stones,  bring  up  the  earth  to  the  sur- 
face, and  so  raise  the  ground  round  the  edge  of  the  stone 
till  the  latter  sinks  and  is  eventually  buried  in  the  soil, 
provided  the  soil  is  suitable  for  worms  to  live  in.  Dar- 
win showed  that  in  a  field  covered  with  flints  of  various 
sizes,  the  smaller  ones  disappeared  in  a  few  years,  and 
in  thirty  years  all  had  become  buried  owing  to  the  ac- 
tion of  worms. 

PRESERVE   MONUMENTS. 

Owing  to  the  burial  of  stones  and  other  objects  by 
the  action  of  worms,  ancient  monuments,  portions  of 
Roman  villas,  and  other  objects  of  antiquity  have  been 
preserved.  These  have  been  gradually  buried  by  the 
worms,  and  so  preserved  from  the  destructive  effect  of 
rain  and  wind.  Many  Roman  remains  were  studied  by 
Darwin  and  traces  of  the  action  of  worms  found,  to 
which  action  their  preservation  was  mainly  due.  The 
sinking  of  the  foundations  of  many  old  buildings  is  due 
to  the  action  of  worms,  and  no  building  is  safe  from 
this  unless  the  foundations  are  laid  lower  than  the  level 
at  which  worms  can  work,  viz.,  about  eight  feet  below 
the  surface. 

PLANTS    AND   TREES. 

Another  useful  efl'ect  produced  by  worms  is  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  seedlings.  By 
their  agency  the  soil  is  periodically  sifted  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  in  this  way  is  able  to  retain  moisture 
and  absorb  soluble  substances  of  use  for  the  nutrition 
of  plants.  Moreover,  bones  are  buried  by  the  castings 
and  brought  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  earthworm  is  thus  seen  to  be  one  of  the  b?st  ex- 
amples which  show  how  '  great  effects  from  little  causes 
spring."  This  unpleasant  looking  and  slimy  animal, 
before  the  days  of  Darwin,  was  looked  upon'as  an  en- 
tirely useless  creature,  except  as  a  bait  for  fish  and  a 
food  for  birds. 

The  interest  in  Herbartian  pedagogics  newly  awak- 
ened in  America,  and  which,  though  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  often  erring  by  excess  of  enthusiasm,  has  already 
stimulated  a  large  number  of  earnest  teachers  not  pre- 
viously roused  to  a  more  careful  study  of  the  principles 
on  which  education  as  a  rational  art  as  distinguished 
from  a  mere  routine  is  based,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the 
avidity  with  which  teachers  are  now  ready  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  mastery  of  any  strongly  urged  educa- 
tional theory  that  promises  to  guide  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. — Pau/  Hanus, 
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Letters. 


Debating  Societies, 

There  is  a  union  of  literary  societies  here  in  Chicago  that  is 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  Prizes  were  offerer!  last  year  amounting 
to  t^oo,  and  that  has  roused  great  enthusiasm.  There  are  four 
societies ;  each  meets  and  debates,  and  the  successful  ones  in 
these  meet  for  a  final  contest.  The  Irving  club  began  in  i8)7, 
several  of  its  old  members  have  become  prominent :  Supt.  Lane, 
Mayor  Swift,  G.  R.  Davis.  The  Friday  Nit^ht  club  is  another — 
many  of  its  members  are  teachers  in  the  schools. 

The  Webster  Literary  club,  the  Franklin,  are  two  others— the 
latter  claims  much  musical  talent  and  has  an  orchestral  The 
Lake  View  hij^h  school  has  two  clubs.  The  Debating  society,  and 
The  Nightingale.  The  Hyde  Park  high  school  has  The  Ray  Lit- 
erary society — whose  party  spirit  runs  high.  They  debate  great 
subjects ;  they  affect  to  be  a  United  States  senate  and  imitate 
that  body.  This  last  school  has  also  glee  clubs  and  mandolin 
clubs  which  give  concerts  in  the  music  halls. 

A  great  interest  is  felt  in  fhese  societies  by  Supt.  A.  F.  Night- 
ingale ;  he.  it  was,  that  secured  the  (300  to  give  in  prizes.  This 
has  not  met  with  entire  approbation.  There  are  a  good  many 
that  feel  there  is  already  too  much  strife  for  many  here  m  Chicago. 
The  whole  struggle  here  is  for  materihl  things ;  and  those  wtio 
are  wise  say  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  The  boys  go  to  school  for 
the  money  they  expect  to  make  r  indeed  it  has  been  charged  that 
one  school  officer  wanted  a  conspicuous  sign  put  up  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  boys :  "  Come  to  school ;  it  will  be  money  in  your 
pocket." 

So  that  Supt.  Nightingale's  plan  to  give  money  to  tne  most 
eloquent  speaker  has  aroused  disapprobation.  One  teacher  re- 
marked that  it  was  impossible  to  have  more  enthusiasm  than  had 
existed  when  there  was  not  only  no  money  to  be  made,  but  when 
the  speakers  were  all  charged  quite  a  sum  for  member»hip  dues. 
But  the  plan  of  paying  the  boys  to  be  eloquent  is  to  be  tried. 

Chicago,  ROSCOE. 

Where  Does  the  Trouble  Lie  ? 

Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff  in  his  article  in  The  School  J[ournal 
of  November  23.  page  483,  th-'nks  that  all  public  education  above 
the  primary  school  should  be  abolished  and  "  trade  schools  "  es- 
tablished in  its  place,  and  that "  wage-workers  "only  are  the  ideal 
men  and  w*omea  of  the  country,  are  the  only  ones  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  are  the  only  men  and  women  who  are  independent. 

He  says  our  educational  system  is  the  most  powerful  combine 
(except  the  protection  combine)  in  the  country,  and  is  producing 
any  ainount  of  evil,  making  poor  lawyers,  poor  doctors,  corrupt 
politicians,  agitators,  and  poor  cringing  school  teachers  who  have 
no  independence,  but  need  some  one  to  give  them  a  "  pull  "  to 
enable  them  to  hold  their  places. 

There  are  some  four  hundred  thousand  school  teachers  in  the 
country,  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  in  great  numbers,  and  yet  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  one  of  these  dasses  being  on  a  s*rike, 
requiring  the  soldiery  to  keep  them  in  order,  nor  have  they  com- 
bined to  kill  any  whu  might  take  their  places  if  lost  to  them. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  great  combines  have  been  with  the 
"  wage-workers,"  and  that  these  "  wage-workers  "  are  not  al- 
ways perfectly  independent 

If  they  were  why  would  they  "  strike  "  ?  Why  would  they  not 
run  the  machine  to  suit  themselves  and  make  the  other  fellows 
strike  ?  Nothing  but  intelligence  can  rule  in  this  country,  and  the 
wage-workers  must  be  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  community 
before  they  can  rule  it  and  have  their  own  way.  So  long  as  the 
wage-worKers  think  that  a  well-trained  and  well-informed  mind 
is  unnecessary  they  must  occupy  an  unenviable  place  in  the  body 
poLtic.  and  will  be  buffeted  and  cuffed  till  they  get  more  sense 
into  their  heads. 

J.  Fairbanks. 

Boys  Clubs. 

A  boys'  club  was  organized  in  September  and  it  was  wholly 
run  by  the  boys.  At  one  of  the  meetings  what  to  do  with  a 
drowned  person  was  discussed.  It  was  illustrated  by  bringing  a 
boy  supposed  to  be  drowned  and  restoring  him,  on  the  platform. 
One  acted  as  doctor  and  said  :  "  First  remove  the  water  from  his 
lungs,  free  the  chest  and  throat  and  turn  him  face  downward, 
with  the  mouth  oprn ;  place  a  roll  of  clothing  under  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  kneeling  along  side  of  his  hips  press  strongly  with 
the  hands  below  the  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  body."  This  was 
followed.  Then  the  doctor  said  :  **  Turn  him  on  his  back,  placing 
.  the  roll  of  clothing  under  his  shoulders,  so  that  the  head  will  hang 
backwards  ;  pull  the  tongue  forward  and  have  some  one  hold  it ; 
if  you  are  alone  tie  a  handkerchief  or  a  string  to  it— anything  to 
keep  it  from  falling  back  and  closing  the  windpipe. '  Kneel  by  his 
hips,  place  your  hands  upon  the  lower  ribs,  compress  the  chest. 


and  count  two.  This  movement  imitetes  the  action  of  the  lungs 
in  breathing.  Repeat  this  about  fifteen  times  in  a  minute."  This 
was  followed  for  some  time.  Then  the  doctor  said,  '^Now  as  you 
have  assistants  they  may  get  hot  blankets  ready,  but  keep  on  try- 
ing to  make  him  breathe.  Now  he  begins  to  breathe  and  we  will 
ive  him  a  little  stimulant  and  wrap  him  and  take  him  home." 
his  was  done.    It  was  very  instructive.  M.  M.  G. 


? 


A  Word  Game. 


The  following  game  is  always  interesting  and  may  aid  in  spel- 
ling and  sentence  work.  The  teacher  writes  a  word  of  ten  letters 
as  Indefinite  on  the  blackboard :  he  then  asks  for  a  telegram  to 
be  written  to  President  Cleveland  concerning  Cuba.  About  five 
minutes  are  allowed  for  the  writing.  The  telegrams  «re  handed 
up  and  read.  The  class  listen  and  vote  a  prize  lau  apple)  for 
the  best.     Here  are  two  representing  two  views  of  the  question. 

No.  I. 

To  President  Cleveland :  ,  .  . .     . 

Instantly  nullify  destructive  effort  for  invading  neighboring 
island ;  try  eloquence.  Mattie  bWAN. 

No.  2. 
To  President  Cleveland : 

Inaction  not  desirable ;  especially  further  invasion ;  now  im- 
prove the  exports.  Geo.  Gannon. 

Note. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Pomeroy's  practical  demonstration  of  "  Decre- 
ment "  "  Increment "  as  connected  with  "  Squaring  the  Circle  " 
(p.  575  in  last  week's  Journal)  is  unavoidably  delayed,  as  the 
plates  necessary  to  illustrate  it  were  not  received  in  time  for  this 
Issue.    The  letter  may  be  looked  for  next  week.— Ed. 


Queries. 


How  can  I  obtain  a  copyright  on  a  book  in  England  ?  O.  C.  R, 

To  get  a  copyright  in  England  the  book  must  be  published 
there  simultaneously  with  its  pub'ication  here.  If  a  book  has 
been  published  here,  it  cannot  be  copyrighted  in  England.  To 
copyright  it  in  France,  you  ?<eposit  two  copies  with  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  in  Paris.  If  a  book  is  published  in  Canada  (Brit- 
ish Dominion^  at  the  same  time  it  is  published  here  you  have  a 
copyright  in  England. 

What  is  tbeorigfin  o  f  alfalfa?  M.  J.  P. 

Los  Angeles, 

Alfalfa  has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  twenty  centuries.  It 
originated  in  the  valleys  of  central  western  Asia ;  it  was  wild  in 
the  region  south  of  the  Caucasus.  It  was  introduced  into  Greece 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  about  470  B.  C.  It  became  a 
favorite  with  the  Romans  during  the  first  and  second  centuries. 
From  Italy  it  was  carried  into  Spain  and  southern  France  ;  from 
Spain  into  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  ;  from 
Mexico  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  in  1854  it  was 
brought  to  California. 

What  other  substance  will  cut  the  diamond  besides  diamond  dust  ? 
Brooklyn,  M.  G. 

Boride  of  carbon  is  used.  It  occurs  in  brilliant  black  crystals, 
with  a  density  of  2.51.  It  is  excessively  hard ;  facets  maybe 
produced  on  the  diamond  by  using  the  dust  of  boride  of  carbon. 
It  is,  however,  very  friable ;  it  is  pounded  fine  in  a  mortar,  then 
mixed  with  oil,  and  used  for  cutting  diamonds. 

Are  not  the  four  seasons  winter,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  of  the  same 
length?  L  D.  M. 

Pttsburg, 

Winter  is  89  d.,  i  h. ;  spring.  92  d.,  21  hr. ;  summer.  93  d..  14  h. 
autumn.  89  d..  18  h.,  in  all  common  years.    In  leap  year  spring 
has  93  d.,  21  h.  This  is  correct  to  the  hours  ;  to  be  perfectly  exact 
minutes  and  seconds  would  be  taken  into  account. 


Are  we  to  say  the  Rev.  Brown  or  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  ?    Hon.  Brown,  or 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Brown  ?  ~    "" 


R.  P. 


Poultney. 

"Reverend"  and  "Honorable,"  require  the  article  "the." 
You  write  the  Honorable  William  E.  Gladstone ;  the  Reverend 
Phillips  Brooks. 

What  is  the  cause  of  sneezing  ?  Is  it  a  sure  sign  of  ••  taking  cold '  as  is 
usually  said  ?  V.  P. 

Sneezing  is  a  reflex  act  caused  by  an  irritation  of  some  portion 
of  the  nerve  supplying  sensation  to  the  face.  It  is  the  result  of 
some  irritant,  usually  of  vegetable  origin,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  membrane  lining  the  nuse. 

Sneezing  is  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  some  substance  irritating  th^ 
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membrane  of  the  nose ;  coughing  is  the  same  thing  attempted 
for  the  throat. 

That  one  is  "  taking  cold  "  when  he  sneezes  is  usually  true ; 
for  a  chilling  of  the  body  drives  the  blood  away  from  the  surface, 
and  causes  it  to  flow  to  another  part.  This,  in  many  cases  is  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  But  it  does  not  foUow  that  one 
always  sneezes  when  he  takes  cold. 


I  have  lately  heard  the  term  *'  palaeolithic  man  "  used  and  would  like  to 
have  it  explained.  Edna  Vales. 

Cenierville, 

In  prehistoric  times  in  several  parts  of  the  earth  such  as 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  hippopotamus,  bison,  mammoth 
reindeer,  and  musk  sheep  once  lived.  Among  the  remains  of 
these  creatures  among  river  deposits  pieces  of  flint  have  been 
found.  The  makers  of  these  were  in  the  lowest  stage  in  which 
human  beings  live ;  they  were  unable  to  make  handles  for  these 
flints,  which  were  used  because  the  breaking  of  them  put  on  an 
edge.  This  primitive  race  seemed  to  have  disappeared  as  the 
animals  disappeared.  It  was  succeeded  by  another  that  knew 
how  to  fashion  the  flints  for  a  designed  use  and  put  handles  on 
them,  also  to  make  grooves  in  stones  and  fasten  handles  to  them 
so  they  could  deal  powerful  blows.  Such  were  the  Indians  in 
this  country.  They  had  considerable  artistic  skill  and  some- 
times ornamented  the  weapons  with  pictures  of  the  beasts  they 
slew.  They  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts 
sewn  toge'her  by  means  of  sinews.  Thr-y  had  no  domestic  ani- 
mals and  knew  nothmg  of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving. 
Such  were  the  Eskimo  when  first  found.  These  are  called  the 
"  palaeolithic  men  "-  the  ancient  stone  men.  Their  predecessors 
arc  the  river  drift  men,  the  latter  the  cave  men. 

This  last  race  was  succeeded  (in  Europe)  by  another  that  had 
learned  how  to  tame  animals,  they  bad  tne  dog,  cow,  horse,  pig, 
shrep,  ard  goat ;  they  could  do  very  rude  spinning  and  weaving. 
These  archaeologists  termed  neolithic  or  newer  stone  men.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  Celts,  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  family.  The 
old  people  have  the  ra'^e  name  of  Iberians.  The  Celts  at  one 
time  used  stones,  but  they  learned  the  use  of  bronze  and  this  ad- 
vanced them  rapidly ;  they  became  formidable  in  war  and  able  to 
carry  on  agriculture. 


What  is  meant  by  the  **  Porte  **  or  the  **  Sublime  Porte  "  at  Constanti- 
nople ?  G.  L.  F. 

The  Porte  and  the  Sublime  Porte  mean  the  same  thing ;  the 
term  designates  the  Turkish  government.  The  term  means  a 
gate  and  in  the  East  judicial  business  is  transacted  at  the  city  or 
palace  gate.  There  are  usually  rooms  in  the  walls  at  the  gate, 
lust  as  the  British  court  is  called  the  court  of  St.  James  and  the 
late  French  court  that  of  the  Tuilenes,  because  their  headquar- 
ters were  in  the  palaces  of  St  James  and  the  Tuileri.-s  respec- 
tively, so  the  Turkish  court  got  the  name  Sublime  Porte  because 
its  headquarters  were  in  the  rooms  of  the  Lofty  Gate  in  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  here  the  four  principal  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey  are  to  be  found. 


A  few  days  ago  a  boy  in  my  school  startled  the  other  pupils  by  saying:, 
'*  Milk  is  soured  by  little  animals— my  mother  says  so.*'  I  snail  be  £lad  if 
3rou  will  wnte  something  on  this  matter  that  I  can  read  to  the  pupils. 

E>.  M.  A. 

The  souring  ot  milk  is  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria ;  bacteria 
are  minute  organisms,  net  of  the  animal  kind  but  plant  kind. 
They  can  only  be  seen  by  a  microscope.  The  largest  of  these  is 
the  yeast  plant  which  is  put  into  dou^h,  and  which  causes  fermen- 
tation in  it.  There  are  three  varieties  of  bacteria,  the  bacillus, 
coc(  us,  and  spirillum  (cylindrical,  ball-shaped,  and  corkscrew  in 
shape).  The  bacteria  fall  into  the  milk,  existing  in  the  dust  of 
stables  and  especially  in  the  dust  on  the  cow.  Every  hair  that 
falls  into  the  milk  will  have  10,000  bacteria  on  it.  As  soon  as 
the  milk  collects  in  the  pail,  the  bacteria  begin  to  multiply,  and 
this  goes  on,  depending  on  the  temperature  ;  the  growth  of  these 
produces  an  acid  by  acting  on  the  milk  sugar ;  the  acid  formed  is 
termed  lactic  acid.  Over  200  different  kinds  of  milk  bacteria 
have  been  d'^scribed  ;  some  of  these  give  a  very  pleasing  flavor  to 
the  cream  and  butter. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

President  Cleveland  in  his  message  considered  two  topics: 
our  foreign  relations  and  flnance.  He  said  that  measures  had  been 
taken  to  protect  Americans  in  China  ;  in  our  de«lings  with  other 
nations  we  ought  to  be  open-handed  and  scrupulously  fair- 
trade  advacitages  cannot  be  one-sided ;  neutrality  is  advised  in 
Cuban  affairs  ;  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  by  our  govern- 
ment (he  says)  disordered  our  finances— greenbanks  should  be 
retired  and  there  should  be  more  banknotes  and  a  lower  tax  on 
their  circulation. Rufus  W.  Peckham,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  nom- 
inated for  U.  S.  supreme  court  justice. -Count  Inouye,  in  an 


interview  at  Seoul,  says  that  not  one  Japanese  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  the  Corean  queen  will  escape  punishnient. The  Cu- 
ban revolutionists  say  they  are  sure  01  ultimate  victory.— England 
refuses  to  submit  the  Venezuelan  question  to  arbitration  as  pro- 
posed.  The  Eastern  question  complicated  by  the  flieht  of  Said 

Pasha  to  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople.  Nearly  fifty  for- 
eign warships  now  in  Turkish  waters  ready  to  act  if  an  emergency 

should  arise. Five  companies  of  Italians  surrounded  by  Abys- 

sinians  near  Makalle  and  massacred. 


Questions  on  Methods. 

(These  questions  cover  eieht  departments.  Usually  the  teacher  is  ques- 
tioned in  subject  matter.  C5nly  five  are  given  in  each  subject,  but  many 
more  mig^ht  follow.) 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  How'^will  you  teach  ^  young  child  to  read? 

2.  Will  you  give  much  or  any  attention  to  spelling  as  you  teach 
a  child  to  read? 

3.  Will  you  have  children  spell  words  they  do  not  use  in  their 
vocabulary.  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  learning  to  spell  ? 

5.  Should  children  under  fourteen,  learn  formal  grammar, 

oarsine.  &c 

6.  Will  you  have  definitions  learned  ? 

NUMBER. 

1.  How  would  you  teach  number  to  a  class  of  young  pupils? 

2.  How  much  of  number  would  you  teach  to  a  child  tne  6rst 
year  ^ 

3.  Would  you  have  children  learn  the  addition,  subtraction, 
and  other  tables  abstractly? 

4.  Why  is  number  taught  ? 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  Grube's  methods  ? 

DOING. 

1 .  What  forms  of  doing  educate  ? 

2.  What  forms  would  you  employ  in  school  ? 

3.  How  would  you  teach  drawing? 

4.  What  would  be  }rour  aim  ? 

5.  What  forms  of  doing  would  you  employ  under  "busy  work"  ? 

SELF. 

1.  How  would  you  plan  to  cause  your  pupils  to  be  healthful  ? 

2.  How  long  a  time  should  people  spend  on  one  subject  of 
ludy? 

3.  Is  it  essential  a  child  should  be  happy  in  school  ? 

4.  Would  you  plan  out  recreations  ? 

5.  What  would  you  do  in  case  of  a  bruise,  or  a  bum? 

6.  What  gymnastic  exercises  would  you  have  ? 

PEOPLE. 

1.  Would  you  make  story-telling  part  of  your  school  work  ? 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  story  telling  ? 

3.  Is  there  a  relation  between  story  telling  and  history? 

4.  Have  you  a  stock  of  stories  that  tend  to  educate  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  danger  from  miscellaneousness  in  story  telling  ? 

THINGS. 

1.  Name  some  rules  you  would  observe  in  giving  lessons  on 
objects. 

2.  Name  ten  objects  you  would  use. 

3.  What  experiments  would  you  make  in  school  ? 

4.  What  rules  would  guide  you  in  selecting  experiments  ? 

5.  Would  your  main  aim  be  in  giving  an  object  lesson  the  in- 
formation imparted  ? 

ETHICS. 

1.  How  would  you  give  ethical  instruction  in  general  ? 

2.  What  would  be  your  aim  ? 

3.  Take  obedience  and  explain  how  you  would  impress  a  pupil 
with  a  desire  or  determination  to  be  obedient  ? 

4.  What  are  common  errors  in  giving  ethical  instruction  ? 

5.  What  relation  have  order,  exactness,  accuracy,  neatness,  &c. 
o  character  formation  ? 

6.  What  is  character  ? 

EARTH. 

1.  How  would  you  interest  young  children  in  geography  and 
use  no  book  ? 

2.  Could  you  give  lessons  on  minerals  ?    What  ones  ? 

3.  On  insects?    What  ones? 

4.  On  plants  ?    What  ones  ? 

5.  Would  you  make  a  point  to  refer  to  the  weather  ?  to  the 
temperature ?  to  the  stars  ?  the  sun  ?  the  moon  ?  the  planets? 

6.  How  would  you  impress  them  with  the  fitness  of  the  earth 
as  man's  home  ? 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  Republican  victory  in  New  Jersey  will  probably 
cause  a  removal  from  office  of  that  very  able  state  su- 
perintendent Addison  B.  Poland.  It  is  a  pity  that  ed- 
ucational progress  should  be  interrupted  by  the  flimsy 
pretext  that  the  superintendent  has  not  the  same  be- 
liefs on  tariff  as  the  present  majority  holds.  There  are 
rumors  that  President  Green,  of  the  Trenton  normal 
school,  will  become  state  superintendent.  Both  of 
these  men  have  labored  together  like  hand  and  glove  in 
advancing  education.  Why  one  should  be  taken  and 
the  other  left  will  seem  queer  to  the  teachers,  unless 
they  consider  the  mysteries  of  politics. 


The  Educational  Press  Association. 


A  speaker  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Worcester  came  out  so  bravely  and  so 
truthfully  that  we  wonder  some  hearer  did  not  get  up 
and  move,  "Resolved,  that  we  be  ashamed."  He  de- 
clared that  the  real  reason  that  teachers  were  not  thought 
more  of  was  that  they  thought  so  little  of  themselves 
and  their  work  ;  it  was  not  because  their  pay  was  small 
and  because  their  work  was  among  children,  as  so  many 
would  give  as  the  reasons.     How  true  this  is  ! 

In  New  York  state  it  was  found  necessary  to  punish 
teachers  if  they  did  not  come  to  the  institutes.  And 
they  are  paid  for  the  time  they  spend  there,  too.  The 
excuse  they  make  for  not  wanting  to  come  is  that  they 
have  already  learned  all  that  is  needful  to  know  about 
teaching  !  A  member  of  the  New  York  city  board  of 
education  remarked  lately  that  he  could  only  discover 
the  teachers  were  interested  about  two  things — more 
pay  and  more  holidays.  The  other  menabers  listening 
smiled  an  assent.     Brethren,  "  are  these  things  so  "  ? 


Fifty  years  ago  David  B.  Scott,  then  a  principal  of  a 
New  York  city  school,  (delivered  an  address  before  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  and  in  the  course 
of  it,  referring  to  the  teachers*  position,  quoted  from  the 
grand  old  poet  Herbert : 

•'  All  may  of  Thee  partake ; 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean 
Which  with  this  tincture— for  Thy  sake — 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

"  A  servant  with  this  clause 

Makes  drudgery  divine, 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  cause 

Makes  that  and  th'  action  fiae." 

Let  the  teacher  at  every  drudgery  that  presents  it- 
self repeat  to  himself,  "  For  Thy  Sake.  Teaching  is  the 
noblest  work  if  it  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Teacher. 


The  poachers  outside  of  the  sixty  mile  limit  slaugh 
tered  40,000  seals  in  five  weeks ;  30,000  were  females, 
mothers  of  the  27,000  pups  (actually  counted)  as  starv- 
ing on  the  Pribylovs.  This  means  the  extinction  of  the 
Alaska  fur  seal ;  it  is  a  cruelty  to  animals  that  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.  Ask  the  boys  and  girls  if  this 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on 


What  ought  we  to  do  about  Cuba  ?  At  a  high  school 
in  Missouri  the  pupils  debated  the  duty  of  the  Uniteil 
States  respecting  Cuba  in  a  very  animated  manner,  and 
ic  was  settled,  in  that  place  at  all  events,  that  we  should 
end  the  cruel  war  going  on  by  taking  possession  and 
have  the  value  of  the  island  appraised  ;  for  this  sum  the 
Cubans  must  issue  bonds  and  pay  them  off  in  100  years. 
Quite  a  neat  way,  that. 


For  several  years  the  editors  of  educational  papers  have 
felt  it  would  be  beneficial  to  associate  themselves  together,  bene- 
ficial to  the  progress  of  education  itself  and  beneficial  to  the 
papers  on  which  they  were  spending  much  time,  labor,  and 
money.  In  no  cause  has  there  been  such  uphill  work  as  in 
educational  journalism.  The  journals  representing  the  interest 
of  iron,  railroads,  electricity,  steam,  lumber,  blacksmithing.  build- 
ing—in  fact,  all  the  physical  interests  of  the  age  are  well  sus- 
tained.   Religion  and  temperance,  too,  will  find  readers. 

It  has  been  apparent  from  the  time  the  first  educational  journal 
was  published  that  honor  in  its  own  country  would  be  wanting. 
The  National  Educational  Association  itself  has  hitherto  not  se- 
lected the  educational  journals  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  its  an- 
nual meetings  ;  and  yet  the  money  gathered  at  its  meetings  is 
derived  mainly  from  those  who  read  the  gratuitous  notices  ap- 
pearing in  them.  The  School  Journal,  for  example,  annuaUy 
gives  not  less  than  fioo  in  space  and  time  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  N.  £.  A.  Other  educational  journals  have  been 
equally  liberal.  The^r  have  seen  th.s  association  authorize  the 
publication  of  a  bulletin  ostensibly  to  inform  the  teachers  of  the 
time,  place,  and  other  elements  of  the  annual  meeting  when  there 
were  on  their  subscription  books  the  names  of  200,000  teachers--- 
from  which  vast  number  the  membership  of  the  N.  £.  A.  is 
drawn. 

In  Denver  last  summer  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  repre- 
sentatives of  most  of  the  educational  papers  of  the  country 
were  present.  They  met  and  formsd  an  association ;  below  is 
the  membership. 

CHARTER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICA. 

Paper.  Postoffice. 

American  Teacher,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  School  Board  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver,  Colo. 

Educational  Review,  New  Ycrk,  N.  Y. 

Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Michigan  School  Moderator,  Lansmg,  Mich. 

Journal  of  Elducation,  Boston,  MasF. 

Northwestern  Journal  of  Elducation,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Pnmary  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pub  ic  School  Journal,  Bloomington,  111. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Primary  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  Rtview,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Teachers'  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  School  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Western  School  Journal,  Topeka,  Kan. 

It  is  believed  that  the  last  *'  bulletin  "  has  been  issued  by  the 
N.  £.  A.;  that  its  officers  will  recognize  the  existence  of  educa- 
tional journals,  and  it  is  hoped  nourish  some  of  the  warm  feelings 
that  politicians  are  noted  for  having  for  journals  that  advance 
party  interests.  At  all  events  the  Press  association  is  determined 
that  it  shall  not  be  its  fault  that  educational  papers  are  neglected 
because  of  a  want  of  harmonious  unity. 


Boston. — A  plan  for  making  a  more  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  public  library  and  the  public  schools  is  under  way. 
The  report  of  the  committee  explains  that  it  is  not  the  function 
of  the  library  to  provide  text-boolcs  and  books  for  analysis  and 
general  reference.  Books  under  the  head  of  "  miscellaneous 
reading,"  such  as  history,  travels,  science,  biography,  fiction,  are 
recommended,  the  library  to  furnish  a  list  not  to  exceed  1,000 
titles,  covering  all  these  fields  and  the  grade  for  which  the  book 
is  adapted  to  be  indicated.  As  to  the  method  of  distribution,  it 
would  give  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  supervise  the  reading 
of  the  pupils  if  the  books  should  be  delivered  directly  to  the 
schools.  Slips  made  out  by  the  pupils  would  go  to  the  central 
library  and  be  charged  there. 

The  plan  will  require  a  large  addition  of  standard  literature ; 
the  cost  for  printing  and  purchasing  being  estimated  at  tio.ooo. 
To  carry  it  on  each  year  will  cost  about  $5,000,  and  a  special  ap- 
propriation from  the  city  will  be  needed. 

The  Times  on  the  "  Miss  Lee  matter  "  criticises  the  Brooklyn 
board  of  education.  It  says  :  "A  public  school  teacher  who  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  city  for  twenty- two  years  and  against 
whom  n.t  a  single  charge  has  ever  been  brought,  has  in  a  most 
scurvy  manner  been  deprived  of  her  standing  as  a  teacher  on  the 
recommendation  of  Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell  and  by  the  concur- 
rence of  at  least  two  members  of  the  local  committee  of  Public 
School  No  84.  The  Times  has  taken  it  up  because  in  it  are  in- 
volved the  rights  of  every  school  teacher  in  Brooklyn.  If  Miss 
Lee  can  be  turned  from  her  position  for  no  cause  whatever  so 
can  every  other  teacher  in  Brooklyn.  If  Miss  Lee  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whims  of  Supt.  Maxwell  and  the  members  of  the  local 
committee,  so 'is  every  other  teacher  in  Brooklyn." 
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UNDESERVED  CENSURE. 

The  Committee  of  Educational  Progress  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers'  Association  has  been  caught  napping.  In  its  re- 
cent report  it  deplores  the  lack  in  the  state  of  any  systematic 
effort  in  Child  Study.  In  reality  the  State  normal  school  has 
done  most  valuable  work  in  that  line,  which  has  been  compli- 
mented in  the  highest  terms  by  Dr.  Hall.  Since  1892  Miss  Lillie 
A.  Williams  has  been  collecting  material  after  the  Worcester 
plan,  and  all  of  her  pupils  have  been  taught  to  carry  on  investi- 
gations in  the  same  manner.  During  the  past  year  she  has  con- 
tributed several  hundred  records,  following  Dr.  Hall's  syllabi. 
Each  syllabus  has  been  dictated  to  her  normal  class,  and  then 
each  pupil  gathered  all  information  possible  from  the  children 
and  adults  within  reach,  when  the  results  were  forwarded.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  each  pupil  attempted  to  classify  her  results 
as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  psycholovjy  class.  Certainly  there  is 
no  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  in  Trenton. 

GOOD   READING   FOR  PUPILS. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — An  experiment  in  furni<ihing  suitable  read- 
ing matter  for  class  work  was  tried  last  year  m  some  of  the 
schools,  and  proved  a  success.  Instead  of  buying  a  school  reader, 
the  pupils  were  asked  to  bring  thirty-five  cents  each  to  the  teacher, 
who  kept  a  strict  account  of  the  contributions.  The  principal 
and  teachers  then  made  out  a  list  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  en- 
tire school,  which  were  in  sets  of  twenty  and  twenty-five,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  a  single  class.  The  different  sets  all  belonging  to 
the  same  school,  were  passed  from  class  to  class.  In  this  way 
each  child  might  read  a  dozen  standard  books  in  a  year,  by  such 
authors  as  Hawthorne,  LoacH,  Whitiier,  Lonefellow,  Kingsley, 
Dickens,  Tennyson,  etc..  at  the  nominal  cost  of  thirty  five  cents. 
The  plan  has  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  most  parents,  and 
it  will  probably  become  a  rule  for  an  schools. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS   FOR  NEGROS  IN  MISSOURI. 

Missouri.— There  are  three  institutions  in  the  state  for  the 
industrial  education  of  colored  youth.  Lincoln  institute,  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  which  is  the  largest  and  oldest,  is  a  state  institution, 
well  equipped  with  industrial  appliances.  It  is  a  teachers'  train- 
ing school  as  well  as  an  industnal  school. 

The  George  R.  Smith  college,  is  situated  at  Sedalia,  is  a  sixty- 
room  building,  surrounded  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
farm  land.  Although  the  scnool  has  been  in  operation  less  than 
a  year,  it  is  in  good  running  order  and  has  about  seventy-five 
students. 

The  Western  college,  formerly  located  at  Independence,  has 
been  removed  to  Macon.  The  property  is  worth  about  $15,000, 
but  there  is  a  debt  of  $2,000  as  soon  as  this  is  paid,  the  man- 
agers will  erect  suitable  buildings.  Mrs.  William  Scott,  one  of 
the  best  informed  women  of  her  race,  and  a  teacher  of  twenty 
years*  experience  is  lecturing  in  the  interest  of  the  college.  She 
reports  that  the  colored  people  of  the  state  are  recognizing  the 
value  of  education  for  head  and  hand. 

IOWA  TEACHERS  CALLED  TOGETHER. 

State  Supt.  Sabin,  of  I  )wa,  has  issued  a  ringing  appeal  to  the 
teachers  of  his  state  urging  them  to  make  the  association  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Detroit.  Dec.  31  to  Jan.  2,  the  largest  and  most 
enthusiastic  of  any  that  has  yet  been  held.    Here  is  part  of  it : 

*'  From  this  time  we  must  either  advance  or  retrogprade  ;  we  cannot  stand 
still  and  at  the  same  time  hold  our  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  educa- 
tional states  in  the  Union.  Other  states  are  makmg^  r-ipid  strides  in  edu- 
cational progress.  Unless  we  exert  ourselves  we  shall  be  left  behind  in  the 
race.  We  need  the  in&piration  in  our  meetings  which  comes  from  num- 
bers ;  it  will  encourag^e  every  heart  which  is  loyal  to  the  school  interest  of 
Iowa  if  all  parts  of  the  state  are  larg;ely  represented.  More  than  this,  even, 
we  desire  the  influence  of  a  larg^e  g^athering  of  teachers,  as  an  aid  in  toning 
up  public  opinion  in  favor  of  competent  teachers,  better  salaries,  and  better 
schools. 

*'  The  last  Ftate  association  in  Connecticut  numbered  3,000.  The  north- 
ern Illinois  association  at  their  late  meeting  enrolled  800.  The  northwest- 
em  Iowa  association,  recently  held  at  Charles  City,  enrolled  nearly  700. 
Since  our  last  meeting  in  Des  Moines,  the  auxiliary  associations  at  Fairfield, 
Council  BlufTs,  and  Sioux  City,  have  almost  equaled  the  state  association 
in  point  of  numbers.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  look  for  at  least 
1,000  in  Des  Moines.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  the  active  ex- 
ertions of  our  leading  teachers.  We  therefore  send  this  appeal  to  you  and 
urge  you  to  use  your  individual  influence  in  your  neighborhood  to  mduce 
teachers  to  attend.  Let  us  have  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  gather- 
ing of  teachers  ever  held  in  Iowa.  We  depend  upon  your  help,  and  are 
confident  that  you  will  aid  us  all  in  your  power.  We  make  this  as  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  friends  of  education  m  Iowa." 

The  call  is  signed  by  the  president  of  the  association,  Co.-Supt. 
R.  C.  Barrett,  of  Osage ;  the  president  of  the  educational  council. 
State  Supt.  Henry  Sabin,  and  the  chairmen  of  departments 
and  sections :  W.  M.  Brooks  (College  and  University  Department), 
H.  B.  Hayden  (Secondary  Department),  W.  C.  Moyer  (Co.-Supts. 
Dept.),  Supt.  H.  E.  Kra'z.  of  Sioux  City,  (Elementary  and  Graded 
Dept.) ;  C.  H.  Mullin  (Superintendents  and  Principals*  Section) ; 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Riddell  (Primary  Sect.) ;  C.  B.  Jackson  (Penmanship 
and  Drawing  Sect.)  J,  W.  Rich  (Library  Stct ),  and  C.  W.  Neal 
(Directors'  Sect.)  (The  program  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  the 
Christmas  number  of  The  journal  (Nov.  30,  p.  553.) 


A  New  Man  at  the  Helm  in  England 

(SPECIAL  LONDON  CORRESPONDENCE.) 

Sir  John  E.  Gorst  is  the  new  vice-president  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  for  Education,  but  without  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  a 
distinction  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor.  Sir  John  was  bora  m 
183^,  and  is  thus  twelve  years  older  than  Mr.  Acland.  He  had  a 
distinguished  career  at  Cambridge  where  he  graduated  as  third 
wrangler  in  1857.  From  1861  to  1863  he  acted  as  civil  com- 
missioner in  New  Zealand,  and  in  1865  was  called  to  the  bar  2t 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  after  working  up  a  large  practice  bec&me 
a  Queen's  counselor  in  1875.  In  1866  he  turned  bis  attention  to 
practical  politics  and  was  returned  by  his  old  university  city, 
Cambridge,  as  M.  P.,  but  was  defeated  at  ttie  general  election  of 
1868.  In  1875  he  was  returned  for  the  renowned  naval  town  of 
Chatham,  and  continued  to  represent  this  constituency  down  to 
1892  when  he  obtained  the  distinction  of  being  elected  member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  During  Mr.  Gladstone's 
second  ministry,  1880-85.  the  opposition  in  parliament  was  main- 
ly carried  on  by  four  members,  who  secured  general  recof^nition 
as  the  Fourth  party.  These  four  members  were  A.  J  Balfour 
(now  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  first  lord  of  tbe 
treasury).  Lord  Randolph  Churcnill  (died,  after  a  brilliant 
career,  this  year),  Henry  Drummond  Wolfe  (now  Sir  Henry  and 
occupying  a  lucrative  position  as  Spanish  ambassador),  and  John 
E.  Gorst  (the  subject  of  this  notice).  It  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  success  attained  by  united  action  that  these  four  men  broke 
up  the  Gladstone  government  and  secured  highly  placed  appoint- 
ments for  themselves.  Under  Lord  Salisbury's  govern- 
ment of  1885  Sir  John  received  his  knighthood  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  solicitor-general,  carrying  a  salary  of  ;£  6.000  with  fees. 
In  the  next  Conservative  government  he  became  under-secretary 
of  state  for  India  and  in  1890  he  was  create  a  privy  councillor 
and  was  one  of  the  British  delegates  to  the  Berlin  International 
Labor  Conference  of  that  year.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  to 
the  important  office  of  financial  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
which  position  he  filled  down  to  the  dissolution  of  July,  1892, 
when  the  result  of  the  elections  was  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to 
power. 

Thus  Sir  John  has  seen  much  of  the  inner  workings  of 
the  governments  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  distinctly  pro- 
gressive Conservative.  He  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  well  quali- 
fied to  judge,  as  advanced  on  labor  problems  as  most  of  his 
political  opponents.  At  the  Berlin  Conference  his  attitude  called 
forth  the  warmest  admiration  trom  Mr.  Burt,  an  expert  labor 
critic  and  one  of  the  people.  Especially  on  the  child-labor  ques- 
tion ;  Sir  John  Gorst  laid  g'eat  emphasis  on  the  duty  of  the  con- 
ference concerning  the  physical,  iniellectual,  and  moral  well- 
being  of  the  children.  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
raismg  the  age  at  which  children  may  leave  school  and  it  is  gen- 
erally expected  that  he  will  introduce  legislation  in  this  direction 
next  session.  The  teachers  are  satisfied  with  his  appointment  as 
vice-president  and  consider  him  very  sympathetic  towards 
teachers,  schools,  and  scholars.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tbe 
poorer  class  of  scholars  will  find  a  great  friend  in  him,  for  i 
year  since  he  spent  six  weeks  in  the  East- end  of  London  ascer- 
taining by  persona]  contact  how  the  poor  lived.  He  is  in  favor 
of  the  Decimal  System  of  Weights  and  Measure,  a  subiect  which 
has  been  before  the  British  public  in  a  half-hearted  manner  for  tbe 
last  twenty-five  years.  Of  course,  the  great  question  is  what  will 
be  his  policy  at  the  education  office.  He  is  a  strong  man 
with  decided  opinions,  and  one  scarcely  considers  him  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  but  the  mouth-piece  of  a  cabinet- policy',  and  yet  tbe 
education  question  at  the  present  moment  is  in  that  position. 
Still,  though  further  aid  will  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming  for  vol- 
untary schools  and  the  influence  of  the  church  party  have  a  telling 
influence.  Sir  John  Gorst  is  not  the  man  to  allow  of  a  condition 
of  school  buildings  or  teaching  power  which  will  put  the 
children  of  stniggling  parents  at  a  disadvantage. — An  impotx- 
tant  subject  for  consideration  will  almost  immediately  come  up  in 
the  matter  of  secondary  education.  The  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Acland  has  concluded  its  labors  and  the  repcMrt 
has  gone  to  the  queen  and  has  now  been  issued  to  the  public 
This  question  will  put  Sir  John  Gorst's  administrative  ability  to 
the  test,  for  the  decision  as  regards  the  middle  classes  is  quite  as 
important  as  that  made  in  1870  in  respect  of  elementary  schools 
and  scholars.  Of  one  thing  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  and 
that  is  the  urgent  need  of  good  higher  grade  schools  in  every 
district  of  England.     And  with  Sir  John  Gorst  rests  the  solution. 


Comfort  in  Travel 

is  realized  in  the  highest  degree  on  the  famous  fast  trains  of  the  Michican 
Central,  "  The  Niag^ara  Falls  Route,*'  between  KuiTalo  and  andChica|:oin 
connection  with  through  trains  from  the  east.  Passengers  are  graoted  tbe 
privilege  of  stopping  off  en  route  at  Niagara  Falls,  or  if  time  will  not  per- 
mit, can  obtain  from  the  car  windows,  or  tbe  platform  at  Failf  View  the 
grandest  and  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  cataract.  All  day  ■ 
trains  stop  five  or  ten  minutes.  For  full  information  inquire  of  local  ticket 
agents,  or  address  W.  H.  Underwood,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 
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Geography  Teaching. 

Boston.  Dec.  S.—Thc  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Conference  of  Educational  Workers  met  in  the  English  high 
school.  About  350  teachers  were  present.  Supt.  Seaver  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  From  the  report  of  Secretary  Norris 
it  appears  that  of  the  375  members  the  association  claims  at  pres- 
ent, 1 33  were  taken  in  last  year.  The  following  officers  were 
elected : 

Executive  Committej  at  Large:  Miss  Amy  M.  Homans.  Charles  E. 
Morse,  Frank  F.  Murdock. 

Membership  Committee:  C.  C.  Rounds,  H.  A.  Freeman,  M.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, John  T.  Gibson. 

Ckatrmen  of  Committees  :  Physical  training^  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell ; 
music,  James  McLaughlin  ;  elementary  science,  George  H.  Martin  ;  form 
study,  color  and  drawing,  Henry  T.  Bailev  ;  manual  training,  Edwin  P. 
Seaver ;  general  education,  M.  P.  White ;  kindergarten,  Samuel  T.  Dut- 
tOQ  ;  membership,  John  O.  Norris. 

The  subject  chosen  for  discussion  was  the  teaching  of  geogra- 
phy. Mr.  Will  .S.  Monroe  spoke  on  *'  The  Studv  of  Geography 
m  Germany."  Mr.  Monroe  said  that  very  few  of  those  who  nad 
compared  the  German  schools  with  those  of  the  United  States 
have  understood  the  German  schools,  and  he  did  not  know  mqch 
about  them  himself,  but  he  had  learned  enough  in  Germany  to 
convince  himself  that  Americans  have  something  to  learn  from 
the  Germans  in  regard  to  teaching  geography.  He  told  of  the 
general  public  attention  given  to  geography  through  the  medium 
of  geographical  societies,  museums,  etc.,  each  little  town  having 
something  of  the  kind.  Then  he  traced  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  and  outlined  the  German  plan  of  teaching, 
which  he  summed  up  in  three  words  :  HeimatSKunde,  Erdkunde, 
Voikerkunde— home  study,  earth  study,  and  people  study,  to  use 
a  free  translation. 

Mr.  Monroe  described  the  German  school  excursions,  the  teach- 
ing without  text-books,  and  the  great  interest  taken  by  all  the 
pupils  in  their  studies.  He  showed  the  text*  books  used  in  the 
German  schools,  and,  by  means  of  a  series  of  blackboard  draw- 
ings, called  attention  to  the  much  longer  course  in  geography  in 
Germany,  and  how  the  study  is  continued  from  the  lowest  grade 
to  the  German  universiiy. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Murdoch,  pnncipal  of  the  Brid^ewater  normal  school, 
followed  the  address  of  Mr.  Monroe  with  a  paper  on  *'  Some 
Characteristics  of  the  New  Geography." 

He  said  he  proposed  to  approach  the  subject  of  geography  teaching  from 
the  American  side.  The  **  New  Geography  "  was  the  old  geography  that 
Rioter  taught.  The  **new*'  geography  tells  us  that  the  earth  must  be 
studied  in  us  relation  to  the  universe,  to  nature  and  to  history.  After  ex- 
plainiog  the  ger>graphical  conditions  of  Massachusetts,  which  have  done 
so  much  in  deterniiniog  the  history  of  the  state,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
the  earth  and  fehowed  where,  as  in  the  study  of  races,  the  subject  of  ge<^- 
raphy  touches  intimately  upon  that  of  history. 

With  a  number  of  maps  and  charts  he  made  his  points  clear  to  his  hear- 
ers. The  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  have  developed  a  race  of  seamen, 
but  the  climatic  influences  made  the  Baltic  sailor  a  h )  rdy  and  aggressive 
type.  In  hundreds  of  wavs  chUdren  can  be  shown  how  physiok  raphical 
conditions  have  affected.  Pupils  must  ht  taught  the  historic  connection, 
and  no  teaching  of  history  will  be  adrquate  until  there  has  t)een  a  study  of 
geographic  conditions.  There  must  be  no  doubling,  no  unity  of  study,  but 
a  parallelism  of  thought. 

LIteiature  teaching  might  well  be  combined  with  the  study  of  geography. 
Given  that  one  enjoys  the  earth.  The  importance  of  photographs  and 
pictures  is  clear  to  teachers  of  geography. 

Any  teacher  who  has  Ritter's  idea  need  not  trouble  about  methods. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Boyden  read  a  paper  on  "  Nature  Study  as  a 
Preparation  for  Geography,"  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Scott,  of  Oswego, 
N.  v.,  gave  an  address  upon  "  Nature  Study  and  Geography." 

The  collection  of  geographical  aids  in  the  English  nigh  school 
attractecf  many  visitors.  A  big  collection  01  railroad  maps, 
showed  with  descriptive  data  and  picturts  not  shown  in  geoera- 
phies,  made  an  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibit.  Various  school 
supply  bouses  exhibited  maps,  glot>es,  relief  maps,  and  these, 
with  the  United  States  coast  survey  charts,  and  a  laree  exhibit 
from  Bridgewater  normal  school  were  inspected  by  nearly  all  the 
teachers  present  at  the  meeting. 


"  Teachers  and  Teaching." 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
of  Clark  university,  delivered  on  Dec.  6,  at  New  York  city,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Public  Education  Association,  the  League  for 
Political  Education  and  the  Civic  League.  The  point  on  which 
Mr.  Hall  laid  greatest  stress  was  the  absolute  necessity,  for  any 
real  success  in  teaching,  of  a  knowledge  of,  a  deep  love  for,  ana 
a  unity  with  nature  and  its  methods.  This,  he  said,  he  took  for 
his  text.    Among  other  things  he  said  : 

"  The  first  question  to  be  studied  is  the  nature  and  needs  of  childhood. 
Anything  that  helps  to  develop  should  be  encouraged,  while  what  tends  to 
stunt  the  mental  or  physical  nature  should  ht  avoided.  The  average  school 
teacher  tells  you  she  knows  all  about  children,  and  the  average  parect  will 
say  that  what  the  teacher  does  not  know  he  (or  she)  can  supply.  But  the 
average  parent  knows  no  more  about  the  working  of  a  child's  mind  than 
about  the  intricate  functions  of  the  body,  and  might  as  well  try  to  treat  it 
when  ill  as  direct  its  spiritual  and  menial  development  without  study  of  the 
subject. 

**  In  the  course  of  some  of  the  experiments  in  Boston,  we  tried  to  place 
a  phonograph  t)efore  a  crying  child,  but  could  not  get  a  child  for  the  pur- 
pose, for  every  one  said  their  babies  never  cned.  They  were  proud  of  it, 
h  their  ignorance  that  it  is  very  bad  for  a  child  not  to  cry.    It  is  good  for 


the  lungs,  good  for  the  voice,  and  good  for  the  circulation.  It  tealso  good 
for  the  child's  temper,  for  the  artificial  and  forced  suppression  of  the  emo* 
tions  stunts  the  child's  nature,  and  not  giving  way  to  anger  when  the  anger 
is  there  makes  a  child  sullen. 

**  It  is  not  method  we  want  in  teaching,  it  is  sympathy  with  nature  and 
knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  the  traits  m  a  child's  mind.  Many  of  the 
strange  intuitive  beliefs  and  tears  that  children  have  are  like  tadpoles'  uils, 
a  relic  of  past  ages  and  ancestors,  and  cannot  be  safely  got  rid  of  forcibly. 

'*  Finally,  cultivate  the  love  of  nature  in  the  child's  mind.  Given  that, 
we  have  a  good  basis  for  everything." 

President  Hall's  address  was  the  first  of  a  series  planned  by  the 
Public  Education  Association  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Rainsford.  These  lectures  will  be  given,  as  The  Journal 
already  announced,  on  Friday  afternoons  in  the  United  Charities' 
building.  Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-Second  street.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  present  week  was  *'  The  Funct  ons  and  Duties  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,"  by  President  Robert  Maclay 
and  Commissioner  Charles  B.  Hubbell,  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion.  and  *'  The  Duties  of  Trustees  and  Inspectors  of  Schools/' 
by  Mr.  Pay  son  Merrill,  school  trustee  of  the  Twenty  first  ward. 

Poor  Spelling  in  Chicago  High  Schools. 

Chicago.— "Fifty  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  most  of  our  high 
schools  can  neither  spell  nor  punctuate  correctly  simple  woras 
and  sentences."  This  statement  was  made  by  Prin.  Hall,  of  the 
Waukegan  high  school,  at  a  session  of  the  school  and  college 
conference  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  last  month.  He  added : 
'*  I  can  prove  what  I  say.  I  have  letters  from  many  high  school 
teachers,  to  whom  I  have  written,  and  I  have  their  signatures  to 
the  statement  I  just  made."  The  question,  "  Whose  fault  is  it  ?  " 
he  answered  by  saying :  *'  It  is  the  fault  of  the  school  system  of 
Cook  county.  Pupils  are  graduated  from  the  lower  schools  and 
then  come  to  us  and  we  have  to  take  them.  The  high  school 
pupils  graduate  and  your  universities  take  them.  Make  your  stan- 
dard higher  and  we  will  be  compelled  to  make  ours  higher." 

Prin.  Hall's  courage  in  pointing  out  a  s  rious  defect  in  the 
schools  of  Chicago  must  be  commended,  but  the  remedy  he  pro- 
'  poses  can  hardly  t>e  considered  satisfactory. 

Language  of  the  Deaf. 

Chicago.— The  local  school  board  is  considering  the  matter 
of  provi-ing  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes.  Several  meetings 
have  been  held  to  discuss  the  various  methods  of  instructing 
the  deaf.  Last  spring  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  oral  method  gave  an  address.  This  fall  two 
similar  meetings  were  held.  At  the  first  one  the  speakers  were 
Robert  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Miss  Mary  McCuran,  of  this 
city.  The  principal  addresses  before  the  .second  meeting  were 
delivered  by  Pres.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  of  the  National  college 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Col.  F.  W.  Parker. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Rosenthal,  of  the  board  of  education,  presided  at  the 
latter  meeting.  He  stated  that  Pres.  Gallaudet  had  considered 
the  matter  under  discussion  so  important  that  he  had  come  on 
from  Washington  to  advocate  what  is  called  the  "combined 
method."  He  said  that  the  committees  was  on  neutral  ground 
and  would  decide  only  after  careful  consideration.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  number  of  letters  which  had  been  received 
advocating  the  oral  method.  After  he  had  finished  reading  the 
correspondence  Mr.  Rosenthal  introduced  Prof.  Gallaudet,  who 
said  in  part : 

**  I  have  heard  testimony  from  some  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools 
from  which  you  have  just  read  communications,  which  deny  the  force  of 
their  statements.  I  have  also  teen  teachers  in  these  schools  dictating  and 
at  the  same  time  using  signs  to  convey  the  same  ideas.  Less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  deaf  of  the  country  are  being  educated  in  these  schools. 

'*  The  discussion  of  this  question  began  140  years  ago,  and  I  should  not 
be  here  did  I  not  believe  that  I  could  convince  >ou  tliat  I  have  the  right 
idea.  The  first  schools  were  establi^hed  in  France  and  Germany  in  1785. 
The  French  school  was  manual;  the  German  was  oral.  In  1867  the  dis- 
cussion was  taken  up  in  America.  Before  that  time  the  manual  method 
was  used  entirely.  Two  oral  schools  were  established.  I  was  then  sent  to 
Europe  to  investigate.  I  found  that  many  deaf  mutes  could  be  taught  to 
speak  well ;  that  many  were  incapable  of  succeeding,  less  than  one-half, 
however,  being  in  the  favored  class,  and  that  many  of  the  German  students 
were  drcpped Tor  alleged  idiocy,  which  was  merely  incapacity  to  learn  by 
this  method.  The  combined  system  schools  recognize  the  value  of  oral 
training,  but  they  do  not  neglect  this  other  class  of  less  favored  deaf. 

**  Day  schools  for  the  deaf  have  recentiv  been  established  in  Minneapolis, 
which  will  be  conducted  on  the  combined  system.  Professor  Bell's  wife  u 
deai  and  she  was  taught  by  the  oral  method.  Professor  Bell  is  a  danger- 
ous enthusiast,  because  he  has  had  no  experience  in  teaching." 

Col.  Parker  said  he  could  not  agree  with  Prof.  Gallaudet  in  his 
statement  that  he  had  found  the  best  method  of  teaching.  He 
stated  that  the  argument  had  not  been  scientific  and  therefore 
could  not  be  conclusive.  Unless  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  have 
made  a  thorough  study  of  pedagogy,  he  argued,  they  are  unable 
to  judge  of  correct  methods  of  teaching.  Mere  asserting  and 
pointing  to  one's  experience  is  of  no  account.  Teachers  of  all 
kinds  have  the  same  problems  to  deal  with :  What  is  the  child  in 
need  of,  and  how  can  these  needs  be  best  supplied  ?  Both 
problems  must  be  approached  in  a  pedagogical  way. 

Later,— 'Yhjt  board  of  education  has  decided  to  establish  a 
school  for  deaf  mutes  to  be  conducted  on  the  oral  method— 9k 
new  departure  in  Chicago—to  be  open  to  pupils  residing  in  any 
part  of  the  city. 
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Educational  News  Notes. 


Massachusetts.— Thfrc  was  a  meeting  of  Williams  college 
students,  Dec.  7,  at  which  the  committee  to  draw  up  constitution 
for  a  student  "  honor  "  system  made  its  report.  The  plan  gives 
complete  freedom  to  students  in  examinations,  but  requires  every 
student  to  certify  in  writing  at  the  close  of  each  examination 
that  be  has  neither  given  nor  received  assistance.  All  charges  of 
fraud  are  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  ten  students. 

That  splendid  publication,  the  *' Standard  Dictionary/'  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  h.s  been  attacked  by  an 
English  competitor,  on  the  ground  of  its  giving  the  definition  of 
cerum  indelicate  words,  citing  18  ;  and  yet  this  very  competitor 
has  these  very  c  nes  in  its  dictionary.  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  say  that  of  the  500,000  words  collected  200,000  were  ex- 
cluded. All  the  words  admitted  were  (i)  passed  upon  by  one 
hundred  of  the  best  writers  and  scholars  in  England  and  America ; 
(2)  all  indelicate  words  were  blacklisted  as  "  low."  **  vulgar."  An 
attack  like  this  can  only  redound  to  the  benefit  of  this  remarkable 
book. 

South  Carolina. —  Liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  their  maintenance 
will  go  a  three-mill  annual  levy  on  all  taxable  property  in  the 
state,  all  the  poll  taxes  collected,  and  funds  derived  as  profits 
from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  whether  under  th;  dispen- 
sary system  or  license.  The  legislature  is  permitted  to  maintain 
the  higher  educational  institutioLS,  but  is  not  required  to  do  so. 
No  state,  county,  or  municipal  aid  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  given  to 
any  school,  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  or  other  like  institution 
under  denominational  direction  or  influence. 

Missouri. — In  Birch  Tree,  Dec.  3.  three  men  rode  into  the 
village,  two  of  them  going  to  the  post-office.  One  pointed  a  rifle  at 
those  present,  telling  them  to  turn  out  their  pockets.  Among 
those  held  up  were  G.  H.  Davis,  principal  of  the  school,  who  lost 
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The  New  York  Times,  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  9,  says :  "  A  special 
edition  of  the  New  York  School  Journal,  a  weekly  journal  of 
education  which  is  now  in  its  fifty-first  volume,  has  been  issued 
for  Christmas.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated,  and  is 
unexcelled  in  its  special  held  by  any  educational  journal  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Everybody  interested  in  schools  and  school 
diildren  will  find  something  of  value  in  its  pages." 

The  praise  bestowed  upon  the  artistic  make-up  of  the 
Christmas  issue  of  The  Journal,  by  experienced  printers  calls 
attention  to  a  feature  often  overlooked  by  readers.  The  distribu- 
tion of  illustrations  on  a  page  is  in  itseif  quite  an  art,  requiring 
much  taste  and  ingenuity.  Mr.  Herbert  Park,  the  foreman  of  the 
printing  department  of  The  Journal,  has  given  much  thought 
to  this  matter  and  takes  pride  in  the  improvement  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pages.  To  him  is  due  a  goodly  share  of  the  kind 
things  the  press  is  printing  about  the  Xmas  number  of  Novem- 
ber 30. 

Brooklyn.— The  health  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  board  of 
education,  decided  to  have  the  rule  excluding  all  children  living 
beyond  the  city  limits  from  the  schools  strictly  enforced ;  it  is 
suspected  that  the  children  coming  from  Queens  county  may  have 
carried  diphtheria  to  the  schools.  Last  week  there  were  150 
cases  of  diph^eria,  of  which  31  proved  fatal. 

New  York. — While  students  of  Chamberlain  institute  were  at 
supper  in  the  brick  boarding  hall  Dec.  7,  fire  was  discovered  in  the 
cupola  of  the  main  building.  The  flames  communicated  with  the 
chapel,  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Much  of  the  chapel  furnish- 
ings and  goods  of  roomers  m  the  main  building  were  saved. 

Chaml^rlain  institute  was  erected  in  1848,  and  has  been  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  hundreds  of  Western  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania men  and  women.  The  institute  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Prof.  E.  A.  Bishop.  It  will  probably  be  rebuilt  at  once. 
The  loss  will  be  about  $1 5,000 ;  insurance  $5,000. 

The  Century  Magazine  begah  its  remarkable  career  in  1870  a 
few  months  after  The  School  Journal  was  started.  Dr. 
Holland  was  then  at  the  helm,  and  from  his  published  writings 
the  public  knew  what  to  expect,  and  it  wss  not  disappointed. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder  and  the  plan  of  the  mag- 
azine was  wrought  out  yet  more  perfectly.  It  has  been  apparent 
all  these  twenty -five  years  that  the  Century  has  been  a  povv'er  in 
the  educational  field  ;  it  has  ever  been  a  favorite  with  leading 
teachers.  Its  literary  spirit,  its  representation  of  current  thought, 
the  wonderful  artistic  attainment,  its  contributions  to  important 
knowledge,  have  made  it  a  welcome  visitor  among  American  edu- 
cators. It  is  congratulated  on  its  eminent  worthiness  maintained 
for  a  quartc  r  of  a  century  with  no  sign  of  diminution,  but  with 
many  signs  of  increasing  excellence  and  value. 

In  an  article  in  the  current  Youth's  Companion — "How 
'  Uncle  Sam  *  Collects  the  Tariff,"  by  George  T.  Manson—teach- 


ers  will  find  information  which  is  frequently  asked  for  and  whicb 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain.  It  is  a  full  and  clear  description 
of  the  customs  service,  and  follows  a  parcel  of  goods  from  the 
making  out  of  the  invoice  to  its  receipt  m  the  importer's  stores. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.- Notwithstanding  that  i3,593  sittings  ba?e 
been  added  to  the  schools  during  1895,  the  accommodations  are 
inadequate  for  the  children  seeking  admission.  Tne  building 
committee  of  the  l>oard  of  education  recommend  the  buildii^  of 
eight  new  school-houses,  and  additions  to  twelve  already  bum. 

St.  Paul.— a  retrenchment  committee  has  been  investigating 
school  board  affairs  and  reports  that  the  department  is  too  ex- 
pensive. The  investigations  have  been  principally  directed 
toward  the  high  schools.  There  are  four  in  the  city,  and  the 
total  daily  attendance  is  1,050.  There  are  fifty  hi|;h  scbool  teach- 
ers, or  one  to  every  twenty-four  pupils.  Supt.  Giloert  thinks  that 
all  the  high  school  pupils  can  be  accommodated  in  the  high  school, 
and  that  $10,000  might  be  saved  annually  from  the  high  school 
salaries.  The  attendance  in  the  Mattocks,  Logan,  anB  Qninby 
schools  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  decided  to  abandon  one  or  two 
of  them.  Regarding  the  manual  training  school,  Supt.  GUbert 
admitted  that  while  it  was  designed  to  train  the  mind  and  band, 
he  did  not  know  of  any  pupil  who  intended  to  follow  the  trade 
learned.  The  number  of  graduates  is  only  twelve  yearly  and  for 
two  y.ars  the  attendance  has  been  small. 

A  book  "  Songs  and  Sonnets,"  by  Henry  Howard,  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  in  black  letter,  printed  in  London  by  John  Windet,  1585, 
(to  whi:h  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  others  contributed),  bemg  the 
first  book  to  introduce  into  England  the  Italian  form  of  verse 
called  the  sonnet,  was  sold  for  $1680. 

Chicago.— The  Evening  Post  makes  a  stirring  appeal  for  the 
isolation  of  boys  at  the  Bridewtll  from  older  criminals.  Supt. 
Crawford,  of  the  institution,  asks  that  a  separate  cellbouse  be 
built  for  the  boys,  thus  doing  away  with  the  evil  results  of  plciog 
a  number  of  bo>s  in  one  room.  He  asked  the  city  council  for  an 
appropriition  of  $25,000  for  the  purpose,  but  was  refused.  The 
building  will  cost  $100,000,  but  the  superintendent  expects  to 
raise  the  remainder  of  the  amount.  The  Post  taking  up  the  mat- 
ter says  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  Chicago  citizen  to 
do  good  with  his  millions.  How  could  one  better  serve  bis  kind 
than  to  rescue  these  young  offenders  from  the  crimioAl  environ- 
ment. 

Of  Kellogg's  "  School  Management "  Dr.  William  T.  Harris 
says,  *'  The  Schoot  Management,  the  eighth  edition  of  whk:h  is 
in  my  hands,  pleases  me  very  much ;  it  ought  to  do  good." 


From  School  Reports. 

Troy,N,  V, — Manual  and  report  of  the  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners. No.  of  teachers,  186.  No.  of  school-houses,  1 7.  Aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  children,  4,940.  No.  of  volumes  in  pub- 
lic scnool  library,  1,575.  Estimated  value  of  books,  $1,450.  Value 
of  school-houses  and  sites,  $488,400. 

Johnston,  R,  /. — Report  of  the  school  committee  and  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  Total  expenditures,  $29,882.96. 
No.  of  pupils  in  public  schools,  1,778. 

Oneida,  N,  Y, — Value  of  school  property,  $30,000.  No.  of 
books  in  high  school  library,  1,800.  • 

Ann  Arbor,  if/zV"^.— Catalogue  of  the  high  school.  No.  of 
volumes  in  library,  4,890. 

Reports  of  president,  of  superintendent.  Total  enrollment, 
2,328.  Average  daiiy  attendance,  1,961.  No.  of  teachers,  55. 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  39.5. 

New  Rochelle,  N,  )'.— Thirty  eighth  annual  report  of  board  of 
education  of  district  No.  i.  No.  of  school  buildings,  4.  Whole 
number  of  children  attending  school,  2076.  Average  daily  at- 
tendance, 1446.  Estimated  expenditure,  $39,492.30.  Kinder- 
^rten  instruction  is  given  in  all  schools  to  children  below  the 
hrst  year  primary  cfrade.  Hereafter  children  of  four  years  may 
be  admitted  to  kindergarten  classes. 

Attteborough,  iT/ajj.— Annual  report  of  the  school  committee. 
No.  of  pupils  enrolled,  1,674.  Average  attendance,  1,134.  No. 
of  teachers,  40.    No.  of  school-houses,  1 1.    No.  of  schools,  27. 

Columbus,  Indiana, — Report  and  manual  of  the  public  schools. 
School  population,  2,908. 

Mount  Pleasant,  /tnc/<i.— Superintendent's  report. 

Meriden,  Conn, — Report  of  the  acting  school  visitor. 

Nashua,  N,  //I— Report  of  Board  of  Education.  Average  num- 
ber of  pupils  belonging.  2,224.  Average  daily  attendance,  2,000.6. 
Number  of  school  buildings,  19.  Number  of  teachers  who  have 
had  normal  college  training,  25. 

Palmer^  Afdjx.— School  reports.  Number  of  teachers,  29. 
Average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year,  858.2. 
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New  Hampshire. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  "Stw  Hampshire  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Concord  Nov.  2.  About  400 
teachers  attended.  After  addresses  of  welcome,  reports,  and 
other  business,  George  I.  Aldrich,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  spoke  on 
"  Educational  values." 

At  the  afternoon  session  Sunt.  T.  W.  Harris,  of  Keene,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Difference  in  Discipline  Between  High  and  Ele- 
mentary Schools."  He  spoke  of  the  scientific  and  physical  causes 
of  ill-behavior  of  children,  giving  apt  illustrations,  and  compared 
the  conditions  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  debate  upon  the  grammar  school  program  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  Prin.  J.  H.  Bartlctt,  of  Portsmouth,  held 
that  the  study  of  English  literature  and  composition  is  more  im- 
portant than  technical  grammar.  He  thought  that  the  course  in 
arithmetic  too  advanced  for  the  age  of  the  pupil,  and  that  in  al- 
gebra too  long.  Prin.  Pease,  of  Dover,  favored  the  introduction 
of  civil  government  into  the  grammar  schools.  Prin.  Huse,  of 
Manchester,  agreed  with  Mr.  Bartlett  regarding  the  study  of 
grammar,  and  dwelt  on  the  method  of  nature  studv.  Prin.  Mc- 
Dougall,  of  Goffstown,  favored  the  introduction  of  some  other 
study  m  place  of  Latin. 

Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, gave  an  address  on  "Making  a  Program  in  Ungraded 
Schools,"  which  he  illustrated  with  sample  programs.  He  rec- 
ommended the  re-establishment  of  mental  arithmetic,  and  crit- 
icised the  methods  of  teaching  reading. 

In  the  evening  President  Andrews,  of  Brown  university,  spoke 
on  "  The  Public  Schools  as  an  Instrument  of  Social  Advance." 

"  Our  work  in  the  public  school  is  not  merely  with  the  pupil, 
but  with  the  whole  state.  It  is  a  social  work.  The  poverty  in 
the  world  is  a  gruesome  fact.  Is  there  any  human  means  that 
can  remove  its  curse  ?  The  question  of  the  annihilation  of  pov- 
erty is  the  question  of  elevating  the  standard  of  life  of  our  poor. 

"  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  are  many.  Where  there  is 
poverty  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  pride,  of  commendable  ambition 
and  aspiration.  There  is  felt  no  vii^orous  inner  protest  against 
the  deplorable  level  of  life  that  there  prevails.  There  is  no  arous- 
ing wish  for  a  better  fare. 

"  The  laborers  do  not  stand  together  unitedly  for  better  wages 
because  of  the  readiness,  on  the  part  of  many,  to  live  d^aded 
and  wretched  lives.  This  is  it  that  worsts  labor  in  its  battles. 
By  what  means,  then,  can  a  high  standard  of  living,  as  an  idea, 
be  made  to  elevate  our  population,  to  uplift  from  its  wretchedness 
the  submerged  stratum  of  our  social  life  ? 

"  John  Stuart  Mill's  more  practical,  but  still  very  difficult  scheme 
was  to  educate  the  masses  systematically,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  colonize  at  home  and  abroad  the  poorest  of  the  people. 

"  I  believe  in  working  out  the  central  thought  of  the  Mill  plan, 
and  the  great  instrument  10  be  used  is  that  of  education.  With- 
out colonization,  we  can  make  education,  if  we  will,  the  powerful 
means  of  reform. 

"  The  changes  needed  to  effect  this  reform  arc  not  by  any 
means  radical.  One  thing  that  would  be  necessary  is  compulsory 
school  attendance.  From  two  and  a  half  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  every  child  should  be  in  school  ten  months  each  year. 
The  Kindergarten  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  system  every- 
where. 

"  There  are  many  ways  in  which  our  schools  can  be  improved. 
There  should  be  a  better  co-ordination  of  grade  with  grade ; 
more  spontaneity  in  the  teachers ;  less  politics  in  the  election  of 
school  committee  men ;  a  broadening  out  of  instruction  in  coun- 
try schools ;  a  system  of  pensions,  perhaps,  for  retired  teachers  ; 
more  emphasis  in  moral  instruction ;  an  insistance  not  only  upon 
the  mere  moral  requisites  in  teachers,  but  upon  beauty  and  no- 


bility of  character,  which  will  cause  a  systematic  inculcation  of 
all  the  virtues  in  the  pupil 

"The  physical  side  is  equall}r  important.  Every  school- 
house  should  be  made  a  palace,  with  every  room  as  comfortable 
as  possible—a  place  of  perfect  physical  delight.  Choice  picttuxs 
and. sculpture  should  be  employed  as  instructive  ornaments,  and 
ample  play-grounds  should  contain  flowers  to  delight  and  elevate 
the  character." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  the  state 
normal  school,  spoke  on  "  The  State  Certification  of  Teachers.'^ 
He  recommended  a  central  authority  to  conduct  the  examinations, 
so  that  the  various  questions  may  be  a  thorough  test. 

**  Temperance  Legislation  in  Education  "  was  treated  by  Joho 
N.  Kelly,  of  the  Portsmouth  school  board.  He  favored  the  aim  to 
improve  the  morals  rather  than  the  scientific  knowledge  of  pupils. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  supervisor  of  the  Boston  schools,  spoke 
on  "  What  Shall  We  Require  of  the  Primary  School  ?  "  She 
favored  more  thorough  instruction  before  allowing  pupils  to  ad- 
vance, to  higher  grades 

The  next  place  of  meeting  will  be  Dover.  The  n6wly  elected 
officers  are  :  President,  C.  L.  Wallace,  of  Lisbon ;  vice-president,. 
C.  W.  Bickford.  ot  Manchester ;  treasurer,  W.  N.  Cragm,  of  La- 
conia ;  secretary.  Miss  Clara  J.  Upton,  of  Nashua ;  executive 
committee,  Channing  Folsom,  of  Dover,  Isaac  Walker,  of  Pem- 
broke. 


Tours  to  the  Golden  Gate  and  Florida  via  Pennsylvania. 

Railroad. 

That  the  public  are  quick  to  recognixetheadvantai^^es  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company's  perfect  personally-conducted  tourist  system  is  exempli-^ 
fied  by  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  partiapants  in  tours  or|:anized 
under  that  svstem.  Aside  from  this,  the  growing  desire  of  Americans  to 
see  the  wonders  of  their  land  is  also  an  important  factor  in  advancing  this 
healthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  travel. 

This  season*s  tours  to  California  will  be  conducted  in  all  respects  as  those 
of  precedmg  years,  and  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  February 
13  and  March  ii,  1896.  On  the  first  tour  a  stop  will  be  made  at  New 
Orleans  for  the  Mardi-Gras  festivities,  and  four  weeks  will  be  allowed  in 
California.  On  the  second  tour  four  and  one-half  weeks  will  be  allowed  in 
California. 

In  addition  to  the  tours  to  the  Golden  Gate,  a  series  of  tours  to  Jackson- 
ville has  been  arranged.  The  tours  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
January  a8,  February  4,  11,  18,  and  35,  and  March  3,  1896,  and  allow  two 
weeks'  stay  in  the  **  Land  of  Flowers." 

Detailed  itineraries  of  these  tours  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Tourist 
Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Room  411,  Broad  Street  Station^ 
Philadelphia. 


False  Economy 

Is  practiced  by  people  who  buy  inferior  articles  of  food.  The  Gail  Borden 
EUigle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  In/ant  Health  is  the 
title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Sent  free  by  New  York  Con<^ 
densed  Milk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  family  medicine  in  thousands  of  homes  is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.. 
Take  only  Hood's. 
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To  make  good  reading  more  attractive  than  bad,  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  child  should  be  nourished  with 

the  best  literature^ properly  chosen:* 


THE  BEST  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 


UNEXCELLED  AS  A  SERIES. 


THE   HEART  OF  OAK  BOOKS. 

Edited   by   CHARLES   ELIOT   NORTON. 


BOOK  L 
BOOK  n. 
BOOK  IIL 
BOOK  IV. 
BOOK  V. 
BOOK  VI. 


no  pages. 

153  pages. 
377  pages. 
315  pages. 
373  pages. 
380  pages. 


FIRTH'S  STORIES  OF 


35  cents. 
35  cents. 
45  cents. 
55  cents. 
60  cents. 
65  cents. 

OLD  GREECE. 


Rhymes  and  Jingles. 

Fables  and  Nursery  Tales. 

Fairy  Stories  and  Classic  Tales  of  Adventure. 

Shorter    poems  that  are  permanent    treasures    of 

the  language,  and  prose  from  the  best  writers 

of  the  past  three  centuries. 

108  pages.    30  cents. 


PENNIMAN'5  SCHOOL  POETRY  BOOK.     139  pages.     40  cents. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  of  our  Publications  sent^  postpaid y  on  request. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Boston,  New  York,  Chicagfo. 
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New  Books. 


Kirit  Muoroe  has  obtained  a  well  earned  repuiation  as  a  writer 
of  stories  for-  boys.  His  plots  are  well  laid  and  his  characters 
are  depicted  with  a  vividness  that  makes  them  appear  like  real 
persons.  Youn^  people  will  therefore  hail  the  appearance  of  an- 
other story  by  bim  with  pleasure.  The  title  of  it  is  At  War  with 
Pontiac  ;  or.  The  Tetem  of  tht  Star,  in  this  he  interweaves  a 
romance  with  the  story  of  the  attempt  of  that  great  Indian  chief- 
tain to  destroy  the  English  settlements  of  Detroit,  Presque  Isle, 
Niagara,  etc.,  after  the  surrender  of  the  French  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica to  the  English  king.  The  author  has  evidently  made  a  thor- 
ough study  ol  the  history  and  manners  of  the  time,  for  he  depicts 
the  life  of  the  frontiermen  and  Indians  with  great  detail.  The 
boy  or  girl  that  reads  this  story  cannot  help  having  a  greater  in- 
terest in  history  and  a  more  vivid  appreciation  oE  the  trials  and 
dangers  of  the  first  settlers  of  our  country.  The  book  ha;  sev- 
eral excellent  full-page  illustrations.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
New  York.) 

Ten  tales  of  the  World's  metropolis,  by  W.  J.  Dawson,  are 
published  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  London  Idylls.  They  are 
dramatic,  intense,  human,  with  a  blending  of  the  tragic.  The 
literary  quality  of  these  short  stories  is  much  above  the  ordinary, 
and  the^  will  sui^y  attract  more  than  the  usual  attention.  Among 
tbesicn  3  are:  "Jim  and  his  Soul,"  the  idyll  of  a  street  waif  who 
feU  in  love  with  a  crippled  flower-girl  and  was  killed  in  trying  to 
rescue  her  from  an  accident ;  "  The  Chilled  Heart,"  the  story  of 
an  obscure  rector  who  lives  his  silent  life  darkly  because  of  the 
drunkenness  of  his  wile;  "  An  Historic  Incident,"  a  story  of  a 
civilian  who  enabled  Wellington  to  win  the  battte  of  Waterioo  ; 
"  The  Football,"  the  secret  sin  of  a  popular  clergyman  tracking 
him  and  bringing  him  to  suicide.  The  others  are  "  The  Music 
of  the  Gods,"  "  The  Third  Man,"  "  The  Shadow  Between  Them," 
and  "  The  Transformation  o(  John  Laxley."  (T.  Y,  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  Boston,    iimo.,  cloth,  $1.15.} 

A  series  of  the  most  exciting  adventures  from  the  historical 
records  of  many  lands  is  contained  in  The  Red  True  Story  Book. 
edited  by  Andrew  Lan^,  Among  the  vrrlters  who  have  con- 
tributed are  the  following:  Rider  Haggard,  "Wilson's  Last 
Fight ;  ■'  Andrew  Lang,  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Joan  the  Maid  ; " 
and  "  How  the  Bass  was  held  for  King  James  :  "  translations  by 
Mrs.  Lang  ;  short  sagas  from  the  Icelandic,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Green  ; 
Miss  May  Kendall  and  Mrs.  Bovill,  seafarings  and  shipwrecks  ; 
Miss  Mmnie  Wrigbi,  "  Tbe  Conquest  of  Peru  ; "  Miss  Agnes 
Repplier,  "  The  Tale  of  Molly  Pitcher,"  etc.  These  show  how 
varied  and  attractive  is  the  contents  of  the  book,  The  numerous 
illustrations  were  furnished  by  Henry  J.  Ford,  and  others.  The 
book  has  gilt  edges  and  red  cloth  binding,  Aith  gilt  embellish- 
ments. Longmans,  Green  &  Co ,  New  York.  Crown  8  vo.,  419 
PP) 

Readers  who  are  familiar  with  "  A  Spinster's  Leaflets  "  and 
"A  Hilltop  Summer  "  will  find  many  of  the  same  delicate  touches 


E  PADDLED  THEIR  v 


THE  HOHAWK, 


From  "  At  War  with  Pontlac."   (Obsrl«i  dorlbner'B  Bods.) 
in  tbe  latest  book.  Aunt  Billy,  by  Alyn  Yates  Keith,    Uncle 
Billy,  Mebiiabel  Prince,  Dan'l,  and  the  others  are  all  denizens  of 
some  New  England  village  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  but 


For 
Throat 
And  Lung 
Troubles,  Take 


When  In  D.Dbt.  m.k  fnr  A^cr 


U.S. 
ENSIGNS. 

School    Flags. 


MADE     FKOM 


Best  XXX  Standard  Bunting, 


with   NPRCIAL 


Gonsolidateil  Fireworks  Co.. 

Of  America. 

New  York  City,  Kdb.  9, 11  PftrkPUea. 
Ctdaigo,  in.         "    30.  39  8«ntb  Watar  St. 
Ciacianall,  0.        "     241  ICaiB  St. 
St,  Lonii,  Ho.        "     210KertllSMaild>t. 
faitlmore,  Hd.    "    104  Light  St. 


Depression. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Nervourp^,„.,^ 

Mental , 
Nervous  „,,^^ 

Mental  p.„„^ 

Freligh's 

TPrkt-l  i/T  (^  Phoiphorizei 

1  \3\\\\^  Cerebro-Spinatd\ 

will  cure  when  everything  else  bu 
failed.  Prescribed  ana  endorsed  now, 
and  for  tea  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  asc,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  %\  by  maiL 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 
Conctntratod,  Prompt,  Powerful. 
Pormula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  foil 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 
address. 

/.  0.   Woodruff  6*  Co., 

Manu/actmr-iur  CAtmii/i, 

lOS-lOS  FitUon  81..  Jf«a  York  COu. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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some  of  OS  fail  to  recognize  ibe  picturesque  side  of  country  life, 
nnless  it  is  presented  with  the  skiU  and  charm  possessed  bj  the 
auibor  of  these  ioteresting  sketches.  The  Desultory  club,  which 
helps  to  while  away  the  time  of  the  people  with  whom  we  be- 
«oiiM  acquainted  in  the  book,  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
ttoiy.  Its  members  discuss  a  variety  oi  topics  of  interest  to 
**■ ^'-il  women.    (Lee  &  Shepard.  Boston.    Cloth,  li.as  ) 


Fn>in"SlaQdlBhorBtaadi$h."   (Houghton,  Hlfflin  ft  Co.) 


A<,  Loof^ellow  has  told  the  romantic  and  exciting  story  of  Miles 
Standisb  in  verse  so  Jane  Goodwin  Austin  has  narrated  it  with 
more  detail  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  It  is  a  very  complete  picture 
of  the  times  of  the  Pilgrims  and  bears  the  title  of  StandisJt  oj 
StMtdisA.  The  author  makes  the  old  Puritans  walk  before  us  in 
tbeir  peculiar  dress  and  austere  manner  and  using  the  quaint 
speech  of  the  limes.    The  story  is  a  result  of  a  very  thorough 


It  has  been  re-issned  in  ele- 
le  volumes  are  neatly  bound  and  printed 
on  good  paper  with  good  type.  Tbe  illustrations  (fine  photo- 
gravures), from  designs  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  will  please  both  tbe 
popular  and  the  artistic  taste.  (Houghton,  Mifflm  &  Co  ,  Boston, 
Two  volumes,  in  a  box.    izmo.    $5.00.) 

No  one  will  deny  that 
athletics,  free  from  me  bad 
and  degrading,  is  not  only 
proper  but  eminendy  desir- 
able for  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  There  will  be  a 
warm  welcome,  therefore, 
among  enthusiasts  in  the 
different  lines  of  athletics 
for  The  Soak  of  AtkUtics 
and  Out-of'Deor  Spm-lt, 
edited  by  Norman  W,  Bing- 
ham, Jr.,  and  profusely  illus- 
trated by  Picknell,  Ogden, 
and  others.  It  collects  in 
book  form,  under  able  edi- 
torial supervision,  the  latest 
suggestions  and  theories  of 
the  college  and  amateur 
tield,  advanced  by  men  who 
as  competing  athletes  or  as 
trainers  of  youn^  athletes 
are  at  home  in  their  subjects 
and  speak  from  knowledge 
and  from  fact.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Arthur  J. 
Cumnock,  Lawrence  T. 
Bliss.  James  Dwlght,  Ralph 
Cracknell,  Hugh  H.  Hart,  Kirk  Munroe.  E.  B.  Bloss,  John 
Graham,  and  Herbert  Mapes,  who  write  on  football,  baseball, 
lawn  tennis,  cricket,  golf,  cvcling,  jumping,  hurdling,  and  gen- 
eral gymnastics.  Hare  and  nounds,  the  cane  rush,  stealing,  swim- 
ming, water  sports,  walking,  yachting,  and  other  out-of-door 
sports  and  exercises,  find  advocates  of  equal  experience,  and  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  unique  in  conception,  practical  in  execution 
and  broad  in  subjects  and  treatment,  (Lothrop  Publishing  Co., 
Boston,    300  pp.  cloth,  $150.) 

It  is  doubtful  if  J.  T.  Trowbridge  has  a  superior  as  a  story-teller 
for  young  people.  In  addition  to  being  interesting  in  themselves, 
hb  stories  are  elevating  in  character.  A  recent  story  of  his,  Tht 
Lotttry  Ticket,  appeared  originally  in  the  Youth's  ComfianioH. 
In  its  present  form  it  is  considerably  enlarged  ;  several  chapters 
and  pans  of  chapters  have  been  added,  in  order  to  introduce 
scenes  deemed  needful  for  the  satisfaaory  completion  of  the  nar- 
rative, but  which  could  not  be  conveniently  brought  within  the 
limited  space  allowed  in  the  serials  in  the  Companion,  Tbe 
temptations  surrounding  Weber  Lockridge,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  are  such  as  have  been  met  by  many  young  men  entering 
on  a  business  life.  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  Eight  full-page  il- 
lustrations,   ti.oo.) 


Booth's  Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00. 


BY   INHALATION  ONLY,   THB 

Austral  ian  "  Dry=Air" 
Treatment 


;  BOOTHS 

HYOMEI! 


* 

s 

1 

Po^  lUlwlnr  Ontat,  OoiBPl««.  *T  M»U,  tl-OO 

• 

m=  yo„,  .ddre.,.  .nd  my  paraphM  'h.!!  |KO«  lh.<  HyODHl  d«. 

DEEk  Park  I 

R.  T.  Booth,  Ebij.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  sent  you  one  dollar  about  ten  days  ago  for  one  of  your 
poclcel  inhaler  outfits.  It  came  to  hand  last  Friday  momini;. 
t  Mra.  Honey  had  been  suffering  severely,  for  three  weeks  daily  with 
asthma.  As  soon  as  the  inhaler  came  she  began  using  it,  and  after  a 
Tew  iutiilaCions  the  asthma  ceased,  and  now  (Tuesday)  it  has  not  re- 
turned. She  has  had  lliis  trouble  ever  since  she  was  seven  years  old. 
and  is  now  forty,  nnd  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  doilars  in  search  of 
relief,  purchasing  everything  we  saw  advertised.  When  you  consider 
all  this,  I  ihint  it  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  once  using  the 
Inhaler  should  remove  the  trouble  entirely. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Rev.)  George  W.  Hourv. 


„Hi,,  R.T.  BOOTH,  i«  «».-»».  ^i..,  >,,.-.  .«.».        ^ 
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ESTEY  ORGANS 

The  famous  Estey  Organs  embody  ail  that  long  erperietue,  skill, 
and  large  capital  can  produce.  Tbey  contain  exclusive  essential 
features  possible  only  in  an  organ  emanating  from  tbe  oldest  and 
largest  factory  on  this  continent. 


Tbe  Eltsy  Tone  nhibiti  the  cflecl  of  the 
gntt  cue  which  enters  Into  the  Estey  Orgaii. 
It  htu  (hat  rare  '*  tineiDg  qualii;  "  which  blmdi 

K  harmonkiuilj  wltti  the  voice— >  Irature  much 


The  Estejr  Design  is  ■  mu 

architecture.     It  repTewnt*  the  I 
appeals  to  all  cultured  tastes. 


The  Estey  Durability  is  simply  pheDooKiul. 
With  the  purchase  oT  id  Ester  Organ  you  dis- 
pense with  further  thouehl  of   Irouble 

wannest  approval  lor  a  geoeratioTi. 


The  EMey  Price  ii 

urr.    It  13  ihe  lowest  cc 

work.      It  is  always  in  the  interest  ( 
but  never  at  the  sacrifice  o(  quality. 


feat- 


l^emember,  tbe  Estey  Organ  is  not  superior  in  one  point  only, 
but  in  a  do^en  points.  In  variety  of  styles,  si^es,  and  grades,  in 
design  and  workmanship,  in  tone  and  durability  tbe  Estey  Organs 


Lead  the  World 


la  Cfarisiian  Ei]d«avor  Societies,  in  Conservaiories,  in  Students'  Libraries,  in 
Concert  Halls,  in  Chapels,  in  Chnrcbes,  and  io  the  Home,  (he  famous  Estey  (one  is 
heard  the  world  over.  In  Europe  and  Asia,  in  Africa  and  Australia,  it  is  widely 
known.     Ii]  (his  country  the  name  "  Estey  "  has  for  over  fifty  years  been  synonymoui 


Two  Hundred    and  Eighty  Thousand  Estey 
Organs  made  and  sold  testify  to  these  tacts. 


H'S/TE  FOR  LARGE  JLLVSTRATBO  CATALOGUE,  SENT  FREE. 

BSTEY    ORGAN    CO.,    brattleboro.  vt. 


d  at JWMh  uu 

lb'  to  tM^m  ro , 

I  JVaorMMn  Lattn  Grammar:  adBpIwl  to  H 
m  w  fsaabsTi  for  aaatlaaWsa.  tiM. 
—    t,  JViTt  Aamttmt  »»a*ir.  Plimiiaf  I 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (0)  iioaWatmit  St..  Philadelphia. 

PnbUahers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  CUrk's  "INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS" 

■■We  do  unlas  la  ipuu)  lerni  or  tUbt  resn  loenlt  ■cr'.plBC  to«i 
On«[  ■■  Blibi  be  Itwned  otbcrK  Ih  uuly  and  dallalKftll j  in  ODa  irar.' 

rhvU.  Omar,  Barata,  Ctaarv,  aaUutl,  Omd,  ^huL  Un,  Hon 
MmuBhtm.'*  AmMoMt,  MOb  to  (M^tm  rm  ezuilutloii,  ^JD. 

awi-a  Pratttna  and  ABoruam  l^Mif-  " — ■ 


>  ixtat,  ettf4i  4r  a 


ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  and  PLANT  SYSTEM 

oner  superior  service  and  quiclteit  time  to  delegates,  attending  the 

Aonual  Meeting  of  Superintendents  of  National  Educational  Associations 

To  «>  H8LS  AT  JAOKSONVIU.E.  FUA..  FmrnmuMr  IB,  19.  rf  SO.  1399. 

THIS  IS  THE  ONLY  LINE  via  RICHMOND,  VA. 

TUi  is  also  lit  rouli  of  tlu  ctltirateii  "  Km  Yart  and  Florida  Sptcial." 

tKieliulTBlTPnllmui  VMtlbnledTr«lna|b«t.  NewirorkandSt.  AnciutliiaTbiJacluaiiTUle 

Thli  mikea  only  one  nlfht  OBI  between  Boaion  aod  St.  Auguslioe.    a  other  mini  dallr. 

Iman  Sleepers  via  WasbinRtloa  and  Ricbmoad  on  >I1  tralDS.    Far  full  InlonnatloD,  Tickets, 


BAY  STATE 

GUITARS, 
HANDGUNS, 
BANJOS, 
ZITHERS, 

Possess  a  peculiarly  sweet  and 

powerful  quality  of  tone  which 

distinguishes    them    from     all 

similar  instruments.    They  are  a 

TRIUMPH  OF 

TONE  PRODUCTION. 

In  deBBD  they  are  a  conraourat* 
cOBibtnu-oa  of  beauty  an  1  KnceieU 
oesi.  In  ttnnath  Uiey  an  all  taal 
tbe  best  of  ■aterlats  aod  perfect  cob- 


Lowest  In  Price  of  any  Strictly 
Hlch-Ciass  Instruments. 


Stnd  /or   Catategm. 

JOHN  C.  HAYNES  &.C0., 

453-4^3  Washington  Street, 

and  33  Coort  Street, 
BOSTON.   MASS. 


Minerals,  and  How  to  Study 
Them. 

Book  for  BetiaBcra  In  Mlnmlovv.  Br  Bdwaid 
Sausbusv  Daka  Yale  UnivriiEj,  Ni^  Haven. 
AuUiorofaTeitl-bookofMiDenilosy.SiiibBdttioa 
ol  Daoa'i  Syium  of  Mioeraloiy,  aic.  With  mon 
than  jDD  illustratlriDi.    iimc,  cloih,  -       .    •!,■« 

Problems  In  the  Use  and  Ad- 
justment of  En^eerUu: 
Instruments. 


omn  for  Fleld-Notei.     liene__ 

EateDded^SiudenU' Survey*.    By  Waltbi  Lotnc 

neetioK  in  the  (Jnlversny  of 

a  1.00 


W»B,  C.E.,  AiK 
PiofrHor  of  Civil 
Peoatylvania.    n 


A  Handbook  for  Surveyors. 

By  MahspisU)  MaiaiUAH,  Professor  o(  CWil  Enibi- 

-      -    -  Univerriiy,aodJoHNP.  BuoKS 

-"  "-"'"— initio  LehiEb  Uni- 
1  TbouiandT    >««D. 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  New  York. 


300  ft  107  Washington  Street,  Boston,  219  ft  itfi  Broadwaj,  New  York, 

31  ft  13  S.  3d  Street,  Philadelphia,  107  ft  305  E.  German  St.,  Baltimore, 

601  Penn.  Avenue,  Waihington. 


o  reliable  men  in  (be  sale  of  the 

Officially   adopted   for    (he    schools   ( 


Cash  Advanced  Weekly 

■  •K*A.»>.4-I»..«1   ^«..AlA_<k.^t<k   wmciaiiy   aaoptea   tor    the    schools   ( 
nternational  Cyclopaedia  New  vork,  Chicago,  and  Phiiadeipwi 

DODD.  MEAD  a  COMPANY,  New  York  a  Chicago. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioDing  The  Journal  when  communi- 
cating with  advertisers. 


>     MUSIC  SYSTEM 

The  only  Systen  comblnlne  Inu  dantonMA 

The  only  Syttcin  Indontd  by  Dnttay  BbA  Bt. 
Clarke,  IiUeclor  at  Uula,  I'nlT.  at  Pa..  Cail  Zenabn. 
CbirlnR,  Adaint,oI  Uoiuin.  iinpt  Bnoka,  Pba.,riit. 
CM"rilo(  BfnokljB.  amd  vant  at otbnpreoMiittsA- 
oauors  s»dniMW|mnf:aMt«hoh»iT>«««ftn 

The  only  Syaton  which  fau  cMtca  oateftb* 
Dili  rutB  indplHcd  moUa  wltmaiancsBBdiaiy«n9 

°  AdapMd  bT  BnwUTn,  'rbHadftphla,  BuMmt^tat 

12  of  (fag  13  nornal  Vhooli  of  Pa.  am  ttaeUaa  IMS 


Uni 


■ultsw 


KINO,  RICHARDSON  *  CO., 
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,aann'     PAP8T,  KilwftnkM,  WU. 


^        wheel   is 

''more  than  ifa  worth 
to  keep  it.  In  the  Mon- 
arch the  necessity  of  rc- 
lir  has  l>een  reduced  to  a 
lum.  Its  strength,  lighlacss 
Biid  beauty  make  it  aniarvelof  niod- 
cni   me^ianical  skill.    The 

MONARCH 

is  undoubtcdlv  king  of  bicycles 
wheel  that  you  can  depeud  u: 
an y  cmergcucv.  UndBlnlm 
»MS4tlOO.BfnJforMcni»n:hbo 


HAVE  .YOU    SEEN    THE 

"JV^JlNVCINDEpOIJ" 


Cloth  HI 


I  ilurablf  m 


Tbie  one  tbougo  smalJer  atiairerB  the  same  pur- 
pose.  It  w  Just  Tight  for  Ibetnudeni.  I'Nce.  fJi. 
8peci»l  pnoe  tosuDscnbera,  (4.  postpaid.  Boourely 
pRcked.  complete  wita  uihdub] 

£.  L.  EELLOSO  a  CO,.  Hbw  Tork  aad  Chieair° 


New  Books. 

Those  whose  tastes  incline  to  literatare 
will  fiod  much  to  interest  them  in  CAild 
SktUkti  from  Geor^t  Eliot,  edited  and  ar- 
ranged by  Julia  Magruder.  The  genius  of 
this  author  is  so  masculine  that  we  are  un- 
accustomed 10  think  of  her  as  writing  of 
children,  yet  she  has  given  us  some  very 
pretty  gliTipses  of  childhood.  These  have 
been  given  as  nearly  in  her  own  language 
as  possible;  where  tbey  have  been  taken 
from  their  connection,  however,  they  have 
oeen  rounded  out  so  as  to  make  the  narra- 
tive complete.  The  volume  opens  with  a 
Eretty  account  of  George  Eliot's  own  child- 
ood  and  her  love  for  her  brother  Isaac, 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  Maggie  Tulli- 
ver  and  Tom  in  the  sketch  from  "  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss."  The  other  5ltetchc<^  arc 
"  The  Poyser  Children,"  from  "  Adam 
Bede;"  "The  Story  o!  Eppie,"  from  "Silas 
Mamer;"  "Lillo  and  Ninna/'lrom  "  Rom- 
ola";  "Job  Tudgc."  from  "  Felijt  Holt"; 
"  Brother  and  Sister,"  a  personal  poem  ; 
"  The  Garths,"  from  "  Middlemaich  ' ; 
"  The  Little  Cohens,"  from  "  Daniel  Der- 
onda,"  and  other  characters  from  miscel- 
laneous stones.  The  illustrations  are  by  R, 
B  Buch  and  Amy  Brooks.  (Lothrop  I'ub- 
lishing  Co.,  Boston.) 

Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker,  the  daughter 
of  a  po-t,  has  selected.arranged,  and  trans- 
lated a  collection  of  poems  of  the  Kather- 
land  that  are  published  in  a  volume  bearing 
the  litle  of  -i  Lentwy  of  German  Lyrics. 
Although  these  poems,  as  all  other  poems, 
lose  something  of  their  charm  by  being 
translated  into  another  language,  the  work 
has  beer,  done  by  skilful  hands,  and  the 
book  will  afford  one  who  cannot  read  the 
originals  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Ger- 
man lyric  poetry  ofthepast  ct-ntury.  iFred- 
erick  A.  Stokes  Co..  New  York,     ti.oo,; 

The  story  of  a  waif  who  is  picked  up  by 
the  police  and  adopted  by  a  family  living  in  a 
canal  boat  and  going  from  place  to  pi: 


crnaiie.  The  book  coniains  also  se\'eral 
short  stories  written  in  the  lively  vein  for 
whicn  this  author  is  noted  I  he  illustra- 
tions are  as  unconventional  as  the  text.  It 
is  a  most  attractive  holiday  book.  ^T,  Y, 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston  ) 

7 via  Little  Pilgrims'  Pr egress  :  A  Story 
^of  the  Ctly  Beautiful.hy  Frances  Hodgson 
,  liurnett.  tells  how  two  plucky  children  ran 
away  and  visited  the  World's  fair  at  Chi- 
cago and  describes  the  strange  sights  and 
scenes  they  encountered.  This  is  not  Hi 
good  a  story  as  some  Mrs.  Burnett  has 
written,  yet  one  cannot  fail  to  be  interested 
in  these  bright  children  and  their  remirk- 
able  journey.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1.51^.) 

Wm.  M.  King,  ex-Chief  of  Seed  Division 
of  U.  S.  Depi.  of  Agriculture,  writes  volun- 
tarily to  the  editor  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist as  follows  :  "  As  a  comfort  pro- 
ducer and  fuel  saver,  I  can  assure  the 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  that 
the  Rochester  Radiator,  which  I  have  thor- 
oughly tested,  is  all  that  it  is  recommended 
to  be,"  More  valuable  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  this  article  which  we  are  adver- 
tising could  scarcely  be  obtained. 


When  to  say  "No." 

When  the  clerk  tries  to  get  rid  of 
some  other  binding  by  calling  it 
just  as  good  as  the 


Wl 


& 


^ 


Bias  Velveteen 
Skirt  Binding. 

Simply  refuse  to  take  It.  No  bind- 
ing wears  or  looks  as  well  as  the 
"S.  H.  AM." 


}.  Box    699.  New 


Are  offering  ii  fine  selection  of  Dress 

Patterns  of  this   season's 

importation. 

Cheviots,   Tweeds,   Serges, 
Checks,  and    Plaids. 

These  are  alt  suitable  for  Holiday 
Gifts,  and  will  be  marked  at  very 
low  prices. 

%wcu)ixa.\i  cG  191^  <it. 

NEW  YORK. 


The  Best  Is 


BROWN'S 
SpSS^i  FRENCH 
i>a^l|DRESSINC 

FoT  Ladlu'  ud  flUUns'i 

I  Boots  &  Shoes. 

P.H.Il,.l.luinai7  lutU. 


«ov. 


10  la        ylZD.        ^HUd 


USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  RESTONaDNDAY. 
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R.  F.  Foster,  the  celebrated  expert  on  I 
games  of  cards,  has  published  a  little  book 
on  the  ^ame  of  Htarti,  in  which  is  given  a 
description  of  the  game,  with  suggestions 
(or  good  play  and  a  code  of  laws.  (F.  A. 
Stokes  Co .  New  York  and  London  ) 

Tht  Queen  of  iiu  Air.  a  study  by  John 
Ruskin  of  the  Creek  myths  of  cloud  and 
stonn.  IS  issued  in  a  small  volume  of  179 
pages,  in  holiday  dress.  It  is  a  deep  study 
of  the  myths  relating  to  Aihena  io  the  heav- 
ens,  Aihena  in  the  earth,  and  Athena  in  the 
heart.  The  subject  is  a  fascinating  one  and 
the  reader  will  lind  the  treatment  fully  as 
fascinating.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Boston.) 

The  wealth  of  extracts  that  maybe  n-ade 
from  Shakespeare,  and  that  will  suffer  little 
when  detached  from  the  context,  surprises 
even  those  who  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  his  works.  Rev.  William  Dodd,  D  D..a 
sincere  admirer  and  critical  student  ot  the 
immortal  dramatist  has  made  selections, 
playbyplay.of  what  seemed  to  be  ihe  best  of 
the  sentimental,  imaginative,  and  philoso- 
phical passages  to  be  found  therein.  Of 
course  there  is  much  in  Shakespeare  that 
cannot  be  given  in  extracts,  but  there  is 
enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
student  for  a  long  time.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  Boston.  Two  volumes, 
■6mo.,  gilt  top.  with  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces.   t3.;o.) 

Interesting  Notes. 

The  December  issues  of  lioughion,  Mif- 
flin &  Co's  famous  Riverside  Literature  Ser- 
ies are  (No.  87),  Defoe's  JtoiiMsim  CtusM. 
and  (No.  88)  Stowe's  l/iuie  Tern's  Cabin. 
These  two  books,  among  the  most  re- 
nowned o(  the  world's  literature,  have  been 
issued  to  carry  out  the  plan  ol  publishing 
in  this  scnes  books  of  an  attractive  form 
imd  inexpensive  price  suitable  for  school 
libraries.  Other  classics  of  equal  merit  are 
promised  for  issue  during  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year. 

Patented  artificial  skin  is  now  produced 
n  Germany.  It  is  made  by  removing  the 
outer  and  inner  mucous  membranes  of  the 
intestines  of  animals  and  partly  digesiing 


them  in  a  pepsin  solution.  The  6bers  are 
then  treated  with  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  the 
result  being  a  tissue  which  can  be  applied 
to  wounds  like  a  natural  skin,  and  is  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  process  of  healing. 

The  December  PRIMARY  SrHOOL  is 
filled  with  timely  articles  for  the  Christmas 
season.  "A  Christmas  Program."  by  M. 
Nora  Boylan.  furnishes  material  tor  a  charm- 
ing Christmas  entertainment.  "  Miss  Fay's 
Christmas  Tree,"  byMrs.B.  A.Bruce,  gives 
suRgestive  hints  to  teachers.  ■■  What  Be- 
fell a  Proud  Turkey,"  "  Santa  Claus  and  the 
Mouse,"  and  several  other  similar  selections 
furnish  suitable  recitations.  There  are 
"Christmas  Memory  Gems,"  "Songs  and 
Jingles."  "  In  the  Merry  Christmas  Tide," 
the  editor  gives  valuable  and  practical  suf- 
gesiion  for  observing  the  season  in  the 
school-room.  Besides  this  timely  material, 
there  are  instalments  of  Miss  Smith's  "  Ex- 
etcises  on  the  Kindergarten  Gills,"  Miss 
Shove's  ■'  Busy  Work  in  Numtwr,"  Miss 
Earle's  '  Basket  Weaving,"  '■  How  to  Teach 
Figures  and  Signs, "  and  '  I^imary  Observ- 
ation Work."  by  Miss  Scales.  And  then 
Walter  J.  Kenyon  answers  the  question 
"  What  Shall  he  Draw  ?  "  Elizabeth  Lloyd 
furnishes  "  A  Mother  Goose  Entertain- 
ment." The  LiiLLiFUTiAM  is  given  up 
to  Whittier,  and  the  story  of  his  life  is  told 
in  language  suited  to  the  little  folks.  The 
page  pictures  an  especially  suited  to  Christ- 
mas, and  there  are  many  other  illustrations. 

The  Japanese  government  of  bte  en- 
courages emigration.  Great  numbers  of 
Japanese  are  going  to  the  Sandwich 
islands,  where  they  will  ultimately  enforce 
their  recognition  as  citizens.  Borneo  is  an- 
other place  settled  by  them.  Central 
America  also  welcomes  them  as  steady, 
sober  workers,  and  Guatemala  receives 
them  in  great  numbers. 

Experience  obtained  during  the  late  Ger- 
man maneuvers  proves  that  the  bicycle  is 
much  more  useful  in  patrolling  than  the 
horse.  On  fairly  good  roads  the  wheel 
goes  much  faster,  while  roads  which  cannot 
be  passed  by  them,  offer  also  great  obstruc- 
lions  to  horsemen.  On  account  of  its  si- 
lence the  wheel  is  much  feared  by  out- 
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Teachers  Going  to  Atlanta 


Tbe  Southern  Railway, 

PIEDMONT  A/R  LINE, 
^NNOUNCKS  a  very  low  rate  for  school 
teachers  and  their  friends  who   desite 
to  lake  a  short  vacation  to 

. . ,  AtluiU . .  Exposition . . . 
during  Chrstmas  holidays.     Already  a 
large  number  have  been  booked  ever 
this  popular  route  which  operates 
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For  lio^o  France  has  oblaincd  from 
the  Sbab  ol  >'CT»ia  itie  righi  lo  excavate  for 
aDtiquities  id  his  kingdom,  to  ihe  exclnsion 
of  all  other  Europeans.  Objects  of  gold 
and  silver  and  jewtlry  found  will  belong  10 
tbe  Persian  Koverntnem,  but  France  can 
buy  half  of  them  at  a  valuation  and  will 
have  a  first  refusal  of  the  other  halt.  It 
will  bave  the  right  to  take  ca^ts  of  all  sculpt- 
uie  and  inscripiiotis  and  the  absolute  own- 
ership of  tbe  half  orii^inals. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  at  Santa  Cruz  a 
motor  is  being  erected,  which  is  to  cost 
about  lio.ooo.  The  power  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  waves  and  tides  and  used 
for  generating  electricity  to  supply  light  and 
run  the  street  cars. 

A  copy  of  the  Social  Festival  Baiaar, 
published  by  St.  George's  church  and 
edited  by  R.  B.  Smith,  is  the  handsomest 
periodical  of  that  description  ever  received 
in  our  sanctum.  Tbe  typography,  half- 
tones, and  supercalendered  paper  is  of  tbe 
bighest  order  and  the  advertisements  which 
filled  many  pages  are  of  a  choice  nature 
and  well  displayed.  We  coogratulate  the 
editor  and  all  who  took  part  in  making  the 
paper  a  success. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  experi- 
menta  with  war  balloons  at  the  SteinHeld 
gun  range  in  Austria,  A  war  balloon  called 
me  "  Budapest,"  measuring  about  33  feet  in 
diameter  by  46  feet  in  height,  was  sent  up 
to  a  height  of  3.61s  f^^t-  Abattery  of  eight 
3)-inch  guns  was  brought  into  position  as 
soon  as  the  balloon  was  sighted  by  the  ar- 
tillery-men. and  opened  fire  with  shrapnel 
at  a  range  of  5,750  yards  A  staff  of  men, 
placed  in  a  sale  position,  by  means  of  a  rope 
moved  the  winch-car  to  which  the  balloon 
was  attached.  In  one  eiperimeht,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  number,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  battery  had  almost  found  the  range 
after  the  eighth  shot  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  balloon  had  shifted,  and  he  had  to 
alter  it.  As  soon  as  his  shells  came  any- 
where near  the  balloon  its  position  was 
shifted  again,  and  he  soon  exhausted,  with- 
out result,  his  allotted  store  of  eighty  shrap- 
nel charges,  which  emitted  10,000  balls  and 
splinters,  in  spite  of  which  the  balloon 
floated  tranquilly  on.  On  its  being  lowered 
it  was  found  to  have  received  three  sbght 
hits,  which,  however,  had  not  impaired  its 
buoyancy.  The  difficulty  of  pointing  in- 
creases, of  course,  vnth  the  altitude  attained 
by  the  object.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
balloon  out  of  a  dangerous  range  (about 
4,400  yards),  and  a  cldr  view  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six 
milef .  Shrapnel  alone  is  of  any  use  in  fir- 
'  ing  at  balloons  at  any  altitude  above  700 
feet. 

The  masses  of  stone  or  metal  which  not 
infrequently  fall  from  the  sky,  and  are  com- 
monly known  as  meteories,  have  always 
been  of  the  greatest  interest  to  students  of 
nature  The  most  ^nerally  accepted 
theory  is  that  the  meteorites  are  small  plan 
eta  revolving  around  the  sun  in  regular  or-  1 
bits,  like  the  earth  and  larger  members  of 
the  solar  system  When,  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  orbits,  the  meteorite  collides 
with  tbe  earth,  the  velocity  with  which  it 
strikes  is  so  great  that  the  blow  against  the 
air  itself  and  the  friction  of  its  passage 
raises  its  temperature  to  a  white  heat,  just 
as  a  nail  may  be  heated  red-hot  by  striking 
it  on  an  anvil  with  a  hammer.  This  heat- 
ing is  usually  quite  superficial,  as  the  few 
seconds  consumed  in  its  passage  through 
the  air  is  not  long  enough  to  raise  a  mass 
of  any  size  to  a  red  or  white  heat. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road  runs  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  through  Erie, 
Cleveland,  Foitoria,  and  Fort  Wayne. 
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R.  F.  Foster,  the  celebrated  expert  on  I 
games  of  cards,  has  published  a  little  book 
on  the  ^me  of  Hiarti,  in  which  is  given  a 
description  of  the  game,  with  suggestions 
for  good  play  and  a  code  of  laws.  (F.  A, 
Stokes  Co  ,  New  York  and  London ) 

7ht  QuetH  0/  tht  Air.  a  study  by  John 
Ruskin  of  the  Greek  myths  of  cloud  and 
itorni,  IS  issued  in  a  small  volume  of  179 
pages,  in  holiday  dress.  It  is  a  deep  study 
of  the  myths  relating  to  Athena  in  the  heav- 
ens, Athena  in  the  earth,  and  Athena  in  the 
heart.  The  subject  is  a  fascinating  one  and 
the  reader  will  find  the  treatment  fully  as 
fascinating.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Boston.) 

The  wealth  of  extracts  that  maybe  trade 
from  Stiakespeare,  and  that  will  suffer  little 
when  detached  from  the  comext,  surprises 
even  those  who  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  his  works.  Rev.  William  Dodd.  D  D..  a 
sincere  admirer  and  critical  student  of  the 
immortal  dramatist  has  made  selections. 
play  by  play,of  what  seemed  to  be  1  he  best  of 
the  sentimental,  imaginative,  and  philoso- 
phical passages  to  be  found  therein.  Of 
course  there  is  much  in  Shakespeare  that 
cannot  be  given  in  extracts,  but  there  is 
enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
student  for  a  long  time.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  Boston.  Two  volumes, 
i6mo.,  gilt  top,  with  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces.   ti.;o.) 

Interesting  Notes. 

The  December  issues  of  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co's  famous  Riverside  Literature  Ser- 
ies are  (No.  87),  Defoe's  Robinion  Cfttsot, 
and  {No.  88)  Stowe's  UncU  Tom's  Cabin. 
These  two  books,  among  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  world's  literature,  have  been 
issued  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  publishing 
in  this  scnea  books  o(  an  attractive  form 
and  inexpensive  price  suitable  for  school 
hliraries.  Other  classics  of  equal  merit  are 
promised  lor  issue  during  the  remainder  of 
(he  school  year. 

Patented  artificial  skin  is  now  produced 
D  Germany.  It  is  made  by  removing  the 
outer  and  inner  mucous  membranes  of  the 
inimals  and  partly  digesting 


them  in  a  pepsin  solution.  The  fibers  are 
then  treated  with  tannin  and  gallic  aciJ.  the 
result  being  a  tissue  which  can  be  applied 
to  wounds  like  a  natural  skin,  and  is  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  process  of  healing. 

The  December  Primary  SrHOOL  is 
filled  with  timely  articles  for  the  Christmas 
season.  "  A  Christmas  Program,"  by  M. 
Nora  Boy  Ian.  furnishes  material  fora  charm- 
ing Christmas  cniertainmcnc,  '•  Miss  Fay's 
Christmas  Tree,"  byMrs.  B.  A.  Bruce,  gives 
suggestive  hints  to  teachers.  "  What  Be- 
fell a  Proud  Turkey,"  "  Santa  Claus  and  the 
Mouse,"  and  several  other  similar  selections 
furnish  suitable  recitations.  There  are 
"  Christmas  Memory  Gems."  "  Songs  and 
Jingles."  "  In  the  Merry  Christmas  Tide," 
the  editor  gives  valuable  and  practical  sug- 
gestion for  observing  the  season  in  the 
school- room.  Besides  this  timely  material, 
there  are  instalments  of  Miss  Smith's  '■  Ex- 
ercises on  the  Kindergarten  Gifts,"  Miss 
Shove's  "Busy  Work  in  Number,"  Miss 
Earle's  '  Basket  Weaving,"  "  How  to  Teach 
Figures  and  Signs,"  and  •  Primary  Observ- 
ation Work."  by  Miss  Scales,  And  then 
Walter  ].  Kenyon  answers  the  question 
■•  What  Shall  he  Draw  ?  "  Elizabeth  Lloyd 
(utnishes  "  A  Mother  Goose  Entertain- 
ment." The  LiiLLiPUTiAN  is  given  up 
to  Whittier,  and  the  story  of  his  life  is  told 
in  language  suited  to  the  little  folks.  The 
page  pktures  an  especially  suited  to  Christ- 
mas, and  there  are  many  other  illustrations. 

The  Japanese  government  of  bte  en- 
courages emigration.  Great  numbers  of 
Japanese  are  going  to  the  Sandwich 
islands,  where  they  will  ultimately  enforce 
their  recognition  as  citizens.  Borneo  is  an- 
other place  settled  by  them.  Central 
America  also  welcomes  them  as  steady, 
sober  workers,  and  Guatemala  receives 
them  in  great  numbers. 

Experience  obtained  during  the  late  Ger- 
man maneuvers  proves  that  the  bicycle  is 
much  more  useful  in  patrolling  than  the 
horse.  On  fairly  good  roads  the  wheel 
goes  much  faster,  while  roads  which  cannot 
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vised to  try  HdchI'i 
Sarsapsrilltuid  iiatn 
coDSlantly  Improve 


to  taketbeniHljciiir 
Mn  Oi  V.  BIdk         I  am  now  «eU  ami 
■troDE  again.    HuuH's  Saraaparllia  Is  truly  'ei- 
oeUeabvnone.'"   C.F.Kiw«,  Verona.  N.J. 

-  -  Itemciuuer, 

Hood  s  ^"'"^ 

Be  sure  to  get  /^tlfeS 
HOODS      \^lr 

Hood'*  Plll»  cure  "U  U'"  "'»■  250. 


m 


Acts  like  magic  in  the 
alcohol  and  opium 
habits,  entirely  restor- 
ing the  digestive 
powers. 

Teachers  Going  to  Atlanta 


be  passed  by  them,  offer  also  great  obstruc- 
tions to  horsemen.  On  account  of  its  si- 
lence the  wheel  is  much  feared  by  out- 
posts. 


Stop  Naturally! 
You  Don't  Have 
to  Swear 
off!     ^1 


W    M^J^^  Strong,    and 

w     M^y    brings  back 

^y^  the   feoIingB  of 

youth  to  the  pre- 

mat'jrely  old  man. 

It  re  stores  lost  vigor. 

You     may     gain     ten 

pounds  ia  ten  days. 

GUARANTEED 

TOBACCO  HABIT  CURE. 

,      Go  buy  and  try  a  box  to-day.    It 

costs  only  81.      Your  own   druggist 

y    ■fiWX    guarantee  a  cure    or    money  re- 

Y     ftmdad.  Booklet,  written  guarantee  of  cure 

and  sample  ftee.    Address  nearest  office. 

THE  STERLING  REMEDY  CO., 

CHICAOO.  MONTREAL,  CAN.  N£WVORK. 


GtSURETS 


cuidy  CAthartlc _ 

•Mjr,  sold  br  drngglata  a 


The  Southern  Railway, 

PIEDMONT  AIR  LINE, 
Announces  a  very  low  rate  for  school 
teachers  and  their  friends  who   desire 
to  lake  a  short  vacation  to 

. . .  AlUnta . .  Exposttlon . . . 
during  Christmas  holidayi.     Already  a 
large  number  have  been   booked  ever 
this  popular  route  nhich  operates 

yum  Dull;  Umllel  Tnlos — 

lEW  Vm.  to  iTLUTL 

Thoit  wkc  dttirt  information  r^arding 
tk*  trip  sMould  commtmicatg  with  th* 

NEW   YORK  OFHCE  SOUTHERN   RAILWAY 

a?!  BROADWAY. 

IF  VOU  WAUT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

orhooki  otanT  daiorlpHon— S^ool  Booki,  Bteadai* 
KKAh  Hovel*,  Mo,  aud  to 

William  R.  Jenkliu, 

pBbllahaTand  Importer, 
Sji  ■■rf  »H  SIMk  Awtnmt,  (jUk  SImtt,  NtmVftk. 
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For  tio,ooo  France  has  obtained  from 
tbe  Sbab  ol  Ptr^ia  ihe  cighi  10  cucavatc  for 
antiquities  in  his  kingdom,  to  the  exclusion 
o(  all  otbcr  Europeans.  Objects  of  gold 
and  silver  and  jewelry  found  will  belong  10 
tbe  Persian  Kovernmeni,  but  France  can 
buy  hall  of  them  at  a  valuation  and  will 
have  a  first  refusal  ol  the  other  hall.  It 
will  have  the  right  10  take  casts  of  all  scutpt- 
ute  and  inscriptions  and  the  absolute  own- 
ership of  tbe  half  ori|;inals. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  at  Santa  Cruz  a 
motor  is  being  erected,  which  is  to  cost 
about  I20.000.  The  power  will  be  ob- 
tained from  [he  waves  and  tides  and  used 
for  generating  electricity  to  supply  light  and 
run  tbe  street  cats. 

A  copy  of  Xht  Social  Festival  Baaaar, 
published  by  St.  George's  church  and 
edited  by  R.  B.  Smith,  is  the  handsomest 
periodical  of  that  description  ever  received 
in  our  sanctum.  The  typography,  half- 
tones, and  supercalendered  paper  is  of  tbe 
highest  order  and  the  advertisements  which 
filled  many  pages  are  of  a  choice  nature 
and  Weil  displayed.  We  congratulate  the 
editor  and  all  who  took  part  in  making  the 
paper  a  success. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  experi- 
ments with  war  balloons  at  the  Steinlield 
eun  range  in  Austria.  A  war  balloon  called 
UK  "  Budapest,"  measuring  about  33  feet  in 
diameter  by  46  feet  in  height,  was  sent  up 
to  a  height  of  3,61;  feet.  A  battery  of  eight 
3)-inch  guns  was  brought  into  position  as 
soon  as  the  balloon  was  sighted  by  the  ar- 
tillery-men. and  opened  tire  with  shrapnel 
at  a  range  of  5,750  yards  A  staff  of  men, 
placed  in  a  safe  position,  by  means  of  a  rope 
moved  the  winch-car  to  which  the  balloon 
was  attdched.  In  one  experiment,  which 
may  be  laken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  number,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  battery  had  almost  found  the  range 
after  the  eighth  shot  when  he  was  informed 
that  tbe  balloon  had  shifted,  and  he  had  to 
alter  it.  As  soon  as  his  shells  came  any- 
where near  the  balloon  its  position  was 
shifted  again,  and  he  soon  exhausted,  with- 
out result,  his  allotted  store  of  eighty  shrap- 
nel charges,  which  emitted  10,000  balls  and 
splinters,  in  spite  of  which  the  balloon 
floated  tranquilly  on,  Onitsbeinglowered 
it  was  found  to  have  received  three  slight 
hits,  which,  however,  had  not  impaired  its 
buoyancy.  The  difficulty  of  pointing  in- 
creases, of  course,  with  the  altitude  attained 
by  the  object.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
balloon  out  of  a  dangerous  range  (about 
4,400  yards),  and  a  cle^r  view  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six 
milef .  Shrapnel  atone  is  of  any  use  in  fir- 
ing at  balloons  at  any  altitude  above  700 
feet. 

The  masses  of  stone  or  metal  which  not 
infrequently  fa!!  from  the  sky,  and  are  com- 
monly known  as  meteories,  have  always 
been  of  the  greatest  interest  to  students  of 
nature  The  most  generally  accepted 
theory  is  that  the  meteorites  are  small  plan 
ets  revolving  around  the  sun  in  regular  or-  I 
bits,  like  the  earth  and  larger  members  of 
the  solar  system  When,  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  orbits,  the  meteorite  collides 
with  the  earth,  the  velocity  with  which  it 
strikes  is  so  great  that  the  blow  against  the 
air  itself  and  the  friction  of  its  passage 
raises  its  temperature  to  a  white  heat,  just 
as  a  nail  may  be  heated  red-hot  by  striking 
it  on  an  anvil  with  a  hammer.  This  heat- 
ing is  usually  quite  superficial,  as  the  few 
seconds  consumed  in  its  passage  through 
the  air  is  not  long  enough  to  raise  a  mass 
of  any  size  to  a  red  or  white  heat. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road  runs  along  tbe 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  through  Erie, 
Cleveland,  Foitoiia,  and  Fort  Wayne. 


Pears' 

Its  least  vir- 
tue is  that  it 
lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for 
comfort;  the 
clean  are  com- 
fortable. 


TUIH  CIPCC  RooMDBDi 

wTlDklH  ud  blei^^M  •radteiUd  bTJOhi 

II.  Woodbnir,  m^*.  iM  Bl.,  V.  V.  ' •- 

Facial  Soup.    lU  P*aa  book  for 
Bnnoh  OfBcwi  Basloii,  PbUa..  CI 


1^ 


D.  L.  OOWO'5  HmAi-TH  Bxmmoimmm. 

.I.adlM,yDulbi;>tl 
^omv\t 


lkftncM*n1d,lt  . 


of  PhyalcKl  Timlnli  _ 

own  tiomea.  Miuclci  tniacd.  lueagUibjaj.  i.up- 
trollcil— <pt«l  ■Ddeucin  itaoitcM  time— ImUtwi, 
better  lenilu.  LcM  eipcoK,  bijnrer  Income— cut  is 
leun— catT  toieacb.  Beauillulf^rcltneiil  Dlpio. 
mk  iruted.  Our  M.SS  Tactier'l  mai  Afteai't 
Ontat,  whicbcDnblajau  to  rnduaw  M  borne  and 
make  %ji  a  monih  (feoioita,  teni  lor  •!,  asd  bougbt 
back  ij  Dot  ■ailtfactorr.  CbuBUof  ii)  Sell-lDUnic- 
lor,  to  pp.,  cloth,  j^iit.  TiC  (1)  Bualneu  PEaman, 
nu'lT  I  y.  II  pp..  «tis.  ijc.  (])  Pocket  Uaniuil,  «> 
pp,  cloth,  com.  branches  In  a  nauhcll.  >;e.  (4)  Hall 
CoDiM.  4  leiKm,  willtea  leitcn,  coplea.  etc_  ti, 
(jAd^utfit.  |i. ^ ^ ^  _      ..    . 


in 
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LADIES  1: 

OoTrallkikOipof     f 

GOOD    TEA?^ 


e«nt«  In  stampB  and  we  will  und  you  ^ 
^  a  M  lb.  nmple  of  the  best  T  un-  ** 
^  port«d.    Any  kind  yon  may  wlect.        * 

j        HOW  ABE  YOUR         "> 

3  CHINA  CLOSETS?  : 


4  Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  and  ^ 
A  CTKoked,  and  DnBoited  to  Bettms  off  a  ^ 

4  spotleu  table-cloth  ?  We  will  re-  ^ 
^  pleniah  it  FREE.  f 
J      Why  drink   poor  Teas  and  Coffeei,  y 

.  and  min  your  health,  when  you  ^ 
J  can  get  the   best  at  cargo   prices?  T 

5  PREMIUMS  for  all-Dinner,  Tea  ^ 
i  and  Toilet  Seta,  Banqaetaud  Hanging  r 
■A  I^ps.Watohca,  Clocka,  MndaBoiea,  r 
4  Oook  Books,  Watch-Clocka,  Chenile  ^ 
A  Table  Oorera,  Cup*  and  Eancen,  y 
4  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tiuublers,  ^ 
^  Oobleis,  given  to  Club  Agents.  y 

A  celebrated  Teas,  Coffeea.  Baking  Pow-  ^ 
A  der  and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  3H  ^ 
A  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  eipreoa  ^ 
J  for  $2.00;  chaises  paid.  Headquar-  ^ 
^  tera  in  U.  8,  for  Pnre  Teas,  Coffees,  ^ 
4  Eitraota,  Baking  Powder  and  Bpioes.  r 
<  Beautiful  Panel  (size  11x38  inohea)  r 
•4  FREE  to  all  Pairona.  For  fnU  r 
■4  pariicnlan,  addieaa  ^ 

4  31  &  33  Teeey  Street,  r 
4  p.  0.  Box  389.  NEW  YORK.  ^ 


r  Speakeit.  Dlaioanei. 


K  K  E  E  y\w*.  Dnllt,  Teuhan'  Aldi.  Letter 


mM^^^ 


EDUCATION    ^ 


$7S  a  Month— eveniitffSf  to 

WRITERS 


—  PRD   CBtt.  F.  TbHDKI, 

™ai  B^ooj'cMar  Ka'lli. 


d  be  Id  ereiT  public  library  ana  r»dlDf-n»m. 
o  a  year,  Jjc.  a  numbrr,  sample  copy  far  tix 

KASSON   &   PALMER, 

IronHeld  Street,  BOSTON,  MABg. 


J.  BK.  0KX30XX. 

W.  ft  A   K.  Jotamtoa-t  Wall  Hapi^ 

•od  all  kliMU  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIBS. 

»  WMt  14a  tt.  law  T«A. 


botorrbella  lot  MhooU,  Okntobea,  *• . 


Beoche^t  Tooly  &  Supplier 

L.iwest  Prices.    HaaOgnarten.    Send  (or  Cabilo(iM. 
SpKliil  dlKOunl  for  School*  and  Claswi. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  '^gillJS**- 


BUCKCYC  BKLL  FOUNDRY, 

-ouroiMHATiia,  tr.  a.  A. 
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PRINCE'S  ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES  is  so 
unique  In  Its  plan  and  withal  so  practical  and  full 
of  common  sense,  that  one  does  not  well  see  why 
it  has  not  been  followed  by  others  before.  This  at- 
tractive series  by  John  T.  Prince.  Agent  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Board  of  Education,  consists  of  eight  neat, 
compact,  and  Inexpensive  text-books,  for  inductive 
teaching,  drilling,  and  testing,  with  a  "flanuar*  for 
the  teacher.  Each  book  consists  of  from  86  to  ii8 
pages,  and  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  The  Introduc- 
tion price  Is  30  cents  for  each. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 


The  books   contain  an  abundance  of  material,    (|£^  YORK  UNIVERSITY, 
properly  arranged    for  both  oral  and  written  work. 
The  problems  are  practical,  of  great  variety,  and  are 
properly  graded. 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
tells  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell  when  he  says 
that  "  They  are  unique,  practical,  and  full  of  common 

sense." 


<    Rnrrll.  1lM0TMkeii,DJt.,  Ui.D^ChuMlln 

Twelve  major  and  mioorcounes,  withdec- 
lives,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Pedagofty  and  Doctor  of  PeAmgoKy. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  thOM 
seeking  Co  become  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, professors  in  normal  schools,  and  leach* 
ers  of  higher  rank. 

Year  begtns  September  s7. 
Scholarships  Offered. 

Special  Scholaratalp  for  Women. 


The  best  way  to  test  the  books  in  PRINCE'S 
ARITHHETIC  BY  GRADES  Is  to  Trv  THEn  in  your 
schools. 

Write  to  us  for  Circulars.  GINN  &  COM- 
PANY, Boston,  New  York,  Chicag:o,  Atlanta. 

TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 
IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic.    Parts  I.  and  ii. 

By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Lan^ua^e,  and 
Bements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

By  SOUTHWORTH  and  GODDARD. 
ThcM  are  works  of  sterlJDg  merit.    There  are  many  other  such  upon  our  list. 
Onr  Cml^Jtruf.  Prict  Liit  and  ttrmi  a/ iiUrtdiittiiu  ami  Excianfi  ml  tm  atfilcatiait. 

mCH.  SHEWEll  %.  SUNBORK,    New  York,    Boston, 

"IMPROVEMBNT  THE  ORDER  OP  THE  AOG." 


EDWARD  R,  SHAW.  Ph.D.,  De*S, 

Uolveriitr  BuUdlDC, 

WASHINOTON  SQUARE.    -    -    N.  Y.  CI1 


THREE  NEW  MODEL 

SMITH  PREMIER  TTPIWRIHRS 

NOS.    S,    3,    AND    4. 

HAVE   YOU    EXAMINED   THEM  7 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofoie  Overlooked  bj  Other  Maoulactnrera. 


A„ir,„  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
""""!:8i':'."'K  WB'nlSaT.",?.'.'™""'      Syracuse,  K.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


?len.ta1JtoultS 
MechanicalMeans 

-r^EMINGTON 

YX  ectif  ie5 
I  \  eproveile 
J_  Vlietoric 

SKNDSRDTjtPEWRITHl 

BirfaithirpaTU'culdTJ  see^ 
ovr  pamphldTThc  Sft/cafto/ul 
Z/je  ^thc  7ypcfi^ittT''whidi 

WrCKOFE  5EAI1AN5  4  BBNBPTCT 
...»^      3J^Bro&dwa>y.14«w1&rk 
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Patriotic 
3itizensliip 


[Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States 

i»  Mil  in  thi  Grammar  Sckoah  0/ Bangrr.  Mi.,and  Ntvi  York  Cily. 


"I  think  Morgan's  Patriotic  Citizenship  is 

the  most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  prepare  an 
interesting  and  instructive  book  for  the  schools  and 
the  people  on  its  special  topic.  It  seems  to  me  that 
its  author  has  been  successful  in  adopting  a  clear 
and  conversational  style  without  loss  of  explicitness 
and  accuracy  of  thought.  He  has  been  happy,  too, 
in  the  subjects  which  he  has  selected  for  discussion. 
The  selections  which  he  has  made  from  various 
writers  and  orators  on  the  subjects  treated,  add  what 
is  invaluable.  The  concise  paragraphs  of  the  author 
himself,  if  given  by  themselves  without  illustrations 
would  still  furnish  an  admirable  text-book." 

W.  T.  Harris, 

U.  S-  Commissioner  of  Education. 

PATRIOTIC  CITIZENSHIP.    By  ThomM  J.  Morgan, 
Ex-U<   S.  Commiiuoner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Member  of 
Uie  National  Council  of  Education,  etc.,  etc     Clotb, 
lUostrated,     --......       $t.oo 

A  new  text-book  in  civiCB  for  pnblic  and  private 
schools,  reading  circles  and  the  general  reader.  Sent 
postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Correspon- 
dence invited. 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York        CincmDatl        Cbicoeo        Boston        Allanla         Portland,  Ore. 


Mtes  Mary  S.  Snow,  Superintendent  of  School*,  Bansor,  rie.. 

says  of  It :  "1  cannot  express  my  confidence  in  Fiske's  book.  It  is 
the  best  History  yet  made.  It  is  matchless  in  wealth  of  material,  sim- 
plicity, directness  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  logical  working  plan," 

Elijah  A.  Howland,  Prin.  of  Qrammar  School  No.  89,  New  Yorlc 
City,  says  of  It :  "  It  is  \n<h  great  pleasure  that  1  testify  to  the  excel- 
lence of  Fiske's  History  as  a  text-book  for  our  schools.  The  subject  is 
presented  in  such  an  interesting  manner  that  pupils  cannot  help  but  be 
delighted  with  it." 


Sf.OO,     POSTPAID. 


.  Dncripllve  Clrculd 


mpl.l 


T  School  PrioclpBli 


Rolfe's  Students'  Series  of  Standard 


English  Poems  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

A  carefully  revised  t 


1.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake 

(wiib  Map). 

2.  Scott's  Harmioa  (witbHap). 

3.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 

strel. 

4.  Tennyson's  Princess. 

5.  Tennyson's  Select  Poems 

iRcvlied  Edltionj. 


6.  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam. 

7.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Ardan  and 

Other  Poems  <RevlKd  Edition). 

8.  Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

9.  Morris's  Atalanta's  Race,  and 
Other  Tales, 

Square  i6mo.    Price,  per  volume,  75  cents;  to  teachers.  53  cents. 


A  Datcrlptiv*  Circular  will  t»  sent  to  any  addriw  00  application. 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY. 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.  II  E.  17thSt.,N.Y.  158  Adams  St.,  Cfakafo. 


I  GEOG^ic^' Deader:  VIEWS   IN  AFRICA  | 

i  """ — —  2 

I       THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.    Edited  by  Larkin  Dunton.  ll.d.  | 

j    Book  VII.— VIEWS  IN  AFRICA.     By  Anna  B.  Badlam.    izmo,  547  pp.   Boards.   Introductory  price,  72  cents. 


X  This  latest  volume  in  the  popular  "  World  and  Us  People"  series  is,  from  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  its  subject,  especially 

9  interesting  and  attractive  to  young  people.    Modem  exploration  and  research  have  unlocked  the  sealed  portals  of  the  "Dark 

w  Continent,"  and  have  shed  light  on  its  vast  hidden  mysteries.    Its  noble  rivers,  lakes  and  waterfalls,  its  broad  tablelands,  its  lofty 

V  mountains,  its  deserts  and  oases,  its  wild  jungles  and  treacherous  morasses,  have  all  been  visited  by  adventurous  explorers,  and  the  — 

J^  fascinating  story  of  their  discoveries  has  been  given  to  the  eager  world.    The  author  of  "  Views  in  Africa  "  has  succeeded  in  pre-  3E 

¥senting  accurate  and  graphic  pictures  of  the  vast  continent,  its  superb  natural  features,  its  flora  and  fauna,  and  its  strange  people.  9 

u  These  vivid  word-paintings  form  a  continuous  panorama,  and  serve  not  only  to  kindle  the  imagination  but  to  impress  important  S 

^  geographical  facts  upon  the  memory.    The  book  therefore,  like  the  others  in  the  same  series,  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  ^ 

3f  Geography,  as  well  as  a  delightful  supplementary  reader.    It  should  be  in  every  school.  V 

I                                             * 

2  Sind  for  iiltislraUd  calaloguii  and  discriptivi  circulars  efaur  superior  Itxl-iaois,  3E 

I  SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  | 
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TEACHING     •.• 

By  Electricity. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAIlilNG  SCHOOL. 

Tour  EtiKMli]  P»«rua  Clock  hM  Et*eii  ui  compIeK 


UliuUMing  and  deiciibing  liic  ixtiiii/nl  ant  of 

F  rlok'i  Airtomatlo  Eteclrlo  Pro  gram  Clock 


in  mil  cIliKK  of  Scbooli  uid  Col 

FRED.    FRICK, 

Mfr.. 

WarBeBbuTo.   Fn 

ibklta   Co. 

P. 

ESTABLISHED  ISSl. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NEW    YORK. 


Everyihiog  necessary  (oi 
the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratory  will  be  fur- 
nished of  best  <]UBli[y  ai 
reasonable  prices. 

Glus  and  metal  appara 
tuE,  special,  made  to  order, 
according  to  drawings. 


Music 
Boxes 

35  CENTS  TO  $joo. 

Z.M/r    £ir*f/j.    P/icp/0    Eff'cU. 
Mandolin  Effects,  Harp   Effiits. 

ROYAL  GIFTS 

Send  for    Calalogut. 


JOHN  C.  HAYNES  &  CO,, 

453-4^3  Washington  Street, 

and  33  Court  Street, 

BOSTON.     MASS. 


: :  Perfect  Pencil  Pointer.: ; 

INVALMBLE,  . 


DRAWING  MATERIALS.  -     - 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS. 

The  \u^tti  and  ben  aiwitrd  ilock  In  itiia  lln<. 
We  mre  tboiouehly  laniJiu'  itlih  the  reqg  irenient> 
of  acboob  odll  i^ndeiuid  ■reiupplrinimoit  of  dir 
bat  Collesea  and  UnlTcrbltlo,  Compondecni 
lalicUed.    Catilotcuroa  appllcsilon. 


Minerals,  and  How  to  Study 
Them. 

A  Book  far  Be«lnner«  in  Mlnenln^.    By  Rdward 


Problems  in  tlie  Use  and  Ad- 
justment of  Engineering 
Instruments. 

Forma  tor  FleM-Nnio.  General  Inslrucliooi  io: 
Bilended  Sludenw'  Sun-eya.  By  Walieb  Lobino 
WiBB.  C.E..  Aa»c  M.  Am.  Soc   r.  e.. :  Aitiaiani 

Peon™v»ni».  'lemofmorotco.-      '-      '"  »i!.So 

A  Handbook  for  Surveyors. 

By  MtMFiEi^  MiREiHAN,  Prolestor  of  Cliil  Engln- 
eeilng  In  LehiKh  Univeralty.  uul  John  P.  Bvooiis. 
Inttructor  in  CItU  EnRlneehaE  In  Lehish  Unl- 
Tcnily.     Firat  EdlliOD.    First  Thouauid:    itma. 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  New  York. 


SCHOOL  6c  COI.I,i:OE 
CIENCE    APPARATUS 

nodern  Instruments  and  Ap- 
paratus of  HighcAt  Efficiency, 

i6u.pagt  Calalogjml  au!.  Frei  In  Sckotl  fiofilt. 

ALFRED  L.  KORRTNS  CO., 

WorkiftSalnroani:  1T9-I81  LakvBt  ,Chiugo. 


The    New 


n 


GHOIGE" 

Collection* 

Tie /.'l/miir  niw  ri/umti  i»  tlu  •^■CHOICE' 
^irir,  art  rnnnmirndtd  I*  wtMilait  fttfU  ml  A-f 
•  fHii  mm  drIitil/Ml  timlumf>  ff  mtuU  tuttiilni 

mclHdt  <rmi  ir  tkf  mctl  matKtU  eHmffitiwrnl  tf 
kt  »,u /,v  jtOT,.  Prinlni /rtmnermvd  fUt- 
'hJ  handifiiuly  innd. 

•'  CHOICS  COILECTIOI  OP  PItIO  HUSIC  ' 

17  pietea.  iiS  p«(r«. 

"CHOICE  COUOTIOI  OF  liBCHES" 

'CHOICE  COLIECTIOH  OF 

SOIGS  KITH  REFHAir 

30  pltces,  1=8  piyei. 

■'CBOICECOLIECTIOIOFBAUUS" 
'CHOICE  COlLECTIOll  OF  DANCE  lOSIC " 

EACH  BOOK  $  1 ,00   >'OST>''"° 


OllYer  Ditson  Company 


yus^  Issued, 


$75  a  Month— evenings,  to 

WRITERS 


belter  nauli*.  Leu  eiptiue,  t^ser  Income — eniy  ic 
lexrii  -CUV  10  lucn.     AeautilurKrchment  DIplo. 

na  >TanlE.i.  Our  S4.aB  Teachei's  iind  f.Bcni'> 
Unlllt,  wbicbenableaTDUIoffTaduafai  tLomeand 
makel7sanmniheveniaii.aniilorKI.aod  boutht 
baLik  1}  Dot  aaliifaclorT  OoiulsU  of  ■)  Sell-lnaiiuc 
tor.  So  pp..  dolh,  s^x8.  nc  '(I  Bualneis  Prnm.n. 
mulv  1  yr.  u  pp..  9115,  ije.     (ji  Pnckei  Minuii.  <c 

Courae.  t  lewna,  written  leiien.  copk*.  etc,  %i, 
(5)Ad.Outfii.Ji. 

We  want  more  teachen  and  iKenti.  benceilie  li 
oflet  I  send  ic.  lumpind  aee  wAo/^Hifrr. 
Blxler  BnalDBM  Collect  Co.,  WoiHtar.  Ohia 


Barnes'  Foot  and  Power  Machinery 


MjunjALTEAIMN 

»Mfii((on«.      Catologiu   anrt   vriet 
list  free  bv  matt. 
W.  F.  C  JOBN  BARN£S  CO., 

Jll  Huhr  Street,  Bockforu.  Ill 


SIMPLE  LESSONS  ^ 

IN  THS 


nlliaiT)  Beverley  Han 50n\ 

59  FIFTH  AVE 

HEW  YDfiK. 


Sample  to  Teicbers,  postpaid,  SO  Cls, 


TEACHERS'  AIDS,  m'^S'^p 

Dd*  n  Arltbinetlo.  Riator;  ot  Education,  eU, 
deDd««nil&    R.  L.  KRLUlQa  A  OU.    A)  Itai' 


A  SCHOOL  without  ESTERBROOK'S  PENS  is  like  a  stcain  engine  without  steam- 
Being  American  made,  of  standard  quality,  reasonable  in  price  and  meeting  the  exact 
wants  of  teachers  and  scholars  they  are  indispensable. 

THE  E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  26  John  Street,  New  York. 
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IF  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  »«'  ■'"""""I" '"  r°'"""="<"»" 


"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 
PRESERVING  BOOKS." 

lis  cost  is  Erifling  compared  with  the  great  amount  saved  in  wear  and  tear  of  books,  and 
-~~  gain  in  neatness,"— J.  A.  Graves,  Principal  South  Stkool,  Hartford.  Conn. 


G.  P.  HoLDEN, 
H,  P.  HOLDEN, 
M,    C.    HOLDEN, 


USED  BY  OVER  BOO  PROMINENT  SCHOOL  BOARDS-ILL  PRAISE  IT. 
ADOPTED  BY  68  MORE  SCHOOL  BOARIIS  DURING  UST  MONTH. 

allow  your  text-books  to  go  unprotected  enottaer  year. 

Send  NOW  for  «ainplee  and  IntonnatloB— FREE  to  any  addreu. 

T^rv  HOLDEN    PATENT   BOOK    COVER    CO., 

Scoeiaiy.  P.  O.  Box  «43  E.         SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1S94,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  23,  1895,  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  th 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Exantination  eopv  itetU:  Sinffi^  and  DotMe  Entry  for  SO  eent»f 
Blngte  Entry,  SO  cent*.    Corrtapondonea  requested, 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  PubUshers,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  iioa  Walnut  St.,  PblUdeiphla. 

PabUsberi  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clark'i  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

-W*  do  uui*  >o  apeiid  HTm  or  aUBi  tht*  manlj  Mir-.plu  umtMr  »  mscK  mlHnkbl*  IaUb  aail 
•iMk  H Blfht  b*  iHiDHl otbm IH  (uSr  ud  dalUhttDllT  In  Sa*ytS.'~mn.ioM. 

Vtntt,  CaioT,  Smet,  Cietn,  SaJHut,  Ov4il,  VhhuI,    "— -    -— ■-  ■■•--    - 
taasKes'i  Anatiuit,  tmah  to  tswhsn  ror  auoitiiMlaii.  aijn. 

aini't  Pnuttral  ud   l^aaramlv*   '-"-  " •'" 

M  all  otbar  CTMan*.   PilM  to  Eaubm 


-I*-' 


SK25r 


'S£ 


THE  QEM  SPELLING  BLANK,  No.  H. 


Words  and  Dlf:tatloa. 


•iifmdtmi*  Mliiilfil. 


PECIIU.  LirtLE  t  CO..  PubUsbtfs,  GiDenl  Scbool  SippUts.  16  Reilt  St..  I.  T. 


KINDERGARTENS 


STANDARD  BLACKJ30AKD  STENCILS, 

THE  BEST  AIDS  FOR  ILLDSTRATION. 

We  have  about  500.  including 
Maps,  Natural  History   Charts,  Laaguase    Lessons,    Portraits, 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  Pbysiologry  Charts,  Aoimals,  Bor- 
ders, Rolls  of  Honor,  and  many  others. 

About  100  are  entirely  new.  A  large  reduction  for  quantities.  All  our  designs  an 
carefully  drawn,  well  perforated,  and  of  a  bigh  degree  of  artistic  merit. 

fy  A  sample  map  of  Soutb  America  and  a  design  suitable  for  a  language  o 
drawing  lesson  will  be  mailed  postpaid  with  a  complete  catalogue  (or  10  cents. 


E.  L.  KFLLOGG  &  CO.  M  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York 

UnucKl,  tBrioiiadmf ,  ant  blilil;  lalU- 
taotor;  Belli  for  aokcx)!*,  Churohei,  JH . 

DflKr'pUaii  And  prtoN  OD  applies tu  D 


BUCKEYE    BELL  FOUNDRY, 

BenOndcUnppsmd'Tin  BEM    I    O 
•otaool.  Cd11<k  A  AdUfliDr  BBkkO 


I  ^^  1 


SHORTHAND. 

nT-TT-n-n  w»»fw ISAAC  PITMAN HTBTKM 

WBY?  ■doptcd  ud  UUKht  la  tbe  Nit  Youc 

public  dav  KhooU. 
D  TPf  A  TIB  W  ''  '*  <^*  IHT,  and  tu*  the  Imttit 
XfJlilj^  VaJti  and  mou  /rmtiital  tut-booka. 


IBAAC  FIIMAS  *  BOMl,  SS  Hales  Sq.,  V.  T. 

AmSD  ^*  lictnipollUn  SoboolorBlionhaad,  IMSth 
AT&^.»taat.  UTeandpnotlealmetliDdLnipceUl 


>     MUSIC  SYSTEM 


Tha  only  Syitera  a 

The  only  Syatcm'li 

Clw*B.  OliTrtor  (rf  "— ' 


InlRI 


The  only  SyMaai  irhk 

Adopted  ^ 


irhlcli  hai  gottea  color 


Bepcbe;,  Tool;  &  Supplier 

l-o*»»tWoB«.JlaadqB«rtera^   Send Ibr CaMlotna. 


"  YOU  WANT 


FRENCH  BOOKS, 

William  R.  Jenkins, 


fit 


i 


The  Posse  Gymnasium 


oners  a  thorough  normal  course.  Medals  for 
meih(Hls :  Bnsloa,  iSga,  Chicaeo,  iSgj,  and 
Antwetp.  1891.  Summei  course.  July  8th  (o 
Aueusi  g!h,  inclusive.     7ih  Vear  opens  Sept. 
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Timely  Warning. 

The  great  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 
the  house  of  Walter  Baker  A  Co.  (established 
in  1780)  ha»  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 
many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 
of   their  name,   iabels,   and    wrappers.    Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  pure  and    high-grade  Cocoas   and 
Chocolates  on  this  continent.    No  chemicals  are 
used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  8i  Go.'8  goods. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,   Limited, 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


For  Vertical  Writing,  ^^|SSD 
Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and       veRTIGRAPH 

PENS. 

TbeM  Peni  bave  been  especially  designed  for  Veniot  Writing,  after  a  fonnula  arrived 
ftt  b;  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT  &  SONS,  «»  J«i"  street,  hew  YORK. 


ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  and  PLANT  SYSTEM 

ORer  superior  service  and  quickeit  time  to  delegatn,  atteadlng;  the 

Aaniul  Meeting  of  Superintendents  of  National  EducaUonal  Asaoclations 

To  ■>  HmLo  AT  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA..  Fmrnnutnr  IB.  70.  d  SO.  tBO«. 

THIS  IS  THE  ONLY  LINK  via  RICHMOND.  VA. 

Tkii  it  also  IMi  rouii  e/ Ike  celibraltd  "  Nnv  York  and  Florida  Sptcial." 

(Kxoloalrelj  PDllman  Veatlbnled  TniniJ  bet.  Hew  Tork  ud  St.  AnciutlneTlB  Jaok»nTllle 

Tbl*  o«kea  only  one  nljibt  oui  tielween  Bocton  ud  St.  Aucuiiine.    ■  other  tnini  dallr. 

ThrD«f[b  Pullmui  Sleeper*  *U  WishinKtlan  and  Richmond  on  all  inlni.    For  (ull  Informatlan,  Tickeu, 

DltectioDi,  etc.  apply  to 

3co*ft  307  Wuhington  Street,  Boittm,  129  ft  161  Broadway,  Hew  York, 

31  ft  13  S.  31!  Street,  PbiladelphU,  107  ft  aoj  E,  German  St.,  Baltimore, 

601  Penn.  ATenue,  Wasbington. 


Cash  Advanced  Weekly "«"=•"< '""*"»''="'«°f"'= 

.     .  .,  I   r\       t  \^t      Officially  adopted  for    tbe   schools  of 

International    cyclopaedia   Ne<r  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 

^•l^'a^UrwDd^d.      DOOD,  MEAD  ft  COMPANY,  New  York  ft  Chicago. 


says  do  city  u§e  j^hq 
Elementary  Sounds 
and  Diacritical  Marks 

Fully  evplaloed  and  illnatrated  by  the 

Step  bv  Step  Primer 

in^Burni  Ptonaandiig  Print. 

Eveiy  teactier  Deeds  this  book  to  give  daily 
diUl  on  the  aounds  of  the  language.  Ita  iotro- 
duction  would  levolutiooiie  the  teaching  d(  Read- 
ine.      We  want  every  teacher  to  actively  interesi 

copy.    Special  terms  for  introduction. 

E.  L  KELLOCG  t  CO.,  In  fork  i  CUciio. 


DO  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

EducaiionalFoundaiions 


$1.00  a  Tear  ? 
This  is  a  monthly  text-book  for 
teachers  who  desire   professional 
advancement. 


Our  Times 


80  cents  a  Teaif. 
The  ideal  paper  of  current  events 
carefully    edited    for   the  school- 
room.    Clubs  of  two  or  more  35c. 
each. 

its  circulation  has  doubled  dur- 
ing tbe  last  year. 

E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO.,N    w  York. 


Ikadadit 


Horsford's  Acid  Pliosphate 

This  preparation  by  its  action 
in  promoting  digestion,  and  as 
a  nerve  food,  tends  to  prevent 
and  alleviate  the  headache  aris- 
ing from  a  disordered  stomach, 
or  that  of  a  nervous  origin. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  WaterTi!le,Me. 
says : 

•'  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in 
nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia 
and  neuralgia  ;  and  think  it  is  giving 
great  satisfaction  when  it  isthorough- 
ly  tried." 

Deacriptlve  pamphlet  tree  on  applicatloa  to 
Bnaifard  Chemleal  Works,  Frovldenea,  K.  L 
Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitadoni, 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Packer's 


ar 


>oap 


The  antiseptic  tiualily  o: 
Packer'!  Tar  Soap  is  a  pro- 
tection against  contagion.  Its 
balsamic  properties  make  it 
useful  in  irritated  conditions  of 
the  skio.  For  washing  the 
Hair  and  Scalp  it  is  without 
a  rival  ;  It  removes  dandniff, 
allays  itching  and  de«  not  dry 
the  hair,  but  leaves  it  soft  and 
lustrous. 

as  CcDta.     All  Dfuggltta. 


THE  PACKER  MFQ.  CO.,  New  York. 
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The  business  department  of  The  Journal  is  on  another  page. 


All  letters  relating  to  contributions  should  be  addressed  plainly,  *'  Edi- 
tors of  School  Journal.*'  All  letters  about  subscriptions  should  be 
addressed  to  £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Do  not  put  editorial  and  business 
items  on  the  same  sheet. 


miiil^in^  all  a  fa.tnv  Cl^rijeitmajei. 


Raising  Standards. 


Colleges  and  universities  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
raising  of  requirements  for  admission  to  their  privileges 
as  the  means  par  excellence  of  sparing  themselves  par- 
ticipation in  the  solving  of  many  troublesome  questions. 
If  they  find  it  too  difficult  to  teach  the  elements  of  any 
particular  study,  or  if,  for  some  other  reason,  they  want 
to  be  excused  from  it,  they  straightway  get  together 
and  resolve  that  hereafter  no  applicant  will  be  admitted 
who  does  not  know  these  things.  The  teachers  upon 
whom  the  burden  fails  generally  send  the  call  along  the 
line,  sometimes  till  down  to  the  kindergarten.  The 
children  are  entered  in  the  hurdle  race,  and,  if  a  goodly 
number  succeeds  in  scaling  the  last  and  highest  ob- 
struction, the  colleges  which  receive  them  proudly  say : 
"Behold  the  great  Babylon  we  have  builded."  This  is 
not  an  imaginary  procedure  ;  every  little  while  some 
one  gets  up  to  extol  the  influence  of  the  universities  in 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  shows  how  it  all 
was  done  by  simply  raising  standards  of  admission. 

It  is  time  that  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  schools  of  the 
people  have  other  aims  than  preparation  for  the  learned 
professions.  All  special  instruction  for  particular 
trades  or  offices  is  not  in  the  province  of  the  common 
schools.  They  are  to  aid  their  pupils  simply  to  obtain 
a  general  all-round  culture  that  will  qualify  them  to 
fulfil  their  destinies  in  family,  society,  church,  and  pol- 
itics to  the  best  of  their  ability.  A  healthy  body,  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  changing 
conditions  and  to  help  advance  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and,  above  all,  a  strong  moral  character — these  are  the 
aims  the  common  schools  are  to  place  before  themselves 
in  their  work  of  fitting  a  child  for  life.  They  have  an 
Bducalional  aim y2Lnd  in  that  they  differ  from  those  high- 
er institutions  whose  only  object  is  learning  and  fitting 
for  special  work. 

Let  the  common  schools  keep  their  educational  aims 
steadfastly  in  view  and  strive  to  attain  them.  If  the 
colleges  require  a  special  preparation  that  does  not 
necessarily  come  within  the  particular  province  of  these 
schools,  they  must  simply  adapt  themselves  and  rear- 
range their  courses  of  study  accordingly. 


Our  Educational  Problems.    I. 

By  E.  P.  Powell. 

SYSTEM   IN    EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Bryce  speaks  of  American  educational  affairs  as 
being  in  a  peculiarly  transition  state.  Americans  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact,  and  may  hope  for  immediate 
and  very  marked  progress  toward  an  intelligent  settle- 
ment of  most  important  problems. 

The  three  underlying  questions  to  be  considered  are 
(1)  system,  (2)  substance,  (3)  method.  That  we  are 
gradually  feeling  our  way  to  a  coherent  system  of  edu- 
cation is  apparent.  The  older  states  inherited  unfor- 
tunately two  very  distinct  purposes  ;  one  was  the  com- 
mon school  for  the  people ;  the  other  the  college  for 
the  creation  of  a  teaching  or  preaching  class.  These 
two  ideas  had  very  unlike  heredities.  The  college  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  monastery ;  with  similar 
methods  ;  and  largely  the  same  classical  lice  of  studies. 
The  common  school  was  an  inheritance  not  only  from 
England,  but  back  of  England,  and  back  of  Saxony  to 
the  earliest  Aryans.  These  earliest  ancesters  of  ours 
all  believed  in  educating  the  young.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
tells  us  that  the  Aryans  of  India  five  thousand  years 
ago  divided  life  after  this  manner.  Up  to  twenty  all 
were  compelled  to  receive  instruction.  From  twenty  to 
fifty  all  were  persons  of  affairs.  After  fifty  all  were 
held  to  be  mere  counsellors — in  the  phrase  of  that  day 
were  **  retired  to  forest  life,"  to  pray  and  give  counsel 
as  well  as  prepare  themselves  for  another  life.  This 
"  Forest  life  "  developed  its  special  training,  ending  in 
monasteries.  From  this  monastic  life  sprung  the  uni- 
versity, and,  indirectly,  the  college. 

To  create  a  harmony  between  the  lower  and  higher 
schools  has  been  the  first  great  American  problem. 
Most  of  the  Western  states  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing state  universities.  This  i^  the  Jeffersonian  plan 
evolved  and  shaped  by  circumstances.  The  common 
school  went  with  the  migrating  New  Englanders  into 
Ohio  and  Michigan  ;  but  the  state  university  was  im- 
ported from  Virginia.  The  two  met  and  slowly  har- 
monized into  a  complete  state  system.  The  University 
of  Michigan  receives  all  the  graduates  of  schools  that 
stand  as  accepted  on  its  roster.  It  examines  not  per- 
sons but  schools.  So  that  we  may  say  every  child  in 
that  state  is  born  into  both  a  political  and  an  educa- 
tional system  ;  with  rights  and  privileges  that  may 
carry  him  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest. 

This  state  system  seems  to  be  as  nearly  an  accepted 
ideal  as  we  have  been  able  to  think  out.  We  are  now 
facing  the  final  problem  of  a  federation  of  all  state  uni- 
versities in  a  great  climacteric  National  university  at 
Washington.  This  National  university  has  long  been  a 
dream  and  hope  of  our  ablest  nationalists.  Washington 
left  a  legacy  for  its  foundation.  Madison  labored  hard 
to  have  it  provided  for  in  the  1798  convention.  All  the 
earlier  presidents  urged  its  establishment.  Of  later 
statesmen  enthusiastic  in  its  behalf  Sumner,  Edmunds, 
Governor  Hoyt,  Secretary  Lamar  stand  conspicuous. 
But  the  reasons  for  a  National  university  are  somewhat 
modified  from  those  that  influenced  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, and  Jefferson.  They  desired  to  bring  the  young  men 
from  widely  remote  sections  together  during  part  of 
their  education.  At  present  it  seems  most  needed  in 
order  to  federalize  state  universities  ;  precisely  as  Con- 
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gress  federalizes  the  state  legislatures.  In  our  day 
there  is  no  greater  danger  to  free  government  than  the 
creation  of  a  great  city  where  the  atmosphere  is  of  the 
lobby  and  log-rolling  sort.  Washington  should  be  the 
head  center  not  only  of  the  law-making  element,  but  of 
the  investigating  and  scientific  element. 

But  Michigan  and  the  Western  states  do  not  stand 
for  the  whole  union.  Few  of  the  older  states  have  rid 
themselves  of  the  dualistic  form  of  education  referred 
to  already  in  this  article.  Can  they  re-adjust  them- 
selves to  the  unified  and  more  modern  grading  ?  The 
best  answer  to  this  is  that  the  pressure  and  drift  is 
steadily  and  wholly  in  that  direction.  Whatever  diffi- 
culties lie  in  the  way  will  be  doubtless  removed.  No 
state  is  able  to  control  the  education  of  its  own  youth 
without  a  state  university. 

This  then  is  our  idea  of  a  true  American  system  of 
education.  All  state  schools  should  be  graded  in  per- 
fect union  and  harmony  from  the  primary  schools  up  to 
a  university:  All  state  universities  should  point  toward 
and  federalize  in  a  supreme  National  university  at  the 
nation's  capital.  We  have  then  every  American  child 
born  into  as  complete  an  educational  scheme  as  politi- 
cal. He  is  not  only  a  citizen  with  political  powers  and 
duties,  but  a  pupil  to  learn  how  well  to  penorm  his 
duties  for  his  own  welfare  and  the  advantage  of  society. 
In  this  conception  of  a  real  American  system  of  educa- 
tion we  have  the  key  to  self-government  and  the  per- 
petual sustenance  of  a  republic. 

I  have  carefully  refrained  from  discussing  the  re-ad- 
justment of  studies  necessary  to  establish  a  correlation 
of  all  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  This  problem 
is  of  course  involved  in  the  unification  of  svstem.  The 
common  school  must  reach  toward  the  college  and  uni- 
versity in  all  that  it  does.  The  college  in  turn  must 
accept  its  proper  place  as  a  higher  school  with  the  full 
modem  spirit.  No  scheme  should  be  tolerated  in 
America  that  brings  down  the  old  idea  of  a  classical 
college  fiat  on  top  of  the  public  school  system  ;  and 
takes  away  every  free  breath.  The  college,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  be  completely  popularized  and  modernized  ; 
it  must  become  identified  with  the  common  free 
school. 

Nor  should  system  be  so  interpreted  as  in  any  way  to 
fetter  individuality.  Grading  of  schools,  and  the  unifi- 
cation of  all  the  schools  of  a  state  need  not  in  any  way 
encroach  on  intellectual  liberty.  This  stands  with  us 
most  sacred,  that  each  human  being  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  be  himself.  Where  the  state  systems  have  be- 
come most  complete  individuality  has  been  best  pre- 
served. 

Clinton.  N,  Y. 


The  Teaching  of  Ancient  History. 

By  Louisa  P.  Hopkins. 

The  true  method  for  children  is  bv  observation  of 
pictures  of  the  ruins,  tabUts,  bricks,  monuments,  and 
sculptures  of  Egypt.  Assyria,  ai)d  Chaldea,  and  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  art  and  Roman  constructions.  For  the 
chronology  the  use  of  a  chart  o»f  squares  representing 
the  centuries  before  anu  afitrr  the  Christian  era  is  sug- 
gested, after  the  plan  of  Bcrns*  system  ol  chronology, 
events  to  be  recorded  in  color  oy  the  pupils.  This  ap- 
peals to  the  visual  memory  which  is  the  most  generally 
impressible  in  children,  and  adds  the  interest  of 
manual  training  to  the  memorizing  of  historical  facts, 
for  the  principle  of  color  and  place  as  associated  ideas 
furnishes  the  most  efficient  aid  to  memory.  Such  a 
chart  colored  by  the  pupil,  as  a  record  of  his  study,  re- 
calls at  once  contemporaneous  facts  and  presents  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  growth,  maturity,  and  decline  of  each 
nation  as  well  as  the  co-ordination  of  great  events. 

The  growing  interest  during  the  past  dozen  years  in 
art  as  an  accessory  to  historical  study  and  a  means  of 
training  the  taste  is  most  favorable  to  study  by  pictures 
and  sculptures.  When  our  school-room  walls  are  hung 
not  only  with   maps,  but  with  photographs  and  other 


copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  when  the  child  is  made  familiar  with  the 
pyramids,  the  sphinx,  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  Parthenon, 
the  Coliseum,  and  other  classic  remains,  the  study  of 
history  will  be  vivified  and  enriched  beyond  our  pre- 
vious imagination.  The  student  will  understand  the 
spirit  of  every  epoch  and  the  highest  outcome  of  every 
grade  of  civilization.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  small 
photographs  of  these  subjects  which  the  Prang  Com- 
pany issues  ready  for  the  use  of  classes  in  illustration  of 
written  work.  It  promises  well  that  historic  ornamen- 
tation is  introduced  into  our  drawing  courses  and  copies 
of  classic  architecture,  into  our  drawing  books  as  models 
and  studies  of  form  as  well  as  historical  representation, 
for  they  bring  insensibly  into  the  child's  mind  enduring 
and  formative  patterns  of  beauty  which  educate  the 
soul. 

History  must  not  come  to  the  child  as  a  naked  list  of 
isolated  facts,  but  with  all  the  attendant  details  which 
give  it  li»e,  with  all  the  logical  relations  which  give  it 
interest.  It  must  first  rest  upon  geography  as  its  basis, 
for  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man  and  man  as  the  high- 
est development  of  the  life  of  the  earth  are  one  and  the 
same  subject  of  study  to  a  great  extent.  The  two  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  in  any  complete  consideration 
of  either.  We  must  study^  history  in  the  light  of  geo- 
graphical conditions  if  we  would  study  it  intelligently. 
Climate  and  topography  settle  the  course  of  history, 
very  largely.  The  temperate  zones  are  most  conducive 
to  civilization.  Mountains  and  plains,  river  basins  and 
sea  coasts,  deserts  and  forests,  shape  the  destiny  by  fix- 
ing the  characteristics  of  peoples  and  leave  distinct 
traces  in  the  social  and  political  life,  the  literature,  art, 
and  religion  of  races,  nations,  and  individuals.  To 
know  truly  a  man  or  a  nation  we  must  know  all  the 
geographical  influences  which  have  entered  into  the 
heritage  and  environment. 

When  we  take  up  the  study  of  an  epoch  or  a  nation  it 
must  be  with  the  map  before  us,  the  physical  surround- 
ings thoroughly  presented  by  plan,  by  pictures,  by  re- 
lief, and  by  outlines.  How  can  the  child  understand 
Egypt  and  its  history  without  the  Nile,  or  Assyria  with- 
out its  mountains  and  river  basins  ?  How  learn  any- 
thing of  Greece  without  a  consideration  of  its  cli- 
mate, of  its  insular  features,  or  its  proximity  to  the 
coasts  of  Asia  .'  How  understand  the  Persian  war  or 
the  Punic  wars  if  the  configuration  of  inland  seas  be 
forgotten,  or  the  situation  of  Sicily  between  Italy  and 
Africa  like  a  golden  apple  coveted  by  either  shore  ? 
The  geography  of  a  region  will  make  plain  the  chief 
causes  of  hi^torical  events  and  explain  the  life  of  its  in- 
habitants. And  when  we  add  to  maps  and  pictures  the 
weapons,  tools,  ornaments,  and  manufactures  of  a  coun- 
try how  vastly  more  real  the  lesson  than  from  books 
wtiich  are  the  most  superficial  as  well  as  the  most  per- 
ishable of  records  ! 

With  maps  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  Tigris,  and  Eu- 
phrates before  him  the  student  will  be  able  to  locate 
the  prominent  events  of  ancient  history  as  to  time  and 
place ;  he  will  with  physical  and  relief  maps  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  development  of 
those  nations  and  their  part  in  the  progress  of  ancient 
civilization,  the  gradual  conquest  of  empire  and  history 
of  art.  The  teacher  should  make  strong  light  and  shade 
and  bold  characterizations  ;  give  the  lew  great  names 
and  attempt  only  the  learning  of  prominent  events ; 
connect  every  account  with  the  study  of  the  map,  not 
only  to  associate  the  history  with  the  scene  of  iis  action, 
but  even  more  to  show  its  dependence  on  the  physical 
features  of  the  country.  Then  let  the  pupil  draw  infer- 
ences and  prove  them  by  the  record  given  in  pictured 
forms  on  the  ruins  as  lately  studied  and  brought  to 
light.  Sketch  the  influence  on  individual  lives  of  the 
great  rivers  and  broad  deserts,  of  the  clear  skies  and 
unknown  boders,  so  enticing  to  the  roving  impulse  and 
so  stimulating  to  the  imagination.  Then  trace  the  op- 
eration of  those  developed  traits  and  powers  upon  the 
great  problems  of  government,  of  discovery,  of  science 
or  adventure,  which  mold  the  age  and  build  up  nations  ; 
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or  consider  those  forms  of  personal  genius  developed 
by  all  the  surroundings  of  a  growing  civilization  and 
-show  their  image  impressed  upon  the  art,  the  invention, 
and  the  life  of  a  country  or  a  period  ;  so  you  have  woven 
together  the  various  threads  and  colors  of  the  fabric 
till  it  becomes  an  organic  part  of  the  mind*s  furniture 
and  carries  with  it  rich  and  manifold  associations  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  leave  an  indelible  impression 
in  one's  experience. 

In  our  next  paper  we  will  continue  the  presentation 
of  the  subject  by  specimen  lessons  in  the  early  history  of 
'Greece  and  later  history  of  Persia. 


The  Literary  Element  in  Reading. 

By  Clarence  S.  Giffin. 

The  literary  element  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  reading 
books  at  present  in  use  in  our  public  schools  is  sadly 
lacking.  The  aim  of  our  reading  books  seems  to  be  to 
furnish  the  teacher  with  graded  lessons  from  which  the 
pupil  may  be  taught  to  read  with  fluency  and  ease  and 
'With  rhetorical  effect.  We  have  been  in  the  past  too 
fnuch  occupied  with  the  formal  side  of  readmg  and  too 
little  with  the  subject  matter.  We  have  been  dishing 
«ip  to  our  pupils  broken  fragments  of  questionably  choice 
productions,  stories  of  good  boys  and  girls,  and  of 
-scientific  information,  but  literary  wholes  for  our  pupils 
have  been  a  minus  quantity. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
economy  of  natu'-e  to  suppose  that  the  formal  part  of 
reading  cannot  be  taught  as  well  from  reading  books 
containing  choice  literary  wholes  as  from  our  present 
reading  books.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  our  pupils  in  the  third  year  copies  of 
'*  Ivanhoe,"  "  Miles  Standish,"  or  "  Enoch  Arden,"  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  genuinely  classical 
element  in  select  fairy  tales  and  myths,  which  are  as 
well  calculated  to  arouse  and  stimulate  the  mind  of  a 
-child  as  "  Macbeth  "  that  of  an  adult. 

I  believe,  as  a  conservative  statement,  we  should 
throw  away  our  present  school  readers  as  soon  as  we 
reach  the  third  year  in  school  and  replace  them  by  our 
choicest  child  literature.  Our  public  schools  should  be 
the  first  to  sound  an  advance  along  this  line,  yet  un- 
<}uestionably  many  of  our  wide-awake  private  schools 
are  leaving  us  sadly  behind.  It  should  be  no  strange 
matter  to  have  our  grammar  school  pupils  familiar  with 
the  choicest  selections  from  our  best  authors.  Scarcely 
a  teacher  of  experience  with  grammar  school  pupils  but 
has  had  instances  of  yellow-backed  literature  smuggled 
in  the  school -room — an  unquestionable  evil,  but  the 
-craving  for  which  if  properly  fostered  and  guided  from 
the  start  would  result  in  a  great  blessing.  As  long  as 
boards  of  education  persist  in  furnishing  the  present 
readers,  as  devoid  of  literary  merit  as  Butler's  Analogy 
is  of  interest  to  the  ordinary  student,  and  adopting 
courses  of  study  which  lack  provision  for  literary  taste 
and  development,  just  so  long  will  Sam  Jones'  remark 
be  true  that,  **  The  thing  most  to  be  dreaded  in  your 
homes  is  yellow-backed  literature."  As  long  as  the  lit- 
erary element  is  not  made  a  part  and  parcel  ot  the 
•course  of  study,  but  is  simply  placed  in  it  in  a  sort  of 
supplementary  way,  just  so  long  will  our  pupils  be  defi- 
-cient  in  that  line. 

In  a  large  city,  not  fifty  miles  from  New  York,  within 
the  last  two  years  has  been  adopted  a  course  of  study 
in  reading  which  requ  res  m  the  fifth  year  from  the 
pupils  the  perusal  of  three  third  readers  in  six  months, 
two  advanced  third  readers  in  three  months,  and  sup- 
plementary reading  one  month.  What  a  task  is  cut  out 
for  those  ten  to  twelve  year  old  pupils  !  The  reading 
of  probably  twelve  hundred  pages,  embracing  about  four 
hundred  lessons,  selected  from  nearly  as  many  different 
authors,  to  be  done  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  days, 
with  probably  about  half  an  hour  a  day  devoted  to  the 
work.  I  would  rather  have  those  pupils  read  Eggles- 
ton's  "  Hoosier  School  Boy,"  or  Louisa  M.  Alcott's 
-•*  Little  Men,"  or  "  Eight  Cousins,"  than  all  the  third 


readers  on  the  list.  What  think  you  would  be  the  pupil's 
choice  after  reading  such  books  ?  Let  us  once  place 
them  in  their  hands  as  school  readers  and  the  death 
knell  of  the  old  reading  books  will  be  sounded  and  the 
signal  given  for  a  forward  movement  in  literature,  good 
reading  and  culture  which  will  mean  no  turning  back- 
ward. 

Have  you  read  **  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  ?  Why  did  you 
read  it  ?  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  read  it.  When  a  mere 
boy  scarcely  able  to  read  a  word  I  used  to  climb  on  my 
father's  knee  and  tease  for  stories  ;  one  day  he  told  me 
the  story  of  Fitz  James,  and  Roderick  Dhu.  Many  a 
time  afterward  he  repeated  that  story  to  me,  and  oh, 
how  I  enjoyed  it !  After  a  while  he  would  tell  me  parts 
and  repeatparts  ;  finally  I  preferred  to  have  him  repeat 
It  all,  which  he  did,  and  lastly,  I  was  not  satisfied  until 
I  had  read  the  poem  myself.  I  was  influenced  to  read 
and  enjoy  **  Miles  Standish,"  **  Hiawatha,"  "  Evangel- 
ine," •*  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,"  **  David  Copper- 
field,"  and  many  other  works,  in  the  same  way.  If  now 
I  possess  any  taste  for  good  literature  I  owe  it  to  my 
father's  early  teachings  and  not  to  any  reading  book  I 
had  in  my  early  school  days.  Whatever  taste  for  good 
literature  I  cultivated  was  done  in  spite  of  and  not  on 
account  of  my  school  training,  and  I  believe  this  is  true 
in  a  great  measure  to-day  in  our  public  schools,  and  so 
it  will  remain  until  we  rise  up  and  demand  a  prominent 
part  for  literature  in  our  elementary  schools,  and  make 
literary  culture  one  of  the  necessary  accomplishments 
of  a  teacher. 

Newarky  N,  /. 


Language  in  Nature. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  of  the  Boston  supervisors,  gave  on  December  5, 
the  first  of  her  Thursday  afternoon  talks  before  the  Primary  Teachers* 
Union,  at  Lowell. 

She  treated  the  subject  in  its  broad  sense,  correlating  it  with  nature 
study  and  literature. 

The  very  first  thing  is  to  teach  the  children  habits  of 
observation.  They  need  not  go  far  away  for  material  to 
give  thought  and  study.  Let  them  take  the  trees,  learn 
their  names  and  the  points  that  disiinguish  one  from 
another  ;  which  ones  shed  their  leaves  in  the  fall  and 
which  retain  their  green.  The  lessons  should  be  season- 
able for  the  young  mmd  is  more  apt.  To-day,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  first  snow  storm  of  the  season.  This  is  just 
the  time  to  give  a  lesson  on  snow.  They  may  know  the 
difference  between  the  snowflake  and  the  raindrop  and 
m  what  way  each  is  formed.  Send  them  out  into  the  air 
to  catch  the  flakes  and  then  let  them  tell  about  the  flakes 
and  their  forms  ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  they  may 
learn  about  the  crystallization.  Carry  them  along  to  see 
how  beautiful  are  the  forms,  and,  though  so  diverse, 
that  there  is  a  uniformity  which  is  universal. 

Another  lesson  to  be  taught  at  this  time  is  the  habit 
man  has  at  this  season  of  preparing  for  the  cold  months 
of  winter.  First  Irt  the  child  tell  how  the  trees  shed 
their  leaves,  how  the  bees  and  hquirrels  gather  a  supply 
of  food  and  make  nests  for  themhclves,  how  the  birds  fly 
to  a  warmer  climate  ;  then  carry  the  lesson  a  step  higher 
to  human  btings,  showing  that  man  does  just  as  the  ani- 
mals. He  puts  on  heavier  garments,  thicker  boots,  and 
heats  his  house. 

To  heat  his  house  a  store  of  coal  is  put  in.  In  the 
coal  is  a  lesson,  many  lessons.  The  children  can  learn 
about  the  material,  where  it  comes  from,  how  people 
spend  their  lives  dijrging  it  from  the  earth  ;  then  how  it 
is  distributed  abroad.  The  story  of  the  kerosene  and 
gas  can  also  be  told  in  this  connection.  While  on  the 
subject  of  coal  and  the  warmth  it  givts,  the  use  of  the 
thermometer  may  be  shown. 

Miss  Arnold  then  showed  how  these  lessons  might  be  used  to  whet  the 
appetites  of  the  pupils  and  give  them  a  desire  10  learn  more,  investigating 
the  subject  for  themselves.  A  taste  for  t>eautiful  words  might  be  cultivated 
for  instance,  when  snow  was  the  sobject  of  study,  Whittier's  '*  Snow 
Bound  '*  might  be  read .  Sh#  added  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  material 
for  lessons  at  hand  and  that  one  day's  lessons  should  always  add  to  that  of 
the  day  previous. 
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Home-Made  Apparatus.     XVIL 

By  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers   College,    New 

York  City. 

No.  96.  Apparatus  to  Show  how  Muscular  Action 
Assists  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins 
and  the  Flow  of  the  Lymph  in  the  Lymphatics. — 

The  rubber  tube  c  which  represented  a  vein  in  the  last 
piece  of  apparatus  is  used  in  this  to  connect  the  two 
chambers  of  the  syringe-pump  which  contain  the  valves, 
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Fig.  88. 

figure  88.  A  short  piece  of  glass  tubing,  nearly  closed 
at  the  outer  end,  is  inserted  in  stopper  h^  and  a  short 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
apparatus  dips  into  a  tumbler  containing  water. 

Water  may  be  pumped  through  the  apparatus  by 
alternately  pinching  and  releasing  the  rubber  tube  e.  If 
both  hands  are  used,  water  spurts  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
each  time  the  tube  c  is  compressed. 

Thus  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  which  are  intertwined 

among  the  muscles,  are  alternately  pinched  and  released 
when  the  muscles  contract  and  relax  in  exercise. 

No.  97.  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  how  the  Tension 
of  the  Air  in  the  Interior  of  the  Ear  is  Adjusted  to 
Changes  of  Atmospheric  Pressure.  —  A  i -ounce 
wide-mouth  bottle  has  a  very  small  hole  made  in  it  by 
filing  across  the  edge  where  the  bottom  and  side  meet. 
Over  the  top  of  the  bottle  is  tied  rubber  cloth.  When 
this  bottle  is  put  in  the  receiver,  apparatus  No.  24, 
and  the  air  is  exhausted  or  condensed,  the  rubber  cloth 
is  unaffected  ;  but  where  the  hole  in  the  small  bottle  is 
stopped  with  a  little  wax,  the  rubber  cloth  moves  out 
and  in  as  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  rarefied  or  condensed. 
The  rubber  cloth  represents  the  tympanic  membrane  of 
the  ear,  and  the  small  hole  illustrates  what  is  accomplished 
by  the  eustachian  tube. 

Cost scents 

LIST   OF    MATERIAL. 

(The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend,  205-211  Third  Ave.,  New  York 
City.) 

1  lb.  of  glass  tubing,  i  to  1^  inch  inside  diameter  (6540). 
\  lb.  "       "         "       I  inch  inside  diameter  (6540). 

\  lb.  "       "    rod,  -^  inch  diameter  (8004). 

2  alcohol  lamps,    4   oz.    (6691^1),  or  2  Bunsen    burners 

(5809). 
I  quart  of  alcohol,  or  5^  feet  of  rubber  gas  tubing,  \  inch 

(8013). 
I  triangular  file,  4  in.  (6282). 
I  rubber  bulb,  40  to  50  cc.  (5767). 
I  dropper  bulb. 
I  round  file,  5  in.  (6281). 

6  test-tubes,  6xJ  in.  (8270). 
Rubber  stoppers  (8010): 

5  number  o  with  one  hole. 

1  number  i  without  holes. 

2  number  i  with  two  holes. 

I  number  3  with  two  holes. 
I  number  5  without  holes. 
I  number  5  with  two  holes. 
I  number  6  with  two  holes:. 
I  number  7  without  holes. 
I  number  7  with  two  holes. 
I  number  7  with  three  holes. 
I  number  9  with  two  holes. 
I  number  10  with  two  holes. 

7  ft.  rubber  tubing,  ^  inch  inside  diameter  (8016). 


\\  ft.  rubber  "  pressure"  tubing,  -j^ inch  inside  diameter 

(8014). 
Glass  bottles,  round,  wide-mouthed  (5676): 

1  one-ounce. 

4  eight-ounce  (W.  T.  &  Co.  style). 

2  thirty-two-ounce  (E.  &  A.  style). 

Glass  bottles,  round,  narrow-mouthed  (5675): 
I  one-ounce. 
I  eight-ounce. 

5  sixteen-ounce. 
4  tumblers,  large. 

I  tumbler,  small. 

I  lamp-chimney,  common. 

3  lamp-chimneys,  argand,  small  sized. 
I  fiask,  2  oz.  (6342). 

I  flask,  8  oz.  (6342). 

I  small  glass  dish. 

6-inch  square  of  wire  gauze,  40  meshes  to  inch  (8442), 

I  ounce  rubber  cloth  (8008). 

I  lb.  of  mercury. 

1  beaker,  ten-ounce  (5561). 

2  T-tubes,  \  inch  (8358^^). 
I  Y-tube,  \  inch  (8358^). 

I  goldbeater's  skin  bag. 
I*  small  thermometer. 
I  glass  funnel,  2j-inch  (6388). 
I  iron  funnel. 

1  brass  pillar  and  lava  gas-tip. 

4  zinc  rods  for  Leclanche  battery  cell. 

2  electric-light  carbons. 

6  yards  annunciator  wire. 

\  lb.  copper  wire,  single  cotton-coated.  No.  24. 

\  lb.  copper  wire,  single  cotton-coated.  No.  30. 

\  lb.  copper  wiie,  single  cotton-coated,  No.  36. 

Small  spool  of  iron  wire.  No.  16. 

4  inches  of  platinum  wire.  No.  24. 

1  telephone  magnet,  round. 

2  binding  posts,  wood  screw. 

1  ft.  of  rattan,  \  inch  in  diameter. 

2  jelly-caketins,  about  eight  and  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
I  tin  basin,  about  six  inches  in  diameter. 


Experiments  by  Pupils, 

By  E.  Ingalfritz. 

It  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  early  induce  pupils  to 
make  experiments.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  call  for 
experiments  on  Friday  afternoon.  On  one  Friday 
afternoon  these  experiments  were  made  by  pupils,  none 
over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

1.  Atmospheric  Pressure, — A  pupil  took  a  goblet  that 
had  a  very  smooth  edge  and  put  in  it  a  piece  of  burn- 
ing paper.  Then  he  wet  a  smooth  plate  and  pressed  it 
against  the  top  edge  of  the  goblet.  It  stayed  there 
when  the  goblet  was  turned  upside  down. 

2.  Heat  of  the  Sun. — Another  pupil  had  a  burning 
glass  with  which,  standing  at  one  of  the  windows,  he  set 
fire  to  some  dry  wood  dust  and  then  shavings  ;  this  was 
very  interesting. 

Heat  by  Friction. — The  method  of  obtaining  a  fire  by 
the  method  illustrated  in  The  Journal  was  tried,  and 
it  proved  successful.  Since  then  the  boys  disdain 
matches  on  their  Saturday  excursions  and  follow  the 
plan  of  the  primitive  man.  It  is  not  every  boy  that 
can  cause  a  fire  by  this  method  ;  there  is  an  art  in  it  as 
in  everything  else. 

4.  Electricity  by  Friction. — This  is  usually  produced  on 
a  glass  bottle  by  rubbing  it  »vith  silk.  Pith  balls  are 
suspended  on  silk  threads  and  made  to  vibrate.  An- 
other mode  is  to  pour  out  a  quantity  of  wax  in  a  shallow 
glass  dish,  and  rub  this  with  silk  and  then  lay  on  a  tin 
cover.  This  is  the  electropherus.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
boy. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  curious  experiments  "my 
boys  "  make.     They  construct  their  own  apparatus. 
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Orthoepic  Right  and  Wrong. 

By  F.  Horace  Teall. 

Lives  there  a  maa  who  has  not  often  said  or  thought 
that  a  word  spoken  by  some  other  person  was  mispro- 
nounced ?  And  has  not  "  some  other  person "  also, 
overtly  or  covertly,  criticised  his  critic  ?  In  a  gathering 
including  some  school  teachers,  the  writer  spoke  the 
word  pronunciation,  sounding  the  middle  letter  as  a 
plain  sibilant,  without  aspiration  ;  noticing  one  of  the 
teachers  as  he  spoke  he  immediately  peiceived  a  twinkle 
of  her  eye  and  a  slight  lifting  of  her  brow,  which  an- 
swered exactly  his  expectation.  Thereupon  he  added, 
*'0r  pronunshiation,  as  Worcester  says" — for  Worcester's 
Dictionary  was  known  to  be  the  teacher's  accepted  au- 
thority in  such  matters.  Possibly  she  had  never  thought 
any  one  would  dare  to  intimate  that  a  word  should  be 
pronounced  otherwise  than  according  to  Worcester  ;  and 
such  an  impression  is  not  uncommon,  even  among  high- 
ly educated  people.  Nearly  every  one  esteems  some 
one  lexicographic  authority  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  in- 
fallible. 

Lexicographers  must  study  such  matters  closely,  in 
order  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  language  as  accur- 
ately as  possible,  this  being  a  very  important  part  of 
their  work.  In  fact,  even  writers  on  orthoepy  as  a  sep- 
arate subject  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  dictionary, 
though  they  do  express  some  independent  opinions. 

The  object  of  this  writing  is  not  criticism  of  any  of 
our  standard  authorities.  Every  one  of  them  gives  a 
good  record  of  pronunciation  as  a  whole,  and  each 
record  contains  many  mere  personal  preferences  stated 
dogmatically  as  if  they  were  universal.  This  is  a  fact 
not  commonly  known,  and  some  of  the  peculiarities 
eventually  cease  to  be  really  peculiar,  through  circula- 
tion among  people  who  consider  their  source  sufficiently 
authoritative  to  stand  against  any  other. 

After  all,  who  knows  that  it  is  not  better  so  than  other 
wise  ?  Those  who  cannot  make  a  special  study  of  or- 
thoepy and  yet  are  desirous  of  speaking  correctly,  or 
even  those  who  are  satisfied  with  mere  avoidance  of 
real  ignorance — and  who  should  not  desire  this  ? — can- 
not do  better  than  to  learn  the  preferences  of  some  one 
authority  well  enough  to  cite  that  authority  if  chal- 
lenged. 

There  are  few  matters  of  human  interest  about  which 
people  do  not  have  differing  opinions,  and  pronunciation 
is  not  one  of  the  exceptions.  Many  words  may  be 
spoken  in  widely  diverging  ways,  none  of  which  may 
properly  be  called  wrong,  and  yet  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lish words  have  each  one  right  pronunciation.  It  is  a 
surprising  fact  that  some  of  our  commonest  words  are 
so  often  mispronounced. 

A  noted  clergyman  recently  said  Hin-dos'tan  in  de- 
livering a  sermon  ;  another  said  cur'ti-er  for  courtier  ; 
distribute  is  sometimes  heard  with  the  first  syllable  ac- 
cented, instead  of  the  second  ;  a  lawyer  said  su-per- 
flu'ous  instead  of  su-per'flu  ous  ;  one  of  a  small  com- 
pany in  reading  aloud,  said  perchance  for  per  chance'. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  words  that  every  one  should 
know  how  to  pronounce,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
one  way  is  right  and  the  other  is  wrong. 

There  is  an  orthoepic  evolution  that  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  principle  other  than  that  of  common 
assent.  A  good  illustration  of  it  is  the  word  access, 
which  at  one  time  invariably  had  an  ultimate  accent 
fac-cess'),  but  which  is  now  commonly  accented  on  the 
first  syllable.  Why  such  a  change  has  taken  place,  who 
knows  ?  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray's  dictionary,  "A  New 
English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,"  the  mak- 
ing of  which  was  begun  many  years  ago,  and  may  be 
finished  some  time — gives  a  conjectural  reason,  and 
possibly  the  true  one,  as  follows  ;  **  Ac  cess  is  given  by 
Sheridan  in  1789,  rejected  by  Smart  in  1857,  used  by 
Tennyson  1864,  and  is  now  apparently  the  more  usual, 
as  more  distinct  from  excess."  The  makers  of  our 
newest  dictionary  submitted  a  list  of  words  to  fifty-seven 
scholars  for  their  opinions  on  pronunciation,  and  record- 
ed these  opinions,  together  witti  the  preferences  of  ten 
lexicographers.    The  ten  dictionaries  are  equally  divided 


as  to  the  word  access,  Webster  and  Worcester  each  giv- 
ing it  both  ways,  but  both  preferring  the  accentuation 
of  the  second  syllable.  Tne  "  Century  Dictionary," 
says  ** access,  formerly  ac  cess."  Of  the  fifty-seven 
personal  preferences,  thirty  nine  favor  accenting  the  first 
syllable,  and  only  two  of  the  thirty-nine  note  the  other 
accentuation  as  second  choice.  Whatever  the  reason 
may  be,  the  word  is  now  prevailingly  spoken  with  initial 
stress,  though  in  its  early  use  it  was  the  other  way. 

Comparison  of  record  and  actual  usage  isvery  inter- 
esting in  some  instances,  and  one  such  instance  is  found 
in  the  word  accessory.  Webster's  Dictionary  accents 
the  second  syllable,  but  Worcester  accents  the  first. 
Worcester  gives  a  long  list  of  authorities,  only  one  of 
whom  (Ash)  is  cited  as  favoring  the  middle  accent, 
Webster  not  being  mentioned.  Our  newest  dictionaries 
give  the  accentuation  that  is  now  almost  universal — the 
antepenultimate.  Another  word  that  should  be  so  pro- 
nounced is  peremptory,  which  all  the  dictionaries  now 
well  known  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

The  present  writer,  while  employed  on  a  dictionary, 
protested  against  a  certain  pronunciation,  and  men- 
tioned a  principle.  He  was  answered  with  the  exclam- 
ation, "  There  is  no  principle  in  English  pronunciation  ! " 
It  is  well  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  controlling  ed  tor 
who  aired  this  astonishing  opinion  ;  principles  were  not 
ignored  by  him  ;  on  the  contrary  they  were  rather  too 
minutely  recognized,  inasmuch  as  he  made  difference?, 
on  that  basis,  that  might  better  not  be  made.  An  opinion 
contrary  to  that  quoted  above  may  be  interesting.  It  is 
expressed  by  Dr.  Herman  Johnson  in  a  book  on  Herv^d- 
otus,  entitled  **  Herodoti  Orientalia  Antiquiora,"  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Any  language  having  a  moderate  degree  of  re- 
finement naturally  eschews  two  aspirations  in  immediate 
consecution  ;  and  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  harshness,  we 
instinctively  soften  the  former.  This,  I  think,  is  a  uni- 
versal principle  of  language,  which  our  orthocpists  have 
entirely  overlooked.  Even  Webster,  following  the  au- 
thority of  Walker,  would  have  us  pronounce  such  words 
as  transubstantiation,  consociation,  with  the  double  as- 
piration, she-a-shun  (instead  of  se-a-shun),  which  the 
cultivated  ear,  untrammeled  of  authority  or  habit, 
would  hardly  tolerate." 

There  is  reason  for  doubting 'that  this  principle  is 
universal,  especially  as  to  words  like  transubstantiation, 
which  are  always  doubly  aspirated.  English  speech 
never  uses  a  simple  sibilant  for  such  a  combination  as 
tia.  Our  orthoepists  have  not  entirely  overlooked  the 
principle,  for,  while  they  all  pronounce  consociation  as 
Dr.  Johnson  rightly  says  that  Webster  does,  many  of 
them  give  the  simple  sibilant  in  some  similar  words.  In 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  for  instance  the  word 
pronunciation  is  pronounced  with  the  sh  sound,  but  in 
its  list  of  differences  we  are  told  that  the  simple  silibant 
is  given  by  Perry  (1805),  Knowles  (1^35),  Smart  (1857), 
Cooley  (1863),  and  Cull  (1864).  The  newest  Webster 
dictionary,  the  International,  published  in  1890,  prefers 
pronunsiashun,  and  cites  in  its  favor  Smart,  Stormonth, 
the  Imperial  Dictionary,  and  the  Encyclopaedic  Diction- 
ary. To  these  may  be  added  Professors  W.  D.  Whitney 
and  F.  A.  March,  in  the  newest  American  dictionaries, 
and  Dr.  Murray  recognizes  the  principle,  as  second 
choice,  in  the  word  association. 


**  Among  the  many  dark  signs  of  these  times,  the  dis- 
obedience and  insolence  of  youth  are  among  the  dark- 
est. But  with  whom  is  the  fault  ?  Youth  never  yet  lost 
its  modesty,  where  age  had  not  lost  its  honor  ;  nor  did 
childhood  ever  refuse  its  reverence,  except  where  age 
had  forgotten  correction.  The  cry,  *  Go  up  thou  bald 
head,*  will  never  be  heard  in  the  land  which  remembers 
the  precept.  *  See  that  ye  despise  not  on  -  of  these  little 
ones  ;'  and  although  indeed  youth  may  becon.e  despic 
able,when  its  eager  hope  is  changed  into  presumption, 
and  its  progressive  power  into  arrested  pride,  there  is 
something  more  despicable  still,  in  the  old  age  which 
has  learned  neither  judgment  nor  gen  leness,  which  is 
weak  without  charily,  and  cold  without  discretion." — 
Rtiskin, 
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Letters. 


Pedagogical  Seminary  at   Harvard. 

The  Pedagogical  seminary  is  ihe  most  advanced  course  in  edu- 
cation and  teacbing  offered  bv  Harvard  university,  and  is  conse- 
quently open  only  to  the  most  advanced  smdents.  The  work  of 
the  seminar}'  deals  with  problems  peruining  to  the  aims,  organi- 
zation, equipment,  and  methods  of  education,  more  particularly 
of  secondary  education.  This  course  was  first  offered  10  stu- 
dents for  the  academic  year  1893-94,  From  the  beginning  the 
members  of  the  seminary  have  been  resident  graduates,  and  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  superintend«mis  now  io  service  ia  the  vicmity 
01  the  university.  The  membership  has  been  as  follows  :  in  1893- 
94,  nine  ;  in  1894-95,  len  ;  in  1 895-96,  sixteen. 

The  work  proceeds  by  the  usual  methods  of  the  seminary, 
namely,  investigation,  reports  in  ths  form  of  essays,  ard  discus 
sions.  At  first  the  work  consists  of  lectures  by  ihe  insiructor,  or 
brief  reports  by  the  students  on  special  assignments  of  work. 
Very  soon  each  member  of  the  seminary  selects  some  topic  in 
which  he  is  especially  interested,  and,  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  insirucior.  devotes  a  half  year  or  a  year  (or  more)  to  the 
study  of  that  topic.  At  least  twice  during  the  year  he  presents 
to  the  seminary  the  results  of  his  investigation  in  the  form  of  an 
essay.  It  often  happens  that  two  persons  select  the  same  topic. 
Such  duplication  of  work  is  always  welcomed.  Each  member  of 
the  seminary  also  collects  a  bibliography  of  special  value  to  him- 
self, and  brief  rcpons  on  this  bibliography  are  submitted  once  a 
month.    Among  topics  discussed  in  1S94-5  are  the  following  : 

For  the  present  academic  year  the  topics  thus  rar  choMii  for  discuasion 

t.  Herbart's  Lrlucalional  Theory, 

a.  Hermanent  Inieresls  as  the  Result  ot  Instruction.  The  Chief  Perma- 
nent Interests  derivable  (lom  the  Several  Subjects;  whal  arc  iheselnieresia 
and  how  may  lhe»  be  Kealiied  IhrouEh  Instruction  1 

3.  Should  Ihe  Secondary  School  Teach'r  be  a  Specialist  > 

The  Aims  o(  School  Education. 

The  Teachers  as  a  Cop  scions  Instrument  in  ccrryinEOUl  thee  Aims, 

The  Teacher's  own  Training  and  Equipment. 

The  Chief  and  Per  nanenl  Tnteresu  in  the  Teacher's  Work, 

The  Teacher's  Relation  to  one  or  more  [>eparlments  of  Instruction, 
4-  Eiectives  in  Secondary  Education. 

Desirability  of  such  ttectives. 

Stage  at  which  Eleclires  may  be  Permitted. 

Courses  in  which  Eiectives  should  be  Allowed. 

Number  and  Kinds  iif  Subjects  that  should  be  Elective. 

r.  rson  who  should  Determine  Ihe  Election. 

Results  Produced  by  the  Elective  'System, 

Experience  ol  Various  Secondary  School  Principals. 

5,  The  Secondary  School  'l*ta;her  a:  a  Specialist, 

6.  The  Eduration  of  Girls  during  the  Period  of  Adolescence. 
.   Principles  of  Manual  Training  and  their  Application. 
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Measuring  the  Circle. — (comtwued,) 

In  reference  to  "  Dterewtenl  "  and  "Incrtmenl  "  as  connected 
with  the  '•  Squaring  0/  thi  Cirelt"  alluded  to  in  The  JOUR* 
NAL!<  dated  Oct.  36  and  Dec.  7. 1  respectfully  submit  the  Killow* 
ing  demonstration : 


e  of  t 


Best   Means  for   Bring 


The  Kind  of  Manual  Exercises  best  Suited. 
Arrangement  of  Eiercises. 
I.  The  Training  ol  Teachers  in  Service. 
Formerly  aad  at  the  Present  Time, 
a.   Before  Service.    *,  In  aervl-». 
The  Institute  and  the  Convention. 
ComparLwns  of   Meins  and    Meihods  of  Training  a 
Abroad. 


le  of  Different  Plans. 
Normal  School  Estension  and  State  Certfieation  of  Teachers. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  AnlhropolOEy  in  the  Lower  Grades. 

The  Anthtopolf^ical  Idea  underljinE  and  co-otdinating  the  work  in 
Ihe  Primary  School, 
Anthropology  coordinating  the  Nature  Study  and  English  in  Ihe  Gram- 
mar School  and    Serving  as  a  Means  ti  Develop  Ihe  Use  of  Ihe  Library, 
Laboratory,  and  Museum. 

10.  A  Course  of  SluJy  in  English  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Statement  of  Aims. 
Instructions  to  Teachers. 
DeUils  of  Courss. 

a.  Time  Allolmenl. 

b.  Subject  Matter. 
II.  A  Hiph  School  Course  in  History. — Alms — Topics  and  theii 

O rder.  —Time  Allotment.— Methods.  —Correlations . 

13.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Real  Interests  of  Young  Women  and  of  Youn!> 
Men.  What  difference,  if  any,  between  Courses  of  Study  for  Ihe  two 
Seses  d'l  these  Inlerests  demand  ? 

1.1.  Correlation  in  the  High  School  Course  o(  Study.  Translations  with 
Criticisms  of  Papers  on  ■■  Concentration,"  written  by  Teachers  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  GiesscD.  Germany. 

14.  English  in  the  High  School. — Literary  Work  of  Antecedent  Grades. 
-The  Arrangement  ol  Cour>es  ;  Selection  of  Boobs  and  Literary  Periods. 
-Correlations.-TheTeachfr-Prepiration  and  Method.- Rrsulls  Io  bt 
ObUined. 

15.  A  Graded  Cnurse  in  Manual  Training, 

Paul  h.  Hanus. 


A  Good  Child 


Given  : — A  circle  over  the  diameter  AB  of  which  C  is  the  cen- 
ter. GE'  representa  another  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the 
diameter  AB. 

[Note  ;— The  letter  E'  at  the  right  hand  extremity  of  GE"  has, 
unfortunately,  not  come  out  in  cm.]  AG  is  quadrant  chord ; 
AA' is  squa ring-chord  ;  AR  is  rectifying  chord.  On  the  radius 
AC,  construct  flie  two  perpendicular  lines  (AR'  U^  and  (CSC), 
each  equal  to  two  rectiiymg  chords.  Join  the  points  C  and  U' 
by  the  line  C  U' ;  thus  the  recungle  AC"  CU  is  constructed, 
which  numerically  equals  the  circle's  area,  since  "  Radius  x 
Semi-cireumfertHct"  equals  circle  plane ;  but  this  is  not  true  (as 
has  been  referred  to  in  previous  article),  on  account  of  curve  be- 
ing changed  into  a  straight  line  which  requires  to  be  adjusted  by 
increment, 

On-the  bisecting  point  R' construct  a  perpendicular,  as  R'S  and 
extend  the  same  indefitutely  to  x'  and  y'.  Next  bisect  the  quad- 
rant AkGCAbylhc  line  CxK  which  also  bisects  the  quadrant 
chord  AG  at  x.  From  A  as  a  center.  Ax  as  radius,  desmbe  the 
arc  xO',  which  intersects  the  radius  AC  at  O'.  From  O'  con- 
struct the  perpendicular  O'  I'  parallel  to  AU*.  From  the  point  S 
lay  off  the  distance  SC  on  Sx'  at  F.  and  construct  the  prime  tri- 
angle CFC  C,  Now  it  is  found  that  this  triangle  intersects  the 
line  O'  r  at  H  and  I  and  that  the  line  FH  equals  the  squaring 
chord  A  \'.  Hence,  when  a  square  is  constructed  over  the  diag- 
onal HI ;  then  the  equal  square  to  circle  is  given  by  the  figure 
HIK'F,  To  demonstrate  the  amount  of  decrement  extend  the 
line  K'H  to  O,  and  extend  the  line  K'l  to  J  ;  for  then  by  trans- 
position of  the  several  parts  of  the  rectangle  not  contains  in  the 
equal  square,  we  find  :— C'UU'C'=K'SL"K  ;  CPAC  =  K'SN'K', 
and  we  find  finally  that  CHN'C=PVR'P  and  L  1C'L=RTUR'. 
Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  decrement  resulting  from  converting 
the  circle  area  into  a  rectangle  form,  is  expressed  by  the  square 
plane  VTR'F,  Numerically,  the  difference  m  the  perimetric 
value  of  the  rectangle  is  shown  by  the  added  plane  in  rectangle 
form  denoted  by  U'G'C'Q. 
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INote:  -The  triangle  OHG'  should  be  lettered  OHQ'.J 
Through  a  like  method  of  demonstration  the  same  decrement 
of  plane  may  be  illustrated  by  constructing  a  rectangle  on  the 
rectified  quadrant  arc  as  indcated  in  the  second  diagram.  The 
lettering  (or  analogous  parts  being  alike  in  each  diagram,  any 
further  explanation  will  probably  not  be  necessary.  The  equiva- 
lent value  of  Ihe  decrement  C'G'QU'C  is  represented  by  the 
fractional  increment  DK'  WB,  which  must  be  added  to  the  rect- 
angle BK'R'A  in  order  to  equal  the  square  K'IFH.  The  exact 
length  of  the  sides  even  of  surd  squares  by  the  application  of  tbe 
surd  law  can  be  readily  determined,  Hamilton  Pomekoy. 
AVw  Yort  City. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Editors  that  the 
readers  should  give  their  views.  The  question  was 
lately  asked,  Is  there  need  of  a  book  to  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  using  Vertical  Penning?  The  editors  can 
only  reply  as  they  are  informed  by  their  readers.  In- 
finite thanks  are  due  to  those  who  disclose  their  minds  ; 
it  has  been  one  of  the  hard  problems  educational  jour- 
nalism has  had  to  solve — how  to  induce  teachers  to  con- 
sider educational  problems  and  then  to  give  the  results 
for  publication  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  solved  problem 
yet.  Dr.  Harris,  Col.  Parker,  and  a  few  others  read  with 
a  pen  in  hand  and  speak  out  their  views,  but  where  are 
the  others? 


Readers  may  wonder  at  the  unusually  large  space  oc- 
cupied by  book  reviews  this  week.  But  if  they  will 
read  them  they  will  appreciate  the  beautiful  illustra- 
tions and  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  best  in  literature,  not  only  for  adult,  but  for  juve- 
nile readers  also  Owing  to  this  the  editorial  and  news 
notes  have  been  very  much  cut  down  this  week. 


Here  are  some  words  that  may  be  read  to  advantage 
to  the  older  class  in  a  school : 

Literature,  the  ministry,  medicine,  the  law,  and  other  occupa- 
tions, are  cramped  and  hmdered  for  want  of  men  to  do  the  work, 
not  want  of  work  to  do.  When  people  tell  you  the  reverse  they 
speak  that  which  is  not  true.  If  you  desire  to  test  this  you  need 
only  hunt  up  a  first-class  editor,  reporter,  business  manager,  fore- 
man of  a  shop,  mechanic,  or  artist  in  any  branch  of  industry,  and 
try  to  hire  him.  You  will  find  that  he  is  already  hired.  He  is 
sober,  industrious,  capable,  and  reliable,  and  is  always  in  de- 
mand. He  cannot  get  a  day's  holiday  except  by  courtesy  of  his 
employer,  or  of  his  city,  or  of  the  great  general  public.  But  if 
you  need  idlers,  shirkers,  half- instructed,  unambitious  and  com- 
fort-seeking editors,  reporters,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  mechanics, 
apply  anv where. — Mark  Twain, 

And  it  is  true  also  of  teaching.  While  doubtle<;s 
nearly  everyone  who  is  teaching,  thinks  he  is  a  first- 
class  man,  another  statement  is  made  by  thoughtful  on- 
lookers. Some  time  since,  the  board  of  education  in  an 
important  city  meditated  whether  the  then  incumbent 
should  be  re-elected,  as  his  term  of  office  was  about  to 
expire.  They  were  not  satisfied,  and  gave  as  a  reason 
for  not  selecting  another  man,  **  There  must  be  a  better 
man,  but  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  him.*' 


This  year  is  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  first  expedition,  in  the  region  now  in 
dispute  between  England  and  Venezuela.  He  did  not 
discover  Guiana,  nor  the  Orinoco ;  that  the  Spaniards 
had  done  years  before.  In  1595  he  worked  his  way  four 
hundred  miles  up  the  Orinoco  in  quest  of  Manoa,  the 
city  of  gold.  His  imprisonment  followed.  In  1517  he 
bought  from  James  I.  a  release  from  his  long  imprison- 
ment by  the  promise  of  bringing  to  England  the  gold  of 
Guiana,  the  exact  hiding  place  of  which  he  said  he 
knew.  Not  being  able  to  find  it  he  attempted  to 
plunder  the  Spanish  towns  and  was  beaten  back  ;  for 
his  failure  and  deception  James  put  into  force  the  long- 
suspended  sentence  of  death  that  hung  over  Raleigh 
and  he  was  beheaded. 

The  legend  of  the  existence  of  an  El  Dorado  was 
finally  and  definitely  disproved  as  was  supposed  by 
the  investigations  of  Von  Humboldt  and  of  Schom- 
burgk  who  drew  the  disputed  boundary  line.  But  now 
comes  a  statement  that  the  Yuruari  gold  mines  in  this 
very  country  are  very  rich.  Perhaps  when  the  country 
becomes  better  known,  ruins  of  the  fabulous  city  Manoa 
situated  on  a  great  inland  lake,  as  was  reported  to 
Raleigh,  may  be  found.  This  was  the  land  of  El  Dorado, 
the  city  of  the  seven  adel^ntados,  that  so  stirred  Eng- 
land 300  years  ago. 


A  late  number  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Education  cxxos^fA 
entirely  of  opinions  as  to  the  merit  of  a  book  relating  to  tbe 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  This  suggested  to  us  how  it  would  do  to 
make  an  entire  number  of  The  School  Journal  consist  of 
opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  Frye's  Geography,  for  instance. 
Variety  is  a  good  thing. 

Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnall  have  requested  all  who  will  apply 
rule  first  (of  the  London  Phil.  Soc.,  and  the  Am.  Phil.  Ass'n,aDd 
the  Spel.  Ref.  Assoc  ation)  which  is  to  change  final  ed  to  /,  wbcn 
so  pronounced,  and  to  write  chipt  instead  of  chipped.  They 
a^k  for  300  persons,  editors,  writers,  authors,  teachers,  etc.,  who 
will  agree  to  use  this  spelling.  About  150  have  agreed  wholly  or 
in  part.  This  change  would  be  a  good  thing ;  The  Journal 
hesitates  about  joining,  because  it  moved  in  this  direction  several 
years  ago,  and  found  it  was  not  supported  The  teachers  arc 
obli)^cd  to  teach  that  chipped  is  spelled  chipped. 

At  the  Lancaster  Co.  (Pa.)  Teachers*  Institute,  Rev.  Dr.  John  S. 
Stahr,  pres  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  in  speaking  on  "The 
Public  School  and  the  College,"  said  there  is  no  line  of  demarca 
tion  between  the  two  institutions,  as  there  arc  aspects  in  which 
they  have  certain  interests  in  common.  If  the  school  and  college 
be  separated  the  work  is  crippled,  and  there  must  be  co-operation 
between  the  two.  The  position  of  the  public  school  teacher  is 
quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  college  professor,  and  he  has  just  as 
much  need  of  equipment  and  inspiration.  The  public  school 
furnishes  the  facis  upon  which  we  build  the  higher  education, 
and  it  furnishes  also  the  elementary  discipline  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  subsequent  development.  The  college  adds  the  re- 
ligious training  which  the  public  school  cannot  give  These  being 
the  relations,  the  practical  point  is  that  from  the  public  school  on 
through  the  college  the  teacher  should  have  an  idea,  and  see  in 
every  child  the  soul  of  the  future  man  or  woman.  We  must  leach 
facts  and  teach  the  soul. 

In  Hungary,  as  everywhere  else  in  Europe,  the  educational 
facilities  open  to  women  are  increasing.  The  government,  after 
a  long  investigation  and  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition, 
has  authorized  all  the  universities  under  its  control  to  receive  wo- 
men students  who  wish  to  study  medicine  or  chemistry.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  a  beginning,  and  must  necessarily  result,  sooner  or 
later,  in  permitting  women  to  study  for  any  degree  they  choose. 
For  the  present,  however,  and  until  the  new  plan  hat  proved  its 
wisdom,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  reserves  to  himself 
the  right  to  adjudicate  upon  each  application  that  is  made  for 
admission  under  the  new  rule, 

Butte  City. — A  school  here  that  has  fully  earned  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  is  that  conducted  by  Mr.  James  A.  Bennett. 
He  has  from  20  to  25  regular  pupils,  besides  students  in  various 
special  branches,  and  each  week  almost,  sees  the  number  increase. 
All  branches  are  taught  here,  but  especially  the  subjects  for  high 
school  and  college.  Mr.  Bennett's  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
subjects,  coupled  with  his  natural  aptitude  for,  and  long  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  renders  him  of  especial  value  to  his  pupils.  Mr. 
Bennett  was  born  in  Ipswich,  England,  where  his  father,  a  prom- 
inent physician  and  student,  conducted  a  private  academy. 
(He  wrote  an  article  for  The  Journal  **  What  Ten  Dollars  Can 
do  for  a  Library,"  that  was  widely  copied.  He  finds  himself  in 
in  a  wicked  city,  but  has  busied  himself  with  Bible  classes  and 
Sunday-school  work,  and  sees  the  boys  eager  to  learn.  This 
man  cannot  but  succeed.—  Eds  ) 

DISCUSSING  THE  DULL  SCHOLAR. 

At  the  Hartford  County  (Conn.)  Teachers'  Association  the 
*'  Dull  Scholar  "  was  discussed.  Mr.  G  E.  Johnson,  of  Clark 
university  said  that  very  little  had  been  done  in  the  schools  of 
this  country  for  the  dull  pupil,  and  yet  it  is  assumed  by  good 
authorities  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  must  be  classed 
under  that  head.  After  giving  the  results  of  memory  tests  in 
dull  and  normal  children,  he  said  that  the  memory  span  could 
not  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  intelligence.  AssociatioB  of  ideas 
is  slow  in  the  feeble  minded,  and  the  teacher  has  to  teach  the 
pupil  to  memorize  by  the  association  of  objects.  To  ob\'iate 
trouble  in  number  work,  the  teacher  should  use  all  tangible  ob- 
jects. Every  child  who  differs  mentally  from  the  ordinary  child 
should  be  placed  in  a  special  school. 

Mr.  Wilber  F.  Gordy  thought  that  the  number  of  dull  scholars 
too  great  to  hope  for  a  remedy,  while  the  classes  in  school  are  so 
large  that  temperaments  cannot  be  studied.  The  dull  child  need 
not  be  a  dull  man  or  woman  if  properly  treated.  He  recom- 
mended having  an  expert  physician  in  every  school  room,  so  that 
the  special  needs  of  each  child  could  be  studied. 

Mr.  Graves  and  Miss  Hunt,  of  Hartford,  thought  the  dull  pu- 
pils should  be  put  in  classes  by  themselves. 

PANIC  IN   A  SCHOOL. 

Paterson,  N,  /.—The  falling  of  a  ceiling  in  the  Maine  street 
public  school  injured  at  least  a  dozen  pupils.  There  was  no 
warning  of  the  accident,  and  there  was  a  panic  among  the  chil- 
dren, who  collided  with  one  another  in  their  rush  for  the  stairs. 
Several  children  wtre  seriously  injured,  one  probably  fataDy, 
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A  NEW  MOVE  IN  NIGHT  SCHOOL  WORK. 

Providence,  R  /.—There  is  considerable  reform  in  the  rules 
governing  evening  schools.  Formerly  pupils  would  register  at 
the  evening  schools,  because  it  msured  some  diversion  on  school 
nights,  and  a  warm  place  to  sit  in.  A  large  number  of  the  pupils 
would  drop  out  after  a  few  weeks,  and  others  would  attend  for 
the  fun  there  was  in  it.  This  year  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  register 
unless  certified  to  by  some  responsible  citizen,  and  he  must  also 
sign  a  pledge  that  be  will  make  an  effort  to  attend  regularly  at 
least  four  evenings  each  week  during  the  term.  Pupils  entering 
the  evening  high  school  have  in  addition  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination or  present  a  diploma.  Pupils  under  twelve  years  must 
have  a  special  permit  from  the  superintendent,  besides  furnishing 
the  necessary  references. 

Whose  who  have  attended  both  day  and  evening  schools,  and 
those  who  prefer  to  attend  school  at  night  and  run  the  streets  dur- 
ing the  day  have  been  dropped. 

A  rule  providing  for  the  loan  of  books  necessary  for  the  pupils 
to  study  at  home  has  also  been  adopted. 

The  course  of  study  provides  only  for  the  essentials,  covering 
three  years  of  language,ariihmetic,  history,  geography,and  spelling. 
The  work  is  planned  exactly  as  in  day  schools,  except  that  there 
are  no  ornamental  branches,  as  music.  Superintendent  Whitte- 
more  is  confident  that  in  the  advanced  evening  schools  the  pupils 
can  do  as  much  work  in  twenty-four  weeks  as  the  day  school  pu- 
pils do  in  thirty-nine.  The  evening  school  pupils  pay  more  atten- 
tion than  the  day  pupils,  and  have  fewer  studies  to  take  their  at- 
tention. To  the  teachers  Supt.  Wittemore  explained  that  numbers 
^  ill  not  be  counted  for  so  much  as  the  examination  records  of  the 
pupils. 

A  NOBLE  CHARACTER  HONORED. 

A  medalion  of  Charles  Loring  Brace,  the  founder  of  the  Chil  • 
dren's  Aid  Society,  presented  to  the  Newsboys'  Home  was  un- 
veiled lately,  at  a  meeting  in  the  assembly  room  at  which  speeches 
were  made  portraying  his  great  work  for  the  neglected  children. 

THE  CLASSIC  FETICH. 

In  England  Greek  and  Latin  is  believed  by  the  civil  service 
commissioners  to  be  the  beginning  and  end  of  everything.  To  go 
to  Oxford  and  learn  these  things  is  supposed  to  fit  a  man  for 
heaven.  Each  of  these  languages  counts  750;  English,  500; 
French  and  German,  each  375.  So  that  if  a  man  passed  in  Latin 
and  Greek  he  would  get  1,500;  if  he  passed  in  English,  500. 

PROPORTION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Chicago  theological  seminary  prepares  those  who  desire 
to  enter  the  seminary  for  their  studies  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  by 
correspondence.  Sufhcient  preparation  can  be  made  by  corre- 
spondence in  about  two  months  of  consecutive  work  to  enable 
them  to  take  up  the  Hebrew  Bible  on  entering  the  seminary.  A 
prize  of  $100  was  given  to  a  graduate  of  OberTin  college  who  had 
the  best  paper,  and  $50  was  given  to  ten  others  who  passed  the 
examination  satisfactorily  after  this  correspondence  study. 

girl's  fire  BRIGADE. 

Mt.  Holyoke  seminary  girls  have  organized  a  fire  brigade, 
which  is  an  ofif-shoot  of  the  athletic  association.  Its  captain, 
who  is  also  the  captain  of  the  athletic  association,  was  chosen 
for  her  executive  ability,  and  she  chose  her  fire  fighters  for  mind 
rather  than  muscle.  Soon  after  the  brigade  was  organized,  a 
drill  was  given,  in  which  each  girl  performed  her  part  perfectly. 
A  few  nights  after  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  students'  rooms, 
and  before  the  alarm  was  given,  the  fire  had  made  considerable 
headway.  Each  girl  stood  to  her  guns,  and  four  minutes  after 
the  alarm  was  given,  the  fire  was  entirely  under  control.  There 
is  more  prose  than  poetry  about  fighting  the  fire ;  for  instance, 
the  first  lieutenant,  who  turns  on  the  main  valve,  stands  over  an 
uncovered  well,  where  she  is  likely  to  get  a  ducking.  The  fire 
wardens  who  handle  the  hose  have  no  easy  task,  despite  the  fact 
that  theirr  muscles  are  trained  in  the  gymnasium,  (or  the  hose  is 
as  heavy  as  that  used  by  the  fire  department  in  New  York.  The 
idea  of  the  fire  brigade  deserves  adoption  in  all  woman's  col 
leges. 

SLIGHTING  THE  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Boston. — The  question  of  a  more  equable  adjustment  of  the 
salaries  paid  the  male  and  female  teachers  is  being  considered. 
The  grammar  school  masters'  sa'aries  arc  at  a  maximum,  $2.2^0, 
while  that  of  the  women  teachers  is  $744.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  the  masters  $420  per  annum,  which  is  more 
than  half  the  whole  salary  received  by  the  women  teachers.  Al- 
though the  responsibility  of  an  assistant  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  master,  still  there  seems  to  be  no  proportion  between 
the  salaries  and  the  services.  While  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
are  less  than  ten  years  ago,  the  work  has  steadily  increased.  Each 
time  the  program  is  enriched  it  means  extra  preparation  for  the 
teacher  as  well  as  extra  work.  If  the  city  can  afford  to  add  to  the 
salaries  of  the  masters,  well  and  good,  if  at  the  same  time  it  can 
show  a  substantial  appreciation  ol  the  faithful  work  of  the  women 
teachers. 


STATE   EXAMINATIONS   FOR  SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

New  York.  -  State  Supt.  Skinner  has  made  arrangements  for 
special  exam inati  ns  for  kindergartners  and  special  teachers  of 
drawing  and  music.  The  examinations  for  kindergartners  are  to 
held  twice  a  year.  The  subjects  will  be  as  follows :  History  of 
Education,  Methods  and  School  Economy,  Art  of  Teaching, 
Kindergarten  Methods.  Hereafter  special  teachers  of  dra\»ing 
will  take  both  the  regular  uniform  examinations  and  a  special 
drawing  examination.  Teachers  of  music  who  have  taken  a  one 
year's  course  in  music  at  an  institution  whose  course  is  approved 
by  the  state  superintendent,  may  be  licensed  for  three  years  ^^ith- 
out  an  examination,  and  his  license  may  be  renewed  for  three 
years,  providing  ihc  applicant  is  still  in  the  work.  Special  teach- 
ers of  music  must  teach  the  full  terms,  or  a  160  days  in  the  year, 
that  the  distr  ct  may  be  entitled  to  its  district  quota  on  this  ac- 
count. 

Educational  News  Notes. 

The  schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are  planning  "  A  Public 
School  Matinee "  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children  Home  and 
other  charities.  The  program  will  consist  of  a  May-pole  dance, 
recitations,  and  choruses,  by  the  pupils,  and  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  by  the  teachers. 

Since  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  decided  against  the  read- 
ing of  the  scriptures  in  the  public  schools  a  compromise  among 
the  people  of  different  sects  in  the  state  has  been  suggested,  so 
that  a  compilation  of  selections  from  the  Bible  may  be  made  and 
used  as  a  text-book  in  schools. 

Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Com  11  university,  has  pro- 
posed that  a  book  for  devotional  exercises  m  the  puolic  schools 
should  be  prepared,  "to  contain  extracts  from  the  moral  teach- 
ings of  recognized  leaders  of  all  nations,  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  sacred  writers,  and  from  the  sages  and  philosophers  of 
other  nations  and  peoples  "  Wisconsin  ptople  who  are  afraid  of 
having  their  children  taught  sectarian  ideas,  recognize  the  need 
of  moral  instruction  in  the  schools. 

Northampton,— 'Wit,  school  committee  has  voted  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  expense,  not  to  exceed  $25  toward  putting  pictures 
in  the  school- houses.  The  pictures,  which  are  to  be  historic 
works,  are  to  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  and  art  teacher. 

MISSOURI. 

The  St  Louis  school  board  has  decided  to  spend  $255,000  in 
new  buildings  next  summer 

Prof.  Bryant  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  St  Louis  high 
school.  Prof.  Soldan.  the  new  superintendent  is,  one  of  the  ablest 
educators  of  the  West. 

The  chair  of  language  and  literature  in  the  Kirksville  state 
normal  school  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Prof.  Laughlin,  will 
be  filled  some  time  in  January. 

State  Supt.  Kirk  has  been  in  South  Missouri  for  three  weeks  on 
a  lecturing  tour.  He  will  deliver  addresses  at  four  of  the  district 
associations  and  at  the  S.  E.  A.  at  Hot  Springs  during  the  holi- 
days. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  next  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, June  20,  21,  22,  1896,  will  be  a  declamatory  contest  for 
a  handsome  gold  medal,  each  congressional  district  to  send  one 
contestant. 

All  the  state  officers  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  buildings  erected  at  Warrensburg  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  1 200  students  attending  the  normal.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  state  normals  in  the  United  States. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  the  only  library  in  the  state  for  the  espe- 
cial benefit  of  the  public  schools.  It  was  collected  by  School 
Commissioner  S.  M.  Barrett,  who  saved  the  funds  from  the  sur- 
plus of  the  fund  set  aside  for  hiring  institute  instructors. 


Annual  Meeting  of  School  Superintendents. 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Plant  System  offer  superior  service  and  quickest 
time  to  delegates  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  Superintendents  of  Na- 
tional Educational  Associations  to  be  held  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Februaiy 
18,  19,  20,  1896.  This  is  the  only  line  via  Richmond,  Va.  1  his  is  also  the 
route  of  the  celebrated  "  New  York  and  Florida  special.'*  (Exclusively 
Pullman  vestibuled  trains  between  New  York  and  St,  Augustine,  via  Jack- 
sonville. This  makes  only  one  night  out  between  Boston  and  St  Augus- 
tine. Two  other  trains  daily.  Through  Pullman  sleepers  via  Washington 
and  Richmond  on  all  trains.  For  full  information,  tickets,  directions,  etc, 
apply  to  office  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Plant  System,  239  and  a6i  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Comfort  In  Travel 

is  realized  in  the  highest  degree  on  the  famous  fast  trains  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  "The  Niagara  Falls  Route,*'  between  Buffalo  and  and  Chicago  in 
connection  with  through  trains  from  the  east.  Passengers  are  granted  the 
privil<;ge  of  stopping  off  en  route  at  Niagara  Falls,  or  if  time  will  not  per- 
mit, can  obtain  from  the  car  windows,  or  the  platform  at  Falls  View  the 
grandest  and  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  cataract.  All  day 
trains  stop  five  or  ten  minutes.  For  full  information  inquire  of  local  ticket 
agents,  or  address  W.  H.  Underwood,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 
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New  Books. 


It  is  doubtful  if  Riidyard  Kipling  has  ever  wriiten  an>thio] 
better  than  "The  Jungle  Book."  The  Instant  popularity  will 
which  it  was  received  was  not  apassing  fancy,  but  is  likely  ■  ' 
permanent.  A  sequel  eniiiled  The  Second  Jungle  Book,  has  been 
prepared  which  has  all  thequalities  that  marked  the  first  one.  The 
unique  and  favorite  characters  reappear,  from  Mowgit  and  the 
Wolf  Pack  to  Baloo,  the  bear,  liagheera,  the  panthrr,  Hathi,  the 
elephant,  and  Kaa,  the  python.  But  they  reappear  for  the  last  time, 
as  the  book  ends  with  an  announcement  that  will  bring  regret  to 
every  reader :  "  And  this  is  the  last  of  the  Mowgli  stories." 
Eight  stories  make  up  the  volume  as  follows  :  "  How  Fear  Came," 
"The  Miracle  o(  Purun  Bha^al,"  "Letting  in  the  Jungle,"  "The 
Undertakers,"  "The  King's  Ankus,"  "Quiquern,"  "Red  Dog," 
and  "  The  Spring  Running."  Of  these,  the  second,  fourth,  and 
sixth  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mowgli,  white  the  last  named  car- 
ries the  reader  to  the  dreary  wastes  of  the  arctic  regions.  Each 
tale  is  prefaced  with  a  little  emblematic  veise,  and  is  followed  by 
a  ringing  ballad.  Mr.  Kipling's  father  has  drawn  a  number  of 
head- a nd-tail- pieces,  initials,  and  decorations  that  are  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  text.  (The  Century  Co  ,  New  York.  1 2mo.,  334  pp 
Ji-So.) 

For  a  writer  of  practical  home  stories  for  boys  and  girls  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  the  equal  of  William  O.  Stoddard.  His 
latest  book,  The  Partnirs,  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the  prcvit 
ones.  The  leading  chaVacter,  Nelly,  is  just  such  a  bright,  rest- 
less, sympathetic,  practical,  and  helpful  young  American  girl  as 
every  other  young  American  will  be  glad  to  know  What  she 
did  is  worth  telling ;  and  if  any  boy  or  girl  knows  of  a  jollier 
fellowship  tor  real,  subslantial  ends  than  was  this  of  Nelly  and 
Billy  and  Sam,  and  Cash  the  dog,  and  Peter  ihe  bullhead— well, 
they  will  forget  all  about  any  other  such  partnership  while  read- 
ing of  this.  Mr.  Stoddard  calls  "  T  he  Pa-tners  "  a  girls'  story. 
It  is  But  it  is  just  such  a  girls'  story  as  every  boy  will  wish  to 
read,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient  praise,  we  cenainfy  can  give  it 
no  higher.  The  book  is  capitally  illustrated  by  Cox  and  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  great  and  lasting  favorite.  iLothrop  Publishing  Co  , 
Boston.      i2mo,  cloth      302  pp.,  $1.50) 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  now  directed  on  Consiaminople  the 
proud  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  and  for  ths  past  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  the  chief  city  of  the  Turkish  empire  The 
interest  is  so  greai  that  those  authors  art  fortunate  who  now 
have  ready  for  publication  books  dealing  with  this  city  or  wiih 
any  of  Che  phases  of  the  life  or  politics  in  the  sultan's  dominion. 
In  Russia  and  England,  France  and  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria, 
discussion  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  of  what  will  become  of 
the  sultan  and  his  empire,  ts  rife  at  this  \\a\-i.  The  book  on  Con- 
stantinople, Ike  City  0/  Ihe  Sultans,  by  Clara  Erskine  Clement, 
is  therefore  sure  to  have  a  wide  reading.  This  lady  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  othfr  books  notably  the  one  on 
"  Naples."    This  later  volume  deals  largely  with  the  history  of 


<  aud  BoyE. 

a  style  in  which  the  a 
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Constantinople  and  in  a  style  in  which  the  aveiage  reader  will  be 
interested.  The  publishers  have  spared  no  expense  in  the  make- 
up of  the  volume.  The  many  illustrations  are  in  the  best  5t)le 
of  art  and  the  binding  is  white  with  a  gorgeous  yet  artistic  and 
beautiful  design  in  gilt  and  colors.    (Estes  &  Lauriat.  Boston.) 

Lorna  Doone'isooeof  the  great  novels  of  the  century  that  it  will 
pay  one  to  read  and  read  again.  It  is  so  strong  a  novel  that  Mr. 
R,  D.  Blackmore,  its  author,  must  despair  of  ever  writing  anotlw 
as  good.  A  magnificent  edition  has  just  been  issued  that  will  be 
gieatly  in  demand  during  the  holiday  season.  (T,  V.  CrowellS 
Co  ,  New  York  and  Boston.  Two  vols.,  lamo.  395  and  196  pp: 
gilt  top  ;  wine  colored  cloth,  elaborate  gill  design  ;  boxed.) 

That  popular  writer  for  young  people,  Nora  Perry,  has  pro- 
duced a  volune  of  stories  that  will  furnish  wholesome  eniertain- 
ment  in  many  a  household  during  the  holiday 
season.  It  is  called  A  Flock  of  Girls  and  Btjt 
and  contains  the  following  stories  :  "  That  Liitk 
Smith  Girl."  "The  Egg  Boy,"  "Major  Molly's 
Christmas  Promise."  "  Polly's  Valentine,"  "  Sib- 
yl's Slipper,"  "A  Boarding- School  Samaritan." 
"Esther  Bodn,"  "Becky,"  "Ally,"  "  An  April 
Fool."  "  The  Thanksgiving  Guest."  The  book 
has  nine  full-page  illustrations,  and  numerous 
initial  letters,  etc.,  by  Charlotte  Tiffany  Parker. 
<Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  timu.  Cloth, 
gilt.  ti. so.) 

How  many  of  the  thousands  in  New  York  trho 
walk  Broadway  or  Fifth  avenue  know  anything 
about  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  cheap  lene- 
ment-house  districts  ?  Very  few.  Writeis  h»« 
lately  discovered  that  these  thousands  can  be 
interested  in  the  lower  social  strata,  that  tbe 
slums  make  a  good  subject  for  fiction.  Oneol 
these  writers  is  Edward  W.  Townsend,  whose 
latest  production  is  A  Daughter  of  the  Tme- 
ments,  a  slorj-  whose  main  scene  of  action  is 
"  Mulberry  Bend."  The  reader  is  also  carried  in 
imagination  during  the  course  of  the  story  to 
other  parts  of  New  York  and  also  to  California, 
and  is  made  acquainted  with  tenement  life, 
sweaters'  dens,  the  street  venders,  the  theaters, 
.'  the  men  about  town,  and  other  phases  of  metro- 
'  poliian  life.  The  writer  shows  unsual  skill  in  tbe 
construction  of  the  story  and  the  delineation  ol 
character.  Teresa,  Carmenclla,  Dan  Lyon  and 
Tom,  his  son  ;  Peyton,  the  newspaper  reporter; 
Eleanor  Hazelhurst,  tbe  mission  teacher,  are  iM 
evidently  drawn  from  life  and  become  to  ns  al- 
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most  like  familiar  acquaintances.  The  so-called  philanthropist 
and  novelist  can  learn  something  from  these  pictures  o(  life 
among  the  poor.  The  story  is  illustrated  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 
(Lovell,  Cor>-ell  &  Co.) 

The  story  of  the  relations  of  European  powers  to  Africa  is  one 
Ihat  may  be  said  to  be  only  just  begun ;  the  historian  of  a  cen- 
tury hence  will  be  able  to  sum  up  the  results  accruing  from  the 
panition  of  the  continent  that  has  taken  place  within  the  past 
twenty  yeirs.  Elizabeth  Wormely  Latimer,  author  of  several 
other  hislorical  works  on  our  wonderful  century,  has  added  an- 
other volume  to  the  series  on  Eurofie  in  Africa  in  the  Nine 
ttmth  Century.  In  this  she  has  sketched  the  lives  of  some  ol 
the  great  men  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  much  of  our  know  I- 
edge  of  Africa,  as  Baker,  Spclte,  Livingstone,  Stanley,  Emin 
Pdsha,  etc..  and  of  solilitrs  and  statesmen  like  Gen.  Gordon  and 
Cecil  Rhodes.  It  is  a  very  entertaining  voltime.  (A,  C,  McClurg 
&  Co..  Chicago.  Illustrated  with  full-page  half- tone  portraits. 
8vo.    $2.50) 

A  short  time  ago  Canon  H.£.  Tristram,  of  Durham,  made  a 
visit  to  Japan  to  master  thoroughly  the  position  of  missionary 
work  in  that  country,  especially  tnat  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  to  ascertain  the  practical  workinj-  of  Buddhism  as 
compared  with  the  Buddhism  of  China  and  Ceylon,  In  his  in- 
vestigations he  had  tbe  assistance  of  his  daughter,  who  had  re- 
sided some  years  in  the  country  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  custonis.  Therefore  he  had  many  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  traveler.  He  kepi  a  journal  during  his 
stay,  which  was  not  at  first  intended  for  publication  On  account 
oi  the  interest  excited  in  the  couotry  by  the  late  war  and  its  re- 
sults, he  decided  to  revise  and  publish  it.  The  public  is  fortunate 
in  having  the  results  of  such  a  man's  observations.  Besides  de- 
scrptions  of  interesting  parti  of  the  country  not  usually  visited. 
he  gives  an  idea  ol  the  social  life  of  the  Japanese  and  a  very  full 
account odheirreligiousu'-'secvancfs.  Being  a  naturalist  hemakes 
many  allusions  to  the  botany  and  zosloey  of  the  islands.  The 
book  is  beautifully  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  the  illustra- 
tions being  by  Edward  Whympsrfrom  sketches  and  photographs; 
also  a  map.  (Fleming  H.  Revel  Co.,  New  York.  Chicago,  and 
Toronto.     Large  Svo,  cloth.    $i.oo,l 

So  far  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  concerned 
without  doubt  the  best  books  about  foreign  countries  are  those 
writlen  by  missionaries.  The  reason  is  very  plain.  Meeting  the 
people  on  .ntimate  terms  (or  a  long  period  they  have  a  chance  to 
b  come  intimately  acquainted  with  their  characters  and  their  social 
and  domestic  life  and  to  correct  any  falfe  impressions  that  were 
made  on  their  mirds  by  early  observations.  The  name  of  Persia 
has  a  char.Ti  for  many  people  on  account  of  its  histoiy,  traditions, 
religion,  and  filled  inhabitants,  and  just  at  present  excitts  com- 
ment by  its  tITon  10  escape  from  its  old  time  conservatism.  In 
Persian  Life  and  Customs  Rev.  S.  G.  Wtlson,  M.  A  ,  for  fifteen 
years  a  missionary  in  Persia,  has  written  in  an  interesting  way  of 


the  scenes  and  incidents  of  his  travels  in  the  "  Land  of  the  Lion 

and  the  Sun  "  ;  of  the  civil,  religious,  social,  domestic,  and  com- 
mercial life  of  the  people  in  cities,  villages,  and  tents ;  of  the  re- 
sults of  missionary  work  among  the  different  races  of  Perxta. 
The  volume  is  not  intended  as  adirtet  contribution  to  missionai? 
literature,  but  the  author  hopes  that  its  exposition  of  the  moral. 
intellectual,  and  religious  condition  of  tht  Persians  will  appeal  to 
Christian  people  and  quicken  an  interest  in  missions  among  them, 
(Fleming  H,  Revell  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto, 

Oh  Winds  of  Fancy  Blncn  is  a  dainty  volume  of  verse  from 
the  pen  of  Mary  Yale  Shapleigh,  artistically  illustrated  by  the  au- 
thor. As  its  name  imphes,  this  htlle  volume  consists  of  fascinat- 
ing bits  of  poeti '.  fancy — passing  impressions  gleaned  from  so- 
journs in  many  climes.  The  illustrations  in  half-lone  are  equally 
dainty  and  attractive,  and  delightfully  in  harmony  with  ihe  thought 
expressed,  lending  an  added  charm  to  the  entire  volume,  (Lee 
&  Shepard.  Boston.  Size,  7x9  inches  ;  cloth ;  gilt  edges  ;  boxed. 
♦200) 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  age  of  poetry  is  past  and  yet 
there  is  probably  no  other  century  in  which  so  mtich  verse  has 
been  written.  e\'en  if  a  large  part  of  it  is  not  of  a  very  high  qual- 
ity. The  casual  reader  of  verse,  who  is  acquainted  with  a  few 
great  names,  such  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne,  etc..  will 
be  surprised  at  the  scores  of  writers  quoted  in  A  Vi,  torian  An- 
/Ac/igy,  1837-1895,  edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Proba- 
bly no  man  on  cither  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  more  fitted  (or  this 
task  tlian  this  leader  o(  Am'  rican  critics.  The  selections  in  this 
volume  illustrate  the  editor's  critical  review  of  Uritish  poetry  in 
the  reign  of  Victoria.  1  he  period  is  divided  into,  first,  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  ;  second,  the  Vict  rian  epoch  proper ;  third, 
the  present  time  The  most  prominent  writers  in  the  first  division 
are  Wordsworth  and  Landor,  whose  spirit  was  rather  that  of  the 
Georgian  period  than  of  this,  Tennyson,  however,  who  is  placed 
in  the  middle  division,  voices  the  full  advance  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury s^ieculation.  ethical  and  scientific;  and  his  early  medieval 
romanticism  gaie  rise  to  the  school  of  Rosetti  and  his  fellow 
Pre-Raphaelites,  their  revival,  including  bo'h  Greek  and  Gothic 
modes  and  motives,  being  combined  in  the  mastir  work  of  Swin- 
burne. Then  there  is  Browning  who  held  a  place  alone  and  Ar- 
nold in  which  the  reflective  prevails  over  the  esthetic.  The  clos- 
ing di  ision  began  about  twenty  ytars  o.go  and  contains  many 
writers  of  merit,  notably,  William  Watson.  Rudy.rd  Kipling. 
Austin  Dobson.  Andrew  Lang,  and  others.  The  editor  has  not 
forgotten  the  most  prominent  poets  in  the  colonies,  as  Australia. 
Canada,  etc.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria. 
(Houghton.  Mifflin  tt  Co.  Boston,  Large  8vo  ,  gilt  top,  $2.50, 
full  gilt.  »3.oo.) 


Fiom  "  A  Vlutorlun  AntholOKy."    (HouKblon,  Milflln  ft  Cu. 
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ITi.iii  "  Thv  KtntUT  GlrlH."  (Charlen  tHribiier's  .SoiiM 
Tlic  scene  o(  the  storj' of  >^i/ii  is  laid  i:i  ihc  ftnsol  Cambridge- 
shire, a.  section  ol  strange,  unfamiliar  land,  redeemed  from  the  sea 
in  past  centuries.  Witbin  sight  o(  Ely's  great  citbedral  and  on 
the  level  tract  whose  monotony  is  only  broken  by  the  ceaseless 
whirling  of  the  windmills  pumping'  the  wa'cr  into  ihe  canals,  S. 
BanDg-Gould  begins  and  ends  this  siory  ot  rage,  crime,  and  un- 
requited love.  The  story  shows  his  minute  knowledge  of  out-ot 
the-way  English  country  life.  (J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  New 
York.    ismo.  cloth,  401  pp.,  ti.s;  ;  paper.  Jo  cents) 

The  story  o(  two  bright,  happy  little  girls  is  told  by  Mary  L. 
B.  Branch  id  the  volume  entitled  TAe  fCanlir  Giris.  Janet  and 
Prue,  whose  home  was  a  little  brown  cottage,  have  two  wonder- 
ful rings  given  ihem  by  a  rare  bluebird  whose  nest  is  in  their 
appletree.  The  rings  enable  them  to  visit  Fairyland,  the  Kobclds' 
country,  and  the  land  o(  tbe  snow  people.    The  story  is  very 

Eretlilytold.  Numerous  appropriate  illustrations  are  furoished 
y  Helen  Maitland  Armstrong.  (Charles  Scribnet's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

A  book  that  will  prove  very  attractive  to  lovers  of  poetry  is  the 
Laureates  of  England  from  Benjonson  to  Jennyson,  by  Kenyon 
West,  with  numerous  illustrations  by  (-'rederick  C  Gordon.  Since 
thr  death  of  Tennyson  and  the  discussion  in  regard  10  his  suc- 
cessor, there  has  been  a  very  general  desire  to  know  more  about 
the  otHce  of  laureate  and  tbose  who  have  held  it.  This  book 
Ijives  a  his.ory  of  the  office,  biographies  of  the  laureates,  and  selec- 
tioni  from  their  works.  It  is  quite  generally  supposed  that  Chau- 
cer was  the  first  laureate,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  is  atte  ted  by 
several  of  the  laureates  themselves.  Although  thtre  have  been 
some  very  obscure  men  who  have  held  the  office,  there  have  also 
been  some  who  were  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  poets  of  their 
time,  such  as  Ben  jooson,  Dryden,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
Tennyson.  The  selections  include  some  of  the  best  of  the  poems 
of  these  bards.     (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.) 

Number  49  Tinkkam  Street,  tells  The  story  how  the  boy  Robert 
TrumhuU  began  to  work  for  the  "  other  boys"  in  a  very  small 
way,  and  howthe  work  gradually  grew  till  his  good  heart  and  fertile 
brain  devised  the  idea  of  a  "  kindergarten  fur  big  boys."  No.  49 
Ttnktiam  street  was  taken,  and  in  it  were  reading  rooms,  drawing 
classes,  a  trade  schcol,  and  many  more  things  after  the  plan  of 
tbe  college  settlement.  It  is  a  bright,  wholesome  story,  about 
boys  and  dogs,  and  one  which  will  give  many  a  practical  hint  to 
people  who  are  working  tor  the  betterment  of  the  lower  orders. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

The  charming  style  of  Plutarch  has  caused  his  biographies  of 
ancient  worthies  to  be  preserved,  while  much  of  the  literature  of 
his  age  has  been  swept  into  oblivion.  The  Youth's  Plutarch's 
Lives  for  B^s  and  Girls  is  a  volume  that  has  been  prepared  by 
Edward  S.  Ellis,  M.  A.,  the  author  of  numerous  historical  works. 
This  contains  brief  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  ancient  Greeks 


and  Romans,  besides  an  iniroduaion  and  notes.  (Tbe  Woollall 
Co.,  New  York.   Bound  in  cloth  boards,  colored  edges,  {ounts.] 

Lyries  of  Love  and  NeUurt  in  little  volume,  by  Mary  Ben- 
Chapman,  containing  numerous  short  poenu  in  which  varioos 
sentiments— love,  sorrow,  friendship,  etc..  arc  expressed  in  smooth 
and  flowing  verse.  The  author  is  a  person  of  delicate  !>cn>ibiUtr 
and  lively  fancy,  as  is  shown  by  many  of  these  poems.  The  vol 
ume  is  handsomely  and  appropriately  illustrated  by  her  and  hand- 
somely bound.  It  will  make  an  acceptable  holiday  gift.  (Fred- 
crick  A.  Slokes  Co..  New  York.    $1.15.) 

Stanley  J.  Weyman  has  become  generally  knovo  to  the  public 
as  a  writer  of  stories  during  the  past  few  years,  but  be  has  been 
a  contributor  of  short  stories  to  the  English  magazjnes  for  a  much 
longer  time.  These  being  well  received  he  decided  to  enter  tbe 
more  ambitious  field  of  historical  novel  writing.  His  "  House  of 
the  Wolf "  met  with  a  brilliant  success.  We  have  anMher  his- 
torical novel  of  his  before  us,  A  GentUmdH  of  Frantt,  in  whicb 
the  central  figure  is  Gaston  de  Bonne  who  undertakes  many  ad- 
ventures for  the  love  of  Madamoiselle  de  la  Virr.  Tbe  reader  is 
transported  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Ihe 
life  of  that  time  is  pictured  with  vividness  and  truth.  Lore  and 
peril,  intrigue  and  fighting,  these  are  crowded  upon  tbe  reader  to 
rapidly  that  the  attention  cannot  flag.  For  clean-cut  workman- 
ship it  has  few  equals  among  historical  novels.  (LongmaiK, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    Illustrated,    ti.as.) 

An  entertajning  book  just  issued  is  the  Rtcollectiems  of  tie 
Private  Life  of  Napoleon,  by  Constant,  premier  valet  de  cham- 

bre,  translated  from  the  French  by  Walter  Clark.  Practically  this 
is  a  new  work,  for.  though  published  in  1830,  it  has  never  before 
been  translated  into  English  and  the  original  edition  is  almost 
out  of  print.  The  notes  and  iittistralions  in  this  make  it  much 
supirior  tu  the  focm<r  edition.  In  this  volume  we  see  the  great 
Napoleon  as  h:  appeared  to  those  most  intimate  with  him.  His 
foiblrs.  his  pcculiariti's,  his  vices,  aswellashiskindntss  of  heart, 
his  vast  intellect,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  his  extraordinary  en- 
ergy, are  shown  without  restrvc.    (Merriam  Co.,  New  YorkJ 


"Yon  mnat  return  mj  money." 
"TbeHemolnor  H  MlnlBkr  nf  Prance."   (Lon^maru,  Oreeii  ft 
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From  "  Cousin  Hoaa.''    (J.  B.  Upplocott  Co.l 

Rwa  NouchetteCary  is  one  ot  the  bf  st  writers  of  stories  for  girls. 
She  kerps  easily  within  the  range  of  their  comprehention  aod  makes 
cvery-day  evtnis  and  everyday  people  interesting.  Her  charac- 
ters are  natural  and  true  to  life ;  they  appear  to  her  readers  like 
real  persons  wiih  whom  they  have  been  acquainted.  One  of  her 
latest  books.  Cousin  Mona,  is  a  story  of  hr<me  and  love.  The 
tone  is  excellent.  (J.  B.  Lippincoti  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
cloth.  11.25.) 

Hezekiah  Butterworth  has  added  to  the  series  of  stor- 
ies of  celebrated  characters  in  our  history,  such  as  Wash- 
ington. Lincoln,  Adams,  and  Whitman,  as  heroes,  an- 
other one  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  Lafayette.  It  is 
QxHAeA  1  he  Knight  of  Liberty.  The  strange  story  of 
Francis  K,  Hoger  in  this  volume  is  substantially  true  and 
is  told  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Lafayette,  the  Knight  of 
Lilierty.  Moreover  nearly  all  the  incidents  are  historical, 
though  tlrfy  arc  given  the  dress  of  fiction.  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  H.  Winthrop  Peirce.  (D,  Appleton  &  Qa,. 
New  Yrfk.;  ^^ 

Laiffell  Mitchell,  the  author  of  that  beautiful  child's 
V  Tony,"  has  written  another  one  called  Niram,  a 
^f  the  South.  It  is  full  of  those  delicate  touches 
not  fail  of  appreciation  among  cultured  readers. 
o  dialect  is  used  extensively.  (American  Baptist 
il icat ion  :>ociety,  Philadelphia.  Illuminated  binding; 
fetrated  ;  boxed ;  75  cqnts.J 

r  TArougA  Forist  and  Plain,  a  tale  of  flowers  and  fili- 

usters,  is  an  account  of  tDe  adventures  of  a  party  of 

Plant  collectors  io  the  wilds  of  Central  America,  written 

Iby  Ashmore  Russan  and  Frederick  Boyle,    The  l>oys 

V  have  enough  adventures  with  wild  animals  and   IndiaDs 

}  to  satisfy  the  imagmaiion  of  the  most  ardent  youth.  The 

authors  evidentl)^  wnic  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

the  country  and  its  inhabitants.    The  book  is  illusirated 

and  prettily  bound.     (Robert  Brothers,  Boston,    fi.jo.) 

Appropriate  thoughts  for  the  season  of  the  year  are 
found  m  the  exquisite  volume  bearing  the  title  of  Coron- 
ation of  Love,  by  George  Dana  Boardman.  These 
thoughts  are  given  in  an  introductory  chapter  and  in 
chapters  entitled  Love  the  Indispensable  Grace,  Love  the 
Exquisite  Grace,  Immortality  of  Love,  and  Coronation  ol 
Love.  The  book  has  an  elegant  frontispiece  illustration 
and  IS  bound  in  white  cloth,  with  a  cover  design  in  gilt 
and  purple.  (American  Baptist  Publication  S.ociety,  Phil- 
adflphia.    Square  iimo,,  s8  pp.  ;  75  cents) 

A  book  that  is  likely  to  have  a  wide  reading  at  the 
Christmas  season  is  that  written  by  Mrs.  D.  E,  W, 
Spratt,  and  entitled  Christmas  Wtfi  at  Bigler's  Mill,  a 
study  in  black  and  white  It  is  a  charming  tale  of 
Christmas  week  in  a  country  village  o(  old  Virginia. 
The  author  mtroduces  us  to  the  cabin  as  well  as  the 
mansion,  and  the  inmates  of  the  former  are  full  as  inter- 
esting as  those  of  the  latter.  In  no  part  of  our  country 
is  Christmas  celebrated  with  more  zest  than  it  is  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  the  author  writes  as  one  who  is  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  people  and  their  ways.  The 
story  IS  told  with  genuine  feeling  and  humor,  and  wilj 


be  a  treat  for  both  young;  and  old.  The  book  is. 
well  illustrated,  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  has  a  pretty 
design  on  the  front  cover,  i  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.    7S  cents.) 

A  story  that  contains  exciting  adventuTM  en- 
ough, even  for  the  most  daring,  bears  the  title  of 
A  Dash  to  the  Pelt  and  was  written  by  the  well- 
known  author  Herbart  D.  Ward.  In  this  is  related 
how  a  small  party  in  an  aluminum  air-ship_  pro- 
pelled by  electricity  sailed  to  the  froieo  arctic  re- 
gions. Of  course  they  have  hair-breadth  escapes 
and  mishaps  which  help  to  make  the  tale  one  of 
thrilling  interest,  even  though  it  is  evolved  out  (rf 
the  imagination.  The  volumehas  numerous  illus- 
trations.   (Lovcll,  Cornell  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Charles  Augustus  Stoddard,  whose  interesting 
books  of  travels  are  well  known,  has  written  an- 
other book,  Cruising  Among   the  Caribbtes.  con-  ' 
ceming  his  wanderings  araongWest  Indian  islands, 
that  will  please  those  who  are  fond  of  reading  ol 

Eicturesque  scenery  and  sirange  peoples.    He  is  a 
een  observer  and  a  (acile  wntir,  and  his  subject 
is  one  that  has  not  been  overworked.     His  descrip- 
tions of  the  inhabitants— English,  French,  Dutch, 
Creoles,    coolies,  negroes,  and  native  Caribs— are 
careful   and  graphic.    The  traveler  crossed  the 
track  ol  Columbus  many  times,  and  tue  course  of 
the  great  discoverer  is  clearly  traced.    One  (eeU 
after  reading  the  account  as  though  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  party  thatctuised  among  these  summer  isles.    The 
illustrations  are  carefully  selected  from  the  author's  own  collec- 
tion.   (Charles  Scribners  Sons,  New  York,     ismo.  I1.50.) 

A  story  of  Spanish  hatred  and  family  feuds,  the  scei»  being 
laid  in  California  helore  its  admission  as  a  state  and  during  the 
Mexican  war,  is  Ike  Doomraioman,  by  Gertrude  Atherton.    The 


Lafayclle  :inil  hi-  fLif 
From  "The  Kalght  of  Liberty."   (D.  Apploton  *  Co.) 
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principal  character  is  a  Spaaish  womaD  wbo  bore  down  all  racial 
prejuaices  and  abadowoj  all  family  precedems  by  voluntarily 
uniting  herself  to  the  male  representative  of  the  opposing  house. 
The  story  is  a  strong  and  intensely  dramatic  one.  (J,  Selwin 
Tatt  &  Sons,  65  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y.) 

Hobbledtk^y  (  Tkt) :  Tkt  Slary  0/  a  ChaMgittg  Boy.  by  Belle  C. 
Greene,  occupies  a  field  of  romance  that  no  otoer  tipok  does  ex- 
actly. We  have  books  for  and  abojl  boys,  and  boo-ts  for  anJ 
about  men.  but  the  story  o(  one  who  is  bnwixt  boy  and  man— 
the  awkward,  ambiiious,  honest,  manly  hobbledehoy,  has  never 
occupied  a  leading  place  in  ficcion.  Mr;.  Greene  writes  with 
tenderness  of  a  mother  and  the  earne>^tness  of  an  artist,  and  has 
told  a  'ale  as  natural  as  it  is  delightful,  as  simple  as  it  is  sironir, 
and  as  full  of  sentiment  and  humanity  as  It  is  of  humor,  realism. 
and  force.  fLothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Bjsion.  Illustrations  by 
C.  Chase  Emerson,     larao  ,  cloth,  %\  25.) 

The  NolfBook  on  Plant  Geomelrical  Drawing,  with  a  chap- 
ter on  scaler,  and  an  intrrduciion  to  guraphic  statics,  was  prepared 
1>V  Robert  Harris,  art  master  at  St.  Kaul's  school,  with  a  view  to 
the  needs  of  students  preparing  [or  the  entrance  examinations  at 
the  Royal  M'litary  academy  at  Woolwich  and  the  Royal  Military 
college  ai  Sandhurst,  yet  it  will  be  found  useful  in  other  schools. 
The  study  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  many  of  the  problems  given 
will  themselves  suggest  the  application  for  practical  purposes. 
<Macmilian  &  Co  ,  New  York.     90  cents.) 

First  Things  First  is  a  series  of  addresses  to  young  men  by 
Rev.  George  Jackson,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Scotland. 
Among  the  topics  which  he  illustrates  are  these  1  "  Self  Revei- 
«nce,"  "Selt-Knowledg(,"  •■Sclf-Conlrol,'"  "How  Jesus  Dealt 
with  Inquire  s."  "  What  is  ilto  be  a  Christian  ?  "  ■'  Mr.  Gei-i'. 
the-Hundred  and-lose-i'-ihe- Shire,"  "  The  Manliness  of  Christ  " 
"'  1  emptation."  '■  The  Problem  of  Problems — Myself."  '■  Modern 
Idolatry,"  "  A  Young  Man  s  Difficulties  with  his  Bible."  The 
book  has  had  a  large  sale  in  Great  Britan.  The  teachings  are 
«qualiy  well  adapted  to  American  youth,  who  will  not  fail  to  find 
help  and  encouragement  in  the  author's  eloquent  words.  (T.  V. 
Crowell  &  Co  ,  New  York  and  Boston.    $t.oo.) 

Dr.  J.  R.  Miller's  wriiing.i  arc  particularly  rich  in  easily  detach- 
able extracts.  He  is  so  lertile  in  illustrations,  in  pertinent  anec- 
dotes, in  suggestive  thoughts  that  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
im  a  compiler  to  fill  three  or  four  hundred  pages  with  helpful 
material  f r jm  his  published  writings.  A  large  part  of  Dr.  Miller's 
Ytar  Book  is  composed  of  entirely  new  matter  that  has  never 
before  been  published  in  book  form.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  works  will  be  ^lad  to  have  ihrm  supplemented  by  this 
additional  compend  of  rich  suggestions.  Each  extract  is  (oititifd 
with  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Scripture.  {T.  Y  Crowell  & 
Co  ,  New  York  and  Boston.     i6mo.,  366  pp..  cloth.    $1.25  ) 

The  doings  of  six  boys,  who  have  both  the  good  qualitiis  and 
failings  of  averge  young  Americans,  are  tolil  in  an  interesting 
way,  by  Annie  Chapin  Ray.  in  the  sxocy  entitled  Hulf  a  Do^m 


Boys.  They  have  a  charming  young  lady  friend,  the  consm  of 
one  of  their  number,  who  believes  in  them,  and  whose  loving 
sympathy  and  belief  in  their  good  intentions  help  them  to  ree 
their  errors  and  give  them  a  desire  to  improve  Md  a  happy 
refuge  in  her  home.    The  account  of  their  doings  and  tho»e  of 


musing.    (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  Vorit 

In  the  Faience  library  is  i*8Hcd  a  k!- 
ifs  of  literary  gems  from  English  at^ 
French  writers.  One  of  these  is  JkeFa- 
Vielina  charming  tale  by  Champ- 
iieuiy,  translated  from  the  French  by 
Helen  B.  Dole.  Lovers  of  good  literature 
will  read  this  for  the  style  as  well  af  the 
story.  The  volume  is  very  handsomely 
printed,  bound  and  illustrated,  and  his 
a  photogravure  (roniispiece,  {T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Bostou. 
( i6mo,  gik  top,  cloth,     (ti-oo.) 

The  main  principles  and  facts  of  biol- 
oi;y  are  presented  m  a  little  volume  bj 
Margaret  Warner  Moriey  called  love  and 
life.  She  shows  all  the  stages  of  growth 
from  the  cell  to  the  mature  being.  The 
author  not  only  has  the  necessary  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  treat  the  subject  nn- 
dcrstandingly  but  she  possssses  the  fac- 


ulty of  simplifying  such  knowledge.  The  bOpk  '*  ^*^,7 '"!*J" 
ively  illustrated  by  drawings  made  by  the  author^berself.  (A.  L, 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.25.)  1 

If  wc  know  the  scenes  amid  which  authors  wrd*e.  'he  homes 
they  occupied,  and  the  people  with  whom  they  associWed,  we  haTC 
a  key  to  a  bttter  undrrsianding  of  their  works.  AsicTP.  '"*'''^'^' 
(rom  the  pleasure  that  the  reading  of  Theodore  F.  VVJ^Ies  boon 
on  Liurary  Shrints  will  give  one,  it  will  prove  a  eenuilpe  help  m 
the  siudv  of  literature.  The  author  has  confined  his  de9enptn«« 
almost  exclusively  to  the  haunis  and  homes  of  New  ^B™° 
authors.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  tor  the  first  three  q"*"*„" 
of  the  century,  the  great  majority  of  (he  men  of 
wrote  in  Boston  or  vicinity.     Concord   also  was 
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Pears'  soap 
is  as  gentle  as 
strong,  and  the 
after  effect  on 
the  skin  is  good 
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ANNUAL    HOLIDAY    TOURS    TO 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  s  OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  Vi 

TiHdind  to  thi  Tiackers  0/ Ntv>  Yerk  andvicxiiy  undir  Iht 
Persenally-Conducltd  Teurisl  Sysltm  e/lkr 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companv. 


Washington,  D.  C, 


Leave  New  Yurk, 

Rate.  914.SO. 

Covering  alt  Fiprnsrs  tor  a  period  of  three  dajrs. 

Returning  leave  Washington,  3.  t;  P.M.  ■ 


December  26 


December  j8 


Old  Point  Comfort,  Va., 

Leave  New  York,  8.00  a.m. -         Decembek  16 

Rate.  SIO.OO. 

Cpvecin^  luncheons  on  going  trip  and  ibreequaiter  day'i  txiard  at  Old  Point. 
Ticlieia  bting  sold  for  return  bj-  reeular  trains  until  Dec.  31,  1895. 

For  detailed  Itinera^  and  any  fjrther  Inrormatian  retarding  above  toDia  apply  to  Pennayl- 

W.  N.  BURCHARD,  Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway,  N«w  York. 
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men  of  genius  gathered,  and  many  places  in  Berkshire  county 
nave  been  consecrated  by  their  presence.  One  poet  outside  of 
the  charmed  circle  has  been  included— Whitman,  ■'  the  good  gray 
poet,"  who,  in  spile  of  his  eccentricities,  may  lay  claim  to  a  place 
in  this  di-itiDguished  band  The  author  has  made  the  most  of 
his  subjects  miihoui  being  tedious.  His  essays  exhibit  a  thorough 
and  appreciative  study  of  the  authors'  works  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  wrote.  The  illustrations  are  fine  photogravure* 
of  the  Wayside.  Concord,  the  TDoreau-Alcoit  house— present  ap- 
peara.ice.  the  grave  o(  Emerson,  and  where  Longfellow  lived. 
The  book  is  very  handsome  in  its  cloth  binding,  with  appropriate 
decorations;  the  edges  arc  loueh  and  the  top  gilt.  (1.  B.  Lip- 
pincoii  Company.  Philadelphia.) 

Dear  Little  Mar(hiofiesi.  the  story  of  a  child's  faith  and  love, 
tells  of  what  really  happened  durmg  the  yeitow  fever  epidemic  in 
Memphis,  in  1878.  and  it  is  very  SHeetiy  told.  An  old  coltwed 
man.  Uncle  Wise,  is  the  only  one  who  knows  anything  about  the 
pretty  liiile  girl  left  in  his  care,  and  at  first  he  fears  to  tell  ol  her 
existence.  Kind  friends  are  raised  up  (or  the  little  g'rl,  whose 
beauty  and  lovely  chararcter  earn  htr  a  good  home  with  a  benevo> 
lent  lady  who  has  been  nursing  the  sick.  In  the  end  simple 
Uncle  Wise  tells  her  story,  and  the  liitle  girl's  relatives  arc  found. 
The  author's  name  is  not  givtti ;  there  is  an  introduaion  by 
Bishop  Gailor  and  illusirations  by  W ,  L.  Taylor,  ^T.  Y.  Crowtfl 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston.    $1.00.) 

As  a  writer  of  pure  romance  Howard  P>Ie  has  few  equals.  He 
IS  especially  at  home  in  willing  ol  pirates  and  buccaneers.  One 
of  the  most  picturesque  figure^  in  his  latest  romance,  Jack  Ball- 
^/er's  Fartunei.  is  inc  pirate  Captain  Teach,  the  famous  "  Black- 
beard,"  who  harried  the  coast  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighieenih  century.  The  hero  o(  the  story  is  an 
English  lad  who  is  kidnapped  and  shipped  as  a  bond  servant,  or 
■Tcdcmptioner,"  to  Virginia,  His  master  treats  him  badly  and 
he  runs  away,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Teach.  He 
ts  full  ol  pluck  and  so  he  escapes  from  the  pirates,  at  the  same 
time  rescuing  a  youn^  woman  who  had  been  captured  and  held 
for  ransom.  There  is  a  very  stirring  descripiion  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  piratical  crew  by  Lieutenant  Maynard,  a  bit  o(  sober 
history  that  well  fits  into  the  romance.  The  entire  story  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  early  colonial  life,  and  throws  light  upon  the  cor- 
ruption ol  the  English  officials  who  were  paid  blackmail  by  the 
pirates.     (The  Century  to  ,-  New  York,    bvo,  450  pp.    $i.co ) 

Admirers  of  the  great  novelist,  George  Sand,  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  some  of  her  shorter  tales — her  masterpieces— are  being 
ptibllshed  in  small  separate  volumes.  With  one  exception  they  ded 
with  nature,  with  country  h(c.  with  the  French  peasantry.  Fa- 
date  is  a  story  of  simple  country  life,  in  which  the  interesting 
twins,  Landiy  and  Syivinei,  figure  largely ;  also  Little  Fadette,  a 
peasant  girl  with  many  lovely  qualities.  The  story  was  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Jane  Minot  Sedgwick,  and  hasa  (rontis- 
piece  embodying  an  original  design  and  a  portrait  of  George 
Sand,  drawn  and  etched  by  Y..  Abot.  iLiitlc,  Brown,  &  Co- 
Boston.) 


A  series  of  stones  in  a  small  volume,  written  in  the  poetical 
stvie  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  bear  the  title  of  /  hi  VilUige 
Watch-  I  ov)tr.  \\A  appropriateness  wilt  be  seen  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  watch-tower  was  the  window  through  which  the 
Bascoms  looked  out  on  a  New  England  village.  Besides  the 
story  that  gives  the  book  its  title  there  are  "  Tom  O'  the  Blueb'ry 
Plains,"  "  The  Nooning  tree,"  "The  Fore-Koom  Ring."  "A 
Village  Siradivanus,"  and  "  The  Eventful  Trip  of  the  Midni^t 
Cry."  Tile  stories  are  humorous  and  in  places  deeply  pathetic, 
pictures  of  human  life  by  a  sympathetic  oD-lurker.  iHoughton, 
MifHin  &  Co.,  Boston.     i6mo  ,  )i  .00.) 

1  he  ChiUren's  Book  of  Caitaxd  Dvt  is  a  children's  art  book 
with  stories  and  rhymes  and  elaborate  illusi  rat  ions.  The  numer- 
ous full-page  color-plates  are  after  paintings  in  water  colors  by 
Frederick  J.  Boston  The  decorative  borders  and  other  designs 
together  with  the  new  stories  and  verses  are  by  Klizabelh  S. 
Tucker.  Dogs  and  cats  ol  almost  every  conceivable  kind  and  in 
all  sorts  of  positions  are  represented  in  these  plates  and  in  the 
borders,  and  will  please  both  the  small  and  the  grown  folks.  The 
pages  are  toxii  inches  in  size,  the  pa^r  beavf  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  cover  design  is  in  colors  and  so  nandsome  that  it 
will  draw  exclamations  ol  delight  from  the  little  ones.  (Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.) 

In  A  Singuiar  Lift  Mrs.  Ward  tells  the  story  of  a  young  ntio- 
ister  who  was  not  sufficiently  orthodox  on  the  subject  of  "  verbal 
inspiration,"  to  be  icgiilariy  ordained.  Because  nt  bis  heterodoxy 
he  goes  from  a  luxurious  Boston  home  to  become  the  pastor  of 
a  mission  church  in  a  wicked  seaboard  city.  Full  of  the  charity 
which  means  love  be  spends  himself  for  his  people  and  soon  wins 
their  love' by  his  sell- sacrifice.  He  also  wins  the  hatred  of  the 
saloon  clement  and  other  evil  doers  by  his  crusade  against  intem- 
perance and  vice.  The  book  is  really  a  study  in  Chnsiian  social- 
ism, a  subject  which  the  theological  schools  leave  out  of  tbeir 
curricula.  It  is  a  painful  story,  yet  tragic  as  its  end  is,  we  are 
reminded  that  there  is  a  failure  wtiich  is  better  than  success.  A 
strong  love  story  adds  to  the  interest,  and  no  one  who  begins  the 
book  will  be  likely  to  put  it  aside  unfinished.  (Houghton,  Miffiin 
&  Co.,  Boston.    $1.15.) 

This  year  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  issued  an  unusually  large 
number  ol  finely-bound  and  illustrated  classics.  Among  theM 
are  Ekkehard:  A  Tale  of  the  Tenth  Century,  by  Joseph  Victor 
von  Scheffel,  illustrated  with  the  work  of  different  artists  (photo- 

gravures);  2  \-oIs,  i6mo,  gilt  lop.    (ti.jo.) The  Three  Muik- 

tteeri,  by  Alexander  Dumas,  illustrated  by  Maurice  Leioir ;  I 

vols.,  i2mo,  white  back,  gilt  top. Lorna  Doone,   by  R.  D. 

Blackmore.  illustrated  by  Frank  T,  Merrill ;  1  vols ,  1  amo,  cloth, 

gilt  top. Cran/ord,  by  Mrs.  Gaskill,  with  a  preface  by  Anne 

Thackeray  Ritchie.  It  has  wide  margins  ornamented  w-tti  a  Dor- 
der  of  plants  and  (lowers,  gilt  top,  and  a  cloth  binding  with  an 

elaborate  design  in  gilt,  enclosed  in  an  elegant  box.    ($[.oo.) 

7he  (Voter   Badiet,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  fully  illuiirated  and 

bound  in  white  with  a  (lower  design  in  blue.    ($1.25.) Blaci 

Beauty,  by  A.  Sewell  (has  been  called  the  "  Uncle  Tom's  Catnn  " 
of  the  nosre) ;  same  style  and  binding  as  the  preceding.    ((1.25.) 


Sick 

Or  Bilious 

Headache 

Cured  by  Tailing 


D.  S. 
ENSIGNS. 

School    Flagfs. 


MADF     FROM 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Nervou^p,,^^. 

Mental  ^^,„ 
Nervous  „^,^^,. 

Mental  p.„„^ 

Freligh's 


Cathartic  Pills 
Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World's  Fair. 

Afk  jvax  Druggist  for  Ajer'i  BwMparilla, 


Best  XXX  Standard  Bunting, '     Xntl  tC  ^"^  P>»o^P'»<"^^^^ 


Send  for  CATALOQUB   with   SPECIAL 

PUICKH  tor  School!  and  bchool  Bsirdi. 

to  any  of  the  followini  iddtewc*. 

Consolidated  Fireworks  Co., 

Cf  America. 

Maw  Tork  Cltj,  Hai.  9,  11  Park  FlMl. 
Chl«>gD,  111.  "     80,  83  Sonth  Wsttr  Bt. 
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failed. 

and  for  ten  yean  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  zjc,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regalar  bottle  $i  by  nuiL 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 
Cortcentratad,  Prompt,  Paweiiul. 
Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  fiiU 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 

/.  0.   Woodryff  6*  Co., 
106-108  futon  SI..  Jfwa  Turk  OUv. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle, 
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- — Mailer  and  Man.  by  Lvof  N.  Tolstoi,  rendered  from  the 
Russian  into  English  by  S.  Rapoport  and  John  C.  Henwoithy. 
(75  cents.) 


Maurice  Thompson  takes  his  boy  readers  into  a  fascinitini;  re- 
gion in  bis  story  TAe  Ocala  Bey.  The  rivers,  foiesis.  swamps, 
and  queer  human  characters  of  Florida  are  pictured  with  lorce  London.  |i.oo) 
and  vividness.  The  young  hoys  who  travel  through  this  region 
find  enough  strange  sights  and  adventures  to  keep  them  mentally 
and  physically  active.  Illustrations  for  the  story  were  furnished 
by  E.  w,  Kemble.    (Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.) 


December  ai,  1891; 

Many  o(  the  sacred  hymns  in 
the  book  will  be  recognized  as 
among  the  best  found  in  the 
hymn  books.  The  frontispiece 
is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Smith. 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.Bostcm.) 

Longmans'  Eneli&h  Classics 
are  a  series  o(  volumes  edittd 
oy  George  Rice  Carpenter.  A. 
B ,  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  composition  in  Coluin- 
hia  college.  The  third  in  the 
series  is  Scott's  Woodstotkt^x- 
ted  by  Prof.  Bliss  Peny,  o( 
Princeton  college.  The  leit 
here  given  is  a  reprint  of  the 
so-called  1829  edition,  the 
"opus  magnum,"  to  which 
Scott's  "Journal"  frequently 
refers,  and  which  was  about 
three  years  in  passing  through 
the  press.  A  few  changes, 
however,  have  been  introduced. 
Attention  has  been  called  to 
the  outlines  of  Scott's  career, 
in  the  introduction,  and  the  ap- 
pended chronological  table  tar- 
nishes the  more  important  bio- 
graphical dates  and  acomplete 
descrioed  in  Woodstock,  as  most 
have  taken  place  during  the  tiire 

Lvid  picture  of  that  great  leader  is  given. 

!ar  up  obscure  points.  The  frontispiece  is 
a  portrait  of  Scott.    (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and 


list  of  his  works.    The  e 
readers  know,  are  supposed  t 
of  Cromwell,  and  a    '-'  -' 
Numerous  footni 


Everybody  knows  Kev.  Samuel  Francis  Smith  as  the  author  of 
"  America."  yet  he  is  by  no  means  a  one-poem  poet,  as  he  has 
written  many  other  things  quite  as  good  as  that  popular  national 
hymn.    These  have  been  collected  in  one  large  octave  volume  o( 

Si2  paMs  This  volume  opens  with  a  preface  by  the  editor.  Gen. 
enry  B.  Carrington,  LL  D  ,  and  a  biographical  outline,  contain- 
ing the  appreciative  epistle  of  J.  G.  Whittier  and  the  graceful 
poem  o(  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  on  the  author's  eightieth  birth- 
day. The  collection  of  poems  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  treats  home  scenes,  such  as  domestic  beginnings,  anniver- 
saries, partings,  reunions,  and  various  soaal  amenities,  as  ereet- 
iogs  and  condolences ;  thesecond  dwells  upon  countrir,  as  schools, 
civic  interests  and  occasions,  and  patriotic  incentives  and  ex- 
amples ;  the  third  contains  sacred  and  religious  pieces,  such  as 
incitements  to  early  piety,  the  ministry,  Chnstian  examples  and 
missionary  hymns  and  odes  on  the  heathen  and  the  redeemed 
world ;   the  fourth  part  contains  miscellaneous  hymns  and  odes. 


All  who  have  read  Sir  Walter  Besant's  volume  on  London, 
will  want  to  read  his  new  volume  on  Westminster,  The  object 
in  writing  the  volume  has  not  been  so  much  to  give  a  detailed 
hi&tory  of  the  Abbey  or  the  Houses  of  Parliamen:  as  to  show. 
contrary  to  received  opinion,  that  the  isle  uf  Bramble  was  a  busy 
place  of  trade  long  before  London  existed  at  all ;  to  restore  the 
vanished  palaces  of  Westminster  and  Whitehall ;  to  portray  the 
life  of  the  Abbey,  with  its  services,  its  rule,  its  anchorites,  and  its 
sanctuary  :  to  snow  the  connection  of  Westminster  with  the  first 
of  English  printers,  and,  lastly,  to  present  the  place  as  a  town  and 
borough,  with  its  streets  and  its  people.  The  volume  is  fully 
illustrated  by  William  Patten  and  others,  giving  facsimiles  ch 
many  quaint  old  documents  and  missals,  memorial  windows,  and 
wonderful  buildings.  (F.  A.  Stokes  Co..  New  York.  Large 
ismo.,  brown  or  green  buckram,  stamped  with  gold  and  ii^ 
t3.oo.  Same,  presentation  edition,  white  buckram,  lull  gilt,  hoied, 
$4.00.) 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 

■VKBBTTO.  FISBft  CO.,  Proprietor*. 

Sfliuf  to  any  of  ifMt  Agtucir^  far  IOO-ihi^  Atjtnty  Manual.  FYn. 
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ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AQENCV. 

Provides   Schools   of   bH    Grades   with   Competent   Teachers.      Assista 


TAaohers  with  Good  Records  in 


.um  r.  l'~RENCH,  Mna>«r,   34  Stkte  St.,  Albko;,  M.   ' 


Couldn't  Handle  the  School." 
155;       "  " 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREION 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

mends  ffood  uIiddIs  eo  fuxenu.    ^11  od  or  addnts 
Mrs.   M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 
AmtrUan  »Hd  Fmitm  Tttc/uri-  AfrmtJ, 
Ua  Unlau  HflBTB.  New  Tsrb. 
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TEACHERS  t, 


NEW  YORK. 


ALBBRT  &.  CLARK,  Pullm 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.    F.    FOSTER,    Manager. 


ISO  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 

I  Telephone,  Boston  775-2. 
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Dress  Patterns 

CMstms  Presents 

A.,    C.   &•   Co.    are   offering   a  Jim 

selection  of  Dress  Patterns  of  this 

season's   importation. 

Cheviots,  Tweeds,  Serges, 
Checks,  and  Plaids, 

BLACKS  AND  COLORS. 

These  are  all  suitable  for  Holiday 
Gifts,  and  vnll  be  marked  at  very 
Jow  prices, 

33toaAvau  c&  1  pt^  <St. 

NEW  YORK. 


Teacbers  Going  to  Atlanta 


The  Sonthern  Railway, 

PIEDMONT  AIR  LINE. 
Announces  a  very  low  raie  (or  school 
teachers  and   their  friends  who  desire 
to  lake  a  short  vacation  to 

. . .  Atlanta . .  Expo«lttoa . . . 
during  Chrstmas  holidays.     Already  a 
Urge  number  have  been  booked  ever 
(his  popular  route  which  operates 

1%rM  Daily  Limited  Trains— 

HEW  10RK  to  ATUHTi. 


Thou  who  desire  information  regarding 
Iht  Irip  should  communicate  with  Ike 

■NEW    YORK   OFRCE  SOUTHERN    RAILWAY 

271  BROADWAY. 


J.     M.     OLCOTT,         HElDQVlinTEHS  FOR 

W.  *  A,  K.  Jobiuon'i  CalsbnUd  WUl  JUpi, 
Puksr'*  Raw  Btrnetiinl  Hapa, 
ABUiioan  Standard  Qlobei, 


Hlf  MTHEHCEJ™"' 

naoMtlr.    ii  «•«■  Mpinence.   IN 
<i«t«J0hn  H.  woeiilbnrT.  1?7 


18 


New  Books. 

The  pleasant  story  of  the  sojourn  of  a 
(amity  at  a  seaside  resoit  is  told  in  a  volume 
by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  bearing  the  signi- 
ficant title  of  On  th*  Point.  The  narrative 
is  toid  by  the  father  of  the  (amily  who,  in 
spile  of  his  t'  ials,  the  reader  lecla  is  a  very 
happy  one.  His  domestic  enjoyments  and 
bis  perplexities  are  related  with  a  quaint 
and  all-pervading  humor  that  one  must  be 
dull  indeed  not  to  appreciate.  As  10  print- 
ing, binding,  and  illustrations,  the  book  is  a 
model.    (Joseph  Knight  Co.,  Boston.) 

No  heroes  of  science,  or  war,  or  explora- 
tion are  more  worthy  of  the  name  than  the 
missionaries  who  carried  the  gospel  tidings 
CO  (oreign  lands.  The  difficuhics  that  these 
rtligious  pioneers  have  overcome  are  well 
set  (orth  in  the  volume  by  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Creegan.  D.D.,  and  Mrs,  Jtsephine  A.  B. 
Goodnow,  entitled  Great  Missionaries  of 
the  Church.  The  book  contains  biogra- 
phies of  twenty  three  men  who  spent  their 
lives  in  scK-sacrificiag  cFforts  (or  the  en- 
lightenment of  benighted  races.  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston, 
iimo.,  xiv4-404  pp.;  pottnuts.    )i.So.) 

The  ability  lo  write  a  good  letter  is  rarer 
than  it  ought  to  be,  rarer  than  it  once  was, 
because  in  the  haste  and  worry  o'(  life  as  it 
Is  now  (ewer  people  spend  the  necessary 
time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  an.  This  is 
an  accomplishment  Chat  it  pays  one  to  cul- 
tivate, if  (or  nothing  more  tnan  the  satisfac- 
tion it  gives  the  possessor.  Frances  Ften- 
nett  Callaway  has  given  some  excellent 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  to  succeed  as  a 
letter-writer  in  a  small  volume  on  Charm 
and  Courttsy  in  Letter-  Writing.  It  is  not 
a  bald  set  of  rules  with  letters  packed  among 
them  like  so  many  legal  forms,  but  the  style 
is  delightfully  free,  fanciful,  and  humorou-, 
and  abounds  in  illustrations  from  famous 
letter-writers.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.     i6mo.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00.) 

The  IViiard  King,  by  David  Ker,  is  a 
story  whose  scene  is  laid  mostly  in  the  wild 
region  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  during 
the  last  Moslem  invasion  of  Europe  in 
1683.  At  :hat  time  the  Turkish  power  was 
at  its  height  and  Christian  Europe  was 
struggling  with  all  its  might  to  prevent 
being  ove-whelmed  by  Asiatic  hordes.  To- 
day the  Turk  is  about  .0  make  his  exit,  and 
historical  students  will  like  to  read  in  this 
fascinating  romance,  how  he  appeared  in 
the  heiyht  of  his  glory.  The  historical  part 
is  drawn  with  a  firm,  true  hand  and  that 
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added  the  magic,  the  mystery,  and  supersti- 
tion for  which  that  region  is  lamed.  Promi- 
nent among  the  characters  in  the  book  is 
the  famous  Hungarian  hero,  John  Sobieski, 
whom  Europe  should  always  remember 
with  gr.iiiude.  The  volume  has  six  illus- 
trations by  W,S.  Stacey.  (J.  B.  Lippmcott, 
Co.,  Philadelphia,    (ljo.) 

If  the  little  book  by  Dr.  ].  R.  Miller,  The 
Blessing  of  Cheerfulness,  can  help  make 
the  world  cheerier  it  will  have  accomplished 
a  worthy  mission.  The  author  argues 
justly  that  we  cannot  add  to  the  cheer  of 
others  unless  we  ourselves  have  first  learned 
the  lesson  of  cheerfulness.  Dr.  Miller 
shows  the  secret  of  good  cheer,  and  points 
out  its  various  lessons  and  duties.  (T.  Y. 
Croweil  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Bostcn. 
Cloth,  32  pp..  3S  cents.) 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  the  author  of  The 
Boy  Officers  of  1811,  has  endeavored  in  this 
as  b  the  other  volumes  of  the  war  of  1812 
series,  not  merely  to  tell  a  story,  but  to  lead 
his  young  readers  into  a  correct  conception 
of  the  times  and  men.  The  section  of  our 
country  where  the  scene  is  laid  is  full  cf 
history  and  tradition,  and  Dr,  Tomlinson, 


■■  w%  ^m  ^m  cataloinr  oC  Spenkrri,  inaloftiH 
r^KEib  PlVi.I>rllli.Tciuhen-Alil>.LMtH 
- — **  *"  ■  ■  Writen.  Amiucnienu,  Ehul  T>» 
lwlH,Ma.    DIckftFIUnrild.  11  AunaL.NcwTork. 
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from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  territory 
and  its  inhabitants,  has  abundant  material 
for  an  ititenseiy  inieresting  striu.  Aroons 
the  more  exciting  events  brought  into  ihe 
narrative  are  the  expedition  against  Toronto, 
the  attack  on  Sackeit's  r^arbor,  the  dtfeacc 
o(  Fort  Meigs,  Peny's  Victory,  etc.  (Lfe 
&  Shepatd,  Boston.    ti-So.) 

The  principal  scene  of  £xra  Jordan's 
Eieapt,  a  siory  by  James  Otis,  is  the  old 
Fort  Loy all,  that  occopied  the  site  ol  the 
city  o(  Portland,  Me  Both  Ihe  history  and 
the  rooiaDce  of  this  story  for  boys  are 
vividly  presented.  It  will  make  good  read- 1 
ing  for  youn^  studeDts  of  American  hislory.  I 
The  volume  is  liberally  illustrated.  (EMes  | 
&  Lauriat,  Boston.    Cloth,  75  cents.)  , 

Sinners  Twain  (Twentieth  Century  Ser- ! 
iea),  by  John  Mackie.  is  a  lomance  o<  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  called  poeticaly  by 
the  author  the' The  Great  Lone  Land.  The 
The  main  characters  are  a  smuggler  en- 
gaged in  carrying  whiskey  across  the  line 
from  the  United  State  -,  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, and  certain  members  ot  the  mounted 
police.  When  the  tatter  are  trying  to  cap- 
ture her  father  she  goes  out  in  the  biiier 
cold  on  her  snow-shoes  to  warn  him  and 
nearly  loses  her  life.  She  succeeds  in  hav- 
ing bim  evade  the  police,  the  sargeani 
promptly  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  every- 
thing ends  happily.  -  The  interest  in  the 
story  lags  at  times  by  reason  of  long  descrip- 
tions and  lack  ol  lively  incidems ;  it  does 
not  move  fast  enough  forth- average  reader. 
To  American  readers,  however,  nho  are 
unacquainted  with  life  in  that  land  of  bliz- 
zards, the  storj-  will  prove  attractive.  ^Frcd- 
erick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  Yoik.) 

That  was  a  charming  idea  -  the  rescue  of 
the  memory  of  women  of  colonial  and  re- 
volutionary time<,and  the  volume  Margaret 
Wtnthrop,  by  Alice  M  Earle,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting contribution.  The  care  with  which 
the  times  in  which  she  lived  is  portrayed  is 
of  itself  a  remarkable  feature  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  hand  that  wrote  it.  No  one 
can  read  the  particulars  maki  g  up  this  life 
without  a  real  moral  hi  nefii.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  york.) 

There  arc  many  brilliant  thoughts  in  the 
volume  I  hat  Doini  tH  Alt ,  by  lohii  Vance 
Cheney,  The  author  discusses  the  meaning 
and  office  of  poetry.  In  a  masterful  way  he 
shows  that  poetry  is  really  related  to  life, 
and  not  the  interest  of  mere  pastime  as 


E5TEY     ^ 

'    Organ 

•tands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  musical 
instruments.  U  bears  a  name  which, 
for  balf  a  century,  has  been  promincnlly 
Identified  with  the  musical  world. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  million  homes,  ex- 
tending all  over  the  lenRih  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  the  name  "Estey"  is 
familiar  as  a  household  nord,  and  is 
■ynonymiu  with  fine  music. 


recognized  as  the  standard  of  musical 
excellence  in  every  County  and  StaH- 
in  the  Union. 


Estey  Organ  Company, 

Brattletraro,  Vt. 


many  suppose ;  in  other  words,  that  it  has  a 
high  usefulne^s.  This  is  the  strong  poi  ~ 
in  the  volume. and  it  is  one  that  deserves 
be  made  over  and  over  ^ain,  It  is  a  1 
markablc  fact  well  statea  by  Mr  Cheney 
that  religion  employs  poetiy  because  thus 
the  higher  nature  is  reached.  The  noblest 
jdciis  of  lire  and  duty  have  been  expressed 
in  the  form  of  potiry.  1  he  critical  discus- 
sions of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  otner  poets 
are  valuable  but  are  too  short.  In  [he  " 
ited  space  of  this  volume  remarks  were  only 
possible  ;  but  enauK"  was  written  lo  show 

I  the  fine  critical  ability  of  the  author.     (A.  1.. 

'  McLlurg  &  Co  ,  Chicago. f 

Warren  Lee  Goss  has  added  a  new  war 
story  to  those  already  written  by  him,  in 
which  he  illustrates  ihe  lesson  of  the  great 
civil  war  in  all  its  inspiration  of  patriotism, 
endurance,  right  feeling;,  generosity,  and 
broad  charity.  Jack  Alaen  is  the  title.  He 
gives  many  thrifling  descriptions  of  camp 
and  field  in  Virginia  from  'oi-'Oj,  of  battle 
and  march,  of  prison  and  escape  1  narrating 
all  with  a  grapnicness  and  humor  that  can 
scarcely  foil  to  please.  1  he  reason  why 
these  descriptions  are  so  vivid  is  that  many 
of  them  are  taken  from  real  life.  fT.  Y. 
Crowcll  &  Co  ,  New  York  and  boston 
umo.,  cloth,  Si. 30. J 

Lakewood :  A  Story  of  To-Day  is  a  ro- 
mance, the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  a 
fashionable  surburban  resort  a  few  miles 
from  New  York  city.  The  life  duiing  a  so- 
journ at  thai  place,  with  its  gay  parties  and 
love-making,  is  well  depicted.  The  vol- 
ume is  one  ot  the  West  End  series.  (F. 
A.  Stokes  Co ,  New  York.) 

In  an  UnUstontd  Girl,  by  Elizabeth 
Knight  Tompkins,  will  be  icun'd  a  story  of 
intense  interest  to  all  aspiring  girls.  The 
h'  roine.  who  is  misunderstood  and  cen- 
sured for  perverseness  and  unappreciative- 
ness  in  her  heme,  is  sent  away  to  school, 
where  she  has  a  chance  to  develop.  The 
author  understands  girl  nature  thoroughly 
and  she  tells  her  story  in  a  way  lo  hold  the 
attention.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  good, 
and  :t  has  some  wholesome  lessons  lor 
mothers  as  well  as  young  ladies,  (G.  P 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  Yoric  > 

With  Birds  and  Flowers,  by  Isaac  Bas- 
sett  Choate.  is  a  collection  of  poems  on 
birds  and  flowers  There  is  no  question  of 
the  author's  love  of  nature  and  of  his  abil- 
ity to  express  his  thoughts  in  smooth  and 
flowing  verse,  .'il  any  of  these  little  pcems 
are  exquisite  and  will  elicit  the  sympathetic 
admiration  of  the  lover  of  licautiful  sights 
and  sounds.  (Home  Journal  Print,  New 
York.) 

Fable!  and  Essays,  by  John  Bryan  of 
Ohio,  is  a  volume  that  contains  a  collection 
of  brief  effusions,  some  containing  a  well 
detined  moral  and  others  in  which  it  Is  not 
so  apparent.  However  these  little  fables, 
and  the  few  essays  and  poems  In  the  book, 
are  written  in  a  lively  vein  and  most  of  them 
contain  valuable  thought.  (The  Arts  and 
Letters  Co,  New  York.  Jjo  PP->  uncut 
edges  front  and  bottom,  buckram.^ 

James  Otis,  an  entertaining  writer  for 
boys,  has  woven  American  history  into  a 
strics  of  romances.  The  second  one  in  the 
series  is  An  Island  Refugee— La&co  bay  in 
1676  and  the  third  Neil  Ike  Miller,  the 
events  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  at  Ihe  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  The  volumes  are  beautiluUy  bound 
and  illustrated.  (Estes  &  Lauridt.  Boston. 
Small  i2mo..each  ^5  cenis.) 

The  Vucanl  Chair  and  Oihrr  Poemt  is  a 
volume  of  considerable  merit,  from  the  pen 
of  Henry  Stevenson  Washburn.  The  short 
poem  which  give  ihe  title  to  the  book  was 
■  called  forth  by  the  fate  of  a  young  soldier 
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who  lost  his  life  while  assisting  in  conduct- 
ing the  retreat  after  the  defeat  of  ihe  Union 
army  at  Ball's  bluff.  Oct  ii.  i86i.  There 
are  several  other  patriotic  poems  besides 
many  others  classed  under  the  heads  of 
miscellaneous,  domestic,  devotional,  and 
memorial.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of 
theauthor.    (Silver.Burdettft  Co.,  boston.} 

Interesting  Notes. 

A  farmer  while  out  hunting  near  Hil's- 
borough,  Ohio,  recently  discovered  several 
ancient  graves.  Upon  opening  one  of  them 
a  skeleton  upward  of  six  feet  in  length  was 
brought  to  light.  There  were  a  numoer  of 
stone  haichets,  beads,  and  ornaments  o( 
peculiar  workmanship  near  the  right  arm. 
Several  large  flint  spear  and  ^trow  heads 
among  the  ribs  gave  evidence  that  the  war- 
rior had  died  in  battle.  In  another  grave 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  man  equally  larwe. 
The  right  leg  had  been  broken  during  life, 
and  the  bones  had  grown  toge  her.  1  he 
protuberance  at  the  point  of  union  was  as 
large  as  an  e^g,  and  the  limb  was  b^-nt  like 
a  bow.  At  the  feet  lay  a  skull  of  some 
uiemy  or  s  ave  Several  pipes  and  pend- 
ants were  near  the  shoulders.  It  seems  that 
tbis  region  was  populated  by  a  fairly  iotel-  ■ 
ligent  people,  and  that  the  Serpent  Mound  , 
was  an  object  of  worship  Near  the  graves 
is  a  large  held  in  which  broken  implemtnta,  I 
Iragments  of  pottery,  and  bjmed  stones  , 
give  evidence  ot  a  pre-historic  village  site. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  formally  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Joseph  Lister  he  Alb  rt  Medal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  '  the  discovery 
and  establishment  of  the  antiseptic  method 
of  treating  wounds  and  injuries,  by  which 
not  only  has  the  art  of  surgery  been  greatly 
promoted  and  human  life  saved  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  extensive  industries  tidVc 
also  been  criated  for  the  supply  of  materi-  i 
als  required  for  carrying  the  treatment  ii 
effect.'' 


Guttmann  proposes  Chi 
venient  stations  lor  the  thorough  disinfec- 
tion of  physicidns  after  they  have  visited  an 
infectious  case.  The  operation  will  caKc 
about  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  doctor  can 
go  about  his  work,  ccrtan  tnat  he  can  not 
cany  the  disease  to  his  fellows. 

According  to  Tkt  Medical  Timts.  Dr. 
Burt  G.  WiHer  believes  it  to  be  the  province 
<d  the  medical  man  "  to  improve  the  human 
body  in  tne  oirection  of  the  elimination  of 
thu  death-trap— the  appendix  vtrmifor- 
niis."  Four  years  ago  ne  suggested  that 
we  should  not  only  have  children  vaccina- 
ted, but  should  have  them  "  de-appendi- 
ciaed."  The  only  mammals  near  ourselves 
which  are  cursed  witti  an  appendix  are  the 
four  anthropoid,  tailless  apes. 

According  to  Dtr  Itckniker,  April,  th: 
largest  telephone  cable  is  probably  that  from 
38tD  street,  New  York,  to  Long  Island  ;  the 
outside  diameter  is  2.J  inches,  length  15 
miles,  weight  31.5  tons, 

German  chemists  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  Irist)  peat,  and — have  secured  such 
remarkable  results  that  a  syndicate  has  been 
formed  for  the  manufdcture,  on  a  commer- 
cial scale,  of  the  various  products  that  may 
be  obtained  from  Ireland's  bog  lands  Une 
of  these  products  is  an  antiseptic  "  wool  " 
for  dressing  wounds.  It  possesses  absorbent 
qualities  so  great  that  it  will  soak  up  nine 
times  its  weight  of  moisture.  The  medical 
department  of  the  French  army  hds  adopted 
this  substitute  for  lint, and  iz.ooo kilograms 
ot  it  were  sent  with  the  expeditionary  force 
to  Madagascar. 

Those  who  own  their  homes  in  this  coun- 
try constitute,  according  to  tlie  census  re- 
port, a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  total 


number  of  families,  being  nX-  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.     Out  of    100  families.  %i  rent 
their  homes,  3s  own  free  of  encumbrance. 
and   13  own  ihem  encumbered  by  debt. 
Far  the  larger  rpoportion  of  proprietors  are 
among  the  farmers.     Of  100  farm  tamilies 
the  country  over,  34  rent  the  farms,  47  c 
free  of  encumbrance,  and  19  own  them 
cumbered  ;  while  of  those  not  farm  families. 
63  out  of  a  hundred  families  rent  iheir 
homes,  17  own  them  free  of  encumbrance, 
and  10  own  them  sutijcct  to  encumbrance. 
It  will  be  intere-ling  to  know    10  years 
hence  how  these  proportions  are  affected 
by  the  building  ana  loan  association.   1  hey 
have,  for  the  most  part,  developed  in  this 
country  within  the  last  ten  ye^rs,  and  iheir 
work  is  not  therefore  nearly  as  manifest 
the  reports  for  1II90  as  they  should  be 
1900. 

A  SiKniScant  Departure. 

Wiih  lh(  closing  of  anolheryear  when  b  revi 
is  made  of  the  coaditlau  of  aflalri,  it  ii  onlf  right 
thai  some  thought  be  Riven  to  the  physical  IxkI^ 
«hich  enables  cTei^one  to  tHitlle  with  life's 
problem.  It  suddenly  dawns  upon  many  thai 
good  health  has  been  greatly  impovedihed  by  the 
low  condition  of  the  blood.  The  lactic  acid  in  the 
vital  fluid  attacks  the  fibrous  (issues,  paitiinilaily 
the  joints,  and  causes  raeumaiiim.  Thousands 
of  peopk  have  found  in   Hood's  Sai 


m  curt  for  rheumatism. 


The  New  American  Music  System,  pub- 
lished by  King,  Richardson  &  Co..of  Spnng- 
field,  Mass.,  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  educational  public  because  of  (he  radical 
change  made  in  the  course  of  instruction  in 
music  in  the  public  schools.  Professor 
Zuchtmann,  the  author  of  this  system,  has 
devoted  the  past  twenty-two  years  to  the 
development  of  music  in  the  public  schooLi 
of  Massachusetts,  and  has  completed  a 
course  of  instruction  which  has  received  the 
Eniiorsements  of  the  leading  musicians  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  enthusiastic 
commendation  of  the  prominent  educators. 
M^ny  of  the  largest  cities  are  using  the  Am- 
erican System,  with  unprecedented  results. 

A  Woman's  Waist. 
The  natutal  waist  of  the  woman  of  aver- 
age height  is  about  twenty  eight  inches,  and 
any  less  size  is  attained  only  through  ar- 
rested development,  or  compression  by 
means  of  waleboneand  steel.  The  amount 
nf  room  msidc  these  twenty-eight  inches  is 
absolutely  needed  for  the  proper  working 
of  the  machinery  ot  the  internal  economy. 
in  spite  of  this  fact  girls  very  often  bind  the 
yielding  ribs  into  such  narrow  compass  that 
ihe  waist  measures  twenty  or  twenty-two 
inches  only,  and  you  will  now  ano  then 
hear  some  mother  of  a  family,  with  a  very 
different  waist  now.boast.  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of,  that  when  she  was 
nineteen  her  waist  measure  was  nineteen 
too  The  girls  are  not  anatomists,  and  they 
do  not  comprehend  the  matter;  they  obseire 
that  they  feel  as  well  now  as  they  did  be- 
fore, andwithout  weighing  the  thought  that 
It  requires  time  to  work  ruin,  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  always  will  leei  as  well. 
although  they  t)ave  been  told  and  taught 
that  in  poU-tnortem  examinations  it  has 
been  found  that  wherever  tight  lacing  has 
been  the  rule,  every  organ  was  out  of  place 
and  seriously  injured.  But  it  does  move 
them  a  trifle  to  be  told  that  red  noses  and 
eruptive  skins  and  flat  chests  are  to  be  laid 
10  the  account  of  the  too  slender  waist.— 
Harper's  Basat. 
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oenta  in  stamps  uid  ne  will  send  yon  ^ 
a  X  lb.  sample  of  the  beet  T  im-  * 
ported.     Any  kind  yon  mu;  select.        P 

HOW   ARE   YOUR         k 

CHINA  CLOSETS?  [ 


Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  and  r 
oraoked.  and  nnsnlted  to  setting  off  a  ^ 
apotless  Ublp-cloth?  We  will  re-" 
plenish  it  FREE. 

Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  ColTeeB, 
and  mi  a  jour  Leikllh,  wbea  you 
uao  get  the  best  at  cargo  prices? 
PREMIUMS  for  atl-Dinner,  Tea 
nod  Toilet  ttols.  Banquet  and  Hanging 
Lamps,  Watchen,  Clocks.  MnGicBoieS, 
Cook  Books.  Watch-Cloefci.  Clienile 
Table  Covtt^,  Cnpa  and  SanefrB, 
Platea,  Knives  anii  Forks,  Toniblers, 
Gobleis,  givtii  10  Club  Agents. 

nO^D  IHCQMES  ^;^;„^y,«f ';°8 

celebrated  Taaa,  Coffees,  Baking  Pow. 
der  and  Bpicea.  Work  for  all.  SH 
lbs.  of  Pine  Teas  by  mail  or  exprcn 
tor  (3.00 ;  charges  paid.  Headquar- 
ters in  U.  S.  for  Pure  Teas,  Coffees, 
Eitracts,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices. 
Beautiful  Panel  (siie  lii28 inches) 
FREE  lo  all  PalroOB.  For  full  f- 
particntsrs.  addreas  k- 


llts  bt  ksritu  Tsi  Co., 

31  &  33  Ves87  Street, 


P.  O.  Boi  280, 


NEW  YORK.  ^ 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  la  a  Joy  Forevsr. 
Vr.  T.  Faix  Oouraud'a 


ORIEHTiLCREAV,»NAClCALBEADTiF]EIt, 


r?lto.  T.  ao'fidNB,  Prop'T,  n  Onwi  Jonoai..  H.  T. 

Atm  ronnd  In  N. 'V.  Oily  at  R.  H.  tucr'i.Swra^ 
^rniab-i.  RMler**.  ud  otbtt  Pknci  Owdi  0eBl«L 


Every  Reader 

of  this  paper  who  has  not  our  catalogue  of 
teachers'  help,  should  send  3  card  asking 
for  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  10  save  time 
and  labor,  have  a  better  school,  and  ger  a 


mow. 


fuea      weo,      tHU;i 


eoooooo 

USED  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  BRINGS  RESTONSDNDAYi 
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TWO    BOOK    COURSES. 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Essentials  of  Arltlimetlc.    Pans  I.  and  II. 

By  G.  A.  SOUTHWORTH. 

IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

First  Lessons  In  Lang;uag;e,  and 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

B7  SOUTHWORTH  and  GODDARD. 
Theia  are  noiksof  itetliDg  merit.    Iheie  are  many  other  such  upon  our  list. 
Oar  Cara/adre,  iWea  Liil  aitJ  lrr<ni  •/  iitlnduclia^  an/  f xcAaa/a  i.af  ra  affticalid. 

tEACH.  SHEWELL  i  SUBORN,    New  York,    Boston,    Chicago. 


A  fflSTORY  OF  ART, 


By  Wn.  H.  GOODYEAR,  BA. 

'*  As  K  IcKl-twok  or  Aft  a  handv  volume  to  cut^ 
Europe  wkb  one  i.%  guide  lo  bl«ir>ric  art,  ibii  b 
>cem&  lo  be  pecullarlr  suitable,  both  by  reuoi 


'■levoTical  man 
~T\tAmtr 
d  ■■  a  Tfxi-Book'  o 


*'  Goodrear'i  Hlitory  of  Art  ii  al 

L_j TtJi-Book  on  Ibii  suoiect. 

with   lacreann|[   delivnt    i 


E.  A. 

CBU.V,  /Via.  Ch»rlntnt,  i.S.  C)  Ftmalt  SnmimMrj. 

Special  raiei  for  Introduction. 

A.    •.    BARNES    *   CO..  PabllAMi, 

5G  E>Bt  Tenth  St..  Nbw  York. 


gILYER,  BDRDETT  &  COMPANY,  Pnblishers, 

Approved  Text-Books  Embodying  Progressive  Educational  Hethods. 

BOSTON  NEW  YOHK  CHIOAQO  ^HILAOBLfHIA 


HAVE    YOU   SEEN   THE 

■^    ■^■•a      ^^    ••••••••••••■• 

MANIKIN. 

ItoontaiQsUfty  itlHerent  colored  plates  of  tbe 
■liiimaD  iMwlr.  one-tQlTd  llte-eiw.  Every  organ  (□ 
proper  position  ovur  tbe  neit.  Plates  [irlmed 
on  olotta  Bod  durably  muumwl  on  htuvr  bladers' 
ixwrd.  and  bound  in  alotb-  Klfty  ChuUBBbil  manl- 
'faBH  bAva  tK»B  tom  tor  fram  (3£  to  («0  each. 
TlUB  one  thau^D  Bmaller  answers  the  sune  pur- 
POBC.  It  IB  Just  rlKht  For  the  Htudenc  Price,  (A. 
Special  pnoe  to  suoecnbers,  14,  poetpkld.eecuntly 

X.  I.  EELLOOO  «  CO,.  Haw  York  ftnd  Chloaca 


FORTY  LESSONS  IN  GUY  MODELINt 

The  most  practical  book  oa  the  subject  Itui  ia- 


larka  out  a  ^Traded  k 


-Jusi 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 

GREATEST  \  For    giving  ,  TpcTsn 
LABOR    J  any  amount'  '^?'^" 
SAVING       ofpracticein 
DEVICE    [  arithmetic 


FOUR 
YEARS 


imary  addition,  throUKb 


cwJ"* 


£.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.  lav  Tork  &  Clilu^o 


looking  for. 
ilcostVon1y^7  ™i!rn''el,''includinB'po»ta«^ 

Eintz's  IllQStratlve  Blackboard  Sketchliig. 

H a i-e  you  ever  needed  lo  illmtme  aotne  point  of  a 
tiBO,  tbisii  Ibe  book  you  want. 


1 

^^^^ffi 

1 

Sc^ofKoksl 

^ 

^°^^S^^^ 

i 

3  ARTHURHDroS&COTCXXS 
K4Cooper  Institute,  KewYorkaij.§ 

i 

Sl^^^S 

pOSMBSlon 


E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO..  New  Vork. 


t  ALL  THE  CUTSt 

ARE    li^OIt    SALE 

At  Reduced  Prices. 

HulrTanit*. -JUc.  ver  nq.  In,,  lulnliuuin  prlcE. 
LI^^I?hlD».rc.peTM.lD.,mlDlmninprlar, 
73o. 

E.  L.  KELLOJC  &  C0..6I  E,9tb  St..  New  Vork 


^horse — it   costs 

■clhnn  it's  worth 

''  to  keep  It.  In  theMos- 

-  -«  the  necessity  of  re- 

naa  been   reduced  to  a 

.  Its  strength,  lightness 


t^ONARCH 


THE   NEW  YORK   EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 

OSen  ihe  best  opporluniiy  to  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  Colleges  and  special  teachers  of 
all  kinds  for  betler  paying  positions  for  Sept.  lEgj.  A  wide  acquaialaace  with  schools  both 
public  and  private,  and  school  officers  all  over  Ihe  L'oited  States,  as  well  as  Ihe  reputation 
of  recommcDdiae  capable,  well  prepared  teachers,  has  given  this  Rureau  a  prominent  ptace 
as  an  efficient  teachers'  agent.  If  you  wish  a  betler  position  or  know  where  a  teacher  is 
wanted,    write  (till  particulars  at  once  to  the  manager.    Form  for  stamp. 

H.  S-  KELLOGG.  Manager,  61   E,  9th  St.,  New  York, 


B  ORDER  OP  TKS  AQE." 


THREE  NEW  MODEL 

SMITH  PBEMIER  TTPEWRITERS 

NOS.    S,    3,    AND    4. 

HAVE   VOU   EXAMI.VED   THEM  7 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Hcretoroi.  OTerlooked  bjr  Other  Maaufacturera. 


^Jd„„  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
"■*"°t?,K'a°K  a Jl!i'nH'.>a"^ffir.'.'"'"'»'      Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


•        BENEDICT'S   TIME  j 

DUMmn'irwiTCHEs"^ 

A  sp£C/ALTv.  :,v= 

Ko  tnanate  (■  the  prlot  nf  our  IHamami*. 

Watches,       DUmoBda,       Chalna,       Blch 

Jeweliy,      and      SUranrKra. 

"THE  BKNEUICT." 


,   T))1>  patent  back 


-er^ 


BEiNEOICI'    BBO'X'HEZRV. 

.       KEEPERS  OP  THE  CITY  TtHB       . 
^^  Benedici    BnlMlaa,  * 

^r  Broadway* Cortlandt St.. Ne»  Vort-^^^ 
'^         BHTA  BLIOHBD,    IWIl.  r\ 
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**If  you  will  put  that  in- 
to fieures  for  me  per- 
haps I  can  understand  it." 


Concrete  Geometry 


FOR  BEGINNERS 


-      Prlc^  7S  c< 


Prepared  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  demand  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  quotation,  this  work  aims  to 
awaken  gradually,  by  simple  and  natural  methods, 
the  mathematical  consciousness  of  the  child  and  to 
guide  his  perceptions  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  him 
to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  demonstrative  geometry 
by  means  of  his  own  observation  and  invention. 

LuciEN  Augustus  Waite,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Cornell,  says :  '•  Hornbrook's  Concrete  Geometry  seems  an 
excellent  book  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended." 

Orek  Root,  Professer  of  Mathematics,  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, writes:  "Hornbrook's  Concrete  Geometry  should  be 
of  service  (i)  In  leading  to  the  study  of  Geometry  earlier  in 
the  school  course  ;  (2)  In  clearing  the  way  for  demonstra- 
tion, making  the  concept  so  clearly  familiar  that  the  logical 
movement  is  distinct.  I  shall  not  only  advise  its  use  but 
shall  urge  it  in  schools  where  I  have  influence." 


Sant  (lottpBld  tu  mny  Kdd 
with  tBaahan  of  niithai 


I-  UioDiatry  curdlDll^ 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COIVIPANY 

New  Vork        Cincmnaii        Clilcii;j        Boiton         Ailiati         PonJaad.  Ore 


ODR  STANDARD  REFERENCE  WORKS 


THE  NEW  CHAMBERS'S  ERCYCLOP^DU. 


In  ten  volume*.    Cloth,  $30.    Sheep,  $40.    Half  Wtm»^  945, 

LffPmCOTT'S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

KJitian  of  tiiyijuii  iitiud.  A  Complete  Pronooadns  Gkietteer  or 
Ge<}gTBphica1  Dictionary  of  the  World,  contftiniug  notice*  of  OVW 
129.000  placcS)  witb  reccm  Authemic  I  n  format  ion  ropecflng  the 
Countriei,  Islands,  Rivem,  Mountaias,  Ciiies,  Town*,  etc.,  in  every 
portion  of  the  globe.  Invaluable  to  the  Student,  Teacher,  Banker, 
Merchant.  Journalist,  and  Lawyer. 
One  Totome.  Lftrge  8to.  Sheep,  f  la.  Half  RumU,  $13.  Pftttot 
Index,  75  cent*  addltioiiAl. 

LIPPraCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Giving  Metnoirs  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries, 
from  which  may  be  gathered  a  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  tboie  who 
have  made  the  world's  history  famous. 
Doe  Volume.    LvK<  Svo.    SHeep,  (la.    Halt  Rnaaia,  $is    Pntsnt 
Index,  75  cent*  Additional, 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY 

Is,  in  the  truFSt  sense,  the  SlanJard  Dictieiiary  ef  the  Englitk  Latt' 
gitagt.  and  it  is  so  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  literary  men.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  may  be  readily  anccnained  b^an  inspection o( 
uur  literary  productions,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  cer- 
tain words  wherein  dictionaries  differ.  It  will  be  found  that  la  iir 
Irast  ihrte-foHTths  of  Ike  tIanJard  worts  of  Iht  languagi  and  in  mett  »f 
tke  leading  periodicals  the  Orthography  is  according  to  Worcester. 
Large  4to.  Sheep,  fio.  HalfRuaaia,  fia.  Patent  Index,  7s  cent* 
additional. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Spemeca  fagts  a/ any  gf  Iht  abovi  booii  unl  frie  on  applcaticn  lo  tht  pubHiktrl. 

i.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COnPANV,  Philadelphia. 


J)/XON'S  q7^%V^  P^ATC/^^ 

IF  you  are  not  familiar  with — 

THE  DIXON 

l\/lENTlON   The   N.   Y.  School  Journal,  and  send  16  cents 


for  samples— worth  double. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Awarded  Eleven  Medals  at  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


HSW  YORE: 
41  Barclay  Street. 


Philosophical  and 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

Fine  Chemicals,  Microscopes,  Accessories, 
Balances,  IVeigbis,  and  P/atiimm. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.,   Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108  Lake  Street. 


^vf^vv-^^ 


Aids  for  Teaching  Art  and  History. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  are  now  publishing  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  line  photographs  of  famous  buildings  and  monuments 
as  aids  for  teaching  Art  and  History.  Ptaytical  and  Chemical  Appantns. 

These  reproductions  are  about  20x28  inches  in  size,  of  the  same  HlcroKopei,  TeltKopcs, 

color  as  the  original  photographs,  and    do  not  fade  on  exposure  to  light.  ^  Phott^raphic  Soppllei, 

Optical  Lanterns  ft  Slides. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

.^H   illtislraltd  circular   s^fftinng  ikt  atbjtcis  thus  far  publishid,    will  tt  mailcil  e 

THE  PRANQ  EDUCATIONAL  COHPANY. 

646  Waahinrtn  Street, 
BOSTON. 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

APPARATUS 

Laberatoij  Supplies  of  Rvttj  DeacriptioD 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 

,  IMPOSTEas 


628AniliSt, 
PHIUDEIPHM 


TEACHING     •.• 

By  Electricity. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Ima  rloglnii  promollr  aDd  on  Mm 
gram,   uii  ■neirxlleBtipcAniiu 


Friclt's  Aulowallo  Electric  Proaraw  Cloolt 

d  Colleges.    S>il>(Bcton 


FRED.    PRICK,    Mtr., 

Wayne*lMra,  Fnnklln  Co.,  Fa 


80HOOX.  Sl  GOZ.I.EOE 
CXENOE    APPARATUS 

nodem  InBtruments  and  Ap> 
paratus  of  Highest  Btflclency. 

36o.fa£f  Catalog juslBMl.  FrttloSchaiil  Peaph. 

A^l^FRED  L.  HOBBIHB  CO., 

iSucccHon  to  NilJoMl  Bchool  Putt's  co_) 

WoTki  ft  BftlMioam:  170-lBl  Laka  St ,  Chlwkgo. 


Only  camfUle  Science  Faciery  in  iht  Wist. 

tNSTRUHBNTS  OF  PRBCIBION  TO  ORDKR 

OHIOAQO.  


E8TABLJSSED  18S1. 

EIMER&AHEND, 

205-211  Third  Ave., 
NIW    YORK. 


Laboratory    will 

nishcd  of  best  quality   ai 

reaaonable  prices. 

Glass  and  metal  appara 
tni,  apecial,  made  to  order, 
accordiog  to  drawiogt. 

GIbm  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  ptemisea. 


DRAWfflG  MATERIALS.  -    - 
SURVEYING    mSTRUMENTS. 

The  1»rg«i  and  beat  iisDitecJ  Hock  la  thii  line. 
We  are  tfTorouRhlr  familiar  vllh  the  requiremenli 
o[  kJ-.ooIi  ofBll;;radeaand  are mupplyUMI  moil  of  llie 
beiil  Colleaes  and  Unlvenllln.  Coireipandeenc 
mliciled.   TalaloKueoaapDlliailDn. 


READERS  will    confer  a  favor  by 
catinK  with  advertisers. 


The  Journal  when 


netitdRaultS 
MedianicKl  Means 

EMINGTON 

ectifies 

eprovzile 

.lietoric 

SUVNKVRDTraEWRITEX. 

^ir/urther parijculdrj  jee^ 
our  pamph/et"7^e  Zfucd^Ja/HC 
Use  ^the.  Typewrit^ TKbJch 
isscntjiee  to  anyaddresS'^ 

WrCMDFE  5BAnAN5  4  BBNEDrCT 
...»»       J2/ Broadway.  KewTferK 

APPLETONS'.^s 

IIRRARY  i-*fa"?-e; 
LiDni(ni,s"»'''stLu'''a 

I    I A  T  A    >"  t''^  hands  of  every  book' 

I    I V    I   V  buyer  in  the  land. 

L  I  W    I    19  SEND  FDR   THEM. 

D.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  PabUaban,  Nnv  York. 
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TBACHERS'    AOEHOIE8. 

AMERICAN   AND   POREIOH 

The  National  Educational  Rnroan  i,r£f=^,lifi.^S£~£r 

ProfeBori.  Principili.  AHiaunu.  Tutorm,  and  Gor- 
ji.  pSTAHI.lSHED  in   1884.     Twelve  yean  under  the  same  manaeet.     A  wide  ac- '  eraemes.  foreyerydepaiimcniofHutnininti  .reeom- 

S»  '-     quamtance  among  eduMlorainpromineot  positiiins  all  over  the  UniledStalei.  '  menili  (food  nehooli  10  pirenti.    Call  on  oraddreM 

'•^  SpecUl   a<)vaiitaei:9      Omrteous  tTealmeul.     Prompt  alleation.     Emdenl  service.  '  Mrs.   M.  J.   YOUNO-FULTON, 

#          TEACHERS  c.r  t(C0E0i«d  abiliiv  wanted  tor  advanced  poiiiions  ia  Pennsylvania                Amrriian  and  F^,ic-  Ti^kn^e  Aimtj, 
1      and  other  siates.     Address  tor  furlh.r  partieulan J3  UnUii  B<mhi,  M«w  Y<rk. 

R.  L.  MYERS  &  CO..  Proprietors,  \22-\2A  n«rket  St.,  HarrlBbarg,  Pa.  THg  lETROPOLlTll  TKiCHERS'  A6EICI 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES.     ^"^  '^""""""  --  -«-  - 

ETKKETT  O.  riSB  *  CO.,  Proprietor!. 


.V  0/ McH  J«(n«*i /or  UD.papa  .iff«u»  JfoMoI.  JVw.  TrArUnK"'    recoftniied   aMUlT  mated 

t  AlblHUtODPL,!^  Finb  Av«.,  IWB  Wabaih  Atb..  I »  King  St.,  Welt,  I  ISWiSo.BprliuBt.  I    )M3  Twelfth  St.,  ■  tft\>ntn^  for  high  (lulepuwtiooilBPeiio- 

BM(on,IUM.    I    B*«  York.    |      Chlcani.  111.      I  Toiodio.  Cuwda.]   L«<AD|*lea,  CaL  I  Wh1iIii(I0d. D. C.  (vlvaola   and   other  Itatei.        Send   (or  circulan. 

tao  Cenlnry  Building,  lllnne»iwll».  (Him.  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,    RobU 

^^^^_^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^.^_^^^^^^^^_^^_^_^_^_^_^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^_  L.  MTcn,  Manaiier.  HarriiburK,  Pa. 

(Udi  rear.) 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  a^  ^ -,^„  ■■  „inahie .,  p^^o,  to  Tu 

Provides    SchoolB   of   all    Oradsa    with    Competant    Teachor*.      AaslBta  ^7 " -"/i'"Vjnflue«e.     Itit  netelj-  heji. 

T«ohor«  with  Oood  Records  in  Obtatnlns  Positions.  «ln ^?f tout ihm  ^^^t  ili^Munc^^i 

CrrrtttmJimei  wilktehifl  tMcrri  anil  Itmthm  ii  imriinl,  ,    nJ^Ti-r    mnA    nmnimmla      n  _r 

BkB,l.A3i  r.  FBSMCB,  Xaavor,  M  Stmto  Bt.,  AllMtD7,  K.   T.  ,0a     tlAl   ti    nore         OuTi    -KeCOmmendS 

C-  W.  BARDEEN,  Svracusb,  N.  Y. 

"/Wouldn't  Handle  the  School."  n «'»""''»"■•■  t™*™'  »»•»« 


S' 


Oldest  and  beat  kaown  la  U.  S. 
Eitabllihed  iS};. 

3   East  T4TH  SxRitrr.  N.  V. 


»cHons£  WITH  CARP"  ^"'-^y^*^"-""^^ "-«'-->  Muslc^Uy  TruCs 

t///Vl/Ofc      rWlin      Vnn^.  position*  for  the  next  Khool  vear  that  the 


posit  I 

;   above  seems  almost   necessary 


a-nmc  above  seems  almost  necessary.  inthepurchaMof  any  Musical  Instrument. 
There  are  good  ichools,  good  teachers,  and  good  Bureaus.  A  goad  Bureau  is  one  that  rrmember  one  thing — k  grtttt  dul  !•  paid 
w.p=«,io.ul„l«,«.h.™b,r»o,....dl.r>l.i".  lorre|>«t.tloii.    Bui  ,.h™  you  ..]«. -i. 


Turn  Nmw  Yornn  Kouoatiomai.  BuitmAU  ia  hicieailoe  its  businesi  year  hf  year.    An  T^OTI^Yr       /\n/*^  i  \T 

eiceUect  ttputatioD  has  been  established  because  it  seeks  <i)  capable  teachen,  (3)  well  1^3  X  C  X  OIVUaJN 

prepared  teachers,  (3)  leacbets  in  all  respects  worth  recommendme,  (4)  places  for  these  —^i^— ^^-^— ^__b^^^_^^^^^ 

teachers,  and  (jl  because  these  teachen  are  heartily  recommended.  You  pay  [or  quality  only.     Yel  you  securc'a 

If  yoaateaSuperintendenlor  Principal  don't  waste  time  over  a  list  of  eachers,  or  if  seeking  name  which  is  a  household  ttrord  in  every 

.  pun  do  .«  b.  »U.a»l  .ilh  .  1.1  01  ™».d...  K™"lL°™,h."!,°.".;,  F.?,"."l.'  '"'■o'-'""- 

'  Jion  homes  the  name  c.stey  is  synonymoiw 

tVrile  tt  the  Burtau  Ikal  Rteommtndi,  "•'*>  *"«  music. 

H.  S.  KELLOOa,  Manacer.  No.  til  East  9th  St..  N.  Y.  g^ T :;u«'S;s';r.'n''t.""4ii? 

'  The  quality  of  the  Escey  is  vouched  for  by 

Charles  De  SUver  &  Sons,  Ho.  (0)  .loa  wm««  St.,  Phitadeiphta.  iildtSd.ow'VheT.'.tSl^oJSS 

PnbUslicrs  of  Hamilton,  Locke  ft  Clark's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  "  of  an  article  is  the  demand  for  it. 


■—    '    ~      .1  qf  «.  Jokn,  owl  Ltret  Illastrated  Calaiegue  tenl/ra. 


fflBfV*  etaiMtat  and  AaBrMMs*  CaMa  Qrammax^  adaptai)  to  the  In(erUB>ar  SertH  at  Blawlea.  snd       _         _ 

-■SiffirasiiJasSfrjsssswK /.-«*. «-.«-«.,  .--•.«„,«.  estey  orgak  company, 

,H«H.bH*M^fW»!>1w«aL^.  fcad  (or  t.rm.  •»!«.»  mule 


■rFabiiciioBfc  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


Cash  A  dva  need  Weekly  »  reii.wo  mo"  in  n.  »ic  oi  me  ""^■0*'*^-*»f 

International  Cyclopaedia  N?™&''c£ga'°'.nd'pb'ii^X'u^'  ^     MUSIC  SYSTEM 

2™i.'t.'™:'."D..St      DODO,  MEAD  »  COMPANV,  New  York  a  Chicago.  --SJSifJ"™  ."S"'.";  S'.'.'S'SS; 

—  The  ooiy  System  I ndoned  bT  Dndlty  Buck.  Dr, 

STANDARD  BLACKBOARD  STENQLS,  l^^^ss 

*'""                               ^                                                                                                                                         '  Tbetinly  SyitecBwIilcli  has  fatten  ontoriba 

THE  BEST  AIDS  FOR  ILLUSTRATION.               j  ''^""^'"'""'''"iT""™"'™ 

We  have  about  500,  including;                                                ;  ■yMB^^'mrrnlibxir  M  Liatei  *n  tirtadTtaKhtaai^ 

Unprecadented  reeulta  whcreve 

Maps,  Natural  History    Charts,  Language    Lessons,    Portraits,  ''KiiJoTRlcHJ^D^rrciK? 
'    Fruits  and  Flowers,  Physiology  Charts,  Animals,  Bor- 
ders, Rolls  of  Honor,  and  many  others. 

About  100  are  eniirtly  new.  A  large  reduction  for  quantities.  All  our  designs  art 
carefully  drawn,  well  perforated,  and  of  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit. 

pg"  A  sample  map  of  South  America  and  a  design  suitable  for  a  language  o 
drawing  lesson  will  be  mailed  postpaid  with  a  complete  catalogue  for  10  cents. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6i  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York  •"7™;- 


CORTINA  TEXT-BOOKS. 

TUK  CHBTINA  METHOD. 

y^™  \  In  30  Lessons.     Each  $1.51 

l3lh   and  Mb   EIMTIUNH. 
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Timely  Warning. 

The  great  •uccess  of  tha  chocolate  preparations  of 
the  house  of  Wafter  Baker  A  Co.  (established 
in  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 
many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 
of  their  name,   labels,    and   wrappers.    Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  pure  and    high-grade  Cocoas   and 
Chocolates  on  this  contlnsnt.    No  chemicals  are 
used  In  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s  goods. 
WALTER  BAKER  &  CO..  Limited, 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


For  Vertical  Writing.  ^^SSSD 
Use  JOSEPH    QILLOTT'S 

VERTICULAR      and       VERTIORAPH 

PENS. 

TbeHe  Peni  have  been  especlallj  designed  foi  Vertical  Writing,  after  a  formutB  arrived 
Kt  by  careful  study  of  required  conditions. 

JOSEPH   CILLOTT  &  SONS,  »■  Job"  street,  HEW  YORK. 


An  Ideal  Music  Reader  in  Chart  Form. 


Adopted  for  exclusive  use  In  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Used  In  every  city  In  MINNESOTA. 


c  acBT  cHAiTT  Foii  acaiHNBita.'TjtoitaUoHLy  Al 


a  raiHav  womt* 


L  "^^^^^^-^^VMBiwO  niiaHimirtuairCmrf  nuuniT  aitiicALiif  and  -rlto^iin 

KM!  FQIt -rCJnHOaiN}  «U  SHCIMCN  nWEB.lDKAl.?JB.C0.«4S3TJIHniD>¥AVX.ST.MlJL.MI 


SPECIAL    AGENTS    WANTED. 


THE  GEM  SPELLING  BLANK,  No.  U. 


Ducb  Id  *M{uc.    }6paK«>, 


PECnu.  LITTLE  it  CO.,  PnbUslitrs,  Gtngral  Scbool  Supplies,  5)  Riali  St.,  1. 1. 


BUICKBOARO   CLOTH,  S<ad  lor  SimpK. 

BLACKBOARDS,  Ai  Ki„d,. 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 
SCHOOL  AND  HALL  FURNITURE. 


SEND 
FOR 
CATA- 
LOGUES. 


R.  H.  GALPEN, 


3  East  14U1  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


KINDERfiARTENi 


Sand  for  Oatalog^e. 


T3EADER5  will  confer  a  favor  by  menUoning   The  Journal    when  cominuri- 
'^    catiDGf  with  advertisers. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 


This  preparation  by  its  action 
in  promoting  digestion,  and  as 
a  nerve  food,  tends  to  prevent 
and  alleviate  the  headache  aris- 
ing from  a  disordered  stomach, 
or  that  of  a  nervous  origin. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me. 
says : 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in 
Dervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia 
and  neuralgia  ;  and  think  it  is  giving 
great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thorough- 
ly  tried." 

DocrlptlTe  paatthlet  tret  00  appliotlon  (o 
Bamfiwd  CIuDileal  Works.  ProTldeBes,  B.  L 
Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitationt. 
For  sale  by  all  Dru^^ets. 


INFORMATION   ABOUT  THE  . 

I  daligf  aph  » 
Typewriter 


^  OUR  NEW  CATALOQUE 


Whan  you  s^  -     - , 

eur   new  P«per   Sample 
Caulague   ot   Typewrller 

J  American  Writing  Machine  Co.  \ 

1  UT  Broadway.  New  York.  t 

Jr.»y^;»ff  i*^  gr  yp  yr  gr  /r^gr-gr^ 


A  SCHOOL  without  ESTERBROOK'S  PENS^is  like  a  steam  engine  without  steam- 
Being  American  made,  of  standard  quality,  reasonable]  in  price  and  meeting  the  exact 
wants  of  teachers  and  scholars  they  are  indispensable. 

THE  E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO..  26  John  Street,  New  York. 
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Isolation  of  Teachers. 

In  too  many  cases  teachers  lead  a  life  as  thoroughly 
apart  from  the  community  in  which  they  dwell  as  though 
they  belonged  to  a  monastic  order.  Sometimes,  like 
poor  Ichabod  Crane,  they  are  simply  **  tarrying,"  till  a 
new  turn  of  politics  scatters  them,  in  spite  of  earnest- 
ness and  competence,  it  may  be.  Uncertainty  of  tenure 
often  deters  teachers  from  establishing  homes  and  shar- 
ing warmly  in  common  social  interests.  Among  the 
women,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  body,  this  sep- 
aration is  especially  marked. 

A  young  lady  may  live  in  a  town  an  entire  year,  meet- 
ing no  one  but  her  associates,  a  patron  or  two— quite 
likely  disaffected,  and  perhaps  a  few  ladies  of  the  church 
she  attends.  Her  evenings  are  passed  poring  over  her 
pupils'  papers,  and  preparing  herself  for  the  manifold 
subjects  she  is  expected  to  teach,—  music  and  drawing, 
bookkeeping  and  entomology,  physiology  and  history. 
Saturday  brings  its  teachers'  meeting  or  special  class. 
On  Sundays  she  writes  home,  and  feels  too  much  a 
stranger  to  go  out  among  people.  Thus  she  fails  to 
learn  in  the  natural  way  about  the  home  life  of  her 
charges,  family  traits,  and  the  spirit  of  the  community, 
and  many  things  are  harder  for  her  on  that  account. 

In  a  large  city,  and  after  years  of  experience,  it  will 
be  no  better  for  her  if  an  autocratic  superintendent  de- 
mands Saturdays  and  requires  so  many  gradings  and  re- 
ports as  to  burden  the  hours  after  school. 

Many  a  teacher  is  too  weary,  too  heartsore  at  times, 
to  go  beyond  her  little  room  in  the  boarding  house,  or 
to  say  more  than  "  Good-morning  "  and  some  common- 
place about  the  weather  to  the  people  who  breakfast  at 
the  same  table.  How  can  such  a  teacher, — her  horizon 
bounded  by  the  school-room  walls,— to  secure  high  stand- 
ings from  her  pupils  her  sole  ambitions, — give  vita] 
training  and  truly  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  the  great, 
busy  world  of  men  ? 

What  a  hold  upon  the  boys  has  the  teacher  who  knows 
something  about  birds,  dogs  and  horses,  yacht-races 
and  football,  as  well  as  subjunctive  modes  and  the  map 
of  Asia. 

When  the  community  realizes  that  unhappy,  homeless, 
nerveworn  teachers  cannot  do  well  by  the  children,  and 
that  every  social  courtesy  which  brightens  the  life  of  the 
teacher,  sweetens  the  school-room,  there  will  be  better 
and  more  joyous  teaching. 

Of  course,  society  is  not  a  charity  organization,  and 
teachers,  like  others,  must  give  as  well  as  get.    Yet  the 


apathy  of  many  parents  to  the  personality  of  their  chil- 
dren's instructors  is  surprising,  and  to  be  explained  io 
part,  only  by  the  machinery  which  separates  the  schools 
from  the  people.  And  the  best  interests  of  the  children 
can  never  be  conserved  while  it  continues. 

No  work  demands  buoyant  spirits  and  intellectual 
nimbleness  more  strenuously  than  does  teaching.  So  a 
teacher's  first  care  should  be  to  secure  these,  by  tennis 
playing,  tramps  into  the  country,  boating,  anything,  in 
fact,  which  gives  pleasure  and  fresh  air.  When  we  mix 
more  out-door  life  with  our  education  the  influences 
which  tend  to  break  down  the  health  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers  will  be  overcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  minds  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fossilize  or  degenerate  to  the  caliber  of  the  callow  asso- 
ciates in  the  class-room.  Those  only  who  are  in  touch 
with  the  world's  thought,  are  trustworthy  guides  of  these 
men  and  women  to  be.  Unfortunately  the  hours  of 
actual  service  required  from  teachers  in  school  work, 
seldom  leave  much  mental  vigor  or  time  for  study.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  that  not  the  actual  hours  in  school  and 
necessary  duties  result  thus,  but  the  useless  records  and 
reports,  or  perhaps  struggles  to  control  the  unruly. 

Really,  too  much  is  said  nowadays  in  behalf  of  the 
troublesome  boy.  Better  dispose  of  him  summarily  (by 
electrocution  or  otherwise)  than  that  the  energies  of  his 
conscientious,  hard-working  teacher  should  be  diverted 
from  the  majority  of  well  meaning  pupils  on  his  account. 
If  a  few  make  large  demands  on  a  teacher's  attention^ 
the  others  must  suffer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that* 
And  still  in  many  a  school,  marks  are  a  fetich.  It  cer- 
tainly is  of  far  less  consequence  that  Jimmy  should 
know  whether  his  history  standing  is  seventy-six  or 
seventy  seven,  than  that  Jimmy's  teacher  should  have 
time  to  know  present  history. 

But  there  are  the  vacations  when  some  solid  progress 
may  be  made  if  work  during  the  term  has  not  been  too 
hard.  Under  ideal  conditions  of  school  work  no  prudent 
teacher  would  ever  become  weary  in  body  or  inert  in 
mind.  Moreover,  so  much  inspiration  comes  from  asso- 
ciation with  these  fresh,  enthusiastic  young  lives,  that 
in  the  school-room  one  can  endure  more  than  a  usqal 
amount  of  nervous  drain. 


Some  Features  in  this  Number. 

Letter  by  State-Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner,  New 
York,  on  '*  Need  of  Public  Interest." 

*•  Oral   Education  of  the  Deaf."    By  Dr.  S.   Millington 
Miller. 

High  School  Extension :  The  Moline,  Illinois,  Plan. 
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Oral  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

By  S.  MiLLiNGTON  Miller. 

A  woman  who  is  assistant  editor  of  one  of  the  great 
magazines,  which  has  an  enormous  circulation,  declared 
in  a  recent  interview  that  the  editor-in-chief  declined 
point  blank  to  publish  anything  in  that  periodical  about 
any  one  that  was  dead,  or  any  one  that  was  afflicted. 
And  in  the  next  breath  she  burst  out  with  the  wish  that 
**  they  had  never  taught  the  deaf  to  speak."  She  had 
seen  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl  of 
Boston,  who  was  taught  to  speak  by  Miss  Sarah  Fuller. 
And  the  naturally  unhuman  utterances  of  that  sorely 
afflicted  girl  had  impressed  her  in  much  the  same  way  as 
would  the  wink  of  the  eye  of  a  corpse,  or  the  sound  of 
a  voice  from  the  dead,  or  the  leering  features  of  a  head 
severed  from  the  body. 

The  impulsive  words  which  this  woman  uttered,  how- 
ever, sound  the  keynote  of  the  question  -'How  shall  the 
deaf  be  taught?  '*  Shall  they  be  kept  together  and  iso- 
lated as  an  afflicted  class  by  themselves,  or  shall  every 
effort  be  made  so  to  modify  the  outward  visible  signs 
of  their  affliction  that  they  shall  pass  in  a  crowd  as 
ordinary  normal  members  of  society  ?  When  a  man 
of  means  loses  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  or  an  ear  in  the  war,  or 
by  any  accident,  his  first  effort  is  to  obtain  an  artificial 
member.  This  so  closely  resembles  the  part  he  has 
lost,  and  performs  so  many  of  its  functions,  as  to  relieve 
him  of  the  stigma  of  affliction. 

For  the  notoriety  which  any  pronounced  affliction 
induces  does  render  it  a  stigma.  It  is  positively  painful 
to  a  person  of  average  sensibility  to  walk  along  the 
street  with  one  of  his  ears  missing,  or  without  an  arm, 
and  with  an  empty  sleeve  pinned  to  his  vest,  or  swing- 
ing at  one  side.  The  necessity  for  an  ear  trumpet  is  at 
once  painful  to  the  deaf  person  who  uses  it  and  even 
more  so  to  the  friend  or  acquaintance  who  is  forced  to 
adopt  such  unusual  and  annoying  methods  of  conver- 
sation. It  is  doubly  painful  to  a  publican  by  the  way- 
side in  his  walk  :  a  benevolent  Samaritan  to  come  across 
a  publican  in  manifest  and  great  pain,  and  to  find  that 
this  publican  is  deaf  and  dumb  and  can  only  express 
himself  by  gestures  and  signs — a  language  with  which 
the  benefactor  has  not  the  remotest  acquaintance. 

Deaf  mutes  can  be  taught  to  speak.  All  over  Con- 
tinental Europe  to-day  dumb  children  are  learning  how 
to  use  their  voices  articulately,  and  the  old  manual  sys- 
tem of  communication  between  them  by  signs  has  been 
abandoned. 

In  this  country  short-sighted  self-interest  blocks  the 
way  to  this  radical  reform.  The  United  States,  which 
ought  to  be  the  first,  is  the  last  of  nations  in  this  branch 
of  education.  There  are  some  55,000  deaf  people  in  the 
United  States.  Two-thirds  of  this  number  were  congen- 
itally  deaf  and  are  therefore  dumb. 

Out  of  86  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States, 
only  some  17  follow  pure  oral  methods.  Out  of  9,542 
pupils  in  the  86  schools  only  800  are  taught  the  pure 
oral  system. 

It  may  seem  a  startling  proposition  that  a  child  that 
is  *  born  dumb  "  as  they  say,  can  learn  to  talk.  Most 
people  imagine  that  dumbness  is  the  result  of  some 
constitutional  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech  ;  that  a 
child  is  born  without  a  voice,  or  that  it  is  lacking  in 
some  necessary  physical  attributie. 

This  is  a  mistaken  notion.  Every  child,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, possesses  at  birth  all  the  vocal  organs.  To 
every  child  is  given  a  voice.  But  thousands  of  children 
are  born,  grosv  up  to  be  adults,  and  live  to  old  age  with- 
out ever  speaking.     They  are  said  to  be  dumb. 

But  you  will  always  notice  that  such  people  are  deaf. 
The  dumbness  is  the  result  of  the  deafness.  Every 
child  that  is  born  deaf  will  inevitably  be  dumb  also  un- 
less taught  by  the  new  oral  method. 

A  child  that  is  born  with  good  hearing  will  always 
learn  to  speak.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  of  a  child 
that  could  hear  well  and  grew  up  in  dumbness  ^ 

It  will  therefore  be  .seen  that  children  that  are  dumb 
are  so  because  they  cannot  hear.  Congenital  deafness 
is  a.  defect  that  can  never  be  thoroughly  remedied.     A 


child  that  is  deaf,  at  birth  rarely  if  ever  acquires  the 
faculty  of  hearing  well. 

But  a  child  that  is  born  with  good  ears  begins  to 
pick  up  first  one  word,  then  another,  and  in  a  few  years 
can  talk  well. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  few  facts  is  ob- 
vious. A  child  is  imitative.  The  first  vears  of  its  life 
are  given  over  wholly  to  imitation.  If  it  hears  a  sound 
it  tries  to  imitate  it,  but  if  it  cannot  hear  a  sound  it  will 
never  make  the  attempt. 

The  first  utterances  of  a  child,  as  every  fond  parent 
in  the  country  knows  who  has  seen  the  light  of  the 
household  try  to  say  **  papa  **  or  "  mamma,"  are  crude 
and  awkward  compared  with  the  same  utterances  a  few 
months  later.  Everybody  knows  the  difficulties  chil- 
dren experience  in  learning  even  an  approximately  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  such  words  as  begin  with  y  and  7£', 
for  instance.  But  after  a  time  correct  pronunciation  is 
acquired  through  incessant  practice. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  voice — the  capability 
of  pronouncing  words,  of  making  intelligible  sounds,  is 
a  thing  which  has  to  be  carefully  cultivated.  No  child 
ever  woke  up  in  the  morning  and  found  itself  able  to 
speak.  It  had  to  learn  to  speak  as  it  learned  to  walk. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  vocal 
organs  in  the  perfect  condition  to  which  they  have  been 
brought  by  every  adult  who  converses  are  the  result  of 
cultivation.  Every  child  that  is  born  deaf  has  these 
vocal  chords  in  their  normal  state.  But,  being  unable 
to  hear,  the  child  never  uses  them,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son it  is  dumb.  The  result  of  this  disuse  is  that  the 
chords  are  flabby  and  undeveloped. 

These  vocal  chords  constitute  one  of  the  most  deli 
cate  pieces  of  mechanism  with  which|the  human  frame  is 
endowed.  They  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  their  pur- 
pose, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  through  the 
countless  generations  of  men  who  have  preceded  us  on 
this  globe  they  have  been  steadily  improved  until  their 
highest  capabilities  of  expression  are  found  in  such 
singers  as  Patti. 

There  was  a  period  when  man  did  not  possess  any 
power  of  speech.  The  human  race  has  undergone  a 
gradual  development  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  Races 
still  differ  very  widely  in  capacity  to  express  ideas  by 
spoken  words.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  develop- 
ment of  a  race  of  speaking  animals  as  dependent  upon 
a  corresponding  advance  in  brain  structure. 

Pathology  teaches  that  when  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  (speech  center)  of  man  are  injured  by  accident  or 
disease,  the  power  of  speech  may  be  lost.  From  this  it 
is  evident  that  the  vocal  apparatus  may  be  perfect  and 
yet  speech  be  wanting.  It  thus  becomes  comprehens- 
ible why  the  vocal  powers  of  a  dog  are  so  limited  in 
spite  of  its  highly  developed  larynx.  It  lacks  the  en- 
ergizing and  directive  machinery  of  the  speech  centers 
in  the  brain. 

The  vocal  chords  are  like  the  strings  of  a  piano. 
They  are  placed  in  such  a  position  that,  when  played 
upon  by  the  breath  they  are  susceptible  of  producing 
an  infinite  variety  of  sounds.  They  respond  readily  to 
the  human  will  working  through  the  muscles. 

In  every  normal  adult  the  vocal  chords  are  stretched 
tight.  They  are  in  a  high  state  of  development  through 
constant  use,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  a 
man  were  to  cease  speaking  for  a  term  of  years  he  w  ould 
lose  control  of  these  organs  of  speech  to  a  very  large 
extent.  Alexander  Selkirk  reported  to  Defoe  his  diffi- 
culties in  reacquiring  control  of  his  powers  of  speech 
after  his  long  imprisonment  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. 

All  of  this  goes  to  prove  that  people  have  to  be  taught 
how  to  use  their  vocal  chords  and  that  the  latter  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  perfection  by  constant  practice. 

But  right  here  comes  in  another  curious  fact. 

A  person  wno  becomes  deaf  temporarily,  fVom  a  cold 
or  other  cause,  never  loses  the  power  of  speech  at  the 
same  time.  This  establishes  the  fact  that  speaking  is, 
when  it  has  been  once  acquired,  a  muscular  habit. 

Just  as  a  man  can  eat  in  the  dark,  so  can  one  who 
has  become  temporarily  deaf  continue  to  speak.    There 
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are  thousands  of  men  in  everyday  life  who  have  become 
deaf  and  whose  powers  of  speecb  have  not  become  im- 
paired to  any  extent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  speakingand  h paring  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  faculties,  but  that  when  unable  to 
heai  a  child  will  not  naturally  learn  to  speak.  The 
complete  success  of  the  oral  system  of  teaching  the 
dumb  to  speak  has  conclusively  established  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  other  connection  between  these  two 
faculties. 

The  oral  system  is  designed  to  enable  the  child  to 
cultivate  its  powers  of  speech.  Although  the  child  can 
not  hear,  yet  it  has  been  found  that  this  system  of  edu- 
cation enables  it  to  acquire  such  line  mastery  of  the 
delicate  organism  of  the  voice  as  to  deceive  even  the 
shrewdest  observers.  Without  hearing  a  word  they  utter, 
these  children,  taught  under  the  oral  method,  carry  on 
long  conversations  with  people  who  never  suspect  that 
their  speaking  is  purely  mecnanical. 

When  once  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  however, 
the  speech  of  these  children  is  notable  for  a  lack  of 
resonance  and  "  color."  It  is  almost  altogether  in  one 
key.  It  sounds  something  like  the  talking  of  a  phono- 
«raph. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  volume  of  one  note  of 
any  instrument  is  made  up  not  only  of  its  own  tone,  but 
also  from  five  to  twenty  overtones.  It  is  this  overtone 
<lua]ity  in  the  human  voice  which  gives  it  its  resonance 
— this  resonance  being  produced  by  reverberations  of 
the  voice  through  the  cavities  which  communicate  with 
the  nose  and  throat.  As  the  acoustic  properties  of 
these  cavities  are  very  much  damaged  in  the  blind  and 
deaf,  their  voices  resemble  the  pitch  of  a  tuning  fork, 
which  has  practically  no  overtone.  The  peculiar  "tim- 
ber" of  the  voice  of  the  deaf  can  only  be  understood 
by  listening  to  them  speak. 

St.  Denis,  New  York. 


Orthoepic  Right  and  Wrong. 

By  F,  Horace  Teall. 

(COMTINUED  FBOM    DEC.  Jl.) 

Many  people  who  think  they  know  how  to  pronounce 
correctly  all  common  words,  and  among  them  some  who 
do  not  actually  mispronounce  many  such  words,  would 
be  surprised  at  finding  how  many  differences  there  are 
between  their  own  practice  and  that  given  in  any  dic- 


tionary. It  seems  a  safe  assertion  that  few  of  those 
who  adopt  Worcester  as  unquestioned  authority  pro- 
nounce bulletin  as  he  did — as  if  spelled  teen  in  the  last 
syllable.  Bulletin  was  considered  by  Dr.  Worcester  and 
most  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  French  word.  Some  of 
the  English  authorities  of  that  time  even  represented 
the  sound  of  its  final  syllable  as  tang,  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  French  sound  of  tin.  Many  foreign  words  have 
been  first  used  by  Englishmen  with  their  native  sounds, 
and  have  afterward,  on  becoming  common  in  English, 
assumed  the  English  sound  natural  to  their  particular 
combinations  of  letters,  though  some  such  words  never 
become  fully  naturalized  in  sound.  Depot  and  debris 
are  two  of  the  latter  class. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  a  large  number  of  sci- 
entific words  are  pronounced  quite  differently  in  differ- 
ent dictionaries,  they  are  mainly  spoken  by  those  who 
use  them  most  in  a  way  not  fully  recorded  in  any  dic- 
tionary, A  young  woman  read,  before  a  gathering  of 
scientists,  a  thesis  containing  many  words  not  common- 
ly heard,  and  in  preparation  she  studied  carefully  the 
pronunciations  given  in  a'  dictionary.  Her  auditors 
commended  her  paper,  but  laughed  at  her  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Chemists  make  a  great  many  words  by  joining  a  num- 
ber of  elementary  names.  A  short  word  of  this  kind  is 
acetal.  Both  Webster  and  Worcester  accent  this  on  the 
second  syllable,  according  to  a  common  principle,  but 
chemists  are  guided  by  a  principle  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  most  common  one  in  such  cases,  and  preserve 
the  distinct  sound  of  each  element  of  the  word.  Thus, 
acetal  is  to  them  merely  the  first  parts  of  the  words 
acetic  and  alcohol,  and  they  preserve  the  plain  sound  of 
the  terminal  syllable  just  as  it  is  in  alcohol  and  so  ac- 
cent both  the  first  and  last  syllables  of  acetal. 

A  long  chemical  word  is  aldelhydodimethylprotoca- 
techuic,  and  in  speech  the  elements  should  be  heard  as 
if  they  were  separate  words — aldehydo  (for  aldehyde), 
di-,  methyl,  proto-,  and  catechuic. 

Among  those  who  best  know  this  principle  of  Speech 
one  would  probably  seldom  hear  the  common  mispro- 
nunciation  of  cocaine  as  two  syllables — co-caine'.  To 
them  the  word  is  probably  always  just  what  it  is  repre- 
sented as  in  the  books,  trisyllabic  (co  ca-in),  as  showing 
the  elements,  coca  and  ine. 

In  contrast  with  the  principle  that  preserves  the  prim- 
ary sounds  in  scientific  words,  the  common  principle 
above  alluded  to  is  that  of  lessening  or  removing  the 
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accent  from  the  final  element  of  such  a  compound  as  m 
a-ce'-^tal.  It  is  this  principle  that  has  influenced  all  our 
orthoepists  to  reject  bi'-cy'-cle  as  often  heard,  with  the 
long  I  sound  preserved  in  the  middle  syllable,  and  to 
say  bi-cy'-cle,  with  an  obscure  short  1  sound. 

We  have  not  attempted  anything  but  the  noting  of  a 
few  curious  Cacts,  and  will  close  with  one  other.  A  New 
York  morning  paper  recently,  in  answering  the  question, 
What  it  the  oprrect  pronunciation  of  bicycle  ?  said  that 
the  €y  should  be  slightly  accented  and  spoken  with  a 
** broad"  1  sound.  The  present  writer,  who  does  not 
claim  much  less  than  average  intelligence,  does  not  know 
just  what  a  ''broad  "  1  sound  is,  though  the  term  has 
been  used  by  some  orthoepists,  among  them  Walker. 

Bloom  field,  N.  /. 


The  Need  of  Art  Education  in  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  William  Ordway  Partridge,  in  an  article  on  "  De- 
Telopment  of  Sculpture  in  America,"  in  the  January 
F^nun  answers  the  question,  '*  How  are  we  to  educate 
this  people  to  an  appreciation  of  an  ? "  thus  : 

"  The  first  practical  way  which  suggests  itself  is  by  making 
art  education  in  the  public  schools  a  part  of  the  study,  and  as 
compulsory  as  word  and  cipher  languages.  Only  a  few  years 
have  passeid  shice  art  education  in  this  country  was  a  privilege  of 
the  rich.  Now  no  academy  in  the  land  is  considered  well  equipped 
which  has  not  a  certain  course  in  the  fine  arts,— -too  often  elected, 
we  r^et  to  say,  as  an  escape  fron  more  earnest  study  rather 
than  tor  the  love  of  beautiful  things.  But  even  this  aspect  is 
changing,  and  the  new  men  are  learning  to  care  for— to  under- 
stand—the great  masterpieces  of  the  world  because  they  afford 
an  order  of  enjoyment  and  growth  which  mathematics  and  ath- 
letics do  not  tumish.  We  must  endeavor  to  make  art  education 
a  genoiiK  thing,  a  living  force,  and  not  in  any  sense  an  affecta- 
tion,— ^iiot  merely  a  pretty  \km%  to  appear  in  a  catalogue.  Art 
education  in  the  public  schools  is  the  surest  and  simplest  way  of 
brii^^ing  this  people  to  that  state  of  development  where  they  can 
appreciate  great  art  and  what  it  holds  for  them.  Year  after  year 
bmgs  us  evidence  of  the  artistic  jiienius  of  this  people.  It  is 
neeotul  that  we  should  draw  out  wisely  and  with  discretion  this 
artistic  inclination  and  precious  instinct,  and  that  we  should  en- 
courage it,  not  only  by  the  generous  endowment  of  scholarships, 
but  by  personal  sympathy  whenever  and  whertver  such  genius 
comes  to  our  notice.  Only  such  discernment  and  sympathy  can 
beget  great  art  for  this  people.  And  only  in  this  way.  on  the 
other  hand,  may  we  become  a  highly  civilized  people.  It  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  imagine  a  high  state  of  civilization  with- 
out a  great  existing  art.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  conditions 
when  great  art  may  be  possible  for  us  depend  not  only  upon  effort, 
but  upon  time.    Art  never  comes  as  did  Minerva,  fully  armed." 


Letters. 


Need  of  Public  Interest. 

Many  years  ago  Horace  Mann  lamented  the  indififer- 
cnce  of  the  public  towards  the  schools.  He  predicted 
that  this  indifference  would  give  way  to  enthusiasm  and 
interest.  Although  he  did  his  part  well,  the  prediction 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  To-day  the  greatest  enemy  of  our 
school  system,  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  satisfac- 
tory progress  is  indifference.  It  is  one  of  the  problems 
confronting  us,  and  suggests  an  important  duty  on  the 
part  of  all  interested  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  educational  possibilities.  We  are  spending  great 
sums  of  money,  we  are  giving  up  great  stores  of  mental 
and  physical  energy  ;  but  the  greatest  obstacle  still  re- 
mains. How  shall  that  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
public  be  changed  to  an  awakened  interest  in  our 
schools  ?  "  Not  what  I  have,  but  what  I  do  is  my  king- 
dom,*' says  Carlyle. 

We  boast  of  millions  spent  upon  education,  but  what 
are  our  millions  of  people  doing  to  see  that  their  school 
facilities  are  the  best  that  can  be  furnished  ?  What  are 
they  doing  to  give  encouragement  to  pupils  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  teachers  ?     The  duty  is  not  fully  done 


when  the  law  is  obeyed  and  the  tax  paid.  How  can  the 
public  be  aroused  to  think  more  about  the  schools 
and  all  that  th^y  represent  ?  How  can  this  interest  be 
quickened  and  kept  active  ?  The  school  or  the  school 
system  which  plods  along  in  silence,  year  after  year, 
feeling  no  touch  of  encouragement  anywhere,  no  incen- 
tive to  strive  for  higher  and  better  things  will  never 
make  progress  except  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  years 
of  its  life.  There  are  mutual  duties.  The  sute  does 
its  part, — the  people  pay  their  school  taxes,  and  then 
too  often  think  their  work  is  done.  We  touch  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  to  supply  educational  needs — how 
shall  we  touch  their  hearts  to  give  us  those  impulses 
which  can  come  only  from  hearts  aroused  and  earnest. 
These  impulses  must  be  turned  upon  our  schools.  True, 
our  city  schools  are  doing  great  work.  They  ought  to. 
They  are  great  machines  and  they  run  with  amazing 
speed  and  precision.  But  even  here  parents  and  pa- 
trons take  too  little  interest.  There  is  often  too  little 
heart ;  too  little  attention.  Children  are  turned  over 
to  those  who  run  the  machinery  and  we  trust  to  Provi- 
dence to  give  us  the  finished'  product.  We  wonder 
oftentimes  why  it  does  not  meet  our  expectations. 

We  need  an  educational  revival.  We  have  political 
revivals  wherein  the  great  political  parties  and  govern- 
ments are  discussed;  we  have  religious  revivals  to 
bring  Christians  into  our  churches.  Why  not  an  educa- 
tional revival  to  fill  our  schools  with  happy  pupils  with- 
out recourse  to  compulsory  education  laws,  pupils  who 
pupils  who  go  to  school  because  they  love  it,  to  give  us 
pleasanter  school-houses,  more  professionally  trained 
teachers  ;  teachers  who  are  encouraged  by  kind  words, 
and  higher  salaries,  and  then  a  more  intelligent  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  all  our  schools.  JLet  us  have 
this  educational  revival ;  let  it  enter  into  our  churches  ; 
let  our  pastors,  from  their  pulpits,  sound  the  note 
which  will  awaken  this  interest ;  let  our  press  agitate 
a  school  reform  which  will  kindle  in  every  home  a 
deeper  reverence,. and  a  better  acquaintance  with  all 
that  relates  to  our  schools. 

Ex  President  Harrison  in  his  recent  paper,  on  "This 
Country  of  Ours,"  says,  "  We  need  general  assemblies 
of  the  people  in  the  smaller  civil  subdivisions,  to  be 
held  rtgularly  once  or  twice  a  year,  town  meetings  in 
which  two  questions  only  shall  be  considered.  First, 
are  the  public  officers  faithfully  and  honestly  transact- 
ing the  public  business  ?  Second,  are  the  laws — not 
this  law  nor  that,  but  all  laws — enforced   and  obeyed  ? 

These  are  timely  words.  Why  not  extend  the  pur- 
pose of  such  meetings  to  include  our  schools?  Who 
will  move  first }  The  pulpit  and  the  press  have  an  op- 
portunity to  arouse  the  people,  which  should  be  im- 
proved. Let  all  friends  of  education  awake  to  brighter 
vision,  and  our  educational  future  will  be  bright  with 
every  good  promise.  Charles  R.  Skinner, 

Albany y  N.  V.  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


DISPOSING  OF  THEIR  BRAINS. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y  —Dr.  Wildcr's  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Cornell 
Brain  Association,  for  the  brains  of  educated  and  moral  persons 
for  scientific  study  has  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  eight  brams* 
and  the  formal  bequest  of  twenty- five  more,  which  are  still  being 
used  by  their  owners.  The  collection  now  includes  the  brains  of 
a  lawyer,  the  lawyer's  wife,  an  educated  farmer,  a  teacher,  a  phil- 
osopher, a  college  professor,  a  dentist,  and  a  college-bred  woman» 
all  of  educated  and  moral  people,  which  make  a  strong  contrast 
to  Dr.  Wilder's  other  more  ordinary  collection,  which  bears  tags 
like  "  murderer,"  *' insane  woman.'  ''igciprant  black,"  etc  An 
old  soldier  sent  on  a  bequest  with  the  word  that  he  would  bring 
his  brain  before  he  died,  to  see  its  future  4<^-quarters. 

a  new  libel  law. 

The  International  League  of  Press  Clubs  proposes  a  new  law : 
(i)  The  suit  must  be  in  the  county  where  the  paper  is  printed.  (3> 
No  punitive  damages.  (3)  No  malice  to  be  presumed.  (4)  The 
stated  libeler  to  have  opportunity  to  retreat  on  notice.  (5)  £Quit- 
able  bonds  to  protect  defendants  against  heavy  costs.  (6)  The 
truth  to  be  a  bar  to  recovery.  (7)  Speculation  in  suits  should 
preclude  attorneys.  (8)  Change  of  venue  if  nectssary  when  local 
prejudice  exists. 
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State  Superintendency  in  New  Jersey. 

In  Toor  issoe  of  Dec.  14.  page  60$,  70U  axj  that  Supt.  FoUnd 
may  be  reroored  from  the  ofRce  of  state  superinteiident  oo  ac- 
count of  politics  and  that  it  is  fainted  that  Prnident  Green,  of  the 
State  Donnal  school  may  succeed  him.  As  they  belong  to  the 
mne  party  I  do  not  see  the  point  They  are  both  able  men.  I 
hope  tDCT  rcmun  in  their  present  positions.  1  do  not  bold  the 
MOiM  pofitical  views  as  these  men  do.  but  I  think  it  a  crAw  to  dis- 
place ^ood  men  from  non-party  offices  because  of  their  opinions 
on  national  politics.  J.A.H. 

/ftwari,  N  J. 

Consumption  Contagious. 
It  should  be  impressed  upon  children  that  certain  diseases  are 
contagious,  and  among  these  is  consumption.  In  some  houses 
a  consumptive  is  allowed  to  sleep  with  another  person.  And  not 
long  since  a  consumptive  teacher  was  found.  So  long  as  coo- 
somptives  are  allowed  the  freedom  oEsocial  intercourse  they  must 
recogniie  the  necessity  at  all  events  of  isolating  themselves  from 
children  andthoseat  all  inclined  to  tubercular  trouble.  All  homes 
in  which  tbe  germs  of  this  disease  have  been  scattered  should  be 
disinfected  and  repapered.  Sleeping  cars  are  undoubtedly  a 
source  of  infection.  The  trains  of  dresses  catch  a  surprising 
amount  of  filth ;  tubercle  badlU  as  well  as  other  germs  have  been 
"  '  ■"  'irts  of  women's  dresses,  whence  tT 
houses.     Tbe  communication 


n  contagion  and  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 
will  be  of  great  value.  The  need  of  free  ventilation,  tbe  destruc- 
tioD  of  the  germs  by  chemicals,  etc.,  can  be  made  plain  and  the 
subject  is  of  great  importance.  E.  M.  Nichols. 

A  Child's  Ghost. 


to  read  the  head-lines  of  newspapers.  He  bad  brought  the  1 
ing  paper  upstairs  and  was  looking  at  the  top  of  a  column  headed 
"  GmoU  of  a  Child  Seen,"  The  first  word  puzzled  the  boy. 
"  Mother,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  a  jee-hdst  ?"  "I  don't  know." 
said  his  mother ;  "  spell  the  word,"    "  G-h-o-s-t,"  spelled  Harry. 

Now  this  mother  believed  in  makmg  children  find  out  things 
for  themselves,  and  she  bad  instructed  Harry  in  the  various 
soonds  wbich  letters  represent,  and  made  him  notice  the  many 
silent  letters  wbich  occur.  So  she  said,  "  The  A  is  silent  in  that 
word." 

Harry. — "  Well,  then,  what  is  a  jfist  ?  "—He  made  the  word 
lityme  with  "  lost." 

Mother, — "  Tbe  f  has  its  hard  sound  as  in  ge." 

Harry. — Then  it  is  gflst" — he  still  rhymed  the  word  with 
"lost." 

Mother.—"  You  should  give  the  vowel  its  l<Mig  sound." 

Hairy,—"  That  makes  gost ;  "—he  now  rhymed  it  with  "  post." 
•■What  is  a  gost,  mother?" 

The  mother  gave  such  enplanaiion  as  she  could  of  what  a  ghost 
is,  and  Harry  wound  up  the  conversation  with,—"  It  seems  to  me 
about  as  hanl  to  w/  a  ghost  as  to  read  one, 

New  York  City,  Eliza  B  Burnz. 


Topic  Elxercise. 

AKBERGXIS. 

The  ancients  considered  it  to  be  of  vegetable  production  and 
similar  to  yellow  amber ;  thus  it  received  its  name,  ambergris — 
gray  amber.  It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  gener- 
ated  by  the  large-headed  sperm  whale  and  is  tbe  result  of  a  dis- 
eased state  of  the  animal.  The  disease  is  located  in  the  mtesdnal 
canal,  and  some  savants  suppose  it  to  be  caused  by  a  bUiary  ini- 

It  is  known  that  the  ambergris  whale  feeds  upon  tbe  cuttlefish. 
This  creature  is  armed  in  its  bead  with  a  sharp-pcHnted  cnrrcd 
black  horn  resembling  a  bird's  beak,  much  like  that  of  a  parrot. 
This  is  found — as  it  is  too  indestructible  to  be  digested — in  many 
specimens  of  ambergris  and  ma^  be  the  cause  of  the  diaeaae. 
Yet  much  of  tbe  finest  ambergris  is  entirely  free  from  tbe  toogh 
little  boms. 

The  discovery  of  ambergris  by  the  whalers  is  as  tmezpected, 
and  as  longed  for.  as  the  pearl  that  gladdens  the  peari  fisber.  It 
is  thehaijpy  event  of  a  lifetime.  The  substance  is  carefully  taken 
from  the  bowels  of  the  whale  and  is  packed  in  casks  if  it  is  in 
liquid  form,  or  in  sacks  if  it  is  dry  enough.  It  is  then  brougtat 
direct  to  Boston,  where  it  is  appraised  by  the  head  of  tbe  largest 
wholesale  drug  hrm  in  the  city.  That  which  is  more  like  putty 
usually  is  to  be  relied  on  for  making  tbe  best  mvket  ambergns. 
and  gradually,  as  it  dries,  it  turns  to  a  soft  squirrel  gray.  Tbe 
substance  lightens  in  weight,  developing  a  fasdoating  odor  al- 
most indescnbable,  like  the  blending  of  new-mown  bay.the  damp 
woody  fragrance  of  a  fern  copse,  and  the  faintest  passible  petf nme 
of  the  violet. 

It  is  an  indispensable  article  with  fine  perfnnters,  as  it  is  used  to 
give  permanency  and  lasting  qualities  to  .very  fleeting  scents. 
The  basis  of  "nose-gays"  or  ''  bouquets," as  handkerchief  odon 
does  not  come  from  garden  flowers.  These  are  iBdispcnsable, 
but  are  not  the  groundwork.  That  basis  is  always  one  of  tbe  four 
animal  odors,  >'.  e.,  ambergris ;  musk,  obtained  from  small  musk 
deer  of  Asia ;  civet,  from  the  civet  cat  of  India  ;  and  castor,  a  se- 
cretion of  the  castor  beaver;  tbe  last  has  now  about  disappeared. 
They  are  of  great  value  to  the  perfumer,  and  are  the  foundation 
in  almost  every  formula. 

The  essence  of  ambergris  is  obtained  by  mixing  three  ounces 
of  it  with  one  gallon  of  pure  alcohol ;  after  a  month  it  is  ready  for 
use.  This,  however,  is  only  kept  for  mixing,  and  is  lar  too  strocg. 
Only  when  it  has  entered  in  minute  proportions  into  the  "boa- 

?uets "  does  it  produce  those  agreeable  and  characteristic  per- 
iimes.  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  nerves  and  sensitive  nose  is 
mudi  like  the  happy  sensation  produced  by  harmonious  musical 
chords  on  the  delicate  ear,  or  the  perfect  blending  of  colors  to  the 
educated  eye. 

It  is  used  more  in  France  than  in  this  country.  Most  of  the 
ambergris  is  shipped,  therefore,  to  France,  where  it  finds  a  ready 
demand.  The  wholesale  drug  bouses  keep  ambergris  with  care. 
It  looks  like  lumps  of  dried  clay,  and  a  casual  observer  wouM 
never  stoop  to  pick  tbem  up.  Some  loosely  collected  in  a  wooden 
box  looked  like  lumps  of  brown  earth  or  wood  mold. 

Such  is  of  inferior  quality  and  would  not  brmg  more  than  $5 
an  ounce.  The  ambergris  of  more  value  has  a  value  of  $50.  The 
penetrating  perfume  becomes  oppressive  and  acts  on  the  senses 
with  the  effect  of  a  n 
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High  School  Extension. 

The  Moline  (111.)  Plan. 

As  described  by  F.  A.  Manny,  principal  of  the  Moline  high 
school,  before  the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. 

The  extension  idea  is  not  a  new  one  in  Moline,  as  the  following 
lines  will  show.  Some  years  ago  a  course  of  lectures  in  physics 
was  given  at  the  high  school  to  a  company  of  engineers.  This  is 
the  second  year  of  university  extension  lectures.  A  very  success- 
ful course  under  the  direction  of  the  National  School  of  Electri- 
city is  now  being  given,  and  the  managers  of  the  naval  reserves 
carry  on  work  which  may  be  placed  under  this  head.  It  is  my 
purpose  here  to  outline  briefly  those  efforts  in  our  city  within  and 
without  the  high  school  which  have  had  their  own  origin  in  the 
school,  and  whose  direction  lies  in  its  teaching  force,  members 
of  teachers'  families,  and  pupils  of  extension  classes. 

Our  idea  has  at  no  time  been  very  definite,  except  that  we  have 
wished  to  make  one  school  as  much  of  an  educational  center  for 
the  whole  city  as  possible.  Our  policy  has  been  entirely  that  of 
the  opportunist.  Needs  have  btcn  brought  to  our  attention  and 
we  have  tried  10  meet  them.  It  is  true  that  there  are  at  present 
more  demands  than  we  are  able  to  meet.  Before  mentioning  the 
lines  of  work  let  me  say  that  the  teaching  and  direction  is  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  in  all  cases  where  a 
charge  is  made  the  proceeds  do  not  go  to  the  teachers.  The 
school  board  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  work,  but  has  shown 
a  kindly  interest  by  furnishing  rooms,  light,  etc.  We  have  tried 
(I)  to  reach  that  large  class  of  young  people  who  leave  school  at 
an  early  age  and  in  a  few  years  repent  their  haste,  but  are  unable 
to  resume  work  in  the  day  schools,  or  are  unwilling  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  age  between  themselves  and  other  pu- 
pils. (2)  To  keep  our  graduates  in  touch  with  some  line  of  duty. 
(3)  To  reach  the  parents  of  the  school  children.  (4)  To  broaden 
and  deepen  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  high  school  pu- 
pils. (5)  To  bring  the  high  school  into  closer  relations  with  the 
grades  below  it  (6)  To  afford  teachers  opportunities  for  pro- 
gress along  educational  lines. 

In  enumerating  the  various  means  used  we  have  no  intention  of 
laying  claim  to  any  originality.  We  simply  give  a  report  of  what 
is  being  done.  We  have  used  every  idea  that  has  come,  whatever 
its  source  may  have  been.  Our  chief  agency  has  bet  n  the  work 
of  clubs :  I.  A  German  club  of  about  thirty  members  meets 
once  a  week.  It  is  made  up  largely  of  young  people  from  German 
families,  a  few  of  them  high  school  students.  The  work  consists 
of  debates,  talks,  plays,  spelling  matches,  and  music,  all  in  Ger- 
man. 2.  A  Latin  club.  Beginners,  a  machinist  and  his  wife,  a 
school  janitor  and  his  wife,  a  girl  from  the  training  class,  a  teacher 
and  a  railroad  clerk.  Th  se  are  specimen  members.  3.  A  Chau- 
tauqua club,  which  meets  once  a  week  in  the  morning.  The 
membership  consists  of  young  mothers  and  housewives  and 
young  women  of  the  city. 

4.  Two  Bible  clubs,  meeting  weekly  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  One  of  these  is  connected  with  a  local  church,  the  other 
has  a  membership  of  about  fifty  machinists,  editors,  ministers, 
housewives,  teachers,  pupils,  manufacturers,  of  all  churches  and 
of  no  church  5.  A  science  club.  This  and  the  next  are  not  yet 
in  operation,  but  are  all  ready  for  work.  This  club  will  give  the 
teachers,  the  members  of  our  training  class  and  pupils  expecting 
to  teach  an  opportunity  for  special  training  in  natural  sciences. 

6.  Trigonometry.  We  have  found  a  half-dozen  or  more  students 
in  and  out  of  school  of  marked  abilitv  in  mathematics.  These 
are  to  commence  with  the  new  term  the  study  of  trigonometry. 

7.  An  English  club.  This  is  a  course  in  paragraph  writing  for 
teachers  and  graduate  students.  8.  Sunday  club.  The  high 
school  is  open  Sunday  afternoons.  Many  take  this  opportunity 
to  visit  the  school  building.  The  boys  meet  each  week  from  4  to 
6  o'clock  to  read  and  talk  together.  The  most  of  the  questions 
taken  up  are  problems  in  practical  life.  Boys  have  many  subjects 
they  wish  advice  upon  and  which  they  have  little  opportunity  to 
discuss  except  under  unfavora^jle  circumstances.  This  club  gives 
them  a  somewhat  better  chance.  Some  of  the  books  taken  up 
for  reading  have  been  Ruskin's  **  Crown  of  Wild  Olives,"  Drum- 
mond's  "  Evolution  of  Man,"  Plato's  ''Republic,"  and  MacLaren's 
"  Beside  the  Bonny  Brier  Bush."  Those  who  attend  range  in 
age  from  16  to  2 q.  Of  a  more  general  nature  have  been  other 
cuisses,  as  one  in  taxidermy  on  Saturday  mornings ;  another  in 
lepidoptera.  This  summer  our  science  teacher  and  his  wife  took 
a  group  of  girls  with  the  proper  costumes  into  the  fields,  and  the 
summer  was  very  profitably  spent  in  the  study  of  butterflies.  A 
member  of  one  of  the  clubs  has  gathered  a  group  of  girls  together 
in  a  school  in  the  suburbs,  and  thev  are  reading  the  lives  of  noted 
American  women.  Another  member  has  a  group  of  girls  not  in 
school  studying  literature.  The  husband  of  this  member,  also  a 
student,. has  classes  every  noon  in  the  shop  at  which  he  works. 
Their  studies  are  algebra  and  Latin. 


HELPING  FOREIGN  GIRLS. 

Last  year  there  was  an  evening  class  for  foreign  girk  who 
needed  help  in  English  There  is  now  a  call  for  a  class  for  girls 
who  work  m  stores  and  are  unable  to  attend  day  classes.  One  of 
our  hobbies  is  that  work  and  study  belong  together ;  pupils  arc 
encouraged  to  earn  their  own  way  while  studying,  and  all  help 
possible  IS  given  them.  This  will  lead  them,  we  hope,  to  continue 
study  and  work  when  they  leave  school.  While  many  graduates 
enter  the  club  above  mentioned,  a  special  effort  is  made  to  start 
students  during  their  senior  year  in  some  line  in  which  they  will 
wish  to  continue  while  at  work  if  they  are  unable  to  attend  college 
immediately.  We  hope  soon  to  afford  an  oppoitunity  for  a  Latin 
club  for  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  Latin,  and  thus  lead 
them  to  think  of  Latin  as  a  further  means  of  culture. 

One  means  of  increasing  the  college  interest  among  the  pupils 
has  been  the  Friday  afternoon  lectures.  At  the  opening  of  the 
year  the  young  people  from  Moline  who  are  attending  college 
were  invited  to  give  a  college  program.  Representatives  of  the 
universities  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Michigan,  the  state  normal 
school,  and  Oberlin  presented  the  merits  of  their  re  spectiye  schools; 
college  songs  enlivened  the  program,  and  the  general  interest  in 
college  life  seemed  increased.  Next  month  a  graduate  of  Yale 
will  speak  on  Eastern  college  life  and  athletics.  These  talks  by 
outsiders  generally  take  the  turn  of  educational  work  or  life  and 
travels.  Every  other  week  the  hour  will  be  given  ijp  to  class 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  current  topics.  Of  a  similar  nature 
are  the  morning  exercises,  at  which,  besides  the  devotional  ser- 
vices, are  given  readings  or  talks  by  teachers  and  pupils.  At 
present  we  are  taking  up  J.  M.  Barrie's  "  An  Edinburgh  Eleven." 
These  exercises  are  frequently  connected  by  music  or  other 
means. 

WORK  IN  LITERATURE. 

In  the  literature  courses  there  is  an  attempt  in  all  our  work  to 
have  as  little  busy  work  as  possible.  Pupils  are  urged  to  organ- 
ize material  in  such  a  way  that  the  results  can  either  be  printed 
or  at  least  organized  for  the  use  of  others.  For  example,  one 
senior  is  at  work  collecting  references  to  all  available  material  for 
illustrating  American  literature.  In  order  to  make  special  prepa- 
ration she  has  visited  studios,  artists,  and  engravers,  in  order  in- 
telligently to  classify  the  pictures  she  finds.  Others  are  making 
outlines  ior  the  study  of  minor  American  authors  on  the  plan  of 
those  published  by  Professor  Hodgkins.  The  seniors  are  ex- 
pected to  do  library  work,  and  usually  one  evening  a  week  is 
spent  with  them,  in  groups  of  course,  learning  to  make  proper  use 
of  a  large  library.  One  of  our  chief  desires  is  to  have  the  pupils 
feel  that  the  school  is  a  real  force  on  many  sides  of  their  Ives. 
The  Sunday  club  helps  in  this.  The  building  is  open  also  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  and  the  boys  frequently  come  in  to  use  the  gym- 
nasium then. 

Our  building  is  especially  well  planned  for  social  purpose,  and 
we  aim  to  have  each  pupil  spend  at  least  one  social  evening  there 
during  the  year.  Generally  a  whole  class  is  invited  at  once. 
Sometimes  the  correspond. ng  class  of  a  neigboring  school  is  asked 
to  meet  them.  Last  year  a  series  of  afternoon  parlor  receptions 
were  given  Saturdays  to  the  girls  and  their  mothers.  Consulta* 
tion  hours,  both  in  the  day  and  evening,  the  week  before  the 
school  opened  brought  many  parents  and  practically  all  the  new 
pupils  into  the  school  before  opening  day,  or  that  on  which  courses 
were  arranged,  and  individual  programs  were  made  out  in  ad- 
vance. Each  day  from  one  to  two  periods  are  spent  in  consulta- 
tion with  pupils,  and  especially  those  of  the  first  year.  English 
work  and  their  weekly  reading  lists  serve  as  the  basis  of  this,  but 
the  range  of  subjects  consulted  upon  is  very  wide. 

PLEASANT  SOCIAL  EVENT. 

One  of  the  means  used  to  bind  more  closely  the  lower  grades 
was  an  invitation  issued  last  spring  to  all  members  of  the  high- 
est grammar  crade  and  their  parents  to  spend  an  afternoon  with 
us.  The  high  school  pupils  furnished  a  program  of  a  German 
recitation,  a  Latin  colloquy,  chemistry  experiments,  a  history  ex- 
ercise, high  school  verse,  etc.  After  this  the  visitors  were  given 
the  freedom  of  the  building,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils  received 
them  in  the  various  rooms. 

Of  special  interest  to  teachers  have  been  (i)  our  tri-city  confer- 
ences. These  consist  of  the  high  school  teachers  of  Moline,  Rodt 
Island,  and  Davenport.  Three  meetings  were  held  last  year,  one 
to  discuss  English,  a  second  for  the  sciences,  and  a  third  foreign 
languages.  A  course  of  free  lectures  is  also  in  progress :  the  first 
was  given  recently  by  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  on 
"  The  Social  Function  of  Public  Schools."  Professor  Dewey  and 
others  are  expected  to  follow  soon.  The  high  school  teachers 
have  established  a  circulating  library  of  profeftsional  periodkrals. 
I  have  no  program  to  propose ;  each  school  would  necessarilybave 
to  work  out  its  own  plan,  but  I  trust  that  whatever  is  done  mav 
prove  not  merely  extension,  but  also  intention  work,  and  that  all 
of  our  school  work  may  tend  more  directly  toward  helping  all 
citizens,  young  and  old,  to  find  their  real  places  in  socity  and  in 
social  life. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  summer  of  1896  is  likely  to  be  a  very  active  one 
as  far  as  summer  schools  are  concerned.  The  New 
Hampshire  summer  school  of  biology  is  already  out 
with  a  circular.  These  schools  are  looked  at  very  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  were  at  the  outset. 

Prof.  Charles  B.  Bliss  well  voiced  the  present  thought 
when  he  said  in  The  Journal  :  "  Devoting  a  few  weeks 
of  the  summer  to  study  does  not  interfere  with  rest  and 
recuperation,  but,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  enthu- 
siasm roused  by  the  work  adds  new  life,  and  increases 
ten-fold  the  recreation  of  the  summer." 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  young  lady  met  the  editor  and 
said  :  *'  I  saw  you  two  years  ago  at  Martha's  Vineyard 
summer  school.  I  had  read  the  notice  in  The  Journal. 
I  went  at  a  venture  and  was  delighted.  It  set  me  to 
thinking  I  ought  to  do  more  to  fit  myself  for  a  better 
position  and  now  I  am  spending  a  year  at  the  Teachers 
college." 

The  pupils  will  be  interested  in  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
about  which  there  is  so  much  talk  just  now  in  connec- 
tion with  Venezuela.  This  originated  in  1823  when 
several  European  powers  formed  a  coalition  against  the 
newly  formed  South  American  republics,  with  the  pro- 
bable design  of  dividing  up  that  continent  between  them. 
President  Monroe's  declaration  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress was  in  effect  that  the  New  World  would  hence- 
forth not  be  considered  by  the  United  States  as  subject 
to  conquest  or  colonizationby  European  powers.  That 
declaration  saved  the  South  American  republics.  In 
pursuance  of  this  line  of  policy  the  United  States  se- 
cured the  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the  French  in  1866. 


The  Venezuela  Matter. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Calkins  (page  656)  will 
be  read  with  sorrow  by  a  large  number  of  teachers  in 
this  country  and  abroad  who  have  learned  to  love  and 
honor  him.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pestalozzian  movement  in  this  country. 
Nor  did  he  rest  satisfied  with  the  achievements  of  former 
years,  but  remained  a  student  to  the  end,  as  his  large 
library  of  pedagogical  books  testifies. 


A  well-known  educator  of  keen  judgment,  wide  expe- 
rience, and  broad  information  concerning  city  school 
systems,  was  lately  interviewed  and  asked  to  name  the 
strongest  city  superintendents  in  America.     He  said  s 

"  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  and  Aid- 
rich,  of  Newton,  Mass.  are  the  great  superintendents — 
strong  in  pedagogy,  strong  in  executive  ability,  strong 
in  sympathy,  and  helpfulness,  each  a  type  by  himself. 
Next  I  would  mention  Powell,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Griffith,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Louis  F.  Soldan,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  in  him  the  elements  of  great  success,  and 
has  come  into  office  at  a  rarely  ripe  time.  If  he  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  give  convincing  evidence  of  his 
power  as  a  superintendent,  I  should  have  made  room 
for  him  in  the  list  of  five  asked  for.  Goss,  of  Indian- 
apolis ;  Rankin,  formerly  at  West  Superior,  Wis.,  and  at 
present  in  Minnesota ;  Frank  Cooper,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  ;  Button,  of  Brookline,  Mass.;  Gregory,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.;  Phillips,  of  Birmingham,  Ala,;  Cooper,  of 
Galveston,  Tex.;  are  all  very  strong  coming  men,  all 
working  on  modern  lines. 


For  several  years  there  has  been  an  unsettled  bound- 
ary betvyeen  English  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  President 
Cleveland  has  urged  England  to  arbitrate  the  matter. 
Lord  Salisbury  declines  this.  Mr.  Cleveland  says  it  is 
American  doctrine  since  President  Monroe's  time  that 
no  foreign  nation  shall  encroach  on  the  territory  held 
by  the  various  peoples  of  this  continent.  Lord  Salisbury 
says  this  is  not  international  law.  Mr.  Cleveland  says 
the  facts  about  the  boundary  should  be  ascertained  by 
a  commission,  and  Congress  authorizes  one  and  pro- 
vides $100,000  for  expenses  of  it.  This  brings  on  a  state 
of  irritation.  The  English  say  we  cannot  mark  out  where 
the  boundary  shall  be  between  them  and  Venezuela  ; 
we  don't  say  we  will,  but  we  say  the  American  people 
consider  it  their  duty  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on 
American  territory. 

There  should  be  no  excitement  and  least  of  all  no 

war     (i)  The  country  in  dispute  is  not  worth  troubling 

ourselves  about ;  33,000  square  miles  down  in  Venezuela 

are  of  no  account  financially.     (2)  It  would  be  far  better 

if  all  of  Venezuela  were  under  English  control — there 

would  be  some  chance  for  civilization  then.     (3)    Why 

are  we  so  stirred  up — we  who  paid  no  attention   to 

boundaries  when  the  Indians  occupied  this  country?  (4) 

Our  duty  to  a  sister  republic  has  its  limits.    What  did 

we  do  when  Chile  was  "  Chawing  up  "  Peru — a  sister 

republic?  We  shall  do  enough  if  we  find  where  the 
boundary  should  be  and  say  to  England,  The  world 
expects  you  to  be  just  in  the  matter.  (5)  To  go  into  a 
war  because  ''  England  is  a  bully  and  ought  to  be 
whipped "  would  be  the  height  of  foolishness  and 
wickedness.  (6)  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
Monroe  doctrine  has  any  relation  to  this  matter. 

Let  the  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  country  restrain 
the  fighting  spirit ;  it  is  un-Christian  ;  it  is  against  the 
good  will  spirit  that  ought  to  prevail  in  these  last  days 
of  the  year,  and  these  last  years  of  the  century. 

It  is  right  that  President  Cleveland  should  urge  arbi- 
tration ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  boundary 
commission  appointed.  It  is  bad  that  people  lose  their 
heads  and  talk  about  a  war.  There  has  been  a  dreadful 
war  in  Turkey,  and  we  have  been  talking  of  stopping  it 
by  force,  and  here  are  people  who  want  to  have  another 
one  between  the  most  highly  civilized  nations  on  the 
globe. 

It  is  this  spirit  we  deprecate — the  willingness  to  kill 
some  one  ;  some  are  so  excited  they  don't  care  to  know 
the  reason  at  all,  they  are  for  war.  We  are  opposed  to 
this  as  antagonistic  to  civilization,  progress,  education, 
and  religion.  It  is  a  very  different  thing 'from  fighting 
if  our  country  is  assailed,  or,  if  it  is  proposed  to  break 
up  its  unity. 

Leading  Events  of  the  Week. 

The  message  of  President  Cleveland  asserting  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine was  followed  in  both  London  and  New  York  by  a  violent 
drop  in  stocks  and  several  failures.  Stocks  were  also  gready 
affected  in  Austria  and  other  European  countries  On  the  con- 
tinent the  press  generally  has  taken  a  stand  against  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Brazil  is  reported  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to 
have  all  the  republics  of  the  Western  continent  recognize  it  as 

international  law. Nine  men  killed  and  two  injured  by  the 

bursting  of  a  steam  pipe  on  the  St,  Paul. Emperor  Francis 

Joseph  mtends  to  charge  the  law  of  Austrian  succession. The 

Italian  chamber  of  deputies  votes  supplies  for  the  Abyssinian  war 

and  expresses  confidence  in  Crispi's  ministry The  centennial 

of  John  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain  celebrated  in  New  York. 
President  Cleveland  proposes  another  issue  of  bonds  to  pro- 
tect the  gold  reserve. It  is  said  that  if  Germany  does  not  pur- 
chase the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  Denmark  will  give  it  its  inde- 
pendence.  Russia's  influence  in  Eastern  Asia  has  increased* 

greatly  of  late  and  England's  has  decreased ;  Turks  bombard 

Zeitoun;  the  Armenians  still  hold  the  city. Stepniak,  the 

Russian  agitator,  killed  by  a  train  in  London. 
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Norman  A.  Calkins. 

Dr.  Norman  A.  Calkins,  sup«rinlendeDt  ol  iba  primary  depart- 
menis  of  tbe  public  schools  of  this  city,  di«d  at  bis  borne  Dec. 
33.  Dr.  Calkins  was  born  in  Gainesville,  N.  v.,  in  i8it.  He  con- 
ducted institutes  for  many  years  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn  - 
sylvania,  and  Connecticut.  In  1S63  he  was  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  New  York  city,  and  from  1864 
to  1883  was  connected  with  the  Normal  college.  For  many  years 
he  was  actively  cocnecled  with  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation, and  since  1866  be  was  chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
He  was  identified  with  educational  journalism,  having  edited  a 
paper  called  the  SttcdtiU  and  Scha»lmait, 


change  has  taken  place  in  the  methods  and  beliefi  con- 
cerning education  right  here  in  New  York.  '  Tbe  atudj 
of  formal  grammar  as  practiced  ia  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  of  the  city,  where  he  began  his  en- 
lightened work,  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  Obscrr- 
ational  Method  has  been  adopted  and  even  the  despised 
kindergarten  is  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  as  it  stands 
to-day. 

In  1861  Mr.  Calkins  published  a  volume  entitled 
"  Primary  Object  Lessons;"  a  few  years  ago  his"Maai)al 
of  Object  Teaching"  was  issued.  These  volumes  have 
been  extensively  read  by  teachers  and  are  held  in  tbe 
highest  esteem.  In  1889  he  published  "  Ear  and  Voice 
Training  "  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.)  He  is  also  the  author 
of  series  of  ■' Phonic  Charts,"  and  "School  and  Family 
Charts."  All  these  publications  show  the  work  of  theprac- 
tical,  yet  thoughtful  teacher.  Still  they  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  monument  that  has  been  already  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  has  met  personally  with  maoy  thousands ; 
his  benign  and  friendly  countenance  has  been  seen  for 
many  years  at  the  gathering  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Associations  ;  the  meeting  in  1895  was  held  with- 
out him.  He  has  been  failing  in  health  for  several 
years  past ;  a  gradual  undermining  of  a  very  strong 
physical  frame  was  going  on,  until  on  the  33d  of 
December  he  passed  away. 


The  death  of  this  truly  great  American  educator  can- 
not but  cause  a  deep  feeling  in  the  wide  circle  in  which 
he  was  known.  He  very  early  was  interested  in  broad 
ideas  of  education  in  opposition  to  the  normal  methods 
used  in  the  schools  ;  in  this  matter  greatly  resembling 
Jacob  Abbott.  He  became  known  by  an  educational 
journal,  but  this,  of  course,  had  a  small  circulation ; 
yet  he  showed  in  this  his  comprehension  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  ideasand  his  adhesion  to  the  practice  of  them  in 
the  schools. 

He  stood,  for  a  time,  almost  alone  in  this  city  as  an 
advocate  of  object  teaching,  as  the  term  was  used  ;  but 
which  he  interpreted  as  observation  teaching  or  culture. 
The  New  York  city  schools  were  wholly  devoted,  in 
those  days,  to  a  formal  routine  ;  the  Outlines  of  Brown's 
Grammar  was  taught  in  the  primary  schools  ;  and  little 
attention  was  therefore  given  to  Mr.  Calkins'  pleas  for 
a  reform.  The  remarks  of  Supt.  Henry  Kiddle  arc  well 
remembered  :  "To  tell  them  about  glass, cork,  and  rub- 
ber may  amuse  them  for  a  short  time,  but  it  will  not 
take  the  place  of  knowledge  they  can  learn  and  recite 
in  answer  to  questions."  Mr.  Kiddle  was  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  school  that  made  a  close  study  of 
the  text-book  the  central  idea ;  and  nowhere  was  the 
practice  more  rigidly  followed  than  here. 

It  was  when  the  text-book  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power  in  New  York  city  that  Mr.  Calkins  proposed  tbe 
employment  of  Pestalozzian  methods.  Of  course  the 
first  proposition  was  met  with  a  decided  rejection  ;  but 
he  was  not  discouraged.  Thirty  years  have  rolled  by 
and  earnest  thinking  upon  educational  subjects  has 
given  a  high  estimate  to  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Calkins  in  those  early  and   arid   days.    A-  wonderful 
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n>  to  be  held  at  JackionmUe.  Fla..  FebmiT 

>nlT  line  via  Richmond,  Vj.    This  U  -' 

™  York  and   ~"       "  ~ 


Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Plant  System  offer  superior 
lime  to  delegate!  altendrog  the  annual  meeting  of  Sui 
tional  Educitinnal  Association!  to  be  held^at  Ji 

18.  19,  ao,  18^     T 

route  of  the  celebiated  "New  York  and  Florida  ipeciai." 
Pullman  It  stibuled  Iraina  between  New  York  and  St.  Augustine,  via  jack- 
soavillr.  Tfali  makes  only  one  niKht  oul  beiween  Boston  and  Si.  Anens- 
line.  Two  other  Iraini  daily.  Through  Pullman  aleepen  via  Waihingua 
and  Richmond  on  all  trains.  For  full  informailon,  tickets,  directions,  etc., 
apply  to  Jacob  H.  White,  E.  P.  A.,  Atlantic  Cout  Line,  sag  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  OT  J.  J.  Farusworth,  E.  P.  A.,  Plant  Syitem,  iCl  Broadway.  New 
York. 


Comfort  in  Travel 
is  realised  In  the  highesl  degree  on  the  famous  (aH  trains  o[  (be  MIchlfaa 
Central,  ''The  Niagara  Falls  Route,"  between  Buffalo  and  Chkasoincoi- 
nection  with  through  liaios  from  tbe  east.  Pasieneen  ara  e^nted  the 
privileeeot  stopping  off  en  rou-e  at  Niagara  Falls,  or  if  time  will  not  per- 
mit, can  obtain  from  (he  car  windows,  or  (he  platform  at  Falls  View  tbe 
grandest  and  mott  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  cataract.  All  di^ 
Itainsstop  five  or  ten  minutes.  For  full  informailon  inquire  of  local  tlckd 
agents,  or  addreii  W.  H.  Underwood,  Extern  Passen^r  Agenl,  Buffalo, 

n!  V. 


An  Oonce  of  Prevention 
ia  cheaper  than  any  quantity  of  cnre.     Don't  give  children  n 
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WHAT  A  TEACHER'S  ENCOURAGEMENT  DID. 

:ago. — Herman  Atkins  MacNeil,  fonnerly  instructor  in 
^  at  Cornell,  now  of  this  city,  has  won  the  Rinehart  Rom- 
e  in  sculpture,  entitling  the  holder  to  a  studio  and  other 
nodations  in  the  Villa  Ludovici.  at  Rome,  besides  1 1,100 
>enses.  Mr.  MacNeil  did  his  first  piece  of  modelinfj^  at 
— "  Putting^  the  Shot  "—from  the  then  champion  all-round 
of  the  university.  He  was  about  to  break  it  up  when 
*hurston,  director  of  Sibley  college,  interposed  to  save  it, 
aow  adorns  Sibley.  Professor  Thurston's  active  encour- 
it  is  what  led  Mr.  MacNeill  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
re,  and  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers  are  still  at  Cornell. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

James  B.  Angell  has  issued  his  annual  report  for  the  past 
year.  It  is  a  strong,  vigorous  characteristic  document 
"y  readable. 

total  attendance  for  the  year  was  2874  again  over  the 
s  year  of  169  and  making  the  largest  number  of  students 
attendance  Of  this  number  1551  were  from  Michigan 
1400  for  the  previous  year.  He  accounts  for  this  increase 
from  Michi^n  to  the  improvement  in  the  high  schools 
t  are  so  efliciently  preparing  and  stimulating  students  to 
iniversity  training."  The  4$  per  cent  of  students  outside 
ligan  represented  every  state  except  Nevada  and  sixteen 
states  and  provinces  Illinois  came  next  to  Michigan  with 
do  next  with  201,  and  even  Massachusetts  sent  23.  There 
'6  women  in  attendance,  494.  in  the  literary  department,  74 
cine,  three  in  law.  and  five  in  dentistry. 

otes  the  fact  that  hereafter  the  students  in  engineering  will 
lied  separate  from  the  literary  students  and  will  be  under 
igement  of  their  special  teachers  and  will  constitute  a 
e  school. 

experience  of  the  year  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  two 
s  made,  one  to  have  class-room  work  close  at  4  P.  M.,and 
to  limit  the  hours  of  class-room  work  to  sixteen, 
number  of  volumes  in  all  the  libraries  September  30, 1895, 
70",  unbound  pamphlets  17241  and  maps  1151.  The  re- 
circulation in  the  reading  room  was  122352  with  6469 
s  drawn  by  protessors  for  home  use. 
jtics  are  touched  upon  lightly.  The  completion  of  the 
»ium  is  announced  at  a  cost  $65134  14.  He  adds  that  vol- 
:Iasses  only  were  organized  but  the  '*  interest  displayed  by 
as  very  great "  and  that  "  the  beneficial  effort  upon  the 
ind  intellectual  vigor  of  the  students  was  marked."  A 
's  gymnasium  is  contemplated  and  work  will  be  begun 
The  funds  will  all  come  from  subscription, 
ssing  and  immediate  needs  are  the  enlargement  of  the 
Iding,  of  the  chemical,  physical,  anatomical  and  bacteri- 
l  laboratories,  of  the  library  building  and  of  the  hospital 
the  establishment  of  an  electric  light  plant,  and  the  erec- 
an  art  gallery."  W.  J.  McKone. 

m,  Mich, 


WHO  WILL  BK  PRESIDENT? 

Lansing,  Mich.— The  president  of  the  agricultural  college 
has  not  been  selected  as  yet.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  governor's  office  Dec.  17,  at  which 
the  whole  matter  was  discussed,  but  no  conclusion  reached.  The 
board  were  all  present  with  one  exception.  No  word  could  be 
gleaned  from  any  of  them  concerning  ex  Pres.  Gorton.  Secy 
Butterficld  said  there  were  some  twenty  candidates.  Among  the 
prominent  names  mentioned  recently  are  Edwin  Willets,  ex-pres- 
ident  of  the  college  and  later  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture 
and  still  of  Washington,  D.  C  ;  President  Louis  McLouth,  of  the 
South  Dakota  agricultural  college ;  J.  W.  Arbury.  ex-supt.  Bat- 
tle Creek,  now  with  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co. ;  Supt  David  Mc- 
Kenzic,  of  Muskegon,  and  ex-Gov.  Cyrus  G.  Luce.  The  latter  is 
high  in  the  councils  of  the  Grange,  which  organization  recently 
held  its  state  convention  and  endorsed  Mr.  Luce.  Mr.  Arbury 
received  three  votes  when  Mr.  Gorton  was  elected  and  is  venr 
near  to  Governor  Rich  who  is  ex- officio  member  of  the  board. 
It  is  announced  that  the  election  will  be  made  January  7. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  NEWSBOYS. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— The  Evening  Press,  of  this  city, 
has  fitted  out  a  school-room,  engaged  a  competent  teacher,  and 
provides  five  hours  instruction  per  day  to  the  newsboys  connected 
with  its  office.  The  work  in  the  school  is  so  arrangied  as  not  to 
interfere  with  their  work  for  the  papers.  This  is  practical  phil- 
anthropy. The  enterprise  of  the  Press  deserves  high  commen- 
dation. 

BLOOMERS  in  CALIFORNIA. 

A  number  of  the  women  students  at  the  state  university  at 
Berkeley  have  agreed  to  wear  bloomers  They  began  last  year 
with  a  "  rainy  day  "  costume— a  short  skirt  and  l-ather  leggins. 
This  fall  this  set  determined  to  go  a  step  further.  Mrs.  P.  is  a 
student  who  put  on  bloomers  and  no  skirts.  It  is  expected  others 
will  get  up  courage  to  follow  the  example.  The  wrap  is  a  regu- 
lar man's  overcoat ;  the  hat  is  a  derby. 

MEETING  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS,  NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  JACKSONVILLE,  FfcB    l8-20,  1896. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Atmore.  General  Passerger  Agent  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  writes  that  rates  of  a  fare  and  a  third 
upon  the  certificate  plan  have  been  authorized  on  account  of  this 
meeting ;  that  is,  parties  who  will  attend  should  purchase  regular 
tickets  to  Jacksonville  and  at  the  same  time  secure  from  agents 
certificates  showing  that  full  fare  was  paid,  and  when  these  are 
properiy  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  visaed  by 
the  special  agent  of  the  Southern  States  Passenger  Association, 
they  will  entitle  the  persons  named  therein  to  special  return 
tickets  at  one-third  fares. 

MORE  SCHOOL-HOUSES  TO   BE  BUILT. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.— The  legislature  authorized  the  city  to  ex- 
pend $5,000,000  "  for  the  purchase  of  new  school  buildings,  ad- 
ditions, furnishings  "  This  will  make  the  total  value  of  school 
buildings  of  New  York  city,  sites  and  structures  $20,000,000. 
For  the  land  $2,000,000  will  be  paid,  leaving  $^.000,000  for  the 
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t  lasts  in- 
'edibly. 

Best  soap 
the  world. 


SMITH'S  RAPID  PRACTICE 

Arithmetic   Cards. 


GREATEST  \  For    giving 


LABOR 
SAVING 
DEVICE 


any  amount 
of  practice  in 
arithmetic 


TESTED 

FOUR 

YEARS 


FfXHU  the  lowest  grade  of  pninary  addition,  throuffb 
ractiona,  percentage  to  adTance  meaiurementi.  34 
wts  of  16  cards  eacfa^  every  one  diflerenu  Price,  50 
cents  net  per  set,  postpaid.  Complete  seu  of  O  ir 
handsome  wooden  hox.    Price  on  application. 

E.  I.  KELLOGG  A  CO.  lef  York  k  Chlea|» 


HAVE    YOU  SEEN  THE 
MANIKIN. 

It  oontains  fifty  dUTerent  colored  plates  of  the 
human  kx)dy,  one-third  Ufe^tze.  Brery  organ  in 
proper  position  oyer  the  next.  Plates  printed 
on  Cloth  and  durably  mounted  on  heavy  binders^ 
board,  and  bound  m  cloth.  Fifty  thousand  mani- 
kms  liave  t)een  sold  for  from  $86  to  fflO  each. 
This  one  thougn  smaller  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose, it  18  Just  right  for  the  student.  Price,  $6. 
Special  price  to  suoscnbers,  $4,  postpaid,  securely 
packed,  complete  wttn  manual 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  A  CO..  Hew  York  and  Ckieago 


can  now  be  selected  with  the  certainty  of 
securing  valuable  books  only.  Our  new 
catalogue  of  all  the  best  books  and  aids 
for  teachers  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  for  6  cent  stamps,  much 
ess  than  cost.  It  is  the  result  of  months  of 
oatient  labor.    All  important  books  are  ac- 


curately described.  Special  prices  to  teach- 
ers are  made  on  nearly  all.  It  contains  100 
closely  printed  pages  and  lists  nearly  i$oo 
volumes.  It  is  the  most  valuable  gmde  of 
the  kind  ever  printed.  All  the  boolcs  listed 
are  kept  in  stock  by  us,  and  will  be  furn- 
ished on  receipt  of  price. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61   East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentionmg  The  Journal  when  communi- 
cating with  advertisers. 
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buildings.  Thes«  will  accommodate  i.ooo  pupils.  The  site  to 
be  devoted  to  one  school  in  the  seventb  ward  covers  the  whole 
block  bounded  bv  East  Broadway.  Scam mel,  Heoiy,  and  Gouver- 
neur  streets.  There  is  to  be  a  new  grammar  school  on  Henry 
street,  between  Oliver  and  Catherine ;  a  new  school  on  the  south 
side  of  Rivington  street,  between  Forsyth  and  Eldridge  streets. 
One  grammar  school  No.  41,  in  Hester  street,  between  Orchard 
and  Ludlow  streets  ;  an  annex  east  ol  grammar  school  No.  15— 
the  old  Fifth  street  school,  erected  in  1838:  an  annex  to  gram- 
mar school  No.  34,  corner  of  Broome  and  Sheriff  streets.  An 
annex  to  grammar  school  No.  15,  in  Fifth  street. 

FREK   LECTURES  ON  ART  HISTORY. 

New  York  City. -A  course  o(  eight  illustrated  lectures  on 
the  history  of  art  will  be  given  by  Professor  William  H.  Good- 
year at  the  Teachers  College,  West  120th  St.  Teachers  who  are 
interested  may  obtain  free  course  tickets  by  writing  to  Dr.  Her- 
vey.  the  president  of  the  college.  The  first  four  lectures  bear  on 
sculpture,  the  last  four  on  Italian  an.  These  lectures  are  given 
on  Friday  evenings,  beginning  January  10,  i  96. 

SEWING  IN  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS. 

Brooklyn,— This  city  has  appropriated  t6,ooo  for  the  teach- 
ing ol  sewing  in  the  public  schools.  Miss  Lucretia  M.  Phelps,  a 
graduate  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  and  of  Pralt  in>iiiule.  is  one  o( 
the  first  appointed. 

DISCUSSIONS  or  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  QUtSTIONS. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Dec.  ig. -Tbc  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  which  counts  among  Its  members  many  of 
the  leading  educators  of  this  country,  held  its  thirty-  first  scientific 
session  at  the  New  Centunr  Club  last  night.  "  Social  Obseri-a- 
tion  and  the  Modem  City  as  a  Laboratory"  was  the  subject  of  a 
■     ""     ......        .        .  ~  ^^^^^^ 

James  MacAlister,  of  Drexel  Jnatitute  discussed  the  paper.  Pro- 
vost Charles  C.  Harrison,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
sided. The  paper  and  discussion  will  most  likely  appear  in  the 
Amiials  of  the  academy.  These  Annals,  by  the  way,  contain 
many  valuable  articles  and  supplements  of  great  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  sociology.  It  IS  announced  that  with  the  January  issue 
will  be  sent  out  an  imoortant  monograph  by  Prof.  Simon  N.  Pat- 
ten, entitled,  "  The  Theory  of  Social  Forces,"  a  study  of  the  vari- 
ous steps  in  social  evolution,  particularly  of  some  hitherto  neg- 
lected processes  in  development.  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  as 
The  Journal  already  suted,  is  no  longer  editor  of  the  Annals. 
His  resignation  was  due  to  his  approaching  removal  to  Chicago, 
where  it  will  be  impracticable  for  him  to  give  to  the  editonal 
work  the  supervision  which  it  requires.  The  executive  con 
reluctantly  accepted  the  resignation,  and  requested  Dr.  Ja 
retain  his  connection  with  the  publications  of  the  academy  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Annals.  This  Dr.  James  consented  10  do, 
and  by  vote  of  the  executive  committee,  the  editorial  board.  Dr. 
Robinson  having  also  resigned,  was  re-organized  as  follows  : 
Editor,  Roland  P.  Falkner ;  Associates,  Edmund  J.  James,  and 
Emory  R.  Johnson. 


Eaper  by  Dr,  S,  M,  Lindsay,  of  the  University  of  PennsyUi 
'r.  William  Howe  Tolman,  of  New  York  City,  and  Presii 


Vermont. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  forty-sixth  anniut 
meeting  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Nov.  31-33,  "^^^  attendance  wji 
larger  than  it  has  been  for  many  years,  despite  the  fact  that  tht' 
place  of  meeting  is  remote  from  a  large  section  of  the  state.  Tbe 
good  attendance  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  (be 
local  attractions  and  social  features  were  skilfully  used  in  adra* 
tising,  and  in  part  by  the  introduction  of  a  strong  corps  of  spak- 
ers  from  other  states. 

In  some  respects  Vermont  has  given  other  states  a  model  this 
year.  In  the  first  place  the  advertising  was  made  as  attraciivt  as 
possible,  and  the  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  prospectni 
was  calculated  to  give  each  teacher  in  the  state  a  high  conceptioa 
of  the  character  and  tone  of  the  meeting.  It  certainly  paid.  In 
the  second  place  everything  possible  was  done  to  promote  soci- 
ability among  the  teachers  present.— a  beneficent  factor  in  such 
gatherings  all  too  often  omitted.  A  reception  was  held  after  each 
evening's  lecture,  the  most  t>eautiful  buildings  in  the  town  hci:^ 
used  for  the  purpose — the  Athenaeum  Library  and  Art  GaUery 
and  the  Fairbaolcs  Museum  of  Natural  Science.  Vermont  teach- 
ers have  strong  social  instincts,  for  not  only  did  tb--y  throng  the 
receptions  until  a  late  hour  each  night,  but  turned  out  tn  wMot 
to  the  convention  banquet.  All  these  occasions  were  strong 
factors  in  promoting  the  idea  of  association  and  the  associatioa 
of  ideas  among  those  present. 

The  program  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  was 
varied  and  comprehensive.  From  other  states  were  present 
President  E,  Benj.  Andrews  and  Wm.  J.  Tucker,  Prin.  Chas.  F. 
Kintj,  Mr,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Miss  Lucy  Whcelock,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Davis,  and  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolhear.  Among  the  speakers  from  Ver- 
mont were  Principals  A.  W.  Pierce,  Homer  C.  Bristol,  a  nd  F.  A 
Bagnall,  Miss  Harriet  Savage,  and  Hon.  Franic  Plumley. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuii^  year  :  Ptes- 
ident  S.  J.  Blaupied.  Monipelier  ;  ex-Com.  Chas.  H.  Morrill, 
Bakerstield  ;  £.  H.  Whitehill,  Woodstock  :  W.  P.  Kelly.  St.  John- 
sbury. The  Vftmonter  was  adopted  as  the  official  organ  of  tbe 
association.    St.  Albans  made  a  strong  bid  for  tbe  meeting  oeit 

Albany.— When  SupL  Skinner's  report  is  issued,  aiDong  other 
interesting  facts,  it  will  show  tliat  tnere  are  16,000  licensed  teach- 
ers in  tbe  state,  and  13,000  school  districts,  1 14  schools  commis- 
sioners, 34  city  superintendents,  and  33  village  supcrintendeoti. 
As  may  be  imagined,  the  correspondence  with  this  great  body  of 
teachers  and  officers  is  immense.  More  than  11,000  letters  tuve 
been  received  during  the  last  half  year.  More  than  360,000  ip- 
plicatioos  have  been  received  for  teachcts'  licenses,  each  one  of 
which  has  had  a  careful  examinaiioo. 

A  special  work  in  educating  the  people  in  Civics  was  under- 
taken some  ten  years  ago,  and  has  resulted  in  an  increased  study 
of  the  problems  of  good  government  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  our  present  method  is  a  government  by  a  party,  and  the  re- 
sult is  often  most  disastrous.  The  American  Institute  of  Civics 
aims  at  a  broad  study  of  the  problems  of  government ;  the  maga- 
zine it  issues  is  worthy  the  grand  cause  it  represents. 
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Committee  on  Rural  Schools. 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools  has  organized 
three  sub-committees  for  the  consideration  of  special  problems. 
The  work  is  outlmed  for  each  committee  as  follows  : 

I.  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE. 
(Committee :  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  W.  S.  Sutton,  S.  T.  Black.) 

1.  Revenues.— Permanent  school  funds;  taxation,  general 
and  local,  embracing;  state,  county,  township,  and  district  taxes  ; 
miscellaneous  sources  of  school  income,  such  as  fines,  licenses, 
gifts,  etc. 

2.  Expenditures.  Machinery  and  methods  of  distribution, 
general  and  local.— The  main  points  to  be  considered  are  the 
channels  through  which  the  funds  reach  the  schools,  and  the 
rules  and  methods  regulating  their  distribution  and  application. 

3.  Organization  of  Business  Administrative  Machin- 
E^^y«— jThe  county,  district,  and  township  unit  systems ;  the  con- 
solidation of  schools ;  the  transportation  of  pupils ;  county,  town- 
ship, and  district  high  schools ;  the  relation  of  rural  schools  to 
ciiy  schools.  Inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  main  social,  in- 
dustrial, and  economical  factors  that  condition  rural  education  ; 
as  demiiy  of  population,  wealth,  means  of  communication,  etc. 

II.  SUPERVISION. 
(Committee:  L.  B.  Evans,  C.  R.  Skinner,  Harry  Sabin.) 

1.  The  manner  of  electing  the  superintendent,  state,  county, 
district,  or  township 

2.  Minimum  qualifications  required  of  each,  and  term  of  office. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent,  state,  county,  district,  or 
township,  to  the  teachers  and  pupils,  as  officer  and  adviser. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent,  state,  county,  district,  or 
township,  to  school  officers  and  their  duties. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  state  superintendent  to  the  county  and 
township  superintendent. 

6.  The  relation  ot  the  superintendent  to  the  public  at  large  as 
creating  and  shaping  public  opinion  in  rural  districts. 

7.  Tlic  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  school  buildings,  archi- 
teaure.  sanitation,  and  hygienic  conditions. 

III.  SUPPLY   OF  teachers. 

(Committee  :  C.  C.  Rounds,  J.  H.  Phillips,  D.  L.  Kiehle.) 

T.  An  inquiry  into  the  assistance  rendered  rural  schools  by  the 
following  facilities  for  preparation : 

(1)  Normal  schools. 

(2)  Training  schools  in  high  schools  and  academies. 

(3)  Summer  training  schools. 

(4)  Institutes. 

2.  An  inquiry  into  the  means  provided  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  already  in  the  service. 

(f)  Teachers'  meetings  and  associations. 

(2)  Reading  circles. 

(3)  Libraries  and  current  literature. 

3.  An  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  electing,  employing  and  pay- 
ing teachers. 

(1)  By  what  authority  examined  and  certificated. 

(2)  By  what  authority  employed. 

(3)  Terms  of  engagement,  certificates  and  wages  paid. 

IV.   INSTRUCTION   AND   DISCIPLINE. 
(Committee:  W.  T.  Harris,  A.  B.  Polard,  L.  E.  Wolfe.) 

1.  Methods  of  teaching  and  government  peculiarly  affecting 
rural  schools. 

2.  Courses  of  study,  text-books,  and  other  appliances. 

3.  Working  programs. 

4.  Gradation  and  classiication  of  pupils. 

5.  The  relations  of  rural  schools  to  their  environments  ;  as  to 
farm  life,  mining  life,  etc. 


Fall  and  Winter  Associations. 

Jan.  I.— Minnesota  Stale  Teachers'  Association  at  St.  Paul. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  i-a.  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Des  Moines.  R. 
C.  Barrett,  ores.  ;  Carrie  A.  Byrne,  chairman  ex.  com. 

Dec.  3 J. -J an.  i-a.— Southern  Educational  Association  at  Hot  Springs 
Arkansas.  Prcs't.  J.  R.  Preston,  State  Supt.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Sec'y.  Supt. 
James  McGmnis,  Owensboro.  Ky.,  Tressurer  J.  M.  Carlisle,  State  Supt. 
Austm,  Texas. 

0«c.  31,-Jan.  I, -a.  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lincoln. 
W.  H.  Skinner,  Nebraska  Ciiy.  Prest.,  Lillian  N.  Stoner,  Valentine, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  1-2.  Western  Arkansas  Slate  Teachers'  Association,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

Jan.  1-3.    North  Dakota  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Grand  Forks. 

Jan.  a,  3,  4.    California  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Oakland. 

Feb.  i8-ao.  The  meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.    President.  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Feb.  38  a9.— Sixth  Semi-Annual  Meeting  ot  the  New  York  State  Art 
Teachers'  Asjociation  at  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City.  Walter 
Goodnough,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Pres. 

July  7-ii.>-Natioiuil  Educational  Association  at  Buffaio» 
N.  Y.  President,  Supt.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria,  ill.  Secre- 
tary, Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  flinn. 


New  Books. 


Shall  the  First  Year  Pupils  be  Introduced  to  Literature  and 
Art  ?  This  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Thomp- 
son and  Supt.  Thos.  E.  Thompson  in  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable, 
It  differs  former  the  usual  first  reader  in  selecting  its  material  and 
illustrations ;  the  form  are  fables,  myths,  fairy  tales ;  the  latter 
are  reproductive  of  the  works  of  the  world's  great  artists.  The 
matter  of  the  reading  cannot  but  interest  the  youog  child ;  he 
will  .strive  with  all  his  might  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  is  said 
about  the  interesting  picture ;  this  is  a  most  important  feature. 
The  authors  have  made  a  book  that  well  deserves  to  be  in  the 
bands  ot  children.    (New  Century  Educational  Co..  Boston.) 

A  little  volume  entitled.  Practical  Exercises  in  English,  by  H. 
G.  Buehler,  deserves  hearty  commendation.  The  author  had 
some  principles  before  him  at  the  outset.  He  has  not  wasted  a 
line,  but  in  1 50  pages  has  made  a  model  text-book.  Under  the 
discussion  of  articles  he  has  given  sixty  exercises,  and  each  de- 
mands thought  by  the  pupil,  and  so  the  use  of  words  with  ac- 
curacy ;  for  exampl<»,  he  says  tell  the  difference  between  "  Fire  is 
beautiful,"  and  *  The  fire  is  beautiful."  This  method  of  de- 
manding thinking  in  word  using,  as  it  is  demanded  in  number- 
using,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  volume.  The  author  rightly  ob- 
jects to  the  old  plan  of  correcting  false  syntax,  a  plan  The  Jour- 
nal was  among  the  first  to  declare  a  vicious  one.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.) 

The  use  of  son$i[s  and  music  in  the  teaching  of  children  was 
seen  to  be  indispensable  by  Froebel ;  his  "  Mother  Play  "  exhib- 
ited his  idea  as  to  what  should  be  sung  to  them.  A  volume  has 
been  lately  prepared  under  the  title,  Tne  Songs  and  Music  of  F, 
FroebeVs  Mother  Play  in  which  the  songs  are  newly  translated 
and  furnished  with  new  music.  The  arrangement  of  these  has 
been  the  work  of  Miss  Susan  £.  Blow,  who  has  been  identified 
with  kindergarten  expansion  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
volume  is  No.  33  of  the  International  Education  Series.  It 
has  illustrations  from  Lange's  work ;  the  translations  are 
poetic,  which  is  more  than  could  be  said  of  many  translations 
that  have  been  used.  The  music  is  new,  as  the  old  music  found 
little  favor  in  America.     It  is  a  collection  that  will  find  immedi- 
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The  Australian  *'  Dfy  Air^*    Trfatmeni  of 

Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catan'h,  Coughs, 

* 

Co/ds,  Laryngitis,  Etc. 


(Mention  this  paper.) 


15  Jlarvr.tt  .>r.,  1n>hchkrti:h,  Maka..  January  TO,  18M. 
Your  ini\tlnaOle  remedy,  Uyumft,  ha»  vurtd  mr  of  tatarrk  that 
hitd  diflnl  tht  i»>tt\'r  of  many  m>-culled  cnre*.  J  uroutd  not  be  uritkomt 
J{if.,mt'i  and  my  FtH'krt  Inhaler  vn  any  contideraticn,  lam  autject  to 
(tildM  (i»«'/  /  Jind  that  liyomri  brtaka  thrtu  up  at  unce.  It  weem*  to 
iHifinitf  Ihv  affected  part  like  mayic.  i  belierr  it  to  be  the  greatest 
nret^entitit>- of  pneumonia  ever  dnHorered.    Hyomei  kaa  aim  cured  a 

•    ••  •* — »--    ■ "  a  mont  chrxmtc  case  qf  A»thma.    For 

ind  nif/ht.    She  retired  to  her 
Uoymei,  and  tUpt  ncUuroily. 
using  Ilyomei  last  spring. 
MMa.  HATTIE  hAVIS. 
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Hyomei  is 

a  purely  veg- 
etable anti- 
septic, and 
desrroys  the 
Rerms  which 
cause  ciisea.se 

in  the  resmratory  orjrans  The  air.  charjfed  with  Hyomei,  is  in- 
haled at  the  mouth,  and.  after  oermeatinf;  the  minutest  air-cells,  is 
exhalc'l  throtijfh  the  nose  It  is  aromatic,  delijrhtful  to  inhale,  and 
gives  immediate  relief.     (Consultation  and  trial  free  at  mv  office. 

Pook«t  Znluaer  Outfit,  Complete,  hv  MaU,  $1.00, 

consisting  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber  (beau- 
tifully polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei.  a  dropt>er.  and  full  directions 
ui  ^*^^^-     ^^  you  ar«  X//7/  skeptical,  send  vour  address:  my  pam- 
phlet shall  prove  that  Hvomel  cures.    Are  vou  open  to  conviction  T 

R.  T.  BOOTH.  18  East  aoth  St.,  New  York. 
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Tbe  influence  oE  Froebel  on  the  world  h^  been  already  eoor- 
mous.  The  volume  Frtubets  GifU  exhibils  ibe  influence  ol  bis 
mind  on  two  piersons  who  have  been  practical  workers  in  the 
kindergarten  fleld.  Miss  Kaie  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Miss  Nora 
Smith.  The  volume  is  a  discussion  on  the  ten  sifts  proposed  by 
Froebel ;  possibly  an  explanation  In  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  child  would  be  a  belter  statement.  The  elder  author  wa«  a 
person  wbo  employed  these  gifts  under  the  inspiration  of  genius 
and  sympathy,  ana  it  may  be  said  that  the  book  itselt  contains  a 
great  deal  of  inspiration  It  shows  that  the  subject  has  been 
thought  over  and  over,  until  the  use  of  the  gifts  was  seen  to  be 
essential  to  the  unfolding  of  the  child's  power.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Plane  TrigoMomilry  by  S  L,  Loney,  M,  A.,  from  the  Univer- 
sity Press.  Cambridge,  is  the  second  volume  concluding  the  treat- 
ment dI  circular  functions :  it  is  conlined  to  analytical  trigon  me- 
try.    It  is  well  printed  and  contains  many  things  of  interest  to 

the  mathematical  teacher. 

A  series  of  German  school  text-books  have  been  received  from 
Messrs.  Maynard.  Merrill  &  Co.  Bilder  aus  der  Turkei,  edittd 
by  W.  S.  Leyon,  35  cents  ;  Robert  Slake  und  Cromwell,  bv  Rein- 
hold  Pauli ;  Die  Wtrke  der  Barm  kerti^keit.  by  W.  H.  Reil. 
40  cents;  Kolberg.hy  Paul  Hey se,  40  cents;  Ulysses  und  der 
^i#fromC.F.Becker's''Erzahlungenausder  Altcn  Welt."  25 
cents.    The  texts  are  chosen  only  from  modern  German  authors, 


in  order  to  give  the  pupil  specimens  ot  the  langu^c  as  it  is  now 
written  and  spoken.  Each  volume  contains,  either  in  excepts  at 
in  extemo.  a  piece  of  German  prose  which,  whilst  continuotu 
enouKh  to  'sustain  interest,  will  not  be  too  long  to  be  finished  in 

the  work  of  a  term  or  two. 

A  .'erics  of  French  school  text-books  have  been  received  from 
Messrs  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  Le  Chant  du  Cygnf^t  Georgei 
Ohnet ;  Uh  Mariage  D'Amour,^ai  Ludovic  Halevy.  25  cenu; 
La  Belle  au  Boil  Dormant  le  Chat  Bolte.  edited  by  B.  Minssea,, 
20  cents;  Huit  Ci^n'M,  par  Mile  Marie  Minssen,  edited  by  W.  S. 
Lyon,  2;  cents.  This  series  is  intended  principally  for  hegiooera. 
Each  volume  is  edited  with  notes  or  vocabulary  or  both,  as  Ibe 
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New  Books. 

One  of  the  cleverest  stories  lately  pub- 
li^hed  b  Dame  Pnsm  ;  it  is  aimed  at  the 
gills,  bttt  everybody  will  find  something  in 
it  that  will  interest,  it  i)  more  than  usu- 
ally well  illustrated,  and  the  illustrator 
ormgs  out  tbe  feeling  in  the  narrative.  Tne 
tide  is  well  chosen  ;  the  heroine  casts  beau- 
liiul  lints  on  all  she  touches,  in  fact  is  a 
lort  of  eanbly  fairy.  And  such  exist.  The 
iinvel  that  portrays  the  real  charming  crea- 
tures we  know  exist  helps  tc  lift  the  world 
[o  higher  plaaes  of  thought  and  action. 
[Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.) 

A  volume  sure  (o  caU  lor  some  debate  is 
A  Comedy  in  Spatmt  by  Iota.  It  is  pret- 
tily illustrated,  it  has  a  brightness  that  is 
not  usually  found  in  an  unsigned  novel. 
The  situatiODS  are  often  novel  and  surpris- 
ing, end  there  is  a  movcnent  imputed  to 
the  perso  lages  introduced  that  arouses  in- 
terest. There  are  miiny  unusually  good 
points  in  the  style  of  this  author,  (Fred 
erick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.) 

Poetrv  is  an  expression  of  life,  of  the  in- 
lerior  life  and  in  the  volume  Z.^ri'M  of  Lav* 
ind  Nature,  we  find  many  charming  con- 
ceptions of  thought  and  purpose.  The 
illustrations  are  by  the  same  hand;  the 
;iutbor  is  both  poet  and  artist.  Certainly 
Qcre  are  some  very  promising  things. 
LFredeiick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  YorK,) 

The  Twentieth  Century  series  includes 
among  other  volumes  T ht  Phantom  Death 
and  Other  Storiti,  by  W.  Clark  Rusrell. 
The  story  which  gives  the  title  10  tbe  vol- 
ume is  a  sea  story  in  the  best  vein  of  this 
well  known  writer  of  sea  stories.  Other 
stories,  such  as  "  tjrokers'  Bay,"  ''  A  Mem- 
ory of  the  Paci6c."  "The  Secret  of  the 
Dead  Mate,"  etc.,  ailso  have  a  flavor  of  the 
sea.  The  Sale  0/  a  Soul,  a  book  in  the 
same  series,  by  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  is  an 
intense  story  of  an  ocean  voyage  and  of 
love.  It  is  illustrated  by  H.  C.  Edwards. 
I  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.) 
I  The  title  of  the  book  Adn/t  in  the  City  ; 
or,  Oliver  Conrad s  Flucky^  tight,  by  Hor- 
atio Alger,  Jr.,  indicates  to  a  certain  extent 
toe  nature  of  the  ^tory.  A  boy  of  spirit 
tinding  himself  ihrouKb  cl  cumstances  cut 
'loose  from  his  home,  when  bis  Stirling 
qualities  were  recognized.— He  is  restored 
10  his  property  tigbis  from  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  a  conspiracy,  goes  to  col- 
lege, and  in  the  end  becomes  a  lawyer. 
(Henry  T.  Coaies  &  Co..  Philadelphia) 

Literary  Noies 
The  announcement  of  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  famous  eclectic  Magazine  Lu- 
(elta  Living  Agr,  from  eight  dollars  to  six 
dollars  a  year  A-ill  prove  of  more  than  usual 
interest  to  lovers  of  choice  literature. 
Founded  in  1844,  it  will  soon  enter  us  fifty- 
third  year  of  a  continuous  and  successful 
career  seldom  equaled.  1  he  essential 
features  which  have  characterized  the  mag- 
azine and  made  it  so  desirable  heretofore 
will  be  presen-id  during  the  coming  yi 
and  the  same  efforts  cominued  to  main 
(he  splendid  record  it  has  made  in  the  past. 
The  various  departments  of '■  Literary  Criti- 
cism," ■■  Biography.""  Historical  and  Foiti- 
cal  Information,"  "  Fiction  and  Poetry,"  in 
short  every  phase  of  culture  and  progress 
from  the  entire  field  of  foreign  periodical 
ill  have  their  reprcsentativi 
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A  School  Calendar  for  1896,  the  first  of 

its  kind,  has  been  issued  by  the  American 
Book  Company.  This  contains  a  great 
deal  of  general  infoimation  of  value  to 
superintendents,  teachers,  and  pupils. 
Among  other  Eealurrs  are  the  lists  of  legal 
and  other  holidays  in  the  several  states ; 
executive,  judicial  and  legislative  depart- 
ments of  the  United  Stales  government; 
stale  and  territorial  statistics,  including  date 
of  admission,  area,  and  population  ol  each 
state  ;  educational  statistics  of  states  and 
territories,  giving  the  names  of  the  superin- 
terdents  of  public  instruction  of  each  staie 
with  latest  school  statistics;  educational 
statistics  of  leading  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  names  of  superintendents  and 
latest  statistics  of  school  population,  attend- 
ance, etc.;  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States.^an  interesting  table,  com- 
piled by  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  education  Also 
the  usual  astronomical  and  chronological 
tables,  etc.  The  calendar  has  all  the  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  other  days  on  which 
tnere  is  no  school  printed  in  red,  and  small 
figures  show  the  numlier  ol  each  day  count- 
ing both  from  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  calendar  will  be  sent  free  to 
teachers  and  school  officers,  on  application 
to  the  publishers. 

The  peril  to  which  our  missionaries  In 
China  were  recently  exposed,  and  the  pres- 
ent insecurity  of  their  stations  in  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  lend  a  special  value  to  the  book 
entitled  Modern  Mistions  in  the  East  ( Har- 

Crsl.  In  that  work  the  late  Edward  A. 
wrence,  D.  D.,  gives  an  account  of  a  mis- 
sionary journey  around  the  world,  under- 
taken with  the  express  purpose  of  studying 
the  work  of  the  several  denominations. 


Under  the  sarcastic  title,  "Scientific 
Temperance,"  President  David  Starr  Jordan 
criticises  in  the  January  Popular  :iCttfue 
Monthly  women  reformers  and  their  laws 
for  the  teaching  of  temperance  m  the 
schools. 

Corruption,  the  new  novel  by  Percy 
White,  author  of  "Mr.  Bailey-Martin,"  is 
said  to  offer  a  very  striking  and  internal 
view  of  political  and  social  life  in  London. 
It  is  to  be  published  shortly  by  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

Hooa's  Calendar  for  1896  represents  a 
lovely  head  in  beautiful  brown  tints,  sur- 
rounded by  a  gold  frame,  embossed  and  de- 
cidedly "  up  to  date."  It  may  be  obtained 
from  the  druggists  or  by  sending  six  cents 
in  stamps  to  C.  I.  Hood  &   Co.,  Lowell, 


It  is  announced  from  London  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  copits  of  Marie  Corelli  s  last 
story  The  Sorrowi  of  balan,  have  been 
sold  previous  to  the  day  of  issue.  1  he  Lip 
pincotts,  who  publish  the  novel  on  this  side. 
are  prepared  lor  a  proportionately  large  de- 
mand for  [his  powerful  story. 


"I  AM  NOT  WELL" 

—Skyloci. 

You  don't  deserve  to  be. 
You're  sick  because  your 
appetite  overreached  your 
judgment.  Conscience  and 
Stomach  are  of  close  kin. 
"Live  and  let  live."  Eat 
slowly  and 

TAKE  BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


■■  II  there  is  one  plain  duty  for  [be  average 
citizen,  LI  is  to  obey  the  law ;  and  if  [here  is 
one  paramount  duty  for  public  officials,  it  is 
to  enforce  the  law."  Thus  writes  the  Hon. 
Tbeodore  Roosevelt  in  The  Sunday  School 
Times  oi  Movember  g.  Mr.  RooseveU,  in 
an  article  on  "  Observance  ol  the  Law," 
Slates  in  clear,  vigorous  language  his  ideas 
as  to  tbe  duty  of  public  oflii.ials.  and  of  cit 
izens  inrelaiion  to  public  ofhcials.  He  tells 
how  the  present  board  of  police  commiss  on- 
ers have  enforced  certain  laws  in  New  York 
city,  and  bow  much  ol  both  sympathy  and 
opposition  they  have  met  with  m  their  work. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wisely  avoids  passing  on  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  these  laws,  but 
lays  special  emphasis  on  the  point  that 
"  more  important  than  even  the  question  of 
what  a  law  is,  is  the  question  of  tbe  honest 
enforcement  of  the  law." 

Rudyard  Kipling's  famous  "  Jungle  Stor- 
ies "  bad  their  origin  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  editor  of  5/.  Nicholas  that  he  try  his 
hand  at  writing  stories  tor  the  young  read- 
ers of  that  magazine.  This  Mr.  Kipling 
was  ihe  more  ready  to  do  as  be  said  he  had 
"  grown  up  on  St.  Nicholas."  He  will 
write  for  it  during  the  coming  year— in  a 
new  vein ;  the  "  Jungle  Stories  '  are  fin- 

Among  recent  fiction  is  a  volume  by 
Mary  C.  Rowsell  entitled  The  Friend  of 
th*  Peifile.  It  portrays  in  vivid  language 
the  times  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  is 
handsomely  illustrated  by  able  ardsts.  It 
gives  a  glimpse  of  lime  when  government 
was  no [;ad ministered  for  the  end  of  jusiice. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.,  New 
York.) 

James  Jeffrey  Roche,  the  editor-poet, 
comes  rightfully  by  the  patriotic  fervor  that 
burns  in  his  Ballads  of  Biue  Water 
(Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.)  His  broiher 
was  an  officer  of  the  ill-fated  Vandalia, 
and  pcnshea  on  board  ol  her  in  tbe  Samoan 
cyclone.  Among  tbe  most  affecting  verses 
in  the  iiallads  arc  those  10  the  memory  ol 
itiis  beloved  sailor  brother. 

Interesting  Notes. 

In  1S09  Count  Romanzoff  sent  M.  Heden- 
strom  to  explore  ihe  New  Siberian  Islands, 
fitting  him  out  at  his  own  expense.  Heden- 
strom  reached  Lainoff's  lirst  island  and  was 
amazed  at  the  prodigious  stores  of  fossil 
ivory  it  contained ;  for,  although  the  ivury 
hunters  had  lor  forty  years  regularly  car- 
ried away  each  year  large  quantities  of  ivory 
from  the  island,  the  supply  ol  ivory  in  it 
appeared  to  be  not  in  the  least  diminished. 
In  about  half  a  mile  HedenstrOm  saw  ten 
tusks  of  elephants  sticking  up  in  the  sand 
and  gravel,  and  a  large  sandbank  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  was  always  covered 
with  elephants'  tusks  alter  a  gale,  leading 
him  to  hope  that  there  was  an  endless 
amount  of  ivory  under  tne  sea  Hedenstrom 
and  Sannikoff  went  on  to  Kotelnoi  and  New 
Siberia,  and  tney  found  ihe  hills  in  the  for- 
mer island  absolutely  covered  with  the 
bones,  lustis  and  teeth  of  elephants,  raino- 
ceroscs.  and  buRaiues,  which  must  have 
lived  there  in  countless  number,  although 
the  island  is  now  an  icy  wilderness,  without 
the  slightest  vegetation.  They  aUo  found 
that  in  New  Siberia  -  the  most  eastern  of 
the  islands— tije  quantity  of  mammoth  ivory 
was  slill  more  abundant,  and  tn  1B09  San- 
nikoff brought  away  lu.oou  pounds  of  fossil 
ivory  from  New  Siberia  alone. — Chambers' 
Journal. 

A  recent  discovery  in  chemical  science 
that  has  aiiracted  much  atientioo  comes 
from  tbe  London  laboratory  ol  Ludwig 
Mond.  Chemical  discovciics  come  thick 
and  last  now  a-days,  but  it  is  rather  s 
ling  10  be  told  that  a  well-known  metal-like 
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nickel  can  be  converted  into  a  stable  gas. 
and  by  such  a  simple  agent  as  coal  i;as. 
Mr.  Mond  has  lonnd  that  il  nickel  or  nick-  , 
el  ore  is  heated  in  a  suitable  furnace  to  a  | 
low  temperature,  and  a  s:ream  of  carbolic  | 
oxide  gas.  made  from  burning  coke,  be  . 
pa^ed  over  H,  the  nickel  wnllall  be  con^-ert- , 
ed  into  an  extremely  poif«Dous  gas  knoim 
as  nickel  carbon  oxide.  If  this  gas  is  passed 
through  lubes  heated  to  about  400  decrees 
F.  the  nickel  is  deposited  in  a  bright  firmly 
adhering  coat  the  carboaic  oxide  ^as  passes 
oSand  can  be  used  over  again.  The  pos- 
sibilities oF  this  discovery  are  important. 
Not  only  can  nickel  in  a  great  state  of  pur- 
ity be  separated  from  its  crude  ores,  and  so 
furnish  a  new  metallurgical  process,  but 
articles  of  metal  healed  to  40a  degrees  and 
introduced  into  the  gas  become  covered 
with  a  thick,  firm  coating  of  nickel  su- 
periiH'  to  that  produced  ny  electro  plating. 
Mn  Mond  has  taken  out  several  patents 
covering  this  process  and  mu;h  is  expected 
from  it  m  the  future. 

The  army  of  postage-stamp  collectors 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  Dutch  five- 
cent  stamp  of  exceptional  value  in  the  mar- 
ket. A  short  time  ago  in  the  Netherland- 
bn  letter-stamp  factory  at  Haarlem,  a  few 
sbects  of  &ve-cent  stamps  were  accidentally 
Minted  with  blue  ink  instead  of  yelkiw. 
Tbe  mistake  was  lir^  discovered  by  the 
postal  officials  at  the  stamping  of  the  letters. 
Several  had  already  been  sold  and  used, 
however,  and  a  sum  of  fifty  gulden  is  now 
offered  fjr  single  ;pccimci<s  of  these  mis- 
prints. 

"  It  is  piossible  that  there  never  was  a  case 
when  the  United  States  needed  to  watch  her 
English  cousins  more  closely  and  to  an- 
nounce her  Moaroe  doctrine  more  vigor- 
ously than  in  this  international  dispute  over 
the  boundary-line  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana.  If  England  succeeds  it 
means  a  loss  to  Venezuela  of  a  territory  as 
large  as  the  state  of  New  Yarn,  aid  of  gold 
deposits  which  are  believed  to  be  the  rich- 
est in  South  America,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  it  means  the  entire  control  by  the 
English  of  the  mouth  and  four  hundred  , 
miles  of  the  Orinoco  river.  The  question  is  , 
one  of  historical  records  and  maps,  and ! 
nothing  else.  Great  Britain  fell  heir  to  the  | 
rights  formerly  possessed  by  Holland.  Vene 
zuela  obtained  by  conquest  the  lands  for- 
merly owned  by  Spai-i,  ''he  problem  to 
be  solved  is  to  find  what  were  the  posses- 
sions of  Holland  and  Spain,  and  so  settle  | 
what  is  to-day  the  temiory  of  England  and  '■ 
Venezuela  Year  after  year  Great  Britain  ! 
has  pushed  her  way  westward,  until  she  has 
advanced  her  claims  over  a  territory  of  forty 
thojsand  square  miles,  and  has  included  j 
Barima  Point  at  the  entrance  to  the  Orinoco.  | 
She  has  refused  to  recede  or  to  arbitrate, ' 
and  she  should  be  made  either  to  submit  to 
the  latter  method  of  settling  the  dispute  or 
he  sent  back  to  the  Pomeroon  river,  where 
she  was  content  to  rest  her  claim*  in  1840. 
If  the  Monroe  doctrine  does  not  apply  in, 
this  case,  il  has  never  meant  anything  in  the 
past,  and  will  not  mean  much  in  the  future." 
— December  Harprr's  Magazim, 

A  winter  mail  for  the  upper  Yukon  has 
been  arranged  by  the  post-office  depart- 
ment at  Ottawa,  The  first  mail  was  niad<- 
up  at  Victoria  a  few  days  aKO.  U  i^  goio^ 
to  Juneau,  Alaska,  by  steamer,  and  ihencc 
over  the  mountains  to  Fort  Cudahy  by  dog 
UaiO.  ft  is  expected  that  Fort  Cudahy 
will  be  reached  about  tnc  middle  of  Jan- 
nary,  and  the  same  courier  is  expected  to 
come  out  again  with  a  return  mail  in  Marc  h. 
With  regard  to  the  statements  in  United 
States  newspapers  that  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities in  establishing  this  service  without 
consulting  the  United  Slates  officials  a.'ted 
anderhandedly,  it  is  asserted  at  Ottawa 
that  the  Canadian  post-office  drparfnent  is 


simply  sending  mail  to  a  point  m  Canadian  ' 
territory  mtb  which  the  United  :>tates  have  j 
nothing  whatever  to  do. 

A  number  of  young  quails  from  Canton,  , 
China,  were  received  in  Tacoma.  Wash.,  ; 
recently  to  be  used  for  breeding.to  Stock  cer-  I 
i-itn  parts  of  that  state.  Experiments  in 
stocking  the  woods  of  tbe  Pacific  coast  states 
with  various  kinds  of  imported  game  birds 
have  turned  out  vcrj'  successfully. 

A  potato  tercentenary  is  proposed  in 
England.  In  1596  the  first  potato  was 
planted  in  England,  in  Holbom,  about  the 
time  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  planting 
the  first  tnsh  potato  at  Voughal.near  Cork. 
For  two  centuries  toe  potato  continued  as  a 
botanical  curiosity-  When  first  eaten  it 
was  a  delicacy,  sometimes  roasted  and 
steeped  in  sack,  or  haked  with  marrow  and 
spices  or  preserved  and  candied.  When 
Parmeotier  developed  the  plant  in  France. 
Louis  .XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  wore  the 
flowers  as  ornaments.  Frederick  the  Great 
bad  10  force  the  Pomeranian  fanners  to 
plant  potatoes  by  the  fear  of  bis  soldiers. 
It  was  the  famine  of  1771-72  in  Germany 
that  first  demonstrated  the  \'alne  of  the 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road  mns  along  the 
shore  of  Ljke  Erie  and  through  Erie. 
Cleveland,  Fostoria,  and  Fort  Wayne. 


*■*■*****■*■* 


THINFICES 


D«      ■oftBBWl.     *\\t^m 
Imk  lor  m.  aUniD.^^ 


O.  U.  OOWOS  Hmat.Tn  Ej>« 


LADIES  I 

lojnUkikCipof 

GOOD    TEA? 

If    so.    send    this 


e«BtB  in  stanipm  uid  ve  vill  Kiid  von 
*  !>(  lb.  Mmpleof  the  best  T  im- 
ported.    Any  kind  yon  may  Klecl. 

HOW  ARE  YOUK 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


\j*  the  old  dishea  ehlpped  u>d 
ei«cked.  and  tmniited  to  setting  off  > 
■poUcM  iKble-rlotb?  We  wiU  re- 
pleniah  it  FREE. 

Why  drink  poor  Tcm  and  CMfeee, 
kud  min  your  health,  when  you 
rma  g«t  the  b«flt  at  cargo  price*? 
PREHIUUS  for  all-Dmner,  Tea 
ud  Toilet  Seta,  Buqact  sod  Hanging 
t^mpa.  Watches.  Clocks,  UnsicBoir*. 
Cook  Books,  Watch  dorks,  Clicnile 
Table  OoTera,  Cnps  and  Saucere, 
Plates.  EnlTes  and  Forks.  Tmublera, 
Ooblets,  given  to  CInb  Agents. 

GBSIIJIEBMB  n'.W',S"s; 

celebrated  Teaa,  Coffees.  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  SM 
Ibi,  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  eipreia 
for  ^.00:  charges  paid.  Headquar- 
ters in  U.  S.  for  Pure  Teas.  CoSeee, 
Extract!,  Baking  Powder  and  Spieca. 
Beantifol  Panel  (nm  llx38inehesl 
FREE  to  all  Paupos-  Foe  fall 
particulars,  addresa 

Tlis  bi  ksricu  Tn  Coi, 

31  &  33  Tesey  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  aS9.  NEW  YORK. 


FREEEgt^?;aag?; 

IwuhMe.   DlekaKlUji>nld.ll  anBHI...'<EwiviL 

$7S  a  Month— event  It  ga,  to 

WRITERS 


of  PhTileal  TrmlBli 


tALL  THE  CUTS 

Pu^Ulhnl  In  Tke  Sckool  JobibbI 

jvike:  fob.  S.A.IL.E: 

At  Rvduoed  Prie«s. 

HalfTHH,30e.  *er  ■*.!■.,  ■■■!■■■  priea, 
L.lar  EiclilBi*,  7e.  ^r  m.  1b..  lalBliBaia  vriea 

Or^rrt  ■boqid  Iw  mi  in  u  ■oob  m  po*slbl«  afMt 
eau  HpiHiBr  IB  tbe  paper,  u  kII  cut*  maw  be  dupoaed 

B.  L.  KBLLOGO  ft  CO..  Gi  E.gth  St     Niw  Yerk 

J.     M.     OLCOTT,  BUDItCARTHBB  K» 

W.  ft  A.  K.  Jebaaen'i  Celebrated  WaU  Mafi, 
Parker's  >sv  Straetaial  Map*, 
Amsrieaa  Itaadsrd  Qlobei, 


14ih  St.,  Kew  Tefk. 


.  , ,  copio,  etc..  ^. 

(OAd.  Oulfiuli, 

^Pe  w»Bl  more  lemcVis  ud  >fftni>,  benct  the  li 
ofla     Send  ic.  iluDp  -.' '.  RC  mkal  yn  gri. 
THitrr  BiutacH  Collaae  Co..  Weoalar,  Obia 


nrser'ptl'ni  and  Drieee  on  aovlteBtltD 


Bencbey,  Tool;  &  Supplier 

Lnmst  Pilots.    Headquartere.    SrnJ  for  CibloeiM. 

SpKiil  dlscoum  for  Scnoois  anJ  Claims. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  '^llSf/'- 


USE  BARNES'  INK. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mcn- 
Qoning     The     School    journal 
when  communicating  with  advertisers. 
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WELLS'  NEW  GEOMETRY. 

RECENT   IMPORTANT    INTRODUCTIONS. 
Harvard  University.  Amherat  C»llcge.  WllHamg  College. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  Waalilngton  and    Lee  Unl- 

vcrsity.  and  University  of  North  Carolina 


LEACH.    SHeWBLL    S    SANBORN. 

NEW  YORK:  BOSTON:  CHICAGO ^ 

67  Fifth  Avanua.  202  Davonatilr«  8tr««t,  lOO  Wabaah  Avanue. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


HERBARTandtheHERBARTIANS 

By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph,D.,  President  of  Swanhmore  College.      lamo, 
168  pages,    ti.oo.  net,    (Crest  Educators  Series.) 


Jiut  at  this  timt  no  subject  is  atincllne  the  allention  of  cducaton  so  much  u  ihe  Report  of  the 
ComiDiltee  or  Fifteen  il  the  Cleveland  meettne;,  Department  of  SuperinlendeDce,  The  bUbject  of 
this  book  was  also  the  subjecl  ot  chief  inlemt  there,  and  iLi  author.  Dr.  DeGarmo,  waa  a  conspicuous 
leader  Id  the  discussion.  Thr  book  is  a  careful  erpovtlon  of  the  Herbartiao  TheoTf  of  Education  at 
expressed  bf  Herbart  himself  and  developed  by  Ziller,  SlOf,  Frlck,  RelD.  and  the  American  school. 

Sent  fotlpaid  at  the  givin  price.      WriU  for  a  compliU  circular  of  tkt  Series, 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS.     NEW     YORK. 


Parker's  Talks 
on  Pedagogics 

The  greatest  Educational  Boole  of  the 
time.     Col.  Parker's  greatest  work. 

It  will  give  you  new  inspiratioa  for  nest 
year's  work.  You  can't  aJSonl  to  let  the 
year  go  by  without  needing  it.  507  pagEL 
Handsomely  bound. 

Price  $1.50;  to  teachers  $1.20;  posoge 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO^ 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


No  mwe  rleflc 


mvDtaiT  readlDg  ii 


}aiitta.''-^Fihuai((lii«  la  Avh. 


"  I  ttilnk  <bU  IxKik  iboDld  (d  loto  all  Hliaoli  m  ■  nrerenoe  l»ok,  rarolilitDi  tb< 

■richtr  villi  teiu  tor  Ulkt  on  patrtoUHn/'—W.  T.  ILiiut,  u.  H.  Ormmuiriotiri 

'  George  Washington  Day  by  Day, 

■minadon  on  receipt  of  •1.73.  '  oover.      en     or  n- 

'  m  BIKER  t  TITLOR  CO.,  Fnbs.,  1 1 7  E.  lltli  St.,  1. 1. 


AnerloAD  ODCbt  to  read  Jv  eapeeleto 


VwlS. 


The  December  Number  of  tie 

American  Teacher 

will  contain  in  supplement  form  a  fac-simile  autograph  copy  of  the  poem 

♦&     ''AMERICA''     ^ 

by  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  together  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  New  sub- 
scribers who  send  In  their  names  at  once  will  receive  the  December  num- 
ber including  the  supplement  free  and  a  full  year's  subscription  from 
January  ist  for  $1.00.  It  is  the  best  paper  publisheo  for  teachers  of 
primary,  intermediate,  and  ungraded  schools. 


Nei  England  Pnblisiiing  Co,  3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


IBNT  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  AQE." 


THREE   NEW   MODEL 

SMITH  PHEMIEB  TYPEWRITERS 

N08.    S,    3,    AND    4. 

HAVE   YOU    EXAMINED    THEM? 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  Heretofore  Overlooked  by  Other  ManofActureri. 


Ajjr.,,  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
Br.r,oh,om...  ffiItl"„S.'S'S.".',r;.'"°"'"      Syracuse,  K.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 


NEW  YORK  UHlVERSin. 

Enrr  H.  ■MOruk»ii,D.D.,  LL,D.,  OlMwHf 


Twelve  major  and  minor  courses,  wilbelee- 
lives.   leading  to  the  degrees  of  Muter  o[ 
PedagoRy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 
Complete  professional  prepanttioD  for  iboM 

seeking  to  become  superintendents,  prtoij- 
pals,  professors  In  normal  schools,  aad  teacb- 
ersof  higher  rank. 

Year  begins  September  37. 
Scholarships  Offered. 

Special  Scholarship  fbr  WonM. 

Fit-  calaligiu  fivini/ull  in/Brmm/trm,  ajirta, 
EDWARD  R.  SHAW.  Ph.D.,  Deaf, 
UnlTenity  Bulldloc, 
WA8KINOTON  SQUARE,    •    -    N.  Y.  CITT. 


REWARD  &  QIFT.CARDS 

Scroll!,  ^— ■-^--™-'^l--r?^-'^,jT    mi^T-^iii,,), 

Price*  for  11  cirdi;  iiia  3i4v  IneBa  Se.  S'fiS'i  UR 
4Me  80e,  Cil'-i  aOBi  TiS^OOi  Sail  TSa  AUh* 
Trettr  Chroma  Kewaid  Cirdi  BO  two  decwu  eUk* 

Samples  Sent  Free  to  Teachers. 

ted.'ailK-Fnw'ed  ^ra^  BraT^^id  Cvtt. 
■t|OD^   bdalBOIIn.   DrIIU.    Marehri   Sntnin- 

.   Soliool    Aldi,  Siporta.  IMplomu.   >K-,  VlM. 
..  .  Mipajd  br  mail.  Fowaie  ■tampa  uken.  tililiw 

A.  J.  TOUCH  S  CO.,  WARREN,  P*. 
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Just  Published. 


NATURAL 


MUSIC  ™« PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  FREDERIC   H.  RIPLBY,  Prlnalp«l.  Blsalow  School,  Boston,  &nd  THOMAS  TAPPER,  Inatruotor 
In  Musical  Composition  and  Th«ory.    Examlnar  In  Thaory  tn  the  American  College  of  Mualoiana. 


An  entirely  new  system,  based  on  the  princi- 
ple that  Music  is  a  language — the  highest  form 
of  expression — and  should  be  learned  as  other 
languages  are  learned,  by  using  it. 

The  Natural  Course  in  Husic  is  similar 
to  a  graded  series  of  literary  readers. 

Any  child  who  can  learn  to  read  a  Primer  can 
learn  to  read  Music  with  equal  facility  by  using 
The  Natural  Course  in  Music. 

Any  teacher  who  can  teach  children  to  read 
a  Primer  can  just  as  readily  teach  them  to  read 


Music  by  using  the  Books  and  Charts  of  The 

Natural  Course  in  Husic. 

The  Natural  Course  in  Music  is  helpful 
to  Supervisors  and  Teachers  and  stimulating  to 
pupils ;  hence  rapid  progress  and  (he  best  re- 
sults. 

The  Natural  Course  in  Music  consists 
of  a  series  of  Music  Books  and  Charts,  carefully 
graded,  reasonable  in  price,  and  designed  to 
cover  the  work  m  this  branch  for  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools. 


THE    SERIES. 


Natntal  HdUo  F 


'    S  .30  [  NBtnrmi  Mui 


Slulc  Charts  aerlss 


I  Rssder*,  Nambera.  Two,  Three 
-"■--*--    "   mherrno, 
«.tlO 


Specimen  pages,  full  description,  terms  of  introduction,  etc.,  free  on  request.     The  publishers 
invite  correspondence  with  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 
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WOOD 

TURNING 
OUTFITS 


#  Special  Trade      # 

#  School  Discount  # 


HAMMACHER   SCHLEMMER  &    CO 


209  Bowery 


New  York 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERHTIVE  H$$OCHTION'°"o^?a!£r'- 

Established  In  1884.    Positions  filled,  3,700:  Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,   ^^^''IsVmpSny':'^'^  * 

SEND  TO  ANT  OF  THESE  AGENCIES  FOR  lO^PAOK  AGENCY  MANUAL,  FREE, 

4  Asbburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  803  Twelfth  Street,  Wasainf^n,  D.  C. : 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vork,  N.  Y. ;  430  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 

355  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicafro,  III. ;  126U  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

3a  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 


No  Fee  for  Registration. 


OUR  PROFITS  OOME  FROM  COM- 
MISSIONS AND  MOT   FROM 
ADYANOB  FEES. 

This  is  t  he  best  possible  (guarantee  of  faithful  service.  Miss  Bodine,  so  long  and  favorably  known 
in  the  Agency  work  (formerly  chief  clerk  of  the  Teachers*  Co-operative  Association)  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  aU  her  old  friends,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  or  new  ones,  who  wish  either  to  se- 
cure teachers,  or  are  ambitious  f«r  their  own  advancement.  Write  your  wants  verv  fully,  to  save 
time,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  reply  stating  what  she  believes  she  can  do  for  each.    AadreifS, 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Miss  Olean  Bodine,  Manager, 

24-20  Van    Buren  Street,  fAthenaeum)  Second  door  east  of  Wabash  ave.,  CHICAGO. 

THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AQENOY  ^^SSSS^S* 

One  Fee  ReRisters  in  Both  Offices.    Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

BuilnaM  Oflieei :  I  lOTremont  St.,  BOSTON.   21  I  Wabaah  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Provides  Schools  of  all   Grades  with   Competent   Teachers.      Assists 
Teachers  with  Good  Records  In  Obtaining  Positions. 

Corrttp^ndtnc*  toith  school  officers  and  teachers  is  invited, 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Msmacer,  24  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


Yes 


There  are  several  flrood  agencies  but  if  you  wish  one 
that  stands  high  with  school  officers,  that  recommends 
teachers  and  fills  positions.    Register  in 

The  Penna.   Educational  Bureau,  '^''SLLkHTowHrPA.^^^ 

THE  ALBERT  k  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

(C.  J.  ALBERT  &  B.  F.  CLARK,  Managers,)  2  I  I    WabaSh   AVO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Established  1887.    '^^^  largest  and  best  equipped  Agency  in  the  West. 
^^Agrent  for  Northwest:    C.  P.  ROGERS,  Marshalltown,  la. 

THE  N.  Y.  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 


BEST  FACILITIES 
WIDE  ACQUAINTANCE 
LONG  ESTABLISHED 
BEST  KNOWN 
RECOMMENDS 


Offers  unusual  advantages  to  those  either  seeking  posi- 
tions or  teachers.  Our  list  of  College  and  Normal 
graduates  is  incomparable.  Connected  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  this  agency  gives 
this  Bureau  a  personal  acquaintance  with  nearly  every 
candidate  as  well  as  with  Saperintendents,  and  others 
who  want  teachers.  Special  teachers  furnished  for  all 
kinds  of  work.  If  you  want  a  position  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  at  once  to 


H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  No.  61  East  gth  Street,  Nevi/  York. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers,  Professors,  ^and 
Musicians  of  both  sexes  for  UnlTersities,  Colleges, 
Schools,  Families  and  Churches.  Circulars  of  choice 
schools  carefully  recommended  to  paxe&ts  Selling 
and  renting  of  school  property. 

B.  MIRIAM  COYRIBRB, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  soth  St.,       Nsw  Yokk  Cmr. 


Teachers  Wanted!  ISS^o»» 

lawn  Ave.,  Chicago.   4,000  posltiont  Ulled, 
AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN 

'   AQENCY 

Introduces  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families,  superior 
Professors,  Principals,  Assistants,  Tutors,  ana  Gov- 
ernesses, for  every  department  of  instructioo ;  recom- 
mends good  schools  to  parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

American  and  Foreign  Toackers*  Agrmcj^ 

il3  UbIob  8«aare«  New  York. 

For  larger  salaries,  or  change  of  location,  address 
Teachers*  Co-operative  Association,  6034  Woodlawn 
Ave..  Chicaiiro.  Orvillb  Brswbr,  Manager, 


Lady  Teachers  s;:^° 


for   advanced 

and     High 

School  ^positions  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  ttates. 

AAATf»%  at  once  NATIONAI.   EDUCATIONAL 

BUKEAU,  RoBCRT  L.  Mvebs,  Manager. 

(nth  year.)  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


jJ^f    Ji  trrtwir'it  >^  valuable  m  proportion  to  it 
^n  agency  influence.      If  it   merely  hear 
of     vacancies    and  /If//l  Is  something,  but  if 
tells  you  about  them  ^^^^^  it  asked  to  recommend 
a   teacher    and    recommends     i?^yr>«M«M^M//r 
you,    that   is   more.       Ouis    ^CCOmmenaS 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ohermerhorn's  Teaehen'  Ageiu^ 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Esublished  1855. 

3  East  14TH  Strkkt,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Plan 

Teachers  for  coming  school  year  in 
want  of  positions  can  learn  of  same  at 
small  cost.    No  commissions  to  pay. 
American  Teachers'  Bureau* 

Room  67.  241-243  State  St.,  Chicago. 

principal  wanted 

For  a  Hiffh  School  in  a  small  New  Bngland  City. 
Address  at  once 

Teachers*  Co-Operative  Aaaociation, 

Warren,  Ohio. 

NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS. 

A  male  teacher  is  wanted  to  fill  the  position  o^ 
assistont  in  the  high  sceool  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
Applications  with  proper  testimonials  must  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  on  or  before  Aug^ust  la,  on 
which  date  the  appointment  will  be  made. 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Sec.  B'd.  Pub.  Edu  n. 


STERBROOK'S 


No.    333. 


T 


Standard  School  Numbers. 

333*  444*   >38,  105  and  048. 

For  sal*  by  all  Stationers. 

BSTEBBSOOK  STEEL  FBI  CO^  26  Jobn  St .  &  T 
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GALVANOMETERS. 


Ritcbic*s 


DESCRIPTION 

A  strong  brass  ring  is  mounted  upon  a  circular  biise  which  sup- 
ports Ihe  needle  box  ;  the  whole  turns  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  is 
carried  by  a  metal  Iripod  with  levelling  screws.  The  compass  box 
is  of  bra&s ;  a  graduaied  dial,  with  mirror  below  to  avoid  errors  of 
parallax.  The  long  fibre  suspension  has  means  of  centering, 
raising,  or  turning  the  fibre.  The  construction  is  such  that  the 
needle  can  be  easily  adjusted  lo  the  centre  of  the  coil.  This  gal- 
vanometer is  made  from  dimensions  calculated  by  a  specialist  of 
Ihe  highest  rank  in  the  United  Sutes,  and  iscapableof  an  accuracy 
of  one  part  in  700,  where  H.  is  known. 

We  desire  to  have  you  write  us  regarding  any  instrument  you 
desire — we  make  all  kinds.  Our  catalogues  are  filled  with  illustra- 
tions of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  apparatus. 

We  have  been  in  business  since  1850  and  we  make  Reliable  In- 
stntmenta.    Write  to  us. 

E.  S.  RITCHIE  a  SONS,  Brookline,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 


BLACKBOA 

RDS 
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COMPLETE  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT. 

Dnited  States  School  Fnrnitnre  Go., 

315-321  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO 

Sidney  OHIO 

74  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


EsUblUhed  1870. 


tManufacturcra  Only.)  _ 


Incorporated  1886. 


mt»m 


The  True 
Acljustable  Seating 


Do  not  forget  the  shoulders  of  the  pupil 
and  have  a  desk  and  chair  that  can  be 
adjusted  as  to  distance  and  heights. 
If  a  lifting-lid  desk  is  desired  buy  one 
that  does  not  have  a  slamming  lid. 
Neither  of  these  improvements  cost  any  more  than  the  ordinary 


NEW  JERSEY  SOHOOL-GHURCH  FURNITURE   CO.,    TRENTON.  N.  J. 

RECAMIER  CREAM 

FOR  THE  COnPLEXION 

Has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  century.  It  was  originally  made  (or  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  of  her  time — Madame  Julie  R^amier — and  by  its  constant  use  she  retained 
her  esquisite  complexion  until  her  death,  at  eighty. 

r£cAMI£R  cream  is  the  only  preparatioo  of  its  kind  which  has  received 
the  indorsements  of  eminent  physicians  and  chemists.  Used  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  o(  WaJes,  Mesdtunes  Adelina  Patti,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, James  Brown  Potter,  Langtry,  Lillian  Russell,  and  thou- 
sands of  fashionable  women  all  over  the  world. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is"  not  a  cosmetic.      You  apply  it 
at  right  and  wash  it  off  in  the  morning. 

Price  $1^0  per  jar.     Sample  bottle  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

HAItRl£T  HUBBARD  ATER,  Recamier  Mfg  Co.,  131  W.  31st  St..  New  York. 
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MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

December,  1894,  the  Single  Entry  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  or  the  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  22.  1895.  by  act  of  Legislature  for  all  the  Free  Schools  of  the 
State  of  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Meservey's  Text-Books  are  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  Of 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Examination  eopjf  «en(.-  Single  and  Double  Entry  for  SO  cents, 
Single  Entry,  80  cents,    Corrtepondenee  requested. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  PuWishera.  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 


'For  That  Tired  Feeling" 

That  con  Stan  I  pounding  on 
Type-Bar  Machines  causa 

USE  THE 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS'  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


HERBARTandtheHERBARTIANS 

By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,      iimo, 
36S  pages,    ti.oo.  net.    (Great  Educators  Series.) 

ing.  Departmtnl  of  SuperiD — ■" ''"' "-- — ■ 

-"-—    —-■  "1  author,  Dr.  D 


ce.     The  subject  c 


Commiltee  of  Fifteen  at  ihe  Cleveland  meeting,   Departmeni  of  Superioteadei 
lbilbo<^  was  also  the  subject  ot  chief  interesl  then,  and  Its  author,  Di.  DeGam    .  ,    .    . 

leader  In  the  discuuion.     The  book  is  a  careful  eipositlon  of  the  Herbartian  Theory  of  Education  ai 
eipitued  hj  Herbart  himself  and  developed  by  Zlller,  Stoy,  Frlck,  Rein,  and  Ihe  American  school. 

Sent  fotlp^id  ai  iht  givcH  frice       Write /or  a  comfltit  circvlar  of  tht  Serita 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS.     NEW     YORK. 


The    American    Institute   of  Normal    Methods. 

Summei*    S<^lloole^     1  SOS. 

COURSES^F  INSTRUCTION— raealJrKale^2>r«wt(i«,  riaH*/!»r(a.feiimaiHMp  (ioclud- 


UKIVBBBaL. 


1895  HAMMOND" 

Wfth  Its  soft,  Hcht,  elastic  touch 
and  depression  m  keys  only  •■■«• 
half  that  of  other  nucfalnes. 


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

403-405  East  63nd  St ,  New  York. 


WILLIAMS  ft  R00CR8' 


iiiR  TtrUeal  WrWna),  and  J*Avi 
TbeKAttTBBN  ttCHOOLwt 
TbeWKHTBBN  HOHOOI.  • 


wl  tJttturt.  Sen.  special 
irown  Unlienliy,  I" 


P^K'ii. 


•AUani.    iUiptri  la  idwota  til  sll  fradM. 

THE  WILLIAMS    4    ROGERS 

MENTAL    ARITHMETIC. 

Deslgoed  to  dcTcloD  the  IhhAIni  aod  piiinhi 
pvwera  ot  the  pupU.  CODtaina  ■  nninlwr  ol 
Dewfeitam.  Ail  probtanw  arausilbla  and 
practical,  aad  are  lalvablanMlallr.  Taasbcn 
wbo  daaira  ta  obtain  more  acco  rate  and  rapid 


rorbini 


miaa  thia  b< 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (0)  iioa  Walnut  St.,  Plilladelphla. 
Poblisbers  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clark's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 

-W*  do  amUa  to  spaad  saTea  or  ctfbt  years  menly  scraping  Ia«eEber  so  until  BIbwaMa  Lattu  aad 
OraA  as  aiUat  be  luracd  olbcm  Ite  eaallr  aod  deltcbtlallT  lo  one  year."— Kiltihi.  I 

Flrvtl^Owr,  atraet,  Otnra,  Salhul,  (Md,  Jartm^  lAvt.  Hner's  lUad,  Ootptl  a!  Bt.  AAh. 


WILLIAMS  a  nOQERB,  Pub 


Smatet  atoMlanl  SmoWs,  t\ 
*  Jete^  JUiMsip's  fVTM*  gfrta,  rtt. 


I«.r^   Haibiil,    OWd,  7.IWI,   LA 
__  laaohars  ts*  BunlBBtIaB,SljB. 
FVaMVBstH  XoKn  Oramsutr;  adapted  to  tba  laterltaeat  Si 


THE    DENSnORE 

"The  World's  Greatest  Typewriter," 

LIGHTEST  TOUCH  TO  KEYS  AND  GIVES   LEAST 
FATIGUE  TO  OPERATOR  ; 

UP-TO-DATE,  ATTAINING  THE  GREATEST  NUM- 
BER OF  DESIRABLE  ENDS; 
ANY  ONE  CAN   TAKE   IT  APART  AND    PUT  IT 
TOGETHER  AGAIN; 


SCHOOL  OF  PEMGOCY 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSin. 

'  I  Hasrr  K.  KaaCnekon,  D.r.,  LI.D.,  ChasMllw 


igliool  Ihe  U.  b  in  1895.    First  D«n«Bore  purchased  oy 

DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  316  Broadway,  NEW  YORIC. 


Twelve  major  and  mioorcourses,  withelec. 
lives,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Maiter  of 
I  PedagoKjr  and  Doctor  of  Pedagof^y. 

Complete  professional  preparation  for  tbose 
seeking  to  become  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, professors  In  normal  schools,  and  leach- 
era  of  higher  rank. 

Year  beslns  September  a7. 
Scholarships  Offered. 

Special  Scholarship  for  Women. 

EDWARD  R.  SHAW,  Pil.D.,  Dean, 
IVASKINOTON  SQUARE,    -    -'n.  Y.  CITY. 


J  "  How  to  Know  J 

\  New  York"  \ 

W    Istlie  tlHeor  •nlllu«MI«l  uupaw- Bulrlrlu    ^ 
<P    a'rtng"1™'W'ill'S  ■rt'jiiS  "rtwSov'IS:    j 

GRAND  UNION  HOTEL,  HewYork   f 


Htm  Eaglaod  Toa  sen  story 


THE 


^CHOOLjOURNAL 

5i±;iit -NEW-YORKANDCHlCAGO- 


AuausT  17, 1895. 


Just  ^°''  fc'ciuaive  use  in  the  public 

A  j_„i_j  schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Flint, 
/\uupieu  Michigan ;  East  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 
New  Albany,  Mississippi ;  Dennison,  Ohio, 
and  a  number  of  other  important  places. 


The    Natural 


Course  in 


Music  for  Public  Schools 


Bt  FREDERIC  H.  RIPLEY,  PrinciMl  Bigelow  School,  Boitan;  ud 
THOMAS  TAPPER,  InUrnctof  in  BnalcftI  Composition  and  Theory. 
Examiner  in  Theorr  in  the  American  CoUes«  (>(  Hnsiciane. 


An  entirely  new  system  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  music  is  a  language — the  highest 
form  of  expression — and  should  be  learned  as 
other  languages  are  learned,  by  llSinff  it. 

The  Natural  Course  in  Music  is  similar 
to  a  graded  series  of  literary  readers. 

Any  child  who  can  learn  to  read  a  Primer 
can  learn  to  read  Music  with  equal  facility  by 
using  The  Natural  Course  in  flusic. 

Any  teacher  who  can  teach  children  to  read 
a  Primer  can  just  as  readily  teach  them  to  read 


Nat«nl  Mwlc  Primer, 
NrtUTAl  Music  Reader,  No.  Oi 


Music  by  using  the  Books  and  Charts  of  The 
Natural  Course  in  Music. 

The  Natural  Course  in  Music  is  helpful 
to  Supervisors  and  Teachers,  and  stimulating  to 
pupils ;  hence  rapid  progress  and  the  btst  re- 
sults. 

The  Natural  Course  in  flusic  consists 
of  a  series  of  Music  Books  and  Charts,  care- 
fully graded,  reasonable  in  price,  and  designed 
to  cover  the  work  in  this  branch  for  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools. 
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THE     PROBLEM     OF 

'"HOW  TO  TAKE  CAREoFTHE  BOOKS" 

in  a  cheap,  simple  and  effective  way 

18    SOLVED  ^** 

FOR  ALL  FREE  TEXT-BOOK  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

—  BY  THE  — 

Holden  System  ^i  PrBSGrving  Books 


Now  >'«  u 

,^iy  OVEB  COO  SCHOOL  BOARDS,  Am«,x  which  a, 

■e  indudtd  tkt  ftllomng premiiuni  flacei  : 

PilUburg, 

ScTulon, 
Erie. 
Wilkes  Sane, 

New  Culle, 

Chnler, 

Haileton, 

Carbondale, 
ShamokiD,  P«., 

Toledo, 

Tiffio,  Ohio, 

PLinfield, 

Jei«y  City,  N.  J., 
fik^Iotd, 

Saro,  Maine, 

Duluth, 

Winona.  Mino., 

Concord, 

Manclieiter, 

Naihua, 

Providence,  R.  I., 
Hartford,  CODD., 
Buflalo, 
Syiacuw, 
l.haca,  N.  y., 
WorceWer, 

Lowell, 

N^^'sedfotd, 
Cbelwa. 

pIu'River, 
TlUDlOD,  UaM., 

AND    OVER 

400    OTHERS. 

Do  not  allow  your  text-books  to  go  unprotected  another  yearl    No  time  to  lose! 

Send  NOW  for  samples  and  in/ormattcn  FREE  to  any  address. 

S^JoTb^N^T-S  HOLDEN    PATENT    BOOK    COVER    CO., 

M.  c.  HOLDEw:  s«:y    p.  p.  Bo.  «43  A. 8PRIMCFIELD,    IWASg. 

We  Publish  IH  SEPTEriBEr 

Map  Modeling  in  Geography  and  History. 

Including  the  use  of  Sand,  Clay,  Putty,  Paper  Pulp,  Plaster  of  Paris ;  also  Chalk  Modeling 
in  its  adaptation  to  purposes  of  illustration,  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby,  Principal  Slippery  Rock  (Pa.) 
Normal  School. 

Invaluable  in  co-ordinating  Geography  with  Nature  Study. 

It  will  take  its  place  as  a  standard  book  on  this  subject. 

Every  teacher  in  Geography  or  History  or  Nature  Study  and  every  Pedagogical  library 
should  have  a  copy.  Over  lOo  fine  illustrations.  Cloth,  price,  $1.25.  Advance  orders  with 
$i.<?o  filled  on  publication. 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Nature  Study  *°''%o'5Ie'"°°'' 

O.   Payne.     The  only  practical  book  to  assist  teachers  in  plani 

re  and  in  making  such  lessons  successful.      The  author  is  not 

:eachcr  of  this  subject.     He  gives  lessons  that  have  proved  sm 

Cloth,  price,  $1.00.     Advance  orders  with  75  cents  filled  on  p 

The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

A  fac-simile  of  the  original  document.  We  offer  it  in  two  forms:  First,  handsomely 
printed  on  heavy  paper,  22x28  inches,  suitable  for  framing,  25  cents  postpaid.  Second,  in  chart 
form,  full  size  of  the  original,  about  26.X38  inches,  to  hang  on  wall  without  frame,  with  hand 
some  border  and  roller.  Price,  75  cents  postpaid.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  every  school  to 
place  on  its  walls  at  small  cost  this  great  document,  which  should  be  familiar  to  every 
American  school  boy  and  girl. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


By  Frank  O.  Payne.  The  only  practical  book  to  assist  teachers  in  planning  a  course  of 
lessons  in  Nature  and  in  making  such  lessons  successful.  The  author  is  not  a  theorist,  but  a 
most  successful  teacher  of  this  subject.  He  gives  lessons  that  have  proved  successful.  Many 
fine  illustrations.     Cloth,  price,  $1.00.     Advance  orders  with  75  cents  filled  on  publication. 
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GALYAllOMETERS. 


Rltcbie's 


SCHOOL  DESKS 


DESCRIPTION : 

A  itrong  brass  ring  is  mounted  upon  a  circular  baxe  which  lup^ 
ports  the  necdte  box  ;  the  irhole  turns  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  is 
carried  by  a  mciaJ  tripod  nitb  levelling  screws.  The  compass  box 
is  of  brass  ;  a  graduated  dial,  with  mirror  belon  to  avoid  errors  of 
parallax.  The  long  fibre  suspension  has  means  of  centering, 
raising,  or  turning  Ihe  libre.  The  construction  is  such  that  the 
needle  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  centre  of  the  coil.  This  gal- 
vanometer is  made  from  dimensions  calculated  by  a  specialist  of 
Ihe  bigheit  rank  in  the  United  States,  and  is  capable  of  an  accuracy 
of  one  part  in  700,  where  H.  ts  linown. 

We  desire  to  have  you  write  us  regarding  any  inslniment  you 
deaire — we  iQalcr  all  kinds.  Our  catalogues  are  filled  with  illustra- 
tions of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  apparatus. 

We  have  been  in  business  since  1850  and  we  make  Reliable  In- 
atnimeiiti.     Write  to  us. 

E.  S.  RITCHIE  *  SOWS,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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COMPLETE  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT. 

United  States  Scbool  Fornitare  Go., 

315-321   Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO 

Sidney  OHIO 

74  Fifth  Avenue   NEW  YORK 


EsUblUhed  1870. 


(Manufacturera  Only .)__ 


Incorporated  1886. 


mam 


The  True 
Adjustable  Seating 


Do  not  forget  the  shoulders  of  the  pupil 
and  have  a  desk  and  chair  that  can  be 
adjusted  as  to  distance  and  heights. 
If  a  lifting-lid  desk  is  desired  buy  one 
that  does  not  have  a  slamming  lid. 
Neither  of  these  improvements  cost  any  more  than  the  ordinary 


NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL-CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO.,   Trenton.  N.  J. 

RECAMIER  CREAM 

FOR  THE  COnPLEXION 

Has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  century.  It  was  originally  made  (or  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  of  her  time — Madame  Julie  R^CAMiER^and  by  its  constant  use  she  retained 
her  exquisite  complexion  until  her  death,  at  eighty. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  the  only  preparation  of  its  kind  which  has  received 
the  indorsements  o(  eminent  physicians  and  chemists.  Used  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Mesdames  Adelitia  Palti,  Sarah  Beni- 
hardt.  James  Brown  Potter,  Langiry,  Lillian  Russell,  and  thou- 
sands of  fashionable  women  all  over  the  world. 

RECAMIER  CREAM  is  not  a  cosmetic.      Vou  apply  it  ( 
at  night  and  wash  it  off  in  the  morning. 

Price  $1.50  per  jar.     Sample  botOe  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

Recamier  Mfg  Co.,  131  W.  31st  St.,  New  York. 


HARRIET  HUBBARD  ATER, 
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JUST  PUBLISHED: 

TH  Introductory 
*  Music  Reader 

FOR    PRIMARY    GRADES 


—  BY  — 

JAMES  M.  McUAUQHLIN, 

Imtnutur  i^  Mntit  fit  tin  Bailen  PuUic  Scioc/s. 

-  AND  — 


^ 


«£ 


QEORQE  A.  VEAZIE, 

Smptmisor  of  Music  in  the  Ckehta  Pubtie  ScluMilt. 


)2ino,  Boards,  122  pages,    For  introdnction,  30  cents, 

THE  ADVANCED  FOURTH  MUSIC  READER 

For  Upper  Grammar  Classes  and  High  Schools. 

—  BY  — 

JAMES  m.,  Mclaughlin,    and    george  a.  veazie, 

ItMr^atoT  ofMittic  In  lU  Butoii  Ptblia  Sckaoli.  SaptrvlKr  of  M'atlii  li>  tht  CAilica  PhMIo  SukB 


Svo.   Boards.  300   Pages.   Tor  Introduetlon,  04  eents. 


GINN  &   COMPANY,  Publishers, 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY, 

I  Scbool  and  College  Ten  Books,  Uuik  Initruclioii  Boolu,  CharU,  Books 
)  of  Reference,  and  Teacher's  Helps. 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

d  Dtseriplivi  Citcmiars  frit  oh  afplicatien.     The  New  EducatieH  is  mailtd  fret  en 
regutil.     Corrtspoitdmee  airdially  leliiiled. 
NBWYOKK,  CHICAQO.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Charles  De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (G)  noa  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

PnbUahen  of  Hamilton,  Locke  &  Clark's  "  INTERLINEAR  CLASSICS  " 


ilH  to  ipeiul  KTcn  or  slcbt  TM"  nereli  Kruplni  logettier  w  mni  b 

be  lunod  otbenlH  euflr  ud  deltakUDllT  Id  one  >  fu-.'-Miltor, 
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"mgrmtiw  CoMb  Oram 

DGwAnrc ■— 


il|bibeliw»sdotberi>lH~eunruddel4kuUiyiD~DnefFkf.'-Ji. 

Omar,  Hormtt,  CUtro.  SalhHl,  Ovrd,  AisnoL  Mry,  Boaur't  lUad, 

.  . -tj ...-.— i — . 'niunD, IIJO. 

tr;  nJapleil  to  (hs  iBMrllneu 


'^aaa^Upaafafowrltiitrl. 


«nbla  LiUa  uu 
(^  St.  John,  m 


"THE  LIQHT  RUNNING" 

'  DEN5M0RE,  - 

y  '•The  Worid'a  Oreatent  Typewriter." 


o  keys,  pv'mg  leul  fatigue 


never  willingly  change  back  to 


Carn«ai«  Steal  Co.,   33  DBNSMORES.    Tbiifamou 


,y  purchased  iLs  6nt 
n  la  ilgi,  an4  aaw  (1S9})  ha*  thiny-three  in  uie. 

DEHSMORE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  316  Broadway,  New  York. 


"There  are  Others" 


YES! 


BUT  IF  YOU  WANT 
The  best 


AND  LATEST 


fVrilr  It  «i  for  in  formation 
aiomi  the         ...         • 

new  Hammond 

;/  will  \x  ready  in  September. 

flammonil  Tipewriter  Company, 

403  and  405  E.  63nd  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


WILUAU8  a   ROCERr 


HIHoni.   A«vM  U  HbNl*  of  ■! 
THI   WILLIAMS  a   ROOERS 

MENTAL    ARITHMETIC. 

Dmlfned  to  devaloo  tbethtokb^ud  numIm 
powen  ot  tba  pupfl.  Contalna  ■  naaber  a? 
newfeatana.    Alfproblenia  Bnaaaalbla  aod 


School  Music. 


DIRECTORS  AND  TEACHERS 
OF  MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS 


Novello,  Ewer  &  Company, 

(Publlahcn  of  th*  Sebool  Mu^c  RaWcw.  aad 
Musical  TlmesJ, 

[or  their  Catalogtus,  embracing  School 
Songs,  In  one,  two,  and  three  parts.  Action 
Songs,  Camatas,  Opekettas,  Tkios  and 
QuAKTETTEs  for  LaAitt'  Voices,  and  Past 
Sonus  for  mixed  vtncea. 

Calalaptts  stitl  free,  aniSeltetitn  mailcdupou 
receipt  ^  appUcalioii  for  samt. 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO., 

at  Eut  17U1 3treet,  N«w  Yoric  City. 


The  Posse  Gymnaslmn 


oflirs  a  tborough  noimal  course.  Uedats  for 
melhods:  Borton,  1891,  Chicago,  189J.  aikd 
Amireip,  18^  Summer  coarse,  July  Sth  la 
August  ^,  inclusive,  ^tb  Year  openi  Sept. 
t6Ui.    Address 


REAI>ERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning   The    School    Journal 
when  commDnicating  with  adveniscfs. 


Twenty 
Extra   Pages. 


Special  Articles  of 
Interest  to 


THE-    PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•N  EWYORK-ANDCHICAGO- 


SEPTEMBER  7,  1895. 


American     Book    Company 


Eclectic  School  Readings 


The  iBercssIns  daawad  tt 

entatMlnliic  mdlng  baoki  toite\ 
oDilr  lIloiirBted  bj  rean,  Cbun 
tnetlTB  eloih  blnrtlDgi  •umiwd 


It  Reiirr  Grade.     Br  Mr*.  C 
L4fiK,    iiiuKrated.      -  -  -  -  ,  .  -ecc 

FAIBT  STOBIES  AXDPABLE3     Sen>nd  Ruder  Grade.   Bf  Ji 


NEWEST    BOOKS 

New  Series  of  Qerman  Texts 


SebwatMcber  tn*.   Cle«rb»ntUBl  pais.   LowprlM*. 
SBIDEL'S  DIE  HONATE  (Arrsmmitlil,  .  .  .  .       . 

SEIBKL'S  DKB  LIIiDBHBADll  AMD  OTHBB  STOBIE8 


l>  OBEEK  STOB1K9.     Third  Reader  Grai 


BirjA* 


IN   PRIM.  •*♦*♦*%%%*♦%%%♦%♦*. 

STOBIE9  of  GBEAT  ABIEBICAV9  FOB  C  JuSt            -  I^O^  «nl»>>m>«  ■■>    S 

LITTLE  AMERICANS.  Second  ReaderGrade.  ^  A  J          i      j  "'*    PI^Uc    ichools    J 

By  Edwaio  BiitiLUTox.    Illutrated.  f  AuOptCd  of  Colnmba*.  Ohio  ;    ^ 

TBDE  STOBiKS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE  !  »..^,-__  .__j  ^t?*'   „ '*'^'^*>*'' ' 
AND   ADVENTURE.      Ttiird  Reader  Grade. 
B]t  Bdwakd  EcaLErrOH.    IlluiirJilei. 


I    EastCleTeUiid.Ohio;  NewAltwnr, 
I   MiMisiippi;  Deniaon,  Ohio,  uid  a 
-      ■  Tofo 


White's  Outline  Studies  in 

th«ni5toryoftheUnited5tates.^o  \ 


—table*— blmtraptilca] 


^J. 


>I  Other  important  placei 

The  Natural 

Course  in  Huslc 

tor  Public  Schools 


SEIDGI,>8  HKBB  OMNIA  (Hillliewman).    /m  hrtu. 

BTirrSR-S  DAB  BEIDEDOBF  (Lenti)  ■  -  ■       95c 

LEANSEB-B  (Ridurd  vrai  Volkmann)  TUAUMEREIEN  (ilaandn). 

TOa  HIU.KBN-B  HOBEB  KIA  DIE  HIRCHB  <Dauer).    /■  Prtu. 

Qermania  Texts 

Edited  by  A.  W.  Spanhoofd.    Rsprinled  from  "  Gersuli." 

PublUhed  monitaljr  at  tbe  unifonB  price,  10  cents  each. 

t .  BijrB«r's  Lanor«.  2.  Qvrvln- 
ua's  V«rBl«lohun0  Qocthe*  und 
Shlllersi  L«»sln«s  und  Herdors. 
3.  Cholaviua's  Klopatooks  B*daut- 
ung  fur  sain  Zeltalter.  4.  Kurz's 
ReltieXo  Fucha.  6.  Qonths'a  DIa 
Krosnung  Joaepha  II.  6.  Gervln- 
ua'a  LeaslnK's  Dramaturjile  and 
Kurz'a  Leisins'B  Minna  von  Barn- 
tialm.      7-    KhuH'e     Maiar     Helm- 


\  Keller's    Bilder    aus    der 

deuUchen  Lltteratur  .7^ 


"gpeaklDg  scqiulal: 


r«'SuVnd'»''^'?«?^*,::  \  Syms's  First  Year  in 


norg:an's  Patriotic  Citizen-  J  ».: 

ship  -  -  _  1. 00   ^  N^i 

A  textbook  iBclTlei  tor  paMle  sn)  prlnle     9    ""' 


ml  Hssle  Prlner, 
rat  MbsIc  Bemder 
■at  Haslo  Beadsr 
ral  Ma  ale  Beader 
Naiaral  Mails  Bsadsr 
under.    S    ""■■■"'  «■•'•  »•■*" 


Burnet's  Zoology— iiius.     .75 

BapHlallf  defiffoed  ft>r  n«e  In  thoie  iohooti 

Roark's  Psychology  In  Education 


^    .,  —  ._.  Maaie  Chan*.  loMTxB  W 

0      Series  Tli.;  A,B,  CD.B.r.anda.  A 

2      BsehSerm,  ....        11.00    ^ 


I  Huzzarelirs   Academic 

I       French  Courae— Part  II.  i 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 

Elementary  Education        .  -  _        .^o 

n  ttie  TralBlDff  of  Teachers;  on 
loOBllon  i  on  the  Or^BnlxBtlDB  of 


witb  tiie  i«pnrts  of  anb-ConimitMM ; 
flodles  In  Un 
.   Publlibedto 


Books  sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on   receipt   of  prices.      Circulars,   s, 
descriptive  catalogues,  and  price-lists  free.     We  cordially  invite  correspondence  v- 
pertaining  to  the  selection  and  supply  of  school    books.       Address    AMERICAN 
COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Portland,  Ore. 


pages, 
.;--tters 
■    >K 


^»^*^     c  /%^^%m^%^  •^•/•/•^•/•/•^•/•/•^  iA  ft^ 
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The  Most  Superb  Geographies  Ever  Published 


FRYE'S 


Complete  Geograpb] 


BY 


ALEX    E.    FRYE 


Large  quarto.    Cloth.     184  pages.     Profusely  illustrated.     With  an  Appendix 

of  24  pages  of  Reference  Maps.      For  introduction,  $1.25. 


The  only  Geog^raphy  which  meets  the  requirements 

of  the  "Committee  of  Ten." 


By  the  Same  Author 


Frye's  Primary  Beography 

Small  quarto.    Cloth.     127  pages.     Fully  illustrated.     For  introduction,  60  cts. 

It  has  the  endorsement  of  every  living  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on 

Geography,  except  one. 

SEND    FOR    DESCRIPTIVE    CIRCULARS. 

CINN    U    COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  ATLANTA. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURKAL. 


Tui  BLODGETT 

SIGNAL   CLOCK 

FOR 

Ringing  School  Programs 

OR 

Operating  Electric  Dials 


This  is  the  most  practical  and  perfect  mechanism  for  sounding  gongs  at  any  < 
minute  and  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four— invaluable  for  calling  and  dismissing 
classes.  Two  Independent  programs  in  each  clock  and  the  program  for  the  day  is  not 
duplicated  at  night.     Self-winding,  with  cut  steel  pinions. 

Any  number  of  Electric  Dials  can  be  also  operated,  giving  every  room  the  same  time  ; 
also  adapted  without  changes  for  operating  Tower  Clock.  Will  ring  Single  Stroke 
(gong)  or  ring  five  seconds. 

Our  Blork*  ittc  la  ■•«  or  MtatntotBd  for  In  * — *"  BaBtlBan,  Aabnnd>le,  ■ 
J        Wkkafleld,    —  —.--.-—.---      —   ._*._. 

SomarrUle, 
Sehoal,  " 
Sohsol  i 


1  BoBtlBUTi  Aobi 

i   Maobaale   AfU   Blgh   BoIimiI,    I ___. , 

. -^_J    Behool    (as    Kleetrls  Dials)  |    BTOoklla*.   Mm~m.    Hl^ 

.   .-I  ElHtiie  in>ls-;  •Mlem,  Mub  Monnuil  School;  lledford,  Mkm.  Hlch 
i  WllbnhMB  Academy  and  Otban. 


.  Hlch  School  i  1 
a.  Uch  Behool 
trie  Itialas  Salen 


We  solicit  correspondence.  Name  requirements,  please. 

BLODGETT  BROS.  &  CO.,  383  Federal  St.»  Boston,  Mass. 


GALVANOMETERS. 


Ritchie's 

Standard 

and 

Sine 

Galvanometer. 


DESCRIPTION : 

A  strong  brass  ring  is  mounted  upon  a  circular  base  nhich  sup- 
potls  the  needle  box  ;  the  whole  turns  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  is 
curied  by  a  meial  tripod  with  levelling  screws.  The  compass  box 
ii  of  brass  ;  a  graduated  dial,  with  mirror  below  to  avoid  eirors  of 
parallax.  The  long  fibre  suspension  has  means  of  centering, 
raising,  or  turning  the  fibre.  The  constructioD  is  such  (hat  the 
needle  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  centre  of  the  coil.  This  gal- 
vanometer is  made  from  dimensions  calcuUted  by  a  specialist  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  United  SjCates,  and  is  capable  of  an  accuracy 
of  one  part  in  700,  where  H.  is  known. 

We  desire  to  have  you  write  us  regarding  any  instrument  you 
desire — we  makt  all  kinds.  Our  catalogues  are  hlled  with  Illustra- 
tions of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  apparatus. 

We  have  been  in  business  since  1B50  and  we  make  Reliable  In- 
atnunents.     Write  to  us. 

E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Brookline,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 


BLACKBOARDS 
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LETE   SCHOOL 

EQUIPJ 

lENT. 

United  States  School  Farnitore  Co., 

315-321  Wabash  Avenue   CHICAGO 

Sidney  OHIO 

74  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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Two  Suggestions  for 

Supplementary  Readers  in  Schools 

ST.  NICHOLAS 


ST  NICHOLAS 

SFOR-YOUNOFOLKSS 

f^\?y  n\PE^  n'^nr.F 
WS-T:'"-    -~-  '  :'"" 

^(  0-^^m'0  ■":■■ 


MAGAZINE 

"  We  have  long  and  earnestly  advocated  the 
use  of  St.  Nicholas  in  schools  as  supplement- 
ary reading,  and  we  hope  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  it  will  be  in  common  use. 

"  We  wish  every  youth  m  the  land  might  have 
the  benefit  of  it."  Educational  Gasettt. 

"St.  Nicholas  has  been  called  'a  liberal 
education  In  itself,'  and  it  is  now  being  widely 
used  as  a  supplementary  reader  in  schools." 
Morning  Guide. 

"  We  cannot  urge  the  attention  of  teachers 
to  it  too  strongly  as  a  means  of  supplemenury 
reading."  SeAoel  Education. 


THE     CENTURY     BOOK 
FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 

■'  The  Story  of  the  Government"  by  Elbridge  S.  Brmks,  describing  the  adventures  of  a 
party  of  bright  young  people  in  Washington,  and  what  they  learned  there  :  funv  the  Govern- 
ment was  founded,  what  are  the  duties  of  the  President,  Congress,  Supreme  Court,  various 
departments, — the  responsibilities  of  a  citizen,  how  to  vote,  etc.  It  combines  a  delightful  story 
with  the  helpfulness  of  a  history.  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  preface  by  General  Horace  Porter.    2^0  large  pnges,  zoo  engravings,  ^1.30 

"Civil  Government,  as  sometimes  presented,  does  not  offer 
Tttzny  attractions  10  the  young  mind.  A  sure  way  of  getting  a 
class  interesled  in  it  is  to  uic  The  Century  Book  for  Young 
Americans  as  a  supplementary  reader."     Teachtts'  Intlitule. 

"  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  school-boy,  and  i/Ihad 
my  way  every  boy  in  my  school  would  have  a  copy." 
Jottphf.  Carry 
{Principalef  Grammar  School  83),  Nen  York. 
"  It  is  both   instructive  and  interesting,  and  we  are  using  it 
with  much  profit,"  Mui  A.  MittUbcrger 

(Englitk  and  Clasncal  ScJmcl),  Cleveland,  0, 
"  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  e^^amining  the  book  and  recommend- 
ing its  use  as  a  supplementary  reader  In  the  public  schools  of 
Brooklyn.      I  am  sure  from  a  cursory  examination  of  the  book 
that  we  shall  make  no  mistake  in  adopting  it." 

Franilin  IC  Hoefrr 
(Direcler  ef  Iht  Brtekfyn  Imlilult  vf  Arli  and  Scienctl.) 

For  particulars  regarding  the  above,  prices  A  single  sample  copy  of  this  book  sent, 

to  schools,  etc.,  address  the  publishers,  postpaid,  to  any  teacher  for  $1.00. 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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)Clal  Articles  of  Interest  to  School 
Boards  and  Superintendents. 


THE 


X>.Ai.OKXIS. 

School  Board  Accounts,  The  Text-Boek 

Question,  Qualifications  of  Kln- 

dergartners,  Etc.,  Etc. 


^CHOOLjOURNAL 

•NEWYORKAND-CHICAGO- 


OCTOBER  s.  1895. 


No  Series 

of  School  Music  Books  has  ever  received 
such  unqualified  endorsement  by  com- 
petent music  critics  and  experienced 
music  teachers  or  such  general  official 
recognition  as 

THE  NATURAL  MUSIC  READERS 
By  Fndcrlc  H.  Ripley  and  Thomu  Tapper 

Stmt  e/Itt  laltll  aJoftumi  iflMtii  boolii  art  : 

S^a  VnaaUM,  Cd ,  F.P.    MB,M7  I  Calwnbiu,  Ohio.  Pop.  SS.ISO 

lla«n<t,  MIeh.,                      aoa.Sie    Partlud,  Me.,         ■■  M.4H 

l^fp-rr-"Ti  im..                 lOK.iSS  '  DaraDport.  la..  M,ST« 

Also  in  Covington,  Ky. ;  East  Des 
Moines,  la. ;  Wichita,  Kas  ;  Logans- 
port,  Ind. ;  Sedalia,  Mo. ;  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ;  Winona,  Minn. ;  Kenosha,  Wis. ; 
East  Cleveland,  O.,  and  in  over  500 
towns  and  districts  throughout  the 
country. 

Baad  tor  alraalan.  I 

daaoe  cordlallj  li 


ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS 

The  increasing  demand  for  appropriate  readings 
for  use  in  supplementing  the  regular  Reader  is 
met  by  the  publication  of  this  new  series  of 
bright,  entertaining  reading  books  for  school 
and  home.  Charmingly  written ;  copiously  il- 
lustrated by  Fenn,  Church,  Reinhart,  and  other 
eminent  artists;  attractive  cloth  bindings 
stamped  with  appropriate,  su^estive  designs. 
The  series  covers  every  grade,  from  the  First 
Reader  to  the  Fifth.     Now  ready ; 

Lftne'S  Stories  for  Children— First  Reader  Cnde. 
By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Luie.     Illustrated. .as 

Baldwin's    Fairy   Stories  and  Fables- 

Sscond  Reader  Grade.    B]>  Jamea  Baldwin.,  Illustrated.     .35 

Egg^leston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans 

■Second  Reader  Grade.    By  Edward 


MlW  TOHK        ClMCIIOIATI        CHICAGO  BoT 


Portland,  Ori 


for  LitUe  / 
EgKl«noii.    Illustrated 

Baldwin's  Oid  Greek  Stories— Tbird  Reader 

Grade.    By  James  Baldwin,     Illustrated,        -        -        *     .45 

Egeleston's  True  Stories  of  American 

Cife  ftnd   Adrentn re —Third    Reader   Gmde.      By    Edward 
Eggleston.     Illustrated    -------    .jo 

OTHERS   IN    PREPARATION. 

Book*  iSBt  DTflpald  on  mealpt  of  piieaa.     Bsaldea  tlw  above  wa 

CBhllali  tha  laicest  Bantber  ud  Kreat««l  varlatT  of  the  beat  UM- 
ooka  in  everj  ando  and  on  evory  BBbJofit  tBni;ht  In  tobooL 
Frlc*  lUta,  ipMlnMn  pases,  nlMalan  and  Baltslln  of  New  Book* 
free.    We  indte  eomapDodeBoe. 


American  Book  Company   »  AMERICAN  book  coivipany 


w  York       CinclnnttI       ChlctRO       BoMon 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


LATEST   ISSUES 


nw  Vfttiml  Coune  In  Ktule  (See  advertisement  above.) 
"B  Sehool  BewllngB  (See  advertiaemcat  above) 
"*    ^Uh  CUbiIq*  (Latest  addiciona  .) 

jBiilKWpeare's  As  Tou  Uk«  It    -                                -  .30 

Defto's  Hlstorr  of  the  Plague    ...          -  .40 

Irvlng'8  Tmlea  of  a  Traveller     -                                -  ■$<> 

Haeanlaj's  Bssaf  on  Addison    -                             -  .20 

lorvan's  PaCrloUe  auzensblp         ....  1.00 

mite's  OatUne  Stodles  of  the  United  States                 .  .30 

KoaA'B  Ps7eh<dog7  In  Education    ....  1.00 

Reedham's  Blementary  zoology                                     ■  -90 

Burnet's  Zoology -75 

Raw  Series  of  Oerman  Texts : 

Seldel's  Die  Konate  (Arrowsmiih)          .          -          -  .2$ 
Seldel's  Der  Undenbaum  and  Other  Stories  (Ernst  Richard)  .i; 

Seldel's  Herr  Omnia  (Matitiewtnan)        •           -          -  -35 

Stmer's  Das  Heldedorf  (Leniz)  -          -                      -  -2$ 
LeandefS  (Richard  von  Volkit)ann) 
Tmumarelen  (Hanstein)     Inpreu. 

Tod  HlUem's  Hober  als  die  Klrehe    (Dauer)    Inprtu. 


Hall's  Elementary  Algebra i.oo 

Wbite's  (Macoie's)  Plane  Oeomitry  -  -  -  -       .75 

Qermanla  Texts 

Edited  by  A.   Spanhoofd.       Reprinted 

Irotn  "Germania"  Published  monthly: 

1,    Burger's    Lenore.      2,   Oervlnus's    Verglelchung 

Ooethes  und  S«hUlers:   Lesaings  und   Herders.     S, 

Cholevlus's  Klopstocks    Beileutung  far  seln  Zeltatter. 

4,  Kurz's  Belneke  Fuobs.    £,  Goethe's  Die  Kroenung 

Josephs   11.   6,    Gerrlnus's    Lesalngs    Dramaturgle : 

Kurtz's  Lesslngs  Hluna  von  Bamhelm.      7.  Khull's 

Heier  Helmbrocht.    .  .  -  -        Price.  10  cents  each. 

Keller's  Bllder  aus  der  deutscher  Lltteratur         -  •       .7S 

Syms's  First  Year  In  French  -  •  •       .so 

MuzzarelU's  Aoademlc  French  Course,   Parts  t,  and  3,  ea.        1.00 

Oleason  and  Atherton's  First  Greek  Book  -  .1.00 


Books  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices. 
Correspondence  invited.  American  Book  Company  New 
York,   Cincinnati,  Chicago,   Boston,  Atlanta,   Portland,  Ore. 
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WHY  NOT  USE  GOOD  BOOKS  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  ? 

Setter  a  poor  teacher  than  poor  books.  AU  work  requires  good  tools,  brain  work 
the  best  of  all.  Good  books  are  to  be  had,  if  you  know  where  to  get  thein.  We  do  not 
publish  many  titles  ;  we  prefer  a  few,  and  to  have  them  good.  Some  are  stricUy  text- 
books; others  are  for  supplementary  use.     A  selected  list  follows: 


TEXT-BOOKS 


PRACTICAL  ELOCUTION.  I 

By  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  A.M.  Thh  work  is  the  outRrowth  of  actual  class-  1 
room  experience,  and  is  a  practical,  coaninon-censc  treatment  of  the  whole  ' 
subject.    It  is  the  best  and  most  popular  text-book  extant.    Cloth,  $1.35. 

ADVANCED  ELOCUTION. 

By  Mrs.  f,  W.  Siioimakbr.  (In  press.)  A  work  representing  the  most  ad- 
vanced thought  upon  the  subject  of  Elocution.  The  departments  of  Voice, 
Articulation,  Ges'ture,  and  Physical  Training  are  exceptionally  full  and 
coociae.    Cloth,  Si. 35. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 

By  JoHH  H.  Bbchtbl.  Contains  over  five  thousand  carefully  selected  words 
of  difficult  pronunciation,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  their  pronuncia- 
tion clearly  indicated.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

PUNCTUATION. 

By  pAtn.  Allardvcb.  This  author  is  everywhere  recognized  as  authority 
upon  Punctuation.  The  most  practical,  concise,  comprehensive^  and  inter* 
eating  book  on  the  subject.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

By  Agnes  H.  Mortok.  A  most  intelligent  and  thoroughly  literary  work, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  practical  for  the  conduct  of  Business  and 
Social  Correspondence.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

POCKET  TRANSLATIONS 

These  Translations  follow  the  original  text  literally,  thus  forming  a  valu« 
able  help  to  the  student.  Pleasing  sketches  of  the  authors  appear  in  the  form 
of  an  introduction  to  ^ach  of  the  volumes,  giving  an  insight  into  their  lives  and 
the  oircumstances  attending  tha  appearance  of  their  works,  and  will  awaken 
fresh  interest  in  both  the  text  and  the  authors. 

Cloth  binding,  each,  50  cents. 

Cd^ar*8  Gallic  War.  six  books. 
Cicero's  Select  Orations. 


Virgil's  iBneid.  six  books. 
Horace*^  Complete  Works. 


Zenophon's  Anabasis.    Five  books. 

READING  AND  RECITATION  BOOKS 

SHOEMAKER'S  BEST  SELECTIONS. 

For  Readings  and  Recitations.     Formerly  "The  Blocutionist*s  Annual.*^  j 
Each  number  is  compiled  by  a  different  elocutionist  of  prominence,  thus  I 
securing  the  choicest  pieces.    It  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  series  of  speakers 
published.    Contains  gems  from  all  leading  authors.     In  handsome  new 
cover.    Number  33  just  out.    Paper  binding,  each,  ^3  cts.    Cloth  binding, 
each,  50  cts. 

BEST  THINGS  FROM  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Seven  volumes.  In  new  binding.  Each  volume  contains  three  numbers  of 
Sboemaker*s  Best  Selections  in  the  order  of  their  issue.  The  collection  is 
valiuible  not  only  for  readings  and  recitations,  but,  containing  the  choicest 
selections  from  leading  English  and  American  authors,  it  is  a  veritable  en- 
cyclopedia of  literature,  and  a  small  library  in  itself.  Cloth  binding,  each, 
$t.5o.    Full  set,  seven  volumes,  in  a  box,  special  price,  $7.00. 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  USE 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ILIAD. 

By  Dr.  Edwakd  Brooks,  A.M.  A  narrative  in  simple  prose  of  the  leading 
incidents  of  one  of  the  greatest  literary  works  of  the  world,  the  Iliad  of 
Homer.    Cloth,  illus'rated,  $1.25. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ODYSSEY. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  A.M.  A  companion  volume  to  The  Story  of  the 
Iliad,  written  in  the  author^s  characterise,  simple,  graceful,  and  interest- 
ing style.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.35. 

DELSARTEAN  PABTOMIMES. 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shosuaker.  A  combination  of  music,  recital,  and  aesthetic 
action,  arranged  in  a  manner  to  produce  a  harmonious  effect,  both  to  tl^ 
eye  and  ear.  Contains  fourteen  beautiful  full-page  illustrations.  Cloth, 
handsomely  bound,  $1.50. 

EXTEMPORE  SPEECH. 

By  William  PrrrsNCBR.  This  volume  appeals  to  all  who  have  plans  to 
present  and  opinions  to  express  upon  current  questions  and  who  desire  to 
marshail  their  thoughts  and  words  so  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
their  hearers.    Cloth,  $1.35. 

THE  DEBATER'S  TREASURY. 

By  William  Pittbngbr.  In  addition  to  other  valuable  inYormatioo  this 
book  gives  a  list  of  over  two  hundred  questions  for  debate,  with  a  half- 
dozen  outlines  for  argument  on  each  subject,  on  both  affirmative  and 
negative.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

QUOTATIONS. 

By  Agnbs  H.  Morton.  A  clever  combinatkm  of  pithy  quotations,  selected 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  alphabetically  arranged  by  subject.  Con- 
tains all  the  familiar  and  popular  quotations  in  current  use,  together  with 
many  rare  and  choice  bits  of  prose  and  verse.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

SLIPS  OF  SPEECH. 

By  John  H.  Bbchtbl.     This  volume  treats  In  a  biief,  interesting,  and 
chatty  manner  of  the  faults  that  are  most  common  in  every-day  speech.     It 
19  not  simply  a  collection  of  '*  don'ts,*^  but  It  gives  thie  reason  for  not' 
doing.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

practical  SYNONYMS. 

By  John  H.  Bbchtbu  This  complete  and  practical  work  will  be  found  to 
meet  the  wrants  of  the  busy  merchant  or  lawyer,  the  thoughtful  cletgyman 
or  teacher,  and  the  wide-awake  boy  or  girl  at  school.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 

By  J.  P.  Mahappv.  Of  all  the  accomplishments  prized  in  modem  society, 
that  of  being  agreeable  in  converMtion  holds  the  first  place.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  work  on  this  most  important  subject.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

READING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

By  Ernbst  Lbcouvb.  This  excellent  work  is  everywhere  recognized  as 
authority  upon  the  subject  of  public  reading,  and  it  is  therefore  invaluable 
to  every  public  reader  and  speaker.    Qotb,  50  cents. 


There  are  spedal  priees  to  teaehers,  as  well  as  liberal  disoounts  for  introduetion.    Our  fUU  descrlpdye 

eatalogue  is  sent  with  every  order,  or  ean  be  had  for  the  asking. 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  1020  Arch  SUPMladelphla. 

LECTURES  0"  ASTRONOMY 

By  Miss  MARY  PROCTOR,  (Daughter  of  the  Ute  Prof.  R.  A.  Proctor). 
ADVANCED  LECTURES  FOR  SCHOOLS  OR  COLLEGES. 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS. 

(Illustrated  with  Stereopticon  Views). 


WONDERS  OF  THE  STAR-DEPTHS. 

(Illustrated  with  Stereopticon  Views.) 


LECTURES  FOR  CHILDREN. 


GIANT  SUN  AND  HIS  FARDLY. 

(Illustrated  with  Stereopticon  Views.) 


A  TRIP  TO  STARLAND. 

(Illustrated  with  StereopUcon  Views.) 


PRESS    NOTICES: 


New  York  is  justly  proud  of  Miss  Maiy  Proctor,  its  cltver  lecturer  upon 
astronomy.-  — Mat/  and  Express^  June  8,  1895. 

Miss  Proctor's  lectures  are  free  from  the  technicalities  which  sometimes 
make  scientific  lectures  too  abstruse  to  be  popular. 

^New  York  Tribune^  April  21,  1895. 

Miss  Proctor  has  been  very  successful  in  her  mommg;  lectures  for  schools. 
From  these  lectures  children  are  enabled  to  learn  more  about  astronomy  in 
aD  hour,  thso  by  long  study  from  hookB, 

— A>w  YorA  Trihtm,  April  a8, 1895. 


Miss  Proctor  is  canying  on  the  astronomical  work  of  her  father  in  a 
very  charming  fashion.  — New  York  Herald^  Jan.  aa,  1805. 

Miss  i  rector's  work  is  chiefly  alon|:  descriptive  lines.  Bright,  schouirly, 
s>stematic,  she  makes  her  lectures  interesting  as  well  as  extremely  vain- 
able.  ^-Boston  Transcript^  July  13,  1895. 

Miss  Proctor  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  best  known  lecturers  in  the 
country.  The  chief  charm  of  her  lectures  is  that  they  are  put  in  the  sim- 
plest language.  — AVw  York  Recorder^  Aug.  3,  1895. 

Miss  Proctor's  lectures  are  given  in  vivid,  well- chosen  and  easy-flowing 
\  d\c\VQin.  —Bosten  Commonwealth^  July  ao,  1895. 
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111. 


Uniqoe. 


NEW  CENTURY 
BUSY  WORK     - 


Artistic. 


Entirely  New,  Entertaining,  and  Instructive. 

Tbe  sets  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  can  use  them  without  aid  from  the 
tttcber.  Each  set  accomplishes  a  definite  purpose  and  teaches  a  definite  Ihlnjf, 
wnile  to  the  impil  it  is  m  delightful  as  any  game. 


FOR  BEQINNERS. 

1.  Nnmbers  1  to  5,     -       -    15c. 

5.  .Word  BalldiBff,  •15c. 
Si  Serlpt  »ad  I^int,   -       -    15«. 
4.  and  5.  Color  Spectrum  Stand- 
ard Blaek  and  White,    -    80c. 

6.  I>ome8tlc  Animals,        -  -  20c. 

7.  Wild  Animals,         -       --SOc. 


/W-  jfl/f  djf  all  deaUrs,  Sample 
set  mailed  to  teachers  on  receipt  of 
four  cents  to  cover  postage. 


FOR  ADVANCED, 

1     NomberH  6  to  10,  -       .    15c. 
8.  and  3,  Color,  Intermediate 
Hues,  .....    SOc. 

4.  Common  Birds,        -       -    80c. 

5.  L-  ares,  Oaks,  and  Naples  80c. 

6.  LeaTes,  Blrcbes  and  Pop. 

lars,     .....  80o. 

7.  Flays  of  Great  Natl  >as,  8  Be. 

8.  Weather  Slffiials,  -  -  Sftc. 
0.  Hiawatha,  ....  SOe. 
10.  Pictures  for  Ijanguaflre 

Work.  Twenty  reproduc. 
tions  from  Works  of  nrreat 
Artijtts,  in  a  stroof?  envelope,  85c. 


NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS. 

By  H.  A.  Macgowan,  Principal,  Marblebeid,  Mass.     Lmtett^  Chtaptst^  and 
Best,    In  Blocks  Fifty  Maps  Bach. 

Fairy  Tale  and   Fable. 

By  Jomi  G.  Thompson,  Priocipal  of  the  Sute  Normal  School,  Fitchburnr,  Mass., 

and  Thomas  E.  Tmompsok,  Superintendent  of  Scboob.  Leominster, 

Mass.,  Authors  of  **  Fables  and  Rhymes  for  Be^nners." 

An  Entirdy  New  Departure  in  Primary  Reading:. 

FOUR    DISTINGUISHING    FEATURES: 
I  •   Charaeter  of  the  Selections. 

Bach  and  eycry  one  is  a  part  of  the  world*s  literature. 

2.  The  liiustratiens. 

They  are  reproductions  from  the  works  of  great  artists,— Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  Landseer,  Troyon,  etc. 

3.  The  Vocabulary. 

Leas  than  two  new  words  to  a  page. 

4..  The  Mechanical  Excellence  and  Low  Price. 

As/(ood  as  the  best,  and  as  cheap  as  the  poorest.     While  the  paper, 
pnntins,  and  illustrations  have  never  been  excelled  in  a  school  book, 
tnc  price  Is  not  increased  ;  xvi.  and  144  pages.    Price,  4a  cents. 


THE  NEW  CENTUJ 

BOSTON :  118  I>eToiishlre  St. 


NSW  YOBK:  SSO  Broadway. 


GALVANOMETERS. 

*HIS  cut  represents  one  of  the  several  instruments  of  this  class 
that  we  manufacture — ^and  we  consider  it  one  of  the  best. 


Ritchie's 

*  . 

standard 

and 

Sine 

Galvanometer. 


DESCRIPTION : 

A  strong  brass  ring  is  mounted  upon  a  circular  base  which  sup- 
ports the  needle  box  ;  the  whole  turns  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  is 
carried  by  a  metal  tripod  with  levelling  screws.  The  compass  box 
18  of  brass ;  a  graduated  dial,  with  mirror  below  to  avoid  errors  of 
parallax.  The  long  fibre  suspension  has  means  of  centering, 
raising,  or  turning  the  fibre.  The  construction  is  such  that  the 
needle  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  centre  of  the  coil.  This  gal- 
vanometer is  made  from  dimensions  calculated  by  a  specialist  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  United  States,  and  is  capable  of  an  accuracy 
of  one  part  in  700,  where  H.  is  Icnown. 

We  desire  to  have  you  write  us  regarding  any  instrument  you 
desire — ^we  make  all  kinds.  Our  catalogues  are  filled  with  illustra- 
tions of  himdreds  of  pieces  of  apparatus. 

We  have  been  in  business  since  1850  and  we  make  Reliable  In- 
•tmmeiitt.    Write  to  us. 

E.  S.  RITCHIE  ft  SONS.  Brookline.  Mass. 


Helps  and  Aids  in  Teaching 

U.   5.    HISTORY. 

Ensign's  Note-Book  and  Outline. 

New  Edition.  Just  out.  Contains  Outlines,  Notes.  Questions  and  Sueees- 
tions.  Blanks  to  be  filled  by  tbe  pupils.  Skeleton  Maps  of  Important  Cam* 
gallons.  List  of  Cabinet  Officers,  etc.  For  use  of  pupils.  Price,  ao  cents. 
Per  dozen,  $s.oo. 

Ensis:n's  Oatllnes,  Tables  and  Sketches  in  U.  S* 

History. 

Teachers*  Edition.  Tbe  best  and  most  complete  outlines  in  U.  S.  His- 
tory  published.  They  systematize  the  matter  and  are  an  aid  in  study- 
ing the  subject  from  a  variety  of  books.  This  book  is  now  used  by  thou- 
sands of  pupils  in  all  part  of  tbe  country,  including  many  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago,    Price  as  cents.    Per  dozen  $3.40. 

Freeman's  Improyed  Historical  Cards. 

200  cards.  x,ooo  Facts  in*U.  S.  History.  Two  hundred  Cards  In  neat  box, 
with  full  directions  for  use  at  home  and  in  the  schoolroom.  Thousands  of 
boxes  sold  and  purchasers  use  them  ^*  until  they  wear  out.**  'Price,  75  cenlts. 

Trainer's  How  to  Teacli  and  How  to  Study 

United  SUtes  History. 

Proceedim;  upon  the  assumption  that  the  student  should  remember  Impor- 
tant  Facts,  the  author  presenu  by  means  of  admirable  Brace  Outlines  for 
the  Blackboard,  a  series  of  Object  Lessons  in  Histoiy.  This  work  also  con- 
uins  a  Blackboard  Anslysls  of  each  Topic  In  United  States  History,  Direc- 
tions for  Teachinfif  and  Studying  each  Topic,  Methods,  Written  and  Oral 
Reviews,  xooo  Questions  and  Answers  on  U.  S.  History,  etc.,  etc.  It  pon,- 
tains  335  paf^es,  cloth.    Price,  75  cents. 

IN    GENERAL    HISTORY. 

Freeman's  General  History  Cards. 

A  set  of  136  cards.  Seven  Hundred  interesting  facts  about  Persons, 
Events,  Dates^attles,  Countries,  Reliffioos,  Places,  Movemeais,  Warapf 
all  Nations.  The  Sutements  are  perfectly  reliable  and  Rathered  from  the 
best  authorities.    Price,  50  cents.       '  ' 

Ensign's  Outlines  In  Ancient  and  Modem  Histoiy; 

Contains  160  meet  of  Outline*,  Notes,  and  Map.}  all  difficnit  Damea. re- 
spelled  or  diacrillcally  marked.  Alao  80  blank  pages  through,  the  bo6k  (Or 
notes.    Bound  in  boards.    Price,  60  cent..  '   ''- 

SEND    FOR   OUR   COMPLETE   CATALOCUE 

OF    HISTORY    AIDS. 

A.  FLANAGAN,  a6a  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAOO. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


Inductive 
Psychology; 


in  IntrodnctlOD  to 

tbe  Stidy  of  lentil 

Pbenomena. 


By  E.  A-  KIRKPATRICK, 

of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  State  Normal  School. 

You  want  a  Psychologj  that  will  lead  to  a  proper  study  of 
children  and  correct  interpretation  of  the  results  of  such  s'udy 
This  is  such  a  book. 

Read  This  Strong  Commendation. 

*'In  my  opinion  this  work  is  admirably  adapted 
to  lead  teachers  to  become  investigators  of  psycho- 
logical questions  and  especially  upon  those  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  instruction  of  the  school-room, 
and  which  a  teacher  must  undei  stand,  at  least  in  a 
measure,  in  order  that  her  work  may  be  intelligible 
and  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  needs  of  her  pupils. 
Very  much  psychological  teaching  has  hitherto  failed 
to  recognize  that  the  average  teacher  cannot  apply 
abstract  principles  of  mindgrowth  and  development 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  class-room  and  make  intelli- 
gent interpretations  thereof,  that  this  book  is  espe- 
cially valuable.  From  my  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Kirk- 
patrick's  work  I  feel  confident  in  commending  this 
book  to  all  teachers  as  a  most  practical  and  helpful 
one,  dealing  with  those  problems  that  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  teacher,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enlist  interest  and  produce  excellent  results  " 

M.  V.  O'Shea, 

Teacher  of  Psychology^  State  Normal  School^  Mankito,  Minn. 

Cloth,  208  pages,  pricci  80  cents. 

Special  Terms  for  Introduction. 

Correspondence  solicited  regarding  its  use,  tpith  teachers  of  psy- 
chology, superintendents y  reading  circles, 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  New  York  JbChicago. 
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That  writer  does  /be  most 
itfJi?  gives  bis  reader  the  most 
htovdedge  and  takes  from  bim 
tbe  least  time.  Cotton.      ^ 


''five  Tolumc*  a  kirpa 


W.  T.  Bante,  ■!.&..  FbJ>..  ZX-D.,  U.  S.  CoMMlMlttwer  np„ 

of  Edn<i»tl<».  Stl"'^^ 

•    ■    *    No  literuT  mwi  intle*  emnljr  upon  all  tubfects.    He  cimipo«a  o(  EdrIIi 

. _  ..,.,._.. ^ L^,  BUT  be  oJled  fiieranr  (!em».     Ills  bookicoi 

'  for  Reference  to  KleLt  tbe  Remi  of  wotU. 


it  object!  af  rout  Hlxorr  for 


I  J>.  Hog*,  D  D.,  KX.D., 


t  CMUkii  DOW  nildute  ttae  vilue  of  tbe 
line  1  have  iDM  for  Ibe  wul  d<  nch  ■ 

fnldeandbelper.  I  can  aalydsilareir. 
have  Bpcnt  nmin  In  looking  for  (act* 
aad  evealt  in  hliiorir  otalcta  ihlt  work 
eoiM  hare  enabtal  me  to  Gad  in  Mmaar 

Cto*.  B.  Hnrd.  FHn.  Wla^M* 
tw  BebooL  B.  R..  Cmw. 

I  And  the  work  a  tuiae  ol  c'ear  tnetal, 
thatcao  beuaed  without  the  trouble  of 
•cparatlnK  II  from  rehtie.  aod  I  aMtlnue 
to  be  frequenilr  aurprlaed  bj  Ita  amount 
and  T«riMT  ol  Infonaailon.ai  it  aatwera 
the  qBcatiotit  nibed  iu  blMory  work  in 

B.  I..  WUlMaa.  Pr— IdMit 
Colbj  ItalTsral^. 

It  u  a  treat  work.  To  be  appreciated 
ll  necdi  onir  to  b*  <>Md. 

t.   W.  Day,   Es-anpt.  01«v«- 
laad  (O.)  Beboola. 

I  iBt*rd  It  M  one  of  the  very  best 
work!  publWwd.  It  1«  not  of  ten  one  can 
■it  down  at  hb  table  In  hli  own  home 
and  ban  at  bb  elbow  a  ter  to  bis  own 
libiwT*  *n<l  'I*"  ■  librarian  ready  to 
live  hlBi  la  coochc  and  tellable  lonn  all 
thai  the  ordlnuj' mortal  majnead. 

Bl.  Bmv.  J.  WUliMM.  D-n- 
IX.D.,  Biabop  UlddtotowM, 


I.  TlBMDt.  D-D..  XX.D.,  Blahop  af  the  1 
Eplacapal  Obvrrb.  Tepaka*  Bawaaa 

xldc!  a  Mandard  HiatoTT  (oithc  boiiaK acatb* world  evernv.n 
n-theereot  tbebo^MtmaaallthatlabcM  from  tbe  great  hlModai) 
I  ll  to  nin  breadtb  of  tWod  and  aeqaalaiance  wUb  th-  •— *  — •*- 

h.     When  tbe  DkthMan  fo«*  'bii  F"- '—■ " 

DC  nearer  m>kia«  a  eonplele  libni7  Ih 


WllHMi  Ofclla  gfaar.  Priaalpa 


HISTORY 
FOR  READY   REFERENCE 

AND 

TOPICAL  READING 

FROU   THE  BEST 
HISTORIANS,    BIOGRAPHERS,    AND  SPECIALISTS 

SYSTEM   OF   HISTORY 


J.    N.    LARNED 


ALLAN   C    REILEY 

9n  five  ^mpetlxl  Volumee 


CO.,  Pi'BLiutm 


WilUiton 


■hoald.  haKJt. 

MalvU  D«war>-  B^y  B.  T 
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t^^  Giving  History  on  all  Topics  in  the  Exact  Words  of  the  Historians  Themselves.  Not 
the  opinion  of  one  man,  but  the  thoughts  of  many  men,  have  been  diligently  sought  out  and 
arranged  for  the   "  Ready  Reference  "  of  the  Reader. 

S.    A.    NICHOLS   CO.,    Publishers.    Springfield,    Mass. 

-MgR-  ■7ii«<r^Bifii&^  -a  Bostoa.  Norfolk,  Va. 

CleTCland.  Chicago. 

Hinneapolls.         Kaasas  City. 
and  San  Francisco. 
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Articles  of  Interest  to  School  "^  |   "*       T    T         T~^  Boards  and  Superintendents. 

^CHOOLjOURNAL 

•N  EWYORKAND-CHICAGO- 


Some  Reasons 


Why  tbe  NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC  should  be  used  in  your  school: 


1.  It  is  the  latest  system  of  music  instruction 
for  schools  in  the  market — and  i/te  best, 

2.  The  experience  and  attainments  of  the 
authors  are  a  guarantee  of  work  of  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence. 

3.  The  Natural  Course  in  Music  is  based 
on  sound  pedagogical  principles.  The  idea  un- 
derlying the  whole  work  is  that  music  is  a  lan- 
guage, and  should  be  taught  as  other  languages 
are  taught,  by  using  it. 

4.  The  method  of  presentation  is  true  to  the 
best  principles  of  teaching,  and  has  proven 
eininenlly  successful  wherever  it  has  had  a  fair 
trial. 

5.  The  Natural  Course  in  Music  trains 
IDupils  to  read  music  at  sight,  to  render  it  well 
^nd  artistically,  and  to  master  all  the  techni- 
^zalities  of  music. 

6.  The  musical  and  literary  beauty  of  the 


material,  and  the  taste  and  ability  displayed  in 
the  arrangement,  together  with  the  lofty  views 
of  the  authors  in  regard  to  music  as  a  factor 
in  education,  make  the  Natural  Course  in 
Music  worthy  of  its  position  as  the  leading 
system  0/  instruction  in  music  in  public  schools. 

7.  For  a  complete,  systematic  course  in  this 
branch  of  school  study,  it  is  the  most  economical 
now  in  the  market. 

8.  Mechanically  and  artistically,  the  books 
and  charts  of  the  Natural  Course  In  Music 

leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

9.  The  cordial  reception  of  the  Natural 
Course  in  Music  during  the  brief  period  in 
which  it  has  been  before  the  public,  is  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  appreciation  of  its  merits  and 
superiority.  The  sales  have  been  phenomenal, 
and  no  other  system  of  music  has  been  adopted 
in  as  many  important  places  in  the  same  length 
of  time. 


Althoufb  published  only  a  few  months  ^0,  tbe  NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC  has  already 
been  adopted  by  tbe  Boards  of  Education  for  exclusive  use  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Columbus,  Ohio  :  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Covington,  Ky. ;  Portland,  Me. ;  Davenport, 
Iowa ;  Sedalia,  Mo. ;  Kalamazoo,  Mien. ;  Wichita,  Kan. ;  Winona,  Minn. ;  Platnfield,  N.  J. ;  Rond- 
out,  N.  Y. ;  Fresno,  Cal.,  and  in  a  larg:e  number  of  smaller  but  important  cities,  besides  in  over 
fnt  hundred  towns  and  districts  throug:hout  the  country. 

THE    COURSE: 


NATURAL   COURSE  IN  MUSIC   PRIMER 

NATURAL   COURSE  IN  MUSIC    READER. 

NATURAL   COURSE  IN  MUSIC    READERS. 

NATURAL   COURSE  IN  MUSIC   READER.     No.  D .so 

NATURAL   COURSE  IN  MUSIC   CHARTS.     Serla*  A>  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  and  O.  Mioh  Ssrles   4.00 


No*,  a.  a.  and  4.  aaeh  ■ 


Circulars,  testimonials,  full  description  and  terms  for  introduction  free  on  application.     We  cordially  invite 
correspondence  with  music  directors  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  music  for  schools. 


AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


PORTLAND,   OREGON 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 
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Ctaurcb  or  FvIot  OraaB.  ^  Br  J.  C.  UtiCf^_Am 
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"  CHOICE  SICIED  SOLOS." 
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ilikwrd>,«l.tMieKlliallt,«!l.    FHipald. 

"  ROUl  COILECTIOI  OF  PIUO  IDSIC " 

46  VMypluiarortcooiDpoittloDibr  tbebcfltmodem 

PUdd  DUJtn  CTWTwbere.  IIIO  pacea.  BeaDtltuUr 
printed.    SUeenla,  paalpald. 

"  ORGH  IT  CIDECl  UO  II  COICERT." 


m%eUo 


■'^^St.% 


I  onian.    A 


"  COLLEGE  SOHGS." 


onbllitied,  biTing  reaohHl  lu  iiit  wtlcii 
nwXDcoi^Mnld.  as  cent*,  vsairald. 


e  Awit  iir  pffet  »/  music  publithtd 
Iki  vxrU  can  In  procured  of  ai  at 
ce  and  Irwesl  cast. 


^PIANO 

"TOORG  PEOPLE'S  CUSSICS." 

fUtbouAheappcJall;  dcalgbfld  to  meet  tbe  noAdi  or 
br  t»tb  tcactaen  aad  pniilli.    St  ptMva,  liMpac**. 

''TOaiG  PEOPLE'S  CliSSICS,lo.!." 

tbaabote.    48 placet.  148 pacea. 

Lecce,  TarletT,  aod  iDtamt.  Tbap]«caa  ara  of  oal^ 
□loderatodlfflcullr,  batnglDteDdMror  tbe  adranc^ 

"SELECTED  CLASSICS." 

Na  ratu  bSTs  bean  apared  ro  make  tbia  Itaa  flnnl 
oollecllon  otmoilmBliootnrte  plrcegpobllitaad.  Th. 

IB  mailol  circle",  durtnE  tbe  paal  if  at  or  two.  Tbi' 
miulc  I*  Bot  baavT  nor  too  dlnlcalt  for  tbe  ordloan' 
plai'M'.  Saplee«,143pi««*- 

"CLISSIC  FODR-IillD  COLLECTION" 

admirable  o[  the  kind  crer  pabllibcd. 
EhM  ««*  ii  kandiamth  frinlid  frem  iptciall/ 

Each  of  the  above  Volumes,  Heavy 
Paper,  $1.00;    Boarda,  $1.25; 
Cloth,  Qilt,  $2.00.    Postpaid. 


History  for  Ready  Referent 
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ay  i.ti.lJMNBD,  Ex-Prt^l  Am.  Lilnry  A^m. 
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OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

453-463  Washlncton  Street,   Boston. 


Have  you  seen 

^  NEW  HAMMOND 

No.  2' 
Tbe  CRE/ITEST 

TYPEWRITER, 

Work  In  Slgbt. 
Perftot  AUg;am«iit. 


B,BifilldlBB 

Mar^aml  Vote  AttaeluneBt. 

Write  for  cataltfgiie,  prica  and  specimen 
of  work. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

403  ft  4o5  East  6jd  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

FRENCH  BOOKS, 

OTbooka  of  anr  deKrlpUon—Sebool  Booka,  SUndard 
[fooka.  NoTtii.  etc..  aand  to 

William  R.  Jenkins, 

Publlaher  and  Importer, 
ilXMndtiiSiilk  A^tnoi.U^k  Slrtit),    Nrm  Vfrk. 


■Bej7c&€F,_Too/5  6*  Supplier 

lorejtPrlcea,   Haadatmrtan.    Send  for  Catalozua. 
^_    Special  ancaunt  lor  Schools  and  Claiwi. 

OanOter  &  Barber,  'K&?iK"- 


The  Posse  Gymnasiiiiii 


Augiisl  gib,  lacluiiTC     7th  Year  opcDS  Sept. 
i6th,     Addren 
tanm  Nils  Posse,  K.G.V.,  B.Sc.,  U.G., 

33  Irvingtoa  Street,  BosTOH. 


3  days 
Chicago 


New 

Fast 

limited 


California 

BeclnninR  October  3^  1B9;.  Ihe 

California  limited 

will  Ie*TC   Cblcaflo   daily  at  Coo 
r.M.,  over  (be  Same  Fc  Route,  ar- 

Saa  DIcjTo  ID.30  p.m.  of  third  day. 
and  San  Franclico  loAs  a.m.  oI  tbe 

A  airictlr  firu-clata  limited  train. 
Superb  new  eqalpment  of  paticc 
i«i>li1eepen,illN. 


Service 


I  chatr  . 


througboLl,  lighled  by  PldUeh 
(r».  and  running  through  from 
Chicago  10  L,n»  Aimele*  without 

New  York  and  01  her  Eastern  citlri 
connect  al  CbicaDo  with  the  "Cali- 
lomia  Limned,"  making  the  Ibne 


Santa  Ft  U&\!i\,tvit^ 


idvanca  on  antblnc  hereto 
[eocraphv  on  thla  alda  of  the 
loHVlijcn,  Pk.D. 

SM  Only  fy  StiitcrifiirM.     Send  far  Orrnlr. 

C.  A.  NICHOLS  CO.,  PubUaben, 
SprIa^S«ld,  Maaa. 


THW 

SOFT  ADAGIO 

A  SERENADE 

Is  most  excellertlr renderednp- 
on  a  Bay  State  Banjo,  Mandolin, 
Ziiher,  or  Guilar.  They  are  not 
only  the  Honor  Instnimenti  of 
America,  but  in  beauty,  tone  and 
strength  they  lead  the  world. 

f6   Avxtrdt.     Only   in- 

tlrnmenli  la  receivgoU  Otalapw 

"H^fL^t   '"^""^       ApruSli--. 

JOHNCHAYNES&GO.. 

4S3-4<i3  Washington  Street, 

and  33  Court  Street, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


FRENCH,  GERUI 
8PMISH,rrUUI 

Actually  Spoken  and  Mattered  iti  Ten  Week! 
Kilhonl  leivlnt  your  homea  ty  the  MdMenchaft  Sy*- 
lem.    5jDth  ThouuDd.    Papllitucht  ai  il  actuaHyla 


LANGUAGES 

^  Actually  Spoken  and  Hatti 
lnt  your  homea  ty  Ihi 
ThauuDd.    Paplli  tu, 

MASTERED 

d  and  all  exeicliea  corm 
1  Copict,  Part  I,  a)  ccala. 

RSCHAFTPUBUBl 

IN  10  WEEKS. 


fS.OO   (ei 
:liea  corrected  free  d 


THE  MEISTERSCHAFT  POBLI8HIHGO0, 

No.  196 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


The 

Institute 

Lantern,--^' 

Exclusively  adopted  by  the 
Supts.  of  New  York  state. 

67  Outfits  have  been  furnished 
to  date. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you 
more  about  this  Lantern  if  you 
will  write  hh". 

CHAS.  BESELER, 

118  Centre  Street.        NEW  YORK. 


How  to  Celebrate  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  in  the  schoolroom. 

(Good  for  all  tbe  Year).    For  the  PRIMARY,  GRAMMAR.  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 

This  boolc  consists  ol  Recitations,  Songs,  Drills,  Dialogues,   Exercises,  and  Complete  Ptognims   for  celebrating  Thanksgiving, 
Cbristitias,  and  Autumn  Days  in  the  School-Room.     Ttst  Imfirtanl  Ftattirii  of  the  bonli  are  the  ttarefully  piepared  complete  pi 
and  the  suggestions  following  every  selection  as  to  the  most  effective  use  of  it.     This  trill  save  the  teacher  much  labor. 

A  fmr  Df  the  good  things  in  the  book  mre  hereglveo.    There  is  room  for  only  s  part  of  the  contente. 

RECITATIONS.  r^«ij  ""«&■  Sffl.l'itSSI 

^9.  THAHKSeiVINili  ThukulTlDg.  ?t  —  -  '  — 


EXERCISES.  ^E/gSSS'oV^iS: 


llTlDg,  ThkuklflTliiB  aiercl 


SONQS  FOR   THANKSaiVINO   AND   CHRISTMAS. 

ThuluBttiDR  BoBt.  nil  tbe  luskm,  A  I^dk  0tO1^n«^jyiULtLltUa  I^O* 


U,e  Bnow'^^B  ED^w^'a 


'ViSV5WV'K'.IMS:H'tffJ5l'.'p".'i3r"'=    E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


GALVANOMETERS.    ^^- 


NEW  CENTURY 
BUST  WORK     - 


Artistic. 


DESCRIPTION : 

A  Urong  brass  ring  is  niounied  upon  a  circular  base  whicb  sup- 
poTU  tbe  needle  box  ;  the  nhole  turns  upon  3.  vertical  axis,  and  is 
carried  by  a  metal  tripod  mlh  levelling  screws.  The  compass  titix 
is  of  bra&G ;  »  graduated  ilial.  with  mirror  below  to  avoid  errors  ot 
parallax.  The  long  fibre  suspension  bas  means  of  centering, 
raiting,  ot  turning  the  fibre.  Tbe  construction  is  such  that  the 
needle  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  centre  of  the  coil.  This  gal' 
vanotneter  ii  made  from  dimensions  calculated  by  a  specialist  of 
the  hlgfaeat  rank  in  the  U  oiled  Slates,  and  is  capable  of  an  accuracy 
of  one  part  in  700,  where  H.  is  known. 

We  draire  to  have  you  write  us  regarding  any  instrument  you 
duire — we  make  all  kinds.  Our  catalogues  arc  filled  wiih  illusira- 
tlona  of  bttndreds  of  pieces  of  apparatus. 

We  hare  been  in  business  since  1S5Q  and  we  make  Reliable  In- 
atnuiwntas    Write  to  us. 

)L  &  RITCHIE:  &  SONS.  Brookline.  Mass. 


ONE  OF  7S  BEAUTIFUL  PLATES  USED  INSERIfS. 


NEW  CEHTURY  DEYELDPEMENT  MAPS. 

test  in  use.    Prioee  lower.    Utility  greater.     In  blocks  of  flrty. 

FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE. 

3ol,  Pllobburg.  Mass  , 
hoots.  Leominster, 
/an  Mnrek<>.  Troyon 
lor  tlret  year  pupllB. 

THE  NEW  CENTURY    EDUCATIONAL  CO., 

BOaXOKi  113  DavoBsUre  St.  MBW  XOBK:  tW  Broadwaj-. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


"THE  CENTURY  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  world's  periodicals,  and  its  leadership  in 
ideas,  interest,  and  merit  was  never  more  positive  than  it  is  to.-day." 

From  a  recent  notice  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE, 

With  the  number  for  November,  1895,  celebrates  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  a  number  of  great  beauty 
and  interest,  beginning  the  use  of  new  paper  and  a  new  font  of  type.     In  this  issue  are  first  chapters  of 

The  New  Novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 


the  famous  author  of  "  Robert  KUmece,"  "  Marcella, 
rights  in  whicli  for  America  and  England  have  been  secured  tiy 
The  Cbnturv.  The  scene  of  the  story,  upon  which  Mrs.  Ward 
has  been  engaged  for  the  past  two  years,  is  laid  in  the  England 
of  to-day,  the  world  to  which  the  readers  will  be  introduced  being 
portly  industrial  and  partly  that  of  the  English  country  house.  It  will 
be  the  leading  featnre  in  fiction  for  the  comine  twelve  months,  other 
and  shorter  novels  beii^  contributed  bv  W.D.  Ho  wells,  P.  How- 
kiuMon  Smith.  Afory  Hallo<?K  Foote.  and  Amelia  K. 
BaiT.  There  will  be  also  contribalions  from  Mark  Twain  and 
Riidyard  Kipling'  (the  tatter  furnishing  to  the  Christrnas  Cy.s- 
Ti;Ry  one  of  the  most  powerful  stories  he  has  ever  written  ) ;  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  great  naval  engagements  of  Nelson,  by  Captain 
AifredT.  Mahan,  author  of"  Intlnence  of  Sea  Power  upon  His- 


tory"; three  brilliant  articles 


Martoa 


e,  contribDtcd  by  Slarti 
Crawford,  and  superbly  illustrated  \>y  CastalKne.  who  made 


famous  World' 

by  CrCOrge  Keiinan,  author  of  "  Siberia  and  the  Eiile  Syile  . 
on  the  Mountains  and  tlie  Motintaineers  of  the  Eailern  CanGuui, 
describing  a  lillle-known  people;  articles  by  Henry  M.  Stanley 
and  E>  <T.  Glave  on  Africa;  a  series  of  papers  on  "The  Adminis- 
tralion  of  the  Cities  of  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  Albert  Sliaw. 
The  Century  will  also  contain  during  the  year  a  great  number  ol 
papers  on  art  subjects,  richly  illustrated.  Many  of  its  impotlant  con- 
tributions, now  in  preparation,  will  be  announced  later.  The  leading 
historical  feature  will  continue  to  be  Professor  Sloane's  "Life  of  Na- 
poleon," which  with  November  reaches  the  eitabliihment  of  the  Em- 
pire and  begins  the  siory  of 


THE 

NOVEMBER 

CENTltRV 

IS  THE 

ANNIVERSARY 

NUMBER 


NAPOLEON  I.,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

This  biography  is  considered  "A  masterpiece  of  historical  literature";  "  The  best  biography  of  the  great  Fretichman  yet 
issued";  "The  ablest  of  all  histories  of  this  remarkable  character"  ;  "A  tremendous  popular  success  ";  "Theliterarj 
"    """  it  notable  life  of  Napoleon  that  has  appeared  in  half  I 


The  November  Century 


ove1,''Sir 
"     n  Ti- 


painler  Viben,  ihe  o 
article  on  "Issues  a\ 
Roosevelt,  the  Democ 

TWO  YEARS  »: 
FOR  $5.00     " 


).  Howell5.lhcHon,Jaii 
larl  of  the  Napa 
ican  view  by  Hi 
Russell,  of  Massachi 
The  lubicripuon  pri™  of  Tm  Ci 
dodfirs  lake  lutncriptkoni,  nr  req 


Bryce,  II 
n  Life,  i 


the  Chris 


The  December  Century, 

reprodnctions  of  Tluot'i 


)f  Ihe  Life  of  Christ,  Kiplins's  i 
"  a  Christmas  itoryb*  Frai 
Qvel  "  Tcm  GroKan.    by  F.  Hopkinaon  Si 


amplete 
k  R.Sto 


^rank  R.  Stodiioa.  die 


IS  from  Bret        ■•  The  Brushwood  Boy. 

opening  chapters  of  the „     .       , 

articles  by  Jacob  Riis,  author  of  '■  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,'  and  by 

Benjamin  Kidd,  author  of  "Social  EvolutioD,"  the  second  Iniudmentof 

Mrs.  Ward  s  novel,  brilliant  chapters  in  the  Napoleon  Life,  etc. 

INTURV  i>  fi.oo  a  year.     For  l^.tn  new  lutocriboi  can  have  a  yaai'i  nibicriplHi  begiiiiuic  wi& 

i^lhtpailfmrjrivi  Nrtitmbtr,  r^^ihe  htgiiining  irf  Pi  afm jf  Skiiitfi  mat  Life  al  MMpifccg. 

itunce  nuy  Ik  made  by  check,  diaft,  poUal  dt  upieu  «da.  or  b  miem«JIiaterlo  the  polCikHi. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.'S  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Enquiiite  ennanngi  by  Timothy  (Jile, 
whh  tut  by  ProiMBT^ohn  CVm  Dyke 
and  by  Ibe  eaEnvcr.  SunetmyBl  dcBvc^ 
191  pife*.  Sj-so.  Tva  rimiied  edirioiu : 
ma  of  «mi>««  ($5=)  "d  oar  of  6s  eajiet 
|$is).     Paiwulin  00  icqueM. 

eiactrtdtytereterybody.  Awork 
coveriof  thewhc4efiek]ofekGtTiciiy,aiid 
wfitlen  ra  a  poinilir  ttyle  la  uploiii  !i  in 

By'pfain^Arkinioa.  "iimo,  i^df^bo, 

Ml..-. —  -^'Tl,  $t-JO. 


Kttwyk  5toria.  DdiKhlfu]  uotiet 
oTTiUniie  life  in  Hollwid  by  Anna  tjch. 
berg  Kin|.     Svo,  390  page^,  $i-so- 

WMMaMon  In  Uncain'a  Tine. 
By  Noah   Itiooki.      RecuUectiow  and 

'     bediyiartfae 


LHa  In  —   .- _ 

■OHMt  Eaplrc.  By  Anna  1.  hki- 
;U.  iiho  for  nine  yein  loided  IB  [he 
uiletia  vidi  a  Gunily  of  the  Caun  of 


SoiiyaKoyaltvsky.  1 

imphy.     Bvo,  jHlp»f«.  $1 
ume   of  enraordiDBiy  mt 

NewNovab.   "  An  Enwil  Wonini." 

Mcditcrmneu  liavcl.  bnudfully  LltuB. 
tntinl  ($i.ia);  "The  FriDOH  Simiii," 
1  note]  I'f  girl  an-lifc  in  Paiii,  by  JuUa 
MaglwkT,  miuttated  by  Gibson  (f  i.tj). 

Small  Boolu  la  BiquUlte  Blod- 
Ifiia.  "A  Midein  Pany,"  by  Di.  S. 
Weir  HiKbcll  ($1.00);  "The  RiviiRa 
of  I^og  and  Short  Codiac,"  by  Creorge 
Wharton  Edwa^  illuitnled  by  ihe 
■uthortti.oo):  "NoteiofaProfeaHDUl 
Exile,"  \f  t.%.  Nodal —  puting.  io- 

■amped  loUher.aue  ja  i\^. 


Sa'3; 


RBADY  NOV.  lOTM. 


Chm  m 


'fft 


Municipal  Qov 


wilh   '  A  modem  Anbian-Nichli  SiHy,  by 
Iro,  two  '  l-ertSleaiu     Richly  iOiumud.  Bto, 
is;  half     pago,  S>-]0. 
Icvaat,  j  ^TheBj 
il  In  C«itl- 


Coa, 


aagtoyouniabd 


Municipal  QovHiMtent  In  ^tl-  1  fuHolracima.  and  amuaiDi  to  ywo 
'^^ST'ld  il  ^'  ^  1^  "'^  Quailo,  boardi,  i^  pagf^  l> 
C'lmuiLcipal'i^orm*  UnS^'^th  Di.  '  M.  Nlchala*  Boood  VatuaMa.  Tbe 
Shiiw's  work  on  the  goTenini™i  of  Eog-  nmnbtfl  for  the  past  yen  IB  hro  ridlr 
liiUi  citiei,  teetntly  intied  by  The  Ctotuty  l"™"!  pay-  Lari*  «">,  leoo  pages.  1000 
Co.     Bvo,  soopago,  fa.oo.  picnina,  »|.oo. 

Mary  Ronald'a  Cantury  Cook  A  Bay  el  the  PIrat  Empire.  By 
Bonk.  A  new  cook  book  with  many  Elbtirige  S.  Brooki,  author  of  "  The  Ccs. 
e9relfaiturea,includtng  T^opboioffTaphK  tury  Book  for  Young  AaiBseana," etc. 
refvoducuont  nf  diAha  dra^bed  in  iit  \  A  iUry-IJfe  of  Napolcfm  for  yoodg  Iblks, 
pagn.  New  EnglaDd  Kitchen  by  SuBB  '  3I}  pagCa,  iUuitntcd,  $!.;<]. 
Coolidge.    Bvn,  600  pago.  $5  00.  I      „,^   ^j^  ff,^  Amertean  ma- 

The  lllunratlon  of  Booka.  A  nig-  '  ton.  By  Tbeodac  RDoaerek  and 
geaove  handbook  by  JoaephPeonell,  Ihe  ,  Hory  Cabot  Lodge.  Deicriplianl  of 
well-known  »ni5l  and  illuioator.     $1,00.  !  faoioui  baulei,  wilh  ihotl  Hm  of  Dtsiel 

THE  LEADirW  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  j  ^^i^V,,  '^^^^"^  '"^ 

FOR  BOYS  AND  OIRLS.  t|„  ^araa  Pair.     By  June.  Bald. 

Jack  Balllalar'a  FortUDOT.  By  How-     win.     SKxis  of  hono  of  mythology  ud 

illuaiTBiioniby  the  aiilbOT.  Bm,  $i.eg.  '  1  St.  Jo. 

critt„/friithyllufKilu>un,T«X.C'miVKY  CO.,UMOH  SQUARE,  N.V. 


ST.  NICHOLAS 


FOR  YOUNQ    FOLKS, 

CONDUCTED  BY  MARY  MAPES  DODGE. 


THE  PROQRAM  FOR  '96. 

in  hb  own  lite  at  Samoa.     Fully  illuanated.     Rudvard  Klpjlng. 

SERIAL  STORIES  -^^^V.  ■^v^^^'^t" 


■Hke  in  Englud  u 


igofallperiodkalslbrgiib  and  boys,"       Don't  OllSa  tbt 

NOVEMBER 
ST.  NICHOLAS 


Lcttcn  to  a  Boy.  by  Robert  Louis  StevanaoD.    Ddigfadiil  letien  writwa  by      _^!Py_^^^^^ 


Trawbhdge'i 


;&: 


"SindbHj,Srnitli& 


u; 


tkm  of  the  Aiabwi  Nigbii — the  itory  of  Sindbad  the  Sador  in  parlnci^hip  with  an  Aowtican  boy:  a  delightful  aerial  ibrjririi  by  ! 

lewttL    Mra.  Burton  Harrlua,  John  Burrouthi.  Ocoree  Panons  Lathrop.  Txdor  Jeoki,  Noali  Broolu,  udXaurM 

BRamoogtheDlhBwdl-knawnwtiliiiwhoK  work  will  appear.    Noah  Brooki  telli  the  romandchisIDry  of  Maito  Polo.    "  Talka  wiA  CUldns 
~  '  >U1  be  a  Icaturr  of  Ihe  year,  and  itociei  of  the  navy  are  to  be  coniribuled  by  EnngD  Ellicou  and  odtcr  aaval  oOoefi. 

vlari  In  the  November  nunbar.    Be  1 


tl  IWn   IN    P[>I7F:(1  -111  be  jit™  dunng  the  coDlbtg  year.      Pull  iwtlculari 
9l,VUU  in   rKIACO  g,eiii.,uc:  „„  any  newvtund,  or  tirbKribc  laTihe  year. 


SdldRB 


ht  Madt  fy  clutk.  irtJI.  m 


Send  to  Th 
Co.fotfiJl 

^TiLlSr. 

Ce«r„r, 

Ldbnn'githcJ" 

yliP-^  CMRls5TMAa    1595.  ^fl 
THE 
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For  the  Holidays 


'THOSE  DICSIRING  to  make  holiday  Rifts  i>f  books  (always  ap- 
'  propriatc  ami  always  acceptable)  may  make  many  suitable  selec- 
tions fr(ini  the  list  of  the  American  Book  Company.     The  following 


For  Young   People 


A 


RF. 


ialiy  attractive.     Uriglit.  enio 
ten      Cliarming    in    iiterary 
pmfusely  illustrated  by  eminent  artists.     1 
an  asterisk  have  just  been  published  ; 

■Stories  for  Children i  ■i'i\  Soma  Curio 

■Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 

■Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Llltla         I  Book  of  Tales 

Amaricana    -       - .ji  1  Shepherd's  Historic 

-Old  Greek  Stoi 


-Storl. 


9  of  A 


n  Life  am 


For  Teachers 


\I7E  have  a  large  number  of  aiitliu 
•'  and  helpful  to  the  profession. 
welcome  lo  teachers  and  especially  ; 
^ifts.      The  following  are  selected  frmn 


Kins'*  School  Interests  and  Duties       - 
Ronrk'ft  Peychology  In  Educatlcn    . 
Guerb«i  '■  Myths  of  Northern  Lands     - 
Oucrber's  Myths  of  Greece  »nd  Rome- 
Morsin's  Patriotic  ClttzenshlD 
White'e  School  MansBement     -       -       .       . 
White's  Elements  of  Pedasogy 
Pavs'a  Theory  end  Practice  of  Teachlns  ■ 
Th»  Schoolmaster  In  Literature 


[RESIDES  'hL'  ;il)Ovc  \vc  oITlt  ihc  hir^L'Sl    varu'ly   nf    ihc    lit-st  Uwt-lxn.k^  in 
^-^      evury  branch  ami  grade  uf  Ncliotil  siiuly   ami    sl-11   tlu'in   at    llif 
lowest  prices.     Books  scut  lo  any  address  on  receipt  of  price  wiliimii 
extra    charge    fur    deli\crv.      Catalutrues,     circulars.     |:rice-li!-(s.     and 


"introduction  terms  frc' 


C'orrespiiiuience  curdialh"  iii\  ili  d. 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 


a^ 


m: 


Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs  ■ 
Friends  In  Feathers  and  Fur 
Grandfather's  Stories      -      - 
Btories  of  Heroic  Deeds 
Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet     - 
Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 
NelRhbors  with  Wings  and  Fins 
Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoof  < 
Stories  of  Oi 
Stories  of  Other  Landi 
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Two  "Revolutionary"  Books. 

WHAT   AXI)    now  TO  TEACH   CII  ll.URIi.X 

THF.  FIRST  MONTHS  OF  SCHOOL-IJFE. 


THE  WERNER  PRIMER  J 


By  F.  LILIAN  TAYLOR. 
I  1 2  paii«a.   Svo.   P 


Thi'  Werkeh  T'kiMEK,  U-ss  than 

Iiillillfd  Uie  ])romis<'  of   its  piihlislurs  r... , ^   

of  MiKiirn  l.k-as.     It  not  only  solvts  tlw  iirolik-m  ..f  leachin;.;  yi.unf;  tl.ildr,' 
Ijut  il  als'j  icmiains  tlic  germs,  anil  formiiMes  the  work,  ot  ihi-    Kirsi   ? 


days  [mm  ihc  ]irtss,  hasinw 
i:p.«li-mal;injr  Hu..k."     It  is  i, 


1.    Svo.    Prlc#.   30  cents,  ^  'n    f\wn.    the    cmisL-nsvis   of   the   juilKment   ( 

strau'd  with  hina^i.mHy  «ccuti,l     i      MfthiKi,  ] lliistratii.n,  l--orman.l  .Siiggesiion,  TriK  W 
n''""f?c'."mpr'-l"wnr.'" ''*'''  W      izcil  Kirst-Vear  I'riiiiary  Inst  run  ion  in  inir  Schools, 


of    cdmatoi 

I'ERNER  I'Rl 


'I   thut 


THE  FIRST 


i 


SCHOOL  YEAR.  J 


FOR  I'KIM.VKV  WOKKKKS, 

By  KATHERINE  BEEBE. 


Thf,  F[BST  Sluooi,  Vkak  iidiig  a  dclinitL- prL'scntation  and  practiralapp.  .- 
tiim  of  Kroebol's  principU'S  of  i-viTy-<lay  scliool  work,  contains  matter  (il  .lU.i. 
nel■e^sity  to  all  to  whom  is  (•ommitli<l  the  carL-  of  little  chiliirt-n  . 

The  riRsr  Sliiout.  Vkar  iclls  mothers  and  primary  teacher?  how  bcsiiu  -.-.^ 
(or  the-  child  s  aelivc  hody,  j;rowiiig  mind,  and  imfolilitu;  soul  As  the  auihi>t  .•.•■•■ 
states  il.  the  essential  work  with  the  child  is  to  "  gel  the  right  thing  for  him,  in  p  .=;. 
in  song,  in  study,  and  in  working  methods  " 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  SEND  FOR  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE. 


Uhc  Wicvncv  Company,  ipubusbcra, 


NEW  YORK 
5-7  East  Sixteenth  Street 


CHICAGO 
i6a-i74  Jdams  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
81:  Chestnut   Street 


BOSTON 
ito-Il6   BoylstoD  Str«V 


AMERICAN   GRAPHITE 

PENCILS 

Are  Unequaled  for  Smooth,  Touglt 
Leads  and  Uniformity  of  Grading. 


FOR  ARTISTS,  D»AUCHT8MEN, 
I  AND  ARCHITECTS. 


.SM-SoiiMeilium  . 
.MB-M«U.iinHhirt. 
.   .M-  Mfilium     .        . 


FOR  OFFICES.  SCHOOLS,  t 
COUNTING-ROOMS, 


rvHunlih-rFimM  Lmt-p.        .    S- .  ■ 

Mcntioa  N.  Y,  S,  ii..c.f.  J.e  kM..  and  Hnd  16  terti 
for  >ampk(  worth  dcuble. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.- 

jBRSEr    OlTY.    N,    J. 
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Vitalized  Phosphites 


},r,-jrr 


Is   acknowledged    by    Scienii^tp.    the    best    curative 

agent  yet  discovered  for  Nervous  Prostration 
and  Brain  Exhaustion,  and  for  the  Pre- 
ventive of  these  conditions.  It  is  more  largely 
used  by  school  teachers  and  students  than  by  any  other 
class  ;  they  feci  the  need  of  mental  help,  and  are  glad 

lo  find  something  that  is  a  Brain  and  Nerve 
strength ener,  not  a  stimulant. 

To  all  suffering  from  over  mental  strain,  worrv,  ner- 
vous dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  weakness,  or  recovering 
from  sickness.  \'italized  Phosphites  will  always  prove  a 
valuable  restorative. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  it  has  been  used  and 
highly  commended  by  leading  physicians,  clergymen, 
and  the  world's  best  educators.  It  contains  no  nar- 
cotic. Vitalized  Phosphites  is  a  concentrated  white 
powder  from  the  0\  BRAIN  and  WHEAT  GERM, 
prepared  according  to  Prof.  Percv's  formula,  by 
56  West  25th  St.,  New  York.  Sup- 
^  plied  by  druggists,  or  by  mail, 
00,     Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 


CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  HAY-FEVER  CURE. 


An  Old  and  World-Renowned  Remedy. 


As  a  simple,  yet  effective,  relief  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS, 
AND  ALL  THROAT  AFFECTIONS 

Brown's 
Bronchial 
Troches 

stand  first  in  public  favor  and  confidence.  They 
are  absolutely  unrivalled  for  the  alleviation  of 
all  throat  irritations  caused  by  cold  or  use  of 
the  voice. 


INVALUABLE  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
INVALUABLE  TO  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS. 
INVALUABLE  IN  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD. 


Sold  Everywhere.       Only  in  Boxes.        Price,  15  cts. 


BABY'S  FIRST  TOYS. 


Free  to  all  Patrons  of 


The  Great  American 
Tea  Company  -  -  -  - 


When  th. 


The  baby  aiv.ikeLis  rubbin'i  each  drowsy  eye  ; 
Then  he  iitb  up  in  bfd.  in  wonder  and  joy, 
Ti>  see  what  ohl  Santa  has  brmifrht  a  dear  boy. 
Pit-a-pat  goes  his  heart,  and  he  chuckles  in  fi;lee. 
For  right  there  beside  him  stands  a  big  bushi-  tree  ; 
And  on  this  big  tree  are  the  many  fine  thingf^, 
Which  children  all  kmnv  only  Santa  Claus  brings  ; 
There  are  candies  and  cakes  and  sweet  gingerbread, 
.\nd  wee  little  candles — blue,  yellow,  and  red. 
He  arouses  the  house,  he  makes  such  a  noise, 
And  every  one  comes  to  see  baby's  first  toys. 


And  as  iliey  troop  in,  they  sec  sweet  baby  there. 
With  a  liulc  boy-doMy  with  bright  flu.ten  h;iir. 
And  a  queer  little  man  with  locks  snowy  white. 
Who  plays  on  brass  cymbals  from  morning  till  night  ; 
Tied  fast  to  the  bed  is  a  colored  balloon. 
Which  up  to  the  ceiling  he  will  float  very  soon, 
And  a  nice  little  horse  lies  asleep  on  its  side. 
Though  its  shiny  glass  eyes  are  open  quite  wide. 
To  manhood's  estate  little  baby  will  grow. 
Life's  sorrows  and  pleasures  some  day  he  will  know  ; 
But  he  never  will  feel,  'mid  the  world's  many  joys. 
The  happiness  he  felt  when  he  got  his  first  toYs, 


(SEB  OrHER  ADVERTISEMUNT  on  VhOY.  S'i^.V 
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H 

ere's 

the  Story : 

Men's 

iind  Women's  liliiek    nr 

fan    lials 

nmi  (.) 

fnrtis.  miiile  with  a  iniild 

L-  sole  of 

kiUluT 

(in  I(>|t  of  whieh  is  sewec 

FINE    FELT 

11  sole  of 

OllL--(lll 

liter   inch    in   thickness,  t 

1   prevent 

pedal  s 

h|)l>>"K. 

Advantages: 


l,i<rtitesl  \Veiirht 
IJicvcU-  Shsies 
made.  Cliii^'S  to 
the  jiedals,  Conslnieted  fn.ini  ideas  of 
tlie  best  racers,  si)  as  ti>  ixet  the  [>liai>iHtv 
and  ri^ndity  on  the  sole,  where  wanted. 
l^acers  and  Scorchers  will  appreciate  this 
})iiinl.  ,\  |)erfeLt  fittinji  shoe  ;  |)re\ents 
nnmhness  of  the  feet  (in  lon^  rides. 
Centiirv  riders  will  deriw  an  aih'antajfe 
in  iiuvinjr  iliis  sli;ie. 

THE  SOLE  IS  WATER-PROOF 

It's  a  **  Cliiiis:*'!'" 

I)ecause  it's    "  IV^lt-." 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  the 

Clingerfelt, 

//■  n>,y  Joii't  ht-cp  them. 
i.-riU-  for  itifoniuitioii  to 

WILBDR  H.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

93  Summer  Street,  Boston. 


About  Lamps 

!  ■     i.      ■■■«,<■•  V". '"*>   ii*!  know  ]  I 

VY/WLI)  you  care;: to    have  a  lamp  that  ybii 

coult!  sit;  by  Without: -"the  least  iin^a3iness[i 
and  safely  leave  in  ,yi|i*(if)iii  for  houl-s  without  fear 
^''^  JlS!HSzMi!E!;j!','lR"!^''''''  lam(j.:.tliat,Js  odorless— wilt 
not  wy^^tahle'covers;'-— run'''  Over,  in  frJIing'' — nor 
bolher  you  witli  ioot<t!  chimney  sprinua  ? 

\ii(l  would  it  plt.'i-f  .y..Mi  lo  hr.v.  aUuii  ;ill  1  'ic  iaiest  lltiitjr.s  in  Wnips,  axi§li 

njij  no  one  luiw  !iii>  .-inr  . -.cus-e  for  iisi;,.^  iikl-j;i~!)'n>iit:il  ;;Ias>  illiimf>f! 

n:ilor.^  w  hcii  'ti.s,i:;*s>  lo  vs'  iiliKleni  l.onp.s  tif  br-is  -^  t!t-ii.  i.to  as  pLTft^dt'" 

;is  .Acience  :liu!  skill  Citll  ilt;;:..c  I  heo.  '-* 
If  io,  ple.ise    K.iirl   iVif  oiii-  lii;nn,:ill  llhi^li.ifeJ  t.-il.-iio'iiic.  free  tn  .-ill.  of 

Tin;  '-.N'rvv  WKHIisri-W  l.\.*ll>    [maile  al  Hridsc'pnrt  . 

Bk)l)li.EFOftI,.BRASi C()^  ., .,  -,  ,i,i.;iaKi,>urt*:,ft«na„„'^..r«^fr... 


TWELVE    EXTRA    PAQE8. 


SCHOOL    BOARDS    AND    BUILDINQ8. 
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I     New  and  Valuable  Books 

f  For  Teachers 


Roark'5  Psychology  in  Education.     «i.oo 

"  No  teacher,  of  no  matter  what  grade  or 
qualification,  should  be  without  this  most  valu- 
able book.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  refer- 
ence books  in  my  library  upon  the  subject  from 
the  side  of  utility  to  the  teacher."    G.  B.  Bible, 

Pnn.  State  Normal  School,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Fa. 

K!ng*s  School  Interests  and  Duties.  i°o 

'"School  Interests  and  Duties '  might  well 
have  been  named  'Applied  Pedagogy.'  It  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  handbooks  which  a  teacher 
can  own."  Dr.  J.  W.  Basiiford, 

President  of  Ohio  WesUyan  Unirersity. 

White's  5chooi  Managenient:   -      -    loo 

"  I  find  '  School  Management '  one  of  the 
most  useful  books  that  has  been  written  on  the 
management  of  schools."  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris, 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Ouerber*s  Myths  of  Northern  Lands,  f '-so 
A  handbook  of  northern  mythology  for 
school,  home,  and  library.  Written  in  the  same 
fascinating  style  as  "  Myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome."  Numerous  full-page  illustrations  il- 
luminate the  te.xt  and  add  charm  to  the  work. 
The  legends  are  narrated  with  special  reference 
to  literature  and  art. 

Morgan's  Patriotic  Citizenship.       -    loo 

"  I  wish  '  Morgan's  Patriotic  Citizenship ' 
could  be  introduced  into  all  our  public  schools. 
The  simplicity  of  the  treatment  makes  it  intel- 
ligible to  the  lowest  capacity,  while  the  sound- 
ness of  its  doctrines  and  the  wide  range  of  its 
quotations  make  it  worthy  of  study  for  the 
highest."      Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  Strong, 

Pres.  Rochester  Theological  i  ■  /  / .' 


Newest  Books  for  Schools 


Natural  Course  in  Music 

-        -        -$.80 


Primer, 
1st 


2d,  3d.  4tb  Headers,  each.      -  .36 

6th  Reader  -  -  ■  •  .60 
Natural  Huslfi  Charts,  Series 

A.  B,  C.  D.  E.  F.  and  G.  ea.  4.00 

■( 

Eclectic  School  Readings 

stories  R>r  Children      -      -  .26 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  •  .36 
Stories  of  Great  Americans 

for  little  Americans  -       -  .40 

Old  Greek  Stories  -  -  .46 
Stories    of  American    Lift 

and  Adventure  -       -       -  .60 


Eclectic  English  Classics— 

LaUil  Addilims. 
Shakespeare's  As  Tou  Like  It  $  .2 
Goldsmith's  Vlear  of  Wakefield  .36 
Defoe's  History  of  the  Platrue     .40 
Keller's    Bllder     ans    der 

Deutschen  Litteratur        -     .76 

Qermania  Texts — 

Jssutd  Metithly — Prut,  lo  crttls  rack. 
Laltsl  Additions. 

Kurz's  Relneke  Fuohs. 

Goethe's  Die  KronuaifJoseftll. 

Oervlnus's  Lesslngs  Dramaturgle. 

Gervlnus'8    Lesslngs    Wnna    von 
Bamhelm. 

KbuU's  Xeler  Helmbreoht. 
Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes.   Parts 

I  and  3,  each.  $  .60 
Syms's  First  Year  Id  French    -     .60 
HuzzareUl's    Academic    French 


Course.     Parts  i  and  1,  each  -  fl.OO 

Coy's  Latin  Lessons   -       -       -  i.oo 

Rookwood's  Cicero  de  Senectute  .90 
Qleason  and  Atherton's  First 

Greek  Book    -       -       -       -  1.00 
Reiser's  Laboratory  Work  In 

Chemistry      -       -       -       -  .60 

Burnet's  School  Zoology   -      -  .76 

Needham's  Lessons  in  Zoology  -  .00 
Dana's  Geological  Story  (New 

Edition) 1.16 

White's    (Blacnie's)    Elements 

of  Geometry  -       ~       ~       -  1,26 
White's  (Hacnie's)  Plane  Geo- 
metry    -----  .76 
Hall's  Elementary  Algebra       -  1.00 

Modem  Qerman  Texts. 

Lttltil  additieni. 

Von  Hlllem's  Hoher  als  die 

iCIrehe(/'r^«H). 
Seldel's  Herr  Omnia  -    .26 

Leander's  (von  Volkmann,) 

Traumerelen  -       -       -       -  .86 


Books  sent  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  prices.      Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 


Portland,  OKitcON. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


Standard 
Piano 
Methods 

"Richardson's  New  Method" 

The  nw  aillClan.  RCTlsed.  aiit*rg«l.  aiHl  •mliodT- 
lu  Uis  IMMt  Idew  Id  umMu.  lueluiUiig  Dr.  WIUIbd 
HaKD'a  mlabnted  ■riMmo}  Toneli  ud  Twlwlgi. 
TlM  rw»ffiili«d  itABdard  unonf  miuLo  tiSBOur*.  BHk- 
aoOottbsaldHUtloDioliL  Amsrloiuiortorelgnllutr 
Ini.  M.VO 

"New  England  Conservatory 

Method" 

Tka  oOoUl  book  ot  pUno  lutrnetlon  In  thli  timoBi 
HtaooL  _AiB«r}iiui  or  tonlan  BnEtvliiE.  Tkra* 
»uu.  BMh  tl.SO  t    U*B»lcis,  S9.00. 

"Bellaks'  Analytical  Method" 

P«pw,  TS  Ovnlii  BMrdB,  SI.OO. 

"  Peter's    Eclectic    Piano 
Instructor  " 

OTMraMNO  ot  Itali  itudwd  *<nk  win,  SS. 

"Mason's  Pianoforte  Technics " 

Br  Wn.  Mhos  ud  ir.  B.  B.  M uchewi,  tS-SO 

"Mason  and  Hoadley's  System 
for  Beginners" 

UMtliMB  or  foralcB  Onsirliia.U. 

^ny  ioei  sent,  poslfaid,  an  rtdpt  o/pri. 


FOR    THE 


REED  ORGAN 


"Organ  at  Church  and  in  Con- 
cert," 

'"""    "°     '    '"     "     I'folh.ri.Uti.  pusmald. 

"  Parlor  Organ  Galaxy." 

"Clarke's  New  Method  for  Reed 
Organs." 


i 


"  Bellak's  New  Method  for  the 
Organ." 

■i>.     Paper.   I'h    cents  i"BaHrd<r*l.    Pol"- 

"  Winner's  Eureka  Method." 

Thci>o[ml.rlD«™«llciii  book.    Paprr,  JO  »<il. 

Deuriplivt  Cirtulars  oh  nfiflitnlH'H. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

453-4<^3   Washlnston   5treet,   Boston. 


a  B.  DITSON  *  CO.,  Nsir  T 


Teachers  Going  to  Atlanta 


The  Sontbern  Railway, 

PIEDMONT  AIR  LINE, 
Announces  a  very  low  rate  for  school 
teachers  and   their  friends  who  desire 
to  talie  a  short  vacation  to 

. . .  Atlanta . .  Expositioa . . . 
during  Chrrstmas  holidays.     Already  a 
large  number  have  been  booked  over 
Ihia  popular  route  which  operates 


Tbra  Dally  Limltad  Trains— 

lEI  YORK  to  iTLiSTi 


e  than  it's  worth 

o  keep  it.  In  the  Mon- 

H  tlic  necessity  of  tc- 

las  been  reduced  to  a 

.  Its  strength,  lightncBS 

V  make  it  aiuarvelof  mod- 


Thou  who  desire  information  regarding 
the  trip  should  communieate  "with  the 


NEW   YORK   OFFICE  SOUTHERN   RAILWAY 
vji  BROADWAY. 


I   locchauicol  skill.    The 


J^ONARCH 

IS  uudoubtcdly  king  of  liicycl 
wheel  that  you  can  depend  upc 
any  emergency.  Mmjelmm 
t>4a  li •100.  s™rf for Monatchbo 


History  for  Ready  Referena 

and  Topical  Reading. 

By  J.  N.  LARNED.  Ex-Prt^l  A  m.  Z.£*™rr  Ais-m. 
IVOlvtnK  BUtoiT  on  All  Topic*  In  tha 
WordiioftheHlitiiTl*uTh«nMUTas.    N< 
loaofOMmul.lHittlM  Uioii|llta  «_5^.^^i,n 
beendlllgmitly.oBflitoiitaod.fTaiiO*"'"*     «" 
Refcrenca  "  M  tin  Reader. 

■'  It  will  prose  ■  boon  to  llbnilui>  »nd  twjhm,  irtil 
tbe  lolelllEeat  (.niUy  Id  whoee  Ubreiy  It  ehell  find  >  plv 
I  1>  ,re»tlytobecoa(i»tul»tod."— P«o'.  Ro»«t  S.Ami 

■'  1  l»Dsld*r  your  hlitocy  ode  appciaiaE  with  pinicdi 
force  to  eve™  iDtelligent  joun.aliet."-EDiTO.  R«™ 
OF  It.v»»s,  iJn  Vo«. 

■■  It  KETne  moTc  tbu  ■  key  to  hlatoiy,  it  )■  aa  udIo^ 
ifuPpilile  into  Jl  melmi  and  acea  of  hiitoty." 


ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  and  PLANT  SYSTEM 

Offer  superior  service  and  qukkeit  lime  to  dcleeales,  altending  the 

Annual  Meeting  of  Superintendents  of  National  Educational  Associations 

To  »  Mmld  at  JAOKSONVIU.E.  ^LJk..  Fmmnunmr  IB.  19.  <«  SO.  laSO. 

THIS  IS  THE  ONLY  LINE  vi^  KICHMOND,  VA. 

Tiis  ij  aUo  l»e  roult  o/ Ikt  ctltbraltd  ■•  Netn  Yark  anrf  Fhr-da  Sfeaal." 

(Butulnljr  PnllDikn  Teatlhnled  Train*)  bet.  New  York  and  Ht.  AoffiutlnerUJitcluoDvllle 

Tbls  nuUie*  oaly  one  nixhc  out  between  Boeton  and  St.  AuRuitine.    :  otber  trains  dilL)r. 

ThrODEb  PuUmu  Steepen  vU  WaihiDRtlon  and  Rktamond  on  all  trains.     For  fall  Information.  TickFts, 


Direct  in 


,  apply  ic 


300  ft  307  Washington  Street,  Boston,  229  &  :6i  Broadway,  New  York, 

31 A  13  S.  3d  Street,  PUJadelphla,  107  &  305  E.  German  St.,  Baltimore, 

tfoi  Penn.  ATenne,  WMhlncton. 


will  op«B  before  uiarcr 
B  tfaatwlUElvcUieiBtl 

C.  A.  NICHOI^  CO.,  PabUabert, 
aprlatOetd,  Maaa. 


Hbf»iian»tnthecouotry,  wBo  wnea  uwy  «ie  mitraM 
Inaav  ipeelnl  topic  In  history  will  opm  before  Iheirw 
lust  tic  pues  of  the  best  books  that  wiU  eIvc  t—  •> 
Information  that  th«y  wlih."— Mmlyii.  Dswiv. 


3  days 
Chicago 

TO 

California 


New 

Fast 

Limited 


Service 


BeglDoing  October  ig,  iggj,  ibe 

California  limited 

will  leavt  Chicago  dally  ai  Ca 
F.K..  over  the  Saou  Fe  Route,  ai 


Superb  Dew  equipmeat  of  [ 

throughout,  lisbted  bv  PI 
g»t.  and  runnlDR  througb  Eron 
Chicago  10  Lo*  AnRCles  withoui 
chaoi^.  Principal  fast  traiaH  troa 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  cUiri 
connect  at  CliicsEO  witb  the  "Cali 
foniia  Limited."  ouking  the  lime 
from  the  Atlantic  (o  the   P)ici6i 


ilcd 


GEO.  T.  niCHOLSOK, 


5anta  Fe  Route. 


___JED]UCATION_^ 


pearnl  InKdacaUai)  dnrlnglbe past  Otlefn  jtm." 
II,  a.  €o«BtlHiilaDn-  bT  EA^atlan   tiarria 


Sjjoo  a  ytar,  3SC.  anumttr,  samflt  afy/vr  tix 

KASSON   &.   PALMER, 

et,  BOmrOIf,  KAS& 


The 

Institute 

Lantern 

Exclusively  adopted  by  the 
Supts.  of  New  York  state, 

67  Outfits  have  been  furnished 
to  date. 

I  sball  be  glad  to  tell  you  more 
about  this  Lantern  if  you  will  write 
me. 

CHAS.  BESELER, 

118  Centre  Street,      NEW  YORK. 


Carving  Tool  Sets 

For  Holiday  Presents 

Genuine  S.  J.  Addis  London  Carving 
tools,  handled  and  sharpened,  ready 
for  use,  put  up  in  a  handsome  case, 
with  the  necessary  oilstones  and 
markers  and  a  book  of  instructions. 

These  are  not  toy  sets  ;  the  tools 
are  such  as  we  have  for  years  been 
supplying  to  practical  wood  carvers. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

309  BowERV  New  York. 

GALVANOMETERS.   iMap  Modeling  io  Geog- 

yHIS  cut  rcpmenta  one  of  ihe  several  iDsiruments  o(  Ihis  class,  ^  ■«         ni 

—'——"--'■     faphy  and  History. 

By  Dr.  A.  E.  Haltby. 

/*w 

SAND.  CLAY,  PULP, 

PLASTER.  GHALK. 

A  new  book  of  great  value.  By  a  recog- 
nized authority  in  Geography  teaching.  Has 
been   tested  by   experience. 

Some  Features. 

Its  delightful  lessons  in  primary  Geography. 

The  variety  of  means  which  it  describes 
for    map-modeling. 

The  many  new  methods  given. 

100   fine  illustrations. 

Handsome  binding. 

It  co-ordinates  Geography  with  Nature 
Study, 

Xvery  pedagogical  library  ghouM  have  thin 
book  which  it  of  great  interest  and  perma- 
nent value,  FriHcipaia  antl  superintendent  a 
will  ftnd  U  deairabte  to  place  thin  booh  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  of  geography  and  hiatory. 
Special  terms  for  quantities.  Frice,  $1.2o. 
A.  sample  copy  to  any  teacher  for  $t.tO,  pott- 
paid, 

E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS.  Brookline.  Mass.  E,  I.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  M  YoA  k  CUcaiO. 


Ritchie's 
Standard 


and 

V 

Sine 

V 

Galvanometer. 

«2 

A  strong  brass  ring  i 

DESCRIPTION 

mounted  upon  a  c 

_  „  ,  r  base  which  sup- 

ports the  needle  box  ;  the  whole  turns  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  is 
carried  by  a  meial  tripod  with  levelling  screws.  The  compass  box 
is  of  brass ;  a  graduated  dial,  with  mirror  below  to  avoid  errors  of 
parallax.  The  long  libre  suspension  has  means  of  centering, 
raising,  or  turning  the  fibre.  The  construction  ts  such  thai  the 
needle  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  centre  of  the  coil.  This  gal- 
vanometer is  made  (ram  dimensions  calculated  by  a  specialist  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  United  Slates,  and  is  capable  of  an  accuracy 
of  one  pan  in  700,  where  H.  is  known. 

We  desire  to  have  you  write  us  regarding  any  instrument  you 
desire — we  make  all  kinds.  Our  catalogues  are  hlled  with  illustra- 
tions of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  apparatus. 

We  have  been  in  business  since  1850  and  we  make  Reliable  In- 
Stnunenti.     Write  to  us. 


THERE  ARE  A  PEW  TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE  NOT  YET  READ 

Parker's  Talks  on  Pedagogics, 

Br  Col.  Fbahcis  W.  Parker,  oI  Cook  Co.  Normal  SchooL 


k  of  tho  time  mad  llu  moit  important  of  Ool.  Parkor**  n 
It  vill  do  you  good. 
ow  bciDg:  discuued  b^  «ducMon  more  tliui  anj  Mber. 
Special  price  to  tbote  mentioning^  thii  mAvtrtiatment,  8 1  (SO  postpaid.     With 
SCHOOL  JOURNAL  (¥2.50)  ^3.50.    With  any  one  o(  our  dollar  papers,  |2.i5. 
Here  aie  >  few  o(  the  dties  wbera  It  bas  been  adopted  (or  teacben'  stud; : 
Detroit!   San  PranolBcoi   Salt  Lake  Cltyi   Paterson,  N.  J.)    Boone,  la.;   Frankfort,  I ndL| 
Durham,  N.  C  ;  Lebanon,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Can.;  New  Haven,  Conn.)  Indlanapolls- 
Ind.  I  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  1   Logan  Co.,  Utah  1  and  many  others. 

■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■mm ■■■mimm  »■■■■■ mnnm 

BEST  FOX  READING  CIRCLES,  NORHAL  SCHOOLS.  AND  TEACHERS'  PRIVA  TE  STUDY. 

INDUCTIVE  PSYCHOLOGY ;  Ab  IntroWon  to  tlie  study  of  Mental  Ptacj-ni 

By  E.  A.  KIRKPATRICK,  of  the  Winona  (Minn}  State  Normal  School. 

You  want  a  Psycholosy  that  will  lead  to  a  proper  atudy  of  children  and  a  correct  I^tvipretatlon  of  the  rcanfta 

of  such  study— ihls  Is  such  a  book. 


**  In  my  optnlan  tfai*  work  li  admirably  a 
10  tlie  cipudtlea  and  ceeda  ol  ha-  pupui." 


RBAD  THIS  STRONG   COMMENDATION. 

apted  to  lead  (eachen  to  become  Invntiijalan  of  piTchalogicAl  < 
dwtucb  «le>ctieTnu<taDdeniard,  tiieauln  amcuure,  in  oroi 


U  Normal  i,elf>al,  A 


WOODHULL'S  HOME-  w,™! 
MADE  APPARATUS     "'" ' 

with  reference  to  Chemistry  and  Physiology.  Hundreds  oI 
leachera  who  have  heard  Mr.  Woodhull  lecture  at  instiiuies 
will  want  this  book.  It  is  especially  helpful  because  it  will  en- 
able teachers  in  district  schools  and  of  intermediate  and  Krammar 
grades  to  do  successful  easy  science  work.  It  <elU  how  to 
construct  simple  apparatus  to  illustrate  principles  of  Bclence  for 
an  Incredibly  small  amount. 

Cloth,    lUnstrated.    45  cents,  pottpaid. 

SIMPLE  EZPERDffEirTS 
FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM 

is  by  the  same  author      45  eta.  poatpaid. 

Qooeeeooeeoooooeeoooeeooeoo  GO  eoooeooooooooooooooooeoooeooeooca 
KELLOGG'S  BUSY  WORK  CARDS  %SSl>^JS^'iL, 


HAITDBOOK  OF  GEOMETRI- 
CAL WOOD  CARVDTG.  newi 


Prloe,  30  Qgnta,  net  postpaid. 

Other  Valuable  'Books  on  Manual  Training,  Etc. 

LOVE'S  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  Cloth,  300  paga.  ftioe^ 

IJpUkWS'  ViFTV^ "lessons  "iN   WOOD-WORKING^ 

Price,  ;o  cu, :  to  teaclOTS.  40  oU.  1  postiAc  c  ct<. 

FORTY  LESSONS  I N  CLAY  HEELING.    Price,  30  cts. :  \m- 


JOHNSON'S  EDUCATION  BY  DOING,  Price,socii.;  tote 


^.^  ■ 

~.  i.  ^.  ^ 

^- 

W- 

w^« 

tJ^S=L 

i^v" 

....  ._..... . 

°°fa 


Tbese  cards  are  not  deslcved  nurely 
puBawa;  time.  Evor  occupatifi-  "■" 
educational  value,  Tliere  are  r 
eacQ  about  ^^^\4  incbei  in  liie. 
ifdeof  each  card  ia  a  lesson  inpeni 
with  a  rule  concerning:  the  foim 
some  letter;  a  lesson  In  punctuaiicn  and 
capitaliiatiun ;  and  a  molio,  such  as,  "1 
must  not  be  envious,"  "Imustdotnyworit 
neatly,"  whidi  the  child  is  10  leaiii  and 
mile;  labile  about  Ihemarglnisthecorrect 
form  of  each  capital  and  sioall  letter.  On 
the  other  aide  II  a  picture  and  a  language 
leuon,  a  number  lesson  and  a  diawitig 
lesson.  On  evecy  card  are  nine  rules  for 
puDCIuation  and  capitaliialion. 

The  cuts  on  this  slip  are  reduced  fac^inti- 

les,  showiDE  each  side  ot  one  of  the  caids. 

These  canis  are  absolutely  Hnu  in  flan 

Thereisnotbine  like  them  pub'iibed.    Full 

,    aireclioni    for    work  are  en   ntry  card. 

tilth  thera.    Price  I  BO  ■  postpaid.    Schools 

In  all  primary  classes.     Wi 


d^- 


:  pii^-c  VC17  luw  V,  make  tbia  easy. 
1 00  aets  I O  cents  each. 


HIntz's   Blackboard 
Sketching. 

This  book  will  show  any  teacher  how  to 
become  pro6cient  in  rapid  blackbouil 
sketching,    27  eents  postpaid. 

Kellogg's  40  Lessons 
in  Clay  Modeling. 

This  is  aa  invaluable  new  boolc  fully 
illustrated.    27  ee&ts  postpaid. 


KELLOGG'S  MONTHLY 
REPORT  CARDS  _  Ng^ 


l^oe.  IV  CBDW  per  1OO;  ibn  tor  900  witta  name  a 

9AI1Fzj:s  sent  free  on  request. 


Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.   80c, 

WiyWJ  Dew  icecbeni  tbli  jt»t  need  Ibli  gnat  booli.    cloth,  bIwIt  printed  with  portnlt.    With  1MB- 

TUTC,  PaivAaT  SCPOOL  or  kniTDATiovai.  FounuTion,  1  Tear  for  SO  oti.  Bxtra.  <ilJtOlnaIL> 

Sinclair's  First  Years  to  Sciiool.  75c, 

A  new  book  of  aelhoda  Cor  primary  or  dIMrlct  Hihoal  teaahan.    olotli,na,   Bame  oSer  a*  with  P^i 

Great  Nations  of  tlie  World.  soc. 


GET  OUR  CATALOQUES  ^'^lJ' fJ^^"^  ^^n^^  Teaehen  detcHbe*  4O0  of  our  okk 
aTTll  „-  ^^  C^^  TI^'  „P^i^'^<ong.  No.  2,  coiled  Cvtumbian  Catalogue  Oeseribeii 
bru^y  aa  teaeherg  book*  and  aids  ofatl  putdiahera  ,■  either  free.  We  Kave  the  etoek  and  ctoae^  nriee*. 
Our  new  "School  DeconUton" 

^^' "  °  """^  *"*  E.  L  KtlUa66  «i  t^..H\Jite,^vq..4«vSl.,  NEW  YORK 
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To  avoid  fiiif.  inis  lK>ok  s* 
or  before  the  date  la 


irned  un 

'W 


9-40 
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